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SHAKESPEARE’S  SILENCE  ABOUT  SMOKING. 

How  is  it  that  our  great  dramatist  never  once 
makes  even  the  slightest  allusion  to  smoking? 
"Who  can  suggest  a reason  ? 

I first  asked  this  question  some  5^ears  ago  in  a 
laborious  but  very  inadequate  antiquarian  work  of 
mine  (ShaJ^esjjeare’ s England,  2 vols.  Longman^ 
1856),  and  from  that  time  unto  this  season  I have 
never  found  anybody,  gentle  or  simple,  who  could 
give  me  even  the  faintest  reason  for  such  silence.  1 
Our  great  poet  knew  the  human  heart  too  well,  j 
and  kept  too  steadily  in  view  the  universal  nature  I 
of  man  to  be  afraid  of  painting  the  external  trap- 
pings, and  ephemeral  customs  of  his  own  time, 
iloes  he  not  delight  to  moralize  on  false  hair, 
masks,  rapiers,  pomanders,  perfumes,  dice,  bowls, 
fardingales,  &c.  ? Did  he  not  sketch  for  us,  with  en- 
joyment and  with  satire,  too,  the  fantastic  fops,  the 
pompous  stewards,  the  mischievous  pages,  the  quar- 
relsome revellers,  the  testy  gaolers,  the  rhapsodizing  ; 
lovers,  the  sly  cheats,  and  the  ruffling  courtiers 
that  filled  the  streets  of  Elizabethan  London,  per- 
sons xvho  could  have  been  found  nowhere  else, 
nor  in  any  other  age  P No  one  can  dispute  that  he 
drew  the  life  that  he  saw  moving  around  him.  He 
sketched  these  creatures  because  they  w^ere  before 
his  eyes,  and  were  his  enemies  or  his  associates  : 
they  live  still  because  their  creator’s  genius  was 
Promethean,  and  endowed  them  Avith  immortality. 
Bardolph,  Moth,  Slender,  Abhorson,  Don  Armado, 


Mercutio,  &c.,  are  portraits  as  every  one  Imows 
and  feels  who  is  conversant  with  the  manners  of 
the  Elizabethan  times  as  handed  down  in  old 
plays. 

If  Shakespeare's  contemporaries  were  silent 
about  the  then  new  fasliion  of  smoking,  we  should 
not  so  much  wonder  at  Shakespeare’s  taciturnity. 
But  Decker’s  and  Ben  Jonson’s  works  abound  in 
allusions  to  tobacco,  its  uses  and  abuses.  The 
humourist  and  satirist  lost  no  opportunity  of  de- 
riding the  new  fashion  and  its  followers.  The 
tobacco  merchant  was  an  important  person  in  the 
London  of  James  the  First’s  time — AAuth  his  Win- 
chester pipes,  his  maple  cutting-blocks,  his  juni- 
per wood  charcoal  fire.s,  and  his  silver  tongs  with 
which  to  hand  the  liot  charcoal  to  his  customers, 
although  he  was  shrewdly  suspected  of  adulterat- 
ing the  precious  weed  with  sack  lees  and  oil.  It 
was  his  custom  to  Avasli  the  tobacco  in  muscadel 
and  grains,  and  to  keep  it  moist  by  wrapping  it 
ill  greased  leather  and  oiled  rags,  or  by  burying  it 
in  gravel.  The  Elizabethan  pipes  were  so  small 
that  now  Avhen  they  are  dug  up  in  Ireland  the 
poor  call  them  “ fairy  pipes  ” from  their  tininess. 
These  pipes  became  known  by  the  nickname  of 
“the  Avoodcocks’  heads.”  The  apothecaries,  who 
sold  the  best  tobacco,  became  masters  of  the  art, 
and  received  pupils,  Avhom  they  taught  to  exhale 
the  smoke  in  little  globes,  rings,  or  the  “ Euri- 
pus.”  “ The  slights  ” these  tricks  were  called. 

Ben  Jonson  facetiously  makes  these  professors 
boast  of  being  able  to  take  three  AAdiiffs,  then  to 
take  horse,  and  evolve  the  smoke — one  whiff  on 
IIoimsloAv,  a second  at  Staines,  and  a third  at 
Bagshot.  The  ordinary  gallant,  like  Mercutio, 
would  smoke  while  the  dinner  Avas  serving  up. 
Those  Avho  were  rich  and  foolish  carried  Avith  them 
smoking  apparatus  of  gold  or  silver — tobacco-box, 
snuff-ladle,  tongs  to  take  up  charcoal,  and  priming 
irons.  There  seem,  from  Decker’s  Gulfs  Horn- 
Booh,  to  have  been  smoking  clubs,  or  tobacco  or- 
dinaries as  they  Avere  called,  Avhere  the  entire 
talk  was  of  the  best  shops  for  buying  the  Trinidado, 
the  Nicotine,  the  Cane,  .and  the  Pudding,  A\diose 
pipe  had  the  best  bore,  vidiich  AAmuld  turn  blacliest, 
and  which  would  break  in  the  browning. 

At  the  theatres,  the  rakes  and  spendthrifts  Avho 
croAvded  the  stage  of  Sliakespeare’s  time  sat  on 
loAV  stools  smoking ; they  sat  with  their  three  sorts 
of  tobacco  beside  them,  and  handed  each  other 
lights  on  the  points  of  their  SAAnrds,  sending  out 
their  pages  for  more  Trinidado  if  they  required 
it.  Many  gallants  “took”  tlieir  tobacco  in  the 
.lord’s  room  OAnr  the  stage,  and  went  out  to 
(S.aint)  Paul’s  to  spit  there  privately.  Shabby 
sponges  and  lying  adventurers,  like  Bobadil, 
bragged  of  the  number  of  packets  of  “ the  most 
divine  tobacco  ” the}^  had  smoked  in  a Aveek,  and 
told  enormous  lies  of  living  for  Aveeks  in  the  In- 
dies on  its  fumes  alone.  They  swore  it  was  an 
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antidote  to  all  poison  j that  it  expelled  rheums, 
sour  humours,  and  obstructions  of  all  kinds,  and 
healed  wounds  better  than  St.  John’s  wort.  Some 
doctors  were  of  opinion  it  would  heal  gout  and 
the  ague,  neutralise  the  effects  of  drunkenness, 
and  remove  weariness  and  hunger. 

The  poor,  on  the  other  hand,  not  disinclined  to 
be  envious  and  detracting  when  judging  rich  men’s 
actions,  laughed  at  men  who  made  chimneys  of 
their  throats,  or  who  sealed  up  their  noses  with 
snuff.  Ben  Jonson  makes  that  dry,  shrewd,  water- 
carrier  of  his.  Cob,  rail  at  the  roguish  tobacco  : ” 
he  would  leave  the  stocks  for  worse  men,  and  make 
it  present  whipping  for  either  man  or  woman  who 
dealt  with  a tobacco-pipe.  Trinidado  is  little 
better  than  ratsbane  or  rosaker,  he  says,  and  those 
who  use  it  deserve  to  be  stifled  with  it.  It  chokes 
men,  says  the  wrathful  humorist,  and  fills  them 
with  smoke,  embers,  and  soot.  There  were  four 
died  out  of  one  house  last  week,”  he  says,  ‘^with 
taking  it ; and  two  more  the  bell  went  for  yester- 
day. One  of  them,  they  say,  will  never  ’scape  it ; 
he  voided  a bushel  of  soot  yesterday  upwards  and 
downwards.” 

But  King  James,  in  his  inane  Cotmterhlast,  is 
more  violent  than  even  Cob.  He  calls  it  a vile 
and  stinking  custom  ” borrowed  from  the  beastly 
slavish  Indians — poor,  wild,  barbarous  men  brought 
over  from  America,  and  not  introduced  by  any 
worthy,  virtuous,  or  great  personage.  He  argues 
that  tobacco  is  not  dry  and  hot,  that  its  smoke 
is  humid,  like  all  other  smoke ; and  is  there- 
fore bad  for  the  brain,  which  is  naturally  wet  and 
cold.  He  denies  that  smoking  purges  the  head 
or  stomach,  and  declares  that  many  have  smoked 
themselves  to  death. 

He  argues  that  to  use  this  unsavoury  smoke  is 
to  be  guilty  of  a worse  sin  than  that  of  drunken- 
ness, and  asks  how  men,  who  cannot  go  a day’s 
journey  without  sending  for  hot  coals  to  kindle 
their  tobacco,  can  be  expected  to  endure  the  pri- 
vations of  war. 

Lastly,  he  pleads  the  expense,  some  gentlemen 
bestowing  three  or  four  hundred  a-year  upon  this 
precious  stink.  He  considers  it  also  an  abuse  of 
God’s  gifts  to  pollute  the  breath,  and  a cruelty 
for  a man  to  vex  his  wife,  with  such  a stink- 
ing torment.”  Smoking,  the  angry  and  fuming 
king  protests,  had  made  our  manners  as  rude  as 
those  of  the  fish-wives  of  Dieppe.  Smokers,  tos- 
sing pipes  and  puffing  smoke  over  the  dinner- 
table,  forgot  all  cleanliness  and  modesty.  Men 
now,  he  says,  cannot  welcome  a friend  but  straight 
they  must  be  in  hand  with  tobacco.  He  that  re- 
fused a pipe  in  company  was  accounted  peevish 
’and  unsociable.  Yea,”  says  the  royal  coxcomb 
and  pedant,  the  mistress  cannot  in  a more  man- 
nerly kind  entertain  her  servant  than  by  giving 
him  out  of  her  fair  hand  a pipe  of  tobacco.” 

The  royal  reformer  (not  the  most  virtuous  or 


cleanly  of  men)  closes  his  denunciations  with  this 
tremendous  broadside  of  invective : — 

“ Have  you  not  reason,  then,”  ]ie  says,  “ to  be  ashamed 
and  to  forbear  this  filthy  novelty,  so  basely  grounded,  so 
foolishly  received,  and  so  grossly  mistaken  in  the  right  use 
thereof?  To  your  abuse  thereof  sinning  against  God, 
harming  yourself  both  in  person  and  goods,  and  taking 
also  thereby  the  notes  and  marks  of  vanity  upon  you  by  the 
custom  thereof,  making  yourselves  to  be  wondered  at  by 
all  foreign  civil  nations  and  by  all  strangers  that  come 
among  you,  and  be  scorned,  and  contemned ; a custom 
both  fulsome  to  the  eye,  hateful  to  the  nose,  harmful  to  the 
brain,  dangerous  to  the  lungs,  and  in  the  black  stinking 
fume  thereof  nearest  resembling  the  horrible  Stigian 
smelle  of  the  pit  that  is  bottomless.” 

Sucli  quotations  as  these  are  surely  sufficient  to 
convince  even  those  comparatively  unread  in 
Elizabethan  literature  how  much  interest  the  new 
fashion  excited  in  the  minds  of  courtier  and  dra- 
matist, king  and  peasant.  Why  then  did  Shake- 
speare refrain  from  any  mention  of  the  excellent 
Trinidado  ? ” I can  imagine  only  two  reasons. 

1.  Our  great  poet  may  have  aimed  at  a certain 
idealism,  and  have  thought  the  new  fashion  too 
trivial  and  ephemeral  to  deserve  notice. 

2.  As  a prudent  manager  and  courtier  (for  did 
he  not  eulogise  Elizabeth  extravagantly  in  Henry 
VIII.,  and  almost  fulsomely  in  Midsummer's 
Night's  Dream,  and  James  I.  in  Macheth  ?),  he  may 
have  thought  it  unwise  to  praise  a custom  detested 
by  the  king,  who  once  said  that  if  the  devil  came 
to  visit  him  he  could  entertain  him  with  nothing 
more  suitable  than  a dish  of  ling,  a loin  of  pork, 
and  a pipe  of  tobacco  afterwards  for  digestion.  I 
hope  some  of  my  fellow-readers  will  supply  a 
better  solution  of  my  difficulty. 

I hope  in  the  next  number  of  &Q.”  to  pub- 
lish a few  remarks  on  Shakespeare’s  silence  about 
Scotchmen  and  silver  forks ; incongruous' topics,  but 
interesting,  because  they  are  not  yet  threadbare. 

Waltee  Thoenbeey.  I 

Fonthill,  Wilts.  I 


PEOSPECTUS  OF  “THE  TIMES.” 

“ If  I desired  to  leave  to  remote  posterity  some  me- 
morial of  existing  British  civilisation,  I would  prefer  not  j 
our  docks,  not  our  railroads,  not  our  public  buildings,  not  ' 
even  the  palace  in  Avhich  we  noAV  hold  our  sittings — I | 
Avould  prefer  a file  of  The  Times  newspaper.” — Speech  of  I 
Sit  E.  L.  Bulicer. 

The  history  of  Tee  Times  newspaper  is  the 
history  of  English  journalism  : which  again,  is  the 
history  of  our  social  progress  and  material  de- 
velopment. Our  readers  therefore  will,  we  are  I 
sure,  peruse  vrith  some  interest  the  original  Pro- 
spectus; in  vchich  the  energetic  John  Walter,  to 
whom  the  newspaper  world  owes  so  much,  an- 
nounced that,  in  consequence  of  the  numerous 
attempts  to  foist  other  newspapers  in  the  room  of 
the  Unirersal  Degister,"  that  paper  would,  on  and 
after  tlie  1st  January  next  [1788],  be  published 
under  the  title  of  The  Times. 
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TO  THE 

READERS  OF  NEWS-PAPERS. 

'T^HE  repeated  complaints  that  have  been  made  by  theTriends  and  fupporters 
^ of  the  UNIVERSAL  REGISTER,  fmce  its  firft  eftablilhment,  of  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  that  Paper  from  fome  of  the  Ne^s-Carriers — the  various 
attempts  to  foift  other  News- papers  in  its  room,  and  the  facility  of  thofe  miflakes 
which  have  fo  frequently  occurred  under  the  circumftance  of  the  word  Regifler 
being  annexed  to  fo  many  other  publications,  have  determined  the  Proprietors 
on  the  adoption  of  a meafure,  which  they  conceive  will  obviate  fuch  impo- 
fitions  on  their  friends  in  future. 

In  this  meafure  they  comply  with  numerous  and  refpeftable  folicitatlons  ; 
and  therefore  agree  to  add  a firft  Title  to  the  Paper. 

' This  is  not  in  the  affe61:ation  of  mere  novelty  in  name  5 but  with  a view  to 
refcue  from  the  bafe  arts  of  fubterfuge  and  impofition  a News-paper  hitherto 
fupported  by  a generous  and  dlfcerning  Public,  and  amply  eftabliffied  in  general 
eftimation,  in  fpite  of  the  envious  efforts  of  interefted  competitors,  whofe  annual 
emoluments,  it  is  confeffed,  may  have  felt  no  inconliderable  diminution  from 
the  fuccefs  of  the  Uninjerfal  Regifter^  and  the  illiberal  oppofition  of  narrow- 
minded enemies  to  the  infant  art  of  Logography,  of  which  it  was  the 
first  periodical  produftion. 

In  order  as  well  to  obviate  every  minute  caufe  through  which  the  Public  may 
be  impofed  on  by  the  agents  of  other  Prints,  as  that  a Paper,  ever  devoted  to 
their  information  and  amufement  on  every  fubjeft,  ufeful  or  interefting,  may 
ftand  dlftinguifhed  by  a Title,  at  once  more  laconic,  and  comprehenfive  of 
its  defign,  and  lefs  apt  to  be  miftaken  for  another  ; the  Public  aie  refpe61;fully 
informed,  that  on  and  after  the  ift  of  Jafiuary  next,  it  will  be  publifbed 
under  the  Title  of 


THE  TIMES; 

O R, 

DAILY  UNIVERSAL  REGISTER. 


The  Dlreflors  are  aware  of  the  fcope  that  envy  and  malevolence  will  affume 
for  perverfion  and  mifreprefentation  from  the  Titular  change. Silent  con- 

tempt is  the  only  notice  fuch  attacks  can  claim,  or  ftiall  meet. 

To  that  Public,  with  whom  merit  alone  rnuft  form  the  criterion  of  their 
deferts,  the  Direftors  will  make  no  promifes  of  literary  miracles  ; nor  will  they. 
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in  the  fpirit  of  enthufiafm,  aflert,  that  this  Baptifynal  change  is  of  itfeif  to 

work  total  Regeneration. They  have  not  the  prefumption  to  affeit,  or 

even  intimate,  that  the  Arcana  of  Courts  and  Cabinets  are  thrown  open  for 
their  information,  or  that  they  are  gifted  with  the  prophetic  power  of  developing 
State  events  in  embryo — they  have,  however,  fources  of  authentic  and  early 
information  in  the  political  hemlfphere,  fuperior  to  any  other  Print.  The  in- 
telligence conveyed  through  the  Unlverfal  Regifter  during  the  late  contefts  in 
Holland  will,  it  is  prefumed,  hand  as  an  indubitable  teftlmony  of  it. 

They  have  now  only  to  fay,  that  where  their  efforts  for  the  public  fervice 
will  bear  extenfon,  it  fhall  be  given  in  the  fulleft  fcope. — The  Paper,  \Yith  its 
new  name,  acquires  alfo  Sponfors  of  the  firft  refpe(5lability  in  this  country,  whe- 
ther as  to  Fafliionable,  Literary,  or  Comimercial  information.  Its  reception 
is  nov/  eftablifhed  on  certain  grounds,  at  all  the  Coffee-houfes  and  Taverns 
in  London  and  WeiLininfler,  and  Correfpondents  fixed  for  its  circulation,  not 
only  in  every  city  and  principal  town  in  Great-Britain  and  Ireland,  but  alfo 
throughout  Europe,  and  other  parts  of  the  world,  w-here  the  Englifh  Language 
is  known. 

From  thefe  premlfes,  the  Conduftors  will  be  enabfed  to  prefent  to  their  Rea- 
ders, whether  in  Fafhionable  or  Comimercial  Life,  an  amufing  and  Infcruflive 
Companion  for  the  BreakfafI:  Table — in 

THE  TIMES: 

Of  which  that  Paper  fliall  ever'Tcand 

T^he  AbJIra^i  and  brief  Chronicled 

They  prefume  it  will  not  be  held  unimportant  by  the  heads  of  families  to 
declare,  that  where  they  cannot  improve  the  morals  of  the  rifmg  generation,  | 

they  will  not  vitiate  them  by  the  promulgation  of  any  thing  offenfive  to  Deli- 
cacy^ or  to  Virtue. 

To  Advep.tisers  they  promdfe,  that  punRuality  and  refpeftful  attention, 
which  is  ever  due  to  the  dignity  of  Trade  in  a commercial  country  ; and  thaJ  i 

their  favours  fliall  be  dlfplayed  and  arranged  in  a ftlle  beft  calculated  to  anfver  j 

their  purpofes,  and  refcue  them  from  that  indlfcriminate  confufion  fo  juftly 
complained  of  in  other  Papers. 

They  are  fully  aware  of  the  advantages,  as  w^ell  as  the  indlfpenfable  neceffity 
of  an  early  publication  : and  in  this  point  they  are,  by  the  expeditious  art  of 
Logography,  peculiarly  capacitated  to  accommodate  that  Public,  from  whomi  it 
is  their  ambition,  as  well  as  intereft,  to  deferve  encouragement  and  fupport. 

This  Paper  is  printed  and  publlfhed  at  the  Logographic  Printing-Of- 
fice, Printing-Houfe  Square,  Blackfriars,  where  Orders  and  Advertifements  for  [ 

the  Paper  are  received,  and  the  ftrlfteft  care  obferved  that  they  be  faithfully  i 

attended  to. — Advertifements  are  likewrife  taken  in  at  Mr.  Grives’s,  Stationer, 

No.  103,  the  corner  of  Fountain-court,  Strand)  and  at  Mr.  Whiteai'e’s, 

Watchmaker,  No.  30,  oppofite  St.  Dunjia'n  s-C/iurch,  Fleet-JIreet. 
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Great  as  have  heen  the  changes  in  England 
since  the  date,  when  Cowper  happily  described 
the  newspaper  as  — 

“ The  folio  of  four  pages,  happy  work ! 

Which  not  even  critics  criticise,” — 

none  have  been  greater  than  the  changes  in  oiir 
newspaper ; and  none  contributed  more  to  elevate 
the  character  of  the  press  generally,  .than  John 
Walter  and  The  Times.  The  folio  of  many  pages 
is  now  freely  criticised ; but  in  all  its  short  com- 
ings we  should  do  well  to  remember  how,  in  days 
long  past.  The  Times  manfully  denounced  the 
misdoings  of  a government,  or  exposed  the  in- 
tricacies of  a gigantic  fraud  — and  so  has  won  the 
position  which  it  now  occupies.  A position  which 
may  be  summed  up  in  the  fact  that,  while  a man 
may  read  the  Post  or  the  Standard,  the  Daily 
News  or  the  Telegraph.^  he  must  read  The  Times. 


SATIRE  AGATXST  HOME’S  “ DOUGLAS,”  ETC. 

Henry  Mackenzie,  in  his  Life  of  Home,  and 
Dr.  Carlyle  of  Inveresk  in  his  Diary,  both  men- 
tion that  various T esprit  were  called  forth  by 
the  publication  of  Home’s  tragedy.  Carlyle  speaks 
of  some  of  them  as  libellous  ballads.”  Few  if 
any  of  these  ballads  are  now  known  to  the  general 
reader,  or  even  to  the  literary  antiquary.  One  of 
considerable  merit,  and  unquestionable  interest, 
lies  before  me.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a parody  on 
the  ballad  of  Gill  Morice,”  and  is  appended  to 
the  12mo  edition  of  it,  published  by  H.  and  A. 
Foulis  of  Glasgow,  a special  title-page  being  pre- 
fixed. I have  filled  up  the  ellipses  in  the  proper 
names,  corrected  obvious  misprints,  and  suppressed 
one  note  of  no  interest ; otherwise  it  is  given  ver- 
batim. Those  who  wish  for  further  information 
I must  refer  to  the  two  works  above-mentioned, 
and  to  Morrell’s  Annals  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  1752-66.  Edinburgh, 
1840;  — 

“ Title. 

“The  Seven  Champions  of  the  Stage;  In  imitation  of 
Gill  Morice.  An  excellent  new  old  fashion’d  song  all  to 
the  melancholy  Tune  of  Gill  Morice ; except  the  17th, 
18th,  and  19th  Stanzas  which  ought  to  he  sung  to  the 
nierry  Tune  of  the C(ampbell)s  are  coming,  0 ho  ! Printed 
in  the  year  1757. 

“ Advertisement. 

“The  author  of  this  Imitation  hopes  for  the  approba- 
tion of  all  lovers  of  polite  literature  and  taste ; having 
kept  so  strictly  close  to  the  length,  numbers,  style  and 
manner,  and  (as  much  as  certain  facts  and  probabilities 
too  considerable  to  be  omitted  would  allow),  to  the  order, 
and  the  very  words  of  that  inestimable  ancient  Song, 
which  inspired  the  greatest  genius  that  ever  appeared  in 
the  world,  ’,?ith  the  most  perfect  work  of  genius  produced 
in  an}^  age.” 

“ Dedication. 

“ To  all  the  Xurses  and  Ballad-singers  in  Scotland  this 
new  edition  of  long  forgot  Gill  Morice  is  cheerfullv  dedi- 
cated by  the  Author. 


IN  IMITATION  OF  GILL  MORICE. 

“ Our  reverend  bard’s  a clerkes  son  ; 

His  name  has  waxed  wide  ; 

It  was  nae  for  his  mickle  grace 
But  for  his  mickle  pride  ; 

And  for  twa  tragedies  right  gay, 

For  whilk  he  far  did  ride. 

II. 

“ Where  will  I get  an  actor  gude, 

That  will  win  mony  a crown, 

And  gar  my  play  ay  famous  be. 

As  clapp’d  in  London  Town  ? 

And  ye  maun  act  my  plajg  Garrick  ; 

Arf  ye  maun  act  wi’  pride. 

When  other  parsons  gae  on  foot 
In  my  ain  coach  I’ll  ride. 

HI 

“ 0 no  ! oh  no  ! m3"  Parson  dear  ! 

How  can  }"e  bid  me  this  ? 

Your  Agis  vrere  it  acted  here, 

Baith  great  and  sma’  waed  hiss. 

M}^  bird  Garrick,  1113^  gude  Garrick, 

M}’  dear  Garrick,  he  said. 

How  can  jq  strive  against  the  stream  ? 
M3"  Agis  s’all  be  pla3"ed. 

IV. 

“ But  0 m}'  Parson  dear  ! (he  cried,) 

Your  lain  3*e’ll  be  exposed  ? 

Gi’  o’er  sic  thoughts  I waud  3’'e  red  ; 

For  fear  3"e  be  deposed. 

Haste,  haste  (I  sajg)  gae  to  the  stage. 
And  act  my  pla}"  wi’  speed. 

If  3’e  refuse  m3"  heart’s  desire, 
i rather  lourd  be  dead. 

V. 

“ I winna  gae  3’our  black  errand  ; 

It  waud  be  to  th3''  cost ; 

By  me  if  3"e  will  nae  be  warned 
Ye  s’all  in  it  find  frost ! 

Your  kirk  was  ay  a kirk  0’  might 
She  ne’er  con’d  bide  to  taunt ; 

As  3'ou  will  see,  if  on  3"e  gae, 

How  sma’  3-0  hae  to  vaunt. 

VI. 

“ S3"ne  clean  red  wod  awa3"  he  ran. 

To  Shakespear  made  his  mane,* 

Sen  m3"  first-born  is  sae  despised, 

Ma3"  1 be  turned  to  stane ! 

He  bent  his  knee  and  lightly  lap 
Up  on  his  favourite  steed ; 

And  vexed  this  proved  a govrk’s  errand 
Gart  baith  his  sides  sair  bleed. 

VII. 

“ The  mettled  steed  then  lap  fu’  heigh 
And  flang  him  off  his  back  ; 

Tlio*  light  his  head,  this  dolefu’  fa’. 

His  colar  bane  did  crack 

Oh ! only  ha’f  m3"  pray’r  was  heard, 

A living  man  I grane  ;f 
And  tho’  Tm  faun  down  to  the  3nrd,f; 
But  haflens  am  I slane. 


* “ The  fervent  devout  prayer  he  made  at  that  Poet’s 
tomb  for  petrification,  wlien  enrag’d  at  his  disappoint- 
ment, is  reckoned  1)3"  the  best  critics  the  most  excellent  of 
all  his  productions. 

t “ ‘ 1 am  a man  ; a living  breathing  man.’ — See  Agis. 

X “ See  the  incomparable  Essay  on  the  Laws  of  Motion, 
b3"  the  Hon.  H(enr)3"  H(om)e,  Esq.,  which  would  na- 
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VIII. 

“ When  he  came  trailing  to  his  manse 
He  sent  for  C(a)r(l3^)le  dear, 

And  C(up)ples  too,  that  they  wi’  him, 
Might  shed  a kindly  tear  ; 

And  when  they  saAv  his  dreary  plight. 
And  heard  his  waefu’  tale,*^ 

Their  een  grew  red  wi’  water  sant, 
Their  faces  lang  and  pale. 

IX. 

“ Oft  have  we  by  thy  table  sitten 
And  fondly  seen  thee  write. 

Thy  Agis  for  whose  shamefu’  death 
We  now  saut  tears  maim  greet. 

Then  up  and  spak  C(a)r(lyjle  in  rage 
The  fire  flew  frae  his  ee. 

He’s  ta’en  the  table  wi’  his  foot,* 

Sae  has  he  wi’  his  knee. 

X. 

“ The  China  bowl  and  glasses  clear. 

In  flinders  spread  the  floor  ; 

Help  me,  my  brethren  baith,  to  curse 
Yon  proud  son  of  a Avhore. 

My  J ohnny  break  nae  thus  your  heart. 
But  cast  despair  aAvay  ; 

Sen  Agis  maun  in  silence  sleep, 

Gae  write  another  play. 

XI. 

“ Then  C(up)ples  said  wi’  Avinking  ee. 
That  may  be  done  e’er  lang  ; 

And  for  your  plot  I AAmud  ye  redd  f 
Tak’  my  auld  niammie’s  sang, 

A bonny  tale  it  is  and  sad. 

Of  a dear  bastard  bairn  ; 

And  how  to  hide  a slip  o’  foot 
Frae  it  fo’k  well  may  learn. 

XII. 

“Fair  fa’  ye,  Ge(or)dy,  quoth  J(oh)n, 
Your  counsel  slee  I’ll  take  ; 

But  married  maun  Gill’s  mother  be 
For  decency’s  SAveet  sake. 

I’ll  gar  her  saA^  she  AA^edded  Avas 
To  a son  o’  my  brain. 

And  keep  her  Lady  Barnard  still ; 

Syne  safe  your  point  we’ll  gain. 

XIII. 

“ Sae  soon’s  this  pauky  play  AA^as  written. 
And  Morice,  Douglas  nam’d. 

These  three  for  joy  aloud  did  shout, 
Douglas  can  ne’er  be  damned. 

The  Bard  put  on  his  braAV  brown  J suit, 
In  whilk  he  aft  had  preach’d  ; 

Again  he  left  his  flock  and  rede, 

Till  he  had  London  reach’d. 


turally  occur  to  the  thoughts  of  his  learned  friend  after 
such  a prayer  folloAved  by  such  a fall. 

* “ This  part  of  the  imitation  needs  no  other  apology 
than  it’s  being  supported  by  that  Rev.  brother’s  heroical 
behaviour  in  the  play-house,  and  his  having  been  often 
in  the  politest  company  at  R(ou)ts,  &c.  AAdiere  he  con’d 
not  fail  to  learn  many  phrases,  ncA^er  used  by  his  awk- 
ward old-fashioned  brethren. 

t “ The  only  reason  for  supposin'g,  that  Gill  Morice 
Avas  recommended  by  this  Eca^  brother  is,  that  he  has 
ahvays  been  admir’d  by  all  his  companions,  for  haAung  an 
inexhaustible  fund  of  A\dt  and  humour  of  that  kind. 

X “ BroAvn  for  a Minister  is  almost  a disguise,  like- 
woman’s  clothes  for  a layman.” 


XIV. 

“ And  Avhen  he  came  to  Garrick’s  door. 

He  shook  sae  sair  avu’  pride. 

The  porter  guess’d  he  AAms  a Bard 
Had  gaen  his  Avits  beside. 

He  Avad  nae  Avait  to  tell  his  name. 

But  strutted  stately  lien  ; 

Hail ! hail ! my  gentle  Garrick,  hail ! 

Your  parson  comes  agen  ; 

XV. 

“ And  here  it  is,  a braAV  neAV  play. 

The  best  that  ere  Avas  Avrote  ; 

My  ain  head’s  Avark,  a’  but  saft  bits 
By  lUA'  friend  * ot. 

When  Garrick  liad  a’  Douglas  read. 

He  gloAvr’d  Avi’  baith  his  een. 

And  stamping  Avi’  his  foot,  he  cry’d, 

Sic  d d stuff  ne’er  Avas  seen. 

XVI. 

“ Sic  solemn  lang  prayers  on  the  stage,f 
Wand  gar  a Christian  grue  ; 

Mix’d  Avi’  sic  oaths  and  dcv’lish  rants 
As  troopers  neA'er  kneAv  ; 

Your  Wylie  Heroine’s  auld  disgrace. 

Thro’  the  thin  A’eil  is  seen  ; ^ 

And  for  the  killing  tAva  poor  rogues,j: 

Xane  hero  e’er  has  been. 

XVII. 

“ Then  up  and  spake  a AAylie  man, 

Right  proud  o’  miglit  was  he. 

If  this  be  come  frae  a Scots  priest. 

Its  dear  Avelcome  to  me. 

I set  a Quixote  on  a seat. 

And  there  I keep  him  still. 

And  this  d — d play  s’all  acted  be 
At  Enbrugh  Avhen  I will. 

XVIII. 

“ Cheer  up,  young  Parson ; wi’  this  line 
Down  to  ni}'  agent  gae  ; 

A greater  tlirang  than  e’er  was  seen. 

He’ll  gar  greet  at  your  play. 

The  Parson  bent  his  back  and  thanks 
GaA’e  to  the  noble  (Duke), 

And  Avi’  light  purse,  but  lighter  heart. 

His  hameward  journey  took. 

XIX. 

“ Hark  ! C(a)r(ly)le,  C(up)ples,  a’  my  friends ; 
Braw  news  I noAV  can  tell ; 

(Argyle)  my  Douglas  Avill  protect, 

Let  Garrick  gae  to  hell. 

You  C(a)r(ly)le,  Avrite  an  epilogue, 

A prologue  sine  will  I ; 

We’ll  bauldly  to  the  play-house  gae  § 

And  a’  our  kirk  defy. 


* I cannot  fill  up  this  hiatus. — J.D-  I 

t “ It  must  here  be  observed  that  this  Tragedy  AAms  cor-  i 
rected  between  the  time  of  Mr.  Garrick’s  seeing  it  and  its  ! 
being  acted  the  first  night  at  Edinburgh;  and  more  cor-  [ 
rected  the  second  day,  and  very  much  altered  after  it  had 
been  seven  times  acted ; tho’  it  had  been  celebrated  by 
the  poet  or  one  of  his  intimate  friends,  in  the  newspapers, 
as  the  most  perfect  Avork  of  genius  produced  in  any  age. 

X “ As  the  imitator  did  not  see  this  play  acted  more  than 
once,  and  was  at  a too  great  distance  from  the  stage  to  hear 
eA^'ery  AA'ord,  perhaps  the  hero  killed  but  one. 

§ “ The  humour  of  imitation  is  grown  so  strong,  that 
the  A^ery  cream  of  the  Tragedj^  cannot  escape  it : — 
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XX. 

“ Our  friends  warde  us  to  bide  at  hame, 

And  nae  offence  to  gi ; 

. But  a’  that  they  can  say  or  do, 

Forbidden  we  winna  be. 

1’  the  gude  green  room  he  first  saw  Ward, 
Plaiting  her  nut-brown  hair  ; 

O save  my  darling,  and  I’ll  ay 
Kemember  you  in  pray’r. 


Can  any  reader  of  X.  & Q.,”  supply  informa- 
tion regarding-  tlie  autliorship  of  this  parody  ? 

J.  D. 

Edinburgh. 


IMPORTAXT  BIBLIOGEAPHICAL  AXXOUNCE- 
MENT. 


XXI. 

Far  better  I loo  that  bonny  face. 

But  and  that  nut-brown  hair. 

Than  a’  my  brethren  in  the  land. 

As  they  preach  here  and  there. 

And  syne  he  kissed  her  rosie  cheek,* * 
And  syne  her  cherry  lip  ; 

I’m  o’  my  Douglas  just  as  fou 
As  o’  the  stane  the  hip. 

XXII. 

I got  him  in  my  mother’s  house,f 
Wi’  mickle  sin  and  shame  ; 

Baith  him  and  Agis  Garrick'  damn’d. 
And  if  W ard  join  to  blame. 

To  me  nae  after  day  nor  night 
Will  e’er  prove  saft  or  kind  ; 

I’ll  fill  the  air  wi’  heavy  sighs. 

And  greet  till  I am  blind. 

XXIII. 

I never  had  a priest  till  now. 

Here  kneeling  at  my  feet 

’Twere  pity  o’  my  tender  heart. 

Sic  a sweet  youth  s’ou’d  greet. 

With  waefu’  wae  I hear  jmur  plaint, 
Sair,  sail’,  I curse  the  deed 

That  ever  Garrick’s  cruel  scorn, 

Sae  lang  your  heart  gar’d  bleed. 

xxiy. 

There’s  nae  help  for  poor  Agis  now. 
He’s  bury’d  been  sae  lang  ; 

Nor  can  we  lay  his  angry  ghaist. 
That  scheech’s  in  mony  a sang. 

But  for  the  bonny  bastard  lad 
Be  in  nae  fear  nor  pain ; 

For  him  I will  do  mickle  mair 
Than  for  ane  o’  my  ain. 

“ FINIS.” 


As  looks  our  Bard,  so  look  ids  six  brave  brothers. 
Array’d  in  nature’s  pride,  their  mien,  their  speech. 

Are  frankly  foolish  ; and  can  ne’er  deceive 

Those  fools  who  think  priests  should  seem  always  wise. 

And  Morice  matching  their  most  mighty  minds. 

Up  rose  these  Heroes  ; on  their  warlike  eyes 
Sat  bold  defiance  ; on  their  hostile  march 
Keen  arrows  followed  ; as  the  thunder-bolt 
Pursues  the  flash. 

* “ It  was  impossible  to  forbear  imitating  the  most  af- 
fecting lines  in  the  old  Ballad  ; and  there  can  be  no  in- 
decorum in  supposing  a few  chaste  endearments  between 
the  anxious  young  poet  and  the  handsome  actress  on 
whom  his  future  fame  and  Avealth  entirely  depended. 

f “ The  changing  father’s  house  into  mother’s  house  is 
purely  metaphorical ; and  signifies  onlj"  his  conceiving 
and  bringing  forth  his  tAvo  illegitimate  plays,  AAdiile  a 
minister  in  his  mother  church. 

f “ There  can  be  no  impropriety  in  supposing  that  the 
bard  presented  his  supplications  in  that  posture  so  familiar 
to  stage  players,  and  to  the  imagination  of  dramatic 
poets.” 


The  Editor  of  “ & Q.”  is  so  kind  as  to 

allow  me  to  make  public  in  the  most  appro- 
priate quarter  my  design  of  bringing  out  imme- 
diately, in  monthly  parts,  a work  upon  which  I 
have  been  engaged  for  several  years.  The  title 
proposed  to  be  given  to  this  book  is,  “ A Hand- 
book to  the  Early  Popular,  Poetical,  and  Dramatic 
Literature  of  England  and  Scotland,  from  the  In- 
vention of  Printing  to  1660.” 

Such  a project  as  the  present  one  will  neces- 
sarily, in  its  execution,  go  in  a certain  measure 
over  ground  which  has  been  occupied  already  by 
other  labourers  in  a similar  field ; but  the  field 
is  one  which  has  been  cultivated  in  such  a manner 
as  to  afford  rich  material  for  new  workers. 

Our  early  literature  has  very  numerous  admirers 
both  in  the  Old  World  and  in  the  New.  It  is  to 
these  that  I appeal  for  encouragement  and  support, 
and  I do  so  with  confidence. 

One  branch  of  early  English  literature  which, 
in  existing  works  of  reference  has  been  very  su- 
perficially treated,  will  receive  peculiar  attention, 
and  a new  prominence  to  which  I think  it  fairly 
entitled.  I refer  to  our  Popular  Literature  in  the 
strict  sense  of  that  term,  and  to  our  Folk  Lore, 
which  are  bound  together  by  very  intimate  ties. 
I shall  not  scruple  to  give  a large  space  to  Tom 
Thumb  and  Robin  Goodfelloav  ; for  my  purposes, 
these  two  heroes  are  worth  more  than  a cartload 
of  tracts  political  and  polemical.  I purpose  to 
enter  at  large  into  the  bibliographical  history  of 
all  our  Romances  of  chivalry,  all  our  Jest-Books, 
all  our  Drolleries,  and  all  our  old  story-books. 

The  light  and  perishable  effusions  of  past  cen- 
! tiiries  will  have  a higher  fascination  for  me  than 
' the  gravest  discourses  of  my  most  erudite  and 
accomplished  countrymen — for  this  once.  I shall 
do  more  honour  to  JacJv  of  Neivhury  and  Tom 
Long  the  Carrier,  and  Captain  Hind,  the  Great 
\ Robber  of  England,  than  to  king,  duke,  or  prelate. 
I,  too,  shall  be  drawn  away  from  Bishop  Latimer 
to  Robin  Hood. 

In  my  pages  will  be  gathered  together  and 
I embodied  (in  a few  words)  all  the  latest  discoveries 
in  bibliographjq  and  an  examination  of  the  con- 
tents will,  it  is  hoped,  justify  completely  the  un- 
dertaking. 

I purpose  to  furnish  in  the  case  of  all  rare  im- 
portant volumes  the  imprint,  and  a collation,  Avith 
a note  of  tire  public  repositories  in  which  they  are 
to  be  found. 

Further,  to  supply  Avhat,  I think  it  Avill  be 
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granted  readily,  lias  l)een  liitlierto  a want — a ca- 
talogue, as  perfect  as  possible,  of  tlie  works  of 
William  Elderton,  Thomas  Eeloney,  Kicliard  John- 
son, Martin  Parker,  Richard  Tarlton,  Laurence 
Price,  George  Gascoigne,  George  Y/hetstone,  John 
Taylor  the  water  poet,  and  Andrew  Borde. 

Surprising  as  it  may  appear  at  lirst  sight,  such 
a task  has  never  down  to  this  time  been  efficiently 
performed ; and  the  Hand-book  vnll  also  com- 
prise, among  others,  new  and  thoroughly-revised 
articles  under  the  following  heads : — 

^‘Shakespeare,”  ‘^Drayton,”  ‘^Daniel,”  “Bar- 
tholomew Fair,”  ‘‘Fairy Tales,”  “Breton,”  “Row- 
lands,” “Lodge,”  “ Greene,”  “ Jenuer  (T.),” 
“Laud,”  “Adam  Bell,”  “Ballads,”  “News,” 
“Earthquakes,”  “Wonders,”  “Fires,”  “' Gesta 
Romanorum.” 

Hundreds  of  fugitive  pieces,  broadsides,  and 
ballads  will  be  indexed  for  the  first  time,  either 
under  general  heads,  or  under  the  author’s  name, 
where  his  name  is  known,  and  important  additions 
will  be  so  made  in  very  numerous  instances  to 
the  list  of  a man’s  writings.  I may  adduce,  for 
example,  Sik  Fkakcis  YMetley,  Thomas  De- 
LONEY,  and  Maetih  Paeeee. 

Here  and  there,  rather  than  break  abruptly  an 
useful  chronological  series,  I have  allowed  myself 
to  carry  it  down  a little  beyond  the  Restoration. 
Such  has  been  the  case  with  the  articles  upon  the 
Drolleries,  Bartholomew  Fair,  and  Ballads;  and, 
as  far  as  the  last  was  concerned,  it  seemed  to  me 
that  such  a course  was  warranted  by  the  familiar 
fact,  that  of  this  particular  kind  of  literature  a 
vast  proportion  survives  only  in  reimpressions, 
bearing  date  long  after  the  period  of  original  pub- 
lication. 

I shall  receive  witli  gratitude  any  particulars 
of  undescribed  editions  or  of  unique  books  coming 
within  the  categoiy  to  which  I have  limited  my- 
self. W.  Caeew  Hazlitt. 

55,  Addison  Eoad,  Kensington, 


EARLY  SCOTTISH  CHARTERS. 

I have  in  my  possession  a considerable  number 
of  ancient  writings,  consisting  of  various  charters 
and  title  deeds  appertaining  to  certain  lands  in 
the  county  of  Peebles,  in  Scotland,  which  were 
formerl}'-  held  by  my  progenitors.  In  the  year 
1636  their  owner  v/as  my  lineal  ancestor,  James 
Russell  of  Kingside,  who  appears  to  have  be- 
stowed them  on  Heriot’s  Hospital,  Edinburgh : as 
by  a charter,  dated  October  12,  1646,  he  grants  to 
his  wife  Agnes  Hay,  in  life-rent  only,  “the  lands 
of  Middlethird  of  Siipperfield,  to  be  h olden  of  the 
provost,  bailies,  ministers,  and  council  of  Edin- 
burgh, as  trustees  and  governors  of  Heriot’s  Hos- 
pital.” Some  of  these  documents  are  of  great 
antiquity,  and  no  small  interest.  I append  the 
description  of  a few  of  the  earlier  of  them  : — 


1.  Charter  by  Richard  Cumyn,  with  consent  of 
Hestild  his  wife,  to  the  church  of  the  Holy  Cross 
of  Edinburgh,  in  perpetual  alms,  of  the  land,  of 
Siipperfield.  Bate  about  1170. 

2.  Translation  of  the  foregoing  charter,  appar- 
ently made  prior  to  the  year  1600. 

3.  Charter  by  William,  King  of  Scots,  to  the 
church  of  the  Iloly  Cross  of  Edinburgh,  in  per- 
petual alms,  of  the  land  (of  Siipperfield)  which 
Richard  Cumyn,  with  consent  of  Hestild  his  wife, 
formerly  doted  to  the  said  church,  saving  the 
service  to  be  performed  therefore  to  the  king  and 
his  successors.  Witnesses : Walter  de  Bidon, 
Chancellor Richard  de  Moreville,  Constable ; 
Walter  Oliphard,  Walter  and  Robert  de  Berkley, 
John  of  Lundin,  and  Robert  Boswell.  Dated  at 
Jedburgh,  before  1179. 

4.  Charter  by  David  de  Lindsay  to  the  church 
of  the  Holy  Cross  of  Edinburgh,  in  perpetual 
alms,  of  the  lands  of  Siipperfield,  Tying  and 
bounded  as  in  the  charter  granted  to  the  said 
church  by  Richard  Cumyn.  Date  about  1244. 

The  monks  of  Holyrood  remained  possessors  oi 
this  Siipperfield  property  for  nearly  four  hundred 
years  j when,  in  the  year  1560,  considering  it  no 
doubt  admirable  to  exchange  land  for  gold,  they 
disposed  of  the  same  to  “John  Pennycuik,  elder 
and  younger  of  that  ilk,”  by  a p)recept  executed 
in  their  name  by  Robert,  Commendator  of  the 
church  of  Holyrood.  I have  the  original  of  this 
precept.  It  is  dated  at  Holyrood,  August  16, 
1560  and  signed,  “ Robertus  Cohlendatarius 
Sancte  Crucis.” 

I enclose  a copy  of  No.  2,  the  translation  of 
Richard  Cumyn’s  charter.  The  original  charter 
itself  is  beautifully  engrossed  on  a parchment 
nine  inches  long,  by  six  broad,  now  dark  and 
discoloured  vrith  age;  but  the  writing  as  sharp 
and  legible,  and  the  ink  as  black  after  seven 
centuries,  as  if  it  had  been  penned  yesterday. 

“ The  expossitioii  of  ane  Charter  given  by  Richard 
Cuming  to  the  Channons  serving  God  at  the 
Kirk  of  Halirudhous,  in  Ed'". 

“ Richart  Cuming,  to  all  the  sones  of  the  halie  mother 
kirk  helth,  Be  it  knovven  als  weill  to  y’^  y*=  to  come  as 
them  y‘5  present  me  av*  assent  and  counssall  of  Hesteild, 
my  Avyffe,  and  of  m3’  airs,  to  have  giAvn  and  be  this  present 
charter  confirmed  to  god  and  to  the  kirk  of  Halirudhous, 
or  holie  croce  of  Ed^‘,  and  to  the  channons  serving  god 
yi',  in  frie  and  perpetuall  almes  for  the  saule  of  King 
Dauid  and  Earle  Henrie,  king  Malcome,  and  for  the 
saftie  of  king  Williame  and  Dauid  his  brother,  and  for 
mj^  aAvn  saiftie  and  m}^  Avytfs,  and  1113’  airs  and  all  mj" 
ancesso^'®  and  successo’’®,  all  the  land  from  the  lieid  ol 
kingfettburne  as  it  falls  doun  in  hm,  and  as  hm  goe-s 
doun  to  biggerford,  and  so  b3’  the  great  ■wa3’’  to  the  next 
torrent  neir  a croce,  and  as  y‘  torrent  runs  in  pollinterf, 
and  as  pollinterf  goes  down  to  the  great  mos,  and  so  be 
the  great  mos  to  Alrieburn,  and  as  alrieburn  goes  upe  to 
Avest  mendik  and  sud  to  the  places  of  Old  Scares  or  Sklin- 
ders,  and  so  to  the  Calk  stone,  and  sud  to  the  heid  of 
pollinterf,  and  sud  to  the  heid  of  kingsettburne.  And  I 
ordain  also  3/*^  my  foirs’d  channons  sail  liaAm  the  s’ds  lands 
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be  the  foirsaid  merches,  and  poses  libertie  to  big 

ane  milne,  with  tlie  rest  and  haill  liberties  q’lk  any  almes 
had  in  the  kingdonie  of  Scotland,  and  siid  y^  I and  my 
airs  makes  frie  the  s’ds  lands  and  the  foirs’ds  channons  of 
all  service  and  customes  ather  to  or  sellfs  or  the  king 
and  his  bailzies,  and  we  doted  frie  of  all  service  or  ex- 
actiouns  secular  so  far  as  perteins  to  so  much  Land,  be- 

ffoir  thir  witness,  Rodberte,  sone  of David, 

priest  of  Linlithgow  ; Ro*-,  chaplen  ; Odinell  and  Simon, 
my  sones  ; Henri  Rewell  Laurence,  clerk  ; Roger,  person 
of  Rule  ; Heldric,  stewart  of  Lintoun,  and  oy",  Ry^ 
inanie  men  of  good  fame.” 

Lord  Lindsay,  in  Lis  Lives  of  the  Lindsays 
(vol.  i.  p.  25),  in  reference  to  this  very  charter, 
mentions  that  — 

“ Hestild,  the  wife  of  Richard  Cumyn,  was  daughter 
and  heiress  of  Gothrick,  or  Uchtred,"son  and  heir  of 
Donaldbane,  King  of  Scots,  son  of  Duncan,  King  of  Scots ; 
and  appears  as  the  wife  successively  of  Richai’d  Ciimyn, 
c.  1152 — 1159,  and  of  Malcom,  Earl  of  Athol,  c.  1178 — 
1186.” 

This  Eichard  Cumyn  was  great  grandfather  of 
the  Eed  Cumyn  of  Badenoch,  the  rival  claimant 
with  Eobert  Bruce  to  the  Scottisli  crown,  and 
who  was  hilled  h}^  him  in  the  church  at  Dumfries. 

The  charter  of  King  William  tlie  Lion  is  only 
a copy,-  but  to  judge  by  the  writing,  at  least 
three  centuries  old.  It  is  endorsed  : — 

^ “ The  just  double  of  ane  Chartoure  of  Confirmacion  be 
King  Williame  of  the  bounding  of  the  land  of  Sliper- 
tield.” 

I send  also  a literal  triinscript  * of  David  de 
Lindsay’s  charter,  the  original  of  which  is  a very 
tine  piece  of  writing  on  parchment  (eight  inches 
lono’,  by  six  broad),  in  excellent  condition;  and 
having  the  seal,  excepting  some  letters  of  the  mar- 
ginal inscription,  in  complete  preservation.  This 
seal,  according  to  Lord  Lindsay,  who  alludes  to 
this  charter  likewise  in  his  LJees  (vol.  i.  p.  24),  is 
the  Lindsay  eagle ; and  was  assumed  by  David 
de  Lindsay^  as  his  cognisance,  on  his  marriage 
with  his  kinswoman  Aleonora  de  Lindsay,  co- 
heiress of  the  Barons  of  W olverley. 

“ David  de  Lyndeseye.  Omnibus  filiis  sancte  matris 
ecclesie,  Salutem.  — Sciant  tarn  posteri  quam  presentes, 
me  concessisse,  et  hac  carta  mca  confirmasse,  Deo  et  ec- 
clesie Sancte  Crucis  de  Edenbroc,  et  canonicis  ibidem  Deo 
seruientibus,  et  seruituris.  In  liberam  et  perpetuam  ele- 
mpsinam,  totam  illam  terram  scitus  de  Slapersfeld,  quam 
Ricardus  Cumin  eis  In  liberam  elemosinam  dedit,  et 
carta  sua  conlii-mauit,  hiis  uidelicet  diuisis.  Totam  ter- 
rain a capite  Ivyngessete  burne,  sicut  descendit  in  Linam, 
et  sicut  Lina  descendit  usque  ad  Biggeresforde,  et  sic  per 
magnam  uiam  usque  ad  proximuin  torrentem  iuxta  Cru- 
cem,— et  sicut  torrens  descendit  in  Pollentarf,— et  sicut 
xoilentarf  ad  magnum  Mos  descendit,  et  sic  per  magnum 
Mos  usque  ad  Alreburne,  et  sicut  Alreburne  ascendit 
occidente  Menedicte,  et  ita  ad  loca  ueterum  scalingarum,  et 
ita  ad  ^apidem  Catte,  et  ita  ad  capud  Pollentarf,  et  ita  ad 
Kyngessete  burne.  Yolo  itaque,  ut  predict!  Canonic! 
prenominatam  terram  per  prescriptas  diuisas  quiete  ha- 
beant,  libere  possideant,  cum  libertate  faciendi  molen- 

[*  We  have  printed  it  in  extenso.  Some  words  have,  we 
believe,  been  misread  by  the  transcriber.— Ed.  “ X.  & Q.”] 


dinuni,  et  ceteris  libertatis  uniuersis  quas  aliqua  elemosina 
melius  habet  in  Regno  Scocie.  Et  ita  quod  ego,  et  heredes 
mei,  terram  prenominatam,  et  Canonicos  prefatos,  erga 
nos  de  omni  seruicio  et  consuetudine  quietos  et  liberos 
clamauimus,  et  erga  donainum  Regem  et  Balliuos  eius,  de 
omni  seruicio  et  secular!  exaccione  ad  tantum  terre  per- 
tinent! adquietabimus.  Sicnt  in  cartis  Ricardi  Cumin  et 
Willelmi  Cumin  filii  sui  continetur. 

“ Hiis  testibus, — Waltero  de  Kungelton,  Johanne  et 
Rolando,  militibus,  Radulpho  et  Roberto  capellanis,  Jo- 
hanne Albo,  Rodulfo  de  Ribester,  Olivera  Senescallo,  et 
multis  aliis. 

(Dorso)  “ Donacio  de  Slepfeld.” 

The  question  naturally  occurs,  why  was  it  ne- 
cessary for  David  de  Lindsay  to  confirm  Eichard 
Cumyn’s  charter  by  a separate  charter  of  his  own, 
after  confirmation  had  already,  as  we  see,  been 
made  by  King  William  the  feudal  lord,  or  over- 
superior ? This  is  a problem  for  the  solution  of 
which  I should  be  much  indebted  to  any  of  your 
correspondents,  who  may  be  more  conversant  with 
such  matters  than  I am. 

I may  mention,  in  conclusion,  that  the  exist- 
ence of  these  records  has  only  very  recently  come 
to  my  knowledge : they  having  been  brought  to 
light  in  turning  over  the  contents  of  an  old  box, 
where  they  had  lain  hid  for  half  a century. 

II.  A.  Kennedy. 

Gay  Street,  Bath. 


XATIOXAL  PORTRAIT  EXHIBITIOX,  1866. 

Portrait  oe  Blake. — Can  you  inform  me  who 
officiates  for  the  committee  of  the  proposed  Na- 
tional Portrait  Exhibition  for  1866,  which  has  been, 
noticed  in  one  of  your  recent  numbers  (No.  204  of 
Nov.  25),  as  I possess  the  original  portrait  of  Ad- 
miral Eobert  Blake,  formeiW  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  J.  Ames,  and  printed  and  published  by 
Thomas  Preston.  This  portrait,  if  acceptable,  I 
would  exhibit.  E.  TIorman  Fisher. 

Bath, 


Bishop  Gaueen  (3"^^  S.  viii.  496.)  — This  por- 
trait was  purchased  bjq  and  is  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of,  Thos.  H.  Bates,  Esq.,  of  Wolsingham,  in 
the  county  of  Durham.  E.  H.  A. 


Portraits  by  Gainsborohgh  and  Sir  Joshua 
Eeynolds. — Permit  me  to  mention  some  portrait&' 
which  I anticipate  will  be  found  very  good  and- 
yet  are  quite  unknown.  Two  full-length  por- 
traits of  Ealph  Bell  of  Thirsk,  and  his  wife  Anne, 
daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Edward  Conyers  (of 
the  D’Arcav  familv),  by  Gainsborouoh.  E.  Bell 
was  M.P.  for  Thirsk,  1710, 1713,  and  1715.  These 
now  belong  to  F.  Bell,  Esq.,  the  Hall,  Thirsk. 

A square  picture  of  the  wits,  savants,  and  artists 
then  at  Eome  by  Sir  Joshua  Eeynolds — all  por- 
traits, now  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Newcomen, 
Kirkleatham  Hall,  near  Eedcarr. 
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Two  curious  caricatures : No.  1.  Lord  Naas,  famous 
for  his  exaggerations,  and  Lord  Milltown,  famous 
for  swallowing  all  he  heard.  No.  2.  Lord  Mill- 
town,  Lord  Charleville,  and  two  others  one  sup- 
posed to  he  W elsh,  as  he  has  a leek  in  his  hand. 
These  two  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  They  were 
both  exhibited  at  the  First  Exhibition  in  Dublin, 
and  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Queen  and  the  late 
Prince  Consort.  Now  held  by  the  Earl  of  Mill- 
town,  Russborough  House,  Blessenton,  Ireland. 

E.  T. 


Husbands  at  the  Chubch  Dooe. — The  well- 
known  passage  in  Chaucer  states  of  the  wife  of 
Bath : — 

“ Husbands  at  the  Church  doore  had  she  five.” 

From  this  passage  some  have  considered  that 
the  marriage  was  solemnised  anciently  at  the 
church  door,  or  that  the  ceremony  commenced 
there  j and  this  would  seem  probable  from  Little- 
ton’s, words  Dower,”  sec.  39)  : — 

When  he  comraeth  to  the  church  door  to  be  married 
there,  after  affiance  and  troth  plighted,  he  endoweth  the 
woman' of  his  whole  land,  or  of  the  halfe,  or  other  lesser 
part  thereof,  and  there  openly  doth  declare  the  quantit}^ 

■ and  the  certainty  of  the  land  she  shall  have  for  her  dower.” 

It  appears,  however  (sec.  41),  that  the  woman, 
if  she  thought  proper,  might  refuse  such  dower, 
•■and  declare  that  she  would  rather  abide  by  her 
future  rights  at  Common  Law.  Lord  Coke,  com- 
menting on  these  passages,  says  expressly,  this 
dower  must  be  made  ^‘ad  ostium  ecclesiae  sive 
monasterii,”  and  that  it  is  not  good  if  made  ad 
ostium  castri  sive  messuagii.”  He  also  expressly 
states  : — 

This  dower  is  ever  afte?-  marriage  solemnized ; and, 
therefore,  this  dower  is  good  without  deed,  becau'se  he 
cannot  make  a deed  to  his  wife.” 

And  Jacob  (Lmv  Dictionary^  sub  voce  Dower,”) 
says  it  was  made  ^immediately  after  marriage.” 

Does  not  Chaucer,  by  mention  of  the  church 
door,  seem  to  infer  that  all  her  husbands  were 
men  of  property ; and  had  each  of  them  endowed 
the  jolly  lady  ad  ostium  ecclesite  ” with  some 
-of  their  lands  and  tenements  ? .A.  A. 

Poets’  Corner. 

Anecdote  oe  the  Ikon  Duke. — It  was  but  the 
other  day,  when  walking  through  the  fields,  who 
should  I see  leaning  against  a stile  but  old  Robert 
Southfield,  the  pensioner.  Grood  morning,  Ro- 
bert,” sa3''s  I,  on  coming  up  to  him.  Your 
servant.  Sir,”  says  he ; and  it  was  not  long,  you 
may  be  sure,  before  that  we  were  talking  of  “ guns, 
and  drums,  and  wounds,”  and  the  great  Duke 
himself,”  for  Robert  prides  himself  in  having, 
whilst  serving  in  the  military  train,  always  been 
attached  to  the  personal  baggage  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  Ah ! sir,”  said  he,  at  last ; he  was 
a grand  man,  he  was,  and  alvrays  so  fond  of  a joke. 


I remember,  sir,  once  when  we  were  on  the  march— 
a pouring  wet  day  it  was — the  horses  were  up  to 
their  knees  in  water,  and  the  waggons  a sticking 
in  the  mud,  and  the  men  were  splashed  from  neck 
to  foot,  and  drenching  wet,  when  up  comes  the 
Duke,  a trotting  along  on  his  horse,  slap  bang 
through  the  water  and  mud,  and  as  he  passed  on 
he  said,  ‘ Take  care,  my  men,  I don’t  splash  you ; 
take  care,  my  men,  I don’t  splash  you ; ’ ha  ! ha ! ” 
said  the  old  man  bursting  with  laughter,  that  he 
did!”  J.  H.  W. 

Pope  and  Theobald. — In  looking  through  the 
second  edition  of  Pope’s  Shakespeare,  published 
in  1728,  I was  rather  amused  at  the  following 
note  by  Pope  on  the  alterations  introduced  into 
the  text  by  Theobald,  and  in  the  belief  that  it  is 
not  very  generally  known,  I venture  to  send  it 
you : — 

“ Since  the  publication  of  our  first  edition,  there  hav- 
ing been  some  attempts  upon  Shakespear  publish’d  by 
Lewis  Theobald  (which  he  would  not  communicate  dur- 
ing the  time  wherein  that  edition  was  preparing  for  the 
press,  when  we,  by  pub  lick  advertisements,  did  request 
the  assistance  of  all  lovers  of  this  author),  we  have  in- 
serted, in  this  impression,  as  many  of  ’em  as  are  judg’d  of 
any  the  least  advantage  to  the  Poet ; the  whole  amount- 
ing to  about  twentjT'-five  words. 

“ But  to  the  end  every  reader  may  judge  for  himself, 
we  have  annexed  a compleat  list  of  the  rest ; which  if  he 
shall  think  trivial  or  erroneous,  either  in  part  or  the  whole, 
at  worst  it  can  spoil  but  a half  sheet  of  paper,  that  chances 
to  be  left  vacant  here.  And  we  purpose  for  the  future,  to 
do  the  same  with  respect  to  any  other  persons,  who  either 
thro’  candor  or  vanity,  shall  communicate  or  publish,  the 
least  thing  tending  to  the  illustration  of  our  author.  We 
have  here  omitted  nothing  but  pointings  and  meer  errors 
of  the  press,  which  I hope  the  corrector  of  it  has  rectify’d  ; 
if  not,  I con’d  wish  as  accurate  an  one  as  Mr.  Th.  had 
been  at  that  trouble,  which  I desir’d  Mr.  Tonsou  to  solli- 
cit  him  to  undertake.  A.  P.” 

J.  0.  Halliwell. 

Doeset  Folk-loeb. — There  is  a long  mound  in 
a part  of  my  parish  which  is  popularly  called  the 

Giant’s  Grave,”  andwery  near  it  two  large  stones, 
which  have  probably  rolled  down  from  the  beds  of 
chert-like  rock  on  the  side  or  the  chalk-hill  above. 
I discovered  lately  that  there  is  a popular  tradi- 
tion existing,  though  my  informant  somewhat 
doubted  its  correctness,  that  these  stones  move 
whenever  they  hear  the  cocks  crow  in  Chesil- 
borne,  a neighbouring  village. 

C.  W.  Bingham. 

Old  Ameeican  Bank  Bills.  — The  first  issue 
of  paper  money  was  on  the  10th  of  February,  1775. 
The  successful  result  of  the  battle  of  Bunker’s 
Hill  being  known  in  Philadelphia  on  the  22nd  of 
June,  1775,  five  days  after  it  was  fought,  the 
Congress  immediately  voted  an  appropriation  of 
two  millions  of  dollars  in  paper  mone}^  for  the 
defence  of  America.  Five  months  afterwards, 
three  millions  more  were  appropriated  for  the 
same  purpose : — 
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^3  Bill  in  1775.  Device,  an  eagle  and  heron 
fighting — ^^Exitiis  in  diibio  est.” 

$4:  Bill  in  1776.  Device,  wild  hoar  on  the 
point  of  a spear — Aut  mors  ant  vita  decorat.” 

$5  Bill  in  1775.  Device,  small  thorn  hush  and 
a hloody  hand. 

$8  Bill  in  1775.  A harp — “ Majora  minorihus 
consonant.” 

$8  Bill  in  1775.  A sundial,  on  which  the  sun’s 
rays  fall  obliquely. 

,^20  Bill  in  1776.  Stormy  sea — Ooncitatae 
vi.” 

$20  Bill  in  1775.  Sun  shining  on  a tranquil 
sea;  ship  with  canvass  spread. 

,^50  Bill  in  1778.  A pyramid  of  thirteen  steps — 

Perennis.” 

$2  Bill  of  Greorgia.  Two  pitchers  side  by  side. 

$6  Bill  of  Georgia.  Coiled  rattlesnake. 

£2  Bank  Note  of  South  Carolina.  An  arm 
holding  a dagger,  ready  to  strike  a hand  below. 

€10  Bank  Note  of  South  Carolina.  A hand 
holding  a naked  sword. 

€100  Bank  Note  of  South  Carolina.  Twelve 
hearts  united  by  a garland  of  leaves,  a thirteenth 
in  the  centre — ‘‘Quis  separabit.” 

It  will  be  observed  that,  in  the  above  list, 
Georgia  was  the  first  to  issue  money  as  a sovereign 
state ; and  South  Carolina  the  last  to  have  her 
Bills  in  sterling.  W.  W. 

Malta. 

Dial  Motto.  — The  following  motto  occurs  in 
Shenstone  (near  Lichfield)  churchyard  : — 

“If  o’er  the  dial  glides  a shade,  redeem 
The  time  for  lo  ! it  passes  like  a dream  ; 

But  if  ’tis  all  a blank,  then  mark  the  loss 
Of  hours  unhlest  hy  shadows  from  the  Cross.” 

The  dial  is  in  the  form  of  a cross,  the  hours 
being  indicated  by  shadows  cast  by  the  upper 
part  upon  the  arms  of  the  cross.  Those  who  are 
curious  in  such  matters  will  find  an  extensive  col- 
lection of  dial  mottoes  in  Leadbetter’s  Meclianick 
Dialling,  2nd  ed.  Bond.  1769. 

E.  B,  Peossee. 

25,  Southampton  Buildings,  W.C. 

CiisrDEEELLA. — The  mention  of  ladies  attending 
assemblies  in  slippers,  and  of  pumpkins  and  lizards 
being  foimd  in  the  garden,  makes  it  probable  that 
this  story  came  from  the  |East.  CMnclee  is  a 
Hindoo  word  for  ragged  clothing,  and  Ella  a not 
uncommon  woman’s  name  in  India.  The  story  of 
Catskin,  in  Mr.  Halliwell’s  Nursery  Rhymes  of 
England,  very  like  that  of  Cinderella,  is  thought 
to  be  of  Eastern  origin.  The  main  incident  in  , 
the  story  of  Cinderella  has  a parallel  in  history.  J 
Strabo  relates  that  an  eagle  let  fall  the  slipper  of 
Ehodopis  into  the  bosom  of  a king  of  Egypt,  who 
was  so  struck  with  the  smallness  of  it,  that  he 
made  proclamation  he  would  marry  the  female  to 


whom  it  belonged.  In  the  Fairy  Tales  of  the 
Countess  of  D^Anois,  Cinderella  appears  under  the 
name  of  Einetta — a name  not  unlike  the  Tamil 
word  Runetta,  meaning  Little  Kitten,  and  used  by 
Hindoo  women  when  addressing  their  children. 
Pussy  {pusei)  is  also  a Tamil  name  for  a cat. 
The  Tamil  belongs  to  the  Turanian  family  of 
languages,  of  which  the  Lap,  Fin,  and  Turkish 
are  members.  What  is  the  generally  accepted  de- 
rivation of  our  word  .?  H.  C. 


WORCESTER  NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 

Did  abbots  and  priors  officiate  as  justices  of  the- 
peace  by  virtue  of  their  office  ? 

Can  any  Cambridge  man  inform  me  if  there 
still  remains  in  the  library  of  any  of  the  colleges 
there  a MS.  Bible  written  by  Senatus,  a monk  of 
N orcester,  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.  ? If  so,, 
please  to  describe  its  condition  and  general  ap- 
pearance. 

The  prior  and  convent  of  Worcester  in  1245 
gave  a cup  and  one  hundred  shillings  towards  the 
marriage  of  Henry  III.’s  daughter,  but  as  that 
king  had  then  been  married  only  nine  years,  what 
is  the  meaning  of  it  ? W as  this  a mere  be- 
trothal ? 

At  what  time,  or  by  what  process,  did  the  pro- 
I nunciation  of  Latin  vowels  differ  so  much  in  this 
country  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  world  ? 

It  was  stated  in  ^^N.  & Q.”  a year  or  two  ago  - 
that  a large  mass  of  MSS.  by  Dr.  Hickes,  the  Dean 
j of  W^orcester  in  1683,  had  been  recently  burnt  at 
one  of  the  furnaces  of  New  Eiver  Head.  Was 
this  so,  or  have  the  writings  been  preserved  and 
where  ? 

‘‘  Sol.  p’  aqua  vite,”  mentioned  in  a monastic' 
roll,  temp.  Henry  YII.,  was  this  brandy  ? 

Solut.  p’  duoden.  discor.  de  electro  cowntur- 
feit,  xiv®.”  in  a cook’s  roll  (Edward  IV.)  I can 
readily  imagine  the  dishes  to  be  counterfeit,  but 
how  will  the  word  electro  ” apply  at  that  early 
date  ? 

Is  any  instance  known  of  the  widow  of  Charles. 
I.  (after  the  Eestoration)  claiming  arrears  of  fee- 
farm  rents  unpaid  to  the  crown  during  the  civil 
wars  by  deans  and  chapters  or  other  bodies,  and. 
what  was  the  result  ? J.  Noake.. 

W orcester. 


OLD  FRENCH  BALLAD. 

In  the  Edinhurgh  3Iagazme  for  May,  1789,  there 
is  a translation  of  an  old  French  ballad  written 
in  the  fifteenth  century,”  which,  if  genuine,  is 
singularly  interesting.  Two  or  three  stanzas  may 
be  given  as  a specimen  : — 
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“ Scotland’s  King,  tlie  noble  Stuart, 

Foully  murtherd  have  I vievr’d 
By  the  strokes  of  sword  and  halberts 
In  his  royal  blood  imbrued. 

This  his  Queen,  a woeful  witness, 

Was  with  patience  forc’d  to  bear, 

Till  a just,  a bitter  vengeance, 

Eas’d  her  mind,  and  sooth’d  her  care. 

“ I have  seen  the  Duke  of  Clarence 
(So  his  wayward  fate  had  Avdll’d) 

By  liis  special  order  drowned 
In  a cask  with  Malmsey  fill’d  ; 

That  death  should  strike  his  fancy, 

This  the  reason  I suppose — 
lie  might  think  that  hearty  drinking 
Would  appease  his  dying  throes.” 

On  tills  verse  there  is  a note  stating  that  the 
French  bard,  by  mistake,  calls  the  suffering  prince 
Duke  of  Gloster.” 

“ Lastly,  England’s  King  victoidous, 

I have  seen  on  France’s  coast, 

Breathing  nought  but  death  and  slaughter. 
Followed  by  a gallant  host ; 

'But  our  Louis,  subtle  monarch. 

Sent  him  store  of  brisk  Champaign. 

So  the  King,  content  and  jolly. 

Back  to  England  sail’d  again.” 

The  translator  ” remarks  that  it  was  not  wine 
only  which  sent  Edward  IV.  back  into  England, 
but  that  there  was  not  a person  about  him  who 
had  not  been  bribed  by  Louis  XI.  He  refers  to 
Philip  de  Comines  in  support  of  this  assertion, 
and  to  the  receipts  actually  preserved  ^Gn  the 
Archives  of  Paris  when  Comines  wrote.”  If,  in 
point  of  fact,  such  a French  ballad  exists,  it  would 
be  desirable  to  know  where  the  original  can  be 
found,  and  to  know  who  the  translator  or  manu- 
facturer ” was.  J.  M. 


IT.  C.  Agkippa’s  De  Vanitate  Scientiakem: 
Declaiiatio.” — Does  any  reader  possess  a copy 
of  the  above  work,  printed  at  Cologne  (.?),  anno 
1531,  niense  Januario,  which  has  a2nid  Eucharium 
Agri'pimiatem  on  the  title-page,  and  if  so,  could  he 
kindly  inform  me  whether  it  is  a copy  of  the  edi- 
tion of  the  same  date  without  these  words,  or  a 
distinct  reprint  ? A.  Challsteth. 

1,  Yerulam  Buildings,  Gray’s  Inn. 

A]N^0]sry]M0us. — Can  any  one  acquainted  with  the 
literary  history  of  Lewes  inform  me  as  to  the 
authorship  of — I.  The  Mise  of  Leives ; or,  The 
Eestoration  of  Magna  Cliarta,  a Drama  in  five  acts, 
1823.  Published  by  Lea,  Lewes,  and  Simpkin, 
London. — II.  Selections  from  the  English  Poets, 
Shahspeare,  Pope,  rendered  into  Latin  Verse. 
To  which  are  added,  the  remarkable  adventures  of 
Jack  and  Gill.  Lewes^  1848,  4to.  Privately 
printed,  K.  I. 

Antiphon:  ^^Ave  PvEX  gentis  Anglokem.” — 

In  The  Archceologia,scA.  xv.  pp.  66-71,  there  is  an 


account  of  a visit  paid  b}’  King  Henry  VI.  to  St. 
Edmund’s  Bury  in  1433.  It  states  that  the  Bishop 
of  Norwich  and  the  abbots  and  monks  in  proces- 
sion received  the  king  : — 

“ Quern solemuiter  inconserunt,  ac  aspersum 

aqua  benedicta  per  manus  Abbatis,  et  cruce  allata  per 
eundem  ori  regis  primitus  osculanda,  processio  ad  sum- 
mum  altare  procedens  cum  antiphona  ‘ Ave  rex  gentis 
Anglorum,’  notas  harmonite  suaviter  eructando,  cantanti- 
bus  organis  introduxit.” 

I should  be  much  obliged  if  you  could  help  me 
to  find  the  whole  of  the  antiphon  referred  to  be- 
ginning Ave  rex  gentis  Anglorum.” 

X.  Y.  Z. 

Cambodeneh:  COH  . nil  . bee.” — The  Hud- 
dersfield Archieological  and  Topographical  Asso- 
ciation (of  which  I am  Honorary  Secretary)  have 
made  some  interesting  discoveries  of  late  at  Slack, 
in  the  ancient  parish  of  LIuddersfield.  The  foun- 
dation Avails  of  a Roman  quadrangular  building, 
measuring  138  feet  by  64  feet,  have  been  laid  bare. 
There  is  the  outer  Avail ',  the  paved  court,  quite 
complete;  the  janitor  lodge;  the  middle  wall  of 
partition,  dividing  the  house  from  the  outer  court ; 
and  the  centre  hall  and  suite  of  rooms,  perfectly 
defined  by  party  Avails. 

Five  distinct  hypocausts  have  also  been  dug 
out,  and  others  are  supposed  to  be  near ; and  they 
lie  all  together  at  what  is  supposed  to  be  the 
extreme  south-eastern  boundary  of  the  camp  — 
shoAving  that  they  Avere  the  Public  Thermse. 
Some  valuable  coins  and  ornaments  have  been 
found  amongst  the  debris.  Tiles  also  of  various 
shapes  and  devices  haA" e been  thrown  up  in  huge 
quantities ; but  the  most  remarkable  one  is  the 
fianged  tile,  stamped  coh  . mi  . bee  .”  The 
type  stands  out  in  bold  relief  in  some  tiles ; but 
not  all  of  the  same  mould,  as  they  vary. 

This  inscription  has  become  a vexata  questio 
with  antiquaries ; and  I Avill  feel  obliged  if  you 
Avill  be  good  enough  to  AEirtilate  the  subject 
through  N.  & Q. ;”  so  as  to  get  the  opinions  of 
your  archseological  correspondents.  Does  “ bee  ” 
stand  for  Bremetonacse  (Overborough),  the  place 
Avhere  the  tiles  are  said  to  be  made  (and  which  is 
also  a disputed  point)  ? Or  has  it  ever  stood  for 
BEi  ? Was  BEE  and  bei  at  any  time  convertible  ? 

Let  me  mention,  that  the  coins  we  have  found 
are  fourteen  in  number.  Two  of  silver,  one  of 
copper,  and  the  rest  brass.  Two  are  Trajans; 
three,  Nerva  ; one,  Domitian;  three,  Vespasian. 
The  others  we  cannot  yet  trace. 

Geoege  Lloyd. 

Thurstoiiland. 

Ancient  Stone  Coeein.  — Many  years  ago  I 
occasionally  trespassed  in  the  private  grounds  of 
a gentleman,  on  what  AAns  then  called  Crooks 
Moor,  but  which  noAv  may  be  said  to  form  one  of 
the  suburbs  of  Sheffield.  It  is  situated  exactly 
opposite  one  of  the  Sheffield  Water  Oompanj^’s 
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reservoirs,  and  is  now  known  as  Western  or  Broom 
Bank. 

My  object  was  to  visit  an  old  stone  coffin,  which 
was  placed  endways  upon  the  top  of  a mound,  or 
rather  a portion  of  the  original  bank,  of  some 
twenty-five  or  thirty  yards  in  circumference,  and 
twelve  to  fourteen  feet  high  j and  which,  from  the 
appearance  of  the  strata,  had  evidently  been  left 
standing  its  former  height.  The  coffin,  surrounded 
by  some  trees  and  shrubs,  stood  about  five  feet 
out  of  the  ground,  and  was  covered  with  a rude 
carving  in  a kind  of  low  relief,  though  I liave  a 
dim  recollection  that  one  portion  was  incised. 
There  was  no  lid,  and  the  carving,  I believe,  was 
the  same  on  both  sides. 

The  subject,  to  the  best  of  my  remembrance, 
was  that  of  an  archer  in  the  act  of  drawing  a bow, 
and  partially  entwined  within  the  coils  of  a ser- 
pent. Beside  him  lay  a bundle  of  arrows,  and 
another  figure,  not  unlike  a griffin  or  dragon,  near 
his  feet. 

The  owner  of  the  mansion  is  now  dead,  and  I 
am  sorry  to  find  the  relic  is  no  longer  there. 
Perhaps  some  of  the  correspondents  of  N.  & Q,.,” 
who  have  been  in  the  neighbourhood,  may  be 
able  to  throw  some  light  upon  its  origin,  and 
whether  it  was  found  on  the  spot  at  the  time 
the  bank  was  lowered.  The  top  of  the  coffin 
could  just  be  seen  from  the  roadside  by  carefully 
looking  over  a high  wall  and  hedge,  but  only  by 
those  who  were  avrare  of  its  existence.  A. 

Sheffield. 

Feench  peopee  Names. — Are  there  any  French 
names  of  families  ending  in  art,  which  have  be- 
come Angiified  by  changing  the  art  into  ard  or 
arm  F.  M.  S. 

229,  Clarendon  Yillas,  Plumstead. 

Be.  Gideon"  Haevet  was  physician  to  William 
III.  and  to  the  Tower,  about  the  beginning  of  last 
century.  He  was  a well-known  cliaracter  and 
author  of  several  sarcastic  works.  What  was  his 
wife’s  name,  and  what  issue  did  he  leave  ? Is  he 
the  Dr.  Harvey  whose  daughter,  Anne,  became 
second  wife  of  Lieut.-General  Tattoii  in  1717  ? 
(See  Historical  Register^)  F.  M.  S. 

229,  Clarendon  Villas,  Plumstead. 

Haeold’s  Ceoss. — Can  any  one  inform  me  why 
the  south-western  suburb  of  Dublin  received  the 
name  of  Harold’s  Cross  ” ? I do  not  know  of 
any  ‘‘Cross”  having  ever  stood  in  the  district, 
and  the  name  “Harold”  is  certainly  of  Saxon 
origin  5 how  and  when  came  it  to  be  applied  to  a 
district  not  more  than  two  miles  distant  from  the 
centre  of  the  Irish  metropolis  ? I believe,  during 
the  middle  ages,  the  place  where  a funeral  cortege 
stopped  on  the  way  to  the  burial-ground  was 
marked  by  the  erection  of  a “ Cross ; ” may  not 
this  have  something  to  do  with  the  above  name, 
when  v/e  recollect  that  “ Mount  Jerome,”  the 


present  burial  place  of  Dublin,  is  situated  in  this 
district?  John  S.  A.  Cunningham. 

Eathmines. 

loLO  Moeganwg  (i.  €.  Edward  Williams  the 
Bard,  and  last  of  the  Druids)  “N.  & Q.,”  S. 
viii.  41.  — Query.  Is  it  so  ? Is  not  Myfr  Mor- 
gan wg,  of  Pont  y Pridd,  at  present  living,  and  a 
Bard  and  a Druid  ? Glwxsig. 

SiE  James  Macintosh’s  “TIistoey  oe  the 
Revolution.”  — The  first  article  of  the  Bdin- 
hurgh  Review  for  July,  183-5,  is  a criticism  by  Mr. 
(afterwards  Lord)  Macaulay  on  Sir  James  Macin- 
tosh’s History  of  the  Revolution,  1688.  Through- 
out the  whole  article  the  editor  of  the  work  is 
ver}^  severely  handled,  being  charged  with  con- 
ceit, ignorance,  and  incompetency.  The  editor’s 
name  does  not  appear  in  the  book  in  any  shape. 
Is  it  known,  and  if  so,  what  is  it  ? G. 

Edinburgh. 

Pet  Names.  — How  comes  it,  that  the  abbre- 
viated names  for  men  usually  aftect  a monosyl- 
labic snappishness,  like  those  we  give  our  terriers 
and  bulldogs?  as,  for  instance — Jack,  Tom,  Bill, 
Jim,  Dick,  Pat,  Tim,  and  so  on  ] while  those  for 
women  are  mostly  dissyllables — Fanny,  Sally, 
Lizzie,  Jenny,  Bessie,  with  an  almost  unvaried 
etcetera.  Is  there  a philosophy  in  this  ? Does  it 
copy  a Semitic  use  ? I find  Ish  there  becoming 
Isli-ah,  for  woman ',  tail,  night,  its  proper  feminine 
being  lailah ; and  otherwheres  as  well,  e.  g.  ^nan, 
woman — homo,  an  added  syllable  making  it  homina 
{fcemina)  ; and  2^'aer,  miella  ; heros,  heroina. 

Some  of  your  many  philological  friends  will 
perhaps  add  to  the  illustrations  and  explain,  if 
explicable,  the  rule.  O.  T.  W. 

Scotch  Peoveee.  — What  is  the  origin  of  the 
old  Scotch  proverb,  “ He  who  maun  gang  to 
Cupar,  maun  gang  to  Cupar  ” ? Otherwise,  xX  wil- 
ful man  will  have  his  own  wav. 

A.  IT.  K.  C.  L. 

Solon  and  Chilo. — 

“ Solon  wished  everybody  to  be  ready  to  take  every- 
body else’s  part ; but  surely  Chilo  was  wiser  in  holding, 
that  public  affairs  go  on  best  when  the  laws  have  much 
attention  and  the  orators  none.” — Letter  to  Earl  Grey  07i 
Refoi’m,  by  the  Eev.  J.  Beacon,  London,  1831,  pp.  64. 

What  authority  had  Mr.  Beacon  for  attributing 
such  opinions  to  Solon  and  Chilo?  Who  was 
the  latter  ? G.  A.  P. 

Welsh  Deama. — Can  any  one  inform  me  who 
is  the  author  of  an  article  on  Shakspeare  con- 
taining a translation  of  part  of  Julius  Ccesar  in 
Welsh,  published  in  the  Traethodyd  (July,  1864), 
a Welsh  magazine  ? There  is  a Welsh  translation 
of  Hamlet,  by  Mr.  D.  Griffiths,  and  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  by  Mr.  Owen  Jones.  Has  there  been  any 
other  English  drama  translated  into  Welsh  ? 

R.  I. 
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Nokpolk  Poets.  — If  you  will  favour  me  with 
the  names  of  such  our  poets  as  have  resided  in  the. 
county  of  Norfolk  or  been  born  in  that  county,  I 
shall  be  obliged.  William  Cowper  died  there, 
Robert  Greene  was  born  there,  and  Phineas 
Fletcher  resided  in  the  county,  but  I am  not  sure 
of  others.  Sir  John  Suckling’s  father  was  of  Nor- 
wich, but  I know  not  whether  the  poet  ever  lived 
there.  E.  H.  P. 

[We  can  add  a few  more  names  to  the  list  of  poets  con- 
nected with  Norfolk,  namely,  William  Beloe,  the  trans- 
lator of  Herodotus  ; William  Broome  was  rector  of  Pul- 
ham  ; John  Henry  Colls,  dramatist ; Eichard  Corbet, 
Bishop  of  Norwich  ; Hugh  Downman  ; Thomas  Girdle- 
stone,  translator  of  Anacreon  ; Bishop  Joseph  Hall,  buried 
in  Heigham  church  ; Henry  Headley,  poet,  and  editor  of 
Ancient  Poetry  ; James  Hook,  musical  composer  ; Wil- 
liam Hum ; Edward  Jerningham  ; Thomas  Legge,  dra- 
matist ; Thomas  Phaer,  translator  of  Yirgil ; Edmund 
Back ; James  Sayers,  satirist ; Frank  Sayers  ; Thomas 
Shadw'ell ; John  Skelton  was  rector  of  Diss ; Benjamin 
Stillingfleet ; and  Arthur  Wilson.  Our  correspondent 
may  also  glance  his  eye  over  the  General  Index  to  the 
History  of  Norfolk,  2 vols.  8vo,  1829,  for  other  poetical 
worthies  connected  with  this  county.  Sir  John  Suckling 
was  horn  at  Withara  in  Middlesex,  and  does  not  appear 
to  have  resided  in  Norfolk.] 

Eesebe  Salverte.  — Permit  me  to  inquire, 
tbroLigh  the  medium  of  your  pages,  if  there  has 
been  an  entire  translation  into  English  of  his 
work  Bes  Sciences  occultes,  published  in  Paris  in 
1843  ? That  published  in  1846  by  the  late  A.  T. 
Thompson,  M.D,,  under  the  title  The  Philosophy  of 
Magic,  is  not  a complete  translation  of  it,  for  the 
reasons  stated  by  I)r.  Thompson  in  his  preface. 
Allow  me  also  to  ask  for  information  as  to  the 
date  of  the  death  of  Eusebe  Salverte,  and  any 
biographical  notice  of  him  and  his  writings. 

D.  W.  S. 

[There  is  no  entire  English  translation  of  Des  Sciences 
occultes:  the  third  French  edition,  published  in  1856, 
contains  an  Introduction  by  E.  Littre,  and  portrait.  The 
Eev.  L.  H.  Mordacque  has  translated  into  English  Sal- 
ver te’s  History  of  the  Names  of  Men,  Nations,  and  Places, 
2 vols.  8 VO,  1862-64.  Anne-Joseph-Eusebe  Baconniere 
Salverte  was  born  in  Paris  in  1771,  and  died  in  November, 
1839.  There  is  a brief  notice  of  him  in  the  Supplement 
to  Gorton’s  Biographical  Dictionary  ; but  a more  extended 
account,  with  a complete  list  of  his  works,  is  contained 
in  the  new  edition  of  the  Biographic  Universelle,  xxxvii. 
568-570.] 

Mooes  ik  Spain.  — Could  you  tell  me  of  a 
good  book  upon  the  Moors  in  Spain,”  and  where 
it  might  be  obtained  ? Also,  where  the  following 
might  be  got : Chronica  de  los  Moros  de  Hispana 
(translation)  ] and  Cardonne,  Histoire  de  V Afrique 


et  de  VEspagne  (translation  if  to  be  obtained,  if 
not,  the  French)  ? Aethue  R.  Bostock. 

Horsham,  Sussex. 

[Dozy,  Histoire  des  Musidmanes  d'Espagne,  etc.  4 vols. 
8vo.  Leyden,  1861 — 1862. 

Abdo’l- Wahid  Al-Marrekoshi,  A History  of  the  Almo- 
hades,  preceded  by  a history  of  Spain  from  the  Conquest 
to  Yusof  Ibn  Tashifin,  &c.  Edited  by  Professor  Dozy. 
Leyden,  1847. 

Al-Makkari,  Analectes  stir  VHistoire  et  la  Littcrature 
des  Arabes  dlEspagne.  5 vols.  4to.  Leyden,  1855-61. 
(Edited  by  Prof.  Dozy,  Dugat,  Krehl,  and  W.  Wright.) 

Al-Makkari,  History  of  the  Mahommedan  Dynasties  in 
Spain.  Translated  by  P.  de  Gayangos.  2 vols.  4to. 
London,  1840. 

Dozy,  Becherches  sur  VHistoire  Politique  et  Litteraire 
de  VEspopne  pendant  le  Moyen  Age.  Leyden,  1849. 

Ibn-Adhari,  Histoire  de  V Afrique  et  de  VEspagne,  etc. 
Avec  Introduction,  etc.,  par  Dozy.  2 vols.  8vo.  Ley- 
den, 1843.] 

Le  Sieee  De  la  Peyeeee. — What  is  the  title 
of  the  book  written  by  Le  Sieur  De  la  Peyrere, 
published  at  Amsterdam  in  quarto,  a.d.  1655,  in 
which  he  maintains  that  Adam  was  not  the  first 
man,  but  only  the  first  among  the  Jews  ? F. 

[The  work  by  Isaac  de  la  Peyrere  is  entitled  Prce~ 
AdamitcB,  sive  Exercitatio  super  vers.  12,  13,  14,  cap.  v. 
epistolre  Pauli  ad  Komanos,  quibus  inducuntur  primi, 
homines  ante  Adamum  conditi,  4to  et  8vo,  s.  1.  1655.” 
There  is  an  English  translation  in  two  parts,  entitled,  “ A 
Theological  Systeme  upon  that  Presupposition,  that  Men 
were  before  Adam,”  and  (2),  “ Men  before  Adam  : or,  a 
Discourse  upon  the  12th,  13th,  and  14th  verses  of  the 
fifth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Eomans  ; by  which  are 
proved,  that  the  first  Men  were  created  before  Adam.” 
These  two  parts  were  published  anonjnnously  in  1655, 
1656.  The  work  was  condemned  to  be  burnt  by  the 
common  executioner  at  Paris.] 

De.  Ceotch  : James  Hook.  — Can  you  inform 
me  where  I can  find  an  account  of  the  extra- 
ordinary musical  powers  manifested  by  Dr.  Crotch, 
and  also  by  the  father  of  Theodore  Hook,  whilst 
they  were  very  young  in  years  ? Fleda. 

[A  very  interesting  account  of  the  extraordinary  in- 
stances of  precocity  of  musical  genius  exhibited  by  Dr. 
William  Crotch  was  given  by  Dr.  Burney  in  the  Philoso- 
phical Transactions,  vol.  Ixix.  Part  I.  for  the  year  1779, 
pp.  183 — 206.  Vide  also  Madame  D’Arblay’s  Memoirs 
of  Dr.  Burney,  edit.  1832,  ii.  204.  For  notices  of  the 
early  genius  of  James  Hook  consult  the  European  Maga- 
zine, Ixiv.  94,  and  the  History  of  Norfolk,  edit.  1829,  ii. 
1274.  . Can  any  one  supply  the  correct  date  of  the  death 
of  James  Hook,  who  appears  to  have  died  in  France,  some 
say  in  1813,  others  in  1827  ?] 
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IJST  OF  CHAELES  COTTON’S  WOEKS. 

S.  xi.  409.) 

MPw  Llewellyn  Jewitt  having  regretted  the 
non-existence  of  any  complete  list  of  the  works  of 
the  above  writer,  I have  endeavoured  to  supply 
the  deficiency.  The  list  of  editions,  however,  has 
still  to  he  tilled  up,  in  more  instances  than  one. 

A Panegyrick  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Ma- 
jesty. Folio. 

[“  Several  addresses  of  this  kind,”  says  Sir  Harris  Nico- 
las, “ are  collected  in  one  volume  in  the  British  Mitseum  ; 
and  the  exact  date  of  their  respective  appearance,  with 
some  corrections  of  the  names  of  their  authors,  have  been 
added  in  a contemporary  hand.  Cotton’s  ‘ Panegyrick  ’ 
is  dated  ‘ August  27,  1660.’  ”] 

ScaiTonides ; or,  Yirgile  Travestie.  A Mock- 
Poem.  In  Imitation  of  the  First  Book  of  ATrgil’s 
JEneas  in  English  Burlesque  (8vo).  London: 
Printed  hy  E,  Cotes  for  Henry  Brome  at  the  Gun 
in  Ivy  Lane.  1664. 

Scarronides,  ^'c.  In  Imitation  of  the  Fourth 
Book  of  Virgil’s  Mlneas  (8vo,  imprint  as  before). 
1665. 

[The  two  books  were  ]mblished  together  in  1666,  and 
again  in  1670,  1672,  1678,  and  at  other  dates.  In  the 
“ Genuine  Poetical  Works,”  1771,  they  figure  as  the 
“ Fourteenth  Edition.”  Cotton  never  annexed  his  name 
to  the  work,  though  it  was  his  most  successful  literary 
venture,  if  we  except  his  share  in  the  “ Compleat  Angler.” 
It  was  advertised  hy  Brome  in  1668  as  “ Scarronides,  or 
Virgil  Tra vest}",  both  parts  by  a person  of  honor.”] 

The  Morall  Philosophy  of  the  Stoicks.  "Written 
originally  in  French  by  that  Ingenious  Gentleman, 
Monsieur  du  Vaix,  first  President  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Provence.  Englished  by  Charles  Cotton, 
Esq.  — 

“ Ea  philosophise  vis  est,  ut  non  solum  studentes,  sed 
etiam  conversantes  juvet.” — Sen.  Epist. 

(8vo).  London  : Printed  for  Henry  Mortlock  at 
the  sign  of  the  White  Hart,  in  Westminster  Hall. 
1667'. 

[With  frontispiece — portrait  of  Zenon  lecturing.  The 
work  was  prepared  in  1664,  but  not  published  till  the 
above  date.  Second  edit.  1671.]* 

The  History  of  the  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Espernon, 
the  Great  Favourite  of  France.  Englished  by 
Charles  Cotton,  Esq.  In  Three  Parts  containing 


[*  The  Epistle  Dedicatory,  “To  my  honoured  Friend 
and.  Kinsman  John  Ferrers,  Esq.,”  prefixed  to  The  Morall 
Philosophy  of  the  Stoicks,  is  dated  February  27,  166.3  [b  e. 
1663-4].  Cotton  says,  “ This  little  thing  that  I present  to 
you,  and  to  the  world  in  your  name,  I translated  seven 
years  ago,  by  my  father’s  command,  who  was  a great  ad- 
mirer of  the  author.”  The  work  was  licensed  on  April 
13,  1664,  and  published  the  same  year  with  the  following 
imprint : — “ London,  Printed  for  Henry  Mortlock,  at  the 
sign  of  the  Pheenix,  in  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  near  the 
little  north  door : 1664.”  It  contains  the  portrait  of  Zeno 
lecturing. — E d . ] 


Twelve  Books.  Wherein  the  History  of  France 
is  continued  from  the  year  1598,  where  D’Avila 
leaves  off,  down  to  our  own  times,  1642. 

“ Orationi  vel  Carmini  est  parva  gratia,  nisi  Eloquentia 

est  summa ; historia,  quoquo  modo  scripta,  delectat.” — 

Plin. 

(folio).  London : Printed  by  E.  Cotes  and  A. 
Clark  for  Henry  Brome  at  the  Gun  in  Ludgate 
Street,  at  the  ’\Vest  End  of  St.  PauTs,  m.d.clxx. 

[ With  portrait  of  the  Duke  in  full  wig  and  armour, 
encircled  with  a ribbon  border  containing  the  inscription, 
“ Bern,  de  Foix  de  la  Vallette,  Due  D’Espernon,  &c.. 
Colonel  Gener.  de  France.”] 

Horace : a French  Tragedy  of  Monsieur  Cor- 
neille. Englished  by  C.  Cotton  (4to),  1671,  and 
again  1677. 

[With  frontispiece.  The  translation  was  made  for  “ the 
private  amusement  of  a fair  young  lady,”  Miss  Stanhope 
Hutchinson.  The  pla}"  had  been  previously  translated 
by  Sir  William  Lower,  and  by  Mrs.  Catherine  Philips, 
the  celebrated  Orinda.] 

The  Commentaries  of  Blaise  de  IFonthic,  Mare- 
schal  of  France,  wherein  are  described  all  the 
combats,  rencounters,  skirmishes,  battles,  sieges, 
assaults,  scalades,  the  taking  and  surprising  of 
towns  and  fortresses,  as  also  the  defences  and  as- 
saults of  the  besieged,  &c.  (folio),  1674,  and  again 
(according  to  Oldys)  1688. 

The  Fair  One  of  Tunis ; or,  the  Generous  Mis- 
tress. A new  Piece  of  Gallantry.  Out  of  French 
(8vo).  London  ; Printed  for  Henry  Brome,  at  the 
Gun,  in  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard.  1674. 

[Anonymous,  but  in  Brome’s  catalogue  it  is  described 
as  “ The  Fair  One  of  Tunis,  a new  Piece  of  Gallantry,  by 
C.  Cot.  in  oct.  2s.  6c?.”  It  has  a frontispiece  repi'esenting 
a knight  in  armour  on  horseback  receiving  a spear  en- 
twined with  laurel  from  Mars,  and  a chaplet  from  Venus. 
On  the  fly-leaf  of  the  late  Dr.  Cotton’s  copy  (now  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  W.  Keale  Heseltine)  is  the  following 
note  : “ For  more  than  ten  }"ears  I was  in  search  of  this 
book  without  meeting  Avith  any  trace  of  it,  Avhen,in  June, 
1823,  I accidentally  hit  upon  it  in  the  AAdndow  of  a book 
stall.  I therefore  consider  it  an  extremely  rare  book.” 
Oldys  also,  in  his  “Biography  of  Cotton  ” (in  Hawkins’s 
reprint  of  the  “ Compleat  Angler,”  1760),  says  : “I  do  not 
noAv  remember  Avhether  it  is  dedicated  to  any  eminent 
person  he  Avas  knoAvn  to,  not  having  seen  it  of  many 
years.”  The  Avork  has  an  “ Advertisement  to  the  Eeader,” 
but  no  dedication.] 

Burlesque  upon  Burlesque : or,  the  Scoffer 
scoff’d,  being  some  of  Lucian’s  Dialogues  newly 
put  into  English  Fustian,  for  the  Consolation  of 
those  who  had  rather  laugh  and  be  merry,  than 
be  merry  and  wise  (8vo),  printed  for  Henry 
Brome.  1676. 

[BetAA"een  this  date  and  1771  inclusive,  seA’en  editions 
had  appeared.  It  remained  anonymous  diu'ing  the  au- 
thor’s lifetime.  If  the  public  gave  the  Avork  as  faA"ourable 
reception,  “ as  others  much  of  the  same  fashion,”  he  pro- 
mised to  travesty  Lucian’s  “ Dialogues  of  the  Dead  ” in  a 
similar  manner ; but  this  he  never  did.  ] 

The  Planter's  Manned;  Being  Instructions  for 
the  Paising,  Planting,  and  Cultivating  all  sorts  of 
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Fruit  Trees,  whether  Stone-fruits  or  Pepin-fruits, 
with  their  Natures  and  Seasons.  Very  useful  for 
sucli  as  are  curious  in  Planting  and  Grafting.  Bj’- 
Charles  Cotton,  Esq.  (12mo).  London : Printed 
for  Henry  Brome,  at  the  Gun  in  St.  Pciul’s  church- 
yard. 1675. 

[Written  for  “ tlie  private  satisfaction  of  a very  wortliy 
gentleman,  who  is  exceeding  curious  in  the  choice  of  his 
fruits.”  It  has  a quaint  frontispiece  representing  the 
various  phases  of  rural  life.] 

The  Compleat  Angler ; Being  Instructions  how 
to  angle  for  Trout  or  Grayling  in  a clear  Stream. 
Part  II.  (12mo).  London:  Printed  for  Richard 
Marriott  and  Henry  Brome,  in  St.  PauTs  Church- 
yard. 1676.  I 

[Forty-nine  editions.] 

The  Wonders  of  the  Peake.  By  Charles  Cotton, 
Esq.  (4to).  London:  Printed  for  Charles  Brome, 
at  the  Gun  in  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  1681,  and 
again  1683;  3rd  edit.  1678;  4th,  1699 ; and  with 
ScaiTonides  and  Lucian,  1734. 

[Dedicated  to  the  Countess  of  Devonsliire.  Written  in 
imitation  of  Hobbes’s  “ De  mirabilibus  Pecci.”] 

The  Essays  of  Michael  Seigneur  de  Montaigne.^ 
in  Three  Books.  With  an  account  of  the  Author’s 
Life.  Made  English  by  Charles  Cotton,  Esq. 
(8vo).  London:  Printed  for  T.  Basset  at  the 
George  in  Fleet  Street,  and  M.  Gilliflower  and 
W.  Hensman  in  Westminster  Hall.  1685. 

[The  first  two  volumes  bear  the  above  date  ; the  3rd, 
1686  ; 2nd  edit.  1693;  4tii,  1711;  and  again  in  1723, 
1738,  and  1743. 

This  ranks  as  his  most  important  work.  It  is  dedi- 
cated to  “ George  Savile,  Marquess  of  Halifax.”] 

Poems  on  Several  Occasions.  Written  by  Cliarles 
Cotton,  Esq.  (8vo).  London : Printed  for  Tho. 
Basset  at  the  George  in  Fleet  Street ; Will.  Hens- 
man and  Tho.  Fox  in  Westminster,  Hall.  1689. 

[A  surreptitious  publication,  which  the  publisher  of  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Sieur  de  Pontis  condemns  in  his  preface, 
as  having  taken  the  place  of  a better  collection  prepared 
by  Cotton  himself  for  the  press.] 

The  C' inline  Poetical  Works  of  Charles  Cotton, 
Esq.',  containing — I.  Scarronides,  or  Virgil  Tra- 
vestie.  II.  Lucian  Burlesqu’d ; or,  the  Scoffer 
scoff’d.  III.  The  Wonders  of  the  Peake  (8vo), 
1715,  1725,  1734,  1765  ; and  6th  edit.  1771. 

[With  illustrations  by  Van  der  Gucht.] 

Memoirs  of  the  Sieur  de  Pontis;  who  served  in 
the  Army  Six-and-Fifty  Years  under  King  Henry 
IV.,  Lewis  the  XIII.,  and  Lewis  the  XIV.  Con- 
taining many  remarkable  passages  relating  to  the 
War,  the  Court,  and  the  Government  of  those 
Princes.  Faithfully  Englished  by  Charles  Cotton, 
Esq.  (folio).  London:  printed  by  F,  Leach  for 
James  Knapton,  at  tlie  Crown  in  St.  Paul’s  Church- 
yard, M.D.C.XCIV. 

[Cotton  was  employed  on  this  work  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  It  is  dedicated,  by  Beresford  Cotton,  to  the  Duke 
of  Ormond.] 


W'ORKS  ATTEIBPTED  TO  COTTOX  OX  UXCERTAIX 
EVIDEXCE. 

The  Valiant  Knight;  or,  the  Legend  .of  St. 
Peregrine,  with  his  strange  Adventures  (4to). 
1663. 

[Ascribed  to  Cotton  by  Lov/ndes,  but  on  what  autho- 
rity is  not  shown] 

The  Confinement ; a Poem.  With  Annotations. 
Printed  for  C,  C.  1679. 

[“  I believe  this  poem  to  have  been  written  b}’-  Chas. 
Cotton,”  says  the  Kev.  Dr.  Cotton,  on  the  fij^-leaf  of  his 
copy.] 

The  Compleat  Gamester ; or  Instructions  how  to 
Play  at  Billiards,  Trucks,  Bowls,  and  Chess ; to- 
gether with  all  manner  of  usual  and  most  gentele 
Games,  either  on  Cards  or  Dice,  to  which  is  added 
the  Art  and  Mysteries  of  Riding,  Racing,  Archery, 
and  Cock-fighting  (8vo).  London : Printed  by 
A.  M.  for  R.  Cullen,  and  to  be  sold  by  Henry 
Brome,  at  the  Gun  at  the  West  End  of  St.  Paul’s. 
1674. 

[In  the  preface  to  “ The  Compleat  Gamester,  written 
for  the  use  of  the  Young  Princesses,  by  Kichard  Seymour, 
Esq  ,”  the  fifth  edition  of  which  was  printed  in  1734,  it  is 
stated  that  “ the  second  and  third  parts  of  this  treatise 
were  originally  written  by  Charles  Cotton,  Esq.,  some 
years  since.” 

“Amongst  the  poems  attributed  to  Cotton,”  says  Sir 
Harris  Nicolas,  “are  ‘ An  Elegy  upon  Henry,  Lord  Hast- 
ings, only  Son  of  Ferdinand,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,’  who  died 
in  June  1649,  which  was  printed  in  Brome’s  ‘Lachrymas 
Musarum,  the  Tears  of  the  INIuses,  expressed  in  Elegies 
written  by  divers  persons  of  nobility  and  worth,’  upon 
that  jmung  nobleman’s  death,  when  Cotton  was  only 
twenty  years  of  age  ; and  a copy  of  verses  prefixed  to  Ed- 
mund'Prestwich’s  translation  of  the  Hippolitus  of  Seneca, 
1651.”] 

T.  Westwood. 


THE  SITE  OF  OPHIR. 

S.  viii.  142,  210.) 

Encouraged  by  your  insertion  of  some^remarks 
of  mine  in  jmur  No.  193,  of  9th  September  last, 
in  reference  to  the  long-disputed  question  as  to  the 
site  of  Ophir,  I think  it  not  inopportune  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  following  writers,  whose 
I names  were  not  included  by  your  correspondent 
in  No.  190  of  ^‘N.  & Q.”  in  the  list  which  he  gave 
of  those  who  have  written  upon  this  subject. 

In  Pruce's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  359,  and  in  Dr. 
Krapf’s  Travels  in  Eastern  Africa,  1860,  supple- 
mentary chapter,  p.  515,  will  be  found  opinions 
corroborative  of  those  of  the  late  Admiral  Owen, 
viz.,  that  the  Ophir  ” of  King  Solomon  was 
situated  on  the  Eastern  Coast  of  Africa,  which 
view  I ventured  to  advocate  in  my  former  com- 
munication. 

But  a still  more  important  confirmation  of  this 
theory  has  just  been  given  to  the  world  by  that 
distinguished  traveller,  Dr.  Livingstone,  in  his 
narrative  of  the  Expedition  to  the  Zambesi,  recently 
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piiEislied.  In  the  introductory  chapter  of  that 
work,  he  speaks  of  the  early  Portuguese  expedi- 
tions to  Eastern  Africa  during  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries— enterprises  that  originated  in 
the  belief  entertained  in  Portugal  that  the  Ophir 
of  Scripture  would  be  found  in  that  region.  Under 
this  conviction  expeditions  were  fitted  out  for  the 
express  purpose  of  w'orking  gold  mines,  which  it 
was  expected  would  there  be  found.  These  hopes 
were,  however,  doomed  to  disappointment,  as  Mr. 
Livingstone  proceeds  to  show  in  the  same  chapter. 
It  is  now  evident  that,  accurate  as  the  Portuguese 
theory  was  as  to  the  region  generally  being  that  of 
Ophir,  they  were  wide  of  the  mark  in  their  en- 
deavours to  ascertain  the  precise  site  of  that  city. 
Now  if  the  German  Missionar^^’s  account,  for- 
warded by  the  Lev.  D.  J.  Uohne,  of  Port  Natal, 
and  published  with  my  comments  in  your  No.  193, 
be  correct,  the  true  site  will  be  found  on  the  Lim- 
popo, meaning  Crocodile  river,  in  the  language  of 
the  country. 

In  my  former  remarks  I hinted  that,  in  con- 
formity with  some  late  maps,  this  river  might  dis- 
embogue near  Inhambane  ] but,  on  reconsideration, 
I am  now  more  inclined  to  believe  that  it  falls 
into  Delagoa  Bay,  as  surmised  by  Dr.  Livingstone, 
and  does  not  flow  towards  the  Zambesi,  as  the 
Portuguese  apprehended,  this  latter  river  being 
600  miles  distant  from  Delagoa  Bay. 

Three  rivers  fall  into  Delagoa  Bay : the  Maputa, 
on  the  south;  the  Dundas,  or  English  river, in  the 
centre ; and,  on  the  north,  the  Manice  (or  Maneess) 
or  King  George’s  river. 

In  the  year  1670,  Ogilby  published  his  History 
of  Africa,  when  he  considered  the  Manice  to  be 
an  extensive  river  flowing  from  a lake  some  hun- 
dred miles  inland,  about  20°  S.  lat.  Ilubbert,  in 
his  Hast  India  Directory,  alludes  to  an  English 
vessel  trading  up  the  Manice  in  170D  for  ivory 
and  gold  dust;  another  clue,  probably,  to  the  site 
of  the  gold  fields  of  King  Solomon.  This  fact  is 
referred  to  b}^  Capt.  Boteler  in  vol.  i.  p.  21  of  his 
Narrative  published  by  Bichard  BenCey  in  1835. 

Now  the  mouth  of  the  Manice  is  in  about  27° 
S.  lat.,  while  Inhambane  is  23^° ; and  a line 
drawn  from  the  latter  place  due  west,  will  strike 
the  Limpopo,  as  its  course  has  been  delineated  by 
Livingstone  : at  the  spot  where  the  ruins  reported 
by  the  German  missionary  are  supposed  to  exist, 
and  near  where  the  late  Admiral  Owen  expected 
that  the  remains  of  the  Ophir  of  Scripture  would 
be  found. 

Speke,  Grant,  and  Baker,  have  conclusively 
solved  the  great  Nile  problem  of  two  thousand 
years’  standing,  to  the  admiration  of  the  whole 
world,  but  especially  that  of  our  own  countiy, 
which  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  honour  ob- 
tained for  it  through  their  efforts : the  success  of 
which  is  the  more  signal  and  deserving  of  eulogy, 
from  the  failure  of  so  many  attempts  to  settle  the 


vexed  question  by  the  former  explorers  of  great 
resolution  and  experience,  foreign  and  British. 
Without  pretending,  however,  to  draw  any  pa- 
rallel between  the  two  problems,  we  may  claim 
for  the  discovery  of  the  site  of  Ophir,  in  the  first 
place  the  satisfaction  of  solving  an  important  geo- 
graphical question  connected  with  Holy  Writ, 
and  possibly  also  the  more  material  and  alluring 
one  of  opening  up  the  gold  fields  that  were  so 
renowned  for  their  productiveness  in  the  days  of 
King  Solomon.  At  all  events,  Admiral  Owen’s 
theory  appears  to  me  of  sufficient  importance  to 
call  for  some  effort  to  be  made  forthwith,  in  order 
to  explore  that  part  of  the  country  which  he  so 
confidently  believed  to  be  the  region  of  Ophir; 
supported  as  this  has  been  by  the  report  of  the 
German  missionary,  of  ancient  mines  found  in  the 
identical  locality.  A further  interest  attaches  to 
the  exploration  of  this  part  of  South  Africa,  from 
the  liypothesis  of  Bruce  and  others,  that  the 
country  ruled  over  by  the  Queen  of  Sheba  was  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Ophir ; and  that,  conse- 
quently, some  remains  of  cities  once  existing  in 
that  state  may  now  possibly  come  to  light.  I 
especially  refer  to  the  extract  from  Bruce’s  Tra- 
vels sent  herevrith,  showing  his  opinion  as  to  the 
proximity  of  Ophir  to  Sheba.  I also  refer  to 
Dr.  Adam  Clarke’s  invaluable  Commentary,  in 
which  he  has  discussed  with  much  painstaking 
both  Ophir  and  Sheba,  under  their  appropriate 
heads.  Moreover,  Our  Saviour  (Matt.  xii.  42) 
calls  Sheba,  Queen  of  the  South T Clarke  says 
it  is  likely  the  name  should  be  written  Saha^ 
Azah,  or  Azaha — all  of  which  signify  south.  She 
is  called  Battris  by  the  Arabians,  but  by  the 
Abyssinians  Maqueda ; thus  further  corroborating 
the  truth  of  her  voyage.  And,  although  no  other 
particulars  are  mentioned  of  her  in  Scripture,  it  is 
not  probable  that  Our  Lord,  would  have  said  that 
she  came  “from  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,” 
if  she  had  merel}^  travelled  from  some  country 
bordering  on  Judea. 

I cannot  conclude  this  communication  without 
saying  a few  words  respecting  my  late  friend 
Admiral  Owen.  It  was,  as  I have  before  re- 
marked, his  intention  to  have  given  to  the  world 
his  views — which  were  the  fruit  of  much  patient 
investigation  and  great  local  knowledge,  respecting 
the  site  of  Ophir ; and  it  has  always  been  a source 
of  regret  to  me  that  he  should  not  have  carried 
out  this  intention.  On  his  retirement  from  the 
service,  some  thirty  3^ears  ago,  he  settled  on  the 
island  of  Campo-bello  (a  family  possession  in  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence),  and  there  died  a few  years 
since.  Some  of  his  relations  are  still  living  on 
that  estate ; and  to  them  I have  recently  applied 
to  make  search,  through  the  Admiral’s  journals 
and  papers,  for  an}^  memoranda  that  may  b^ 
upon  the  question  now  under  discussion : 
should  it  happen,  as  I confidently  expect, 
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some  important  information  may  thereby  come  to 
lightj  I shall  consider  it  my  duty  to  give  it  pub- 
licity through  your  columns  if  you  should  see  fit. 

I trust  that  the  interest  attaching  to  the  subject 
of  this  communication^'  will  be  deemed  by  you  a 
.sufiicient  apology  for  its  length. 

Geo.  Thompson". 


JUDGES  KETURNING  TO  THE  BAR. 

S.  viii.  386.) 

Lord  Grange  had  been  Lord  Justice  Clerli  when 
he  returned  to  the  Scottish  bar,  and  I do  not  pro- 
fess any  knowledge  of  the  practice  in  the  northern 
district  of  our  realm.  But  in  England  the  in- 
stances are  not  infreq[uent  in  the  reign  of  Charles 

II.  and  his  successors.  To  take  them  alphabeti- 
cally, we  have  under  Charles  II. : — 

1.  John  Archer,  a judge  of  the  Common 
Pleas  (?)  in  1659 ; restored  to  the  degree  of  Ser- 
jeant on  the  Restoration,  and  replaced  in  his 
former  position  in  1663,  and  again  dismissed  in 
1672. 

2.  Edward  Atkyns,  a Baron  of  the  Exchequer 
in  1645 ; resigned  1649 ; restored  at  the  end  of 
that  year,  but  was  not  reappointed  in  1659.  It  is 
not  certain  that  he  returned  to  the  bar,  but  he 
was  replaced  as  a judge  on  the  Restoration. 

3.  Samuel  Browne,  Lord  Commissioner  of  the 
Great  Seal  from  1643  to  1646;  Justice  of  the 
King’s  Bench  (by  the  Parliament)  in  1648 ; re- 
signed on  the  king’s  assassination ; reinstated  as  a 
Serjeant  on  the  Restoration,  and  replaced  as  a 
judge  of  the  Common  Pleas  in  November,  1660. 

4.  Robert  Foster,  judge  of  the  Common  Pleas, 
1640 ; disabled  1645 ; restored  on  the  Restoration 
in  1660 ; and  made  Chief  Justice  of  the  King’s  I 
Bench  in  October  of  that  year.  Query,  however, 
whether  he  returned  to  the  bar  in  the  interval  ? 

5.  Matthew  Hale : the  same  query  may  per- 
haps apply  to  him  between  his  appointment  as  a 
judge  of  the  Common  Pleas  in  1654  and  1658 ; 
Tbut  on  the  Restoration,  he  was  reinstated  as  a 
Serjeant,  which  seems  to  imply  that  he  was  in 
practice.  Fie  was  made  Chief  Baron  of  the  Ex- 
chequer in  November,  1660;  and  Chief  Justice  of 
the  King’s  Bench  in  1671. 

6.  Thomas  Malet,  appointed  a judge  of  the 
King’s  Bench  in  1641,  disabled  b}^  the  Parliament 
1645 ; replaced,  with  no  notice  of  his  practising  at 
the  bar,  at  the  Restoration. 

7.  Francis  Pemberton,  made  a judge  of  the 
King’s  Bench  in  1679,  Chief  Justice  of  the  same 
court  in  1681 ; removed  to  the  Chief  Justiceship 
of  the  Commo-n  Pleas  in  January,  1683 ; dis- 

nssed  therefrom  in  the  following  September,  and 

Sn  returned  to  the  bar,  where  he  practised  v/ith 

^^^'ense  success,  and  defended  the  Seven  Bishops. 

°‘Hugh  Wyndham,  a judge  of  the  Common 


Pleas,  in  1654,  till  the  Restoration.  He  thenTe- 
sumed  his  practice  at  the  bar  till  1670,  when  he 
was  constituted  a Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  which 
he  changed,  in  1673,  for  a place  in  the  Common 
Pleas. 

Again,  in  the  reign  of  James  II. : — 

9.  Thomas  Jenner,  a Baron  of  the  Exchequer 
in  1686,  and  a judge  of  the  Common  Pleas  from 
1688  till  the  Revolution.  Resumed  his  practice 
at  the  bar  till  his  death  in  1707. 

10.  Thomas  Ingleby,  one  of  King  James’s 
Barons  of  the  Exchequer ; appointed  in  1688,  but 
superseded  at  the  Revolution,  and  thereupon  re- 
turned to  his  practice  at  the  bar. 

11.  Creswell  Levinz,  after  being  a judge  of  the 
Common  Pleas  from  1681  to  1686,  when  King 
James  superseded  him,  returned  to  a profitable 
practice  at  the  bar ; and  was  one  of  the  counsel 
employed  in  the  defence  of  the  Seven  Bishops. 

12.  Edward  Lutwyche,  returned  to  the  bar 
after  being  appointed  as  a judge  of  Common  Pleas 
in  1686 ; and,  being  superseded  on  the  abdication 
of  James  IL,  continued  to  practice  till  1704. 

13.  John  Rotheram,  was  a Baron  of  the  Ex- 
chequer from  July,  1688,  till  the  king’s  flight ; 
when  he  was  not  reappointed,  but  endeavoured  to 
regain  his  practice  as  a serjeant-at-law. 

14.  Francis  Wythens,  a judge  of  the  King’s 
Bench  in  1683 ; was  discharged  in  1687,  and  im- 
mediatelv  resumed  his  practice  in  Westminster 
Hall. 

In  the  reign  of  William  HI. : — 

15.  Robert  Atkins,  judge  of  the  Common  Pleas 
from  1672  to  1680,  when  he  received  his  quietus. 
He  afterwards  appeared  occasionally  as  a serjeant, 
arguing  cases  in  Westminster  Hall  and  in  legal 
discussion ; and  was  made  Lord  Chief  Baron  by 
King  William  in  1689. 

16.  George  Hutchins,  Commissioner  of  the 
Great  Seal  from  May  1690  to  March  1693 ; and 
then  continued  his  practice  at  the  bar  till  his 
death,  in  1705. 

17.  Anthony  Kelk,  also  a Commissioner  of  the 
Great  Seal  from  March  1689  to  May  1690,  when 
he  appears  to  have  resumed  his  place  as  an  advo- 
cate in  Chancery. 

To  revert  to  the  previous  reign  and  the  Com- 
monwealth : — 

18.  Robert  Heath,  after  being  displaced  from 
the  office  of  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas 
by  King  Charles  I.  in  1633,  practised  as  a ser- 
jeant in  the  next  term  after  his  dismissal ; and 
was  afterwards  made  a judge,  and  Chief  Justice 
of  the  King’s  Bench,  by  the  same  king,  1641 — 
1643. 

19.  Edmond  Prideaux,  resumed  his  practice 
after  being  Parliamentary  Commissioner  of  the 
Great  Seal  from  November  1643  to  October 
1646.  He  was  afterwards  solicitor  and  Attorney- 
General. 
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20.  John  Fountainej  twice  appointed  a Com- 
missioner of  the  Great  Seal  by  the  Parliament  in 
1659  and  1660 ; regularly  pursued  his  profession 
after  the  Restoration  till  his  death^  in  1671. 

21.  John  Glynne,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Upper 
Bench  from  1655  ; at  the  Restoration  took  his 
place  among  the  Serjeants^  and  was  employed  in 
the  crown  prosecutions. 

22.  Richard  Newdigate,  who  was  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Upper  Bench  when  Charles  II.  returned ; 
was  content  to  receive  the  degree  of  serjeant  at 
that  time. 

23.  John  Parker,  from  filling  the  place  of  a 
Baron  of  the  Exchequer  from  1655,  at  the  Restor- 
ation accepted  the  degree  of  serjeant,  and  prac- 
tised. 

24.  Thomas  Widdrington,  acted  in  court  as  a 
serjeant  after  he  had  held  the  Great  Seal  as  Com- 
missioner up  to  1659,  and  after  holding  the  post 
of  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  in  1658. 

Edward  Eoss. 


THE  LAST  GREAT  LITERARY  FORGERY : 

THE  FABRICATED  LETTERS  OF  MARIE  ANTOINETTE. 

(3^^  S.  viii.  141,  212.) 

Having  in  my  paper  on  this  subject  supported 
every  argument  advanced  in  it  by  irrefutable  his- 
toric proof,  I am  surprised  that  Mr.  Macray 
should  seek  to  controvert  that  statement  by  mere 
assumption  and  hypothesis.  If  Mr.  Macray  can 
demolish  my  arguments,  and  put  better  in  their 
place,  I will  submit  with  all  deference  to  his  cor- 
rection. But  this  he  cannot  do,  nor  does  he  at- 
tempt it.  With  the  facts  he  cannot  answer.  He 
deals  as  Erederick  the  Great  dealt  with  his  op- 
ponent’s pieces  in  a game  of  chess, — he  knocks 
them  off  the  board,  and  makes  his  moves  as  if 
they  had  no  existence. 

The  character  which  Miss  Kavanagh  has  given 
of  Marie  Antoinette  is  confirmed,  as  any  student 
of  the  time  would  tell  Mr.  Macray,  by  every 
authority  recognised  upon  the  subject,  and  by 
all  the  discoveries  of  modern  research.  But  Miss 
Kavanagh’s  testimon}^  is  unfortunately  at  variance 
with  the  authenticity  of  Monsieur  de  Conches’ 
and  the.  Ritter  von  Arneth’s  alleged  letters  of 
Marie  Antoinette,  discovered  after  a slumber  of 
half  a century  in  the  archives  of  Vienna:  her 
authority,  and  the  whole  stream  of  history  by 
which  it  is  supported,  is  to  go  for  nothing  : — 

“ We  agree  with  IMiss  Kavanagh,”  says  a somewhat 
more  competent  critic  than  j\Ir.  Macray,  the  reviewer 
of  the  lady’s  work  in  the  Quarterly,  vol.  Ixxxviii.,  “ in 
her  estimation  of  the  talents  and  accomplishments  of 
Marie  Antoinette.  Slie  was  not  endoived  with  extraor- 
dinary abilities,  nor  had  she  owed  much  to  her  early 
education.” 

To  the  illiteracy,  both  in  spelling  and  gram- 
Daar — “worthy  of  some  grisette  of  the  Rue  St. 


Denis  ” — which  the  queen  imported  into  her  real 
autographic  effusions.  Lady  Morgan  speaks  from 
actual  inspection  of  her  letters,  which  she  had  seen 
in  the  museum  of  a nobleman  in  the  Faubourg 
St.  Germain.  But  this  also,  it  seems,  in  Mr. 
Macray’s  hypothesis,  is  no  evidence  at  all  j 
though  every  writer  of  the  time,  even  those  most 
intimate  with  the  queen  and  most  devoted  to  the 
royal  cause,  bear  conclusive  testimony  to  the 
shameless  neglect  which  had  deprived  her  of  all 
education  in  her  youth,  and  which  no  subsequent 
efforts  by  brief  fitful  snatches  of  study  ever  en- 
abled her  to  repair.  Of  what  she  herself  called 
the  charlatanerie  of  her  education  at  Vienna,  she 
in  after  life  repeatedly  complained  wfith  bitter 
tears,  and  its  deficiencies  were  too  palpable  to 
leave  room  for  doubt  as  to  her  good  faith.  Aban- 
doned by  her  mother — who  in  these  letters  is 
represented  as  a pattern  of  maternal  tenderness 
and  solicitude — to  the  indifference  of  the  precep- 
tors and  governesses  of  the  royal  household,  the 
petty  artifices  by  which  the  scrutiii}^  of  the  em- 
press w^as  eluded  formed  the  subject  of  many  a 
revelation  in  her  conversations  at  Versailles.  The 
copies  which  were  presented  to  the  Empress,  in 
evidence  of  the  progress  she  was  making  in  hand- 
writing, were  all  traced  first  in  pencil  by  the 
governess — the  pupil  merely  following  with  the 
pen  over  the  pencilled  lines.  Drawings,  beauti- 
fully executed,  to  show  the  skill  the  young  arch- 
duchess had  attained  in  the  accomplishment,  were 
also  exhibited  both  at  Paris  and  Vienna,  which 
her  pencil  had  never  touched.  The  Abbe  de 
Vermont,  to  whom  her  education  in  the  literature 
of  the  country  over  which  she  was  destined  to 
rule  was  specially  entrusted,  is  accused  of  having 
shamefully  abused  his  trust  by  studiously  keeping 
her  in  ignorance  to  render  himself  the  more  ne- 
cessary to  her.  All  the  letters  the  queen  sent  to 
Vienna  were  revised,  copied,  and  most  probably 
composed  by  him  : for  as  he  scrupled  not  to  pro- 
claim at  the  time  his  large  participation  in  her 
epistolary  efforts,  it  is  the  most  plausible  explan- 
ation of  the  compositions  now  brought  forward 
after  a lapse  of  seventy  years  as  the  effusions  of 
the  queen,  that,  for  all  that  really  belonged  to 
her  in  these,  we  must  limit  our  belief  merely  to 
her  signature ; and  that,  for  all  the  rest,  we  are 
indebted  solely  to  the  Abbe.  For  her  majesty’s 
competency  to  conduct  such  a correspondence  per 
se,  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  reliable  history 
would  vouch  about  as  favourably  as  Miss  Biddy 
Fudge  vouclied  for  her  papa’s  accomplishments  in 
the  same  capacity  ; — 

“ In  short,  1113^  dear  Doll,  ev’iy  quality’  he  has 
An  author  should  have — except  words  and  ideas.” 

Though  graceful  and  wdmiing  as  a wmman  and 
a queen,  so  painfully  did  she  recognise  her  want 
of  all  intellectual  cultivation,  and  so  conscious 
was  she  of  the  inferiority  to  which  her  ignorance 
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subjected  ber  in  tbe  society  of  women  of  intellect 
and  education^  that  in  the  seclusion  of  Le  Tri- 
anon she  even  made  some  unavailing  attempts  to 
retrieve  by  study  those  hours  of  childhood  which 
had  been  lost  by  her  mother’s  neglect  at  Vienna. 
But  it  was  too  late ; and  after  a few  days,  she 
abandoned  the  attempt  as  hopeless.  These  eiforts 
becoming  knov/n  in  the  circles  and  salons  of  Paris, 
they  were  eagerly  seized  upon  b}^  the  satirists 
and  cynics  of  the  time  as  themes  of  popular  ridi- 
cule ] and  the  daughter  of  Maria  Theresa  became 
the  subject  of  many  a song  and  pasquinade  in  the 
cafes  of  the  capital. 

That  the  letters  now  put  forth  in  her  name  are 
compositions  utterly  irreconcilable  with  the  esti- 
mate formed  of  her  capacity,  even  by  her  most 
zealous  advocates,  is  unquestionable.  Loyalist  as 
he  was,  the  Comte  de  la  March  is  too  faithful  to 
the  demands  of  truth,  and  too  conscious  of  the 
unanimous  decision  of  history,  to  conceal  that 
^^she  did  not  possess  much  reach  of  mindj”  and 
that  ^^the  usual  levity  of  the  female  character,” 
in  his  opinion,  disqualified  her  for  any  earnest 
connection  with  politics.  Lamartine’s  account  of 
her  in  his  History  of  the  Gironclins,  in  its  glorifi- 
cation of  her  beauty,  majesty,  and  ineffable  grace, 
borders  on  the  hyperbolical ; but  of  any  tribute 
to  her  intellect  or  mental  capacity,  he  is  signifi- 
cantly silent.  So  frivolous,  imprudent,  andyV^hwe, 
on  her  arrival  in  France,  did  her  royal  consort  find 
her,  that  for  some  years  he  systematically  se- 
cluded himself  from  all  association  with  her.  Yet 
during  this  very  period,  in  the  alleged  correspon- 
dence discovered  by  Mons.  De  Conches  and  the 
Chevalier  Von  Arneth,  she  is  represented  as  in- 
diting letters  full  of  the  shrewd  practical  sense  of 
a far-sighted  woman  of  the  world — she  being  then 
little  more  than  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age ! 
In  ridicule  of  the  preposterous  claims  put  forth 
by  many  pretenders  to  the  vacant  authorship,  a 
wit  of  the  last  century  gravely  proposed  as  the 
title  of  a popular  pamphlet,  Dickey  Suett  the  Au- 
thor of  Junius.  The  absurdity  of  the  proposition 
is  scarcely  exceeded  by  the  extravagance  which 
would  invest  an  ill-educated,  bizarre,  shallow- 
minded  woman  with  the  laurels  of  epistolary 
composition,  and  the  sagesse  of  far-sighted  poli- 
tical acumen.  The  daughter  of  Maria  Theresa,  it 
may  justly  be  said  (observes  Mignet),  resembled 
her  mother  too  much  and  too  little.  She  com- 
bined frivolity  with  domination  and  disposal  of 
power,  only  to  invest  with  it  men  who  caused  her 
own  ruin  and  that  of  the  state.  After  the  death 
of  Maurepas,  who  had  alwa3"s  chosen  popular 
ministers,  the  queen  took  his  place  with  Louis 
XVI. ; and  court  ministers  succeeded  who,  b}" 
their  faults,  rendered  the  crisis  inevitable  which 
others  endeavoured  to  prevent  by  their  reforms. 
The  revolution  dates  from  this  epoch. 

The  importance  which  Me.  Macsay  attaclies  to 


the  suspected  correspondence,  in  its  acceptance  as 
genuine  by  the  critic  of  the  'Revue  de  Deux  Mondes, 
is  assuredl}^  but  hollow  and  delusive.  Bemem- 
bering  the  shrewd  and  sagacious  critics  by  vrhoni 
the  Eikon  Basilike,  the  Ohatterton  forgeries,  the 
Lauder  imposture,  the  Shakspearian  forgery  by 
Samuel  Ireland,  and,  in  later  da^^s,  the  fabricated 
Tasso  MSS.,  were  accepted  with  acclamation,  I 
think  the  extent  of  critical  gullibility  is  hardly 
to  be  accepted  as  the  measure  of  rational  faith. 
For  no  imposture  of  reasonable  plausibility  is  a 
reputable  believer,  or  circle  of  believers,  ever 
wanting.  Lord  Palmerston  devoutly  believed  the 
dictum  of  an  American  visionar}^,  that  Shak- 
speare’s  plays  were  all  written  by  Lord  Bacon, 
though  the  great  Chancellor’s  muse  in  his  masque 
on  the  nuptials  of  the  Earl  of  Somerset  with 
Lad}^  Essex  is  but  of  the  Sternhold  and  Hopkins 
calibre.  Neither  is  the  fertility  of  French  talent 
in  the  science  of  fabrication  to  be  forgotten,  in 
j the  consideration  of  suspicious  relics  and  equi- 
i vocal  discoveries.  Of  striking  utterances  and  me- 
i morable  epigrams.  Monsieur  is  unfortunately  too 
fond  to  be  very  scrupulous  of  the  material  with 
which  he  concocts  them.  Son  of  Saint  Louis, 
ascend  to  heaven!” — the  parting  address  of  the 
Abbe  Edgeworth  to  Louis  XVI. ; “ The  Guard 
dies,  but  does  not  surrender!” — Cainbronne’s  brag 
at  Waterloo ; “Nothing  is  changed,  there  is  but  one 
Frenchman  the  more,” — the  speech  of  the  Comte 
d’Artois  at  the  Eestoration ; “ Adieu  mon  plaisant 
pays  de  France,” — Marie  Stuart’s  farewell  to  her 
Ibeloved  countrj^  ,*  all  these,  and  man}"  more  that 
might  be  enumerated,  are  purely  and  simply  fa- 
brications. In  the  same  category,  I am  convinced, 
we  may  with  perfect  justice  include  the  corre- 
spondence now  so  suspiciously  exhumed  from  the 
secret  cabinet  of  Vienna,  of  whose  existence  for 
more  than  seventy  years  no  partisan  or  adherent 
of  the  Legitimist  cause,  either  in  Austria  or 
France,  ever  dreamed  or  breathed  a syllable : 
zealous  as  the}"  have  ever  shown  themselves  of 
every  trait  and  circumstance  thad  could  exalt  the 
memory  either  of  Louis  XVI.  or  of  his  ill-fated 
consort — a correspondence  of  which  the  intrinsic 
contents  are  as  suspicious  as  the  capacity  of  Marie 
Antoinette  to  indite  them  is  incredible,  on  the 
showing  of  all  reliable  historv. 

To  the  pressure  of  unavoidable  engagements, 
precluding  the  possibility  of  an  earlier  attendance 
to  the  subject,  I have  been  compelled  to  devote 
the  long  interval  which  has  occurred  between  the 
appearance  of  Me.  Maceay’s  paper  and  the  pre- 
sent reply,  not  to  any  difficulty  in  encountering 
his  argument,  for  it  presented  none. 

C.  Iv.  IL 
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TliE  PENDPvELL  FAMILY. 

S.  yiii.  501.) 

Allow  me  to  add  a few  lines  to  the  notice  of 

the  last  Pendrell  known  to  history.”  I knew 
him  well  hv  sio:ht,  when  I was  a hoy.  His  nanie^ 
I think,  was  Charles,  hut  he  was  far  more  com- 
monly called  ^‘Mad  Pendrell  ” — an  appellation 
that  seems  to  me,  now,  not  without  some  justifi- 
cation. I speak  of  about  the  year  1820,  when  he 
lived  ill  a house  (now  pulled  down).  No.  3,  Angel 
Street,  Butcherhall  Lane,  two  doors  from  my 
father’s,  and  professed  to  follow  the  hasiness  of  a 
hoot  and  shoe  maker,  hut  he  was  to  he  seen  at  his 
own  door  a large  part  of  each  day,  dressed  like 
a gentleman,”  as  people  used  to  remark  ; and  usu- 
ally declaiming  against  the  government  in  such  a 
funous  style,  and  with  such  extravagant  gestures, 
that  whilst  many  set  him  down  as  mad,  others 
thought  it  very  prohahle  that  he  might  he  in 
reality  a paid  inciter  to  sedition,  such  as  Oliver 
and  Peynolds.  Certainly  he  used  to  spout  sedi- 
tion” hy  the  hour,  and  no  harm  came  to  him. 
His  wife,  a very  respectahle-looking  Avoman,  I re- 
meinher,  managed  the  husiness,  and  hroiight  up  her 
family  (among  Avhom  Avas  a “Napoleon”  Pendrell, 
a sure  sign  of  disaffection  ” in  those  days)  a^s 
creditably  as  he  Avould  let  her,  hut  it  Avas  under- 
stood that  none  of  the  younger  ones  were  baptized, 
for  the  father  Avas  a “ Freethinker,”  as  he  called 
it,  and  professed  to  hold  Church  and  State,  Priest 
and  King,  in  equal  detestation.  I remember  some 
of  his  diatribes,  hut  they  too  strongly  resembled 
the  infamous  toast  of  Oliver  the  Sp}' — “ May  the 
last  of  Flings  he  strangled  in  the  guts  of  the  last 
of  Priests  ” — to  he  reproduced.  He  died  rather 
suddenly  about  the  year  1823.  Yvhere  he  was 
buried  1 know  not,  hut  I remember  that  Angel 
Street  was  startled  from  its  propriety  one  Sunday 
afternoon  hy  the  sudden  appearance  of  some  tAVO 
or  three  hundred  AA^ell- dressed  men  to  attend  his 
funeral.  They  were  said  to  he  Freemasons,  per- 
haps because  he  was  known  to  belong  to  the  craft. 
They  Avore  no  signs  of  mourning,  hut  sported  white 
gloves,  and  marched  tAVO  and  two,  Avith  an  affec- 
tation of  military  array ; their  “martial  tramp” 
was  quite  appalling  to  sundry  old  ladies,  and  the 
beadle  (a  good-natured  fellow  named  Honey,  who 
lived  just  opposite  to  the  dread  Eadical),Avas  sum- 
moned to  “ see  them  safe  out  of  our  parish.” 

F. 


About  thirty-five  years  ago,  I kncAV  a lady 
named  Mary  Pendrell,  avIio  Avas  a governess  in  a 
gentleman’s  family  near  NcAvtowuharry,  county  of 
Wexford.  She  was  a person  of  superior  educa- 
tion, and  otherwise  accomplished,  both  by  nature 
and  art.  I Avas  young  at  the  time,  and  was  a 
constant  visitor  at  the  liouse  Avhere  she  resided,  as 
one  of  her  pupils,  a boy,  Avas  a play-fellow  of 


mine.  One  day,  after  an  historical  lesson,  the 
subject  of  which  was  English  history  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.,  I was  walking  in  a garden  with 
her,  when  she  called  me  aside  and  told  me  she 
was  the  only  living  representative  of  the  family 
who  saved  that  monarch.  This  circumstance  Avas 
brought  vividly  to  my  recollection  on.  reading  the 
paragraph  above  quoted.  I do  not  know  where 
the  lady  came  from  nor  Avhat  has  become  of  her. 
I give  the  aboA^e  as  a fact,  and  it  may  be  taken  for 
what  it  is  Avorth.  I never  knew  any  one  of  the 
name,  nor  never  heard  it  in  Ireland,  except  in  this 
instance.  S.  llEDAioxn. 

Liverpool. 


Some  few  years  ago,  Avhile  residing  in  WoKer- 
hampton,  I became  acquainted,  through  a mutual 
friend,  with  a Mr.  Pendrell,  aaTio  claims  to  be  the 
direct  male  descendant  of  “trusty”  Pichard  Pen- 
drell. Mr.  Pendrell  is  proud  of  his  pedigree,  and 
retains  the  faith  of  his  ancestor,  but  Avhether  he 
is  in  receipt  of  any  pension,  I do  not  knovr.  To 
my  best  recollection,  which  is  necessarily  imper- 
fect, he  said  he  was  possessed  of  documents  to  sub- 
stantiate his  claim,  iiotAvithstanding  the  loss  of  a 
numbgr  of  family  papers  by  the  burning  of  Bush- 
bury  Vicarage,  where  they  were  deposited.  I do 
not  doubt  but  he  would  willingly  give  every  in- 
formation about  the  Pendrell  family  if  consulted, 
for  lie  is  one  of  nature’s  gentlemen,  affable  and 
unpretending.  Letters  would  find  him,  addressed 
Catholic  Presbytery,  Snow  Hill,  Wolverhampton. 

I have  read  the  remarks  of  W.  N.  W.  in  your 
last,  and  have  referred!  Jerrold's  (Illustrated) 
Magazine  for  IIoll’s  contribution,  but  without 
success.  J.  E.  D’Oyley. 

Liverpool. 


The  pension  paid  to  this  family  was  levied  on 
the  rectory  of  Hodnet,  Salop,  under  the  name  of 
the  Penderell  Pent  j in  consequence,  it  is  said,  of 
the  incumbent  having  refused  shelter  to  the  fugi- 
tive king.  If  this  pension  is  no  longer  paid,  how 
is  the  Penderell  rent  now  applied,  as  the  payment 
has  been  disputed  and  enforced  long  since  the  date 
of  the  riots  in  Spitalfields  ? U.  0.  N. 

"Westminster  Club. 


Stewaht,  Napoleon’s  Seevant  (3’''^  S.  viii. 
520.) — In  Forsyth’s  History  of  the  Captivity  of 
Hapoleon  at  St.  Helena,  is  given  a list  of  the  aaFoIo 
suite  of  Napoleon,  consisting  of  twenty-five  per- 
sons, Avho  accompanied  him  to  St.  Helena,  but  tlie 
name  of  Stewart  does  not  occur  among  them.  His 
servants  were — four  valets  de  chambre,  Marchand, 
St.  Denis,  Noverraz,  and  Santini;  tAvo  grooms, 
brothers,  named  Archambault  \ one  footman,  Gen- 
tilinij  a inaitre  d’hotel,  Cipriani  j a man  cook,  Le 
Page  j a butler,  Pierron ) and  a steward.  Pons- 
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seaii.  (Vol.  i.  p.  22.)  Nor  does  tlie  name  of 
Stewart  occur  in  Napoleon’s  will;  or  any  of  its 
codicils;  though,  legacies  are  there  given  hy  name 
to  all  his  domestics.  Is  it  then  probable  that  any 
one  of  that  name  was  with  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena  ? 

F.  C.  H. 

Extikctio^t  of  Aboeigixal  Eaces  (3’''^  S.  vii. 
110.)  — In  further  confirmation  of  the  rapid  deca}^ 
of  the  aboriginal  races  of  this  continent;  I append 
two  paragraphs  cut  from  Victorian  journals.  The 
first  is  from  the  Ballarat  Star  of  date  Oct.  23rd; 
1865  : — 

“ Those  in  this  colony  who  take  an  interest  in  the  fate 
of  the  aborigines  will  learn  with  regret  that  the  remnant 
of  the  Mount  Emu  and  Ballarat  tribes  now  numbers  not 
more  than  about  29  couples.  Mr.  Andrew  Porteous,  of 
Carngham,  has  for  years  past  been  their  protector,  and 
correspondent  with  the  Central  Board  at  Melbourne,  and 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  few  gentlemen  would  have 
tilled  that  office  so  humanely.  Nevertheless  his  proteges 
are  fast  fading  away,  notwithstanding  all  his  endeavours 
in  their  behalf.” 

The  second  is  from  the  Bendigo  Advertiser  of 
date  Oct.  9;  1865  : — 

“ The  woman  Eliza,  or  Bye-bye,  which  is  her  native 
name,  and  who  was  admitted  into  the  hospital  on  the  28th 
nit.,  suffering  from  a dislocation  of  the  hip,  received  by  a 
fall  fourteen  months  before,  died  on  Sunday  in  a sudden 
and  unexpected  manner,  immediately  after  taking  her  tea. 
An  inquest  will  be  held  on  the  body  on  Tuesday.  She  is 
the  last  of  the  Campaspe  tribe,  and  wife  of  Captain  Tom, 
who  died  some  time  ago  in  a railway  carriage  on  his  way 
to  the  hospital.” 

I may  add  that  both  the  tribes  mentioned  above 
were  numerous  and  apparently  vigorous  races 
within  my  own  memory, — a period  of  about  twelve 
years.  To  the  credit  of  the  Victorian  government; 
it  must  be  said,  that  no  efforts  are  spared  to  pre- 
serve these  too  obviously  doomed  people.  Local 
Christian  bodies  are  also  doing  something  to  civi- 
lise and  Christianise  them  j but  all  such  efforts 
seem  to  be  hopelessly  vain.  The  pity  of  their  sad 
fate  is  all  the  greater;  when  one  considers  that 
every  separate  tribe  is  distinctly  characterised  by 
its  own  peculiarities  of  dialect,  religious  customs, 
manners,  and  even  physical  appearance.  As  the 
tribes  perish  off,  therefore,  there  are  distinctive 
types  of  savage  humanity  dying  out  without  any 
record  of  them  remaining.  D.  Blair. 

Melbourne. 

Osiris:  Iswara  (3’’^  S.  viii.  189,  479.)  — It  is 
said  that  when  the  Sepoy  regiments  were  drafted 
from  India  to  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Bonaparte, 
they  declared  themselves  in  the  presence  of  their 
own  country’s  gods  when  face  to  face  with  the 
temples  on  the  Nile.  Anubis  at  least  must  have 
recalled  ITonooman,  the  monke}^  god. 

Besides,  the  cave  temples  common  to  Western 
India  and  Upper  Egypt  seem  to  proclaim  a common 
Brahmanism  earlier  than  that  of  the  more  recent 
Hindoos.  I 


Is  not  the  subject  v/orthy  of  a little  more  dis- 
cussion? 0.  T.  I). 

The  letters  A U M ” are  initials  of  names  of 
Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva.  Atmubhoo  (the  self- 
existent)  is  a name  of  Bramah;  Uchyootu  (the 
undecayable)  is  a name  of  Vishnu ; Musheshwuru 
(the  great  god)  is  a name  of  Siva.  (See  Ward’s 
View  of  the  History,  Literature,  and  Religion  of 
the  Hindoos.) 

“ The  Sepoys  of  the  army  in  Eg}q)t  under  Lord  Hutch- 
inson imagined  that  they  found  their  own  temples  in  the 
ruins  of  Dendera,  and  were  greatly  exasperated  at  the 
natives  for  their  neglect  of  the  ancient  deities  whose  images 
are  still  preserved.  So  strongly  indeed  were  they  im- 
pressed with  this  identity,  that  they  proceeded  to  perform 
their  devotions  with  all  the  cei'emonies  practised  in  their 
own  land.”  (See  Bussell’s  History  of  Ancient  and  Modern 
Egypt.) 

I have  myself  seen  the  temples  of  Egypt  and 
the  south  of  India,  and  can  bear  witness  to  their 
resemblance.  H.  C. 

There  is  no  authority  for  the  letters  A U M ” 
representing  the  Hindu  triad,  Brahma,  Vishnu, 
and  Siva.  And  as  M therefore  does  not  signify 
Iswara,  0.  T.  D.  need  not  look  for  Brahma  and 
Vishnu  being  represented  by  A and  U.  Probably 
Brahma  was  the  real  original,  himself  derived  from 
Brahm,  and  Vishnu  and  Siva,  deities  of  the  south- 
ern nations  of  India,  afterwards  incorporated  in  the 
triad.  0.  T.  D.  seems  to  assume  that  Iswara  is 
Osiris,  but  I think  this  is  not  proved,  nor  have  we 
yet  sufficient  authority  that  the  religion  of  ancient 
India  was  in  essentials  the  same  as  that  of  ancient 
Egypt.  W.  H.  Whitworth. 

The  Spahish  Maih  (3’"'^  S.  viii.  302.) — Thanks 
for  your  reply  to  my  query.  Your  definition  agrees 
with  that  of  the  only  books  of  reference  in  which 
I can  find  the  phrase,  viz.,  the  Edinburgh  Gazetteer 
and  the  American  Cyclopcedia,  which  concur  with 
you  in  making  it  include  loater  and  land  along  a 
certain  part  of  the  South  American  coast.  My 
impression  was,  that  our  ancestors  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  by  whom  it  was  used 
as  a geographical  expression,  not  yet  obsolete, 
meant  by  it  only  the  land  in  question,  and  named 
it  main,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  islands.  Is  it 
not  possible  that  in  later  times,  when  it  had  ceased 
to  be  commonly  used,  some  confusion  as  to  its 
meaning  may  have  arisen  from  the  word  main  ” 
being  a synonym  for  sea?  I do  not  remember 
any  other  geographical  expression  that  applies  both 
to  a coast  and  the  sea  that  washes  it.  An  extract 
from  the  narrative  of  any  of  our  old  voyagers  to 
whom  the  phrase  was  contemporary,  using  it 
clearly  to  express  the  sea,  would  quite  satisfy  me 
that  I am  wrong  in  my  views;  meanwhile  you  will 
perhaps  kindly  allow  me  to  state  them,  which  I do 
with  great  diffidence,  against  such  a weight  of 
authority.  W.  F. 
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Bonae,  S.  Aiii.  500.) — Has  H.  read  the 
genealogy  of  this  family  in  Burke’s  Landed  Gentry, 
ed.  1846-8;  Supplement,  pp.  26,  &c.  ? He  will 
there  find  one  derivation,  according  to  an  an- 
cient tradition  in  the  family,”  from  hona  resL 
Whether  this  tradition  rests  on  any  material  foun- 
dation, is  another  question. 

In  Jamieson’s  Scottish  Dictionary  (ed.  1808), 
and  Supplement  (1825)  under  the  article  Bond- 
age ” or  Bonnage  ” and  Bonnar,”  there  appears 
to  me  a more  likely  derivation  for  the  name.  The 
two  former  of  these  terms  are  there  stated  to  mean 
the  various  services  in  kind  given  hy  farmers  to 
their  landlords,  once  in  force  all  over  Scotland,  hut 
now  confined  to  a few  remote  districts ; while  the 
latter  is  said  to  mean  a bond,”  or  lease,  in  con- 
nection with  land.  The  first  ^‘Bonner”  might 
thus  in  all  probability  have  been  a husbandman. 

The  want  of  the  prefix  de  ” in  the  early  in- 
stances of  the  name  in  Scotland,  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  there  are  no  lands  so  called,  would  seem 
to  preclude  a territorial  origin. 

Has  H.  consulted  Lower’s  Patronymica  Bri- 
tannica — a work  not  at  present  beside  me  ? 

Akglo-Scotus. 

Collar  of  SS.  (S*"^  S.  viii.  485.) — Very  curious 
is  the  passage  that  Bibliothecae.  Chetham.  has 
quoted  from  Mr.  King’s  Gnostics  and  their  Remains, 
and  still  more  curious  is  the  fact  of  his  having 
quoted  this  passage  as  containing  an  ingenious 
theory”  with  reference  to  the  origin  and  significa- 
tion of  the  Lancastrian  Collar  of  SS. 

The  Griiostic  sigil,”  or  symbol,  the  character 
and  alleged  virtues  of  which  he  had  just  described, 
Mr.  King  in  this  passage  asserts  to  have  been  en- 
dowed with  a marvellous  vitality  : — 

“For,”  he  continues,  “reduced  to  a double  S thus 
traversed  by  a bar,  it  became  a favourite  device  in  the 
times  of  chivalry,  being  received  as  the  rebus  of  the  word 
Fermesse.” 

Where  can  I find  any  example,  or  any  record  or 
representation  of  any  example,  of  ^^a  double  S. 
traversed  b}^  a bar,”  as  a device  in  the  times  of 
chivalry  ” ? Upon  what  evidence  is  the  assertion 
that  this  was  a favourite  ” device  in  those  times, 
supported  ? iklso,  what  is  the  evidence  which 
proves  this  device  to  have  been  regarded  and  “ re- 
ceived,” in  those  same  times,  or  at  any  time,  ^^as 
a rebus  of  the  word  Fermesse  ” ? 

Again  the  quotation  proceeds  thus  : — 

“ Here,  then,  in  this  Gnostic  sigil  is  to  be  found  the 
true  origin  of  the  SS.  iiqthe  collar  of  the  garter,  formerly 
styled  the  ‘ Collar  of  SS.,’  rather  than  in  the  popular  ex- 
planation that  the  letters  are  but  the  initials  (sm)  of  Ed- 
ward IV.’s  motto — ‘ Souverayne,’  a prince  posterior  by  a 
whole  century  to  the  institution  of  the  order  and  its  in- 
signia.” 

The  word  Soveraygne  ” was  the  motto,  not 
of  Edward  I\ .,  but  of  Henry  IV.  The  Collar  of 
the  Garter  was  added  to  the  earlier  insignia  of 


the  Order  after  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  There 
are  no  letters  SS.  in  the  Collar  of  the  Garter.  Per- 
haps some  correspondent  of  “N.  & Q.”  will  inform 
me,  by  whom  and  at  what  period  the  Collar  of  the 
Garter  was  styled  the  Collar  of  SS.”  ? 

Charles  Bohtell. 

Dr.  Johhson’s  Besidehce  m Brighton  (S’^'^S. 
viii.  536.) — I have  shared  in  your  correspondent’s 
surprise  and  regret  that  no  engraving  or  photo- 
graph of  this  house  was  to  be  procured  in  Brigh- 
ton. In  visits  to  “London  super-mare”  during 
the  past  three  years,  I have  taken  the  trouble  to 
make  inquiries  on  this  subject  at  nearly  every 
bookseller’s  and  printseller’s  shop  in  the  town,  but 
could  never  hear  of  any  print  or  photograph. 
The  woodcut  of  the  house  at  p.  59,  vol.  iii.  of  In- 
gram and  Cooke’s  edition  of  Boswell’s  X(/e,  is  stated 
to  be  “ from  an  original  sketch,”  and  not  from  a 
contemporary  print.”  It  is  very  good,  though 
not  on  a sufficiently  large  scale  to  show  such  de- 
tails as,  e.  cj.  the  ponderous  door-scrapers  of 
winged  griffins,  which  are  of  very  good  character. 
I mads  sketches  of  Dr.  Johnson’s  house  a year 
ago,  and  also  of  its  still  more  interesting  vis-a-vis 
neighbour,  the  inn  in  which  Charles  II.  passed 
the  night  when  he  made  his  escape  from  Eng- 
land. Much  to  my  astonishment  no  print  or  pho- 
tograph of  “'the  IHng’s  Head  Inn”  was  to  be 
obtained and  the  historical  street,  which,  not 
so  many  years  since,  was  also  the  fashionable 
street  of  Brighton,  is  now  represented  in  the  shop- 
windows  only  through  the  medium  of  views  of 
St.  Paul’s  church.  Cuthbert  Bede. 

Neddrhh  (3’"'^  S.  viii.  454.)  — The  ancient 
church  of  Nedrum  is  in  Mahee  Island,  Strangford 
Lough,  in  the  parish  of  Tulljmakill,  County  Down» 
For  a highly  interesting  account  of  this  place, 
with  the  notices  of  it  in  the  Irish  Annals,  and 
also  the  charters  of  the  Priory,  A. D.  1179  and  1202, 
see  a wmi’k  entitled  — 

“ Papers  read  before  the  Down  and  Connor  and  Dro- 
more  Church  Architecture  Society,  during  the  Year 
1844,  with  Illusti*ations.  Printed  for  the  Societv.  Bel- 
fast, 1845.” 

Pv.  C. 

Cork. 

John  Blackader  (3'''^  S.  viii.  453.)— I have  not 
tlie  work  referred  to  b}^  F.  M.  S.  but  I have  be- 
fore me  The  Life  and  Diary  of  Lieut.- Col.  J. 
Blachader,  by  Andrew  Crichton,  Edinburgh,  1824, 
which  gives  in  some  detail  the  genealogy  of  the 
family.  In  a note  it  is  said  : “ For  a more  par- 
ticular account  of  the  family,  see  Blackader’a 
Memoirs,  cap.  i.”  I do  not  know  the  Memoirs 
here  referred  to.  I cannot  extract  shortly  what 
is  said  of  the  family  in  Crichton’s  work,  but 
F.  M.  S.  can  see  it,  if  he  should  so  desire. 

Frederic  Ohvrt. 
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EephaiM;  Job  xxyi.  6,  6.  (3’'*^  S.  viii.  271, 
400.)  — That  the  Eephaim  were  a warlike  and 
giant  race,  who  gave  their  name  to  the  countiy 
where  they  dwelt,  and  Vvere  not  utterly  destroj^ed 
until  near  the  close  of  David’s  reign,  appears  from 
Gen.  xiv.  o 2 Sam.  v.  18,  and  xxi.  15 — 22.  But 
I think  the  passage  in  Joh  does  not  refer  to  the 
Eepliaim;  although  the  Chaldee  paraphrase,  and 
after  it  the  Septiiagint  and  Vulgate,  interpret  the 
word  ^‘giants.”  The  translators  of  our  Bible, 
betaking  themselves  to  ‘‘  the  Hebrew  fountain  in 
preference  to  these  over-autliorked  versions,”  ren- 
der the  word  here  “dead  things,” — one  of  the 
meanings  of  the  original,  and  certainly  more  in 
accordance  with  the  scope  and  context  of  Job’s 
reply  to  Bildad. 

The  translation  of  Hugh  Broughton  substan- 
tially agrees  with  tlie  authorised  : — • 

“ Things  without  life  are  formed  under  the  water,  and 
places  near  them.  The  lowest  earth  is  naked  afore  Him, 
and  the  lost  hath  no  covering.” 

Whereimto  is  affixed  the  marginal  comment : — 

O 

— Ambre,  and  Pearle,  and  such.  God  his 
Providence  reaclietli  to  the  furthest  places  ; even  to  the 
bottom  of  the  Sea  and  lowest  Earth.” 

And  Plugh  Broughton  is  high  authority,  though 
seldomer  quoted  than  the  celebrated  Hebraist 
Lightfoot;  who,  in  his  edition  of  Broughton’s 
Works,  terms  him  — the  great  Albionean  Di- 
vine, renowned  in  many  Nations  for  rare  skill  in 
Salem’s  and  Athens’  tongues.”  J.  L. 

Dublin. 

St.  Jebom’s  Hat  (3^*^  S.  viii.  501.) — The  hat 
which  is  usually  represented,  either  on  the  head  of 
St.  Jerom,  or  lying  near  him,  is  not  a doctor’s,  for 
a D.D.  wears  only  a black  cap,  like  other  ecclesi- 
astics, except  that  his  cap  has  four  ridges  on  top, 
when  he  lectures  in  the  schools,  though  he  wears 
one  with  three  only,  in  common  with  all  other 
clerics,  in  the  church.  The  hat  given  to  St.  Jerom 
is  intended  for  the  hat  of  a cardinal.  It  is  purely 
conventional,  intimating  the  high  favour  and  con- 
fidence of  Pope  St.  Damasus,  which  he  enjoyed  j 
for  it  is  v/ell  known  that  the  red  hat  was  not  given 
to  cardinals  till  1534,  when  it  was  granted  by 
Pope  Paul  HI.  To  show  what  bold  anachronisms 
are  sometimes  found,  I may  mention  having  seen 
more  than  one  painting  of  St.  Jerom  with  a pair 
of  spectacles  ! F.  C.  H. 

Attokxey-Gexekal  Noy  (3’’'^  S.  viii.  190, 405.) 
1 beg  to  send  you  a copy  of  a letter  which  appeared 
ill  the  Cornish  Telef/raph  of  December  6,  1865,  on 
the  subject  of  “Attorney-General  Noy  and  his 
Descendants.” 

Attorney- General  Noy  and  his  Descendants. 

“ St.  Paul,  Dec.  1,  1865. 

“ Sir, — Perhaps  the  following  extracts  from  the  register 
of  this  parish,  on  the  above  subject,  may,  at  this  time,  he 
interesting  to  some  of  your  readers  : — " 


“ ‘Attorney-General  William  Noy  died  in  Wilts,  1G32, 
leaving  a son,  Richard,  to  whom  reference  was  madeh;v  a 
former  correspondent.  Richard  Noy  had  a son,  Edwchd, 
who  was  baptized  the  25th  of  February,  1638.  Edward 
Noy  had  a daughter,  Lois,  born  22nd  Nov.,  1G55,  and 
married  to  Thomas  Tonkin  on  the  2nd  of  November,  1689. 
Jane,  daughter  of  Thomas  Tonkin  and  Lois  Noy  was  bap- 
tized October  14th,  1699,  and  married  to  Charles  Paul, 
j February  22nd,  1722. 

I “ Patience,  daughter  of  Charles  Paul  and  Jane  his  wife, 

I was  baptized  July  1st,  1732,  and  married  April  17th, 

I 1762,  to  William  Tonkin,  who  had  a son,  Thomas,  bap- 
I tized  February  2nd,  1763  ; this  Thomas  Tonkin  had  three 
! sons  and  three  daughters,  the  two  eldest  sons,  Thomas  and 
^Villiam,  being  recently  dead.  John  and  tlie  daughters 
still  reside  in  this  parish.  Thomas,  who  was  the  eldest, 
has  two  sons,  now  residing  in  Newlyn,  viz.,  Thomas, 
his  eldest  son,  and  William  Henry  Tonkin,  a younger 
bi'other.  “ Rustic.” 

Geoeue  Bettaxy. 

10,  Chapel  Street,  Penzance,  Cornwall. 

CuEiOES  Medal  S.  viii.  500.) — I think  it 
very  probable  that  the  heads  on  this  medal  are  thus 
intended  : the  mitred  bishop^  Fisher  of  Eochester  ; 
the  cardinal,  the  same  Fisher,  who  was  made  a car- 
dinal sliortly  before  his  death ; tlie  king,  Henry 
VIII. ; the  pope,  Clement  VH.  This  supposes  tliat 
the  first  two  faces  have  the  same  features.  If, 
however,  they  represent  different  persons,  the  Car- 
dinal may  be  Wolsey.  F.  C.  H. 

“Amicus  Plato”  (3’’'^  S.  viii.  441.) — I wish 
i to  add  a very  few  words  to  the  anecdote  so  well 
i told  by  'Uvicvvocre^TiS.  As  the  late  excellent  Master 
I of  Baliol  felt  it  to  be  necessary  to  inform  his  guest, 

I Mr.  Jones,  that  the  Christian  name  of  hirs. 

j was  “ Truth,”  so  now  it  must  be  stated  that  the 
' Master’s  own  Christian  name  was  “Eichard;-”  a 
Christian  name  that  some  times  is  resolved  into  an 
equivalent  of  which  the  initial  is  D.  W^e  had 
heard  of  “ Amicus  Plato  ” and  the  Ethics,  a little 
to  the  eastward  of  Baliol  ,*  and,  consequently,  in 
those  days  we  knew  our  august  neighbour  and  his 
lady,  Eichard  and  Truth  of  Baliol,  as  /s'ucn  kuI 
’AA^/iGeia.  E COLL.  TeIX. 

Being  a graduate  of  1821,  I beg  to  refer  with 
pleasure  to  the  reminiscences  of  Dr.  Jenkins,  the 
I then  master  of  Baliol;  his  short  dapper  figure 
j and  elegant  manners,  literary  tastes,  &c.  Also  of 
I the  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  of  Eound,  Daubeney, 

I and  other  contemporaries  who  were  there. 

Beevis. 

GEXEALoaiCAL  PuzzLE  (3''^  S.  vih.  500.) — Each 
of  the  two  gentlemen,  being  (by  his  first  wife) 
father  of  one  of  the  ladies,  married  secondly,  and 
had  issue  by,  the  other  lady. 

Joseph  Eix,  M.D. 

St.  Neot’s. 

I The  answer  to  the  puzzle  propounded  by  F.  C.  PI. 
j under  the  above  heading,  is,  I suppose,  that  each 
I of  the  two  ladies  had  married,  as  second  wife,  the 
I other’s  father,  and  had  had  issue.  C.  A.  L. 
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CoixXCiDEis-CE  (3^-^  S.  viii.  485.)  — If  Mr.  C. 
Eoss  will  turn  to  & Q/’  2"^  S.  x.  397^  lie 
wnll  see  that  I gave  not  only  the  coincidences  of 
Mcholas  Eowe  and  Burns  in  the  belted  kiuMit 
expression”  which  he  quotes ^ but  also  a simi- 
larity of  idea  in  Henry  VIII.,  as  another  corre- 
spondent, G.N.,  in  & Q.”  2«d  S.  x.  309,  gave 
a similar  coincidence  of  James  I.  and  Burns. 

„ , ^ ^ James  J.  Lamb. 

Liulenvood  Cottage,  Paisley. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

Promptoriuyn  Parvulorum  sive  Clericorum,  Dkt'ionarus 
^nglo-Latbms  Princeps,  auctore  Galfrido  Grammatico 
iJicto,  ex  ordine  Fratrum  Pradicatorum,  Korfolciensi 
circa  A.D.  M.cccc.XL.  Qlbn  ex  officind  Pynsoniand  edi- 
tum,  nunc  ab  integro,  CommentarioUs  Suhjectis,  ad  fidxm 
Codicum  rccensuit  Albertiis  Way,  M.A.  (Camden  So- 
ciety.) 

This  Earl3^  Latin  English  Dictionary  is  probably  the 
most  important  work  which  the  Camden  Society  has 
produced.  The  Promptorium  itself,  simply  reprinted 
would  haye  been  a boon  to  English  philologists  : but  in 
this  handsome  quarto,  of  some  six  hundred  pao-es  we 
haye  not  only  the  result  of  Mr.  Way’s  collation  of  all  the 
various  MSS.  and  printed  editions  of  that  important 
work,  but  in  his  explanatory  notes  a mass  of  philoloo'ical 
and  archaeological  learning,  illustratiye  of  our  earbMan- 
PV  ancient  manners,  such  as  we  belieye  nobody 
but  My  Way  could  haye  produced  ; and  thisyast  amount 
of  curious  knowledge  is  made  most  readily  ayailable  by 
capUal  Indexes.  The  editor’s  Introduction's  full  of  most 
curious  scholarship,  and  is  in  itself  a yaluable  contribu- 
tion to  Literary  History.  We  may  add,  to  the  credit  of 
the  Camden  Council,  that,  anxious  that  a book  of  such 
utility  and  importance  should  not  be  exclusiyely  confined 
to  the  Society,  but  that  scholars  generally  should  haye 
access  to  it,  they  haye  printed  some  separate  copies  of  the 
complete  work,  Avhich  may  be  purchased  of  Messrs. 
Aichols.  I he  price  to  Members  of  the  Society  is  Fifteen 
Shillings  a copy,  to  Non-members  One  Guinea. 

Throwers.  By  James  Greenwood.  With 
1 hirty-six  Illustrations  draicn  on  Wood,  bu  Ernest  Griset 
jrom  his  Original  Designs.  (Hotten.)  ’ 

M.  Griset  IS  an  artist  of  marked  originality  and  great 
poAver.  In  his  treatment  of  animals  he  reminds  us  some- 
fP?  "^/^"""'VV^IfP^^etimes  of  Bennett;  Avhile  in  his 
tieatmeno  of  his  lelloAv-creatiires,  his  pencil  is  Cruik- 
shankian  ; yet,  though  occasionally  reminding  one  of 
these  gieat  men,  lie  is  essentially  and  unquestionably  ori- 
Sl  there  needs  no  ghost  come  from  the  graVe  to 

gJ  set  ^ Tf  of  Ernest 

mtJLf  77  tieard,  Mr.  Greenwood  wrote  The 

f ^Miet  Throwers  to  illustrate  the  drawings,  he  certainly 

V book  would 

illustrln r n tiooiour  eycn  Avithout  the 

111 uMiations— with  them  it  is  a decitled  success. 

PdupiKB  Arpiitanica: ; being  Contributions  to  the  Archceo- 
ofPmgmd  and  the  adjoining  Pro- 

knowledcrf nf  fp?'  '^Lortant  contribution  to  our 

orthe  Dm-dnone  antiquities  found  in  the  yalley 

ot  the  Boulogne,  cScc.,  bears  on  its  title-page  the  name  of 


Henry  Christy,  who  had  arranged  its  style  and  mode 
of  publication,  his  lamented  and  untimeh"  death  makes  T 
a memorial  of  hhn  and  his  zeal,  as  it  cmdainly  is  of  his 
mastery  oyer  the  interesting  branch  of  inquiry  to  wM^li 
he  had  paid  so  much  attention.  The  illustrations  are 
masteily  examples  of  the  fidelity  AA'ith  Avhich  objects  of 
duca/'^^^^^  ’'^'oEananship  as  these  remains  may  be  repro- 

The  Friend:  A Series  of  Essays,  to  aid  in  the  Formation 
%^]xed  Principles  in  Politics,  Florals,  and  Religion, 
n itti  Dderary  Amusements  interspersed.  Bu  Samuel 
laAdor  Coleridge.  (Bell  & Daldy  ) 

A Dictionary  of  the  Noted  Names  of  Fiction,  including 
also  Familiar  Pseudonyms,  Surnames  bestowed  on  E ink 
nent  Fieri,  and^  analogous  Popular  Appellations  often 
rejerred  to  in  Interature  and  Conversation.  Bu  William 
A.  Wheeler,  M.A.  (Bell  & Daldy.) 

congratulate  our  late  publishers  on  the  judgment 
shoAvn  by  them  in  their  additions  to  Bohn's  Libraries.  Of 
Coleridge  s t riend,  which  they  haye  added  to  the  Popular 
library  it  is  unnecessary^  to  say  one  word  : and  yery 
tew  will  suffice  to  show  the  utility  of  Mr.  Wheeler’s  Dic- 
Fiction,  which  they  haye 
added  to  the  Philological  library.  It  originally  appeared 
c.s  a Supplement  to  \\  ebster’s  quarto  Dictionary  of  1864  • 
but  is  here  greatly  enlarged,  containing  nearly  seyenteen 
hundred  new  articles  ; besides  an  Index  to  the  real 
names  of  persons,  places,  &c.,  whose  nicknames,  pseu- 
tlie  work°^'  ^PPellations  are  giyen  in  the  body  of 

Phokgraphic  Portraits  of  Men  of  Eminence,  Part  XXXI. 
(A.  VV . Bennett.) 

71 combining  these  pictures  in  little  of  The 
Flenofthe  dime,  with  authentic  biographies  of  them,  is  a 
very  happy  one,  and  is  very  successfully  carried  ouUn  the 

the  A’ahm''nf  t?’  scientific  Avorld,  Avho  know 

the  A alue  of  the  Astronomer  Boyal,  are  gratified  in  the 
present  part  with  a likeness  of'Professor  Airv,  and  the 

hnlSo®^^®  of  that  able  and  most 

dustiious  member  of  their  body,  Mr.  Thomas  Wright, 
the  thousands  of  admirers  of  Mr.  Charles  Dickens  aauII  be 
especially  gratified  Avith  the  characteristic  portrait  of  the 
them  Mr.  Bennett  has  here  presented  to 
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given  for  that  purpose  whose  name  and  address  are 

W5.’ Account  op  the  Suffragan  Bishors  in  England,  4to. 
Wanted  by  Rev.  W.  //.  Burns,  Farmvorth  Vicarage,  Bolton-Ie-Moors. 
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Byron's  Prisoner  of  Chillon. 

Filberls  foiiimunication  from  Kew  Zealand 

^ or  fair. 
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Apelles.  Smirke's  picture  of  Elizabeth  on  her  Death-bed  is  not  a 
portrait  such  as  would  be  exhibited  at  the  aj^prouching  National  Portrait 
Exhibition. 

A Beading  Case  for  holding  the  weeldy  Nos.  of  “N.  & Q.”  is  now 
ready, and  maybe  had  of  all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen,  price  ls.6d.; 
or, free  by  post,  direct  from  the  publislier,for  Is.  8d. 

•‘Notes  and  Queptes  ” is  published-  cct  noon  on  Friday,  oncZ  is  also 
issued  in  Month.. y Parts.  The  Subscription  for  Sta.mpbd  Copifs/o?* 
Six  months  forwarded  direct  from  the  Publisher  {including  the  Half- 
yearly  IxNDEx)  is  11s.  id.,  which,  may  be  paid  by  Post  Office  Order, 
payable  at  the  Strand  Post  Office,  in  jfavour  of  Vi icmxm  G.  Smith,  32, 
Welli.ngton  Street,  Strand,  W.C.,  where  also  all  Communications 
FOR  THE  Editor  should  be  addressed. 

“ Notes  & Queries”  is  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 


Cures  of  Asthma,  Coughs,  &c.,  nv  Dr.  Eocock’s  Pulmonic  Wafers. 
From  Mr.  Oldham,  Chemist,  Market  Place,  Wisbeach — “From  the 
great  quantity  of  your  wafers  I have  sold,  I have  had  an  excellent  op- 
portunity of  Vvitnessing  their  effects,  and  I have  much  pleasure  in  being 
able  to  inform  you  that  several  obstinate  cases  of  asthma  and  coughs 
have  been  completely  cured  by  their  use;  and,  indeed,  their  efficacy  is 
general  in  diseases  of  the  lungs.”  To  singers  and  public  speakers  they 
are  invaluable  for  clearing  and  strengthening  the  voice.  They  have  a 
pleasant  taste.  Price  Is.  llcZ.  and  2s.  9d.  per  box.  Sold  by  all  drug- 
gists. 


JANCASHIRE  LYRICS.  — MODERN  SONGS 

§ i AND  BALLADS  OF  THE  COUNTY  PALATINE.  Price  5s. 
Edited  by  JOHN  IIARLAND,  F.S.  A. 

***  A limited  number  printed  on  large  paper,  crown  4to,  for  which 
early  application  is  nccessarjs  price  21s-. 

London;  WHITTAKER  & CO. 


Published  by  J.  Clements,  Little  Pulteney  Street,  price  7d.,  a new 
Work  on  the  Teeth,  entitled 


P 


URE  DENTISTRY,  and  WHAT  IT  DOES  FOR 

us.  By  A.  ESKELL,  Grosveuor  Street,  W. 


“We  feel  certain  all  who  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  con- 
tents of  the  book  through  our  instrumentality,  will  thank  us  for  having 
directed  their  attention  to  Mr.  Eskell’s  work,  as  assuredly  none  can 
read  it  without  deriving  the  greatest  benefit.”— Y/ie  Sun,  Aug.  25. 


Sold  by  SIMPKIN  & MARSHALL,  and  may  be  had  of  all  Booksellers. 


On  January  1st, 

PART  I.  of  the  COMMENTARY  WHOLLY 

BIBLICAL,  price  Half-a-Crown.  To  be  completed  in  Sixteen 
Monthly  Parts. 

SAMUEL  BAGSTER  & SONS,  15,  Paternoster  Row,  London. 


TO  BOOKBUYERS. — Second-hand  Books  in  all 

Branches  of  Standard  Literature  ; English  History  and  Litera- 
ture in  General.  A large  Collection  of  Greek  and  Latin  Classics, 
Translations,  and  Matliematics.  A head  required  for  postage  of  Cata- 
logue. 
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j 

I FILBERTS  FROM  CALIBAN’S  ISLE  (READY 
CRACKED)  FOR  CHRISTMAS  READERS  OF 
SHAKESPEARE. 

I. 

! Ariel's  Song. 

I “ Come  unto,”  &:c.— Act  I.  Sc.  2. 

! Ariel  is  invisible  to  all  but  Prospero,  and  there- 
fore might  be  in  any  shape  so  far  as  Ferdinand 
j and  the  rest  are  concerned.  But  that  the  cha- 
i racter  may  suit  the  action,  and  the  action  be  com- 
I prehended  by  the  audience,  the  spirit  takes  the 
; semblance  of  a sea-nymph,  and  the  spirit-chant  is 
! the  lulling  of  the  waters  to  rest,  and  the  calling 
forth  of  the  sea-nymphs  to  disport  themselves  on 
: the  unharassed  strand.  Both  words  and  music 
I were  probably  intended  to  be  strange,  and  as  it 
were  titful,  the  watch-dogs  barking  at  the  occa- 
' sional  sob  of  the  subsiding  storm.  Hence  I would 
I punctuate  so  as  to  indicate  that,  as  was  the  custom, 
they  were  then  to  take  hands  when  or  after  that 
i they  had  curtsied  and  kissed,  and  the  next  line  I 
would  make  a separate  invocation,  thus  — 

“ Come  unto  these  yellow  sands[;] 

And  then  take  hands[,] 

Court’sied  when  j'ou  have,  and  kissed[: — ] 

Ye  wild  waves  whist ! — 

Foot  it  featly  here  and  there, 

And  sweet  sprites  the  burden  bear.”  j 


Y®  (the)  and  ye  were  often  interchanged.  But 
I v/ould  go  further.  Ariel  distinctly  calls  upon  the 
sweet  sprites  to  bear  the  burden,  and  Bow,  wow  ” 
is  not  sweet,  nor  a likely  mode  of  response  from 
sea-nymphs.  Hence  I would  add  much  as  do  the 
Cambridge  Editors : — 

“ \_Spirits  dispersedly.']  Hark,  hark  ! 

[ Within.']  Bow,  wow. 

[_ Spirits.]  The  watch-dogs  hark. 

[ Within.]  Bow,  wow.” 

Further  still,  as  there  was,  then  as  now,  a 
growing  tendency  to  increased  stage  decoration, 
machinery,  and  shows,  I think  that  there  was  in- 
tended to  be  an  actual  dance  of  sea-nymphs  around 
about  the  disconsolate  Ferdinand;  just  as  there 
was  a dance  of  fairies  around  Herne’s  Oak  and  Sir 
'John,  or  of  witches  around  the  cauldron  in  Mac- 
heth.  The  Hark,  hark ! ” is  by  them,  and  in  this 
view  the  dispersedly  ” indicates  their  breaking 
off  suddenly  from  the  circling  dance  and  unjoining 
hands  at  the  alarm  of  the  watch-dogs,  just  as  they 
finally  disperse  at  the  cock-crow.  So  also  the 
chant  of 

“Ye  wild  waves  whist,” 

gives  time  for  them  to  curtsey,  kiss,  join  hands, 
and  commence  their  dance. 

II. 

“ Adrian.  Though  this  island  seem  to  be  desert, — 

Sebastian.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Antonio.  So,  you’re  paid.” — Act  II.  Sc.  1. 

Following  Theobald,  ^^so  you’re  paid,”  is  now 
added  to  Sebastian’s  laugh  ; but  is  not  the  correct 
distribution  obtained  by  transposing  the  names 
Sebastian  and  Antonio  ? This  gives  one  of  those 
answers  which  are  nothing  in  print,  but  pass  in 
conversation  as  lively  and  sufficiently  subtle,  and 
which  were  imitated  by  Shakespeare  from  nature 
and  the  fine-gentleman  conversations  around  him. 
Ha,  ha  ! laughs  Antonio,  gleeful  at  having  backed 
the  right.  As  you  have  taken  the  laugh,  says 
Sebastian,  you  may  keep  it  in  payment.  And 
that  set  together,”  says  Proteus,  “ is  noddy ; ” to 
whom  Speed — “ Now  you  have  taken  the  pains  to 
set  it  together,  take  it  for  your  pains.” 

III. 

“ Stephana.  How  earnest  thou  hither  ? Swear  by  this 
bottle  how  thou  earnest  hither.  I escaped  upon  a butt  of 
sack,  which  the  sailors  heaved  overboard — by  this  bottle 
\_drinJts]  which  I made  of  the  bark  of  a tree  with  mine 
own  hands,  since  I was  cast  ashore. 

Caliban.  I’ll  swear  upon  that  bottle  to  be  thy  true  sub- 
ject, for  the  liquor  is  not  earthly. 

Stephano.  \_To  Cal.]  Here. — [To  Trine.]  Swear,  then, 
how  thou  escapedst. 

Trinculo.  Swam  ashore,  man,  like  a duck  ; I can  swim 
like  a duck.  I’ll  be  sworn. 

Stepha?io.  Here,  kiss  the  book.” — Act  II.  Sc.  2. 

Stepbano  having  asked  Trinculo  to  swear  on  the 
bottle  how  he  had  escaped,  exemplifies  precept  by 
practice,  and  taking  the  oath  himself  and  kissing  the 
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"book,  explains  how  lie  got  safe  to  shore.  Then^  in 
answer  to  the  monster’s  offer  of  fealty,  he  swears 
him,  and  as  Trinciilo,  thirsty  and  afraid  of  Cali- 
ban’s swallow,  would  possess  himself  of  the  bottle, 
he  repulses  him  with — And  swear  then,  how  tliou 
escapedst before  I give  it  you,  answer  my  former 
question.  When  Trinculo  has  explained,  he  also 
gets  the  book  to  kiss. 

IV — VI. 

“ Prospero.  Deservedly  confined  into  this  rock, 

Who  hadst  deserved  [death]  more  than  a prison.” 

Act  I.  Sc.  2. 

While  the  rythm  indicates  an  omission  after 
deserved,  death  gives  the  intended  sense,  agrees 
with  hadst,  and  from  the  concurrence  of  similar 
consonants,  might  have  been  omitted  by  the  tran- 
scriber or  compositor.  Omissions  from  similar 
causes  occur  elsewhere  in  this  play,  as  probably  in 
Act  IV.  Sc.  1.— 

“ Say  [yet]  again,  where  didst  thou  leave  these  varlets  ? ” 
and  in  — 

“ [Nay]  you  do  look  mj'  son  in  a moved  sort.” 

VII. 

“ Prospero.  Now,  I arise.” — Act  I.  Sc.  2. 

There  may  be  some  little  doubt  as  to  the  exact 
stage  action,  but  the  only  real  difficulty  is,  why 
Prospero,  when  rising,  should  take  the  trouble  to 
say  that  he  is  doing  so.  But  whether  he  sees  Ariel, 
or  whether,  as  is  more  likely,  through  the  prevision 
of  his  art,  he  is  now  aware  that  the  time  for  second 
action  is  at  hand,  he  becomes  after  his  last  speech 
somewhat  rapt  and  inattentive  to  Miranda  and  her 
words.  Something  similar  occurs  when  the  danger 
from  Caliban  draws  on.  He  speaks  this,  therefore, 
half  to  himself,  and  as  in  answer  to  his  thoughts 
thus  occultly  influenced.  Then,  when  as  is  natural, 
his  daughter  would  rise  with  him,  he  turns  to  her 
with,  sit  still,”  and  girt  in  readiness,  but  having 
yet  time,  finishes  the  tale  of  their  sea-sorrow,  and 
compels  her  to  sleep. 

VIII. 

“ Ariel.  In  a cowslip’s  bell  I lie.” — Act  V.  Sc.  1. 

Steevens  sneers  at  the  botanical  knowledge 
which  would  call  a cowslip’s  flower  bell-shaped 
but  who  does  so  P Certainly  neither  Ariel  nor 
Shakespeare.  Ariel’s  bell  in  which  he  would 
shelter  and  crouch  is  the  calyx  of  the  flower,  which 
is  described  to  this  day  in  botanical  works  as  some- 
what bell-shaped,  and  is  so.  B.  Nicholson. 


EUTHVEN  PEERAGE  : MEANING  OF  “HEIRS.” 

The  following  memorandum  by  the  late  John 
Riddell,  ^ Esq.,  the  distinguished  Scotch  peerage 
lawyer,  is  worthy  of  preservation  in  the  pages  of 
^^N.  & Q.”  It  refers  to  the  original  creation  of 


the  Earldom  of  Gowrie — a title  which  w^as  enjoyed 
for  a brief  period  by  the  noble  family  of  Ruthven : 

^^The  clause  of  creation  or  grant  of  the  title  and 
dignity  of  Earl  of  Gowrie  to  William,  Lord  Ruth- 
ven and  Birletoun,  is  in  the  Gowrie  Patent,  or 
charter,*  dated  October  20th,  1581,  where  the 
honours  are  strictly  and  exclusively  conferred. 
The  charter  conveys  also  the  large  family  inherit- 
ance with  other  lands  erected  or  incorporated  into 
a ^comitatum,’  which  is  held  by  modern  prac- 
tice to  refer  only  to  the  landed  estate.  The  clause 
is  as  follows ; — 

“ ‘ Ac  ctiam  Nos  cum  avisamento  prcdicto,f  tenore  pre- 
sentis  carte  nominamus,  facimus,  creamus,  constituimus, 
et  ordinamus  prefatum  nostrum  fidum  consanguineum  et 
consiliarium,  Willielmum  Dominum  Ruthven  et  Dirl- 
toun,  etc.  suosque  heredes  subscriptos  in  comitibus  dicti 
comitatus  de  Gowrie,  ordinantes  et  declaraiites  quod  ipse 
eisu  I iiEKEDKS  denominahuntur,  vulgo,  salbe  stylet,  et  nomen 
habebunt  comitum  ejusdem,  et  quod  utentur  et  gaude- 
bunt  dicto  comitatu,  libertatibus,  privilegiis,  honoribus  et 
dignitatibus  ejusdem  in  Parliamento,  secreto  consilio,  et 
Sessione,  omnibus  aliis  partibus,’  &c.  &c. 

The  term  ^ heirs  ’ (also  forming  the  limitation 
in  the  Montrose  Patent  in  1488)  here  occurs  quite 
generally  and  unrestrictedly,  from  whence  some 
in  modern  times  would  conclude  that  the  dignity 
went  to  heirs  general,  but  this  cannot  be  so,  be- 
cause the  landed  property  carried,  setnel  et  simul, 
a right  of  regality  most  extensive  and  valu- 
able, comprising  the  Carse  of  Gowrie  (the  best 
land  in  Scotland),  with  a great  portion  of  the  pa- 
trimony of  the  Abbey  of  Scone,  and  is  thus  limited 
in  a separate  clause  : — 

“ ‘ Prefato  nostro  consanguineo,  etc.,  Willielmo  domino^ 
Ruthven  et  Dirltoun,  etc.,  suisque  heredibus  masculis  de 
corpore  suo  legitime  procreatis,  seu  procreandis,  quibus 
deficientibus  suis  legitimis  et  propinquioribus  heredibus 
masculis  arma  et  cognomen  de  Ruthven  gerentibus.’ 

It  therefore  never  could  have  been  intended  that 
the  bare  honours  should  go  one  way,  and  the 
princely  possessions  another ; and,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, both  must  be  held  to  go  together  to 
the  heirs  male,  or  heirs  male  of  entail,  as  they  are 
elsewhere  called  in  the  grant,  thus  establishing 
that  when  the  estates  of  a family  are  entailed 
upon  heirs  male,  precisely  as  happens  in  the  Craw- 
ford or  Montrose  instance,  both  before  and  after 
1488,  ^ heirs ' generally  used  in  reference  to  them, 
or  to  any  subject  inherited  or  acquired  by  them, 
must  denote  heirs  male.  The  descent  of  the 
landed  patrimony  alone  supplies  the  only  safe  test 
or  criterion  m the  circumstances.  Without  such  a 
rule  all  would  be  involved  in  perplexity  and  con- 
I fusion.  Neither  is  it  likely  that  ^ heirs  ’ would 
have  been  employed  as  above  without  the  techni- 
cally received  acceptation  in  question.” 

These  observations  by  Mr.  Riddell  are  indubi- 
tably sound,  although  recently  the  destination  of 
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honours  to  a certain  line  of  male  heirs  through 
females  was  not  held  by  the  House  of  Peers  to 
modify  the  words  heirs  male,”  which  were  de- 
clared in  that  tribunal  to  mean  collateral  heirs 
male ; by  which  decision  the  landed  estates  were 
absolutely  separated  from  the  peerage,  so  long  as 
a collateral  heir  male  of  the  patentee  existed,  how- 
ever remote  such  person  might  be.  In  this  way 
the  lands  are  held  under  the  same  charter  by  the 
heir  male  through  an  heir  female,  whilst  the  peer- 
age flies  off,  and  may  be  claimed  by  a party,  who 
I has  to  go  back  very  nearly  three  centuries  to 
connect.  J.  M. 


THE  DRAGON  OF  WANTLEY. 

Can  an3Thing  be  done  for  the  Dragon  of  Want- 
I le}^,  who  now  lies  smothered  under  a heap  of 
i Euhemerian  rubbish?  I believe  he  took  rank 
with  the  Dragon  of  St.  George  and  other  poetical 
members  of  the  family  till  the  publication  of  the 
second  edition  of  the  PercT/  Peliques,  when  God- 
frey Bosville,  Esq.,  of  Thorpe,  Yorkshire,  dis- 
covered that  he  was  a lay  impropriator  of  tithes, 
and  More  of  More  Hall,  a counsellor  or  attor- 
ney.” The  bishop  accepted  this  interpretation, 
j and  appended  it  to  the  ballad.  In  Mr.  Gilfillan’s 
j edition,  1856,  it  is  said  : — 

“A  legend,  current  in  the  Wortley  family,  states  the 
dragon  to  have  been  a formidable  drinker,  di’unk  dead  by 
I the  chief  of  the  opposite  moors.  Ellis  thinks  it  was  a 
i wolf,  or  some  other  wild  animal,  hunted  down  b}^  More  of 
i More  Hall.”— P.  232. 

L Nothing  more  is  to  be  learned  by  inquiries  in 
j the  neighbourhood,  as  we  may  be  sure,  when  so 
: acute  and  industrious  an  investigator  as  Mr. 
? Eastwood  (Ivanhoe-Land,  p.  9),  accepts  the  Bos- 
i villian  interpretation,  as  settled  by  good  autho- 

I !%•” 

I forbear  to  quote  the  statement  of  the  actual 
tithe-suit,  as  the  interpretation  is  long,  and  con- 
tains all  that  I want : — 

“This  premised,  the  ballad  apparently  relates  to  the 
lawsuit  carried  on  concerning  this  claim  of  tithes  made 
by  the  Wortley  family.  ‘Houses  and  churches  were  to 
him  geese  and  turkeys,’  which  are  titheable  things  the 
dragon  chose  to  live  on.  Sir  Francis  Wortley,  the  son  of 
Nicholas,  attempted  to  take  the  tithes  in  kind ; but  the 
parishioners  subscribed  an  agreement  to  defend  their 
modus.  At  the  head  of  the  agreement  was  Lionel  Rowle- 
stowne,  who  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  ‘ the  stones,  dear 
J ack,  which  the  dragon  could  not  crack.’  The  agreement 
is  still  preserved  in  a large  sheet  of  parchment,  dated  1st 
of  James  I.,  and  is  full  of  names  and  seals,  which  might 
be  meant  by  the  coat  of  armour  ‘with  spikes  all  about 
both  within  and  without.’  More  of  More  Hall  was  the 
counsellor  or  attorney  who  conducted  the  suit.  He  is 
not  distinctly  remembered,  but  Moi’e  Hall  is  still  extant 
at  the  very  bottom  ofWantley  (Warncliffe)  Wood,  and 
lies  so  low  that  it  might  be  said  to  be  in  a well,  as  the 
dragon’s  den  was  at  the  top  of  the  wood,  with  ‘ Matthew’s 
house  hard  by  it.’  The  keeper  of  the  W ortley  family 
were  named  for  many  generations  Matthew  Northall. 


The  last  of  them  left  the  lodge  within  memory  to  be 
keeper  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  The  present  owner  of 
More  Hall  attends  Mr.  Bosville’s  Manor  Court  at  Ox- 
spring, and  pays  a rose  a year.  ‘ More  of  More  Hall,  with 
nothing  at  all,  slew  the  dragon  of  Wantley.’  He  gave 
him,  instead  of  tithes,  so  small  a modus,  that  it  was  in 
effect  nothing  at  all,  which  was  slaying  him  with  a ven- 
geance. ■ ‘ The  poor  children  three  ’ cannot  surely  mean 
the  three  sisters  of  Francis  Bosville,  who  would  have 
been  co-heiresses  had  he  made  no  will.” 

I should  say  not,  as  the  dragon  ate  them  before 
More  took  up  the  quarrel.  Houses  and  churches 
are  not  titheable  things.  The  armour  is  made  to 
look  more  like  the  agreement  by  spikes  all  about, 
both  within  and  without ; ” but  the  text  is  not 
within  but  without,”  and  it  is  not  usual  to  seal 
a deed  on  the  outside,  or  to  turn  the  spikes  of 
armour  inwards.  The  More  family  left  More  Hall 
in  the  time  of  Edward  VI.  The  occupant  of 
Mere  Hall,  when  the  covenant  was  executed,  was 
George  Blunt,  whose  name  is  the  second  sub- 
scribed to  it.  Mr.  Hunter  thinks  that  he  may  be 
treated  as  the  virtual  More,  though  neither  coun- 
sellor nor  attorney.  He  was  an  enemy  of  Sir 
Francis  AVortley,  and  was  charged,  in  conjunction 
with  others,  with  posting  a deer’s  head,  and  some 
offensive  papers  on  the  Wortley  grounds  (Hunter’s 
South  Yoi'hshire,  ii.  332).  More  Hall  may  ^ ‘lie 
so  low  that  it  may  be  said  to  be  in  a well,”  but 
More,  whether  knight,  counsellor,  or  attornejq  did 
not  creep  into  his  own  house  expecting  the  dragon 
to  come  tliere  to  drink. 

I think  this  is  enough  to  show  the  absurdity  of 
the  accepted  interpretation.  If  the  ballad  has  any 
latent  meaning,  I shall  be  glad  to  be  told  what  it 
is ; but  till  that  is  done  I shall  hold  it  to  mean 
what  it  is  says  and  no  more.  Fitzhopkins. 

Garrick  Club. 


FURY  PAPERS.— No.  2.* 

I beg  to  forward  to  3^011  copies  of  other  docu- 
ments connected  with  Colonel  Purj". 

C.  Y.  Crawley. 

“ For  Col.  Thomas  Pury, 
these. 

“ Sir, 

“ Having  received  intelligence  of  some  dangerous  at- 
tempts to  disturb  the  peace  and  safety  of  this  nation,  and 
in  particular  of  this  citty  and  county,  we  desire  you  to 
draw  into  this  place  the  company  of  foot  of  your  regiment 
that  is  now  quartered  at  Rosse.  And  in  regard  the 
necessity  of  affayres  will  not  admit  of  so  much  delay  as 
to  stay  till  orders  can  be  received  from  the  General,  we 
shall  make  it  our  endeavours  to  obtayn  his  Excellency’s 
approbation  thereof. 

“We  are  your  most  affectionate  friends, 

“ Ed.  Harley. 

“ T.  Scudamore.  Ro.  Hoell. 

“ Geo.  Blayney. 

“ Ro.  Harley. 

“ Hereford, 

19,  Aprill,  1660. 

* [Continued  from  S''*!  S.  vol.  viii.  411.] 
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To  tlie  Quarter  Master  of  Hereford. 

“ Sir, 

“ The  Councell  having  received  information  that  there 
are  great  animosities  and'distempers  in  the  spiritts  of  some 
in  your  parts,  and  judging  that  verj’-  great  vigilance  is  re- 
quisite to  prevent  the  bursting  thereof  forth  into  action, 
they  do  therefore  require  you  to  keep  strict  guards,  and 
to  suffer  no  suspitious  persons  to  pass  neare  your  comand, 
nor  any  souldiers  without  ord*"®  from  the  Lord  General  or 
their  Colonell  or  other  Comand*’  in  Chiefe.  And  for  the 
better  execution  of  this  order  you  are  required  to  con- 
tinue at  your  charge,  and  not  to  remove  thence  upon 
any  private  occasions  of  yo**  own  without  speciall  leave 
ill  that  behalf  till  further  order.  And  as  you  shall  find 
it  necessary  for  preserving  the  publick  peace,  you  are 
to  call  to  your  assistance  the  arm}'-  and  militia  forces 
near  you.  We  having  written  to  the  same  tenor  to  the 
Governors  of  Shrewsbury,  Cardiff,  Chepstow,  Worcester, 
and  GlouC ; that  you  maj’-  be  mutually  helpfull  each  to 
other  for  the  securing  of  the  whole,  for  which  end  you 
are  also  to  apprehend  and  secure  all  straglers  and  other 
persons  neere  you  whom  you  shall  have  just  cause  to 
suspect  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  nation,  and  to  send 
out  parties  for  that  end,  as  you  shall  see  occasion. 

“ Signed  in  the  name  and  by  order  of  the 
Councell  of  State  appointed  by  Authority 
of  Parliam*. 

“Arthur  Axnesret, 

President. 

“ Whitehall,  21  Aprill,  1660.” 

“ To  Colonel  Thomas  Pury. 

“ Whereas  I have  received  the  information  annexed 
ags^  some  souldiers  in  Captain  Okeshott’s  Troop  in  Col. 
Alured’s  Regem*,  you  are  hereby  authorized  from  time  to 
time  for  and  during  the  space  of  six  weekes  from  the  date 
hereof  to  call  a Court  Marshall  of  the  Commission  Officers 
of  your  own  Regim*,  and  of  such  other  Regim*®,  Troops  or 
Companies  as  doe  or  shall  quarter  nearest  unto  Hereford, 
and  to  bring  to  tryall  the  said  three  souldiers,  and  to  in- 
flict upon  them  such  punishment  as  according  to  the  laws 
and  ordinances  of  warre  they  shall  be  adjudged  unto  by 
the  said  Court.  And  you  are  hereby  further  authorize*d 
(during  the  same  time)  to  bring  to  tryall  before  the  said 
Court  Marsliall  as  aforesaid  any  other  souldiers  or  officers 
that  you  shall  be  informed  have  spoken  or  acted  any 
thing  tending  to  Mutiny  or  sedition,  or  words  of  reproach 
or  dishonour  of  any  chief  officer  of  the  army,  or  have  de- 
serted their  colours,  and  to  inflict  such  punishment  upon 
them  as  according  to  the  said  laws  and  ordinances  they 
shall  be  adjudged  unto  by  the  said  Court,  provided  that 
no  punishnP  be  inflicted  that  may  extend  to  life  or 
member  v/ithout  first  acquainting  me  therewith,  and  the 
grounds  and  reasons  of  such  judgmb  And  you  are 
hereby  authorized  to  administer  an  oath  to  witnesses  in 
pursuance  of  this  Commission.  Given  under  my  hand 
and  seale  the  three  and  twenty  day  of  Aprill,  1660. 

“ George  Monck.” 

“ (Annexed.) 

“An  information  ag**  John  Thrift,  Peter  Curtis,  and 
Thomas  Osborne,  Troopers  in  Cap.  Okeshott’s  Troop  in 
Col.  Alured’s  Regk 

“ That  about  3 weekes  ago  John  Thrift,  Trooper  in  Cap** 
Okeshott’s  Troop  in  Coll.  Alured’s  Regim*,  at  y®  White 
Hart  in  Tewkesbury,  sayd  y*  Gen.  Monck  was  a rogue, 
and  his  designs  were  rotten,  and  that  they  (meaning 
Lambert  and  his  party)  should  have  a day  for  itt,  and 
that  y®  Bayly  of  Tewkesbury  would  have  troop  read}’- 
for  them  shortly. 

“ That  Peter  Curtis  of  y®  same  troop  about  y®  same 
time  att  y®  signe  of  the  Dogg  in  Tewkesbury  did  say  that 


Gen.  Monck  was  a fellow  of  no  principle,  and  that  noe  good 
was  ever  to  be  expected  from  him. 

“ That  Tho.  Osborne  of  the  same  troop  about  y®  same 
time  att  the  White  Hart  in  Tewkesbury  did  speak  slite- 
ingly  and  dishonourably  against  Gen^  Monck,  and  parti- 
cularly said  in  reproach  of  him,  that  Monck  was  a monkey 
face. 

“ This  is  a true  copy  of  the  originall. 

“ Tho.  Margetts,  Advocate.” 


CONTRIBUTIONS  FROM  FOREIGN  BALLAD 
LITERATURE. 

BV  JAMES  HENRY  DIXON. 

The  Frovcngal  Ballad  of  St.  Nicholas  and  the  Butcher. 

Ancient  legends  relating  to  the  murder  of  little 
children  are  numerous,  and  found  in  all  countries. 
We  have  The  Babes  in  the  Wood,  and  The  Jew's 
Daurjhtcr.*  ^^The  Prioress’s  Tale  ” in  Chaucer  is 
founded  on  one  of  these  strange  histories.  In 
many  of  the  stories,  the  cruel  hero  is  a Jew  or  a 
Jewess.  This  class  probably  originated  with  the 
early  monks,  who,  in  their  pious  hatred  of  Judaism, 
used  most  unscrupulously  to  represent  the  poor 
Israelites  as  treading  in  the  footsteps  of  Herod. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  the  ballad  of  “ St.  Nicholas 
and  the  Butcher  ” has  anything  to  do  with  any 
Jewish  tale.  It  is  an  ancient  Provencal  legend, 
and  exists  in  the  sweet  language  of  that  country. 
As  I have  not  been  able  to  obtain  the  Provencal 
copy,  I have  translated  from  one  in  the  old  French. 
It  is  a common  stall  edition,  printed  at  Montbel- 
liard.  As  popular  ballad  printers  do  not  eluci- 
date or  comment,  I was  at  first  at  a loss  to  ac- 
count for  the  origin  of  ^GSt.  Nicholas  and  the 
Butcher.”  I could  only  conjecture  that  it  was 
founded  on  some  story  of  some  St.  Nicholas,  for 
there  are  many  saints  of  the  name  in  the  Greek 
and  Homan  calendars.  The  Hev.  Doctor  Morgan 
of  the  Irish  College,  Home — a most  accomplished 
scholar  and  archaeologist — has  since  pointed  out 
to  me  the  origin  of  the  story,  which  is  a variation 
of  a legendary  incident  in  the  life  of  St.  Nicholas, 
of  Myra, 

Mrs.  Jameson,  in  her  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art 
(p.  454),  thus  relates  the  legend  ; — 

“ As  he  (St.  Nicholas)  was  travelling  through  his  dio- 
cese, he  lodged  in  the  house  of  a certain  host  ivJio  was  a 

* The  ballad  of  the  “Jew’s  Daughter”  is  evidently 
a monkish  legend  of  Hugh  of  Lincoln,  and  has  nothing  to 
do  either  with  “ Milan  ” or  the  “ Po,”  as  Percy  surmises,  or 
with  an  Italian  storj".  “ Merry  land  tonne,”  is  mere  land 
town  ; i.  e.  Lincoln,  the  toAvn  of  the  land  of  meres,  or  fen 
lakes.  The  “ Pa  ” is  evidently  a corruption  of  “ Wa’ ; ” 
i.  e.  wall,  meaning  the  city  wall,  where  the  children  ran 
down  or  along  when  they  played  at  the  ba’  or  ball.  The 
ballad  is  written  in  our  Border  dialect.  I would  read  the 
first  stanza  thus ; — 

“ The  rain  rins  down  thro’  mere  land  tonne, 

Sae  does  it  down  the  wa’ ; 

Sae  doe  the  lads  of  mere  land  toune 
When  they  play  at  the  ba’.” 
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son  of  Satan.  This  man,  in  the  scarcity  of  provisions, 
was  accustomed  to  steal  little  children,  whom  he  mur- 
dered and  then  syrved  up  their  limbs  to  his  guests.  On 
the  arrival  of  the  bishop  and  his  retinue,  he  had  the  au- 
clacit}^  to  serve  up  the  dismembered  limbs  of  those  un- 
happy children  before  the  man  of  God,  who  had  no  sooner 
cast  his  eyes  on  them  than  he  was  aware  of  the  fraud. 
He  reproached  the  host  with  his  abominable  crime  ; and 
going  to  the  tub  where  their  remains  were  salted  down, 
he  made  over  them  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  they  rose 
up  whole  and  rvell.  The  three  children,  who  w'ere  the 
sons  of  a poor  widow,  were  restored  to  their  -weeping 
mother.” 

The  above  extract  is  abbreviated  from  the 
Golden  Legend,”  where  is  a much  more  de- 
tailed account  of  this  great  miracle.  Mrs.  Jameson 
gives  an  engraving  of  the  miracle  from  the  Heures 
d'Anne  de  Bretagne^  1500,  where  the  children  are 
represented  rising  from  a tub  and  looking  up  to 
their  deliverer;  who,  with  his  three  fingers  ex- 
tended, seems  to  be  giving  episcopally  the  Apos- 
tolic benediction.  Mrs.  Jameson  alludes  to  an- 
other picture,  where  the  tub  is  a baptismal  font. 
From  this  she  seems  to  think  that  the  legend  is 
to  be  interpreted  allegorically.  But  is  not  this 
second  picture  a painter’s  continuation  of  the 
legend?  The  reviving  of  the  dead  is  a common 
legendary  incident.  St.  Samson,  and  many  others, 
performed  such  miracles.  The  number  “three” 
holds  a conspicuous  place  in  the  legends  of  St. 
Nicholas.  The  “ three  brdls,”  the  common  sign 
of  our  pawnbrokers,  originated  from  a story  re- 
corded of  the  Saint ; who  on  one  occasion  threw 
three  round  pieces  of  gold  (some  accounts  say 
three  purses)  into  the  window  of  a poor  man. 
This  incident  also  has  been  treated  allegorically, 
and  the  three  balls  have  been  made  to  signify 
Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity ! The  Lombards,  who 
were  the  great  money  lenders  of  Europe,  and  the 
precursors  of  our  bankers,  chose  St.  Nicholas  for 
their  patron ; and  his  three  balls  were  emblema- 
tical of  their  charity  to  those  — 

“ . . . who  left  a pledgeFehind,” — 

the  pawnbrokers,  who  copied  the  Lombards.  St. 
Nicholas  is  “ the  patron  of  thieves,”  and  the 
nimble  fraternity  have  in  some  places  been  known 
as  the  “blades  of  St.  Nicholas.”  The  ballad  is 
rendered  almost  word  for  word : — 

Three  little  children  sought  the  plain 

Gleaners  of  the  golden  grain. 

They  lingered  past  the  angel-song, 

And  dewy  shadows  swept  along. 

’Mid  the  silence  of  the  wood. 

The  butcher’s  lonely  cottage  stood. 

“ Eutcher  ! lodge  us  for  the  night. 

Lodge  us  till  the  niorning  light.” 

“ Enter  in,  ye  children  small, 

I can  find  a place  for  all ! ” * 

* “ Entrez,  entrez,  petits  enfants  ; 

II  y a de  la  place,  assurenient.” 


The  butcher  seiz’d  a knife  straightway, 
And  did  the  little  creatures  slay. 

He  put  them  in  his  tub  of  brine. 

In  pieces  small  as  they  were  swine.  * 

St.  Nicholas,  at  seven  years  end, 

His  v.my  did  to  the  forest  wend. 

He  sought  the  butcher’s  cottage  drear  : 
“ Butcher ! I would  rest  me  here  ! ” 

“ Enter ! enter  St.  Nicholas  ! 

You  are  welcome  St.  Nicholas  !]f 

Enter ! enter  St.  Nicholas  ! 

There’s  place  for  you  the  night  to  pass.” 

Scarce  had  the  Saint  his  entrance  made, 
He  would  the  supper  board  was  laid.  J 
“ Will  you  have  of  ham  a slice.?  ” 

“ I will  not,  for  it  is  not  nice ! ” 


* Lcs  a coupe'  en  petits  morceaux. 

Mis  en  saloir  comme  porceaux. 

Compare  this  with  a verse  in  “ The  Je-w’s  Daughter.” 
The  resemblance  is  curious. 

I Verbatim — Butler  says,  “ Rh^Tues  the  rudders  are  of 
verses  but  the  old  minstrels  often  dispensed  with  such 
verses,  and  steered  by  aid  of  their  fiddles  only. 

j I give  the  original  verses  from  this  stanza  to  the 
end,  so  that  any  one  may  see  how  closely  I have  kept  to 
my  text — perhaps  I should  say  to  the  doggerel  of  the 
minstrel  author  : — 

II  n’etait  pas  sitot  entre 
Qu’il  a demande  a souper.- 

“ Voulez-vous  un  morceau  de  jambon  ? ” 

“ Je  n’en  veux  pas,  il  n’est  pas  bon.” 

“ Voulez-vous  un  morceau  de  veau  .?  ” 

“ Je  n’en  veux  pas,  il  n’est  pas  beau  ! 

“ Du  p’tit  sale  je  veux  avoir, 

Qu’il  y a sept  ans  qu’est  dans  le  saloir  ! ” 

Quand  le  boucher  entendit  cela, 

Hors  de  la  porte,  il  s’enfuya. 

“ Boucher ! boucher,  ne  t’enfuis  pas  ; 

Repens  toi,  Dieu  te  pardon’ra.” 

St.  Nicolas  posa  trois  doigts 
Dessus  le  bord  de  ce  saloir. 

Le  premier  dit,  “ J’ai  bien  dormi ! ” 

Le  second  dit,  “ Et  moi  aussi ! ” 

Et  le  troisieme  repondit, 

“ Je  croyais  etre  en  paradis ! ” 

The  old  Trouvere  is  not  very  clear  about  the  three 
fingers.  Did  he  mean  that  the  saint  placed  his  three 
fingers  of  benediction  on  the  tub,  and  that  the  act  was 
followed  by  the  three  children  speaking  ? Or,  are  we  to 
understand  that  three  of  the  children’s  fingers  were  so 
placed,  and  that  the  f ngers  spoke  ? The  text  will  admit 
of  either  interpretation  : for  “ enfant,”  as  well  as  “ doigt,” 
is  masculine ; and  the  substantive,  to  agree  with  “ le 
premier,”  &c.,  may  be  either  one  or  the  other.  The  idea 
of  speaking  fingers  may  seem  strange  ; but,  in  the  Scot- 
tish ballad  of  “ Binnorie,  or  the  Cruel  Sister,”  we  have  a 
similar  incident.  The  “ Legenda  Aurea  ” is  more  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  idea  that  the  children  spoke  after  the 
saint  had  blessed  the  tub  of  brine  ; but  as  the  minstrel 
author  has  given  a totally  difierent  version  of  the  legend 
to  the  cld  orthodox  one,  it  may  be  his  poetical  idea  that 
the  fingers  found  a voice. 
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“ Of  this  veal  you’ll  take  a bit  ? ” 

“ No ! I do  not  relish  it ! 

“ Give  me  of  the  little  swine, 

For  seven  long  years  have  lain  in  brine ! ” 

The  butcher  caught  the  words  he  said, 
And  forthwith  from  the  portal  fled. 

“ Butcher ! butcher ! do  not  flee, 

Kepent  and  God  will  pardon  thee ! ” 

St.  Nicholas  the  tub  drew  near. 

And  lo ! he  plac’d  three  fingers  there. 

The  first  one  said,  “ I sweetly  rest ! ” 

The  second  said,  “ I too  am  blest ! ” 

The  third  replied,  “ ’Tis  well  with  me, 

In  Paradise  I seem  to  be ! ” 

Florence,  Nov.  27,  1865. 


THE  COURT  OF  PIEPOUDRE. 

“ The  performances  in  the  booth  went  on  thirteen  or 
fourteen  times  a day  in  rapid  succession,  and  the  amount 
of  labour  and  drudgery  the  poor  actors  had  to  undergo 
was  fearful.  Sometimes  petty  disagreements  would  arise 
between  the  showman  and  his  company,  which  were  very 
quickly  settled  before  the  Pie-powder  Court — a court  in 
which  justice  was  administered  ‘ on  the  nail,’  so  to 
speak.” — Cornhill  Magazine,  Dec.  1865,  p.  721,  art.  “The 
Old  Showman.”  (Richardson.) 

Blackstone  says : — 

“ The  court  of  Piepoudre  is  a court  of  record,  incident 
to  every  fair  or  market,  of  which  the  steward  of  him  that 
owns  the  fair  or  market  is  the  judge.  It  was  instituted 
to  administer  justice  for  all  commercial  injuries,  done  in 
that  very  fair  or  market,  and  not  in  any  preceding  one. 
So  that  the  injury  must  be  done,  complained  of,  heard, 
and  determined,  within  the  compass  of  one  and  the  same 
day,  unless  the  fair  continue  longer.  The  court  hath 
cognizance  of  all  matters  of  contract  that  can  possibly 
arise  within  the  precinct  of  that  fair  or  market ; and  the 
plaintiff  must  make  oath  that  the  cause  of  action  arose 
there  (Stat.  17  Edw.  IV.  c.  2.)  From  this  court  a writ 
of  error  lies,  in  the  nature  of  an  appeal,  to  the  courts  at 
Westminster.” — 3 Bl.  Com,,  ch.  iv.  § 1. 

The  words  of  the  statute  are,  I think,  stricter. 
The  plaintiff  shall  make  oath  — 

“ Que  le  contract,  trespasse,  ou  autre  feet  conteignuz  en 
mesme  le  declaration  fuist  fait  ou  commise  deins  la  feire 
temps  del  dit  feire  lou  celluy  preigne  sa  action,  et  dedeins 
les  bounds  et  jurisdiction  de  mesme  la  feire.” 

The  statute  recites  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
judges  of  piepoudre  courts  having  committed  ex- 
tortions by  trying  to  bring  matters  unconnected 
with  the  fairs  within  their  j urisdiction,  the  mer- 
chants are  afraid  to  come,  the  lords  lose  their 
profits,  and  the  commons  are  unserved  of  such 
stuff  and  merchandise  as  they  want.  See  Coke, 
4 Inst.  272;  Barrington,  Ohsei'vations  on  the  Sta- 
tutes, p.  336,  ed.  1766,  7 Vin.  Abr.  16. 

Was  any  court  of  piepoudre  held  so  late  as  the 
time  of  Blackstone  ? I suspect  that  he  states  the 
law  of  that  court  as  Coke  does  that  of  villeinage, 
long  after  villeins  had  ceased  to  exist.  The  latest 
mention  I can  find  of  one  is  in  Blewett  v.  Mars- 
den,  10  East.,  237 ; where,  in  an  action  upon  a 
bill,  the  defendant  pleaded  judgment  recovered 


in  the  court  of  piepoudre  in  Bartholomew  Fair. 
The  court  on  motion  allowed  the  plaintiff  to  sign 
judgment  as  for  want  of  a plea,  and  ordered  the 
defendant’s  attorney  to  pay  the  costs : — 

“ The  court  said  that  there  might  be  occasions  when  they 
would  not  enter  into  any  question  as  to  the  truth  of  a 
plea  of  judgment  recovered,  pleaded  in  the  usual  form, 
upon  motion,  but  await  the  time  for  producing  the  roll, 
when  such  a plea  would  be  regulaidy  disproved  ; but 
they  expressed  great  indignation  against  the  abuse  which 
had  lately  grown  up,  and  was  continually  increasing,  of 
loading  and  degrading  the  rolls  of  the  court  with  sham 
pleas  of  this  nonsensical  nature,  making  them  the  ve- 
hicles of  indecorous  jesting.  And  therefore,  to  put  a stop 
to  this  practice,  they  made  the  rule  absolute  in  this  and 
several  other  causes  in  which  the  same  form  of  plea  had 
been  filed.” 

Had  the  defendant  pleaded  judgment  recovered 
in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  he  would  have 
gained  the  delay  which  he  wanted.  The  indigna- 
tion was  not  against  the  falsehood,  but  the 
jesting. 

How  many  of  the  thirteen  or  fourteen  per- 
formances must  have  been  sacrificed  to  one  suit 
in  the  piepoudre  court  ? That  it  sat  in  Richard- 
son’s time  seems  very  doubtful ; that  disputes 
between  him  and  his  company  co2dd  have  been 
settled  there,  is  equally  so ; but  as  to  whether 
any  such  were  so  settled,  I have  no  doubt  what- 
ever. An  Innek  Templae. 


Early  Mention  oe  Turner. — I think  the  fol- 
lowing early  mention  of  Turner  has  not  been 
noticed  in  recent  times.  I quote  from  a now  for- 
gotten book  of  literary  criticisms : — 

“ June  the  2d  [1797.] — Visited  the  Royal  Exhibition. 
Particularly  struck  with  a sea  view  by  Turner — fishing- 
vessels  coming  in,  with  a heavy  swell,  in  apprehension  of 
a tempest  gathering  in  the  distance,  and  casting,  as  it  ad- 
vances, a night  of  shade  ; while  a parting  glow  is  spread 
with  fine  effect  upon  the  shore.  The  whole  composition 
bold  in  design  and  masterly  in  execution.  I am  entirely 
unacquainted  with  the  artist ; but  if  he  proceeds  as  he 
has  begun,  he  cannot  fail  to  become  the  first  in  his  de- 
partment.”— Extracts  from  the  Diary  of  a Lover  of  Liter- 
ature. Ipswich,  1810,  4to,  p.  35. 

K.  P.  D.  E. 

Greek  Culture. — Apropos  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
farewell  address  to  the  Edinburgh  University,  is 
it  not  assuming  too  much  to  maintain  that  the  i 
Greek  moral  culture  was  independent  of  Hebrew 
aids  ? 

The  Greek  Alpha-Beta  is  but  a reproduction  of  1 
the  Hebrew  Aleph,  Beth,  &c. ; and  for  a thousand  I 
years  before  Christ,  there  is  a presumable  inter-  ♦ 
course  between  Syria  and  Egypt, — seen  in  Solo-  c 
mon’s  Grecian  temple,  surmised  in  the  proximity  || 
of  Continental  Greece  to  Phoenicia,  and  in  the 
migratory  habits  of  the  Jews,  that  led  adventurous 
members  of  that  nation  to  settle  in  all  the  great 
towns  along  the  Mediterranean. 

I quite  agree  with  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  fine 
liberal  inferences  in  favour  of  Pleathen  culture 
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and  developement;  and  the  relation  of  the  Greek 
races  to  the  common  Father  of  mankind ; hut  I 
-wish  for  clearer  data  whereon  to  build  that  So- 
crates, Plato,  Aristotle,  and  the  Sages,  “ that 
loved  the  right,”  were  not  indebted  to  Hebrew 
sources  for  some  of  their  moral  illumination. 

0.  T.  D. 

The  Htjntingdoh  Sekmoh  oh  Witchceaet. — 
In  the  Editor’s  “Notices  to  Correspondents,”  p. 
487,  of  the  previous  volume,  I read  as  follows  ; — 

“ The  query  respecting  the  Lecture  on  Witchcraft  at 
Huntingdon  has  appeared  twice  in  “ N.  & Q.”  vii.  381; 
X.  144),  but  elicited  no  reply.  No  mention  is  made  of 
this  lecture  in  the  Report  of  the  Charity  Commissioners” 

Under  the  first  of  these  two  references  it  is 
asked  by  Me. Peacock,  “Have  any  of  the  sermons 
been  published  ? ” I can  answer  this  in  the  affir- 
mative, being  the  possessor  of  a rare  pamphlet  of 
129  pages,  printed  at  Cambridge,  1795,  and  en- 
titled — 

“The  Inantity  (sic)  and  Mischief  of  Vulgar  Supersti- 
tions, Four  Sermons  preached  at  All  Saints’  Church, 
Huntingdon,  on  the  25th  Day  of  March,  in  the  Years 
1792,  1793,  1794,  1795.  M.  J.  Naylor,  M.A.,  Fellow 
of  Queen’s  College,  Cambridge,  and  Lecturer  at  the  Parish 
Church  of  Wakefield,  Yorkshire.” 

In  the  preface,  of  eleven  pages,  Mr.  Naylor  men- 
tions “ the  peculiar  circumstances  that  gave  rise 
to  the  following  sermons.”  In  The  ITidory  of 
Huntingdon^  by  H,  C.,  it  is  stated  that  the  inden- 
ture “was  made  between  the  Corporation  of  Hunt- 
ingdon and  Queen’s  College,  Cambridge,  Sept. 
28,  1593.  The  sermon  was  regularly  preached 
every  Lady-day  in  All  Saints’  Church  for  above 
two  centuries,  but  was  very  properly  discontinued 
about  two  years  ago  ” (p.  161).  This  was  written 
in  1824,  its  anonymous  author  being  Mr.  Robert 
Carruthers,  who  was  then  a master  in  the  Hunt- 
ingdon Grammar  School.  Cuthbeet  Bede. 

The  Duke  at  Have  la  Saihte.  — In  Baron 
Miiffiiiig's  Passages  of  my  Life,  p.  249,  he  says  : — 

“I  met  the  Duke  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Haye-la- 
Sainte,  holding  a telescope  raised  in  his  right  hand  : he 
called  out  to  me  from  a distance  : ‘ Well ! you  see  Mac- 
donell  has  held  Hougoumont.’  ” 

Is  not  this  exactly  the  position  of  the  Duke,  as 
he  appears  in  the  statue  at  Flyde  Park  Corner  ? 
Baron  Muffling  was  coming  up  on  the  Duke’s  left, 
in  which  direction  the  Duke  is  looking ; and  the 
Duke’s  right-hand,  with  the  telescope,  is  pointing 
to  the  right,  where  Hougoumont  would  be. 

Is  this  the  position  the  artist  had  in  view  ? Is 
there  any  other  moment  which  the  statue  would 
represent  so  well  ? William  Selwyh. 

Cambridge. 

The  Pehht  Postage. — Now  that  more  than 
twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  establishment 
of  the  Penny  Postage,  it  will  be  curious  to  read 
some  shrewd  speculations  as  to  its  probable  effect. 


which  appeared  in  an  article  headed  “Letter 
Writing,”  in  the  British  Critic  for  .Tanuary,  1842: 

“ What  is  it,  Avliat  is  it  not  to  effect  on  the  correspond- 
ence of  the  country  ? on  that  correspondence  which  bid 
fair,  a few  months  since,  to  become  a literature.  Will 
letter  writers,  valuing  their  productions  at  the  rate  by  law 
established,  think  themselves  engaged  to  their  correspon- 
dents only  to  the  amount  of  a pennyworth  ? or  will  the 
very  facilities  afforded  for  converse  Avith  absent  friends,  lead 
them  to  pour  themselves  out  more  fully  and  freely  than  be- 
fore? Will  great  wits  still  be  at  the  trouble  of  rounding 
their  sentences,  of  being  neat,  or  harmonious,  or  antitheti- 
cal ? Or  will  great  thoughts  circulate  through  society  at  a 
penny  the  bundle,  rude  and  uiiAvrought  as  the  OAvner  first 
caught  sight  of  them  ? Will  any  endure  to  read  or  Avrite 
at  all  that  deliberate  composition  Avhich  we  noAv  call  a 
letter,  and  not  rather  perA-ade  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  countrjq  each  for  himself,  with  a kind  of  running  con- 
versation— a continual  communication  of  small  gossip  and 
detached  thoughts — ncAv  clothes  — new  acquaintances  — 
dinner  parties,  and  bon  mots  ? Can  we  suppose  that  the 
real  antique  letter  Avill  at  all  survLe  the  revolution,  and 
not  rather  be  swept  away  in  a flood  of  notes,  as  the  stately 
four-in-hand  of  our  grandfathers  has  melted  into  a gene- 
ration of  cabriolets  ? ” 

We  all  know,  at  tliis  date,  bow  to  answer  these 
inquiries  ; and  many  of  ns  must  lament  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  good  old  satisfactory  full  sheet  of 
“ post  paper,”  and  the  prevalence  of  flimsy  notes, 
not  even  Avorth  the  Id.  that  pays  their  postage. 
These  queries  about  7iotes  may  deserve  the  con- 
sideration of  “ N.  & Q.”  F.  C.  H. 

Teetotum.  — 

Epigramma  in  rem  quanquam  puerilem  Teetotum  vocatarn. 

“ Invisis  numeris,  uno  et  multiplice  yultu, 

Sistentem  Audeo  te  totum — crebro  rotantem.” 

“ The  Teetotum. 

“ Fresh  from  his  books,  an  arch  but  studious  boy 
TAvirled,  Av-ith  resilient  glee,  his  mobile  toy  ; 

And  while  on  single  piA-ot  foot  it  set, 

Whisk’t  round  the  bo^rd  in  Avhirring  pirouette. 
Shrieked,  as  its  figures  Acav  too  fast  to  note  ’em, 

‘ Te  totum  amo,  amo  te,  Teetotum  I ’ ” 

T.  A.  H. 

Theee  is  hothihg  New. — In  the  Fun  Alma- 
nac, recently  published,  there  is  a woodcut  of  a 
gentleman  lying  on  the  ground ; who  has  so  large 
a foot  that,  when  he  holds  it  up,  it  completely 
shades  his  face  from  the  sun.  The  idea,  and  also 
the  picture,  are  to  be  found  in  The  Voyages  and 
Travels  of  Sir  John  Mandevile,  Knt.  (B.  Scot, 
London,  1684,  8vo),  where,  in  p.  78,  we  read : — 

■ “ In  Ethiope  are  such  men  as  haA^e  but  one  foot,  and 
they  go  so  fast  that  it  is  a great  marvel ; and  that  is  a 
large  foqt,  for  the  shadoAv  thereof  covereth  the  body  from 
Sun  or  Eain  when  they  lie  upon  their  backs.” 

The  woodcut  shows  a man  lying  on  his  back, 
with  a very  large  foot  held  over  his  head. 

Geoege  C.  Boase. 

The  Cheistmas  Thoeh.  — A friend  of  mine 
met  a girl  on  Old  Christmas  Day,  in  a village  of 
North  Somerset,  who  told  him  that  she  was  going 
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to  see  tlie  Clifistmas  Thorn  in  blossom.  He  ac- 
companied her  to  an  orchard ; where  he  found  a 
tree,  propagated  from  the  celebrated  Glastonbury 
Thorn,  and  gathered  from  it  several  sprigs  in 
blossom.  Afterwards  the  girl’s  mother  informed 
him,  that  it  had  been  formerly  the  ciLstom  for  the 
youth  of  both  sexes  to  assemble  under  the  tree  at 
midnight,  on  Christmas  Eve,  in  order  to  hear  the 
bursting  of  the  buds  into  flower  ; and  she  added : 
^^As  they  corned  out,  you  could  hear  ’um  haffer.'^' 
Jennings,  and  after  him  Halliwell,  give  this 
word  haffer  for  to  “crackle,  to  patter,  to  make 
repeated  loud  noises.”  C.  W.  Bingham. 


DUNBAR’S  “SOCIAL  LIFE  IN  FORMER  DAYS.” 

(Edinburgh,  1865.) 

In  reading  this  interesting  but  very  badly 
edited  work,  I have  come  upon  a number  of 
curious  words : a few  of  which  I give  below.  I 
should  mention  that,  in  endeavouring  to  elucidate 
the  meanings,  I have  exhausted  Mr.  Halliwell’s 
Dictionary  and  Jamieson’s  Dictionary — the  most 
important  authorities  within  my  reach.  Most  of 
the  words  noted  were  used  by  North-of-Scotland 
people. 

Aim  (?). — “Four  alms  white  Bhenish  wine, 
not  exceeding  17  dollars  per  alme.”  P.  149. 
(1694.) 

Attolerance  — sanction,  permission.  P.  177. 
(1676.) 

Aughteendales  ( ? casks  formed  of  eighteen 
deals). — “Forty  barrells  soapp,  whereof  twenty 
in  a.  and  twenty  in  ffirkins.”  P.  148.  (1694.) 

Blode. — “I  desired  to  have  blode  two  young- 
dogs  this  day  ” (p.  43).  This  the  editor  explains 
by  saying  the  vvriter  meant  to  have  let  his  dogs 
“ have  their  first  taste  of  blood a much  more 
feasible  looking  interpretation  than  Jamieson  gives 
under  “ Blead,  to  train  or  lead  on  to  the  chase,” — 
quoting  a story  (Statist.  Acc.  P.  Rhym  ie^  xix.  204) 
about  an  old  man  who,  when  excused  by  his  laird 
from  going  forth  to  do  battle,  on  the  score  that 
his  sons  were  many,  said:  “Na,  na,  my  Lord, 
I’ll  blead  the  whelps  mysel ; they’ll  bite  the 
better.”  Of.  To  jlesh  one’s  sword. 

Bugdaline  (?). — This  word  occurs  in  an  account 
of  a ship  which  conveyed  from  Findham  “ane 
lading  of  Bear  (barley),  Salmond,  Harring,  and 
Codfish,  to  Lisbone,”  1708.  The  following  a,re 
the  entries  (the  rgonev  is  Scots)  : — 

“To  300  dales  for  huqdalbie,  steiline,  and  bulkes-head 
£100. 

To  nailes  for  hugdaline,  &c.,  £10. 

To  carpenters  for  hugdaline,  £12.” 

I would  split  the  word  in  two,  and  conjecture  : 
Biig=:cask,  and  daline=  dealing,  staves;  or  bug= 


bent,  daline=deals=:staves ; or  (less  likely)  bug= 
building,  daline=deals.  Coming  to 

Steiline,  which  I should  say  was  j ust  stalling  or 
pens,  it  seems  probable  that  the  ship  was  fitted 
up  specially  for  her  cargo.  There  is  an  entry 
further  down — •“  To  cash  for  towing  the  dales  out 
at  the  end,”— which,  though  not  very  clear,  fa- 
vours the  idea  that  the  -daline= deals. 

The  following  words  occur  in  an  order  given 
(1694)  by  a firm  of  merchants,  in  Findhorn,  to 
their  correspondents  in  “ Boterdame  ” and  “Cam- 
phire  ” ; — 

Tarmaluk  (?),  Omhrdd  Mather,  and  Gust.  — 

“ 3io.  Ane  kinkine  tarmaluh,  for  dying ; lykewise 
3 casks  of  omhrdd  mother,  free  of  gust,  about  seven 
hundred  weight  the  peece.”  P.  148. 

Of  the  first-named  article  I can  make  nothing; 
but  fancy  the  second  to  be  some  kind  of  madder, 
and  interpret  “free  of  gusV  to  mean  free  of  smelly 
i.  e.  fresh.  This  at  a wide  venture,  of  course. 

Pilie  grist  (?). — “4^°,  Two  barrells  grist; 
lykewise,  four  hogsheads  alme  . . .”  P.  148. 

Mellis  Sugar. — “ 9°,  600  lbs.  mellis  sugar,  200  lbs. 
refinade,  packt  in  two  casks”  (p.  148).  This  I 
take  to  be  soft,  unrefined  sugar,  from  the  fact 
that  “refinade”  follows. 

Flott  Indigo. — 10°,  200  lbs.  gad  steill ; and  the 
value  of  200  gilders  best  of  ffiott  indigo,  in  two 
small  casks  ” (p.  148).  This  is  most  likely  wet, 
Jliiid  indigo  (see  Hal.  and  Jam.,  s.  v.  “Flotte”); 
but  possibly,  refuse,  scum  (see  Hal.  and  Jam.) 

Musical  Instruments. — “ I can  [writes  a would- 
be  governess  in  1710]  play  on  the  Treble  (?)  and 
Gamho  (?),  Viol,  Virginelles,  and  Mayiicords  (?).’^ 
What  are  those  I have  queried  ? 

Night-goivn  is  used  for  the  “evening”  or  com- 
pany, or  full-dress,  worn  by  a lady,  1745.  P.  123. 

Smoohes.  — The  Marquis  of  Huntly  (1707)  is 
going  to  enjoy  fowling  on  the  Loch  of  Spynie ; 
Mr.  Dunbar,  a neighbouring  laird  is  desired  “ to 
repair  in  your  pinace.”  His  “personall  presence 
is  nott  doubted,  iff  leisure  allow ; however,  order 
smoohes  to  be  putt  on  att  Duffus,  Crookmnir,  &c., 
ffull  of  Leuchar’s  strong  ale,  betwixt  eleven  and 
tv/elve  this  night.”  Not  being  a sportsman  I 
may  be  exposing  my  ignorance  by  asking  what 
“ smookes  ” are,  but  I can  find  no  trace  of  them 
in  any  of  my  dictionaries.  I therefore  have  had  it 
suggested  that  the  word  may  be  “ swookes,”  i.  e. 
little  mounds  (see  Jamieson,  s.  v.  “sniik”),  under 
which  the  “Leuchar’s  strong  ale,”  for  refresh-  1 
ment  to  the  fowlers,  might  be  concealed  ; or  may  I 
be  snacks,  simply  luncheon.  I confess  my  shots  j 
seem  rather  wild,  but  I may  have  “frightened 
the  burrds,  anyways.”  Can  “smookes”  be  baits,  j 
I wonder;  for  I remember  the  old  meanings  of 
smug?  J.  Dykes  C. 
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The  Becca  Fica.  — Near  Worthing,  on  the 
coast  of  Sussex,  a fig  orchard  was  sometime  since 
planted.  For  several  years  the  trees  have  been 
in  bearing,  and  a crop  of  ripe  figs  gathered.  Two  I 
years  since  the  Becca  Fica,  a bird  peculiar  to  Italy,  i 
and  which  lives  on  figs,  has  made  its  appearance  ; 
about  this  orchard  Avhere  it  spends  the  summer  ! 
months,  and  then  departs.  Can  any  of  your  { 
readers  tell  us  whether  this  bird  has  ever  been  ; 
seen  in  England  before  ? And  if  not,  explain 
the  fact  of  its  first  making  its  appearance  in  the 
place ; and  at  the  time  when  figs,  its  peculiar 
food,  were  first  largely  produced  in  this  country  ? 

T.  W.  P. 

CoMAGEHE. — One  of  the  divisions  of  Syria  was 
Comagene.  Can  any  of  your  readers  give  the 
etymology  of  the  name  ? Geographichs. 

Emigration  to  South  America.  — What  are 
the  best  books  a person  emigrating  to  South  Ame- 
rican can  consult,  to  enable  him  to  determine  in 
which  republic  to  settle  ? Such  books  assisting 
him  at  the  same  time  to  form  an  opinion  as  to 
the  business  or  occupation  which  would  best  suit 
his  qualifications  in  his  newly-adopted  country  ? 

A.  D. 

Florentine  Custom. — On  the  morning  of  Holy 
Thursday  the  Florentines  collect  the  tree-crickets, 
and  hang  them  outside  their  houses  in  small 
•willow  cages.  What  is  the  origin  of  the  practice  ? 

I believe  it  is  peculiar  to  Tuscany. 

S.  Jacxson. 

Guild  Hedals.  — It  was  no  uncommon  thing 
for  the  trading  guilds  of  France  and  Holland,  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  to  have 
medals  struck  with  the  guild  arms,  or  some  appro- 
priate device,  on  one  side,  and  occasionally,  though 
not  always,  with  space  on  the  other  for  tlie  name 
of  the  brother  ” to  whom  it  was  presented.  Are 
any  such  medals  of  Englisli  guilds 'extant  ? 

William  Blades. 

Kennington.  — I see,  by  the  papers,  that  Col. 
Temple  West  is  the  ground  landlord  of  the  new 
Surrey  Theatre  : probably  West  Squa,re  also  stands 
on  his  property.  Is  it  known  how  long  this  pro- 
perty has  been  in  the  West  family  ? The  historians 
of  Surrey  describe  the  manor  of  Kennington  as 
having  been  leased  for  ninety-nine  years  from 
about  1771,  almost  in  its  entirety,  to  the  Clayton 
family  j yet  I see  allusions  made  sometimes  to 
the  Duchy  of  Cornwall  being  owner  of  the  ground 
rents.  When  did  the  Claytons  lose  their  interests 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  in  what  manner 

W.  H. 

Office  of  Benediction  with  the  Blessed 
Sacrament. — What  is  the  date  of  Benediction  as 


it  stands  in  the  Vespers-book,  and  is  used  in  the 
Homan  Church  at  the  present  day?  And  what 
its  authority  ? A.  P.  I.  S. 

Old  Pictures.  — Permit  me  to  add  to  jmiir 
notices  a description  of  an  ancient  oil  paindng, 
sold  to  me  many  years  ago,  and  stated  to  have 
come  from  Wansted  House,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  which  it  may  have  remained  since  the 
occupation  of  the  earlier  mansion  by  the  Eliza- 
bethan Earl  of  Leicester. 

The  size  is  4 ft.  7 in.  by  3 ft.  4.  In  the  centre 
is  a group,  in  rich  Flemish  dresses,  representing 
an  aged  couple,  and  (seemingly)  a son,  two  daugh- 
ters, and  a daughter-in-law:  the  last  of  whom 
instructs  a child  from  a richly  bound  volume; 
and  three  older  children  (sons  P)  stand  beside  her. 

This  group  is  surrounded  by  persons  in  cos- 
tumes of  various  climes  and  ages,  listening  to  the 
preaching  of  John  the  Baptist,  standing  in  his 
I peculiar  camel’s-hair  dress  on  the  right.  Joseph 
! stands  on  the  left,  beside  the  '\hrgin  sitting, 
with  her  infant  in  her  lap,  in  the  central  front  ; 
and  behind  them  is  the  representative  of  England, 
the  Earl  of  Leicester,  prominently  placed,  and 
clearly  marked  by  features  and  dress. 

The  late  Mr.  Jackson,  H.A.,  considered  this  to 
be  a curious  original ; and  Mr.  Apostole,  of  the 
Amsterdam  Gallery,  attached  interest  to  a verbal 
description  of  it.  I observe  (from  Lysons’s  En- 
virons, iv.  234)  that  the  list  of  pictures  at  Old 
Wansted,  in  -the  British  Museum,  gives  an  ac- 
count of  thirty-six  of  those  formerly  existing 
there;  but  perhaps  a correspondent  may  throw 
some  light  on  this  singular  combination. 

Lancastriensis. 

St-.  Cecilia,  by  Sir  Wm.  Beecht. — This  paint- 
ing was  noticed  in  some  of  the  early  volumes  of 
‘^N.&  Q.”  (2-“i  S.  iv.  416,  499),  the  saint  being  a 
portrait  of  Sheridan’s  wife  (before  her  marriage 
Miss  Linley)  represented  as  playing  on  an  organ, 
with  two  children  on  her  right  side,  singing.  It  is , 
believed  that  this  picture  is  now  in  the  collection 
of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  but  can  any  of  the  - 
readers  of  ‘^N.  & Q.”  inform  me  what  became- 
of  the  copy  painted  by  the  late  Sir  William 
Beechy,  in  the  life-time  of  Sheridan  ? and  is  it 
known  whether  Sir  Joshua  painted  a duplicate  of 
the  original.  The  children  are  partly  surrounded 
by  clouds,  and  are  evidently  intended  for  angels. 
The  painter  having  probably  in  his  mind  the  de- 
scription of  the  Saint’s  power,  as  given  by  Dryden, 
in  his  “ Ode  on  Alexander’s  Feast,”  where  he  says, 
of  the  power  of  Music, — 

“ Let  Old  Timotheus  yield  tlie  prize, 

Or  both  divide  the  crown  — 

He  raised  a mortal  to  the  skies. 

She  drew  an  angel  down.” 

Sidney  Beisly. 

Sydenham, 
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Qtjotatioi^'. — 

“ The  dial  spoke  not,  hut  it  made  shrewd  signs, 

And  pointed  full  upon  the  stroke  of  murder.”  • 

Where  is  this  quotation  to  he  found  ? 

A.  F.  B. 

The  Town. — In  the  old  nursery  rhyme  of  The 
Fox  ” we  read  — 

“ Old  Mrs,  Slipperslopper  jumped  out  of  bed. 

And  out  of  the  window  she  popped  her  old  head. 

Crying  ‘ Jan  ! Jan  ! Jan  ! the  grey  goose  is  gone. 

And  the  fox  has  come  to  the  town,  oh.’ 

^(Or)  . . . gone  through  the  town,  oh.” 

In  Scotland  the  town  is  an  expression  used  hy 
the  working  people  to  signify  the  homestead,  or 
farm,  and  other  buildings  on  an  estate.  In  the 
legal  diction  also  of  Scotch  charters  of  estates,  the 
phrase  is  “all  and  haill  the  toivn  and  lands  of 
” (villas  et  terras). 

Query,  Is  not  Mrs.  Slipperslopper’s  meaning 
Mmply  that  the  fox  has  come  to  the  farm-yard, 
and  does  the  word  toivn  bear  this  signification  ever 
in  England  ? Emkat. 

Sir  Benjamin  West.  — Can  any  one  favour 
me  with  a list  of  the  various  separate  Lives  of 
the  above-named  artist  besides  that  which  J.  Galt 
■wrote?  I also  wish  to  know  whether  he  ever 
painted  a large  gallery  picture,  representing  the 
death  of  Cardinal  Beaufort ; if  so,  what  became  of 
it  ? Was  it  sold  in  any  of  his  sales  ; and  if  so,  to 
whom  ? I have  been  informed  that  there  either 
was,  or  was  intended  to  have  been,  an  engraving 
of  the  subject  if  so,  I should  feel  greatly  obliged 
for  the  information  regarding  that  also. 

A Lover  oe  Art. 

Turkish  Tombstone  in  the  Temple. — In  the 
3'-ear  1852,  a half-buried  Turkish  tombstone  was 
noticed  in  a garden  adjoining  that  of  the  Middle 
Temple.  At  first  it  was  supposed  to  be  a trophy 
brought  from  the  Holy  Land  by  one  of  the  Knights 
Templar,  but  the  inscription  on  the  stone  being 
translated,  dispelled  this  idea.  The  inscription  is 
Rs  follows : — 

The  object  of  the  visitation  [of  the  tomb]  is  prayer. 

If  it  be  mine  to  day,  it  is  thine  to-morrow. 

The  received-into-mercy  the  pardoned, 

Al  HXjj  Ghunhim  Taza. 

[Recite]  a Fatihah  for  his  soul. 

Anno  1209  [a.d.  1794].” 

(See  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 
vol.  xiii.  part  ii.) 

The  gardener  of  the  Middle  Temple  only  knew 
that  this  stone  marked  the  boundary  of  the  Duchy 
of  Lancaster. 

Can  any  resident  in  the  Temple  furnish  in- 
formation respecting  this  monument,  which  was 
undoubtedly  sculptured  in  the  East  ? H.  C. 

Westminster  Abbey.  — Can  I be  informed  at 
what  period  those  unsightly  lines  of  iron  bars, 
usually  called  “gas-piping,”  were  added  to  the 


building  ? I have  heard  a story  that,  at  the 
coronation  of  George  III.,  the  musical  key-note 
“ struck  the  Abbey,”  and  that  these  tie-rods  were 
introduced  to  strengthen  the  arches  which  had 
been  shaken.  Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  can 
supply  a more  reliable  account.  Emkat. 


iDttb 

Epigram  on  Bishop  Jewel.  — Perhaps  it  is 
because  the  meaning  of  the  word  so  admirably 
reflects  the  life  and  conduct  of  the  man,  that  the 
biographers,  and  others,  of  the  great  and  good 
Bishop  Jewel  (“vir  vere  gemmeus^^)  seem,  as  it 
were  by  common  consent,  to  have  made  the  same 
play  on  his  name  in  affirming  that  he  was  not 
only  ^ jewel  by  name  but  in  reality.  In  Isaacson’s 
edition  of  The  Apology,  A.D.  1829,  there  is  a large 
number  of  testimonies  from  different  authors  in 
prose  and  verse,  in  which  the  truth  of  this  obser- 
vation is  very  apparent. 

I should  be  glad  to  know  the  author  of  the  fol- 
lowing epigram — one  of  great  beauty ; — 

“ TO  BISHOP  JEWEL. 

“ Holy  Learning,  sacred  Arts ; 

Gifts  of  Nature,  strength  of  Parts  ; 

Fluent  Grace,  an  humble  Minde  ; 

Worth  reform’d,  and  Wit  refinde  ; 

Sweetnesse  both  in  Tongue  and  Pen  ; 

In  Sight  both  of  Bookes  and  Men : 

Hopes  in  Woe,  and  Feares  in  Weale  ; 

Humble  Knowledge,  sprightly  Zeale  ; 

A liberall  Heart,  and  free  from  Gall; 

Close  to  Friends,  and  true  to  all. 

Height  of  Courage  in  Truth’s  Duell, 

Are  the  Stones  that  made  this  Jewell. 

Let  him  that  would  be  truly  blest, 

Weare  this  Jewell  in  his  breast.” 

A.  H.  K.  C.  L. 

[These  lines  are  printed  in  Ahel  Redivivus,  or,  the  Dead 
yet  Speaking,  4to,  1651,  p.  314,  edited  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Fuller  ; the  poetical  portion  was  from  the  pens  of  Francis 
Quarles  and  his  son  John.] 

Archbishops  Chichele  and  Parker. — E.  H. 
A.  gives  a quotation  from  Dr.  Pusey’s  Irenicon 
(3’'^  S.  viii.  590),  which  seems  to  imply  that 
Archbishop  Chichele  was  consecrated  in  England, 
and  without  reference  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome. 
Yet  Mr.  Oxley,  in  his  Discourses  on  the  Christian 
Hierarchy , states  that  Archbishop  Chichele  was 
consecrated  by  Coelestine  V.,  and  the  inscription 
on  his  monument  in  Canterbury  Cathedral  states 
that  he  was  consecrated  at  Siena.  How  are 
these  accounts  to  be  reconciled  ? Y.  S. 

[Henry  Chicheley  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  St.  David’s 
by  Pope  Gregory  XII.  at  Siena,  according  to  his  bio- 
grapher, Arthur  Duck,  and  the  inscription  on  his  monu- 
ment. Le  Neve  (Fasti,  i.  296,  ed.  1854)  gives  the  dates 
of  his  promotion  as  follows  : “ Provided  to  the  see  of  St. 
David’s  by  Pope  Gregory  XII.,  4th  Oct.  1407 ; the  King 
restored  the  temporalities  to  him  3rd  April,  1408,  and  he 
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was  consecrated  before  the  27th  April,  1408.  Mr.  Stubbs, 
in  his  Registrum  Sacrum  jLnglicanum,  p.  63,  has,  we  think, 
more  correctly  stated,  that  Chicheley  was  consecrated 
Bishop  of  St.  David’s  on  June  17,  1408,  by  Pope  Gregory 
XII.  at  Lucca. 

Since  the  extract  from  the  Irenicon  appeared  in 
“ X.  & Q.,”  Dr.  Pusey  has  corrected  his  historical  state- 
ment as  follows  “ The  form  adopted  at  the  confirmation 
of  Archbishop  Parker  was  carefully  framed  on  the  old 
forni  used  in  the  confirmations  by  Archbishop  Chicheley.” 
See  The  Times  of  Dec.  5,  1865.] 

Spanish  Sating.  — Adivino  de  Valderas, 
quando  corren  las  canales,  que  se  mojan  las  car- 
reras  (sfc).”  Who  was  this  Voider  eras  (sic),  and 
what  was  the  story  which  gave  rise  to  the  adage  ? 
Does  Mr.  Dalton  know  ? Rogador. 

[When  with  much  pomp  and  parade,  and  as  if  making 
an  important  communication,  somebody  tells  us  what 
every  body  knows,  the  jocular  reply  in  English  is,  “ Queen 
Anne’s  dead  ! ” or  the  exclamation  of  “ George  Horne ! ” 
as  frequently  heard  in  printing  offices.  A Spaniard  would 
say,  under  similar  circumstances : “ Adivino  de  Marchena, 
que  el  sol  posto  el  asno  a la  sombra  queda,”  that  is,  “ The 
conjuror  of  Marchena  ! ” (a  town  of  Andalusia).  “After 
sunset,  the  donkey  is  left  in  the  shade  ! ” Or,  using  an- 
other proverbial  expression  to  the  same  effect,  he  might 
say,  “Adivino  de  Yalderas,  quando  corren  las  canales, 
que  se  mojan  las  carretas.”  “Conjuror  of  Yalderas! 
when  the  channels  run,  the  cars  are  wet ! ” Thereby 
perhaps  implying  the  important  fact,  that  when  a tap  or 
spigot  of  the  wine  barrel  leaks,  the  car  in  which  the 
barrel  is  conveyed  will  be  soaked ! 

Yalderas  is,  or  was,  the  name  of  a valley  in  North 
America  ; also,  the  name  of  a Spanish  jurist.] 

John  Graham.  — This  gentleman  was  Newdi- 
gate  Prizeman  at  Oxford,  in  1833.  He  published 
A Vision  of  Fair  Spirits,  and  other  Poems,  1834 ; 
and  Geoffrey  Pudel,  or  the  Pilgrim  of  Love,  and 
other  Poems,  1836.  Mr.  Graham  was  educated  at 
Winchester,  and  was  afterwards  a member  of 
Wadham  College,  Oxford;  but  left  the  Univer- 
sity before  taking  a degree.  Can  you  inform  me 
whether  the  author  is  still  living  ? R.  I. 

[John  Graham,  son  of  John  Smith  Graham,  was  born 
in  Bernard  Street,  Bloomsbury,  London ; admitted  a 
scholar  of  Winchester,  1827  ; became  Commoner  of 
Wadham  College,  Oxford,  Oct.  27,  1831,  and  Fox  and 
Burton  Exhibitioner  of  Winchester  in  the  same  year. 
He  gained  the  Xewdigate  prize  in  1833,  but  left  the  Uni- 
versity without  a degree.  Two  poems  by  Mr.  Graham, 
entitled  “The  Mother’s  Complaint  on  her  Idiot  Boy,” 
and  “The  Consolation,”  are  printed  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  for  August,  1862,  p.  161.] 

John  St.  Mawr. — Selections  from  the  Papers  of 
John  St.  Mavoe,  A.B.,  late  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, 1821,  pp.  198.  Privately  printed.  The 
author,  who  died  in  July,  1820,  was  educated  at 


St.  Paul’s  School,  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge^ 
Can  any  of  your  readers  infarm  me  whether  this 
scarce  volume  contains  any  poetical  and  dramatic 
sketches  ? R.  I. 

[This  volume  of  Selections  contains  a Memoir  of  J ohn 
St.  Mawe;  Miscellaneous  Poems,  pp.  1 to  170,  and  ends 
with  six  of  the  author’s  letters.  There  are  no  dramatic 
pieces.] 

Churches  dedicated  to  Charles  I.  — I see 
in  an  account  of  Falmouth  that  the  church  is  de- 
dicated to  Charles  I.,  King  and  Martyr.  Is  this 
correct;  and  if  so,  are  there  other  cases  of  the 
sort  in  England  ? S.  P.  V. 

[King  Charles  I.  forms  the  solitary  instance  of  a post- 
reformation dedication,  six  churches  being  named  to  his 
honour ; these  are,  one  at  Falmouth,  one  at  Tonbridge 
Wells,  two  at  Plymouth,  the  church  of  Peak  Forest,  Der- 
byshire, and  Newtown  in  Wem,  Salop. — The  Calendar  of 
the  Anglican  Church  Illustrated,  ed.  1851,  p.  42.] 


LITERARY  PSEUDONYMS, 

s.  viii.  498.) 

With  all  deference  to  your  able  correspondent,,. 
Mr.  W.  Carew  Hazlitt,  I think  that  he  is  in  error 
when  he  states  that  Richard  White  of  Basingstoke 
“ adopted  the  nom  de  plume  of  William  Bas  in  a 
translation  which  he  published  of  R.  Smith’s  trea- 
tise of  the  Author  and  Substance  of  the  Protestant 
Church  and  Peligionl'’  In  a copy  of  this  work  now 
before  me,  I find  the  name  printed  VV.  Baf. 
that  is,  UU.”  not  William,”  and  end- 

ing with  a long  or  medial/,  not  a final  or  short 
one  (f),  and  followed  by  a period  as  a mark  of  ab- 
breviation. In  his  Latin  works,  "White  was  in  the 
habit  of  styling  himself  Bicardus  Vitus  Basmsto- 
chius,  and  I have  always  understood  ‘‘  VV.  Baff 
to  signify  W[hite  of]  Baf[ingstoke],  the  English 
equivalent  of  the  Latin  form. 

I agree  with  Mr.  Hazlitt  in  thinking  that  a 
history  of  Noms  de  Plume  would  have  its  interest,”' 
and  I hope  to  be  able,  before  long,  to  contribute 
something  towards  the  production  of  such  a his- 
tory. It  will,  perhaps,  be  in  the  recollection  of 
some  of  the  readers  of  & Q.”  that  I have 
already  announced  to  them  (2"^  S.  i.  129)  my  in- 
tention to  compile  a Dictionary  of  the  anonymous 
and  pseudonymous  literature  of  England,  on  the 
plan  of  the  JDictionnaire  des  Ouvrages  anonymes  et 
pseudony7nes  of  Barbier.  Since  the  date  of  that 
announcement,  every  scrap  of  information  that  has 
come  in  my  way  has  been  carefully  registered,  and 
the  accumulation  of  materials  in  my  possession  is 
now  so  great  that  the  time  approaches  when  I 
think  it  may  with  advantage  be  committed  ta 
the  press.  One  difficulty  however  stands  in  the 
way.  I am  very  desirous  to  give  the  title  of  every 
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book  included  in  the  proposed  work^  botli  fully  and 
accurately ; but  after  exhausting  the  resources  of 
the  extensive  library  under  my  charge,  as  well  as 
of  several  others  of  smaller  importance  which  are 
within  my  reach,  I find  that  there  remain  a con- 
siderable number  of  books  which  I wish  to  de- 
scribe, but  which  I have  not  yet  seen.  These  I 
hope  to  get  hold  of  gradually ; but  if  among  the 
readers  of  N.  & Q.”  there  "be  any  having  access 
to  the  public  libraries  of  London,  Oxford,  Cam- 
bridge, or  Dublin,  who  may  feel  disposed  to  assist 
me  by  copying  a few  titles,  a communication  to 
that  efiect  addressed  to  myself  would  greatly 
help  me,  and  would  be  thankfully  received  and 
acknowledged.  S.  Halkett. 

Advocates’  Library,  Edinburgh. 


Fully  agreeing  with  Me.  W.  Caeew  Hazlitt, 
that  a history  of  Noms  de  Plume  would  have  its 
interest,”  I forward  a few  such  noms,  which  I 
have  collected  from  various  sources.  If  the  pro- 
moters of  the  Reformation  were  driven  to  resort 
to  the  shelter  of  assumed  names.  Catholics  were 
compelled  to  the  same  expedient  for  at  least  two 
centuries,  as  a protection  from  the  penal  statutes. 
The  following  list  refers  to  Catholic  writers  ex- 
clusively : — 

Died 


Marcus  Antonius  Constantins — Bishop  Gardiner  . 1555 
Alan  Cope — Rev.  Nicholas  Harpsfield,  D.D.  . . 1583 

William  Ross — Rev.  Wra.  Reynolds,  D.D.  . . 1594 

George  Doyley — Rev.  Wm.  Warford,  S.J.  . . 1C08 

Lev.  Robt.  Persons,  S.J.  . .1610 

D.  Petrus  Maicrique — Joseph  Creswell,  about  . 1614 

\ Rev.  Anthony  Hoskins,  S.J.  . . . 1615 

George  Singletoyi — Leonard  Lessius,  about  . . 1618 

Matihceus  Tortus — Card.  Bellarmin  . . .1621 

E.  J.  } Rev.  Roger  Preston,  O.S.B., 

Roger  Widdrington  j about  ....  1622 

John  Feme — Rev.  Jos.  Cresswell,  S.J.  . . . 1623 

John  Mush — Rev,  Dr.  Bagshaw,  about  . . . 1625 

Leander  a Sto.  Martino — Rev.  Jno.  Jones,  O.S.B.  1636 
W.  G.  A 

'wM.  /-Lev.  Wm.  Wright, S.J.  . . . 1639 

W.  W) 


W.  B. — Rev.  Lawrence  Anderton,  S.J.  . 

Leonardus  Hibernus — Rev.  Paul  Shirley,  S.J. 
Eaniel  a Jcsu 
Hermanmis  Lcemelius 
Anrvosus  Fidelis 
Thomas  Baconiis  1 
Nathaniel  Bacon  >Rev.  Nathaniel  Southwell,  S.J. 

N.  B.  J 


^ Rev.  J ohn  Floyd,  S.J. 


1643 

1646 

1649 

1649 


Constantine  Marullus  | Mahony, 

John  Flood — Rev.  Michael  Alford  .... 
P.  D.  31. — Matthew  Pattensen,  about  . 

R.  T.,  Esq. — Rev.  Thomas  Read,  about 

Matthew  Wilson  . . 

J.  R. — Rev.  Robt.  Jenison  (al.  Freville) 

T.  C. — Rev.  Thos.  Thorold,  S.J 

Optatus  Buctor — Rev.  Jas.  Mumford,  S.J. 

William  Birhley — Mr.  John  Austin 


1650 

1652 

1653 
1653 

1655 

1656 
1664 
1666 
1669 


S.  C. — Rev.  Hugh  Cressy,  O.S.B.  .... 
^ I Mr.  Abraham  lY oodhead 

I'ranciscus  a Sta.  Clara ) m • a i 
Francis  Coventry  i Daven- 

FraneisHunt  J P»rt,O.S.I'.  . . 

Charles  Dodd — Rev.  Chas.  Tootell 
Clerophilus  Alethes — Rev.  John  Constable,  S.J. 

Sigr.  Pastorini — Bishop  Walmeslev 

F.  C. 


Died 

1674 

1678 


1680 

1742 

1743 
1797 

H. 


Me.  Hazlitt  says,  A history  of  Noms  dc 
Plume  would  have  its  interest.”  It  has  been 
written.  I possess  a book,  the  full  title  of  which 
is  — 

“ Auteurs  deguisez  sous  des  noms  etrangers  ; Emprun- 
tez,  Supposez,  Feints  a plaisir,  Chiffrez,  Renversez,  Re- 
tournez,  ou  Changez  d’une  Langue  en  autre. 

“ A Paris  : chez  Antoine  Dezallier,  rlie  S.  J acques,  a 
la  Couronne  d’or.  m.dc.xc.  Avec  privilege  du  Roi.” 

I suspect  it  to  be  a scarce  book.  I never  saw 
any  copy  but  my  own,  which  I bought  in  Home. 
It  is  a small  octavo  of  615  pages.  The  author, 
who  does  not  give  his  own  name,  makes  up  the 
methods  of  disguise  to  the  number  of  thirty-one. 
The  eighteenth  is — ‘^Designer  son  nom  par  les 
lettres  capitales  qui  le  commencent,”  etc.  I 
mention  this  because  it  is  uncommon  in  its  full 
extent  in  England,  and  was  so  employed  by  or 
for  Swift.  I have  a small  volume  containing 

The  Tale  of  a Tub,”  “ The  Battel  of  the  Books,” 
and  Miscellanies  in  Prose  and  in  Verse.”  The 
title-page  begins  thus : Miscellaneous  Works,  co- 
mical and  diverting,  by  T.  H.  D.  J.  S.  D.  0.  P.  1. 1. — 
which  letters  I read  tlius : The  Heverend  Doctor 
Jonathan  Swift,  Dean  Of  Patrick’s  In  Ireland. 
The  book  is  dated  1720.  D.  P. 

Stuarts  Lodge,  Malvern  Wells. 


CHARADE. 

(2"d  S.  xi.  4495  xii.  355  S.  viii.  527.) 

A charade  has  been  long  since  described  as  a 
new  species  of  amusement : — 

Its  subject  must  be  a wordjof  two  or  more  syllables, 
eacli  forming  a distinct  word  ; and  these  two  or  more 
syllables  must  be  concealed  in  an  enigmatical  inscription, 
first  separately,  and  tlien  together.” 

I hope  this  explanation  will  suffice,  though  it 
is  taken  verbally  and  literally  from  an  old  dic- 
tionary; and  consequently  any  one,  who,  in  the 
course  of  his  reading,  may  meet  with  something 
he  does  not  understand,  may  not  rush  into  the 
convenient  type  of  & Q.,”  and  head  his 

stupidity  with  the  title  of  Charade.” 

The  “ mysterious  lines  ” in  question  are  still 
commonly  used  in  English  tap-rooms,  ^ and  are 
there  well  known  by  the  old  expression  of  a 
catch.  The  word  is  an  ancient  one,  and  has  been 
used  in  the  Authorised  Version  of  the  Scriptures, 
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by  BunyaR^  and  by  Locke  j and  also  by  several 
publishers  and  compilers  of  chap-books  of  Jests, 
Catches,  Whimsies,  &c.,  where  it  was  most  probably 
found  by  Borrow.  Thus,  in  the  words  of  the  old 
play : — 

“ . . . . V'liat’s  within  our  ken, 

Ovd-like,  we  blink  at,  and  direct  our  search 
To  farthest  Inde  in  quest  of  Novelties  ; 

Whilst  here,  at  home,  upon  our  very  threshold. 
Ten  thousand  objects  hurtle  into  view. 

Of  int’rest  wonderful.” 

The  most  usual  version  of  the  mysterious 
lines/’  as  generally  told  in  the  English  tap-rooms^ 
is  as  follows : — Three  men  went  to  sea  in  a boat : 
one  had  no  eyes^  the  other  had  no  arms,  the  third 
had  no  clothes.  The  eyeless  man  saw  a piece  of 
money  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  water : the 
armless  one  picked  it  up,  and  put  it  in  the  pocket 
of  the  naked  man.  ‘‘  What  is  that,  neighbours  ? ” 
says  the  rustic  who  has  just  proposed  the  catch. 
^‘It  is  a lie  ! ” says  some  one  more  knowing  than 
the  rest,  or  who  has  heard  it  before,  thus  giving 
the  correct  answer.  I have  omitted  the  rhythmical 
version  of  the  story,  by  reason  of  forgetfulness, 
and  I have  left  out  the  common  tap-room  exple- 
tives of  our  ‘‘vulgar  tongue”  for  decency’s  sake. 
But  I must  say,  in  conclusion,  that  nowhere  in 
the  streets  or  dens  of  London,  or  any  of  our  large 
towns,  are  heard  such  disgusting  language,  such 
p’oss  perversions  of  God’s  greatest  gift  to  man,  as 
is  constantly  and  habitually  used  by  country 
agricultural  labourers  in  the  fields,  roads,  and 
tap-rooms,  where  they  frequent. 

William  Pinkerton. 


HUMAN  FOOT-PRINTS,  ETC.,  ON  ROCKS. 

(3'-^  S.  viii.  434.) 

The  interesting  article  on  this  subject  which 
appeared  in  “N.  & Q.”  signed  H.  C.,  recalled  to 
my  recollection  a letter  which  I received  in  1862 
from  a gentleman  in  the  county  Sligo,  stating  he 
had  in  his  possession  “a  red  sandstone  flag  in  a 
rough  state,  engraved  with  a human  foot-print  in 
the  centre,”  and  “ until  lately  it  had  been  used  as 
a door  flag  in  one  of  the  peasant's  cottages  on  his 
estate  ” ; mentioning  it  was  held  in  high  estima- 
tion by  the  country-people  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  asking  me  could  1 throw  any  light  on  its 
probable  history  or  uses. 

V\Tshing  to  elucidate  the  matter,  I searched 
many  authors  on  Irish  antiquities,  &c.,  without 
success,  till  one  day,  taking  up  the  complete  edi- 
tion of  the  Worhs  of  Edmund  Spense?',  published 
in  1845, 1 opened  at  random  on  the  following  pas- 
sage in  his  “View  of  the  State  of  Ireland,”  page 
’^95.  ^ (It  is  written  as  a dialogue  between  two 
fictitious  personages  named  “Eudoxus”  and  “Ire- 
neeus”)  : — 


“ Eudoxus. — What  is  this  wliich  you  call  Tanist  and 
Tanistry  ? They  be  names  and  termes  never  heard  of  nor 
known  to  us. 

“ IrencBus. — It  is  a custome  amongst  all  the  Irish,  that 
presently  after  the  death  of  any  of  their  Chiefe  Lords  or 
Captains,  they  doe  presently  assemble  themselves  to  a place 
generally  appointed  and  knoAvne  unto  them,  to  choose 
another  in  his  stead,  where  they  doe  nominate  and  elect, 
for  the  most  part,  not  the  eldest  sonne,  nor  any  of  the 
children  of  the  Lord  deceased,  but  the  next  to  him  of  blood 
that  is  the  eldest  and  worthiest,  as  commonly  the  next 
brother  unto  him,  if  he  have  any,  or  the  next  cousin,  or 
so  forth,  as  any  is  elder  in  that  kindred  or  sept ; and  then 
next  to  him  doe  they  choose  the  next  of  the  blood  to  be 
Tanist,  who  shall  next  succeed  him  in  his  Captaincy,  if  he 
live  thereunto. 

“ Eudoxus. — Doe  they  not  use  any  ceremony  in  this 
election  ? for  all  barbarous  nations  are  commonly  great 
observers  of  ceremonies  and  superstitious  rites. 

“ Irenosus. — They  used  to  place  him  that  shall  be  their 
Captaine  upon  a stone  alwayes  reserved  for  that  purpose, 
and  placed  commonl}’-  upon  a hill ; in  some  of  which  I 
have  seen  formed  and  engraven  a foot,  v.hich  they  say 
was  the  measure  of  their  first  Captaine’s  foot,  whereon  hee 
standing,  receives  an  oath  to  preserve  all  the  auncient 
former  customes  of  the  countrey  inviolable,  and  to  deliver 
up  the  succession  peaceably  to  his  Tanist,  and  then  hath 
a wand  delivered  unto  him  by  some  whose  proper  office 
that  is  ; after  which,  descending  from  the  stone,  he  turneth 
himselfe  round,  thrice  forward,  and  thrice  backward. 

“ Eudoxus. — But  how  is  the  Tanist  chosen  ? 

“ Irencsus. — They  say  he  setteth  but  one  foot  upon  the 
stone,  and  receiveth  the  like  oath  that  the  Captaine  did.” 

According  to  Wills,*  Edmund  Spenser  was  born 
A.D.  1653,  and  died  1606  j and  in  his  time  the 
above  custom  seems  to  have  been  well  known  and 
practised  among  the  Irish.  Can  any  of  the  nu- 
merous readers  of  “N.  & Q.”  inform  me  whether 
this  custom  is  mentioned  by  any  author  anterior 
to  his  time  ? and  if  I am  correct  in  supposing  the 
stone  mentioned  in  the  letter  above  quoted  is  one 
of  those  referred  to  by  Spenser  ? 

John  S.  A.  Cunningham. 

Rathmines, 


In  reply  to  H.  C.’s  query,  I send  to  “N.  & Q.” 
the  following  extract  from  Mr.  Blanche’s  Corner  of 
Kent : — 

“ The  holy  missionary  (St.  Augustine),  on  leaving  the 
ship  (at  the  port  of  Richborough),  trod,  we  are  told,  on  a 
stone  which  retained  the  print  of  his  foot  as  though  it 
had  been  clay.  This  stone  was  preserved  in  a chapel 
dedicated  to  St.  Augustine,  after  his  canonisation,  and 
crowds  of  people  flocked  to  it  for  many  years  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  day.” 

C.  Burnuell. 


SPANISH  DROUGHT. 

S.  V.  56.) 

The  great  drought  was  the  first  important  event 
in  Spanish  history  after  the  death  of  Abides  : — 

“ El  tierapo  adelante  no  tiene  cosa  que  de  contar  sea,  y 
que  aya  quedado  por  escrito  fuera  de  una  senalada  seque- 

* Lives  of  Illustrious  and  Distinguished  /mAmen,  edited 
by  James  Wills.  1840. 
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dad  de  la  tierra  y del  aire,  que  se  continuo  por  espacio  de 
veinte  y seis  anos  y comenzo  no  mucho  despues  de  lo  que 
quedo  contado.  Muchos  historiadores  de  comun  consi- 
entimiento  testifican  y affirman  fue  este  sequedad  tan 
grande  que  se  secaron  todas  las  fuentes,  y rios,  fuera  de 
Ebro  y Guadalquiver,  y que  consumida  del  todo  la  hume- 
dad,  con  que  el  polvo  se  junta,  y se  pega,  la  misma  tierra 
se  abrio  y resultaron  grandes  grietas  y aberturas,  por 
donde  no  podian  escapar,  ni  librarse  los  que  querian,  para 
sustentar,  irse  a otras  tierras.”  — Mariana,  Hist,  de  Es- 
pana,  lib.  i.  c.  xiii. 

The  drought  was  followed  hy  strong  winds, 
which  tore  up  the  trees,  and  heavy  rains  which 
devastated  the  country.  Mariana  says  that  it  is 
not  noticed  hy  any  Greek  or  Latin  historian,  hut 
only  hy  Spanish.  However,  he  accepts  it  as  sub- 
stantially true,  and  occurring  in  the  general  heat 
and  dryness  which  gave  rise  to  the  faWe  of  Phae- 
thon.  The  chronology  is  not  easily  fixed,  as  the 
successors  of  Abides  for  a long  time  {^por  largos 
tiempos)  possessed  his  kingdom  so  unimportantly 
that  neither  their  names  nor  the  years  of  their 
reigns  are  recorded.  Abides  was  the  illegitimate 
son  of  the  sister  of  Gargoris,  king  of  Spain,  who 
took  many  strange  ways  to  have  his  nephew  killed. 
He  was  exposed  on  a mountain  to  wild  beasts,  who 
suckled  him,  and  then  to  the  dogs  and  pigs,  who 
would  not  bite  him;  he  was  laid  in  a narrow 
thoroughfare  to  be  trampled  upon  ; and  cast  into 
the  sea,  which  refused  to  drown  him ; and  when 
washed  ashore,  he  was  found  by  a deer  and  lived 
upon  her  milk.  He  throve  and  became  king,  as  is 
usual  in  such  cases. 

“ Sale  una  doncella  coronada  con  unas  torres  y trae 
un  Castillo  en  la  mano,  la  qual  significa  Espana,  y dice : 

“ Alto  sereno,  y espacioso  cielo, 

Que  con  tus  influencias  enriqueces 
La  parte  que  es  mayor  deste  mi  suelo, 

Y sobre  muchos  otros  le  engrandeces 
Muevate  a compasion  mi  amargo  duelo, 

Y pues  al  afiigido  favoreces, 

Favoreceme  a mi  el  ansia  tamana 
Que  soy  la  sola  desdichada  Espana. 

Bastete  ya  un  tiempo  me  tuviste 
Todos  mis  fuertes  miembros  abrasados, 

. Y al  sol,  por  mis  entranas  descubriste 

El  regno  escuro  de  los  condenados.” 

Cervantes,  Numancia,  A.  i.  Es.  2 ; Moratin,  Origenes 
del  Teatro  Espahol,  p.  457.  Paris,  1838. 

The  thought  is  so  accordant  with  the  national 
taste,  that  I expect  other  instances  will  occur  to 
those  who  are  better  acquainted  than  myself  with 
Spanish  literature.  Bouhours  quotes  something 
like  it : — 

“Un  ecrivain  portugais,  en  parlant  d’une  forteresse  du 
J apon,  dit,  ‘ Que  parece  se  abria  para  ir  fazer  guerra  a os 
Demonios  no  inferno.’  ” — Manih'e  de  Bien  Penser,  p.  335. 
Paris,  1735. 

H.  B.  C. 

U.  U.  Club. 


HUE  AND  CRY:  CLAMEUR  DE  HARO  ET 
CHARTE  NORMANDE. 

(1**  S.  xi.  185 ; S’-'i  S.  viii,  500.) 

The  nonobstante  clause,  inserted  in  the  Privi- 
lege du  Boy,”  was  intended  to  over-ride  local 
or  personal  (by  letters)  privilege. 

The  Clameur  de  Haro,  was  similar  in  effect  to 
the  Old  English  common  law  process  of  Hue  and 
Cry  (huer,  to  shout,  and  cry),  hutesium  et  clamor, 
i.  e.  pursuing  with  horn  and  with  voice  all  felons 
and  maimours.  (Bract,  lib.  3 tr.  c.  1,  § 1 ; Mirr.  c.  2, 
§ 6.)  The  mode  of  executing  this  process  was 
mentioned  in  the  Statute  of  Westminster,  3 Edw. 
I.  c.  9,  and  4 Edw.  I.,  de  officio  coronatoris ; and 
was  extended  and  regulated  by  Statute  of  Win- 
chester, 13  Edw.  I.  st.  2,  cc.  1 and  4 ; 28  Edw.  HI. 
c.  11 ; 27  Eliz.  c.  13,  and  8 Geo.  H.  c.  16  ; which 
were  repealed  by  the  7 »&;  8 Geo.  IV.  c.  27. 

The  Norman  hue  and  cry  was  called  Haro.,  and 
is  referred  to  in  Le  Grand  Custumarie,  Cous- 
tumier  or  Coutum.ier.  It  was  also  called  Harol, 
for  the  reason  assigned  below. 

Hollo,  Duke  of  Normandy  (called  Hoi),  after- 
wards baptized  Hobert  on  embracing  Christianity, 
was  a man  of  great  justice  and  severity  against 
grievous  offenders,  and  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able of  his  laws  was  The  Clameur  de  Haro. 

If  a party  were  assaulted,  or  any  trespass  com- 
mitted on  his  property,  he  thrice  repeated  the 
word  haro,  and  all  who  heard  it  were  bound  to 
come  to  his  assistance.  If  the  wrong-doer  escaped, 
the  cry  was  repeated  from  district  to  district 
throughout  the  whole  duchy  till  he  was  appre- 
hended : so  that  this  system  made  every  citizen  a 
constable,  and  rendered  escape  almost  impossible. 

In  remembrance  therefore  of  their  wise  law- 
giver, when  they  followed  any  in  this  pursuit, 
they  cried  Ha  Mol,  or  Ha  Mo,  as  if  they  should 
say : Ah ! Hoi,  or  Ah  ! Ho,  where  art  thou  that 
wert  wont  to  redress  this ; or  what  wouldst  thou 
do  against  these  wretches  if  thou  wert  living  ? 

Some  writers  have  it  Hare  Harron,  or  Haro 
Harron.  It  is  also  said  to  come  from  Hari^r,  i.  e. 
flagitare,  inquietare,  urgere — to  vex,  trouble,  or 
molest. 

By  Article  5,  of  Le  Grand  Coutumier,  the  juris- 
diction over  Clameur  de  Haro  in  civil  matters  was 
given  to  the  Yicomte  or  his  Lieutenant.  Article  54 
et  seq.  declare  the  manner  of  making  clameur,  and 
the  cases  in  which  it  is  to  be  made  ; and  not  only 
for  maiming,  or  other  eminent  peril,  but  for  the 
commencement  of  possessory  process  and  matters 
in  which  the  church  was  concerned.  Both  pur- 
suer and  defender  were  put  by  gages  and  safe 
pledges  to  prosecute  and  defend,  and  the  judge 
had  no  power  to  avoid  Haro  without  satisfaction. 

Clameur  de  Haro  still  prevails  in  the  Channel 
Islands  in  matters  of  trespass.  Jersey,  Guernsey, 
Alderney,  and  Serk,  being  the  remnant  of  the 
ancient  Duchy  of  Normandy. 
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Whilst  I am  on  this  subject,  I may  mention 
that  the  word  Hue  is  used  alone  in  Stat.  Edw.  I. 
stat.  2.  This  the  Scots  called  Huesium ; and 
Skene,  yerho  Huesium^  says,  it  comes  of  the  French 
Oyez^  i.  e.  audite,  making  one  etymology  of  this 
and  cry,  used  before  a proclamation.  The  man- 
ner of  the  old  Scots  hue  and  cry  seems  to  have 
been  no  jokej  because  he  says,  if  a robbery  be 
done,  a horn  is  hloivn  and  an  outcry  made ; after 
which,  if  the  party  flee  away,  and  not  yield  him- 
self to  the  king’s  bailifl',  he  may  he  laiofidly  slain 
and  hanged  up  upon  the  next  gallows  I 

La  Charte  (or  Chartre)  Normande,  inquired 
after,  was  the  code  of  law  given  by  Louis  (Hiitin) 
by  his  charter,  at  Vincennes,  on  the  19th  March, 
1314.  It  is  to  be  found  at  the  end  of  some  edi- 
tions of  Le  grat  Coustumier,  or  Grand  Coutu- 
mier  de  Normandie.”  The  editions  I have  seen 
are  those  of  Rouen  (?),  1490  (?),  and  Caen,  1510. 
The  former  is  a beautiful  specimen  of  ink,  and 
black-letter  typography. 

Geo.  White. 

70,  Kussell  Square. 


STEWAET,  NAPOLEON’S  SERVANT. 

(3*''^  S.  yiii.  520^  ix.  21.) 

I am  very  much  obliged  to  F.  C.  H.  for  so 
kindly  giving  me  from  Forsyth  the  names  of  the 
servants  with  Napoleon  during  his  captivity  at 
St.  Helena,  and  am  surprised  that  the  name  of 
Stewart  does  not  occur  among  them.  In  answer 
to  F.  C.  H.’s  query — ^Hs  it  then  probable,  that 
any  one  of  that  name  was  with  Napoleon  at  St. 
Helena  ? ” — I may  say  I believe  there  was.  Some 
little  time  ago,  Mrs.  Frances  Freeling  Broderip 
(daughter  of  the  late  Thomas  Hood)  placed  in 
my  hands  a mass  of  MS.  endorsed  on  the  first 
sheet,  in  her  father’s  handwriting,  ^‘MS.  by 
Stewart,  Serv*  to  Napoleon,  from  Lieut.  Fowne,” 
and  I should  be  glad  of  some  information  re- 
specting it.  Mrs.  Broderip  can  give  me  none, 
beyond  that  it  was  found  amongst  her  father’s 
papers  after  his  death.  The  MS.  has  undergone 
some  little  revision,  evidently  with  a view  to 
pnblica,tion ; but  I cannot  say  that  that  revision 
is  altogether  an  improvement.  I have  not  read 
the  MS.  throughout ; but  what  little  I have  pe- 
rused here  and  there  struck  me  as  being  in- 
teresting and  worth  printing.  To  be  readable 
however,  as  a whole,  the  MS.  requires  re-writing 
entirely  — not  merely  transcribing,  but  recon- 
structing ; and  before  any  person  undertakes  that 
task,  I should  think  it  would  be  well  to  know  a 
little  more  about  its  author. 

^ From  the  following  introductory  lines  (which  I 
give  verbatim  et  literatim')  the  readers  of  N.  & Q.” 
will  be  able  to  form  a correct  idea  of  the  manner 
and  matter  of  the  whole  : — 


“ Dreadnought  Hospital  Ship,  10th  Sept.,  1834. 

“ To  Captain  William  Bowers,  Superintendent, 

&c.,  &c.  &c. 

Hon’ble  Sir, 

“ I humbly  hope  that  you  will  Excuse  this  Narrative 
in  the  Manner  that  it  is  Dictated  or  Written,  it  being 
the  first  Specimen  of  the  kind  that  ever  I attempted  to 
Lay  before  a Gentleman  ; and  from  your  Superior  Judg- 
ment and  abilities,  I trust  you  will  Excuse  all  Grama- 
tical  Words  and  Sentences  ; as  your  humble  Servant 
being  but  a Poor  Schoolar  or  Gramarian,  I have  tried 
all  in  my  Power  to  the  Best  of  my  Recollection  and 
small  abilities  to  state  every  Transaction  that  I was 
present  at,  and  to  use  the  same  Words  or  Meaning  as  I 
have  heard  Different  Times  During  my  Residence  at 
Long  Wood,  from  Napoleon,  his  Suit,  and  others.  I do 
not  mean  to  say  but  what  Some  Part  of  this  Conversation 
was  Spook  in  the  french  Language — but  has  their  was 
young  Las  Casses  Present  During  the  time  he  was  on 
the  Island  (who  I am  greatlj-  Indebted  to  for  knowing 
what  I do),  or  Mr.  Barrier,  Napoleon’s  Steward,  or  some 
of  the  french  house  Servants  who  Could  Speak  a Little 
English,  I was  all  ways  Particular  enough  to  get  them  to 
Explain  the  Purport  of  the  Conversations  to  me.  And 
this  I used  to  write  down  every  night  in  a Jurnal  that  I 
kept  at  Long  Wood  up  [of]  the  most  Trifling  Circum- 
stances, which  has  Enabled  me  to  Recollect  what  I have 
written  for  your  Information  and  Amusement,  if  it  will 
afford  any,” — and  so  on. 

Perhaps  your  indefatigable  and  obliging  corre- 
spondent F.  C.  H.  can  gi^e  us  some  clue  to  Lieut. 
Fowne,  who,  if  living,  might  remember  how  he 
came  by  the  MS.,  and  why  he  gave  it  to  the  late 
Thomas  Hood  ? S.  R.  T.  JMater. 

Gloucester. 


THE  HOG’S  PRAYER. 

(3^d  s.  yiii.  507^  508.) 

Bvp7]Ka ! evpTjKa ! By  virtue  of  the  practice  which 
it  is  the  object  of  your  pages  to  recommend,  viz. 
that  of  making  a note  of  anything  interesting  or 
new — and  which,  in  this  case,  I had  fortunately 
carried  into  effect,  before  “N.&Q.”  began  to 
be  published,  or  Captain  Cuttle  was  heard  or 
dreamed  of — I am  enabled  to  explain  the  meaning 
of  these  rhymes,  and  (what  is  more)  to  rescue 
them  from  the  pigs. 

An  old  and  very  dear  relative  of  mine  had  a cus- 
tom of  occasionally  amusing  and  puzzling  young 
people  by  the  following  story  and  question.  There 
was  a mutiny  in  a West  India  regiment,  com- 
posed partly  of  black  and  partly  ^of  white  men, 
and  it  became  necessary  for  the  restoration  of 
discipline  to  make  an  example  of  the  ringleaders  j 
which  was  done,  in  military  fashion,  by  picking 
out  thirty  of  the  worst  of  them — sixteen  blacks 
and  fourteen  whites.  And  again  decimating  these, 
by  taking  eveiy  tenth  man,  as  they  happened  to 
stand  in  a circle,  till  they  were  reduced  to  half 
the  number;  and  the  men  so  taken  at  hazard 
were  to  be  shot,  by  way  of  example  to  the  regi- 
ment. But  the  sergeant,  or  whoever  it  was,  that 
had  the  practical  management  of  the  business,  so 
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ordered  matters  that,  when  the  men  on  whom  the 
lot  of  death  had  fallen  stood  apart,  they  were 
found  to  he  all  Macks ; fourteen  whites,  and  one 
Mack  man  only,  being  left.  And  the  question  is, 
how  he  contrived  this  ? 

The  secret  is  supposed  to  be  conveyed  in  the 
figures  which  your  correspondent  Aldershot 
mentions  to  be  cut  upon  the  Kentish  boys’  pig- 
whips,  and  the  doggrel  lines  quoted  by  him ; 
both  of  which,  however,  are  inaccurate.  The 
following  is  the  correct  version,  which  I find  I 
had  written  inside  the  cover  of  a book  at  the 
time  of  hearing  it  j and  which,  if  tried,  will  be 
found  to  answer.  The  reckoning  begins  with 
No.  1,  who  is  supposed  to  flatter  himself  that  he 
will  be  saved  j and  saved  he  is  found  to  be,  in  the 
end : — 

“ One  before  2,  3 before  5, 

Now  2 and  then  2,  and  4 to  be  kept  alive  ; 

Now  1,  and  then  1,  and  3 to  be  cast ; 

Now  1,  then  twice  2,  and  Jack  at  the  last  ” = 30. 

The  arrangement  of  circles  of  this  nature  is  very 
simple  upon  paper,  and  suited  to  the  capacities  of 
children,  being  nothing  more  than  inscribing  a 
number  of  marks  corresponding  to  the  number  of 
individuals,  and  crossing  every  ninth  or  tenth,  See., 
as  the  case  may  be.  But  in  the  practical  view  of 
the  matter,  when  a person  is  to  arrange  One  be- 
fore 2,  3 before  5,”  &c,,  for  a definite  purpose, 
and  without  apparent  thought  and  reflection,  it 
assumes  the  appearance  of  much  art  and  con- 
trivance, though  merely  an  eflbrt  of  memory. 

In  a little  work,  entitled  Select  Amusements  in 
Philosophy  and  Mathematics ^ translated  from  the 
French  of  Despeau  by  the  late  D.  Hutton  of 
Woolwich  (London,  Kearsley,  1801,  12mo),  the 
23rd  Problem,  p.  128,  is  — 

“To  arrange  30  criminals  in  such  a manner  that,  by 
counting  them  in  succession,  always  beginning  with  the 
first,  and  rejecting  every  ninth  person,  15  of  them  may 
be  saved.” 

The  key  to  this  is  found  by  considering  the 
vowels  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  to  answer  respectively  to  the 
numbers  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5 ; and  the  necessary  ar- 
rangement of  the  men  will  be  marked  out  by  the 
Latin  verse : 

4521  31  12231221 

“ Populeam  virgara  mater  regina  ferebat.” 

And,  for  the  sake  of  merely  English  readers,  the 
same  thing  may  be  done  by  the  line : 

“ From  numbers  aid  and  art,  never  vrill  fame  depart.” 

w. 


EDUCATION  OF  GEORGE  III. 

(3'^'!  S.  viii.  403.) 

On  December  5,  1732,  Lord  Harcourt  resigned 
being  governor  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  because 
the  King  would  not  dismiss  Stone,  placed  as  sub- 


governor to  the  prince  by  the  ministry,  Scott, 
the  tutor  in  his  father’s  time,  but  recommended 
by  Lord  Bolingbroke,  and  Cresset,  made  treasurer 
by  the  princess’’ s recommendation.  The  reason  that 
he  insisted  upon  their  dismissal  was,  that  they 
instilled  dangerous  notions  and  arbitrary  prin- 
ciples into  the  young  prince.”  The  Whig  nobility 
and  gentry  had  presented  a remonstrance  to  the 
king,  setting  forth  their  great  concern  at  the 
hands  the  prince  was  in.  To  such  an  extent  had 
Jacobite  principles  been  instilled  into  George  III., 
that  it  was  believed  that  “ Yakstrot  (Lord  Bute) 
had  formed  a treasonable  scheme  in  favour  of  a 
foreign  adventurer  (the  Chevalier),  who  pre- 
tended to  the  throne  ; and  that  the  reigning 
Darco  (George  III.)  was  an  accomplice  in  the 
project  for  his  own  deposition  ” (yide  A dvetitures 
of  an  Atom,  by  Smollett).  In  addition  to  these 
male  Jacobites,  Miss  Walkinshaw,  the  housekeeper 
at  Leicester  House,  was  sister  of  Miss  Walkin- 
shaw, the  Pretender’s  mistress.  Stone  was  brought 
before  the  Privy  Council  for  having  drunk  the 
Pretender’s  health. 

Lord  Waldegrave  succeeded  Earl  Harcourt,- 
and  on  the  9th  of  January,  the  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough was  made  preceptor  to  the  prince,  vice 
the  Bishop  of  Norwich  who  had  resigned,  toge- 
ther with  the  earl.  These  extracts  are  taken 
from  Bubb  Doddington’s  Diary,  which  is  imper- 
fect from  October  10,  1754  to  April  22,  1755 ; 
but  on  the  29th  June  of  that  year,  he  (Stone) 
was  not  well  with  the  Princess  so  that  he  could 
not  have  been  dismissed  with  Lord  Harcourt. 

It  will  be  thus  seen  that  the  earl  objected  to 
the  princess’s  whatever  her  relations  with 

his  son  might  have  been.  The  Prince  of  Wales 
had  only  died  on  the  20th  of  March,  1751 : so 
that  the  princess,  according  to  this  story,  had  very 
soon  found  consolation  for  her  loss.  I do  not 
think,  however,  that  the  name  of  Earl  Harcourt’s 
son  was  ever  joined  with  hers,  neither  do  I be- 
lieve that  the  princess  was  a much  injured  lady,” 
for  she  must  have  behaved  indiscreetly,  if  not 
worse,  with  Lord  Bute.  Junius  called  the  Duke 
of  Grafton  ^Mhe  stalking  horse  of  a stallion,”  for 
being  a protege  of  Lord  Bute’s.  That  nobleman 
hired  Smollett  to  edit  The  Briton  as  a govern- 
ment paper,  yet  even  he  wrote  : — 

“ Giogio  was  no  more  than  a puppet  moved  by  his 
own  grandmother  and  this  vile  Xemian  (Scotsman),  be- 
tween ivhom  there  was  a secret  correspondence  which 
reflected  very  little  honour  on  the  family  of  the  Darco.” 

I recommend  Bubb’s  Diary  to  the  notice  of 
W.  D.  J.  WiLEiKS,  B.O.L. 

Cuddington,  Aylesbuiy. 
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CONFEDERATE  COLOURS. 

(3’^d  s.  viii.  474.) 

It  is  not  easy  to  describe  the  flag  of  the  late 
Confederate  States  of  North  America  in  heraldic 
terms.  Perhaps  the  following  may  pass  muster : 
Gules,  a fess  argent,  on  a canton  azure  seven  stars 
in  circle  argent.  This  is  not  correct,  however ; 
the  blue  portion  is  much  larger  than  a canton, 
which  properly  occupies  only  one-third  of  the 
shield,  while  this  takes  up  two-thirds  of  the  depth 
of  the  flag.  Perhaps  the  best  description  of  this 
ensign  is  that  given  by  the  Special  Committee  of 
the  Montgomery  Congress,  appointed  to  devise  a 
flag  for  the  nev/  republic  which  they  hoped  to 
create.  Their  report  runs  thus : — 

“ Your  Committee,  therefore,  recommend  tlir.t  the  flag 
of  the  Confederate  States  of  America  shall  consist  of  a red 
field,  with  a white  space  extending . horizontally  through 
the  centre,  and  equal  in  width  to  one-third  the  width  of 
the  flag  ; the  red  spaces  above  and  below  to  be  the  same 
width  as  the  v/hite ; the  union  blue,  extending  down 
through  the  white  space  and  stopping  at  the  lower  red 
space  : in  the  centre  of  the  union  a circle  of  white  stars, 
corresponding  in  number  with  the  States  in  the  Con- 
federacy.” 

This  flag  was  first  unfurled  at  Montgomery  on 
the  4th  March,  1861.  An  American  newspaper 
of  the  time  gives  the  following  graphic  account  of 
the  ceremony : — 

Yesterday  was  an  eventful  day  in  the  provincial 
capital  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America  as  well  as 
in  Washington.  At  half  past  three  p.m.  the  flag  of  the 
Confederate  States  of  America  was  flung  out  to  the  breeze 
from  the  staff  of  the  Capitol ; and  as  its  proud  folds 
gradually  unclosed,  it  seemed  to  wave  defiance  to  the 
northern  wind  that  came  rushing  down  from  the  Poto- 
mac laden  with  threats  of  Abolition  coercion.  A large 
concoixrse  of  spectators  had  assembled  on  Capitol  Hill. 
Miss  L.  C.  Tyler,  one  of  the  fair  descendants  of  the  Old 
Dominion,  and  a grand-daughter  of  the  venerable  ex- 
President  of  tlie  United  States,  had  been  selected  to 
perform  the  principal  part  ixpon  this  occasion.  When 
the  time  had  arrived  for  raising  the  banner.  Miss  Tyler 
elevated  the  flag  to  the  summit  of  the  staff,  cannon  thun- 
dered forth  a salute,  the  vast  assemblage  rent  the  air 
with  shouts  of  ^relcome,  and  the  people  of  the  South  had 
for  the  first  time  a view  of  the  Southern  flag.  Ere  there 
was  time  to  take  one  hasty  glance  at  the  national  ensign, 
the  eyes  of  all  Avere  upturned  to  gaze  at  what  would 
perhaps  at  any  time  have  attracted  unusual  attention  ; 
but  on  this  occasion  seemed  really  a providential  omen. 
Scarcely  had  the  first  report  from  the  salute  died  away, 
when  a large  and  beautifully-defined  circle  of  blue  vapour 
arose  slowly  over  the  assemblage  of  Southern  spirits  there 
assembled  to  vow  allegiance  to  the  Southern  banner, 
rested  for  many  seconds  on  a level  with  the  flag  of  the 
Confederate  States,  then  gradually  asceiided  until  lost  in 
the  gaze  of  the  multitude.  It  v/as  a most  beautiful  and 
auspicious  omen;  and  those  who  look  with  an  eye  of 
faith  to  the  glorious  future  of  our  Confederacy,  could  not 
but  believe  that  the  same  God  that  vouchsafed  to  the 
Christian  Emperor  the  cross  in  the  heavens  as  a promise 
of  victory,  had  this  day  given  to  a young  nation  striving 
for  Liberty  a Divine  augury  of  hope  and  national  dura- 
bility.” — Montgomery  Advertiser,  March  b,  quoted  in 
Illustrated  News,  April  13,  18G1. 


The  arms  of  tbe  old  East  India  Company,  in- 
corporated by  C>iieen  Elizabeth,  were  : Azure 
three  ships,  of  three  masts  rigged  and  under  sail, 
sails,  pennants,  and  ensigns  argent,  charged  with  a 
cross  gules  ] on  a chief  of  the  second  a pale  quar- 
terly azure  and  gules,  on  the  first  and  fourth  a 
fleur-de-lys,  on  the  second  and  third  a lion  pas- 
sant guardant  all  of  the  second,  between  two 
roses  gules,  seeded  or,  barbed  vert.  Crest.  A 
sphere  without  a frame,  bound  with  a zodiac  in 
bend  or,  between  two  split  pennons  flotant  argent, 
each  charged  in  chief  with  a cross  gules,  over  the 
sphere  these  words — ^‘Deus  indicat.”  Supporters. 
Two  sea  lions  or,  the  tails  proper.  Motto.  Deo 
ducente  nil  nocet.” 

The  New  East  India  Company,  established  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  a.d.  1698,  bore : Argent  a 
cross  gules,  in  the  dexter  chief  quarter  an  escut- 
cheon of  the  arms  of  France  and  England,  quar- 
terly, the  shield  ornamented  and  regally  crowned 
or.  Crest.  A lion  rampant  guardant  or,  support- 
ing between  its  fore  feet  a regal  crown  proper. 
Supporter's.  Two  lions  rampant  guardant  or,  each 
supporting  a banner  erect  argent,  charged  with  a 
cross  gules.  Motto.  ^^Auspicio  regis  et  senatus- 
Anglise.”  (See  Burke’s  Armory,  sub  voce.) 

K.  P.  D.  E. 


THE  COBRA  AND  THE  MUNGOOSE. 

S.  iv.  205.) 

I enclose  you  cuttings  from  the  3Iadras  TimeSy 
and  trust,  if  you  think  them  worthy  of  insertion, 
you  will  grant  them  a place  in  your  columns. 

“ To  the  Editor  of  the  Madras  Times. 

“ Sir, — Yesterday  morning-,  tbe  9tb  instant,  at  about 
8 A.M.,  Mr.  Comyn,  Assistant  Collector  of  tliis  place, 
brought  me,  in  a chatty,  a fine  Cobra,  measuring-  5 feet  3 
inches,  which  he  had  just  seen  caught  by  the  prisoners  of 
the  jail,  while  cutting  down  the  prickly  pear  in  and  about 
the  Fort.  We  had  it  conveyed  to  a large  room,  where  we 
immediately  released  it  from  its  prison,  and  a Muugoose 
was  at  the  same  time  introduced  into  the  apartment.  The 
Mungoose  being  a young  one  (not  the  hero  of  the  former 
fights,  he  is  absent  without  leave),  and  very  sick  at  the 
time,  showed  no  inclination  to  do  battle  with  his  antago- 
nist. In  this  dilemma  we  had  recourse  to  the  expedient 
of  seizing  the  Mungoose  by  his  tail,  and  holding  him  thus 
suspended  in  front  of  the  Cobra.  The  Cobra  at  once 
aAvoke  to  the  knowledge  of  his  danger,  and  with  hood 
distended,  threw  himself  back  in  a position  of  defence  and 
prepared  to  engage  in  direful  com  hat  vrith  his  renowned 
antagonist,  and  at  once  struck  the  Mungoose  on  the  face  ; 
this  made  the  Mungoose  sliriek  piteously,  and  on  my 
raising  him  up,  and  letting  him  rest  on  my  arm,  blood 
flowed  freely  from  him  on  my  sleeve.  Again  the  Mun- 
goose was  put  at  the  Cobra,  and  again  was  he  struck — a 
third  time — and  a fourth  time,  till  a seventh  time — each 
time  receiving  a strike  and  sometimes  retaliating  by  vici- 
ously laying  hold  of  the  Cobra. 

Thinking  that  the  experiment,  as  far  as  the  Cobra  and 
Mungoose  were  concerned,  was  sufficient,  we  let  the  Mun- 
goose go,  opened  the  door  for  him,  and  watched  his  move- 
ments. Instead  of  his  seeking  the  herb  so  famous  for  its 
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reputed  antidote,  he  retired  into  the  corner  of  a room  from 
whence  he  had  been  taken  in  the  first  instance  to  combat 
with  the  Cobra,  and  where  he  had  been  in  the  habit  since 
his  illness,  of  sleeping',  and  there  he  curled  himself  up  and 
went  to  sleep.  After  this  we  sent  for  a cock  and  got  him 
struck  by  the  Cobra,  using  the  same  expedient  of  holding 
him  up  in  front  of  the  Cobra  ; a hen  was  then  brought  in 
and  she  too  was  struck.  We  left  the  cock  and  hen  in  the 
room  and  awaited  anxiously  the  result.  After  some  hours, 
neither  appeared  to  have  been  affected  in  the  slightest  by 
the  poison,  and  I was  beginning  to  fear  that  this  experi- 
ment would  fail  to  convince  Mofussil  sceptics.  However, 
this  morning  the  cock  was  found  dead,  and  I am  happy  to 
say  that  the  Mungoose  not  only  seems  not  to  have  suf- 
fered from  the  Cobra,  but  seems  never  to  have  been  ill  at 
all ; he  bears  the  marks  of  five  bites  about  the  lips  and 
face,  one  of  which,  by  pressing  on  it  with  the  finger,  evi- 
dently gives  him  pain. 

“ A Itat  was  this  morning  put  into  a large  cage  with 
the  Cobra  ; he  showed  considerably  more  pluck  than  the 
sickly  little  Mungoose,  and  at  once  set  to  work,  but  with- 
out any  discretion  nibbled  away  at  the  Cobra,  commencing 
at  the  tail,  then  along  the  back,  and  eventually  severely 
bit  him  about  his  lips.  At  last  we  succeeded  in  the  object 
of  the  experiment  and  got  the  Rat  fairly  bitten,  though 
not  struck.  The  Rat  is  alive,  and  it  is  now  many  hours 
since  he  was  bitten. 

“ I have  many  times  tried  the  experiment  of  getting  a 
Scorpion  to  sting  a Rat,  and  have  observed  in  every  ex- 
periment without  a single  exception  that  the  Rat  does  not 
oare  for  the  sting  of  a Scorpion  ; one  can  easil}^  be  certain 
of  this  by  seeing  the  Rat  sitting  up  on  his  hind  legs, 
cleaning  his  face  with  his  paws,  or  eating  immediately 
after  he  is  stung,  and  in  fact  in  many  other  ways. 

“ By  these  experiments  I have  proved  that  the  Rat  is 
not  affected  bj^  the  sting  of  a Scorpion,  and  I think  I 
shall  be  able  also  to  show  that  there  is  also  in  the  blood  of 
a Rat  a prophylactic  against  the  poison  of  a Cobra.  How- 
ever, I admit  one  experiment  is  not  sufficient.  This  after- 
noon I extracted  the  fangs  of  the  Cobra  ; they  were  three 
in  number,  two  from  one  side  and  one  from  the  other. 

“ I have  already  published  the  results  of  three  fights 
between  a Cobra  and  a Mungoose  ; this  is  the  fourth.  All 
have  resulted  in  the  proof  that  there  is  in  the  blood  of  the 
Mungoose  a prophylactic  against  the  venom  of  a Cobra, 
and, that  the  Mungoose  seeks  no  herb  as  an  antidote,  and 
that  the  whole  story  is  a myth. 

“ In  conclusion,  I am  happy  to  observe,  through  your 
kindness  in  publishing  them,  that  my  experiments  have 
been  republished  in  scientific  publications  at  home  ; and 
I hope  never  again  to  hear  as  fact  the  absurd  story  of 
the  Mungoose  seeking  a herb  as  an  antidote  after  being 
bitten  by  a Cobra.  The  Mungoose  needs  no  herb,  and 
seeks  none. 

“ I remain,  sir,  yours  truly, 

» K.  MACAULAY,  Major, 

“ 23rd  Regiment,  L.I. 

Trichinopoly,  10th  Oct.  1865.” 


“ To  the  Editor  of  the  Madras  Times. 

“ Sir,--This  morning  about  9 o’clock,  an  officer  sent  me 
information  of  a Cobra  being  discovered  in  an  empty  cis- 
tern in  his  garden.  I repaired  immediately  to  the  spot, 
and  without  any  difficulty  coaxed  him  into  a Chatty.  I 
brought  him  thus  secured  home,  where  a few  friends,  about 
a dozen,^  assembled  soon  after  to  witness  the  experiment 
of  the  effect  of  the  poison  on  the  Mungoose. 

“ In  a large  room  the  Cobra  was  let  loose ; and  my  young 
Mungoose,  it  was  determined,  should  be  the  first  to  be 
experimented  upon.  Taking  it  by  the  tail,  I held  it  up 


in  front  of  the  Cobra,  and  readily  got  it  struck  twice  to 
the  satisfaction  of  every  one  present ; he  was  then  sent 
away  and  caged. 

“ The  hero  of  the  former  fights,  having  the  day  previous 
been  caught,  was  now  available  for  the  test.  He  was 
brought  into  the  room  and  put  down  in  front  of  the  Cobra, 
whereupon  he  immediately  assumed  the  assailant.  A very 
few  moments  elapsed  before  every  one  present  was  satis- 
fied that  he  had  been  severely  struck  several  times.  He 
pursued  the  usual  manoeuvre  of  endeavouring  to  tire  the 
Cobra,  and,  to  make  a long  story  short,  soon  put  the  snake 
hors  de  combat. 

“ On  examining  the  Cobra  after  the  fight,  we  found  one 
fang  had  been  broken,  the  other  was  entire.  The  Cobra 
measured  four  feet  seven  inches.  The  little  Mungoose 
was  now  uncaged,  and  his  movements  watched  ; he 
showed  no  inclination  to  go  into  the  garden  to  look  for 
the  antidote,  but  went  about  the  house  as  usual.  I must 
not  omit  to  mention,  however,  that  my  butler  afterwards 
discovered  him  looking  for  the  herb  in  the  butter  pot. 

“ The  other  Mungoose  has  been  tied  up  ever  since,  and 
shows  no  sjnnptoms  of  the  poison  having  disagreed  with 
him ; his  death,  however,  should  it  take  place,  will  be 
duly  reported. 

“ This  is  the  last  experiment  of  the  Cobra  versus  Mun- 
goose that  I shall  trouble  you  with,  thanking  you  at  the 
same  time  for  giving  insertion  to  my  previous  experi- 
ments. 

“ I remain.  Sir,  yours  truly, 

“ K.  MACAULAY,  Major, 

“ 23rd  Regiment,  L.  I. 

“ Trichinopoly,  12th  Oct.,  1865.” 

W.  K. 

Lahore,  Central  India, 

29th  October,  1865. 


The  Woed  being  ” (3"'^  S.  viii.  426,  530.)  — 
The  question  is  not  of  the  etymology  of  this  word ; 
for  every  one  knows  that  it  is  derived  from  the 
verb  to  he,  and  that  it  is  the  present  participle  of 
that  verb.  The  real  question  is,  how  came  being 
to  be  used  as  an  adverb  ? Canon  Dalton  tells  us 
nothing  new  when  he  informs  us,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Nares,  that  the  word  is  an  adverb,  and  an 
abbreviation  of  it  being  so.”  What  we  want  to 
discover  is,  whether  we  have  not  derived  the  use 
of  this,  as  we  have  of  so  many  other  forms  of  ex- 
pression, from  the  French.  To  me  it  appears  far 
more  probable  that  it  came  thus  to  us  ready  formed, 
than  that  both  nations  should  have  gone  through 
the  same  process  with  their  respective  languages, 
independently  of  each  other.  F.  C.  H. 

Eieon  Basilike  (3’''^  S.  viii.  passwi.) — A very 
useful  list  of  editions — comprising  thirty  of  what 
are  called  the  first  impression,  without  the  prayers, 
to  the  year  1681,  and  twenty-seven  of  the  second 
impression,  with  the  prayers  to  the  year  1686 — is 
printed  in  Dr.  Thos.  Wagstaffe’s  Vindication  of 
King  Charles  the  Martyr,  pp.  138-140,  third  edit. 
4to,  Lend.  1711.  W.  D.  Maceay. 

Anonymous  Deama  (3'^'^  S.  viii.  473.)  — The 
authoress  of  Elidure  and  Edward,  was  Mrs.  E. 
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Fletcher,  the  deceased  wife  of  the  late  Archibald 
Fletcher,  Esq.,  Advocate.  S.  Halkett. 

Pekplexed  Relationship  (3’’^  S.  viii.  525.) — 
In  this  case  the  relationships  appear  to  run  through- 
out in  exact  duplicate. 

A.  and  B.  are  widows ; C.  is  son  of  A.,  D.  of 

B.  A.  marries  D. ; B.  marries  C. 

E,  F.  are  son  and  daughter  of  A.  and  D.  ,*  G. 
H.  ofB.  andO. 

Then  A.  is  to  B.  mother-in-law  and  daughter- 
in-law  ; and  so  is  B.  to  A. 

E.  and  F.  are  grandchildren  of  B. ; G.  and  H. 
of  A.  ^ 

But  A.  being  mother-in-law  to  B.,  her  children 
E.  and  F.  are  brother  and  sister-in-law  to  B,,  as 
well  as  grandchildren  ; and  so  G.  and  H.  to  A. 

Therefore,  E.  and  F.  are  uncle  and  aunt  to  B.’s 
children  G.  and  H. ; and  vice  versa. 

C.  is  half-brother  to  E.  and  F. ; D.  to  G. 
and  H. 

There  probably  are  many  more  relationships 
than  these  in  the  case ; and  in  subsequent  genera- 
tions the  entanglements  would  be  still  greater,  and 
more  numerous.  Lyttelton. 

Ettmplogt  of  Biceeestaffe  and  Biceek- 
STETH  (3’''^  S.  viii.  485.) — Mr.  Lower,  in  the  first 
alphabet  of  his  Patrony7nica  Britannica,  has  ex- 
plained these  names  as  in  the  passage  of  his  Essays 
on  English  Surnames,  quoted  in  p.  485.  But  he 
has  corrected  the  misapprehension  in  his  Supple- 
ment as  follows : — 

“ The  definition  is  erroneous  — the  name  being  local, 
from  Bickerstaffe,  a toAvnship  in  the  parish  of  Ormskirk, 
CO.  Lancaster,  which  in  early  times  belonged  to  the  family. 
It  was  sometimes  written  Bickerstath,  whence  Bicker- 
steth.” 

And  the  latter,  no  doubt,  is  the  more  correct 
form,  the  former  being  the  corruption.  In  the 
Bromptorium  Barvulorum  we  read,  Stathe, 
waterys  syde.  Statio.  Catholicon.”  Upon  which 
Mr.  Way,  the  editor,  makes  these  remarks,  ‘‘At 
Lynn  are  quays  called  Common  Staith,  King’s 
Staith,  &c.  The  name  occurs  frequentlv  in  Nor- 
folk. A.-S.  Stteth,  littus.’’^ 

It  is  most  probable  that  Longstafie  and  other 
names  ending’  in  staffe  might  also  be  shown  to  be 
of  the  like  origin.  It  is  certain  that  a great  many 
personal  surnames  are  really  local,  which  nov/ 
wear  at  first  sight  a very  different  guise. 

J.  G.  N. 

The  Bass  and  the  Mat  (3’’'^  S.  viii.  499.) — 
The  prophecy  to  which  V.  S.  V.  refers  has  nothing 
to  do  either  with  the  Bass  Rock,  the  Isle  of  May, 
or  Norwegian  rovers.  It  is  one  of  the  numerous 
ex  post  facto  predictions  which  appeared  on  the 
accession  of  J ames  VI.  of  Scotland  to  the  English 
throne. 

Bacon’s  version  is  inaccurate,  having  been  most 
probably  taken  down  from  oral  recitation,  and 


printed  without  sufficient  attention  to  the  fact, 
that  the  prophecy  is  in  the  old  national  Scotch 
language. 

When  correctly  given,  it  should  run  as  fol- 
lows : — 

“ Then  shall  be  seen  upon  a day, 

Betw'een  the  Bauch  and  the  May, 

The  Black  fleet  of  Isoroway  ; 

When  that  is  come  and  gone, 

England  build  houses  of  lime  and  stone, 

For  after  wars  shall  you  have  none.^’’ 

Bauch  is  a well  known  Scotch  adjective,  by  no 
means  complimentary,  but  very  characteristic  of 
our  Sixth  James. 

The  May  is  Anne  of  Denmark.  May,  in  Scotch, 
means  “ maid and  in  this  case  has  a most 
poetical  reference  to  a former  Norway  maiden, 
whose  untimely  death  in  Orkney  led  to  the  sub- 
sequent wars  between  England  and  Scotland. 

“The  Black  fleet  of  Noroway,”  has  no  refer- 
ence to  ships  of  any  kind.  Fleet  is  Scotch  for 
“ flood.”  The  allusion  is  to  the  severe  storms 
which  prevented  the  sailing  of  the  Princess  Anne, 
and  led  to  the  king’s  romantic  expedition  to  bring 
home  his  wife. 

The  subsequent  lines  refer  to  the  cessation  of 
the  border  raids  between  the  two  kingdoms  con- 
sequent on  this  event.  The  international  wars 
came  to  an  end  in  prospect  of  the  impending 
union  of  the  crowns,  and  better  dwellings  were  in 
consequence  built  by  the  population  on  each  side 
of  the  frontiers,  when  the  chance  of  their  being 
frequently  burned  and  harried  was  at  an  end. 

George  Vere  Irving. 

Epigram  on  Gibbon  S.  viii.  474,  546.)  — 
Of  the  many  epigrams  on  Gibbon,  I may  be  al- 
lowed to  quote  another,  for  the  especial  edification 
of  some  of  your  readers : — 

“ Enthusiasts,  Lutherans,  and  Monks, 

Jews,  Syndics,  Calvinists,  and  Punks, 

Gibbon  an  Atheist  call ; 

Whilst  he,  unhurt,  in  placid  mood. 

To  prove  himself  a Christian  good, 

Kindly  forgives  them  all.” 

William  Pinkerton. 

CoSTREL  (3’’'*  S.  viii.  484.) — The  “ big  folio,” 
in  which  Mr.  Walter  White  found  the  old  song 
about  Malvern,  is  Nash’s  Histoip  of  Woj'cester- 
shire  (2nd  edition,  ii.  127,  1799).  This  author 
does  not  say  whether  the  song  was  found  in  MS. 
or  printed : “ A song  which  seems  to  have  been 
composed  about  the  reign  of  James  I.  ’,  one  copy 
was  found  dated  1600,  but  on  what  authority  I 
know  not.”  Jaydee. 

Bede  Ale  (3''^  S.  viii.  436,  508.)  — F.  C.  H. 
seems  to  be  wrong  in  saying  that  the  Bid  Ale  was 
drunk  at  the  convivial  assemblies  at  houses  of 
newly-married  couples.  If  he  refers  to  Prynne’s 
Canterhurieh  Eoome  (1646,  pp.  141 — 151),  he  will 
find  a “ Bid  Ale”  described  as  “a  public  meeting 
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. . . when  an  honest  man,  decayed  in  his  estate, 
is  set  np  again  by  the  liberal  Benevolence  and 
Contribution  of  friends  at  a Feast  j but  this  is  laid 
aside  almost  in  every  place.” 

There  used  to  prevail  in  Shropshire  a singular 
custom  peculiar  to  that  county,  called  the  Cuckoo 
Ale,”  which  was  celebrated  in  the  month  of  May, 
and  sometimes  near  the  latter  end  of  April.  As 
soon  as  the  first  cuckoo  had  been  heard,  all  the 
labouring  classes  left  work  (even  if  in  the  morn- 
ing), and  devoted  the  remainder  of  the  day  to 
mirth  and  jollity.  The  last  record  I find  of  this 
practice  is  in  the  Gloucester  Journal  for  May  14, 
1821.  S.  E.  T.  Mayek. 

Gloucester. 

Wooden  Leg  (3’'*^  S.  viii.  416,  501.)  — Thorer 
with  the  wooden  leg  is  mentioned  in  the  Icelandic 
Eyrhygfija  Saga,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
composed  ante  1204.  Vide  abstract  of  it  in  the 
Illustrations  of  Northern  Antiquities,  1814,  Edin- 
burgh, 4to.  Yf  ALTER  Eye. 

Chelsea. 

Numismatic  S.  viii.  500.)  — The  legend 
upon  S.  J.  H.’s  coin  is  as  follows  : eerdin Andes  . 
I . IIISPANIARUM  . INEANS  . DEI  . GRATIA  . PARM^ 

. PLACENTIA  . VASTALI^  . DUX. 

John  Davidson. 

First  Principles  (3'''^  S.  viii.  499.) — A cor- 
respondent, V.  S.  V.,  calls  attention  to  the  sole- 
cism of  first  principles,”  and  illustrates  it  by  the 
reductio  ad  ahsurdum,  were  we  to  speak  of  second 
or  third  principles.”  The  phrase  is  a modern  one, 
and  I rather  think  it  will  first  be  found  in  the  New 
Vieiv  of  Society,  and  other  works  of  the  late  Eobert 
Oweiij  in  which,  and  in  his  spoken  lectures,  he 
recommended  his  ov/n  system  of  “ co-operation”  as 
a return  to  first  principles,  from  the  evils  which 
he  discovered  in  the  prevalence  of  competition  and 
the  uneq^ual  distribution  of  property.  J.  E.  T. 

The  Fourth  oe  March  (3’"'^  S.  vii.  197.)  — 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  founders  of 
the  American  Eepublic  fixed  on  the  4th  of  March 
as  the  day  for  inaugurating  the  President,  for  the 
reason  mentioned  by  your  correspondent  A.  L.  M. 
It  would  rather  seem  that  the  day  on  which  the 
then  new  government  was  to  go  into  operation 
v/as  determined  by  accident,  and  every  fourth  an- 
niversary of  that  day  is  naturall}^  the  time  for  in- 
augurating the  President,  The  Convention  which 
formed  the  Constitution  could  not  fix  the  time  at 
which  its  operation  should  commence;  for  they 
could  not  know  when  it  would  be  ratified  by 
nine  States,  and  until  then  it  would  not  be  in 
force.  They  therefore  authorised  the  Congress  of 
the  old  Confederation — the  only  central  political 
body  in  existence — to  fix,  as  soon  as  the  Constitu- 
tion had  been  ratified,  days  for  choosing  electors 
of  President  and  Vice-President,  for  choosing  those 


officers  themselves,  and  on  which  the  proceedings 
under  the  Constitution  should  commence.  (See 
Madison  Papers,  p.  1571.) 

In  September,  1788,  the  old  Congress  was  offi- 
cially informed  of  the  ratification  by  the  requisite 
nine  states.  It  was  very  desirable  that  the  new 
Government  should  go  into  operation  as  early  as 
possible.  Congress  therefore*  passed,  on  the  13th 
of  September,  a resolution  executing  the  power 
conferred  upon  them.  It  fixed  the  first  Wednes- 
day in  the  year  1789  for  the  choice  of  electors. 
The  intervening  time  was  left  for  some  necessary 
preliminary  action  by  the  States.  The  other 
two  days  were  to  follow,  at  intervals  of  a month 
between  every  two  days,  on  the  first  Wednesday's 
in  February  and  March.  The  last  happened  to 
fall  on  the  fourth  of  the  month.  (See  Hildreth’s 
History  of  the  JJyxited  States,  Series  I.  vol.  iii.  p. 
547.) 

The  fancy,  mentioned  by  your  correspondent, 
made  its  appearance  in  this  country  about  twenty 
years  ago.  It  was  probably  a hoax  perpetrated 
by  or  upon  the  editor  of  some  newspaper,  and 
circulated,  perhaps,  during  a dearth  of  news.  It  is 
remarkable  that  no  one  should  have  recollected 
that,  within  a certain  cycle,  every  day  of  the  year 
falls  on  every  day  of  the  week,  and  that  there  can 
be  no  difference  among  days  in  that  particular.  In 
1849,  President  Taylor  was  inaugurated  on  the 
5th  of  March,  because  the  4th  fell  on  Sunday. 

II.  Y.  S. 

Baltimore,  U.  S. 

Don  Nippery  Septo  (3“^  S.  viii.  521.) — The 
following  version  of  the  odd  rigmarole  sent  by  In- 
quisitor, came  from  an  old  Yorkshire  woman 
learned  in  such  mystic  lore : — 


Bise,  master  of  all  masters, 

Out  of  ymur  dmigeon-decree. 

Put  on  your  farty  crackers, 

Call  up  Dame,  Dame  Paradise, 
And  your  daughter  Stride-a-hush. 
The  black-faced  Jifferer 
Has  jumped  into  hot  popolorum, 
And  for  want  of  Mount  Clearum 
We’re  all  undone.” 


The  explanation  being,  that  a serving-man,  dis- 
contented with  his  place,  threw  the  cat  into  the 
fire,  and  before  taking  himself  off,  called  up  his 
master  in  these  words ; using  terms  which  his 
master  had  himself  assigned  to  his  breeches,  &c. 
How  far  the  failure  of  memory,  or  the  licence 
permitted  to  the  narrator,  may^  have  affected  this 
version,  it  is  impossible,  and  happily  needless,  for 
me  to  determine.  A.  Challsteth. 

Gray’s  Inn. 

SOULT  AND  THE  BaTTLE  OE  ToULOUSE  (3*’'^  S. 
viii.  477.)  — Memory  is  a very  treacherous  guide 
after  the  lapse  of  fifty  years.  Francis  Larpent, 
Judge  Advocate-General  to  the  army  in  the  Pen- 
insula, kept  a daily  journal,  which  was  posted  for 
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England  as  opportunity  served.  These  letters  were 
published  mT852.  He  wrote  under  date  March 
10,  We  have  some  sort  of  official  news  that  the 
Allies  are  in  Paris,  and  the  Imperial  Court  at  Or- 
leans, and  as  there  is  no  account  of  Bonaparte 
here,  the  French  will  not  probably  fight  much.” 
On  the  10th  was  the  battle.  On  the  12th,  at  five 
o’clock,  came  in  Ponsonby  with  the  news  from 
Bordeaux.”  Ponsonby  came  through  Montauban, 
the  French  officer  then  taking  his  word,  and  letting 
him  pass.”  This  rather  differs  from  General  Pon- 
sonby’s  own  version.  ^^Just  as  -we  were  sitting 
down  to  dinner  in  came  Cooke  with  the  dispatches ; 
champagne  went  round,  and  after  dinner  Lord 
Wellington  gave  Louis  XVIII.  White  cockades 
were  ordered  for  us  to  wear  at  the  theatre  in 
the  evening.”  It  was  Larpent’s  opinion  at  the 
time — I suspect  that  Bonaparte  will  try  to  unite 
his  corps,  and  all  the  remains  of  corps  near  Paris, 
and  Augereau’s  from  Lyons,  and  Marshal  Soult’s 
and  Siichet’s  towards  Montpellier.”  Perhaps  these 
were  also  the  opinions  of  Lord  W ellington,  with 
whom  Larpent  was  in  constant  intercourse.  If  so, 
was  not  the  English  general  justified  in  giving 
battle  to  the  French  marshal  ? 

J.  WlLKIIs^S,  B.C.L. 

Addington,  Aylesbury,  Bucks. 

‘^Dukajtce  vile”  S.  viii.  456.)  — I cannot 
but  think  that  the  suggestion  in  ‘^N.  & Q.” 

S.  viii.  526),  that  durance  vile  occurs  in  Spenser,  is 
only  a guess,  I have  read  the  book  through  once 
upon  a time,”  and  still  continually  refer  to  it,  and 
do  not  know  where  it  is  used  \ but  my  chief  reason 
for  thinking  that  Spenser  does  not  use  the  expres- 
sion is,  that  he  does  not  employ  durance^  but  the 
older  form  of  the  word,  duresse;  durance  (Itah, 
duranzd)  having  been  imported  into  English  much 
later  than  duresse^  which  is  the  proper  old  French 
form.  Duresse  meant  originally  harshness,  severity, 
rigour ; as  in  Old  French,  and  in  Chaucer,  Rom,  of 
the  Rose,  1.  3547.  It  also  expressed  the  idea  of 
continuance  (compare  S.  Matt.  xiii.  21,  which 
dureth  but  for  a while  ”)  and  hence  it  Avas  well 
used  to  express  long-lasting  rigour,  such  as  is 
caused  by  imprisonment.  Spenser  brings  out  this 
double  idea  with  much  force, — 

“ Do  you  by  duresse  him  compell  thereto, 

And  in  this  prison  put  him  here  Avith  me.” 

F.  Q.,  bk.  IV.  c.  xii.  st.  10. 

In  another  passage  he  uses  it  to  mean  hnprison- 
ment  only  — 

“ The  one  right  feeble  through  the  evil  rate 
Of  food,  Avdiich  in  her  duresse  she  had  found.” 

F.  Q.,  bk.  IV.  ch.  viii.  st.  19. 

Compare  the  use  of  duress  as  a law  term,  meaning 
1,  constraint;  2,  restraint. 

Vile  is  a A^ery  common  word  in  Spenser,  and  is 
often  spelt  vild,  apparently  for  no  better  reason 
than  when  gown  is  pronounced  goiond;  viz.,  be- 


cause the  d is  easily  tacked  on  in  pronunciation. 
It  is  so  spelt  in  the  Faerie  Queene,  bk.  v.  c.  xi. 
st.  18 ; bk.  I.  c.  vi.  st,  3 ; and  in  the  heading  to 
bk.vi.  c.  i.  For  further  illustrations  see  Nares, 
Glossary,  under  the  words  Duresse,”  Durance,” 
and  ^Wild.”  The  sense  of  durance  may  be  thus 
traced:  the  Greek  cr]v,  Latin  diu,  a long  time, 
gives  5r?pos,  Latin  durus,  long-lasting ; hence  Lat. 
durare,  Fr.  durer,  Eng.  dure,  to  last ; hence  again 
durus  is  used  in  a secondary  sense,  tough,  durable, 
and  so  hard.  The  next  transition  is  from  hard  to 
harsh,  the  Lat.  duritia  meaning  both  hardness  and 
harshness:  duresse  is  evidently  the  French  form  of 
duritia,  and  the  Italian  preserves  both  dia-ezza, 
hardness,  and  duranza,  duration.  The  question 
then  is  this — When  did  the  English  first  employ 
durance  (Avhich  properly  means  duration)  in  the 
sense  of  the  other  derivative  duresse?  There  is  an 
excellent  example  of  it  in  Milton’s  Paradise  Lost, 
bk.  iv.  1.  899  : “ In  that  dark  durance?' 

AValtee  AV.  See  at. 

AIodekn  Latie  Peonek-ciatioe  (3''‘^  S.  vii.  34.) 
I do  not  remember  at  Eton  or  Oxford  that  the 
genitives  of  domus  and  fructus  were  pronounced 
dornuse  oiidL  fructuse,  but  I wish  such  pronunciation 
were  generall}^  adopted,  and  I think  the  Edin- 
burgh Academy  deserves  great  credit  for  introduc- 
ing it.  It  cannot  be  right  that  domus  tmdi  f ructus, 
Avhich  have  the  us  long,  should  be  pronounced  ex- 
actly the  same  as  the  nominatives  domus  and 
fructus,  in  Avhich  it  is  short. 

The  second  syllables  of  do?nus  and  fructus  are, 
as  every  scholar  knows,  contractions,  and  there- 
fore long.  The  original  genitives  were  domuis  and 
fructuis.  AV.  D. 

The  EoTxAl  Academy  and  its  Latinity  (3'^^ 
S.  viii.  538.)  — Fortunately  for  the  credit  of  the 
Academy  the  motto  of  its  first  Catalogue  has  been 
misquoted ; it  is  — 

“ Major  rerum  mibi  nascitur  ordo.” — Virg. 

U.  0.  I\. 

Westminster  Club. 

SiE  W.  Stanley’s  Bheial  and  Tomb  S. 
viii.  264,  445,  528.)  — Alany  years  have  passed 
away,  and  the  contents  of  many  Amliimes  of 
“ N.  & Q.”  have  enlightened  the  readers  by  re- 
citals of  historic  fragments  and  biographical 
sketches,  since  the  first  notice  appeared  on  the 
Stanley  tomb  in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  in 
Malines  (see  S.  xii.  448),  but  it  is  singular  a 
character  so  thoroughly  notorious  should  have 
escaped  with  only  the  very  unsatisfactor}'  refer- 
ences Avhich  have  recently  appeared  in  your  pages. 
The  whole  of  his  strange  career  in  Ireland  has 
escaped  all  comment ; his  correspondence  Avith  the 
French  Court  must  be  in  existence,  AAuth  his 
schemes  for  the  subjugation  of  that  country  to  the 
power  of  France ; his  plans  must  have  been  inge- 
nious from  the  resources  he  had  at  command,  and 
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tlie  unbounded  means  be  bad  of  acquiring  inform- 
ation upon  statistical  and  territorial  questions. 
His  betrayal  of  every  trust  committed  to  bis 
charge  is  in  no  instance  known  to  be  founded  on 
sordid  motives,  but  influenced  only  by  a wanton 
spirit  of  mischief.  But  this  disinterested  genius 
seems  to  have  deserted  him  in  bis  last  offence,  the 
betrayal  of  Deventre,  where  be  first  stipulates 
with  the  Spanish  monarch  for  the  same  amount  of 
military  rank  and  emoluments  as  he  then  enj  oyed 
under  the  Queen  of  England.  Still  there  remains 
a question,  why  a man  so  notoriously  traitorous 
should  have  been  preferred  to  places  of  high  trust, 
having  left  no  traces  of  intellectual  worth,  or  the 
most  trifling  reverence  for  personal  honour.  Again 
and  again  he  accepted  office  and  betrayed  his 
patrons.  To  defend  such  a character  is  a task 
worthy  another  Walpole,  if  one  is  to  be  found, 
who  would  attempt  to  prove  him  a marvellous 
proper  man.”  H.  D’Avenet. 

Khyme  eoe  ‘^Silver”  S.  viii.  368,  531.) 

“ On  the  Dorset  Downs  are  seen 
Lambs  both  ewe  and  chilver, 

Sporting  o’er  the  pasture  green, 

Fleeces  white  as  silver.” 

w.  w.  s. 

Correggio’s  Reading  Magdalen.” — Having 
observed  in  your  paper  an  article  signed  Cdth- 
BERT  Bede  (3*^^  S.  viii.  443),  in  which  the  writer 
speaks  of  the  little  Reading  Magdalen,”  by  Cor- 
reggio, the  property  of  Lord  Ward,  I have  to  re- 
mark that  this  is  not  an  original  picture,  nor  is  it 
even  a copy  of  the  original.  This  assertion  may 
surprise  you  and  the  rest  of  the  world  who  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  works  of  the  master ; but  had 
it  been  even  a copy  I should  pronounce  the  painter 
to  be  a blockhead,  who  has  robbed  a picture  of  its 
sentiment  by  introducing  a cold  blue  sky,  where  in 
the  original  is  a beautiful  umbrageous  dell,  with  a 
waterfall  just  dimly  visible  through  the  trees. 
The  painter,  by  introducing  a mass  of  cold  blue 
sky,  with  some  indication  of  a town  in  the  dis- 
tance, has  destroyed  the  whole  sentiment  of  the 
picture.  In  fact,  in  the  original  there  is  not  a 
particle  of  sky  visible  j nor  would  it  have  accorded 
with  the  dark  blue  mantle,  or  the  solitude  of  the 
Magdalen.  The  original  picture  in  the  Dresden 
Gallery  (to  which  I had  access  for  fifteen  months) 
was  once  stolen,  and  has  never  since  been  exhibited 
in  the  public  gallery.  There  has  been  a copy,  said 
to  be  by  Dietricy,  a Saxon  painter,  put  up  in  the 
place  where  the  original  formerly  hung,  and  this 
has  always  been  taken  by  the  vulgar  crowd  to  be 
the  veritable  picture  by  Correggio.  On  my  return 
to  England  some  fifteen  years  ago,  I allowed  a 
Mr.  Humphreys  to  engrave  a print  from  one  of  my 
copies,  which  was  largely  circulated  at  the  time. 

I had  some  intention  when  the  late  Cardinal 
Wiseman  was  lecturing  on  the  Fine  Arts,  some 
years  ago,  at  the  Marylebone  Institution,  of  ad- 


dressing a letter  to  him  on  the  subject  of  Lord 
Ward’s  picture  (of  which  he  spoke  as  being  the 
undoubted  work  of  the  Master).  Other  matters 
intervening  I let  it  pass,  but  as  Cdthbert  Bede 
has  revived  the  subject,  I think  it  worth  while  to 
state,  that  on  my  own  perfect  knowledge  (having 
made  three  copies  of  the  original),  the  picture 
in  Lord  Ward’s  possession  is  not  the  work  of  the 
master.  Correggio  never  made  repetitions  of  his 
performances.  Richard  Evans, 

5,  Bugle  Street,  Southampton. 

American  Edition  oe  Tennyson’s  Poems  (3'*^ 
S.  viii.  390,  446,  529.)— In  reply  to  K.  R.  C.’s 
twice-repeated  query,  Can  no  legitimate  means 
be  devised  of  obtaining  such  a publication  as  the 
one  in  question  ? ” permit  me  to  inform  your  cor- 
respondent that  copies  of  English  copyright  works 
printed  abroad  have  been  delivered  to  the  owner 
or  importer,  on  application  to  the  Commissioners 
of  Customs,  inclosing  the  written  permission  of 
the  proprietor  of  the  copyright,  and  I have  no 
doubt  that  a similar  indulgence  would  be  accorded 
to  K.  R.  C.,  when  he  is  in  possession  of  Mr.  Ten- 
nyson’s sanction. 

I cannot  agree  with  Messrs.  Moxon  in  con- 
sidering this  American  edition  supererogative,” 
and  would  gladly  place  it  on  my  own  shelves  be- 
side the  complete  (ni  fallor)  set  of  Jirst  editions, 
which  already  find  an  honoured  place  there. 

A.  Challsteth. 

1,  Yerulam  Buildings,  Gray’s  Inn. 

u Tattering  a Kip  ” (3'''^  S.  viii.  483.)  — Many 
thanks  to  IM.  for  explaining  the  meaning  of  this 
phrase.  Will  he  kindly  inform  me  where  the 
definition  is  to  be  found  ? J. 


Ash-Leae  Superstition  (3"'^  S.  viii.  494.) — 
The  leaf  of  the  ash  is,  as  A.  A.  is  doubtlessly 
aware,  composed  of  leaflets  arranged  in  pairs,  one 
on  either  side  of  the  stem,  and  the  leaf  usually 
terminates  with  a leaflet  at  the  end  of  the  central 
stalk,  in  which  case  the  number  of  leaflets  is  odd. 
But  occasionally  this  latter  leaflet  is  wanting,  and 
the  whole  then  forms  an  even  ash-leaf.”  In  the 
west  of  England  the  “four-leaved  clover”  is  as- 
sociated with  the  “ even  ash-leaf,”  and  it  is  on 
the  conjunction  of  the  two  that  the  whole  virtue 
of  the  charm  depends.  The  Devonshire  rhyme 
runs  thus : — 


“ An  even-leaved  asli 

And  a four-leaved  clover. 

You’ll  see  your  true  love 
’Fore  the  day  is  over.” 

c.  s. 


An  even  ash-leaf  is  a leaf  with  a similar  number 
of  sprays  or  leaflets  on  each  side  of  its  stem.  A 
superstition  not  unlike  that  recorded  by  A.  A.  is 
prevalent  in  Lincolnshire.  I cannot  now  remem- 
ber the  words.  K.  P.  D.  E. 


I 
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Bokelli  and  Eainsboeoegh  S.  yiii.  370.) 
Your  correspondent  M.  John  H.  yan  Lennep  of 
Zeistj  near  Utreclit,  has  in  answer  to  an  inquiry 
addressed  hy  me  to  him,  most  courteously  informed 
me  that  the  Dutch  ambassador  whom  Whitelock 
calls  Kainsborough  {Mem.  vol.  i.  p.  440,  ed.  1863) 
was  John  van  Eeede,  Lord  of  Eenswoude.  The 
Dutch,  like  the  Scotch,  have  the  picturesque  habit 
of  calling  the  lords  of  places  after  their  estates, 
and  Eenswoude  is  quite  sufficiently  like  Eains- 
borough,  in  spelling  and  pronunciation,  to  account 
for  Whitelock  calling  Yan  Eeede  by  that  then 
familiar  name.  After  all,  the  mistake  may  not  be 
Whitelock’s,  but  that  of  one  of  his  editors.  The 
book  has  been  shamefully  handled  by  those  who 
gave  it  to  the  w’orld  in  type.  The  last  edition, 
from  which  1 quote,  contains  all  its  predecessor’s 
blunders,  with  a piece  of  additional  stupidity  that 
is  really  astounding.  The  index  (and  a most  vile 
one  it  is)  which  was  made  for  the  one  volume  folio 
of  1732,  is  retained  to  do  duty  for  the  four  volumes 
octavo.  The  old  pagination  is  reprinted  in  the 
margin,  but  I need  not  tell  those  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  use  books  of  this  kind,  that  it  is  a most 
irksome  labour  to  consult  it. 

Any  information  concerning  Lieut.-Col.  Eains- 
borough  (rightly  Eainborowe)  who  was  killed  at 
Doncaster  in  October,  1648,  or  any  one  else  of  his 
family,  will  be  valuable  to  me. 

Are  any  of  his  letters  extant,  in  print  or  MS., 
beside  those  among  the  Tanner  MSS.  in  the  Bod- 
leian Library  ? Edwaed  Peacock. 

Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 

Ether  AND  Chlokoeoem  (3’’'^  S.  viii.  187,  277.) 
In  the  Daily  News  of  March  4,  1851,  there  ap- 
peared a paragraph  taken  from  the  Siecle,  stating 
that  a manuscript  by  Papin,  so  well  known  by 
his  inventions  for  applying  the  motive  force  of 
steam,  had  been  discovered  at  Marburg  in  Hesse 
Cassel.  The  title  of  the  work  was  Traite  des 
Operations  sans  Douleur,  and  it  was  stated  to  con- 
tain an  account  of — 

“ The  different  means  that  might  be  employed  to  deaden, 
or  rather  altogether  nullify,  sensibility  when  surgical 
operations  are  being  performed  in  the  human  body.  Pa- 
pin composed  this  work  in  1681  when  filling  the  situation 
of  professor  in  the  University  of  Marburg ; and  in  it  he 
anticipated  the  effects  produced  in  modern  times  by  chlo- 
roform and  sulphuric  ether.  He  communicated  his  ideas 
to  his  colleagues  in  the  university,  but  from  them  re- 
ceived anything  but  encouragement.  In  consequence  he 
took  such  a disgust  to  medical  pursuits  that  he  gave  up 
his  profession  as  a physician,  and  directed  his  attention  to 
natural  philosophy,  in  which  he  subsequently  became  so 
celebrated.  ...  It  has  now  been  purchased  by  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Hesse  for  his  private  library,” 

E.  B.  Peossee. 

25,  Southampton  Buildings,  W.C. 

WiLLiAH  Nanson  Lettsom,  M.A.  (3'‘‘^  S.  viii. 
500),  was  the  son  of  .John  Miers  Lettsom,  M.D,, 
and  the  grandson  of  John  Coakley  Lettsom,  M.D, 


He  died  at  W estbourne  Park,  Paddington,  Sept.  3, 
1865,  aged  sixty-nine.  See  Gentleman' s Maga- 
zine for  December,  1865.  'AXievs. 

Dublin. 

Gipsies  (3^*^  S.  viii.  486.)  — In  your  notice  of 
Mr.  Walter  Simson’s  History  of  the  Gipsies,  you 
quote  the  following  indeed  “ startling”  assertion-^ 
‘Ghat  there  cannot  be  less  than  250,000  gipsies  of 
all  castes,  colours,  characters,  occupations,  degrees 
of  education,  culture,  and  position  in  life,  in  the 
British  Isles  alone,  and  possibly  double  the 
number.”  In  a MS.  in  my  possession,  by  Mr. 
Vernon  S.  Morwood,  late  Lecturer  at  Wyld’s 
Great  Globe,  and  well-known  as  a missionary 
amongst,  and  lecturer  upon,  the  gipsies,  I find  the 
following : — 

“ It  must  be  understood  that  all  are  not  gipsies  who 
lead  roving  and  gipsy-like  lives.  Many  persons  for  va- 
rious reasons  adopt  a nomadic  mode  of  life  (especially 
during  the  summer  time),  who  have  no  right  whatever 
to  the  name  of  gipsy,  in  the  proper  acceptation  of  the 
Avord.  With  but  very  few  exceptions,  those  Avho  claim 
kindred  with  the  pure  remnants  of  the  gipsy  people  may 
be  easily  known  by  certain  physical  peculiarities  which 
that  race  everywhere  presents.  The  sAvarthy  complexion, 
the  raven-black  hair,  the  dark  eye  with  its  pearly  lustre, 
and  the  peculiar  conformation  of  their  features  and  marked 
profiles,  render  them  as  distinct  a people  as  the  Jews 
themselA^es.  . . . From  the  most  correct  statistical  informa- 
tion which  can  be  obtained  on  the  subject,  we  learn  that 
on  the  Continent,  in  England,  and  all  other  countries,  the 
gipsies  are  on  the  increase : the  entire  race  numbering 
about  900,000,  of  Avhom  by  far  the  majority  are  found  in 
Europe.” 

Mr.  Morwood  assures  me  that  there  are  not 
100,000  gipsies  in  the  British  Isles and  he  will 
be  glad  to  learn  on  whose  authority  Mr.  Simson 
bases  his  statement  that  there  are  250,000,  and 
possibly  double  the  number”  ? We  are  at  a 
loss  to  understand  what  Mr.  Simson  means  by 
“castes”  or  “colours,”  though  probably  his  work 
gives  some  explanation  of  the  terms. 

S.  E.  T.  Mater. 

Gloucester. 

Military  Qheeies  (3’’^^  S.  viii.  332.)  — Miles 
Pedittjs  will  find  much  of  the  information  he 
seeks  in  the  List  of  all  the  0 fleers  of  the  Army,  ^c. 
Dublin : printed  for  the  Clerks  of  the  several 
Agents,  1780.  xxxvii‘^. 

Chueching-Pew  S.  viii.  500.)  — Church- 
ing-pews  are  still  frequently  to  be  met  with ; there 
is  one  in  the  church  of  this  place.  Fifty  years 
ago  there  were  few  churches  in  the  county  with- 
out one.  M.  D.’s  anecdote  reminds  me  of  another 
of  similar  character.  My  father  knew  all  the  per- 
sons concerned  in  it. 

About  seventy  years  ago,  there  dwelt  at  a cer- 
tain old-fashioned  market  town,  in  an  eastern 
shire,  a fiourishing  firm  of  solicitors,  Avhom  we 
Avill  call  A.  and  B.  A.  was  a man  of  high  stand- 
ing and  old  family,  an  attached  member  of  the 
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Church  of  England ; B.  was  of  humbler  birth,  and 
a member  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  The 
two  partners  had  been  in  business  together  many 
years,  and  as  age  crept  on  them  it  became  evident 
that  it  would  be  much  to  their  interest  to  add  a 
third  member  to  the  firm.  Mr.  X.,  a young  south- 
country  lawyer,  a distant  connection  of  the  head 
of  the  firm,  was  selected  for  the  purpose.  As  soon 
as  the  arrangement  was  made  Mr.  and  Mrs.  X. 
came  into  residence,  and  within  a very  few  days 
Mrs.  X.  presented  her  husband  with  a baby.  The 
churching  was,  as  a matter  of  course,  to  be  per- 
formed after  the  proper  interval ; but  here  a diffi- 
culty presented  itself.  It  was  naturally  extremely 
unpleasant  to  Mrs.  X.  to  go  on  such  an  occasion  to 
a church  where  she  was  a perfect  stranger,  unac- 
companied by  any  female  friend.  The  difficulty 
was  not  easily  got  over,  for  the  only  lady  in  the  place 
whom  she  knew  was  the  Roman  Catholic  Mrs.  B., 
who  had  herself  never  been  to  church  in  her  life. 
It  was  at  length,  however,  arranged  that  she 
should,  on  this  occasion,  accompany  her  Protestant 
friend.  On  the  Sunday  that  was  fixed  upon  for 
the  performance  of  the  rite,  Mrs.  X.  was  detained 
at  home  by  sudden  illness,  but  neglected  to  ap- 
prise Mrs.  B.  of  the  fact,  who  punctually  at  the 
appointed  hour  appeared  at  church,  and  was  shovm 
into  the  churching-pew  by  the  sexton’s  wife,  who 
acted  as  pew-opener.  Notice  had  been  given,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  the  day  before ; therefore,  at 
the  proper  period,  the  vicar  began  the  service  for 
the  churching  of  women.  Mrs.  B.  saw  nothing 
irregular  in  this,  for  she  was  quite  unacquainted 
with  the  English  liturgy.  When,  however,  it  was 
about  half  over,  she  and  every  one  else  in  church 
were  startled  by  the  clerk  breaking  off  abruptly, 
and  calling  out  to  the  clergyman,  Stop,  sir ! 
stop  ! That’s  old  Mrs.  B.,  who  ne’er  had  a bairn, 
in  her  life.”  The  consternation  among  the  con- 
gregation may  be  imagined.  Mrs.  B.  fled  preci- 
pitately from  the  church,  and  never  entered  it 
again  to  the  day  of  her  death.  Edwaed  Peacock. 

JBottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 

In  reply  to  M.  D.  I beg  to  say  there  was  a 
churching-pew  in  Boston  church  until  the  recent 
restoration.  I remember  seeing  an  old  lady  of 
seventy  years  of  age  churched  ” there  some 
years  ago  (I  need  scarcely  say  in  error)  in  a 
similar  manner  as  the  young  ladies  mentioned  by 
your  correspondent.  Botolph. 

A l^EAR  AND  A Day  (3’’'^  S.  viii.  186.)— The 
origin  of  this  phrase  seems  to  be  this:  In  the 
common  mode  of  speaking,  at  least  in  this  country, 
a week,  or  a month,  or  a year  is  supposed  to  end 
on  the  da}^  of  the  next  week,  month,  or  year  cor- 
responding to  that  on  which  it  begins.  Thus,  if 
a week  begins  on  Thursday,  it  is  supposed  to  end 
on  the  next  Thursday.  When  we  say  on  Thurs- 
day week,  we  mean  on  the  second  Thursday  from 


the  time  of  speaking.  From  the  tenth  day  of 
January  to  the  tenth  day  of  February  is  accounted 
a month ; and  when  on  the  tenth  of  January  we 
say  this  day  month,  we  mean  on  the  tenth  of 
February.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  say,  on  Christ- 
mas day,  may  we  all  meet  this  day  twelvemonth, 
meaning  next  Christmas  Day.  But  that  is  really 
366  days.  The  law,  which  must  speak  accurately, 
uses  the  phrase  a year  and  a day  for  the  space 
from  any  day  in  one  year  to  the  corresponding 
day  in  the  next  year,  both  inclusive,  which  is 
popularly  called  a year.  H.  Ah  S. 

Baltimore,  U.  S. 

Quotation  (3''‘^  S.  viii.  538.) — The  lines  com- 
mencing — 

“ The  last ! the  last ! the  last ! ” 

occur  in  a poem  by  Caroline  Bowles,  entitled, 
^^On  seeing  some  Autumn  Flowers.”  S.  P. 

Epigkanc  on  the  late  Rev.  D.  C.  (3’'‘^  S.  viii. 
517.) — J.  T.  F.’s  epigram  reminds  the  undersigned 
of  a cognate  one,  which  was  written  in  1836,  but 
has  not  appeared  in  print : — 

“ Time  brings  opposites  to  pass. 

And  various  maxims  teaches  ; 

Jesus  came  preaching  on  an  ass. 

An  ass  now  comes  and  preaches.” 

R.  & M. 

Household  Riddles  S.  viii.  325,  503.) — 
The  following,  which  bears,  I think,  the  stamp  of 
some  antiquity,  I picked  up  in  Dorsetshire.  I 
may  remark  that  the  roe-deer  is  still  found  and 
hunted  in  some  parts  of  the  county : — 

“ A body  met  a body 
In  a narrow  lane. 

Says  the  body  to  a body, 

Where  hast  thou  a-ben  ? 

“ I’ve  ben  in  my  wood 

A-hunting  me  some  roe. 

Then  lend  me  thy  little  dog 
That  I may  do  so. 

“ Then  take  it  unto  thee. 

Tell  me  its  name  ; 

For  twice  in  the  riddle, 

I’ve  told  you  the  same.” 

Ans.  Ben. 

w.  w.  s. 

Autogeaphs  S.  viii.  537.) — I beg  to  inform 

J.  H.  P.  that  two  of  the  most  complete  collections 
of  autographs  of  the  period  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion were  those  of  M.  De  Lab4doyere,  and  of  M. 
D’Arcosse.  The  former  was,  I believe,  purchased 
a fev/  years  ago  by  the  French  Government  for 
the  Bibliotheque  Imp6riale  j the  latter  was  dis- 
persed by  auction. 

I have  the  catalogues  of  both,  and  shall  be  happy 
to  lend  them  to  ,T.  H.  P.  if  he  wishes  to  consult 
them.  Gustave  Masson. 

Harro  w-on-the-Hill . 

Bonae  (3'''^  S.  ix.  23.)  — Your  correspondent 
Anglo-Scotus  has  been  misled  by  Burke’s 
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Gentry.  Tlie  pedigree  of  Bonar  is  one  of  tliose 
mentioned  as  forgeries  in  that  excellent  little  work 
Popular  Genealogists.  G.  W.  M. 

Husbands  authoktsed  to  beat  their  Wives 
(2“^  S.  ii.  478.) — Under  the  above  heading  on  the 
above  page  it  is  said  that,  daughters  of  marriage- 
able age  were  whipped  by  their  mothers,  so  late 
as  tlie  time  of  Dr.  Johnson,  who  is  said  to  have 
approved  the  practice.”  No  authority  is  given, 
and  I have  not  been  able  to  find  one.  My  re- 
searches into  the  history  of  manners  have  led  me 
to  believe  that  both  assertions  may  possibly  be 
true,  however  improbable  they  may  seem.  I am 
perhaps  rather  late,  but  I should  be  much  obliged 
to  T.,  who  communicated  the  article,  or  any  other 
person,  for  a reference  to  some  authority. 

II.  Y.  S. 

Baltimore,  U.S. 

Fanny  Bussell  and  Frederick  Prince  oe 
Wales  (3’’'’  S.  vii.  182.) — I wish,  for  an  historical 
purpose,  to  have  a reference  to  the  authority  upon 
which  this  anecdote  rests.  H.  Y.  S. 

Baltimore,  U.S. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

A History  of  England  during  the  Reign  of  George  the 
Third.  By  Eight  Hon.  William 'Massey.  Second 
Edition,  revised  and  corrected.  Vols.  II.,  III.,  and 
IV.  (Longman.) 

The  second  edition  of  this  fairly  and  pleasantly  written 
Histor}^  of  the  Keign  of  George  III.,  revised  and  cor- 
rected, and  printed  in  a cheap  and  compact  form,  is  at 
length  completed  : and  a reader  who  wants  to  refresh  his 
memory  as  to  the  general  course  of  events  during  the 
firsf  forty  5"ears  of  the  Third  George’s  reign— for  Mr. 
Massey’s  narrative  only  comes  down  to  the  Peace  of 
Amiens  in  1801 — will  find  exactly  what  he  wants  in  the 
hook  before  us. 

Sussex  Archaeological  Collections  relating  to  the  History 
and  Antiquities  of  the  County,  published  by  the  Sussex 
Archaeological  Society.  Vol.  XVII.  (Vol.  V.  of  Second 
Series.)  (Bacon,  Lewes.) 

Tlie  Sussex  Archieologists  are  so  active  in  collecting 
materials  for  the  history  of  their  county,  and  so  quick  in 
giving  those  materials  to  the  press,  that  we  can  with 
difficulty  keep  pace  with  them.  Surely  it  is  almost  time 
to  find  a Hasted,  or  a Manning  and  Bray,  to  sift  and 
arrange  these  materials  into  a History  of  the  County. 

The  Gentleman’s  Magazine  and  Historic  Revieiv.  New 
Series,  No.  I.,  January  1866.  (Bradbury  & Evans.) 

_ Vf  e are  no  believers,  as  our  readers  know,  in  centena- 
rians. Wc  have  no  faith  in  Old  Parr — we  shake  our 
own  venerable  head  at  Henry  Jenkins.  There  is,  we 
believe,  only  one  authentic  instance  on  record — and  that 
is  our  old  friend  Sylvanus  Urban  ; who  entered  on  his 
l.SGth  literary  year  on  the  first  of  this  month,  and  seems 
as  young  as  ever  : for  he  has  taken  a new  lease  of  his 
life  from  Messrs.  Bradbury  & Evans. 

National  Poktp.ait  Exhibition,  South  Kensing- 
ton.— The  Committee  are  continuing  their  inquiries  for 


authentic  pictures,  and  would  be  glad  to  receive  inform- 
ation respecting  portraits  of  the  following  persons  : — Ed- 
mund Dudley  (statesman),  1462 — 1510 ; Sir  Richard 
Empson  (favourite  of  Henry  VII.),  1510  ; SirE.  Poynings 
(author  of  Poynings'  Law),  1512  ; John  Stow  (antiquaiy), 
1525 — 1605;  Guy  Fawkes  (conspirator),  1606  ; Giles 
Fletcher  (poet),  1588 — 1623;  Phineas  Fletcher  (poet), 
1584 — 1650  ; President  Bradshav.^,  1586 — 1659  ; Arch- 
bishop Bramhall,  1593 — 1663 ; Robert  Herrick  (poet), 
1591 — 1674;  Denzil  Holies  (statesman),  1597 — 1680; 
William  Prynne  (lawyer  and  writer),  1600 — 1699. 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 

Particulars  of  Price,  &c.,  of  the  followinz  Boohs,  to  be  sent  direct 
to  the  gentlemen  by  whom  they  are  required,  whose  names  and  ad- 
dresses are  given  for  that  purpose:  — 

Aut  OP  Enameixino,  by  Sam,  Fletcher.  London.  1813.  Sm.  8vo. 
Deoravkr’s  Treatise  o.v  the  Diseases  of  tub  Eve  and  Ear.  Edin. 
1793. 

Wanted  by  F.  2T.  S.,  229,  Clarendon  Villas,  Plumstead,  S.E. 

Carlyle’s  Histort  of  Endowed  Grammar  Schools. 

Ackerman’s  Microcosm.  * 

Wilson’s  Wonderful  Characters.  3 vol.  edition. 

ARST.BDS,  edited  by  John  Wigan,  M.D.  Oxford,  1723.  Folio. 

Wanted  by  Rtv.J.  Pickford,  AT.A.,  Beachampton,  Rectory, 
Stoney  Stratford,  Bucks. 


0attce^  ta  ({[atre^pantfent^* 

n.  L.  (Leeds.)  Received. 

Lincolnshire  TTocsehold  Riddles.  Welinveto  Ihank  several  Corre- 
spondents for  corrections  and  additions  to  these  Household  Riddles  ; so 
numerous  are  they  indeed  that  we  are  quite  unable  to  give  insertion  to 
them. 

C.  B.  “ A m being  ” received. 

Mr.  Lee's  interesting  paper.  Forgotten  Periodical  Publications,  in  our 
next. 

P.  R.  (Southampton.)  The  poem  on  “ The  Burial  of  Moses  ” is  by  Mrs. 
C.  F.  A lexander  and  is  printed  in  the  Lyra  Anglicana,  12mo.  1862,  pp. 

1 to  4.  It  is  too  long  for  quotation  in  our  pages. 

Ltndensis.  Thomas  Grantham's  doggrel  production.  The  Prisoner 
against  the  Prelate  [1662].  is  certainly  curious,  as  illustrating  the  ecclesi- 
astical practices  of  the  Anglican  Church  during  the  Commonwealth.  On 
this  subject  wc  would  recommend,  the  perusal  of  the  Hierurgia  Anglicana. 
published  by  the  Cambridge  Camden  Society,  8vo,  1818.  Grantham's 
work  ought  to  contain  a curious  wood  engraving  of  a prison  and  a ca- 
thedral. 

T.  J.  C.  P.  On  the  connection  between  Pagan  and  Christian  customs 
the  following  works  may  be  consulted:  Godfrey  Higgins's  AxiscoXyrisis, 

2 vols.  4to,  1836;  and  Conyers  Middleton's  l.eiicr  from  Rome,  showing 
an  exact  Conformity  bctw'een  Popery  and  Paganism,  8vo,  1741. 1824,  18U  . 
Middleton,  however,  had  as  little  respect  for  the  miracles  of  the  Apostles 
as  for  those  of  the  Roman  Catholic  saints, 

A.  L.  J.  B.  For  the  best  life  of  John  Bunyan  consult  that  by  George 
Offor,  prefixed  to  Bunyan's  VVlmle  Works,  3 vols.  Glasgow.  Syo,\B^2. 
For  notices  of  Judge  Jeffreys  and  Col,  Percy  Kirke  see  Lord  Macaulay's 
History  of  England,  vol.  i. 

G.  O.  L.  The  query  on  Drunkenness  appeared  in  our  last  volume^ 

p.  451. 

V7.  G.  Eleven  articles  will  be  found  in  our  First  Series  on  the  poem 
“ Could  we  with  ink  the  ocean  fill."  See  the  General  Index,  art,  “ Quota- 
tions," p.  110. 

George  Llotd.  From  a cutting  we  find  Mr.  Thomas  IVright's  letter 
to  The  Times  on  Wroxeter  excavations  is  dated  Oct.  b,  1861,  so  that 
it  probably  appeared  on  the  next  or  following  day. 

Erratum— 3rd  S.  ix.  p.  21,  col.  i.  line  23,  for  "AypvKa  read” Ax^uxo.. 

A Reading  Case  for  holding  the  weekly  Nos.  of  “N.  & Q."  is  now 
ready,  and  maybe  had  of  all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen,  price  Is.  6cf. ; 
or,  free  by  post,  direct  from  the  publisher,  for  Is.  8d. 

•‘Notes  and  Queries”  is  published  at  noon  on  Friday,  aniZ  is  also 
issuerl  in  Monthi.y  Parts.  The  Subscription  for  Stamped  Copies /or 
Six  Months  forwarded  direct  from  the  Publish- r imcluding  the  Half- 
yearly  Index)  is  lls.  4i/.,  which  may  be  paid  by  Post  Office  Order, 
payable  at  the  Strand  Post  Office,  in  favn^ir  of  G.  S-mith,  32, 

Welli.ngton  Street,  Strand,  W.C.,  where  also  all  Communications 
FOR  THE  Editor  should  be  addressed. 

“ Notes  & Queries”  is  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 


Cure  of  Asthmatic  Cough  at  the  Age  of  Eighty-five,  dy  Dr. 

Locock’s  Pulmonic  Wafers ‘‘Wm.  Taylor,  The  Cape,  Smethwick, 

a,ged  eighty-five,  says  he  for  many  years  suffered  from  a husky,  asth- 
matical  cough.  To  get  rest  at  night  was  almost  out  of  the  question, 
although  lie  tried  many  things;  but  for  the  last  four  years,  since  he 
commenced  taking  the  Wafers,  he  can  insure  a good  night's  rest,  S;o.— 
Witness,  R.  Brown,  Chemist,  55,  Spring  Hill,  Birmingham.”  Price 
Is.  \ld  , 2s.  9c7.,  and  Is.  6d.  per  box,  of  all  Druggists. 
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il^Cn.^®S.9®SC^Si  PHOTOGSSAPHS. 


M 


ESSRS.  PARKER  propose  to  keep  in  Stock  an 


assortment  of  PHOTOGRAPHS  of  subjects  of  Archasological 

Interest,  chiefly  of  places  visited  by  the  Archaeological  Institute,  and 
other  kindred  Societies.  They  have  now  on  Sale  Views  at  Abbotsbury, 
Dorchester,  Glastonbury,  Milton,  Sherborne,  and  Wells. 


377,  STRAND,  W.C. 


M.D. 


This  Day,  8vo,  Two  Shillings. 

EW  READINGS  IN  SHAKSPERE  ; or,  Pro- 

posed Emendations  of  the  Text.  By  ROBERT  CARTWRIGHT, 


London:  J.  RUSSELL  SMITH,  36,  Soho  Square. 


ARIS  EXHIBITION  OF  186  7. 


Forms  of  application  for  Space  will  be  supplied  up  to  the  Ist  of 
February,  at  the  Paris  Offices,  South  Kensington  Museum  ; or  at  the 
Society  of  Arts  Rooms.  John  Street,  Adelphi ; or  by  letter,  addressed 
“ Paris  Exhibition,”  Secretary  of  Science  and  Art  Department,  South 
Kensington  Museum,  London,  W. 

By  Order  of  the  Lords  of  the 

Committee  of  Council  on  Education. 


TO  PERSONS  FORMING  LIBRARIES. 

'OR  SALE.  — A Collection  of  upwards  of  160 


JL'  FAMILY  HISTORIES,  PEERAGE  CASES,  &c.,  all  in  good 
condition.  The  property  of  a Gentleman  ceasing  to  collect  this  class 
of  books.  Price  120?.— N.B.  No  Bookseller  need  apply. 


Address,  B.,  Office  of  “ Notes  & Queries.” 

Also  a small  Collection  of  Heraldic  Books,  including  most  of  the  old 
Authors  on  English  Heraldry.  Price  50  guineas. 


Manuscripts  prepared  for  the  Press,  Proof 

Sheets  corrected,  &c.  Apply  by  letter'  to  J.  R.  ,13,  Alfred  Place, 
Bedford  Square,  London. 


SCIENTIFIC  PRESENTS.  — Elementary  Collec- 
tions to  illustrate  the  New  Edition  of  “ Lyell’s  Elements  of  Geo- 
logy,” and  facilitate  the  Study  of  Mineralogy  and  Geology  can  be  had 
at  2,  5, 10,  20,  60,  to  SCO  Guineas;  also  single  specimens  of  Minerals, 
Rocks,  Fossils,  and  Recent  Shells,  Geological  Maps,  Hammers,  all  the 
Recent  Publications,  &c.,  of  J.  TENNaNT,  Mineralogist  to  Her 
Majesty,  149,  Strand,  London.  Private  instruction  is  given  in  Geology 
and  Mineralogy  by  Mr.  Tennant,  F.G.S.,  149,  Strand,  W.C. 


Published  by  J.  Clements,  Little  Pulteney  Street,  price  7d,,  a new 
Work  on  the  Teeth,  entitled 


URE  DENTISTRY,  and  WHAT  IT  DOES  FOR 

us.  By  A.  ESKELL,  Grosvenor  Street,  W. 


“We  feel  certain  all  who  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  con- 
tents of  the  book  through  our  instrumentality,  will  thank  us  for  having 
directed  their  attention  to  Mr.  Eskell’s  work,  as  assuredly  none  can 
read  it  without  deriving  the  greatest  benefit.”— TAe  Sun,  Aug.  25. 


Sold  by  SIMPKIN  & MARSHALL,  and  may  be  had  of  all  Booksellers. 


it,  COSllMS, 

MANUFACTURING  STATIONERS, 

192,  FLEET  STREET,  corner  of  Chancery  Lane. 

Carriage  paid  to  the  Country  on  Orders  exceeding  20s. 

The  LARGEST  and  most  varied  Stock  in  the  Kingdom  of  Note, 
Letter,  and  Fcap.  Papers,  Envelopes,  Account  and  MS.  Books,  House- 
hold Papers,  &e. 

PARTRIDGE  & COZENS’  celebrated  GUINEA  CASE  of  STA- 
TIONERY forwarded  free  to  any  Railway  Station  in  England,  on 
receipt  of  Post-office  Order. 

NO  CHARGE  for  Plain  Stamping  Crest,  Arms,  or  Address  on  Paper 
or  Envelopes,  Coloured  Stamping  (Relief)  reduced  to  Is.  per  100. 
Polished  Steel  Crest  Dies  engraved  for  5s.  Business  or  address  Dies 
from  3s. 

SERMON  PAPER,  plain,  4s.  per  ream;  Ruled  ditto,  4s.  6d.  An  im- 
mense variety  in  all  sizes  and  qualities  always  in  stock. 

Illustrated  Price  List  of  Inkstands,  Despatch  Boxes,  Stationery  Cabi- 
nets, Postage  Scales,  Writing  Cases, &c.  post  free. 


BOND’S  PERMANENT  MARKING  INK.  — 

The  original  invention,  established  1821,  for  marking  CRESTS, 
NAMES,  INITIALS,  upon  household  linen,  wearing  apparel,- &c. 


N.B — Owing  to  the  great  repute  in  which  this  Ink  is  held  by  families, 
outfitters,  &c.,  inferior  imitations  are  often  sold,  which  do  not  possess 
any  of  its  celebrated  qualities.  Purchasers  should  therefore  be  careful 
to  observe  the  address  on  the  label,  10,  BISHOPSG ATE- STREET 
WITHIN,  E.C.,  without  which  the  Ink  is  not  genuine.  Sold  by 
all  respectable  chemists,  stationers,  &c.,  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
price  Is.  per  bottle;  no  6d.  size  ever  made. 


“Learned,  Chatty,  Useful.” — Athenc^um. 

Nearly  ready,  price  10s.  &d.  cloth  boards,  with  very  Copious  Index. 
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Containing,  in  addition  to  a great  variety  of  Notes,  Queries,  and 
Replies,  curious  Articles  on  the  following  interesting  Subjects:  — 


Zrisli,  and  Scottisli  History. 

llii  th  of  Richard  II — Notes  from  the  Issue  Rolls— Assassination  of 
Duke  of  Buckingham— Battle  of  Pentland— Malherbe  on  England— 
—John  Pym,  the  Parliamentarian— The  Templars  in  Scotland— 

Wellington  Despatches— Head  of  Charles  I Relics  of  Nelson— Mar- 

shal  Soult  and  the  Battle  of  Toulouse— The  Children  of  Ed- 
ward III. 


Biogrrapliy. 

Samuel  Daniel  and  JohnFlorio — Purcell  Papers— Luis  de  Leoni— 
Kitty  Fisher— Randle  Cotgrave— The  Admirable  Crichton— Sir  John 
Perrot— John  Weeks— Landgravine  of  Hesse  Homburg— Bishop  Percy 
—Countess  of  Albany— Emaquel  Collins— Rosamond,  Queen  of  the 
Lombards— Washington  not  an  Infidel— Lord  Palmerston's  Birth- 
place—Jacke  Wilson  — Governor  Wall— Ismael  Fitzadam— Lady 
Greene. 


Bibliograpliy  and  Siiterary  History. 

Daniel  Defoe  on  Assassination  of  Rulers— Literary  Inquirers  and  the 
Court  of  Probate — General  Literary  Index— Sir  E.  Brydge’s  Sonnet— 
Douelly’s  MS.  Collections— Calderon’s  Daughter  of  the  Air- Mar- 
colphus— Burning  of  Libraries— Memoirs  concerning  the  Affairs  of 
Scotland— Five  Wounds  of  Christ — Earl  of  Leicester’s  Library— Pur- 
gatory of  St.  Patrick — Law  MSS.— Correspondence  of  Marie  Antoi- 
nette— The  Fertility  of  Lopez  de  Vega— Ben  Jonson— Brunetto  La- 
tini_De  Quincy  on  Johnson— The  Black  Dwarf— The  Paston  Letters 
—Tennison’s  Library— Pope  MSS.  — Sir  Thomas  Overbury ’s  Wife— 
Eikon  Basilike— Royal  Recreation  of  Jovial  Anglers. 


Popular  iLntiquities  and  Folk  Ziore. 


Second  Sight— Devonshire  Household  Tales  — Nursery  Rhymes  — 
Bayeux  Superstitions— Irish  Legends— Meeting  Eyebrows— Lincoln- 


shire Superstitions— Origin  of  the  Christmas  Tree— Yorkshire  House 
"iddles. 


hold  Rid 


Ballads  and  Old  Poetry. 

Chaucer’s  Canterbury  Tales— Lillibullero—Shakspeare  Emendations 
— Michael’s  Dinner— Shakespeare  on  Germany. 


Popular  and  Proverbial  Saying's. 

A Copy  of  your  Countenance— Men  of  Kent  and  Kentish  Men— By- 
and-by. 


Philology. 

Cold  Harbour— Cue— Old  Danish  and  Old  Northern  Tongues The 

Word  Yeoman— The  Word  Hour— Lete  Make— Pronunciation  of 
Ough. 


©enealogy  and  Heraldry. 

Albini  Brito— Shakespeare  Family — Dragon  in  Heraldry— William 
Molyneux’s  Monument —Dakin  Family  Motto— Barrow  Family - 


Hamilton  Family— Epitaphs  Abroad — Symbolization  of  Colours  in 
Heraldry —Charteris  of  Amisfield— Not  Guilty  — Browne  Viscount 
Montague— Knights  and  Bannerets— Ostrich  Feather  Badge— Collars 
of  SS.-The  Temples. 


Fine  Arts. 

National  Portrait  Exhibition  — Miniatures  on  Ivory  — Rubens  at 
Shrewsbury— Garrick’s  Portrait— Portraits  by  Fliccius. 


Ecclesiastical  History. 

St.  Augustine  and  the  Mystery  of  the  Blessed  Trinity— Division  of 
the  New  Testament  into  Verses— Plume’s  Life  of  Bishop  Hacket— 
Biblical  Versifications  in  English— Og,  King  of  Basan — Eden’s  Edi- 
tion of  Jeremy  Taylor— Consecration  of  Archbishop  Parker. 


Topography. 

Blackfriars  Bridge— Congleton  Accounts— Old  London  Identities— 
Chartulary  of  Whalley  Abbey  — Island  of  Inchkeith  — Gloucester 
Cross— Chaucer’s  Tabard— Thatched  House  at  Hoddesdon  — First 
Mayor  of  W inchester  — Dilamgerbendi  — Cote  Manor  House  — Dr. 
Johnson  at  Brighton. 


Miscellaneous  Motes  and  Queries. 

Toads  in  Stone— Encampments — Caraboo — Herba  Britannica — Chas- 
seurs—Longevity— Autographs  in  Books— Red  Facings— J.  W.  Brett 
and  the  Electric  Telegraph— The  Site  of  Ophir— Salmon  and  Ap- 
prentices—Col.  O’Kelly’s  Parrot —Honorificubilitudinity— Wooden 
Legs— The  World  turned  Upside  Down— The  Highwayman  of  Stan- 
gate  Hole— Cornish  Bell  Inscriptions— White  used  for  Mourning- 
Peg  Tankards— Human  Skin  Tanned. 


WILLIAM  GREIG  SMITH,  32,  Wellington  Street,  Strand. 
And  by  order  of  all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen. 
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Portraits,  56  — David  Roberts,  R.A.  — Temple  Bar  — De- 
struction of  Grantham  Market  Cross  — A Plea  for  Chaucer 

— Yorkshire  Ballad  — Balmawhapple’s  Song  — The  Duke 
at  the  Pyrenees  — Notes  on  Fly-leaves,  57. 

QUERIES : — Asylums  for  the  Intemperate  — Blue  Beard  in 
England — Bone  in  a Pig’s  Skull- Brooch  of  Lorn  — 
Chevrons  — The  Cross  — Epigram  wanted  — John  Ford  — 
“ German  Magazine”  — Lack  Herb  — Lincolnshire  Dummy 
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FORGOTTEN  PERIODICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  following  quotation  is  from  Essays, 
illustrative  of  the  Ramhler,  Adventurer,  and  Idler, 
&c.  By  Nathan  Drake,  M.D.,  1809,  vol.  i.  pp.  15, 

16 : — 

“The  Rambler.  It  is  probable,  from  circumstances 
which  we  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  mention,  that 
Dr.  Johnson  was  ignorant  of  this  anticipation  of  title. 
The  first  Rambler  appeared  in  1712,  but  only  one  number 
has  escaped  the  ravages  of  time ; this  is  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  does  not  appear,  observes  the  annotator  on 
the  Taller,  inferior  to  any  of  the  earlier  imitations  of  the 
Taller,  &c.,  in  respect  of  wdt,  humour,  or  literary  com- 
position.* To  what  extent  this  paper  was  carried  is  un- 
knowm.” 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  second  volume  of  the 
same  essays,  puhlisheci  the  following  year,  Dr, 
Drake  gives  a Table  of  Periodical  Papers,  from 
the  year  1709  to  the  year  1809,  with  the  day, 
month,  and  year,  of  tlie  commencement  of  each 
paper,  whenever  it  could  be  satisfactorily  ascer- 
tained. The  total  number  of  papers  in  his  Table 
is  212  for  the  whole  century;  and,  as  one  half 
appeared  during  the  first  forty-one  3mars,  the 
doctor  fairly  concludes  that  the  rapidity  and 
fertility  of  production  ” was  greater  in  the  former 
than  in  the  latter  half  of  the  century. 


I have  now  to  direct  attention  to  the  fact  that 
in  the  doctor’s  Table  the  only  item  for  the  whole 
year  1712,  is  the  unique  Eamhler,  above  men- 
tioned, without  month  or  specific  date. 

Immediately  preceding  the  Table,  he  says : — 

“ The  few  papers,  in  the  following  Table,  to  which  an 
asterisk  * is  prefixed,  I have  not  been  sufficiently  fortunate 
to  obtain.” 

Turning  to  his  Table,  I find  the  following 
papers  all  'placed  to  the  year  171-5,  and  each  distin- 
guished with  an  asterisk : — 

“ The  Miscellany.  The  Hermit.  The  Surprize.  The 
Silent  Monitor.  The  Inquisitor.  The  Pilgrim.  The 
Restorer.  The  Instructor.  The  Grumbler.” 

Wishing  recently  to  see  the  only  surviving 
number  of  the  first  Eambler,  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, I first  exhausted  the  Catalogues  of  News- 
papers ; secondly,  the  section  Periodical  Publi- 
cations,” in  the  New  General  Catalogue ; thirdly, 
the  Old  Catalogue;  then  the  King’s  Pamphlets, 
the  King’s  Library,  and  the  Grenville  Catalogues ; 
but  all  without  success.  Unwdlling  to  abandon 
the  search,  I took  up  Dr.  Drake’s  reference,  and 
procured  the  Tatler,  1797,  The  editor  and  anno- 
tator of  that  edition  was  the  celebrated  John 
Nichols ; and  the  first  quotation  above,  clearl}^ 
shows  that  Dr.  Drake  had  read  Mr.  Nichols’s  note 
in  the  fourth  volume,  p.  262,  263,  The  very 
paragraph  from  which  the  doctor  quotes  enume- 
rates all  the  above  papers  to  which  he  has  pre- 
fixed an  asterisk,  and  in  the  same  order  as  they 
appear  in  his  Table,  but  without  any  year  of 
publication.  Mr.  Nichols  adduces  them  there 
merely  as  imitators  of  the  Tatler,  and  goes  on  to 
speak  of  another,  of  superior  character,  — the 
Eamhler  of  1712  : — 

“ Wbicb,  to  judge  of  it  by  the  remaining  number,  in  the 
British  Museum,  ul  supra,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  in- 
ferior to  any  of  them  in  respect  of  wit,  humour,  or  literary 
composition.” 

It  is  strange  that  Dr.  Drake  should  not  only 
have  omitted  this  ke}- — ut  supra — from  his  quo- 
tation, but  have  declined  to  open  for  himself  the 
door  of  further  investigation. 

Air.  Nichols’s  note  commences  at  page  259  of 
his  fourth  volume  of  the  Tatler,  and  not  at  page 
262.  It  begins  with  these  words  : — 

“ The  following  information  was  procured  at  the  British 
Museum,  where  the  vouchers  for  it  may  be  seen.  Harl. 
Cat.  595ffi” 

I have  before  me  this  very  remarkable  volume 
in  folio,  consisting  of  Broadsides,  Prospectuses, 
Proclamations,  earl}^  numbers  of  extinct  Journals, 
and  fragments  of  old  Alanuscripts, 

As  many  of  the  periodical  papers  in  the  volume 
are  not  to  be  found  elsewhere,  I present  a list  of 
them,  in  the  order  of  binding,  as  follows  ; — 

“ 1.  Tbe  Miscellany.  (1  leaf,  fob  No.  7.)  June  2 — 9, 
1711.  [Two  copies.] 

2.  The  Spectator.  (1  leaf,  fob  No.  57.)  May  5,  1711. 
[And  other  odd  numbers  to  No.  920,  Mar.  7,  1712.] 


[*  Taller  of  1797,  vol.  iv.  pp.  262,  263.  Dr.  Drake’s 
reference.— W,  L.] 
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3.  Poor  Gillian ; or,  Mother  Redcap’s  Advice  to  City 
and  Country.  Being  a Winding-sheet  for  Poor  Robin. 
(1  leaf,  imp.  8vo.)  November  30,  1677.  [And  three 
other  numbers.] 

4.  Poor  Robin’s  Memoirs ; or,  the  Life,  Travels,  and 
Adventures  of  S.  Mendacio.  (1  leaf,  imp.  8vo.)  Tome 
the  first.  1677.  [And  two  other  numbers.] 

5.  The  Infallible  Astrologer.  (1  leaf,  fol.  No.  2.)  Oc- 
tober 23,  1700.  [And  10  more  numbers,  the  last  being 
No.  15,  Feb.  3— 10,  1701.] 

6.  The  Astrological  Observator ; or,  Mr.  Silvester  Par- 
tridge’s Merry  Intelligence  ; being  Reflections  on  the 
most  remarkable  Transactions,  both  at  Home  and  Abroad. 
(No.  16.)  Feb.  10 — 17,  1701.  [Appears  only  to  be  a 
change  of  title  from  the  preceding.] 

7.  The  Jesting  Astrologer  ; or,  the  Merry  Observator. 
(No.  17,  and  another  No.)  Feb.  17 — 24,  1701.  [Another 
change  of  title,  but  the  same  author.] 

8.  The  Historian.  (1  leaf.  Pub.  Tuesday,  Thursda}^ 
and  Saturday.  No.  6.  Two  copies.)  Feb.  14,  1712. 
[Also  Nos.  1 and  9.] 

9.  The  Medley.  (1  leaf.  No.  4.)  Oct.  16—23,  1710. 
[And  four  other  numbers,  including  the  first.] 

10.  The  Examiner  ; or,  Remarks  upon  Papers  and  Oc- 
currences. (1  leaf,  fol.  No.  1.)  August  3,  1710.  [And 
six  other  numbers,  ending  with  21.] 

11.  The  Whig  Examiner.  (1  leaf,  fol.  No.  2.)  Sept.  21, 

1710.  [And  No.  3.] 

12.  The  Tatler.  (1  leaf,  fol.  No.  3.)  April  14  to  16, 

1709.  [And  eleven  other  numbers.] 

13.  The  Female  Tatler.  By  Mrs.  Crackenthorpe,  a 
Lady  that  knows  everything.  (1  leaf,  fol.  No.  1.)  July 
8,  1709.  [And  twenty-one  additional  numbers,  ending 
with  43.] 

14.  Titt  for  Tatt.  By  Jo.  Partridge,  Esq.  (1  leaf,  fol. 
No.  1.)  Feb.  28  to  Mar.  2,  1709.  [And  two  other  nmn- 
bers.] 

15.  The  Character  of  the  Tatler.  (1  leaf,  fol.  No  date.) 

16.  The  Tory  Tatler.  (1  leaf,  fol.  No.  1.)  November 
27,  1710. 

17.  Gazette  a la  Mode;  or,  Tom  Brown’s  Ghost.  (1 
leaf,  fol.  No.  1.)  May  12,  1709. 

18.  The  Tailing  Harlot ; or,  a Dialogue  between  Bess 
o’  Bedlam  and  her  Brother  Tom.  By  Mother  Bawdycoat. 
(2  leaves,  4to.  No.  1.)  Aug.  22,  1709.  [And  Nos.  2 and 

3. ] 

19.  The  Moderator.  (1  leaf,  fol.  No.  8.)  June  12  to  16, 

1710.  [And  two  other  numbers.] 

20.  The  Poetical  Observator.  (1  leaf,  fol.  Vol.  ii.  No. 

4. )  Dec.  19  to  22,  1702. 

21.  The  Grouler  ; or,  Diogenes  Robb’d  of  his  Tub.  (1 
leaf,  fol.  No.  1.)  Jan.  27, 1711.  [And  No.  2.] 

22.  The  Observator.  (1  leaf,  fol.  Vol.  x.,  No.  12.) 
Feb.  7 to  10, 1711.  [And  No.  74.] 

23.  The  Surprize.  By  Humphry  Armstrong,  formerly 
Fellow  of  the  Ancient  and  Renown’d  Society  of  the  Seven 
Sleepers.  (1  leaf,  fol.  No.  4.)  Aug.  30  to  Sept.  6,  1711. 

24.  The  Hermit ; or,  a View  of  the  World,  by  a Person 
retir’d  from  it.  To  be  continued  Weekly.  (1  leaf,  fol. 
No.  6.)  Sept.  8, 1711. 

25.  The  Silent  Monitor.  (1  leaf,  fol.  No.  1.)  Jan.  18, 

1711.  [Also  Nos.  2,  3,  and  4.] 

26.  Serious  Thoughts  ; or,  a Golden  Chain  of  Contem- 
plations, Divine  and  Moral,  &c.  (1  leaf,'  fol.  No.  2.) 
Aug.  15  to  17,  1710. 

27.  The  Whisperer.  By  Mrs.  Jenn^  Distaff,  half  sister 


to  Isaac  Bickerstaff,  Esq.  (1  leaf,  fol.  No.  1.)  Oct.  11, 
1709. 

28.  The  Norwich  Post.  (2  leaves,  small  fol.  No.  318.1 
April  24  to  May  1,  1708. 

29.  The  Inquisitor.  (1  leaf,  fol.  No.  1.)  June  26, 1711. 

30.  The  Pilgrim.  By  Don  Diego  Picolomini.  (1  leaf 
fol.  No.  1.)  June  22,  1711. 

31.  The  Restorer.  (1  leaf,  fol.  No.  1.)  Aug.  17, 1711. 

32.  The  Rambler.  To  be  published  every  Monday, 
Wednesday,  and  Friday.  (1  leaf,  fol.  No.  4.)  March  19, 

1712. 

33.  The  Protestant  Post-Boy,  containing  all  Publick 
Transactions,  Foreign  and  Domestick.  (1  leaf,  fol.  No. 
61.)  Jan.  19 — 22,1712.  [And  one  other  number.] 

34.  The  Free-Thinker.  (1  leaf,  fol.  No.  1.)  Nov.  13? 

1711.  [And  four  succeeding  numbers.] 

35.  The  Rhapsody.  To  be  published  every  Tuesday, 
Thursday,  and  Saturday.  (1  leaf,  fol.  No.  1.)  Jan.  1, 

1712.  [And  various  numbers  to  30  inclusive.] 

I leave  those  who  may  choose  to  make  the 
actual  comparison  to  judge  how  far  the  above  list 
renders  valueless,  or  otherwise,  Dr.  Drake’s  Table 
down  to  the  end  of  1715. 

But  1 have  a still  more  remarkable  fact  to  state. 
Mr. Nichols’s  note  (mth.QTatlei',  1797,  vol.  iv.),upon 
the  Harleian  volume  before  me,  occupies  four  octavo 
pages ) and  he  therein  names,  and  comments  upon, 
most  of  the  above  periodical  papers.  Yet,  when 
he  afterwards  came  to  prepare  his  marvellous  Table 
of  all  known  newspapers  from  1688  to  1804,  printed 
in  his  Literary  Anecdotes  of  the  ^Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury, &c.,  vol.  iv.  pp.  38 — 97,  1812,  he  appears  to 
have  forgotten  the  very  existence  of  the  volume, 
and  consequently  his  Table  only  touches  so  many 
of  the  above  thirty-five  periodicals  as  he  succeeded 
in  finding  elsewhere.  The  omission  appears  still 
more  unaccountable,  when  it  is  further  considered 
that  in  1812  Mr.  Nichols  must  also  have  been 
unaware  that  in  1809  and  1810  Dr.  Drake  had 
publicly  quoted  his  authority  herein,  as  the  anno- 
tator of  the  Tatler  in  1797 ; and  had  so  recently 
given  to  the  world  an  erroneous  Table,  from  mis- 
conception of  Mr.  Nichols’s  note,  and  inadequate 
investigation  of  such  authority. 

As  to  Numbers  3,  4,  6,  14,  15,  16,  18,  23,  25, 
26,  27,  28,  29,  30,  31,  32,  they  have  not  l>een 
found,  as  far  as  I know,  by  any  investigator,  except 
in  this  volume  of  the  Harleian  Collection  in  the 
British  Museum.  They  may  be — and  I doubt  not 
some  of  them  are — unique  copies.  None  of  them 
are  in  Mr.  Nichols’s  Table. 

During  A Year  among  Old  Newspapers,  from 
1712  to  1732,  I have  pursued  several  inquiries, 
collateral  to  the  more  important  search  after  the 
hitherto  unknown  writings  of  Defoe.  One  of  such 
inquiries  has  been,  as  to  the  periodical  publications 
of  the  same  twenty  years.  I hope  to  give  you  the 
result  of  such  inquiry  before  long.  The  present 
paper  is  an  episode,  not  coming  within  my  general 
investigation,  and  I thought  better  to  send  it 
alone.  W.  Lee. 
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OLIPHANT  BAEONY. 

This  ancient  Scotch  peerage  has  been  dor- 
mant for  more  than  a century,  though  probably 
heirs  male  may  exist  at  the  present  date.  It 
was  one  of  tliose  titles  where  the  presumption 
is  in  favour  of  heirs  male  in  consequence  of  the 
old  territorial  conveyances  of  the  landed  por- 
perty  being  taken  to  heirs  male.  In  looking 
over  a volume  of  Ballads  and  Songs,  I ob- 
served one  of  these  productions,  which  may  be 
conjectured  to  have  had  reference  to  this  family. 
It  is  entitled  The  Dragoon  and  Peggy.”  * The 
editor  professes  his  inability  to  throw  light  on 
the  incident  on  which  it  is  founded.”  It  is 
founded  on  the  courtship  of  the  dragoon,  who 
foregathered  with  Peggy  on  the  streets  of  Aber- 
deen. It  is  a sort  of  dialogue  between  the  two. 
lie  says : — 

“ My  father  he’s  a laird,  a laird. 

He  is  a laii'd  of  land,  Peggy  ; 

And  I myself  a brisk  dragoon 

With  men  at  my  command,  Peggy. 

My  father  he’s  a lord,  a lord, 

Be  is  a lord  of  state,  Peggy  ; 

Yonr  friends  may  not  be  discontent 

Though  you  walk  with  me  late,  Peggy.” 

The  young  beauty  addresses  him  as  Willy;  ” 
she  is  very  loving.  She  observes : — 

“ But  if  my  mistress  chance  to  see 
Right  angry  wad  she  be,  Willy, 

That  I would  introduce  myself 
Into  your  company,  Willy.” 

He  says : — 

“ But  a sight  of  you  is  more  to  me 

Than  all  the  flow’rs  in  time,  Peggy — 

Than  all  the  flow’rs  of  Olify 

When  they  are  in  their  prime,  Peggy.” 

The  ballad  concludes  : — • 

“ Let  ne’er  your  conscience  you  beguile. 

Or  money  you  ensnare,  Willy  ; 

But  ever  keep  a single  heart. 

For  that’s  true  love  and  rare,  Willy. 

Now  Willy  he  has  married  her. 

And  made  her  his  own  Peggy, 

And  they  do  live  a happy  life, 

And  she’s  a gallant  lady.” 

A popular  production  of  this  kind  is  likely  to 
have  been  founded  on  truth  ; and  we  suspect,  al- 
though not  mentioned  in  the  Peerage,  that  William, 
second  son  of  Patrick,  Lord  Oliphant,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  1721  his  nephew,  Patrick,  to  the  peer- 
age, was  the  bold  dragoon  who  ventured  upon  the 
bold  experiment  of  making  Peggy  his  wife  He 
was  in  the  army,  and  rose  to  be  a colonel.  Olify 
was  probably  the  Aberdonian  mode  of  pronounc- 
ing Oliphant.  It  was  at  Aberdeen  the  courtship 
commenced,  and  matrimonially  terminated.  A re- 
ference to  the  parish  register  might  show  exactly 


* Scotish  Ballads  and  Songs.  Edin.  Stevenson,  1859, 
12mo,  p.  98. 


how  matters  stood.  If  any  son  was  born  of  these 
espousals,  his  male  descendant  would  undoubtedly 
have  right  to  the  barony.  J.  M. 


SHAKESPEARE  AND  THE  BIBLE. 

“ Exeter for  if  you  hide  the  crown 

Even  in  your  hearts,  there  will  he  rake  for  it. 

Therefore  in  j tempest  is  he  coming. 

In  thunder  and  in  earthquake,  like  a Jove, 

That  if  requiring  fail,  he  will  compel,”  &c. 

Henry  V.,  Act  II.,  Sc.  4. 

Sidney  Walker  thought  that  Shakespeare  had 
in  his  mind  Ovid’s  description  of  Jupiter’s  descent 
to  Semele,  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  subject  of 
Exeter’s  speech  to  remind  either  him  or  Shake- 
speare of  this  love  story.  He  was  not  then  de- 
manding the  hand  of  the  princess,  but  the  unre- 
served resignation  of  the  crown.  The  whole 
passage,  to  my  mind,  re-echoes  the  sound  of  the 
Scriptures,  both  in  its  phraseology  and  in  its 
imagery — in  the  crown  hidden  and  sought  for  in 
their  hearts,  — in  the  description  of  Henry’s 
coming, — in  the  quaking  of  the  earth  which  is 
wanting  in  Ovid,  but  constantly  spoken  of  in  the 
Bible  as  accompanying  the  presence  of  God  in 
power  or  vengeance,  — in  the  phrase  bowels  of 
the  Lord,” — and  in  the  promises  of  compassion 
and  mercy  which  so  constantly  follow  the  pro- 
phetical threats  of  vengeance.  The  third  and 
fourth  lines  are  almost  a transcript  of  Isaiah  xxix. 
6;  — 

“ Thou  shall  be  visited  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts 
With  thunder  and  with  earthquake,  and  great  noise. 
With  storm  and  tempest. 

And  the  flame  of  devouring  fire.”  * 

And  hence  perhaps  the  substitution  of  Jove,” 
lest  the  too-evident  adaptation  should  appear 
blasphemous.  But  beyond  the  coming  up  of  an 
army  as  the  instrument  of  God’s  vengeance,  and 
its  sitting  down  before  Ariel  and  bringing  its 
people  into  the  dust  with  sorrow,  there  is  nothing 
before  or  after  these  words  which  would  suggest 
the  rest ; and  the  speech  in  its  totality  is  rather  a 
condensed  imitation,  founded  on  a remembrance 
of  various  passages,  than  an  imitation  of  one. 
Like  one  of  Scott’s  ballads,  it  would  seem  to  have 
been  written  with  a far  off  sound  ringing  in  his 
ears. 

Perhaps  the  thought  of  seeking  the  crown  in 
their  hearts  may  have  suggested  the  biblical  re- 
ference, or  the  second  chapter  of  Joel  (v.  1-15), 
read  on  the  twentieth  Sunday  after  Trinity,  may 
have  suggested  the  whole  passage,  as  there  is 
much  in  it  which  Shakespeare  might  think  appli- 
cable to  Henry’s  army.  The  enemy  are  described 


* I quote  from  the  Authorised  Version,  having  no 
earlier  one  at  hand. 
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as  strong’,  terriMe,  peculiarly  well  disciplined  (a 
characteristic  of  Henry’s  army),  overriinners  of 
the  country,  takers  of  cities,  when  they  fall  upon 
the  sword  unwounded,  as  at  Agincourt ; and,  the 
lion  being  England’s  device,  they  are  described  in 
the  first  chapter  as  the  teeth  of  a lion.  Perhaps, 
also,  but  only  perhaps,  the 

“ Lament  like  a virgin  girded  -vvitli  sackcloth 
For  the  husband  ot  her  youth  ” 

may  have  suggested  the  pining  maidens’  groans 
for  their  betrothed  lovers.  From  the  curious  posi- 
tion of  ^^dead  men’s  blood”  between  orphans’ 
cries,  widows’  tears,  and  pining  maidens’  groans, 
I am  inclined  to  think  that,  in  this  part,  there  is 
some  remembrance  of  Lamentations,  ch.  ii.  v.  12, 
19-21,  but  that  which  appears  not  unlikely  to  one 
reader  may  to  another  appear  far-fetched.  I be- 
lieve the  Oh ! gravel  heart  ” of  the  thoughtful 
and  religious  Duke,  in  Measure  for  Measure,  to  be 
a most  beautiful  reference  to  the  parable  of  the 
sower,  some  of  whose  seed  fell  by  the  wayside,  and 
most  apposite  to  the  character,  birth,  and  educa- 
tion of  the  gipsy  Barnardine.  But  others  think 
differently. 

One  word  more  as  to  fierce,”  or  S.  Walker’s 
fiery.”  If  fiery  had  occupation  of  the  text,  no 
one  would  have  acquiesced  in  the  change  to  fierce, 
and  the  less  so  after  reading  the  passage  from 
Isaiah,  and  the  numerous  similar  passages  scat- 
tered throughout  the  Bible.  But  fierce  is  found 
in  what  may  be  considered  two  distinct  texts,  the 
quarto  and  folio,  and  it  may  be  pronounced  as  a 
dissyllable,  and  Shakespeare  may  have  been  think- 
ing of  such  phrases  as  fierce  anger,  &c.,  which  not 
unfrequently  accompany  descriptions  of  the  day  of 
the  Lord,  and  in  his  condensation  may  have  con- 
sidered fiery  as  included  in  thunders.”  Hence 
perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  the  words  weigh  in 
an  equal  balance.  B.  NiCHOLSoif. 


HISTOKICAL  PORTRAITS. 

In  the  remarks  which  I here  diffidently  offer, 
I beg  that  it  may  be  understood  at  once,  that 
I am  writing  of  and  for  minor  and  not  major 
historians.  I suppose  there  must  be  minor  his- 
torians, as  there  are  minor  poets  ] and  I think  it 
is^  Leigh  Hunt  who  remarks  (though  I am  sorry  I 
did  not  ^^make  a note  pf-it”),  that,  so  long  as  the 
world  contains  a majorit}^  of  minor  understand- 
ings, it  is  well  that  it  should  be  so.  And  as  the 
minors  ” require  the  help  of  their  friend  in  need, 
& Q.,”  considerably  more  than  the  majors,” 
I will  make  my  suggestion  without  further  apology. 

Have  not  many  of  us  experienced  the  difficulty 
of  finding  portraits  of  our  heroes  and  heroines  ? 
Wanted  (let  me  suppose)  a portrait  of  Maria  Anna 
of  Neuburg,  Queen  of  Carlos  II.  of  Spain.  The 


writer  who  requires  it  lives,  perhaps,  at  Brighton. 
There  may  be  one  at  Hampton  Court,  or  in  a mu- 
seum in  Edinburgh,  or  at  South  Kensington,  or  in 
the  Bodleian  Library.  The  portrait  is  wanted  with 
sufficient  earnestness  to  authorise  a journey  to  it, 
if  its  locale  were  known  j but  it  is  scarcely  worth 
journeys  to  London,  Hampton  Court,  Oxford,  and 
Edinburgh,  with  the  possibility  of  being  disap- 
pointed after  all.  Well,  there  ivas  one  at  the  Man- 
chester Exhibition,  but  dear  me ! where  is  the 
catalogue  ? 0 ! in  the  waste-paper  basket,  which 
was  the  thirty-fourth  from  the  present  one,  and 
whose  contents  were  given  up  to  Vulcan  years  ago. 
And  after  all,  the  painting  in  question,  if  the  un- 
fortunate writer  could  recollect  the  owner,  or  find 
his  catalogue,  may  be  close  upon  the  very  route 
which  he  proposes  taking  next  week  on  some 
matter  of  business,  and  its  owner  might  allov/  him 
to  see  it,  or  even  give  him  leave  to  engrave  it, 
with  the  utmost  facility. 

Could  not  & Q.”  afford  a column  now  and 
then  to  the  picture-hunters,  and  would  it  not  be 
a very  great  convenience  to  them  if  lists  were  oc- 
casionally furnished  stating  wliere  certain  portraits 
might  beToimd  ? Few,  if  any,  possess  catalogues 
of  all  the  picture-galleries  in  the  country  j and 
though  many  may  be  mentioned  in  books,  how  is 
it  to  be  discovered  in  what  books,  when  the  locale 
of  the  portrait  itself  is  unknown  ? Whereas,  if  it 
were  generally  known  that  there  was  a cranny  in 
‘^N.  & Q.”  into  which  such  a list  would  be  ad- 
mitted, the  sight-seers  might  oblige  us  with  notices 
of  perhaps  almost  unknown  portraits  in  obscure 
places,  and  the  portrait-hunters  would  be  saved 
much  time  and  anxiety.  I subjoin  a few  names 
to  illustrate  my  meaning,  and  if  you,  Mr.  Editor, 
should  agree  with  me  in  thinking  such  a list  de- 
sirable, I shall  be  happy  to  furnish  more  ; — 

Alessandro  de’  Medici.  Hampton  Court. 

Alonso  YIII.,  King  of  Castilla.  Pencil  drawing,  Cott. 
MS.  Yesp.  C.  XII.,  British  Museum. 

Balliol,  John,  King  of  Scotland.  Bodleian  Library, 
Oxford. 

Charles,  Archduke  of  Austria  f suitor  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth and  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.)  Windsor  Castle. 

Christiern  lY.,  King  of  Denmark.  Hampton  Court. 

Edward  III.,  King.  Hampton  Court.  (A  rather  re- 
markable portrait.) 

James,  Chevalier  de  St.  George.  Bodleian  Library. 

Pedro  I.,  King  of  Castilla.  Cott.  MS.  Yesp.  C.  xir. 

Richard  II.,  King.  Hark  MS.  1319,  British  Museum. 
Golden  Book  of  St.  Albans’.  Cott.  MS.  Kero,  D.  vn. 

Clementine  Sobieski,  wife  of  the  old  Chexalier.  Bod- 
leian Library ; Stonyhurst  College,  Lancashire. 

Eleanor  Cobham,  wife  of  Humphrey  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester. Cott.  MS.  Kero,  D.  vii. 

Joan  Princess  of  Y^ales  (wife  of  the  Black  Prince). 
Cott.  MS.  Kero,  D.  vir. 

John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster.  Cott.  kIS.  Kero, 
D.  VII. ; Portuguese  Drawings,  British  Museum. 

Of  a like  nature  with  the  above  would  be  the 
insertion  of  descriptions  of  celebrated  persons  of 
our  own  day  by  those  who  have  actually  seen 
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them.  How  miicli  do  we  owe  our  ancestors  in 
this  respect ! But  I am  trespassing  too  far  upon 
your  space,  and  must  only  throw  out  the  hint. 

Hekmenteude. 


David  Bobeets,  B.A. — I send  herewith  an  in- 
scription which  I lately  copied  from  a tombstone 
in  the  Calton  Burying-groimd,  Edinburgh,  in  me- 
mory of  the  parents  of  the  late  David  Boberts, 
B.A.,  which  does  credit  both  to  the  head  and  heart 
of  that  eminent  artist,  who  was  not  only  an  honour 
to  Scotland,  the  land  of  his  birth,  which  was 
humble,  but  to  the  Boyal  Academy  of  Arts,  the 
scene  of  his  labours,  which  were  of  European 
celebrity.  I lately  commmiicated  some  particulars 
respecting  Sir  Henry  Baeburn,  who,  like  Boberts, 
was  born  at  Stockbridge,  close  to  Edinburgh  : — 

“ Sacred  to  the  memory  of  J ohn  Roberts,  shoemaker,  of 
Stockbridge,  who  died  27  April,  1840,  aged  86  years,  and 
was  here  interred. — As  also  his  wife  Christian  Ritchie, 
who  died  11  July,  1845,  aged  86  years. — There  are  also 
interred  near  the  same  spot  three  of  their  children — 
Christian,  aged  2 years  ; Alexander,  aged  7 years ; and 
John,  aged  9 years. 

“ This  stone  is  erected  to  their  memory,  by  their  only 
surviving  son,  David  Roberts,  Member  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  Arts,  London,  who  gratefully  attributes  much 
of  his  happiness  and  success  in  life  to  their  parental  care 
and  solicitude,  combined  with  the  virtuous  example  which 
in  their  own  conduct  they  placed  before  him  during  his 
earlv  years.” 

W.  B.  C. 

Temple  Bae. — As  this  last  of  the  City  gates, 
at  which  kings  have  knocked,  as  kings  usually  do, 
without  denial,  appears  to  be  doomed  by  the  re- 
morseless spirit,  or  demon  of  improvement,  I 
would  propose,  until  some  better  suggestion  be 
oftered,  that  this,  though  not  very  old,  yet  still 
highly  interesting  relic  of  a London  fast  running 
into  oblivion,  should  be,  when  taken  down,  care- 
fully restored  and  re-erected  as  the  chief  gate  of 
the  new  Finsbury  Park.  As  such  it  will  be  ap- 
plied to  a City  use  still,  although  government 
property  applied  to  that  purpose.  It  will  thus  be 
conspicuously  placed,  without  being  obstructive  ,• 
and  without  fear  of  another  removal.  J.  A.  G. 

Desteection  oe  Geantham  Maeket  Ceoss. — 
The  following  account  of  the  destruction  of  the 
ancient  market-cross  at  Grantham,  co.  Lincoln,  is 
preserved  in  one  of  the  Gough  MSS.  in  the  Bod- 
leian (Line.  9,  p.  63).  It  is  a cutting  from  Lloyd’s 
Chronicle,  Aug.  1780  : — 

“ At  the  assize  for  the  county  of  Lincoln  came  on  to  be 
tried,  by  a special  jury,  an  action  between  the  Hon.  John 
Manners,  plaintiff,  and  Mr.  John  Stanser,  the  Alderman 
of  the  Corporation  of  Grantham,  defendant,  for  pulling 
down  the  market-cross,  which  had  stood  beyond  memory 
in  the  market-place  at  Grantham,  and  converting  it  to 
his  own  use.  Mr.  Manners  claimed  it  as  a parcel  of  the 
Manor  of  Grantham,  and  belonging  to  his  markets,  which 
his  father.  Lord  William,  had  purchased  of  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  to  whom  it  had  descended,  being  the  great 


grandson  of  Count  Bentinck,  Earl  of  Portland,  who  was 
the  grantee  of  King  William  III.  It  appeared  that  this 
manor,  two  markets,  and  two  fairs,  with  the  tolls,  had 
been  anciently  in  jointure  to  several  Queens  of  England, 
and  was  last  in  jointure  to  Charles  the  Second’s  Queen, 
and  that  the  tolls  had  been  constantly  leased  by  the 
Crown  and  the  Portland  family  to  the  alderman  and  bur- 
gesses of  Grantham,  and  was  lett  to  them  at  the  time  of 
pulling  down  the  cross.  Tire  defendant  set  up  his  right 
to  take  it  down,  as  being  formerly  granted  to  the  corpora- 
tion, either  by  a grant  of  Charles  I.  or  Chaides  II.,  Avhich 
gave  them  a market  and  three  fairs,  and  having  repaired 
it  twelve  years  ago.  The  cause  lasted  ten  hours,  and  the 
jury,  after  a short  deliberation,  found  a verdict  for  the 
plaintiff,  and  40/.  damages.  This  was  followed  with  great 
rejoicings  in  the  town  of  Grantham,  the  ringing  of  bells, 
cockades,  and  open  house  at  the  Grainge,  the  seat  of  IMr. 
Manners.” 

Before  tlie  Municipal  Beform  Act,  the  chief  ma- 
gistrate of  Grantham  was  called  not  mayor  but 
alderman.  See  a list  of  the  aldermen  of  Gran- 
tham in  Tumor’s  History  of  that  borough. 

K.  P.  D.  E. 

A Plea  eoe  Chaecee. — May  I not  be  allowed, 
as  Chaucer’s  translator,  to  protest  against  the 
Vandalism  that  would  destroy  so  valuable  a relic 
of  that  great  poet’s  century,  as  the  time-honoured 

Tabard,”  whence  his  pilgrims  started  for  Can- 
terbury, to  make  way  for  a railway  station  where 
few  will  know  even  the  name  of  Chaucer,  and 
fewer  still  care  for  him  or  his  works  ? Must 
modern  progress  be  converted  into  a Juggernaut’s 
car,  always  bus}^  in  eradicating  the  traces  of  the 
past  ? Is  its  motto  to  be  Delenda  est  Car- 
thago ? ” 

Whilst  Paris  is  being  shorn  of  all  its  picturesque 
features,  and  the  traditions  of  mediaeval  times 
rubbed  out  one  after  the  other,  I hitherto  always 
admired  the  pious  care  with  which  the  tangible 
relics  of  a bygone  era  were  cherished  in  j^our  pro- 
vincial towns  and  out-of-the-way  nooks.  I have 
seen  Shakespeare’s  dwelling  honoured  as  a shrine, 
and  the  memory  of  even  inferior  geniuses  lovingly 
fostered  in  the  places  they  inhabited,  and  where 
they  exercised  their  influence;  and  shall  the 
father  of  English  poetry  not  excite  sufficient  rever- 
ence to  prevent  this  contemplated  desecration  ? 
That  is  the  question  which  I should  like  to  see  you 
ask  of  your  many  intelligent  and  learned  readers, 
who,  at  your  appeal,  might  perhaps  bestir  them- 
selves in  time  to  avert  an  irreparable  loss  to  the 
lovers  of  antiquarian  lore. 

Le  Chevaliee  de  Chatelain. 

YoekshieeBallad. — I obtained  the  following, 
together  with  its  tune,  which  has  an  ancient  cha- 
racter, from  some  mill-girls  : — 

“ The  Jovial,  Reckless  Boy, 

“ I am  a jovial  reckless  boy, 

And  by  my  trade  I go"; 

I trudge  the  world  all  over, 

And  get  my  living  so. 
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“ I trudged  this  world  all  over, 

A pretty  fair  maid  I spied  ; 

I asked  her  if  she  would  go  with  me. 

And  be  my  lawful  bride. 

“ The  pretty  fair  maid  denied  me. 

And  said,  ‘ If  I do  so, 

I shall  be  ruined  for  ever  a day, 

And  shall  be  loved  no  mo.’ 

“ ‘ Oh,  how  will  you  be  ruined  ? ’ 

The  reckless  boy  replied, 

‘ For  I am  sure  I will  marry  you. 

As  soon  as  work  I find.’ 

Xow  hold  your  tongue  from  clattering. 

And  tell  me  none  of  yoixr  tales. 

For  you  are  a jovial  reckless  boy. 

And  that  is  your  only  trade.’ 

“ ‘ How  do  you  know  me  so,  my  dear  ? 

And  how  do  you  know  my  trade  ? ’ 

‘ I know  you  by  t’  fringes  of  your  apron. 

Of  your  apron,’  she  said. 

“ ‘ The  fringes  of  your  apron. 

And  by  your  slender  shoe  ; 

Your  stockings  they  are  as  white  as  snow. 

So  that’s  how  I know  you.’ 

“ I could  not  help  for  smiling. 

To  hear  the  girl  say  so  ; 

I tlirew  my  arm  around  her  waist. 

And  along  we  both  did  go. 

“ She  brought  a glass  all  in  her  hand, 

And  filled  it  to  the  brim  ; 

‘ Here’s  to  the  health  of  each  reckless  boy. 

That  calls  my  true  love  his  ! ’ ” 

The  last  line  is  evidently  corrupted.  I cannot 
suggest  a correction.  S.  Baring-Gotjld. 

Florbury,  Wakefield. 

Balmawhapple’s  Song. — In  the  original  auto- 
graph of  Waverley^  presented  by  the  late  James 
Hall,  Esq.,  to  the  Faculty  of  Advocates^  the  Laird 
of  Balmawhapple  interrupts  the  Baron  of  Brad- 
wardine’s  French  chanson  by  striking  up  — 

“ It’s  up  Glenharchan’s  braes  I gaed. 

And  ower  the  bent  of  Killiebraid, 

And  mony  a weary  cast  I made 

To  cuitle  the  moor-fool’s  tail. 

“ If  up  there  sprang  a gude  black-cock 
To  whistle  him  down  wi’  a slug  in  his  dock. 

And  clink  him  into  my  lunzie  poke. 

Right  seldom  wad  I fail.” 

These  verses  have  been  altered  in  the  printed 
editions,  but  I am  inclined  to  think  they  were 
more  characteristic  as  originally  written.  The 
MS.  commences  with  ‘^Chap.  V.,”  and  contains 
somewhat  more  than  half  the  printed  book. 

J.  M. 

The  Duke  at  the  Pyrenees. — In  going  into 
Cloughjordan  last  week^  I was  accosted  by  a hale 
hearty  old  man,  whom  I had  been  in  the  habit 
of  seeing  breaking  stones  on  the  road  side.  He 
asked  me,  “How  long  was  it  since  Waterloo?” 
I inquired  his  reasons  for  questioning  me ; in  reply, 


he  gave  me  a narrative  of  his  military  exploits. 
He  had  been  at  Waterloo,  at  Vittoria,  on  the 
Ladders  (emphasising  the  word)  of  Badajos,  and 
at  the  Pyrenees.  At  the  last  battle,  where  his 
regiment,  the  50th,  suffered  severely,  he  well  re- 
collects Col.  Hill  of  the  50th  calling  out  to  Lieut.- 
Col.  Cadogan  of  the  71st,  who  was  mounted  on  a 
white  charger  (I  use  his  own  words),  “ Cadogan, 
change  your  horse  ; weTl  have  hot  work  to-day.” 
The  advice  was  unheeded;  Cadogan  fell  in  the 
battle.  Towards  the  close  of  the  day,  he  said, 
Wellington  rode  up  in  haste  to  where  his  regiment 
lay.  Scarcely  had  the  Duke  dismounted,  when 
his  charger  dropped  dead  from  mere  exhaustion. 

As  the  Iron  Duke  paced  up  and  down  in  front 
of  the  thin  red  line,  my  informant  assures  me  he 
was  affected  to  tears.  Can  any  of  your  readers 
confirm  this  statement  ? 

I should  add,  my  informant’s  name  is  Dennis 
McCormack;  his  pension  is  9(?.  a-day,  and  his 
greatest  ambition  is  ‘‘to  get  a gentleman’s  lodge 
for  himself  and  his  old  woman.” 

James  Butler. 

Notes  on  Fly-leaves.  — In  my  copy  of  Vues 
et  Monumens  des  Sept  Provinces  Unies,  par  A. 
Bademaker,  which  belonged  to  the  late  Bev.  J. 
Mitford,  the  following  pleasing  lines  in  his  pecu- 
liar handwriting  occur,  and  may  be  worth  inser- 
tion in  “ N.  & Q.”  : — 

“ Well  hath  the  artist’s  pencil  here  pourtrayed 
Scenes  of  the  land  in  which  I wander’d  long. 

Hoar  tower  and  niould’ring  battlement,  the  strong 
And  solid  bastion,  and  suburban  shade 
Of  stateliest  trees,  all  fallen  and  decayed. 

Proud  relics  of  the  baffled  Spaniard’s  wrong  ; 

They  fell  — it  matters  not,  for  she  is  free. 

Each  slow  canal,  dark  mound,  and  seaward  pile. 

The  stork  high-roosted  on  his  favourite  tree. 

Who  winged  his  willing  flight  from  distant  Nile  ; 

The  ocean  changeful  in  his  storm  or  smile. 

All  sign  the  land’s  wide  charter — Liberty  ! 

“ J.  Mitford. 

“ 27  April,  1819.” 

I have  also  Mr.  Mitford’s  copy  of  my  name- 
sake’s edition  of  Wither’s  Juvenilia^  on  the  fly- 
leaf of  which  is  the  following  memorandum  : — 

“ Went  with  Mr.  R.  Heber  to  Mr.  Dalrymple's  in  the 
New  Road  to  see  his  library,”  &c. 

A.  D. 


Asylums  for  the.  Intemperate. — Where  can 
I find  information  respecting  the  foundation  and 
practical  working  of  asylums  instituted  for  the 
reformation  of  those  who  are,  unfortunately,  the 
victims  of  an  intemperate  indulgence  in  strong 
drink  P I am  desirous  of  ascertaining  the  num- 
ber and  the  locale  of  institutions  of  such  a cha- 
racter on  the  Continent,  as  well  as  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  G.  L.  B. 
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Blue  Beakd  in  England.  — In  Caxton’s  Pohj- 
chronicon  (54,  6,  recto ^ A.D.  1449),  is  the  following 
passage.  After  relating  the  troubles  in  Flanders  \ 
the  loss  of  the  towns  in  France,  Pont  de  I’Arche 
and  Rouen ; the  arrest  and  return  of  the  unpopular 
Duke  of  Suffolk ; the  anger  of  the  Commons  for 
the  deliverance  of  Anjou  and  Maine,  the  loss  of 
Normandy,  the  author  goes  on  to  say, — 

“ And  in  especial  for  the  detli  of  the  good  duke  of  glouce- 
ter,  in  soo  moche  that  in  somine  places  men  gadred  to 
geders  and  made  hem  Capytaynes  as  blew  herd  and  other, 
which  were  resysted  and  taken  and  had  Justyce  and 
deyd.  And  thenne  the  sayd  parlement  was  adiourned  to 
leycetre.” 

Can  this  blew  berd  ” be  the  original  of  the 
truculent  hero  of  the  fairy  story  ? Of  course  we 
often  hear  of  Jacke  Strawe,  Hob  Miller,  and  such 
names,  but  I do  not  recollect  among  any  of  the 
mob  leaders  a Blue  Beard.  A.  A. 

Poets’  Corner. 

Bone  in  a Pig’s  Skull. — In  July,  1704,  a 
travelling  quack  closes  his  not  very  decent  adver- 
tisement, in  a provincial  newspaper,  with  the  fol- 
lowing words : — 

“ I advise  the  poor  gratis,  at  the  Cock,  in  Church  Lane ; 
and  I do  give  twopence  for  the  little  round  bone  in  a pig’s 
skull ; it  lies  inside  between  the  eye  and  ear.” 

I am  very  anxious  to  know  what  the  fellow 
made  of  this  bone,  how  he  used  it,  &c.  &c. ; and 
would  be  much  obliged  by  any  hint  or  information 
on  this  subject.  William  Pinkerton. 

Brooch  of  Lorn.  — Where  is  to  be  had  the 
fullest  account  of  the  traditions  connected  with 
this  famous  trinket?  Lancelot  West. 

Chevrons.  — Can  any  of  your  readers  inform 
me  respecting  the  origin  and  original  signification 
of  the  chevrons  on  the  arms  used  to  distinguish 
the  different  grades  of  ?m:>i-commissioned  officers 
in  both  the  English  and  French  armies  P 

Ancient. 

The  Cross. — What  are  the  correct  proportions 
of  a Latin  cross  ? In  what  volume  or  number  of 
the  Gentleman' s Magazine  was  there  an  article  on 
the  pre-Christian  cross  ? The  sooner  any  of  your 
correspondents  will  furnish  me  wdth  answers  to 
these  queries  the  greater  will  be  the  obligation 
conferred.  St.  Swithin. 

Epigram  wanted. — Sometime  in  the  year  1839, 
or  so,  a few  lines  appeared  in  the  public  j ournals 
alluding  to  the  narrow  escape  of  Mr.  Frost  from 
hanging,  in  connection  wdth  the  Newport  riots. 
The  concluding  line  was,  I believe,  somewhat  after 
this  maimer : — 

“ And  melt  all  its  force  as  a Frost  in  a thaw.” 

Can  you  or  any  of  your  numerous  correspondents 
favour  me  with  the  wdiole  lines,  and  with  inform- 
ation in  what  papers  they  appeared  ? R.  ap  T. 


John  Ford.  — The  arms  of  the  Fords  of  Ash- 
burton, Devon,  are  given  in  “N.  & Q.”  (3*'^  S.  vi. 
70).  Was  this  coat  borne  by  John  Ford,  the  dra- 
matist ? * Carilford. 

Cape  Town,  S.  A. 

German  Magazine.” — In  the  German  Maga- 
zine (January,  1864?)  there  is  an  original  drama, 

Little  Red  Riding  Hood,”  German  and  English. 
What  is  the  name  of  the  author  (or  authors)  of 
this  German  and  English  piece  ? Are  there  any 
other  dramatic  pieces  in  this  Miscellany?  The 
Magazine  was  commenced  about  two  years  since. 

R.  I. 

Lack  Herb,  named  in  a poem  of  Clapperton’s, 
Ellis’s  Speehnens,  ii.  282  ; what  is  this  ? 

Sidney  Beisly. 

Lincolnshire  Dummy.  — Can  J.  T.  F.,  or  any 
other  reader  of  N.  & Q.,”  inform  me  if  there  be 
any,  and  if  any  what,  foundation  for  the  Lincoln- 
shire story  of  a bygone  date,  which  I have  heard 
in  detail,  of  four  inveterate  whist-players,  one  of 
whom  died.  The  survivors,  in  their  cups,”  being 
inconsolable  at  the  loss  of  their  friend  and  old 

hand,”  and  wishing  for  one  more  turn,  got  the 
dead  man  out  of  his  coffin,  and  set  him  up  to  play 

dummy  ” ? Geo.  White.* 

Magpie  Superstition.  — Travelling  along  the 
road  a few  miles  bej’ond  Reading,  on  the  Berk- 
shire side  of  the  river,  I saw  a country  fellow 
walking  in  the  same  direction,  about  fifty  yards 
ahead.  He  suddenly  pulled  oft'  his  hat,  and  made 
a sort  of  bow,  though  there  was  no  one  in  his  sight, 
we  being  behind  him.  On  asking  the  reason  of 
this  strange  proceeding,  my  companion  pointed 
out  a magpie  which  had  just  quitted  a wood,  and 
was  fiying  across  the  road,  and  told  me  it  was  a 
general  practice  there  to  pull  oft'  the  hat  to  the 
magpie  “for  luck.”  Does  this  superstition  prevail 
anywhere  else  ? A.  A. 

Piscina  : Credence  Table.  — I should  feel 
obliged  to  any  correspondent  for  information 
where  authority  is  to  be  found  for  the  disuse  of 
Piscinas,  Credence  Tables,  &c.  ? 

A Country  Subscriber. 

The  Word  “Pony.”  — The  eftbrts  of  various 
writers  in  “N.  & Q.”  S.  vi.  432,  544)  have 
failed  to  trace  the  word  “ Donkey  ” up  to  an 
earlier  date  than  1774-85,  at  which  period,  how- 
ever, it  seems  to  have  been  in  common  use,  at 
least  in  our  eastern  counties.  What  is  to  be  said 
about  “Pony”?  Johnson,  defining  the  word  to 
mean  “a small  horse,”  suggested, in  a careless,  oft- 
hand  way,  that  perhaps  it  might  be  derived  from 
2Juny.  This  is  obviously  wrong.  Richardson, 
however,  accepts  Johnson’s  derivation,  and  adds 
that  the  word  is  “ of  modern  introduction.”  He 
quotes  from  Cowper, — 

“ To  cross  his  ambling  pony  (lay  by  day.” 
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Hetirementj  in  Tvliicli  this  line  occurs,  was  written 
in  1781,  and  evidently  at  that  time  the  word  was 
& coiiinion  and  familiar  one.  What  earlier  instance 
of  its  use  can  he  quoted  ? The  word  does  not  oc- 
cur ill  the  earlier  editions  of  Bailey,  in  that  of 
1728,  for  instance ; hut  in  the  folio  edition  of  his 
Dictionary,  hy  Joseph  Nicol  Scott,  1764,  I find 

Pony,  a little  Scotch  horse.”  Does  this  epithet 
afford  any  clue  to  the  derivation  ? Jamieson  does 
not  cite  the  word  as  Scottish.  He  has  Pone,  a 
thin  turf  (Shetland)  ; ” and  To  pone,  to  pare  off 
the  surface  of  land  (Orkney  and  Shetland.)”  Also, 

Poiiey-cock,  a turkey.”  If  pony  he  of  Scottish 
origin,  has  it  anything  to  do  with  the  Shetland 
turf,  in  carrying  which  the  celebrated  race  of 

small  Scotch  horses”  would  he  employed?  In 
Armstrong’s  Gaelic  Dictionary,  I find  Ponaidh 
(provincial),  a poney.”  I ask  in  utter  ignorance, 
for  I know  nothing^  of  the  language,  is  ponaidh 
genuine  Gaelic,  or  is  it  merely  the  Highlander’s 
pronunciation  of  the  Lowlander’s  word  ? My  pre- 
sent query  is  twofold : 1.  What  is  the  derivation 
of  pony”?  2.  What  is  the  earliest  known  in- 
stance of  its  occurrence  ? 

Does  the  slang  word  pony,”  meaning  twenty- 
five  pounds,  throw  any  light  on  the  question  ? To 
me  it  only  makes  that  darker  which  is  dark 
enough  without.”  J.  Dixoisr. 

Quotation  by  Bykon.— In  the  fourth  canto  of 
Don  Juan,  stanza  cx.,  Byron  has  the  following : — 
“ Oil ! ‘ darkly,  deeply,  beautifully  blue,’ 

As  some  one  somewhere  sings  albout  the  sky.” 

Will  3mu  kindly  inform  me  who  is  the  some' 
one,”  and  in  what  work  the  somewhere”  oc- 
curs ? PiEECE  Egan,  Jun. 

SiSYMBEiuM  Ieis,  Lonbon  Pocket.  — Has  this 
plant  been  seen  recently  about  London,  and  if  so 
where  ? Sidney  Beisly. 

Sheeiees’  Eeeection  at  Newgate.  — Lloyds 
Evening  Post  of  Sept.  17, 1769,  states  that, — The 
Keeper  of  Newgate  has  invited  the  newly-elected 
sheriffs  to  drink  sack  and  eat  walnuts,  agreeably 
to  annual  custom.”  What  was  the  origin  of  this 
‘^Hustom,”  and  when  did  it  cease  ? Gilbeet. 

Sueeey  Militia.  — M&j  I ask  why  the  Surrey 
Militia  is  styled  Royal,”  and  for  what  cause  these 
regiments  are  permitted  to  wear  a Brunswick  star 
as  a distinctive  badge  ? Gilbeet. 

Vivian  oe  Vivien. — This  legend,  which  has  so 
many  shapes,  and  is  read  in  so  many  meanings, 
when  and  where  does  it  first  appear  in  our  litera- 
ture ? Lancelot  West. 

IToeick. — Am  I right  in  supposing  that  this 
name  is  connected  with  the  Danish  form  of  the 
name  George  ? Miss  Young,  in  her  book  on 
Christian  names,  makes  no  reference  to  it  ? Is 
anything  known  of  the  word  except  from  Hamlet  ? 

Aleeed  Aingee. 


An  Authoe  in  Liveey.  — 

“ Servitude  : a Poem,  to  Avhich  is  prefixed  an  Intro- 
duction, liumbly  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  all 
Noblemen,  Gentlemen,  and  Ladies  Avho  keep  many  Ser- 
vants. Also  a Postscript,  occasion’d  by  a late  Trifling 
Pamphlet,  entituled  Every  Body's  Business  is  No-Body's. 

Feci  e servo  ut  esses  libertus  mihi, 

Propterea  quod  serviebas  liberaliter, 

Quod  habui  summum  pretium,  persolvi  tibi. 

Gaudeo 

Si  tibi  quid  feci,  aut  facio,  quod  placeat,  Domine. 

Ter. 

Written  by  a Footman  in  behalf  of  Good  Servants,  and 
to  excite  the  Bad  to  their  Duty.  London  ; Printed  for 
T.  Worrall  at  the  Judge’s  Head,  over  against  St.  Dun- 
stan’s  Church,  in  Fleet  Street.  Price  Qd.  (N.  D.)”  [Pp. 
32  including  title,  preface,  inti’od action,  poem  (pp.  12), 
and  postscript.] 

The  only  reference  to  it  which  I have  discovered 
in  the  best  catalogues  is  in  Heber,  part  iv.  No, 
1903,  where  it  is  simply  called  Servitude.  It  is 
doubtless  rare,  and  I have  therefore  transcribed 
the  full  title.  Is  anything  known  of  the  author, 
who  must  have  been  a practised  writer?  It  is 
not  likely  that  a footman  would  commence  with  a 
Terentian  motto,  or  be  capable  of  writing  the  fol- 
lowing lines,  which  might  be  appended  to  your 

Note  ” from  Captain  Cuttle  : — 

“ And  when  a Question’s  ask’d,  let  your  Eeplies 
Be  pertinent,  perspicuous,  and  concise  ; 

But  just  enough  to  make  your  meaning  clear, 

And  fit  for  you  to  speak,  and  them  to  hear. 

For  he  who  indiscreetly  babbles  small  Things 
May  be  suspected  of  the  same  in  all  Things  ; ” 

and  conclude  with  such  a pith}^  reply  to  Defoe  as 
this  tract  contains.  Edwaed  Riggall. 

Bayswater. 

[This  very  scarce  pamphlet  is  the  earliest  production 
of  the  celebrated  Eobert  Dodsley,  and  seems  to  have 
escaped  the  notice  of  all  his  biographers.  It  was  pub- 
lished about  the  year  1725,  whilst  he  was  a footman 
in  the  service  of  Lady  Lowther.  There  was  only  one 
edition,  which  has  two  different  • title-pages.  The  other 
title-page  reads  as  follows:  ‘"The  Footman’s  Friendly 
Advice  to  his  Brethren  of  the  Livery,  and  to  all  Servants 
in  General : under  the  following  heads,  viz.  Honesty,  Care- 
fulness, Obedience,  Diligence,  Submission  to  Eebukes, 
Neatness,  Eeceiving  and  Delivering  Messages,  Discretion, 
&c.  To  which  is  prefixed,  An  Introduction,  humbly  sub- 
mitted to  the  Consideration  of  all  Noblemen,  Gentlemen, 
and  Ladies,  who  keep  many  Servants.  Also,  a Postscript, 
in  Answer  to  Squire  Moreton’s  * pamphlet,  intituled  Every 


■ * That  is,  Daniel  Defoe,  whose  work  is  entitled  “ Eveiy- 
Body’s  Business  is  No-Body’s  Business ; or,  Private  Abuses, 
Publick  Grievances  ; exemplified  in  the  Pride,  Insolence, 
and  Exorbitant  Wages  of  our  Women- Servants,  Foot- 
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Body's  Business  is  No  Body's.  By  K.  D.  now  a Footman. 
London  ; Printed  for  T.  Worrall  at  Judge  Coke’s  Head, 
near  tiie  Temple  Exchange  Cotfee-house,  in  Fleet  Street.” 
The  motto  from  Terence  is  omitted. 

It  was  not  till  the  year  1732  that  Dodsley  published 
by  subscription  his  little  volume  of  verse,  A Muse  in 
Livery,  or  the  Footinan's  Miscellany,  which  has  been 
usually  considered  his  first  literary  effort.  After  Dods- 
^ey  left  the  service  of  Lady  Lowther,  he  entered  that  of 
Charles  Dartiqueneuve,  Esq,,  a noted  epicure,  whose  ham 
pie  is  made  immortal  by  Pope.  Dodsley’s  dramatic  piece 
called  The  Toy  Shop  was  shown  to  the  ^luse  of  Twicken- 
ham, who  at  once  saw  its  merits,  and  procured  its  repre- 
sentation on  the  stage  in  1735.  "With  the  profits  arising 
from  this  and  his  former  production,  our  Muse  in  Livery 
commenced  publisher  in  Pall  'Mall,  where  ])y  industry 
and  integrity  he  acquired  the  first  employment  in  his 
line,  and  the  friendship  of  the  best  authors  of  his  time.] 

CocK-STJPvE. — What  is  the  derivation  of  the  term 
‘■^cock-sure?''''  I did  not  think  it  had  any  claim 
to  antiquity  till  I found  that  Latimer  makes  use 
of  it  in  a sermon  preached  before  the  king  at 
Westminster^  in  1549.  Beaeley. 

[Although  cock-sure  sometimes  bears  merely  the  mean- 
ing of  “ very  sure,”  Ave  think  that  it  is  generally  used  in 
a slightly  ironical  or  derisi're  sense,  as  Avhen  Ave  say  of 
one  A\ho  manifests  undue  confidence  respecting  some  fu- 
ture CA^ent,  that  he  is  cock-sure,  or  that  he  makes  cock- 
sure ; but  especially  if  he  appears  over-certain  that  some- 
thing AA'ill  turn  out  to  his  OAvn  adAmntage,  or  as  he  Avishes. 

As  “ to  cock,’'  in  old  English,  meant  to  swagger,  AAdiile 
“ cocky  ” signified,  and  still  signifies,  pert,  saucy,  uppish, 
and  “ cockbrained  ” Avas  equiA'alent  to  fool-hardy,  it 
Avould  seem  that  all  these  expressions — and  with  them 
cock-sure — belong  to  one  family,  and  that  they  all  oy^e 
their  peculiar  import  to  the  bold  character  and  mien  of 
our  early  friend,  Sir  Chanticleer,  the  ‘‘  cock  of  the  Avalk.” 

“ Cock-sure,”  Avhich  our  correspondent  finds  in  Latimer, 
occurs  also  in  the  still  earlier  couplet  Fa-  Skelton  ( Why 
come  ye  not  to  Court  ?)  : — 

“ Whiles  the  red  hat  doth  endure, 

He  maketh  himself  cochesurc." 

Here,  also,  it  Avill  be  obserA’'ed,  the  expression  has  the 
peculiar  force  AA'hich  aa'c  haA'e  indicated,  slightly  sarcastic 
or  derisive.] 

Mammoth  Cave  oe  Kehthckt.  — Would  the 
editor  kindly  refer  me  to  any  accounts  of  the  Mam- 
moth Cave  of  Kentucky?  The  Daily  JNeius  of  the 
6th  instant,  in  giving  an  account  of  Lord  E.  Cecil’s 
Travels  in  North  America^  says  : — 

“ The  Xoble  Lord  then  conducted  his  audience 

to  the  Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky As  the  caAm 


men,  &c.  By  Andrew  Moreton,  Esq.  Bond.  Srm,  1725. 
This  AA’-ork  attained  an  amount  of  popularity  iiQt  ver}’- 
common.  The  first  edition  AA'as  published  on  June  5, 1725, 
and  the  fifth  edition  on  July  24  of  the  same  year. 


has  been  repeatedly  described  before,  it  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  follow this  portion  of  the  lecture.” 

S. 

[The  Mammoth  CaAm  is  situated  near  the  Green  RLer, 
about  midAA'ay  betAveen  Nashville  and  LouisAulle.  It  con- 
sists of  a series  of  immense  chambers,  connected  by  A'ery 
long  and  narrow  passages,  somewhat  like  the  Peak  Ca- 
vern in  Derbyshire,  but  on  a vastly  grander  scale.  It  is 
said  that  the  caA^ern  has  been  explored  to  a distance  of 
upwards  of  ten  miles  Avithout  reaching  its  termination  ; 
while  the  aggregate  Avidth  of  all  the  branches  is  aboA^e 
forty  miles.  One  of  the  principal  chambers  is  200  feet  long 
by  150  feet  wide,  and  50  feet  high,  and  has  tAvo  passages, 
each  aboAm  100  feet  Avide,  opening  into  it.  Large  quanti- 
ties of  bones  have  been  found  Avithin  it.  Mammoth  Cave 
is  greatly  resorted  to  by  visitors,  being  by  far  the  most 
remarkable  place  of  the  kind  in  America.  In  one  of  the 
chambers  is  a row  of  cabins,  constructed  for  consumptive 
patients,  aaJio  are  attracted  by  the  temperateness  and 
purity  of  the  atmosphere.  A more  extended  account  of 
this  CaAm  will  be  found  in  Knicherhocker , xxxiii.  301; 
American  Journal  of  Science,  2nd  Ser.  ix.  332,  by  B.  Silli- 
man,  Juu. ; Fraser's  Magazine,  xlii.  385  ; and  Ripley  and 
Dana’s  New  American  Cyclopedia,  art  “ CaA^e.”] 

“ Chevy  Chase  Ballad.”  — 

“ In  1388,  the  Black  Douglas,  natural  son  of  the  Doug- 
las who  fell  at  CliCA^y  Chase,  seized  his  father’s  earldom.” 
Saturday  Review,  Dec.  2,  18G5,  art.  “ The  AgneAVS  of 
L«chnaAA^.” 

Bisliop  Percy  says  of  tlie  ballad  of  Chevy 
Chase  : ” — 

“ With  regard  to  its  subject,  although  it  has  no  coun- 
tenance from  history,  there  is  room  to  think  it  had  origi- 
nally some  foundation  in  fact.” 

How  is  this  ? E.  N.  IT. 

[There  are  two  if  not  three  different  Aversions  of  the 
famous  old  ballad  of  “ Chevy  Chase,”  and  two  Avholly  inde- 
pendent incidents  mixed  up  by  an  anachronism.  The 
battle  of  Otterbourne,  in  1388,  Aras  a real  event ; but 
nearly  fifty  years  after  this  battle,  a priAmte  conflict  took 
place  betAA'een  Hotspur’s  son  and  William,  Earl  of  Doug- 
las. Now  it  appears  that  some  ballad- Avriters  of  later 
date  mixed  up  these  tAA'o  events  in  such  a Aray  as  to  pro- 
duce a rugged  story  out  of  them.  This  subject  has  been 
ably  discussed  by  a Avriter  in  Chambers’s  Book  of  Days 
ii.  218,  from  a paper  recently  read  by  Mr.  J.  A.  H.  Mur- 
ray, of  HaAAUck,  to  the  Hawick  Archaeological  Society.] 

Bode  Famila*.  — What  is  the  origin  of  this 
name,  and  what  is  the  earliest  mention  of  the 
family.  Did  they  come  from  Germany,  near  the 
Biver  Bode  ? Any  one  who  has  immediate  access 
to  Add.  MS.  15,565,  British  Museum  Librar}’, 
will  greatly  oblige  me  by  naming  the  first  two  or 
three  Bodes  mentioned  therein,  and  by  stating 
whether  any  clue  is  given  to  the  above.  H.  B. 

[No  mention  is  made  of  the  origin  of  the  family  in 
Addit.  MS.  15,656.  It  commences  Avith  (1)  William  Bode 
of  Portsmouth,  co.  Southampton.  (2)  William  Bode  of 
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Creke,  co.  York,  his  son.  (3)  William  Bode,  son  and  heir 
to  the  preceding.] 

Beme  Lyght:  Beryin  Lycht.  — Wanted  an 
explanation  of  these  two  church  articles  which 
occur  in  the  following  extracts  from  the  hooks  of 
the  Founder’s  Company : — 

‘‘  1529.  Itm.  Payd  for  makyng  of  viij  square  tapi"®  for 
the  heme  lyght  of  Marg*,  in  Lothebury,  at  the  feste  of 
Ester  ------  ys  iijjd 

“1522.  Itm.  Paj^d  to  the  Wax  Chaundler  for  the 
herym  lycht  at  Sen  Marky«s,  in  Lodbery,  viij  Wax  Tap^^ 
weynt  Images  xxix^'^s,  of  y*  was  xxj^^  pj-jg  the  lb  x^ 
the  of  all  payments  is  - - - xviij*  ii^  ” 

W.  Williams. 

[The  beme  lyght  was  the  light  before  the  rood-beam. 
The  beam  was  a heavy  rafter  let  in  at  both  its  ends  into 
the  chancel  walls,  and  served  to  uphold  the  rood.  This 
beam  led  in  time  to  the  formation  of  the  reredoss,  which 
was  formed  by  merely  filling  up,  with  stonework  or 
wooden  panel,  the  space  between  the  ground  and  the 
beam.  (Dr.  Rock,  The  Church  of  our  Fathers,  hi.  470.) 
Consult  the  same  work  (vol.  ii.  pp.  469-520)  for  notices 
of  the  wax  tapers  used  at  the  funeral  service  according  to 
the  old  English  ritual.] 

A Lachrymose  Ditty.  — Can  you  inform  me 
who  is  the  author  of,  and  where  I can  find  a com- 
plete copy  of  the  song,  entitled  — 

“ Tliere  was  a little  maid. 

And  she  wore  a little  bonnet ; 

She  had  a little  finger. 

With  a little  ring  upon  it,”  &c. 

Some  thirty-five  years  ago,  and  during  my  re- 
sidence in  the  United  States,  I accidentally  read 
the  song  in  an  American  paper.  I composed 
music  to  the  words,  but  I have  not  yet  succeeded 
in  finding  their  author.  Henry  Bhssell. 

74,  Kensington  Garden  Square. 

[This  humorous  ditty  was  published  with  the  music 
by  J.  Pov^er,  34,  Strand  [1836],  in  eight  pages,  4to.  It  is 
entitled,  “ The  Little  Gay  Deceiver ; a most  Lachrymose 
Ditty,  written,  composed,  and  dedicated  to  Samuel  Rogers, 
Esq.,  by  the  author  of  Mephistopheles  in  England^'  where 
the  song  first  appeared : see  vol.  i.  p.  172.] 


JARVIS  MATCHAM,  THE  MURDERER.* 

S.  viii.  529,  541.) 

When  I penned  the  note  (3*’'^  S.  viii.  421)  on 

The  Highwaymen  of  Stangate  Hole,”  Hunting- 
donshire, and  related  the  old  man’s  account  of  one 
Matcham,  a soldier,  who  had  murdered  a drum- 
mer-boy at  Alconbury,  and  had  expiated  his  crime 
by  being  hung  in  chains  near  to  the  scene  of  the 

[*  This  article  reached  us  before  the  publication  of 
E.^’V.’s  paper,  but  too  late  to  accompany  it.  — Ed. 
“N.  & Q.”] 


murder,  it  did  not  occur  to  me  that  the  circum- 
stance had  any  connection  with  the  ghost-story 
mentioned  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  Sir  W.  Scott’s 
Deinonology  and  Witchcraft,  and  forming  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Ingoldsby  Legend — “ The  Dead  Drum- 
mer, a Legend  of  Salisbury  Plain.”  Your  corre- 
spondent OxoNiENSis  has  now  recalled  this  to  my 
mind.  But  on  referring  to  Scott  and  Ingoldsby, 
I find  that  the  doubts  which  seem  to  have  arisen, 
as  to  the  correctness  of  my  informant’s  narrative, 
disappear ; and  that  any  inaccuracy  in  the  narra- 
tion, must  be  transferred  to  Sir  W^alter  Scott. 

Ingoldsby  says : — 

“ The  incidents  recorded  in  the  succeeding  legend 
were  communicated  to  a dear  friend  of  our  family  by  tlie 
late  lamented  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  names  and  localities 
have  been  scrupulously  retained,  as  she  is  ready  to  testify. 
The  proceedings  in  this  case  are,  I believe,  recorded  in 
some  of  our  law  reports,  though  I have  never  been  able 
to  lay  my  hand  upon  them.” 

In  the  versified  legend,  Huntingdonshire  is  not 
referred  to.  The  murderer’s  name  is  given  as 
^^Gervase  Matcham,”  that  of  his  victim  “Andrew 
Brand.”  The  murder  is  committed  on  Salisbury 
Plain, — 

“ On,  on  we  went : the  dreary  plain 
Was  all  around  us — we  were  Here ! ” &c. — 

And  Matcham  is  hung  (after  having  been  tried 
at  Devizes)  near  the  scene  of  his  murder;  but 
the  “ corse  ” had  fallen  from  the  gibbet,  and  was 
not  there  some  sixty  years  since,” — which  would 
bring  it  somewhere  about  the  date  of  1780  when 
the  body  had  disappeared  from  the  gibbet. 

Thus  far  the  Ingoldsby  version.  Sir  Walter 
Scott’s  differs  in  a few  particulars ; and  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  he  prefaces  them  by  saying  — 
“ I am,  I think,  tolerably  correct  in  the  details, 
though  I have  lost  the  account  of  the  trial so 
that  he  evidently  states  the  circumstances  from 
memory.  He  gives  the  murderer’s  name  as 
Jarvis  Matcham,” — that  of  the  drummer  is  not 
given.  The  murder  is  done  near  to  a town 
where  he  had  been  on  the  recruiting  service 
and  after  its  committal  he  makes  “ a long  walk 
across  the  country  to  an  inn  on  the  Portsmouth 
road.”  After  an  interval  of  “several  years” — 
fifteen  years,  according  to  Ingoldsby  — he  walks 
with  a sailor  companion  over  Salisbury  Plain, 
when  he  fancies  that  the  stones  rise  and  fly  after 
him  (an  incident  not  mentioned  in  Ingoldsby), 
and  that  the  dead  drummer-boy  appears  to  him. 
He  confesses  his  crime,  and  “Jarvis  Matcham 
was  found  guilty  and  executed.”  Although  Hun- 
tingdonshire and  Alconbury  are  not  mentioned, 
and  although  the  date  of  the  murder  is  referred 
to  somewhere  between  the  years  1800  and  1810, 
yet  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  account  is  substantially 
more  correct  than  that  of  Ingoldsby.  The 
Matcham  of  my  old  Huntingdonshire  informant, 
who  was  hung  at  Alconbury,  and  was  the  last 
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person  hung  in  chains  in  Huntingdonshire,  is  the 
hero  of  the  Ingoldsby  Legend  and  of  the  story  in 
Demonology  and  Witchcraft.  Perhaps  he  is  now 
so  identified  for  the  first  time. 

I have  made  further  inquiries  from  the  old  cot- 
tager, and,  in  addition  to  what  I stated  in  my  pre- 
vious note  (3*’'^  S.  viii.  422),  he  now  tells  me  the 
following  particulars : — Jarvis  was  Matcham’s 
Christian  name.  He  was  recruiting ; and  he  and 
the  drummer  were  quartered  at  the  White  Horse 
at  Alconhury.  Matcham  was  a drinking  man, 
and  had  got  out  of  his  money  ; and  the  drummer 
had  got  a good  hit.  That  was  why  Matcham 
murdered  him.”  (He  did  not  know  anything 
about  Matcham’s  embezzling  the  soldiers’  pay.) 

It  was  about  a mile  from  Alconhury,  as  you  go 
Easton,  where  it  was  done.  But  it  was  ill-con- 
venient to  hang  him  just  at  that  spotj  so  they 
put  up  the  gibbet  nigher  to  Alconhury,  on  a bit  of 
ground  belonging  to  the  parish-clerk,  close  against 
the  river.  The  river  often  flooded  over  there,  so 
that  the  coaches  and  posting-carriages  had  some- 
thing to  do  to  get  safe  over  ] and  the  bridge  was 
narrow  j so  there  were  white  posts  set  up,  painted 
black  on  the  top.  The  chains  clipped  Mateham’s 
body  quite  close,  in  the  way  I told  you  — close 
round  his  head  and  down  his  arms  and  his  legs, 
and  he  hung  by  a swivel,  and  twisted  round  with 
the  wind,  and  would  blow  straight  out  when  there 
was  a hurricane.  There  was  a sight  of  drovers 
on  the  road  at  that  time ; and  them  owdacious 
drover-boys,  instead  of  being  frit  at  Matcham, 
used  to  make  game  of  him.  I mind  me  of  one 
morning  when  I had  to  go  from  ^ The  Wheat- 
sheaf  ’ to  Easton,  betwixt  three  and  four  o’clock, 
just  as  it  were  dawning,  and,  when  I got  nigh  the 
gibbet,  there  was  Matcham  had  been  took  down — 
for  the  swivel  had  broken — and  he  was  stuck  right 
up  on  one  of  the  postes.  It  gave  me  a turn,  I can 
promise  you.  It  was  never  rightly  found  out  who 
did  it,  but  it  always  were  laid  on  them  owdacious 
drover-boys.  Matcham  went  away  from  Alcon- 
bury  as  soon  as  the  murder  were  done ; and  I think 
it  was  a matter  of  seven  year  before  he  were  took. 
It  happened  in  a curious  way.  He  were  walking 
out  with  another  soldier  ” (such  was  the  old  man’s 
version,  and  not  the  sailor”  of  Ingoldsby  and 
Scott),  when  the  stones  began  to  rise  up  and  roll 
afore  ’em.  AVell,’  says  the  soldier,  ‘this  is  a 
curious  sight.  Such  a queer  thing  wouldn’t  be, 
unless  there  was  something  very  bad  either  about 
3mu  or  me  ; so  we’d  better  part  compan}^’ 
‘You’ve  no  call  to  part  company  with  me,'  sa3^s 
Matcham ; ‘ it’s  me  that  is  bad,  and  it’s  for  me  that 
them  stones  is  a rolling.’  ‘Why,  whatever  can 
you  have  done  ? ’ says  the  soldier.  ‘ I’ll  make  a 
clean  breast  of  it,’  says  Matcham;  ‘for  I’ve  never 
had  no  peace  of  mind  ever  since  it  were  done.’” 
(The  old  man  could  not  remember  about  any  ghost 
appearing,  or  having  heard  any  talk  of  the" ghost  ; 


“though,”  he  said  philosophically,  “very  likely 
there  were ; for  they  always  put  a ghost  into  them 
sort  o’  murders;  but  it  wern’t  according  to  my 
belief;  so  perhaps  I made  no  account  of  it.”) 
“ So,  Matcham  was  brought  up  to  Huntingdon ; 
and  there  he  was  tried ; and  they  hung  him  in 
chains  where  I tell’d  3^011.  He  wore  his  regi- 
mentals, and  it  was  them  as  made  the  red  rags 
that  fiapped  from  the  chains.” 

The  printed  works  relating  to  Huntingdonshire 
are  but  few ; and,  so  far  as  I can  discover,  only 
one  of  them  makes  the  least  reference  to  Match- 
ham’s  case ; but  this,  however,  is  valuable  for  its 
dates  and  names.  Under  the  head  of  “Alcon- 
bury,”  at  p.  62  of  Ctonbii  b Hmitingdonshire  Direc- 
tory (1856)  is  the  following : — 

“ Jarvis  Matchan  (sjc)  was  executed  at  Huntingdon^ 
2nd  August,  1786,  and  hung  in  chains  in  the  parish  of 
Alconbur}^,  for  the  wilful  murder  of  Benjamin  Jones,  a 
drummer-bo3*  belonging  to  the  49th  Kegiment  of  Foot, 
on  the  19th  of  August,  1780.  The  gibbet  stood  in  a field 
near  the  old  north  road,  near  the  wood  leading  to  Wey 
Bridge.” 

So  far  as  my  old  cottager  informant  could  re- 
member, it  was  “rather  better  than  thirt}"  3’'ears 
ago  ” since  Matcham’s  body  was  taken  from  the 
gibbet.  His  trial  is  probal)!}'  recorded  in  some 
book  of  “ Remarkable  Trials  ” ; and,  now  that 
your  correspondent  Oxoniensis  has  put  us  on  the 
proper  scent,  we  may  yet  be  able  to  learn  more 
particulars  than  I have  here  noted  relative  to  the 
Alconhury  miu’derer  and  his  identification  with 
the  Matcham  of  the  Ingoldsby  Legends  and  Scott’s 
Demonology.  Citthbert  Bede. 


THE  PALLIUM. 

(3^^  S.  viii.  454.) 

To  answer  all  CaxojST  Dalton’s  queries  fully, 
would  require  far  more  space  than  “ N.  & Q.”  can 
reasonably  be  expected  to  allow  : but  a few  brief 
notes  in  repl3^  will  probably  be  deemed  sufficient. 

1.  I think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Pal- 
lium was  originally  the  imperial  Roman  toga.  It 
was  most  probably  granted  at  first  by  the  emperor  as 
a mark  of  honour  and  distinction,  to  the  Pope  only. 
Afterwards  it  was  assumed  by  the  patriarchs  of  the 
East,  and  these  in  time  thought  proper  to  confer  it 
upon  all  their  bishops ; so  that  now  it  is  worn  by  all 
the  Greek  bishops,  though  much  broader  and  of  a 
different  form  from  the  Palliums  of  the  W est.  Pope 
Benedict  XIV.  attributes  to  St.  Mark,  Pope,  who 
succeeded  St.  Sylvester  in  336,  the  first  concession 
of  the  Pallium  to  the  Bishop  of  Ostia,  who  was  to 
use  it  when  he  consecrated  the  Bishop  of  Rome. 
Otherwise  it  was  for  some  time  granted  exclu- 
sively to  the  Pope’s  vicars  ; so  that  when  St.  Gre- 
gory sent  over  St.  Augustin  to  England,  and  gave 
him  the  Pallium,  with  full  jurisdiction,  he  still 
required  him  to  receive  consecration  from  the 
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Archbisliop  of  Arles^  who  was  the  Pope’s  vicar. 
Then  it  became  customary  for  many  archbishops 
to  apply  for  the  Pallium  as  a favour,  till  about  the 
eighth  century  j since  which  time  all  archbishops 
received  it,  except  those  in  partihus. 

2.  The  Pallium  is  made  of  lambs’  wool,  from 
the  fleeces  of  lambs  blessed  at  Pome  on  the  feast 
of  St.  Agnes,  and  woven  by  the  nuns.  It  is  laid 
upon  the  high  altar  at  St.  Peter’s,  and  then  blessed. 
F ormerly  it  was  worn  very  long,  and  hung  down 
to  the  feet,  as  may  be  seen  on  old  effigies ; and  it 
had  purple  crosses  upon  it,  varying  in  number. 
Now  it  is  much  shorter,  and  has  Hack  crosses, 
made  of  black  silk,  and  edged  with  black  cord. 
These  are  six  in  number,  four  on  the  circular  part 
round  the  shoulders,  and  one  on  each  part  hanging 
down  in  front  and  at  the  back.  The  Pallium  is 
worn  on  the  shoulders,  with  a pendant  before  and 
behind,  the  ends  of  both  being  sheathed  in  thin 
lead,  covered  with  black  silk. 

3.  The  mystical  signification  of  the  Pallium  is 
thus  expressed  by  Pope  Benedict  XIV.  in  his  Al- 
locution of  Sept.  23,  1750 : — 

“ It  is  not  only  an  ornament  of  dignity, but  is 

woven  of  wool,  and  not  of  flax,  and  worn  aboirt  tlie  neck, 
to  signify  that  sheep,  Avhich,  when  lost,  the  good  Shepherd 
sought,  found,  and  brought  back  on  his  shoulders  to  the 
sheepfold.” 

The  same  is  beautifully  declared  in  the  Prayers 
used  in  blessing  the  Pallium  on  the  eve  of  SS. 
Peter  and  Paul ; which  also  implores  for  the  arch- 
bishop who  shall  wear  it,  that  beholding  the  crosses 
upon  it,  he  may  see  that  the  cross  is  laid  upon  his 
shoulders,  and  so  become  crucified  to  the  world, 
and  that  the  world  may  be  crucified  to  him  ; that 
he  may  take  it  upon  him  as  the  yoke  of  the  Gospel, 
and  find  it  light  and  sweet : that  it  may  be  to  him 
moreover  a symbol  of  unity,  and  a token  of  perfect 
communion  with  the  Apostolic  See,  a bond  of 
charity,  the  cord  of  divine  inheritance,  a pledge  of 
eternal  salvation ; that  in  the  day  of  the  coming 
of  the  Prince  of  pastors,  he  may,  together  with  the 
sheep  committed  to  his  care,  obtain  the  robe  of 
glory  and  immortality.  These  are  the  recognised 
mystical  significations  of  the  Pallium;  and  the 
opinion  of  Du  Cange  appears  unfounded. 

4.  The  jurisdiction  of  an  archbishop  depends  so 
much  upon  his  obtaining  the  Pallium,  that  he  may 
not  even  style  himself  archbishop  till  he  has  re- 
ceived it ; nor  can  he  exercise  any  powers  as  arch- 
bishop. ^^Etenim,”  says  Benedict  XIV.,  ^^per 
Pallium  confertur  Archiepiscopis  plenitudo  pas- 
toralis  officii.”  (De  Synodo  Dioeces.  lib.  ii.  cap.  6.) 
Thus  he  cannot  convoke  a council,  consecrate 
chrism,  dedicate  churches,  ordain  clergy,  or  con- 
secrate bishops. 

5.  As  the  Pallium  of  an  archbishop  cannot  be 
worn  by  his  successor,  who  must  apply  for  a new 
one  from  the  Holy  See,  he  is  buried  with  it.  This 
is  expressly  directed  in  the  Cceremoniale  Episcopo- 


rum,  which,  after  enumerating  the  other  episcopal 
ornaments,  adds  : ac  etiani  Pallio  cum  spinulis, 
si  erit  Archiepiscopus.”  (Lib.  ii.  cap.  38.) 

A similar  direction  is  given  in  the  Pontifical. 
There  are  accordingly  many  instances  of  arch- 
bishops being  so  buried.  I need  only  mention  that 
of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  of  whom  the  monk 
Gervase,  who  helped  to  bury  him,  says : Habuit 
albam  in  qua  sacratus  est ; tunicam  quoque  et  dal- 
maticam,  casulam,  pallium  et  mitram.”  (Gervas. 
Act,  Puntif.  Cant,  quoted  by  Dr.  Kock,  Church  of 
our  Fathers,  vol.  ii.  p.  157.) 

6.  The  archbishop  may  wear  the  Pallium  only 
when  he  celebrates  pontifically,  and  in  his  own 
province,  and  only  in  a church,  and  on  the  prin- 
cipal festivals.  These  are  all  specified  in  the 
Pontijicale  Pomanum,  and  it  cannot  be  requisite 
to  enumerate  them  here.  The  reader  desirous  o 
further  information  may  consult  Benedict  XIV., 
De  Synodo,  the  Bihliotheca  of  Ferraris,  and  Dr. 
Rock’s  valuable  Church  of  our  Fathers, 

F.  C.  H. 


With  reference  to  the  fourth  query  of  J.  DALTOit 
whether  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Metropolitan  de- 
pended upon  the  reception  of  his  Pall  ? ” the  fol- 
lowing statute,  copied  and  translated  for  me  by  an 
Irish  friend,  will  show  that  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  personally  to  receive  it  before  entering 
upon  his  episcopal  duties : — 

“ Statutes,  Ordinances  and  Acts  in  a certain  Parliament 
of  the  Lord  the  King  holden  at  Naas  on  Friday  next 
after  the  Feast  of  St.  Andrew  the  Apostle,  in  the  12th 
Year  of  King  Edward  I Vth,  before  Thomas  Fitzmau- 
rice,  Earl  of  Kildare,  Deputy  of  George  Duke  of  Cla- 
rence, Lieutenant  of  the  Lord  the  King  himself,  of  his 
Land  of  Ireland,  prorogued  and  from  thence  to  the  city 
of  the  same  Lord  the  King  of  Dublin,  &c.,  terminated 
in  these  words  : — 

“C.  11.  Likewise  at  the  praj^er  of  John  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  Primate  of  Ireland.  Whereas  the  said  Arch- 
bishop hath  sent  to  the  Court  of  Pome  for  his  Pall,  with- 
out which  he  cannot  give  Holy  Orders  nor  exercise  other 
divine  Acts  and  Solemnities  according  to  his  dignity,  and 
of  necessity  must  receive  the  same  in  his  proper  person, 
at  the  Monastery  of  Oseney  in  England,  and  in  no  other 
place ; whereupon  the  premises  considered,  It  is  granted 
by  the  Authority  of  the  said  Parliament,  that  the  said 
Archbishop  shall  have  licence  to  absent  himself  out  of 
this  Land  for  the  space  of  'half  a year  after  his  passage 
into  the  Land  of  England,  exclusive  of  the  Time  and 
Space  that  it  shall  happen  to  the  said  Archbishop  to  await 
the  wind  in  his  retuni  out  of  the  said  land,  and  to  receive 
all  the  profits  and  commodities  pertaining  to  him  within 
this  Land  by  his  officers,  servants,  or  ministers  during  his 
said  absence,  without  any  impeachment  of  the  King  our 
sovereign  Lord,  his  heirs,  ministers,  or  officers,  for  the 
time  being,  any  statutes  or  ordinances  made  against  ab- 
sentees out  of  tire  said  land  notwithstanding.” 

WL  II.  Ttjenee. 

8,  Turl  Street,  Oxford. 
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JOHN  GAULE. 

(3’-«  S.  viii.  519.) 

Master  John  Gaule/’  who  in  1629  styles  him- 
self Utriiisqne  olim  Academiee,”  was  chaplain 
to  Baptist  liicks^  Viscount  Oampden.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  Preacher  of  the  Word  of 
God  at  Great  Staughton  [near  St.  Neot’s],  in 
Huntingdonshire,”  as  early  as  1631 ; and  is  stated 
by  one  of  his  successors  to  have  been  presented 
to  that  vicarage  about  1632  by  the  Viscountess 
Oampden ; by  whom,  in  1637,  the  advowson  of 
the  vicarage  was  conveyed  to  St.  John’s  College, 
Oxford.  Nathaniel  Lawrence  however,  appointed 
vicar  in  1623,  continued  to  write  himself  ‘ ^ Vica- 
rius  ” until  the  end  of  1636,  and  Minister” 
until  1646.  In  the  ^Hleport  to  the  Committee 
of  Enquiry  about  scandalous  Ministers  ” (Lansd. 
MS.,  469),  ^^Mr.  John  Gaule,  a preaching  Mi- 
nister,” is  returned  as  incumbent  of  “ Stoughton 
Mag.”  parish.  That  he  was  a courageous  and 
formidable  opponent  to  Hopkins,  the  W itchfinder, 
is  evident  from  a letter  written  ]3y  that  worthy  to 
^^M.  N.,”  who  was  probably  some  functionary  of 
the  place : — 

“ My  service  to  your  Worship  presented,  I have  this 
day  I’eceiued  a letter,  &c.,  to  come  to  a towne  called 
Great  Staughton  to  search  for  evill  disposed  persons 
called  witches  (though  I lieare  your  minister  is  farre 
against  us  through  ignorance).  I intend  to  come  (God 
willing)  the  sooner  to  heare  his  singular  judgment  on 
the  behalfe  of  such  pai'ties.  I have  known  a minister  in 
Suffolke  preach  as  much  against  their  discovery  in  a 
pulpit,  and  forced  to  recant  it  (b}^  the  Committee)  in  the 
same  place.  I much  inarvaile  such  euiil  members  should 
have  any  (much  more  any  of  the  clergy,  who  should 
daily  preach  terrour  to  convince  such  offenders),  stand  up 
to  take  their  parts  against  such  as  are  complainants  for 
the  king,  and  sufferers  themselves  with  their  families 
and  estates.  I intend  to  give  your  towne  a visit  sud- 
denly. I am  to  come  to  Kimbolton  this  weeke,  and  it 
shall  bee  tenne  to  one  but  I will  come  to  your  towne  first ; 
but  I would  certainely  know  afore  whether  your  town 
affords  many  sticklers  for  such  cattell,  or  [is]  willing  to 
give  and  afford  us  good  welcome  and  entertainement  as 
other  where  I have  beene ; else  I shall  wave  your  shire 
(not  as  yet  beginning  in  any  part  of  it  inyselfe),  and 
betake  me  to  such  places  whei'e  I doe  and  may  persist 
without  controle  but  with  thankes  and  recompence.  So 
I humbly  take  my  leave  and  rest,  your  servant  to  be 
commanded,  “ Matthew  Hopkins.” 

(Gaule’s  Select  Cases  of  Conscience  touching  Witches 
and  Witchcrafts,  London,  1646,  12mo,  p.  77,  78, 
“ Dedicated  to  his  ever  honoured  Valentine  Wanton, 
Esquire,  Colonell,  &c.,  with  all  the  good  people  of 
the  Parish.”  Scott’s  Demonoloqy  and  Witchcraft, 
p.  253—257.) 

John  Gaule  bad  three  daughters.  Elizabeth, 
the  eldest,  baptized  Jan.  6,  1632,  ^Gvas  married 
unto  J ohn  Hawkins,  of  the  parish  of  Great  Cat- 
worth,  Gentleman,  the  16*^  daie  of  Januarie, 
1653,  by  Justice  Burrell.”  Anna,  the  second, 
baptized  April  5,  1635,  was  married,  August  28, 
1651,  to  “ Steven  Anderson  (Mynister  of  Great 
Catworth)  j”  and  had  issue  Elizabeth,  borne 


the  21®*^  daie  of  March,  1653,  and  baptized  the 
18*^^  daie  of  Aprill,  1654,  in  this  [Great  Staugh- 
ton] Paryshe  Church.”  Eleanor  Gaule  was  bap- 
tized Jan.  5,  1639. 

On  the  chancel  floor  is  a brass  plate  with  this 
inscription  : — 

“ Memoriie  Sacram. 

Hie  jacet  Venerabilis  admodum  senex 
Magister  John  Gaule, 

Theologus  consummatus,  et  omnibus  numeris  absolutus, 
scriptor  neivosus  et  acutus,  Concionator  egregius  et  as- 
siduus,  ubiq.  ecclesise  et  Majestatis  Eegiie  assertor  (nec 
florentis  magis  utriusq.  quam  afilictse),  Idemq.  Perduel- 
lium  et  Schismaticai  Functionis  Impugnator  acerrimus. 
Qui  cum  Deo  et  inuneri  suo  in  Evangelio  per  annos  quin- 
quagi[n]ta  sex  (et  quod  excurrit)  munera  cum  fide  et 
diligentia  in  hac  parochia  deservisset : Octogesimum  sex- 
turn  letatis  suae  annum  agens  ad  celum  aspiravit  viii.  die 
mensis  Julij,  Anno  Salutis  m.d.c.lxxxvii.” 

I have  tlie  following  list  of  his  writings,  but 
am  not  certain  of  its  accuracy : — 

1.  Sermon  on  John  x.  1618. 

2.  Sermon  on  Mark  vii.  37.  1628. 

3.  Votive  Speculations  upon  Jesus  Christ’s  Prediction, 

&c.  1628. 

4.  Distractions,  or,  The  Holy  Madnesse,  &c.  1629. 

5.  Votive  Speculations  on  Abram,  &c.  1630. 

6.  Cases  of  Conscience  touching  Witches,  &c.  1646. 

[Is  this  the  work  mentioned  by  Lowndes  under  the 
title  of  An  Exposure  of  some  of  the  nefarious 
Acts  of  Witchfinders,  1646  ? ] 

7.  Assize  Sermon  at  Huntingdon.  1649. 

8.  Ilvp-iJ.avTLa.  The  Mag-astro-mancer,  &c.  1652. 

9.  Vindication  of  Rom.  i.  in  answer  to  Jeremy  Tavlor. 

1657. 

10.  Admonition  to  Moderation.  1660. 

11.  Sermon  on  1 Cor.  xv.  55. 

12.  The  Christian  Conjuring  of  the  Quaking  Spirit. 

Wherein  is  Charmed  (as  wisely  as  he  was  able) 
that  Old  Serpentine  Hieresy  of  the  Spirit’s  mov- 
ing without,  beyond,  against  the  Written  Word. 
Hatched  by  the  Papists,  entertained  b}’  the  Anna- 
baptists,  hurried  on  by  these  Fanatick  Quakers. 

Joseph  Eix,  M.D. 

St.  Neot’s. 


This  once  noted  writer,  the  antagonist  of  Jerem}’" 
Taylor,  and  the  author  of  a work  which  has  often 
been  attributed  to  that  great  divine,  vv^as  of  Mag- 
dalen College,  Cambridge ; B. A.  1623-4.  His 
matriculation  cannot  be  found,  and  it  is  probable 
that  he  was  originally  of  Oxford.  He  was  vicar 
of  Great  Staughton,  in  Huntingdonshire,  in  or  be- 
fore 1646,  and  was  apparently  living  in  1660,  when 
his  Admonition  to  Moderation  was  published.  His 
Select  Cases  of  Conscience  touching  Witches  and 
Witchcraft  are  dedicated  to  Colonel  Valentine 
Wauton  and  the  other  parishioners  of  Great 
Staughton.  This  is  followed  by  an  impudent  letter 
from  Matthew  Hopkins,  the  execrable  witch- 
finder.  C.  H.  & Thompson  CoopePw 

Cambridge. 
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S.  viii.  522.) 

The  lines  upon  Wordsworth^  said  by  your  cor- 
respondent J.  B.  to  have  been  written  on  a blank 
page  of  Lord  Byron’s  Corsair^  and  to  have  been 
(as  I have  no  doubt  they  were),  the  composition  of 
that  noble  author,  are  not  original,  nor  I am.  sure 
would  he  have  claimed  them  as  such,  but 
appeared  in  substance  in  a pseudo  Peter  Bell, 
published  before  Wordsworth’s  poem,  the  real 
Simon  Pure,”  came  to  light.  I cannot,  at  this 
distance  of  time,  be  positive  as  to  dates ; but  infer 
that  the  case  was  as  I state  it,  and  that  the  an- 
ticipation ” appeared  before  the  reality,  from  the 
fact  that  a copy  of  the  third  edition  of  the  former, 
printed  for  Taylor  & Hessey,  93,  Fleet  Street, 
now  lies  before  me;  while  Wordsworth’s  Peter 
Bell  was  printed  for  Longman  & Co.  in  the  same 
year.  It  is  supposed  that  the  authors  of  the 
Rejected  Addresses  were  the  parties  who  amused 
themselves  and  the  public  at  the  Poet  Laureat’s 
expence. 

Certain  it  is  that  no  one,  not  even  the  warmest 
of  his  admirers,  could  have  foreseen  what  the 
genuine  Peter  Bell  would  be,  or  why  the  author 
should  have  preferred  taking  his  aerial  voyage  in 
a little  boat,  instead  of  doing  so  by  the  more  con- 
genial conveyance  of  a balloon.  But  his  pecu- 
liarities seem  to  have  made  chief  impression  on 
Lord  Byron’s  mind.  In  Bon  Juan,  canto  i.  stanza 
205,  occur  the  following  lines : — - 

“ Thou  shalt  believe  in  Milton,  Dryden,  Pope  ; 

Thoushalt  not  set  up  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Southey; 
Because  the  first  is  crazed  beyond  all  hope. 

The  second  drunk,  the  third  so  quaint  and  mouth}^ : 
With  Crabbe  it  may  be  difficult  to  cope,”  &c. 

And  in  the  122nd  stanza  of  the  same  : — 

“ ‘ Go,  little  book,  from  this  my  solitude  ! 

I cast  thee  on  the  waters — go  thy  ways ! 

And  if,  as  I believe,  thy  vein  is  good. 

The  world  will  find  thee  after  many  days.’ 

When  Southey’s  read,  and  Wordsworth  undei'stood, 

I can’t  help  putting  in  my  claim  to  praise,”  &c. 

In  canto  hi.  stanzas  98,  99,  100  : — 

“ We  learn  from  Horace  ‘ Homer  sometimes  sleeps,’ 

W e feel,  without  him,  Wordsworth  sometimes  wakes, — 
To  show  with  what  complacency  he  creeps. 

With  his  dear  ‘ Waggoners’  around  his  lakes. 

He  wishes  for  ‘ a boat  ’ to  sail  the  deeps — 

Of  ocean  ? No,  of  air  ; and  then  he  makes 
Another  outcry  for  a ‘ little  boat,’ 

And  drivels  seas  to  set  it  well  afloat. 

“ If  he  must  fain  sweep  o’er  the  etherial  plain. 

And  Pegasus  runs  restive  in  his  ‘ Waggon,’ 

Could  he  not  beg  the  loan  of  Charles’s  Wain  ? 

Or  pray  Medea  for  a single  dragon  ? 

Or  if  too  classic  for  his  vulgar  brain. 

He  fear’d  his  neck  to  venture  such  a nag  on. 

And  he  must  needs  mount  nearer  to  the  moon, 

Could  not  the  blockhead  ask  for  a balloon  ? 


“ ‘ Pedlars,’  and  ‘ Boats,’  and  ‘ Waggons!  ’ Oh  ye  shades 
Of  Pope  and  Dryden,  are  we  come  to  this.?  " 

That  trash  of  such  sort  not  alone  evades 
Contempt,  but  from  the  bathos’  vast  abyss 
Floats  scum-like  uppermost,  and  these  Jack  Cades 
Of  sense  and  song  above  your  graves  may  hiss — 

The  ‘ Little  Boatman,’  and  his  ‘ Peter  Bell,’ 

Can  sneer  at  him  who  drew  ‘ Achithophel ! ’ ” 

But  I am  wandering  from  the  snbj  ect ; and  the 
wisb  to  show  what  was  Lord  Byron’s  feeling 
with  regard  to  Wordsworth  has  made  me  tran- 
scribe his  libels  upon  the  latter  perhaps  at  greater 
length  than  I ought  to  have  done.  To  resume, 
then,  the  story  of  the  pseudo  Peter  Bell  and  “ W. 
W.”  The  poem  opens  after  a short  but  amusing 
preface,  by  stating  that  the  day  is  March  31 ; the 
time  half-past  seven  in  the  evening;  and  the 
moon  is  shining  on  an  old  man  poring  over  a 
gravestone.  After  some  remarks  (not  of  course  to 
be  omitted)  on  the  moon,  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  old  man,  who  appears  to  be 
Peter  Bell ; and  his  manner,  dress,  parentage,  and 
liabits  are  most  graphically  described.  His  father, 
we  are  told,  was  a bellman  once,  his  mother  a 
beldame  ol^”  and  that  they  sold  pins  and  pepper- 
mint at  Keswick  ; that  Bett}'-  Foy  was  his  aunt, 
Simon  Lee  and  Alice  Fell  his  nephew  and  niece  ; 
and  that  he  had  no  brother  is  proved  by  the  fact, 
that  his  mother  had  no  other  son.”  Mixed  rip 
with  these  particulars  are  some  notices  of  a very 
humorous  nature  respecting  his  dress  and  person ; 
which  it  would  be  scarcely  possible,  and  unjust 
to  the  author,  to  attempt  to  abridge.  But  mean- 
while time  passes  on,  the  clock  is  striking  eight, 
and  Peter  Bell  must  hasten,  because — four  more 
hours  and  ’twill  be  late.”  His  purpose  there  is  to 
find  a particular  tombstone ; and  in  his  search  he 
is  represented  to  light  upon  those  erected  to — 
The  Ancient  Marinere,”  Martha  Hay,  Old  Mat- 
thews, Betty  Foy,  Simon  Lee,  Harry  Gill,  Goody 
Blake,  the  We  are  Seven,”  Andrew  Jones,  The 
Idiot  Boy,  Barbara  Lewthwaite,  Alice  Fell,  Ste- 
phen Hill,  Reginald  Shore,  Giles  Fleming,  and 
Susan  Gale,  in  short,  to  most  of  the  heroes  and 
heroines  of  Mr.  Wordsworth’s  Poems.  At  last, 
the  old  man  finds  what  he  is  looking  for;  but 
this  must  be  given  in  the  words  of  the  original : — ■ 

“ And  tears  are  thick  with  Peter  Bell, 

Yet  still  he  sees  one  blessed  tomb  ; 

Tow’rds  it  he  creeps  with  spectacles, 

And  bending  on  his  leather  knees. 

He  reads  the  Za/ie-iest  Poet’s  doom. 

“ The  letters  printed  are  by  fate. 

The  death  they  say  was  suicide  ; * 

He  reads — ‘ Here  licth  W.  W., 

Who  never  more  will  ti'ouble  yon,  trouble  you 
The  old  man  smokes  who  ’tis  that  died. 

“ * It  surely  cannot  be  intended  here  to  express  that  the 
individual,  but  that  his  poetry  was  suicidal ; following 
out  an  idea  before  expressed  in  stanza  34,  viz.  — 

“ . . . like  the  fear  of  Mr.  Collins 

He  died  ‘ of  sounds  himself  had  made.’  ” 
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‘ Go  home,  go  home — old  man,  go  home  ; 

Peter,  la}"  thee  down  at  night ; 

Thon  art  happy,  Peter  Bell ; 

Say  thy  prayei’s  for  Alice  Fell, 

Thou  hast  seen  a blessed  sight.’ 


“ He  quits  that  moonlight  yard  of  skulls. 

And  still  he  feels  right  glad,  and  smiles 
With  moral  joy  at  that  old  tomb  ; 

Peter’s  cheek  recalls  its  bloom, 

And  as  he  creepeth  by  the  tiles, 

He  mutters  ever — ‘ W.  W. 

Xever  more  will  trouble  you,  trmible  von.’  ” 

^ X.  Y.  Z. 


THE  EEV.  JOHX  KENNEDY. 

(3^^  S.  viii.  371.) 

On"  the  headstone,  at  the  east  end  of  Bradley 
church,  there  is  the  following  inscription  : — 

“ To  the  memory  of  the  Eev.  John  Kennedy,  A.M., 
Eector  of  this  parish  upwards  of  48  years.  He  died 
Feb.  4,  1782,  aged  84  years.  Header,  if  thou  wouldest 
know  more  of  this  good  and  learned  man,  consult  his 
book. 

“ J.  H.  poni  curavit.” 

J.  H.,”  I presume  was  John  Harris,  the  suc- 
ceeding rector.  Which  of  Mr.  Kennedy’s  hooks  is 
referred  to  by  the  inscription  P 

In  the  south-west  corner  of  the  churchyard, 
there  is  a headstone  to  the  memory  of  William 
Hawford,  erroneously  described  as  Vicar”  of 
Bradley ; who  died  February  8,  1731,  aged 
eighty-four  years. 

This  place  seems  to  be  remarkable  for  the 
length  of  time  during  which  the  last  six  rectors 
have  held  the  living,  i.  e.  from  1578  to  1858, 
being  280  years,  and  giving  an  average  of  forty- 
six  years  and  eight  months  to  each  rector.  From 
the  handwriting  and  regular  form  of  the  entries 
in  the  register,  I infer  that  James  Lightwood, 
who  was  buried  March  27,  1637,  had  been  rector 
from  1578  at  least  j i.  e.  fifty-nine  years  at  least. 
George  Mason  was  rector  from  1637  till  1671,  or 
thirty-four  years  ; W.  Hawford,  from  March  1671 
till  February  1731,  or  nearly  sixty  years ; J. 
Kennedy,  from  November  1732  till  February  1782, 
or  forty-nine  years ; John  Harris,  from  1782  till 
1805,  or  twenty-three  years ; and  Mr.  Skynner, 
from  1805  till  April  1858,  or  fifty-three  years. 

Thomas  Bancroft,  the  poet,  who  was  born  at 
Chellaston,  is  buried  at  Bradley ; and  the  entry 
in  the  register  is  “ Thomas  Bancroft  (y®  Muses’ 
favorite),  buryed  Nov.  5,  1658.” 

The  register  contains  also  the  following  re- 
markable entr}"  in  the  year  1641 : “ Cafiins  Bur- 
rowgh.  Esq*",  was  buried  OcP  y'’  25‘’"  Ann.  sup. 
diet,  was  slaine  the  friday  sennit  [seven  nights] 
before  on  the  backside  of  Bradley  Hall.”  At 
this  time  Bradley  belonged  to  Sir  Andrew  Knive- 
ton,  and  the  Hall  stood  at  the  western  end  of  the 
churchyard. 

During  the  civil  w'ar,  the  entries  cease  to  be  in 


the  rector’s  handwriting  after  1643,  and  begin 
again  in  his  writing  in  1660. 

The  register  is  on  paper,  and  the  earliest  parts 
of  it  are  in  a very  bad  state.  C.  S.  G. 


MAEIA,  COUNTESS  MAESHAL. 

1 (3^d  257.) 

The  records  afibrd  no  reply  to  Heemeis'TKUDe’s 
query  respecting  this  lady.  They  give,  however, 
information  which  suggests  that  she  was  a We- 
don.  Her  first  husband  was  Ealph  de  Cobham  ; 
her  second,  YVilliam  de  Braose ; her  third  Thomas, 
fifth  son  of  Edward  I.  The  last,  who  died  in 
12  Edw.  III.,  bequeathed  to  her  all  his  goods  and 
chattels  in  England  and  Wales  (Cott.  Jul.  C.  vii. 
174).  Ealph,  her  first  husband,  died  in  19  Edw.  11. 
{Inq.  p.  m.  No.  93),  leaving  by  her  an  only  son 
John,  then  one  year  old.  It  does  not  appear  when 
she  married  William  de  Braose,  or  when  he  died. 
He  was  the  third  son  of  William  de  Braose,  Lord 
of  Gower,  by  his  third  wife  Maria  de  Eos  (Ahhr, 
Plac.,  10  Edw.  II.).  He  married  first  Eleanor, 
daughter  of  Eoger  de  Bavent  ] and  had  by  her  a 
son  Peter,  who  married  Joan,  daughter  and  heir 
of  John  de  Wedon  by  his  wife  (name  not  re- 
corded), daughter  and  heir  of  Ada,  heiress  of  her 
brother  Thomas  de  Sandford. 

Peter  had  a son  and  heir,  John,  whose  sou  and 
heir  was  another  John.  Sir  John  de  Wedon  was 
probably  a younger  son  of  Ealph  de  Wedon,  who 
died  in  30  Edw.  I.  {Inq.  p.  m.  43),  leaving  a son 
and  heir  Ealph  ,*  whose  estates,  with  those  of  his 
wife  Elizabeth,  were  seized  by  the  crown  in 

2 Edw.  III. ; and  though  restored,  were  held 
only  during  pleasure.  An  inquisition  has  been 
unfortunately  lost  or  mislaid,  which  in  the  calen- 
dar of  hiq.  p.  m.  is  149  of  the  2nd  Nos.  of  2 Edw^ 
III. : Eadus  de  Wedon  and  Elizabeth,  zlvo?'  ejus^ 
with  a list  of  his  lands  and  her  lands.  In  35 
Edw.  III.,  by  a deed  dated  at  Framlingham  Castle, 
John  de  Cobham  granted  for  life  to  his  mother 
Maria  de  Breuse,  Countess  of  Norfolk,  all  the 
right  and  claim  which,  by  concession  or  feofment 
of  Ealph  de  Wedon,  he  had  in  his  manors,  &c., 
in  Bucks,  Beds,  &c.  ( Cott.  Jul.  C.  vii.  174).  After 
his  mother’s  death,  which  was  in  36  Edw.  III., 
he  surrendered  these  estates  to  the  king,  who,  in 
the  38th  of  his  reign,  granted  them  to  him  for 
life  {Itot.  Pat.)  ; and  in  the  follow"ing  year  granted 
to  Peter  de  Breose,  W"edonhull,  formerly  the 
possession  of  Ealph  de  Wedon,  and  then  of  John 
de  Cobham  {Pot.  Patl). 

In  the  42nd  of  his  reign,  the  king  granted  to 
Alicia  Peryers  the  manor  of  Ardington,  which 
had  belonged  to  Maria,  the  Countess  Marshal,  the 
king’s  aunt.  Ardington  had  been  one  of  the 
estates  of  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Ealph  de  Wedon. 
Walton,  in  Surrey,  was  of  the  inheritance  of  John, 
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son  of  John  de  Breosej  and  was  held  hy  the 
Countess  Maria  for  some  time  during  his  minority 
{Inq.  p.  m.  31  Edw.  III.,  No.  49,  m.  2).  In  22 
Edw.  III.  he  gave  her  the  manor  of  Boyton, 
Wilts  {Ilarl.,  Charter  83,  D 44).  The  deed  was 
dated  at  Boyton.  The  seal  to  it,  elaborate  and 
elegant,  is  that  of  Johanna,  John’s  grandmother, 
wife  of  Peter  Breose  and  granddaughter  of  Ada 
de  Sandford.  There  is  a central,  heater-shaped 
shield,  with  Breose  arms  (crusily,  a lion  rampant), 
between  three  circular  shields  with  Sandford  arms 
(Three  bars  way,  a bordure  semee  of  crosses). 
The  legend  is — “ Sigill  : Johanne  : Le  : Breens.” 
In  the  following  year,  the  Countess  executed  at 
Wedun  Hull  a notre  manuoir  de  Wedon  Atte- 
hull  ”)  a bond  : the  seal  to  which  is  a fac-simile 
(arms  and  legend  excepted)  of  that  of  Joanna  de 
Breus.  The  arrangements  and  embellishments 
are  the  same.  The  heater-shaped  shield  (Plan- 
tagenet  arms),  in  the  centre,  is  between  three 
circular  shields  (Breose  arms).  The  inscription 
is  imperfect:  “S.  Marie,  Co  ....  Icie.” 

Felix  Latjkent. 

Saleb}^ 


The  Alghm-teee  ahd  Peacocks  S.  viii. 
518.) — It  has  not  yet  been  proved  that  the  words 
in  Hebrew,  so  translated,  are  Sanscrit,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  other  articles  in  that 
inventory.”  It  would  materially  add  to  the  value 
of  Professor  Max  Muller’s  Sketches  of  Philology, 
were  he  to  append  proof  of  his  statements,  by  way 
of  notes,  as  is  done  by  the  Bampton  lecturers.  The 
algumim  of  1 Chron.  ii.  7,  and  2 Cliron.  ix.  10, 11, 
is  by  metathesis  alinugim  in  1 Kings  x.  11, 12 ; the 
latter  preferred  by  Gresenius,  meaning,  he  says,  red 
sandal  luood,  but  according  to  the  Babbins  pearls. 
The  word  is  derived  by  Simon  and  Eichhorn,  from 
an  unused  Hebrew  root,  corresponding  with  the 

Arabic,  , lagam,  to  spit. 

r 

The  tukiim,  or  peacocks,  reached  the  Israelites 
from  Persia  and  Media,  although  their  original 
habitat  was,  most  probably,  India.  The  name  of 
this  bird  in  the  dialect  of  Malabar  is  togei,  accord- 
ing to  Benjn.  Walther,  as  quoted  in  Eichhorn’s 
edition  of  Simon’s  llehreiv  Lexicon;  the  Greek 

name  raws,  or  rao/c??,  and  the  Arabic,  ; taos, 

and  Chaldee,  D^D,  for  the  same  bird,  indicate  that 
it  was  not  a native  of  any  of  these  countries,  but, 
as  an  emigrant,  brought  its  name  with  it. 

T.  J.  Btjcktox. 

Brixton  Hill. 

. Ahciext  Stoke  Coeeik  S.  ix.  12.)  — The 
sculptured  stone  alluded  to  by  A.  under  the  fore- 
going appellation,  was  a familiar  object  to  me  for 
many  years  while  it  stood  in  Mr.  Staniforth’s 
garden  in  the  v/estern  suburb  of  Sheffield.  It 
was  not,  however,  a stone  coffin,  but  the  shaft  of 


an  old  cross,  ornamented  with  the  so-called  Pu- 
nic ” work,  similar  to  specimens  still  standing  in 
the  churchyards  of  Bakewell  and  Eyam,  engraved 
in  Bhodes’  Peak  Scenery.  Its  modern  history  is 
briefly  this  : About  fifty  years  ago,  Mr.  Staniforth, 
a highly  respectable  surgeon,  and  a man  of  varied 
tastes,  found  the  stone  hollowed  out  into  a trough, 
and  doing  duty  as  such,  in  a blacksmith’s  smithy 
in  Sheffield  Park ! Sic  transit,  &c.  He  immedi- 
ately rescued  it  from  its  ignoble  position,  and  pre- 
served it  among*  other 'antiquities  while  he  lived. 
After  his  death  the  relic  passed  to  his  son,  the  late 
John  Staniforth,  solicitor,  who  placed  it  upright 
on  a mound  in  his  garden.  I do  not  knovr  what 
has  become  of  it ',  but  I have  just  seen  a cast  of 
it  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Edvvin  Smith,  at  the 
marble  works.  Cemetery  Bead,  Sheffield.  I be- 
lieve Mr.  Staniforth  could  never  ascertain  either 
where  the  stone  came  from,  or  who  hollowed  it 
out,  except,  if  I rightly  recollect,  the  feeble  evi- 
dence pointed  to  Derbyshire.  J.  H. 

Ikeaktry  IK  Like  (3’"'^  S.  vii.  154.) — Beginald 
ITeber,  in  his  Prize  Poem  Palestine,”  describing' 
the  arm}'-  of  the  Crusaders,  says  : 

“ Here  Gaul’s  proud  sons  with  boastful  mien  advance  ; 

Form  the  long  line,  and  shake  the  cornel  lance  ; 

There,  in  dark  files,  advancing  firm  and  slow. 

Victorious  Albion  twangs  the  deadly  bow,”  &c. 

In  a note  he  subjoins  — 

“ The  formation  in  line  (combat  a-la-Hayes)  was  the 
favourite  order  of  battle  with  the  French,  as  the  dense 
column  was  of  the  English.” 

The  Macedonian  phalanx  was  a close  column 
of  men,  locked  together  by  their  long  sarissce,  or 
lances.  It  yielded,  as  Gibbon  observes,  to  the 
Boman  legion,  equally  firm,  and  more  active  and 
flexible.  Besides,  the  Boman  general  contrived 
to  engage  on  rugged  and  uneven  ground,  where 
the  heavy  phalanx  was  soon  disconcerted,  and 
thrown  into  disorder. 

I think,  but  am  not  sure,  that  Heber  refers  to 
Monstrelet  in  support  of  his  statements.  W.  D. 

Scotch  Proverb  (3'’‘^  S.  ix.  13.) — Cupar  is  a 
royal  burgh  in  Fife,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  County 
Courts.  Hence  the  proverb,  He  who  maun 
gang  to  Cupar  maun  gang  to  Cupar,”  . which  I 
take  to  mean,  He  who  v.fill  go  to  law  must  go  to 
law.  H.  Fish  WICK. 

Charles  Bhtler  (3'’'^  S.  viii.  548.) — Your  cor- 
respondent M.  L.  is  mistaken  in  stating  that  the 
Bev.  James  Wilding  was  presented  to  the  living 
of  Cherbury  by  one  of  Mr.  Butler’s  old  pupils. 
The  living  of  (3hirbury  (now  spelt  with  an  i ”) 
is  one  of  several  whose  incomes  are  paid  out  of 
the  funds  of  Shrewsbuiy  School,  to  which  the 
tithes  of  these  parishes  chiefly  belong;  and  the 
patronage  was  vested,  previous  to  the  Municipal 
Beform  Act,  in  the  Corporation  of  Shrewsbury, 
by  which  body  Mr.  Wilding  was  appointed.  On 
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the  abolition  of  the  old  Corporations  in  1835,  the 
patronage  of  the  school  livings”  as  they  are 
called  (for  burgesses’  sons  educated  at  the  school 
have  a preference),  was  vested  in  trustees,  two 
of  whom  are  the  Earl  of  Powis  and  the  Bishop  of 
Lichfield. 

Mr.  Wilding  did  not  die  last  year,  as  stated,  but 
on  March  11,  1863,  aged  eighty-one.  W.  H. 

St.  Jajies’s  Ltjtheean  Chapel  (3'’*^  S.  viii.  538.) 
As  I received  my  early  German  education  in  the 
Lutheran  Chapel  in  St.  James’s  Palace  — in  the 
royal  pew,  a capacious  room  in  the  gallery — and 
had  an  opportunity  of  surveying  the  chapel  every 
day  for  about  two  years,  I ought  to  know  some- 
thing about  it,  but  I confess  that  I Imow  very 
little.  I believe  it  was  built  by  Inigo  Jones,  in  the 
time  of  Charles  I.,  for  Poman  Catholic  service,  and 
was  first  used  for  German  Lutheran  service  on  the 
arrival  of  George  I.  The  Hanoverian  Gesanyhuch 
was  always  used  there,  and  I well  remember  the 
stentorian  German  chants,  in  which  I had  to 
join.  The  last  chaplain  was  the  late  learned  and 
pious  Dr.  Kiiper,  tutor  of  the  lamented  Princess 
Charlotte,  and  he  must  have  held  the  appoint- 
ment upwards  of  sixty  years.  I have  said  some- 
thing on  this  subject  in  m}^  edition  of  Lowndes, 
article  Kolmann,”  who  was  Kapellmeister  to 
George  III.  There  is  a very  good  view  of  the 
chapel  in  Pyne’s  Royal  Residences,  but  no  inform- 
ation, and  at  this  moment  I do  not  know  where  to 
find  any,  and  have  no  time  to  search.  By  the  by, 
several  of  the  Poyal  Family  have  been  christened 
there.  H.  G.  Bohx. 

COHSTETJCTIOIV  OE  LiBRAEY  CATALOGUES  S. 
viii.  395,  540.) — Your  querist  as  to  works  on  the 
Construction  of  Public  Libraries  will  find  the 
fullest  information  on  the  subject  in  Petzholdt’s 
Bibliotheca  Bihliographica,  8vo,  just  published  at 
Leipzig,  and  to  be  had  readily  in  London  for  about 
12s.  Hexky  G.  Bohn. 

Apostles’  Mass  in  St.  Paul’s  (2"'^  S.  v.  213, 
296,  428.)— 

^ “IMinores  Canonici  pro  Missa  Apostolorura  recipiimt 
singulis  annis  novem  libras  de  ecclesia  de  Sunnebiry.  In 
altari  Apostolorura.  ministrant  duo  capellani  pro  aniraa 
Pateshull,  decani  S.  Pauli.” — Lelaiid,  Collect,  ii.  360,  361. 

Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott,  B.D.,  F.S.A. 

Anonymous  (3’’'^  S.  ix.  12.)  — The  authors  of 
Selections  from  the  English  Poets  were  IT.  F.  Harris, 
H.  S.  Fullagar,  A.  Dowson,  and  L.  G.  Fullagar. 
The  size  is  square  12nio,  not  4to.  If  P.  I.  will 
call  at  the  address  left  with  the  publisher  of 
& Q,.,”  I shall  be  happy  to  show  him  the 
book.  J.  W. 

Major-Gen.  Stringer  Lawrence  S.  viii. 
174.) — Miles  will  procure  the  information  he  re- 
quires about  Gen.  Lawrence  by  applying  to  some 
gentleman  at  Exeter  who  is  acquainted  with  Sir 


Lawrence  Palk,  M.P,  Haldon  Plouse,  near  that 
city,  or  to  the  professional  agent  of  that  exten- 
sive landed  proprietor  there.  The  ‘‘Lawi’ence” 
Tower  on  the  Haldon  Heights  was  erected  by 
the  grandfather  of  the  present  proprietor  of  the 
Haldon  property  (commands  a Hew  of  four  coun- 
ties), especially  to  the  memor}"  of  the  general,  who 
was  his  principal  friend,  patron,  and  benefactor 
when  in  India,  where  he  amassed  a large  fortune  : 
and,  coming  home  to  his  parental  Devon,  became 
the  purchaser  of  very  extensive  estates  near  Exe- 
ter, in  Trusham,  Ashton,  Chudleigh,  &:c.,  and  also 
at  Torquay.  Brevis. 

Dilamgerbendi  (3’"^’  S.  viii.  349,  398, 482,  542.) 
I think  E.  K.’s  letter  really  throws  much  light 
upon  this  word.  At  any  rate  it  is  very  interest- 
ing, and  we  are  in  a fair  way  to  learn  something. 
I feel  sure  he,  E.  K.,  can  easily  work  out  the  truth 
or  falsehood  of  the  followfing  suggestions,  and 
therefore  put  them  down  briefly : — 

1.  It  is  stated  in  Meyer’s  book  on  the  Celts  (I 
have  mislaid  the  reference),  that  the  Vindo-  in 
Vindo-cladii,  &c.,  is  derived  from  the  Welsh  given, 
meaning  white.  If  this  be  true,  then  given  could 
be  easily  Latinized  into  hendis. 

2.  SpurrelTs  Welsh  Eictionary  sa^'s  that  ger  is 
a preposition,  meaning  at  or  near,  &c.  Hence  I 
propose  yet  another  solution,  that  Dilam  ■=  Plan  ; 
that  ger  = ger;  that  bendis  z=i given ; or  that  T)^- 
lamgerbendis  (Latin)  — Elan- ger- given  (Welsh)  ; 
but,  as  I am  no  Celtic  scholar,  such  a collocation 
of  words  may,  for  all  I know,  be  absurd  or  impos- 
sible. I am  only  thus  leading  up  to  the  question, 
whether  E.  K.  may  not  have  solved  the  difficulty 
even  more  easily  than  he  suspects.  Shortly,  can 
the  word  be  equivalent  to  the  church  at  IVhite- 
land,  or  simply  Whiteland  Abbey  f 

In  this  manner  we  have  only  the  fusion  of  two 
names,  not  of  three ; and  we  need  only  to  suppose 
that  two  retirements  of  St.  David,  and  not  three, 
are  here  confused  together. 

It  ought,  I think,  to  be  observed  that  the  simi- 
larity of  the  Saxon  hwit,  white,  and  the  Celtic 
gwyth,  a frith,  has  greatly  assisted  in  the  confusion. 
Thus,  in  IVhiteland  and  Whitsand,  the  words 
land  and  sand  show  that  ivhite  is  also  Saxon, 
whilst  in  wight  we  may  trace  the  Celtic  gwyth; 
and  this  perhaps  explains  why,  in  the  Saxon^chro- 
nicles,  the  Isle  of  Wight  is  not  spelt  liwit  (which 
it  would  be  if  it  were  Saxon,  and  meant  white') 
but  iviht,  which,  although  a Saxon  word,  does  not 
seem  to  be  one  in  this  instance.  I add  also  the 
suggestion — does  insidd  always  mean  an  island  f 
May  it  not  mean  simply  a retired  (insulated)  spot, 
or  a place,  like  the  Isle  of  Ely,  with  water  running 
round  it  ? Walter  W.  Skeat. 

The  conjecture  of  E.  K.  that  the  strange  word 
Eilamgefi'bendi  is  really  the  corruption  of  some  de- 
signation of  Llancarvan  derives,  I think,  consider- 
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able  support  from  that  place  having  been  some- 
times called  Carhani  Vallis  or  Vallis  Carhani.  See 
the  Poems  of  Edv^ard  Williams  {lolo  Morganwg), 
vol.  ii.  p.  12,  foot-note  (London,  1794.)  What  if 
Dilamgei'hendi  should  be  ad  Vallem  Garhmiif  It 
is  quite  true  that  Carvan  in  Llancarvan  seems  to 
be  formed  most  irregularly  from  the  name  of 
Garmon  or  Germanus  of  Auxerre  ; but  in  Dilam- 
gerbendi  there  seems  to  be  (in  letter  g')  a relic  of  a 
more  regular  compound. 

When  E.  K.  says  ^^Bardsey  Island,  otherwise 
Hwley,'^  I suppose  that  the  last  word  has  arisen 
by  mistake  from  Enlli,  as  that  island  has  for  the 
last  thirteen  hundred  years,  at  least,  been  called  in 
Welsh  Ynys  Enlli.  L^eliijs. 

The  Pehdrell  Family  (3’"'^  S.  viii.  501 ; ix. 
21.)  — Perhaps  the  author  of  a little  book  I have 
in  my  possession  can  throw  some  light  on  the 
query  as  to  the  present  recipients  of  the  Pendrell 
pension.  At  p.  69  of  Boscohel;  a Narrative  of  the 
Adventures  of  Charles  11.  after  the  Battle  of  Wor- 
cester, second  edition  (Wolverhampton,  W.  Park, 
High  Street ; London,  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 
1859) ; it  is  stated  that  the  descendants  of  this 
right  loyal  brotherhood  still  receive  pensions 
allowed  by  government  for  the  fidelity  of  their 
ancestors.”  The  tone  of  this  assertion  is  that  of 
one  speaking  from  personal  knowledge. 

S.  B.  T.  Mayee. 

Gloucester. 

About  thirty  years  ago,  and  perhaps  later,  there 
was  an  old  lady  named  Pendrell  residing  at  East- 
haven,  in  Oak  Cottage,  so  named  in  remembrance 
of  King  Charles.  Her  nephew  was  said  still  to 
receive  the  pension.  He  was,  I believe,  a waiter 
at  an  hotel  or  tavern  in  London.  Another  of  the 
name  kept  a small  inn  at  Rottingdean,  near  Brigh- 
ton. E.  M.  R. 

Maeshall,  Maee,  etc.  S.  viii.  190,  258, 
312, 381.) — The  reference  made  by  Me.  Kennedy 
to  the  connection  of  ?nar  (horse)  with  Hindustani 
mama,  to  strike,  although  intended  sarcastically, 
has,  perhaps,  more  truth  in  it  than  he  seems  to 
suppose.  The  Hindustani  language  is  only  a cor- 
rupt dialect  of  Sanskrit,  and  mama  is  a derivative 

of  the  root  mri,  or  mar,  to  triturate, 

strike,  impinge.  Marut,  the  wind,  is  another  de- 
rivative. Whether  the  horse  be  marudratha,  the 
wind-chariot,  or  the  kicking  animal,  from  mama, 
is  open  to  Me.  Kennedy  to  take  his  choice. 
Either  leads  up  to  the  same  primary  idea. 

J.  xA..  P. 

Sandy knowle,  Wavertree. 

Weoxetee  Dindees  (3'‘‘^  S.  viii.  437.)  — In 
speaking  of  the  three  brass  coins  w^hich  were  found 
upon  the  site  of  ancient  Uriconium,  Mr.  Thomas 
Wright,  the  well-known  antiquary,  says,  that  — 


“ The  peasantry  call  them  a name  which,  though 

it  represents  the  Latin  Denaiius,  was  no  doubt  derived 
immediately  from  the  Anglo-Norman  Denier.’’^ 

Gibson. 

The  Town  ” (3’-‘i  S.  ix.  36.)— The  old  song  re- 
ferred to  by  Emkay  lives  in  my  memory  thus : — 

“ A rare  old  fox  one  frosty  night 
Begged  of  the  stars  to  atford  him  light, 

As  he  had  inaii}^  miles  to  travel  that  night 
Before  he  could  get  to  the  town,  oh  ! 

At  last  he  got  to  the  farmer’s  yard, 

Where  the  ducks  and  geese  were  all  afeard. 

‘ Oh  ! the  best  of  you  sliall  grease  my  beard 
Before  I go  from  the  town,  oh ! ’ 

“Then  Old  Mother  Widdlewaddle  jumped  out  of  bed. 
And  out  of  the  window  she  popped  her  old  head. 
Crying  ‘ John  ! John  ! John ! the  grey  goose  is  dead. 
For  the  fox  has  been  through  the  town,  oh.’  ” 

M.  L. 

Taje  Mahal  (3’^'^  S.  viii.  539.) — In  the  Benny 
Cyclopcedia,  title  ^^Agra,”  these  words  are  stated 
to  mean  ^Ghe  crown  of  edifices.”  The  words  are 
probably  Hindustanee.  A.  J.  K. 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PHECHASE. 

Particulars  of  Price,  &c.,  of  the  following:  Books,  to  be  sent  direct 
to  the  gentlemen  by  whom  they  are  required,  whose  names  and  ad- 
dresses are  given  for  that  purpose;  — 

Macchiavelli’s  Works  (1st  vol.,  or  whole  set),  12rao  edition  in  8 vo- 
lumes, I7t>8.  London,  and  Paris,  chez  Marcello  Prault. 

Wanted  by  Lord  LyUeUon,  Hagley,  Stourbridge. 


Junius,  Woodfall’s  original  edition,  small  8vo,  2 vols.  First  volume 
only.  I 

Wanted  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Munhy.  Figtree  Court,  Temple,  E.C. 


t0  (!EorrP^p0uh0nt^. 


We  are  compelled  to  postpone  until  next  week  our  usual  Not^  on 
Books. 

iThe  Index  to  our  Eighth  Volume  ivillbe  issued  vnth  “N.  & Q.” 
of  Saturday  next. 

Mr.  Woodward’s  interesting  paper  on  the  Jacobite  Peerage,  Baronet- 
age, and  Knightage,  next  week. 

W.  S.  T.  will  find  the  information  he  requires  in  Mr.  Chaffers'  work 
on  Hall  Marks,  published  by  Davey,  Long  Acre. 

P.  B.  The  edition  of  “ Anoxreon  ” refert'ed  to  is  marked  by  Brunet 
as  fort  rare."  It  sold  at  Askew's  sale  for  14s. 

Babraham.  For  the  origin  of  Plough  Monday,  consult  Brand’s  Popu- 
lar Antiquities,  i.  506-508,. edit.  1848,  and  “N.  & Q.”  2nd  S.  vi.  532; 
vii.  95. 

ERRATUM._3rd  S.  ix.  p.  48,  col.  i.  line  23, /or  “ ewe  ” read  “ pur.” 

A Beading  Case  for  holding  the  weekly  Nos.  of  “N.  & Q.”  is  now 
ready,  and  maybe  had  of  all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen,  price  Is.  6d.; 
or,  free  by  post,  direct  from  the  publisher,  for  Is.  8d. 


•‘Notes  and  Queries  ” is  published  at  noon  on  Friday,  and  is  also 
issued  in  Monthuy  Parts.  The  Subscription  for  Stamped  Copies /ir 
Six  Months  forwarded  direct  from  the  Publisher  imdudmg  the  H<df- 
yearly  Index)  is  Us.  Ad.,  which  may  be  paid  by  Post  Office  Order, 
payable  at  the  Strand  Post  Office,  in  favour  of  Wilvi am  G.  Smith,  32, 
^VEiiLiNGTON"  Strret,  Strand,  whci'B  also  all  Oommctnications 

FOR  THE  Editor  should  be  addressed. 


“ Notes  & Queries”  is  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 


Kapid  Cure  op  Severe  Cold  by  Dr.  Locock’s  Pulmonic  Wafers — 
“To  Mr.  Winnall,  Bookseller,  108,  High  Street,  Birmingham,— I had 
been  troubled  with  a severe  cold,  which  grew  worse,  and  a difficulty  of 
breathing,  with  tightness  at  the  chest.  Your  assistant  prescribed  me 
Dr.  Locock’s  Wafers,  and  in  a few  minutes  the  tightness  of  my  chest 
had  entirely  left,  leaving  only  a slight  cough,  which  left  me  next  day. 
Sold  by  all  Medicine  Vendors  at  Is.  lid.,  2s.  9d.,  and  4s.  6d.  per  box. 
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JACOBITE  PEERAGE,  BARONETAGE,  AND 
KNIGHTAGE. 

One  of  tTie  publications  recommended  by  the 
Koyal  Commission  appointed  for  the  examina- 
tion of  the  Stuart  Papers,  in  its  second  report  in 
the  year  1827,  was  a work  which  should  contain, 
inter  alia,  a full  account  of  the  Grants  of  Honour, 
Peerages,  Baronetcies,  and  Knighthoods,  bestowed 
upon  the  adherents  of  the  Stuarts  by  James  II. 
after  his  abdication,  and  by  his  son  and  grandson. 
Some  progress  was  made  by  the  secretary  of  the 
Commission  towards  the  carrying  out  of  this  re- 
commendation ; but  the  dissolution  of  the  Com- 
mission in  1829,  and  the  death  of  the  king  in  the 
following  year,  seem  to  have  brought  it  to  an 
abrupt  close.  A few  additions  to  the  collections 
of  Mr.  Pulman,  made  by  Mr.  Glover,  lately  libra- 
rian to  the  Queen  at  Windsor,  are  all  the  indica- 
tions which  remain  to  show  that  the  project  did 
not  die  with  the  Commission.  The  interest 
awakened  by  the  publication  in  The  Times  of  Dec. 
28,  1864,  of  some  passages  from  the  Stuart  Papers 
relating  to  Prince  Charles  Edward,  shows,  how- 
ever, that  there  are  many  persons  and  families 
for  whom  this  proposed  publication  would  have 
more  than  an  antiquarian  value ; whilst  it  needs 
must  possess  a peculiar  worth  for  heralds  and 
genealogists. 


I therefore  send  you  A List  of  the  Persons 
upon  whom,  and  when,  such  honours  were  con- 
ferred,” copied  from  that  second  report.  And  I 
do  so  for  the  purpose  of  inviting  and  requesting 
information  in  the  form  of  genealogical  and  bio- 
graphical notes  ” regarding  them,  or  indications 
of  the  places  where  such  are  to  be  found ; in  the 
hope  that  it  may  yet  be  possible  to  publish  what 
the  Royal  Commission  recommended : — 

AS  DUKES. 

Richard  (Talbot),  Ear\  of  Tju'connel,  Lord  Deputy 
of  Ireland,  1689. 

William  (Herbert),  Earl  of  Powis,  1689. 

John  (Drummond),  Earl  of  Melfort,  1692. 

James  (Drummond),  Earl  of  Perth,  1696. 

Henry  Fitz  James  (a  jmunger  brother  of  the  Duke 
of  Berwick),  1696. 

John  (Erskine),  Earl  of  Mar,  1715. 

William  (Murray),  Marquess  of  Tullibardine,  1717. 
Don  Jose  de  Bozas  Conde  de  Castleblanco,  1717. 
George  (Granville),  Lord  Lansdown,  1721. 

Charles  (Butler),  Earl  of  Arran,  1722. 

Thomas  (Wentworth),  Earl  of  Strafford,  1722. 

Philip,  Lord  Wharton. 

Simon  (Frazer),  Lord  Lovat,  1740. 

AS  EARLS. 

Henry,  Lord  Jermyn,  1689. 

Patrick  (Sarsfield)^  Earl  of  Lucan,  1689. 

Signor  Virgilio  Davia,  Senator  of  Bologna  (whose 
wife  was  one  of  the  Ladies  of  the  Bed  Chamber  to 
Queen  Mary  of  Modena),  1698. 

Henry  (St.  John),  Lord  Bolingbroke,  1715. 

William  (Villiers),  Earl  of  Jersey,  by  the  descrip- 
tion of  William  Villiers,  son  of  Sir  Edward  Villiers 
and  Barbara  his  wife,  1716. 

John  (Hay),  second  son  of  Thomas,  Earl  of  Kinnoul, 
1718. 

James  (Murray),  a younger  son  of  David,  Viscount 
Stormont,  1721. 

John,  Lord  Nairn,  1721. 

General  Arthur  Dillon,  1721 
William,  Lord  North,  1722. 

Lucius-Henry  (Cary),  Viscount  Falkland,  1722. 

Mrs.  Anne  Oglethorpe,  a Countess  of  Ireland,  1722. 
Lieutenant-General  George  Brown,  of  the  Imperial 
Service,  1726. 

Alexander  Wailsh  (who  conveyed  Charles-Edward 
to  Scotland),  1745. 

Colonel  Daniel  O’Brien,  1747. 

Alexander  (Murray),  brother  of  Lord  Elibank,  1759. 
Sir  John  Graeme,  i760. 

AS  VISCOUNTS. 

Sir  Valentine  Browne,  Bart.,  by  the  title  of  Viscount 
Kenmare  (ancestor  of  the  Viscount  Kenmare,  s6 
created  in  1798),  1689. 

Justin  (M‘Carty),  a younger  son  of  the  Earl  of  Clan- 
carty,  1689. 

Owen  O’Rourke  of  Carha,  in  Ireland,  1721. 

Sir  Henry  Goring,  Bart.,  1722. 

Sir  Redmond  Everard,  1723. 

Colonel  Donald  M‘Mahon,  1723. 

Charles  Frazer  of  Iniierallachy,  1723. 

AS  BARONS. 

Sir  Alexander  Fitton,  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  1689. 
Richard,  Viscount  Preston,  1689. 

John  de  Burgh,  afterwards  Earl  of  Clanricarde,  1689. 
John  Nugent,  second  son  of  Richard,  Earl  of  West- 
meath, 1689. 
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Colonel  Nathaniel  Hook,  1708. 

Sir  Edward  Herbert. 

Francis  Cottington,  1716. 

Kanald  M‘Donald  of  Clanranald,  1716. 

Penelope  Mackenzie  (widow  of  Clanranald,  killed 
at  Sheritfmuir),  a Baroness,  1716. 

M‘Donald  of  Giengary,  1716. 

Sir  John  M‘Lean,  1716. 

Sir  Donald  M‘Donald  of  Sleat,  1716. 

Norman  M‘Leod  of  M‘Leod,  1716. 

Lachlan  M‘Intosh  of  MGntosh,  1716. 

John  Cameron  of  Lochyel,  1717. 

Theophilus  Oglethorpe^  1717. 

James  Grant  of  Grant,  1721. 

Sir  Peter  Kedmond,  1721. 

Sir  Toby  Bourk,  1727. 

Richard  Butler,  Esq.,  1727. 

Brigadier  Crone,  Governor  of  Lerida,  1728. 

Dugald  Stewart  of  Appin,  1743. 

Laurence  Oliphant  of  Gask,  1760. 

AS  BARONETS. 

Peter  Sherlock,  1716. 

Peter  Redmond,  1717. 

John  O’Brien,  1723. 

John  M‘Leod,  1723. 

Dr.  Higgins,  1724. 

Alexander  Robertson,  1725. 

Thomas  Sheridan,  1726. 

John  Graeme,  1726. 

Colonel  Ogara,  1727. 

John  Hely,  1728. 

John  Forrester,  1729. 

William  Connock,  1732. 

Mark  Forstal,  1734. 

John  Lumsden,  1740. 

Alexander  Magregor,  1740. 

Alexander  McDonald,  1743. 

James  Butler,  1743. 

Colonel  Richard  Warren,  who  attended  Charles 
Edward  to  France  after  the  affair  of  1745. 

Captain  William  Hay,  1747. 

Walter  Rutledge,  1748. 

John  O’Sullivan,  1753. 

John  Constable,  1753. 

AS  KNIGHTS  OF  THE  GARTER. 

James,  Prince  of  Wales,  1692. 

The  Count  de  Lausanne,  1692. 

The  Duke  of  Powis,  1692. 

The  Earl  of  Melfort,  1692. 

The  Duke  of  Perth,  1706. 

The  Duke  of  Mar,  1716. 

The  Duke  of  Hamilton,  1723. 

The  Duke  of  Wharton,  1726. 

The  Duke  of  Liria,  1727. 

AS  KNIGHTS  OF  THE  THISTLE. 

Lord  Drummond  ) , jx 

LordSeaforth  } Jac.  II. 

The  Marquis  of  Drummond,  1705. 

The  Earl  of  Errol,  1705. 

The  Earl  of  Marischal,  1705. 

The  Earl  of  Dundee,  1708. 

The  Duke  of  Ormonde,  1716. 

The  Earl  of  Panmure,  1716. 

Arthur  Dillon,  1722. 

The  Duke  of  Hamilton,  circa  1723. 

The  Earl  Marischal,  1725. 

The  Earl  of  Inverness,  1725. 

The  Earl  of  Nithsdale,  1725. 

The  Earl  of  Dunbar,  1725. 

The  Duke  of  Perth,  1739. 


The  Commissioners  add,  after  speaking  of  the 
valuable  genealogical  materials  to  be  found  in 
the  warrants  for  the  household  and  other  civil 
appointments,  the  naval  and  military  commis- 
sions, and  the  appointments  and  instructions  of 
the  agents  at  foreign  courts,  the  following  : — 

“ The  Certificates  of  Gentility  are  very  numerous,  and 
appear  to  have  been  issued  in  reward  for  services,  and 
with  a view  to  secure  to  the  individuals,  who  are  the 
objects  of  them,  certain  privileges,  which  in  France  and 
Italy  were  limited  to  persons  who  were  of  the  class  of 
Noblesse:  many  of  these  documents  contain  considerable 
genealogical  details,  which  are  curious,  if  not  important 
as  matters  of  family  evidence.” 

B.  B.  WOODWAKB. 

Royal  Library,  Windsor  Castle. 


PERIODICAL  PUBLICATIONS  DURING  THE 
TWENTY  YEARS  1712  TO  1732. 

The  Press ! Who  can  measure  and  describe  its 
influence,  past  and  present,  on  the  destinies  of  a 
great  and  free  nation  ? The  Periodical  Press  I 
How  much  we  owe  to  it ! The  newspapers  of 
to-day  circulate  through  the  body  politic  the  vital 
currents  of  healthful  public  opinion.  Those  of 
former  generations  are  now  the  very  fountains  of 
pure,  unpolluted  History.  To  save  from  being 
lost,  even  the  names  and  origin  of  some  few  old 
journals  cannot,  therefore,  but  be  an  acceptable 
service  from  & Q.”  to  English  Literature. 
With  such  object  the  following  Table  has  been 
prepared. 

The  indefatigable  W.  Bagford  brought  down  a 
list  of  newspapers  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  (Bib.  Harl. 
5910,  vol.  i.)  Mr.  Chalmers  carried  it  on  to  his 
time.  (Bife  of  Ruddiman,  pp.  404-32.)  In  1810 
Dr.  Nathan  Drake  concluded  the  second  volume 
of  his  Essays  on  the  Ramble)',  Adventurer,  and 
Idler  (pp.  490-8),  with  a Table  of  Rei'iodical  Ra^ 
pers  from  the  Year  1709  to  1809.  xXnd  in  the 
year  1812,  Mr.  John  Nichols  published  in  the 
fourth  volume  of  his  Literary  Anecdotes  (pp.  33- 
97)  a similar  table  extending  over  more  than  two 
centuries,  — a labour  that  can  scarcely  be  appre- 
ciated by  those  who  have  never  engaged  them- 
selves in  any  similar  investigation. 

My  own  researches,  having  been  collateral  to 
other  studies,  were  limited  to  the  twenty  years  at 
the  head  of  this  papery  and,  for  the  present,  I 
confine  m}’’  remarks  on  the  Tables  of  Dr.  Drake 
and  Mr.  Nichols,  to  the  same  period. 

From  1712  to  1732,  Dr.  Drake’s  Table  gives  65 
publications ; but  after  deducting  for  errors,  papers 
misplaced,  and  reprints,  there  remain  52  as  pro- 
perly belonging  to  that  period.  After  making  one 
or  two  similar  deductions  from  Mr.  Nichols’s 
Table,  it  contains  167  distinct  papers  for  the  same 
period.  The  following  Table  contains  277.  Those 
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not  in  Mr.  Nichols’s  Table  are  marked  with  an 
asterisk. 

I do  not  profess  to  have  seen  all  these  periodical 
publications  ; but  only  a very  large  proportion  of 
them,  and  the  advertisements,  in  other  journals,  of 
the  first  publication  of  very  many  more.  Mr. 
Nichols  availed  himself  of  reliable  information 
from  more  limited  previous  inquiries ; and  I have 
to  some  extent  necessarily  followed  his  example. 

I could  have  extended  my  table  by  introducing 
numerous  papers  (which  I have  examined),  printed 
during  the  same  twenty  years  in  foreign  countries ; 
but  thought  it  better  to  include  only  such  as  were 
printed  in  British  possessions,  and  in  the  English 
language. 

The  dates  are  those  on  which  the  first  numbers 
were  published,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  ex- 
cept when  otherwise  stated.  Then  the  earliest 
known  number  is  given. 

In  order  to  economise  space,  I have  not  repeated 
any  of  the  valuable  Notes  appended  by  Mr. 
Nichols  to  his  Table. 

It  will  not  be  supposed  that  my  Table  repre- 
sents all  the  periodical  publications  existing  during 
those  twenty  years  ; because,  at  the  end  of  1711, 
there  were  about  thirty  papers  already  circulating 
in  London  alone. 

Table. 

1712. 

1.  *The  Night  Post.  (Three  times  each  week.  No.  68, 

Thursday.)  January  1. 

2.  *The  Useful  Intelligencer  for  promoting  Trade. 

(No.  7.)  January  1. 

3.  The  Rhapsody.  (Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday.) 

January  1. 

4.  A Crj^from  the  Wilderness.  January  1. 

5.  *The  Norwich  Gazette.  (Henry  Crossgrove.  Com- 

menced the  seventh  yearly  volume.)  January  5. 

6.  The  Historian.  February  2. 

7.  *The  Medley.  (Monday  and  Friday.  A.  Baldwin.) 

March  3. 

8.  *The  Rambler.  (J.  Morphew.)  March  12. 

9.  *Weekly  Worcester  Journal.  (No.  144.)  March  28. 

10.  The  Plain  Dealer.  (Dr.  WagstafFe’s.)  April  12. 

11.  *The  Medley.  (J.  Baker.)  May  14. 

12.  *The  Liverpool  Courant.  May  l7. 

13.  The  Weekly  Packet.  July  26. 

14.  *The  Medley.  (Ridpath’s.)  August  4. 

15.  The  British  Mercury.  (No.  369,  but  first  of  a New 

Series.)  August  2. 

16.  *The  Review.  (By  Daniel  Defoe.  Reduced  to  1 

leaf,  4to.  No.  I.)  August  2. 

17.  *The  Poetical  Entertainment.  (J.  Morphew.  No. 

II.  Price  6fZ.)  August  16. 

1713. 

18.  *The  Weekly  Journal,  with  Fresh  Advices,  Foreign 

and  Domestiek.  (R.  Mawson.)  January  1. 

19.  The  Britain.  January  6. 

20.  *Pax,  Pax  ; or,  A Pacifick  Postbov.  (A  temporary 

change  of  title  by  the  Post-Boy.)"  Januarv  29. 

21.  *The  Monitor.  (Thrice  a week.  By  N.  Tate,  Poet- 

Laureate,  and  Mr.  Smith.)  March  2. 

22.  The  Guardian.  March  12. 

23.  IMercator ; or.  Commerce  Retrieved.  (By  Daniel  De- 

foe, W.  Brown,  and  others.)  May  26. 


24.  The  Reconciler.  April  30. 

25.  *The  Court  Spy;  including  the  Christian’s  Gazette, 

and  the  Lame  Post.  (By  J ohn  Dunton.)  July  21. 

26.  The  British  Merchant;  or.  Commerce  Preserved. 

(By  H.  Martin,  Chas.  King,  and  others.)  Au- 
gust 7. 

27.  The  Englishman,  being  a Sequel  to  the  Guardian.” 

October  6. 

28.  The  Lay  Monk.  (By  Sir  Richard  Blackmore.)  No- 

vember 16. 

1714. 

29.  *The  Norwich  Courant ; or.  Weekly  Packet. 

30.  The  Balm  of  Gilead ; or,  The  Healer  of  Divisions. 

(Written  by  Thomas  Smith.  Monday  and  Friday.) 
January  4. 

31.  *The  Observator.  Februar^^  25. 

32.  The  Lover.  February  25. 

33.  *Dunton’s  Ghost ; or,  The  Hanover  Courant.  March 

10. 

34.  The  Patriot.  March  22. 

35.  The  Monitor.  April  22. 

36.  The  Reader.  (To  be  continued  thrice  a-week.)  April 

22 

37.  The  High-German  Doctor.  (By  a Nephew  of  Alex- 

ander Bendo’s.)  Ma}’-  4. 

38.  The  Muscovite.  (Every  Wednesday.  J.  Buckley.) 

May  5. 

39.  *The  Spectator.  (Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday.) 

S.  Buckley  and  J.  Tonson.)  June  18. 

40.  *The  Flying  Post,  and  Medley.  (Wm.  Hurt’s  Paper, 

edited  by  D.  Defoe.)  July  27. 

41.  *The  Original  Weekly  Journal.  (Applebee’s.)  Oc- 

tober 2. 

42.  The  Controller.  (Weekly.  J.  Morphew.)  Oc- 

tober 8. 

43.  *The  Examiner.  (Wednesday  and  Friday.  J.  Ro- 

berts.) November  3. 

44.  *News  from  the  Dead ; or,  a Monthly  Packet  of 

True  ’ Intelligence  from  the  other  World.  No- 
vember 23. 

45.  *The  Wales  of  Literature. 

1715. 

46.  *The  Spectator.  January  3. 

47.  *The  Weekly  Journal;  or,  Bi'itish  Gazetteer. 

(Read’s.)  January  15. 

48.  *The  Bee.  (No.  2.)  January  21. 

49.  *The  Instructor.  (By  Mr.  Mansel  Hanmors.  Being 

a Supplement  to  the  Tatlers  and  Spectators.) 
February  9. 

50.  The  English  Examiner.  February  17. 

51.  The  Grumbler.  (By  Anthony  Gizzard,  Esq. 

Weekly.)  February  24. 

52.  The  Edinburgh  Gazette ; or,  Scotch  Postman. 

March. 

53.  The  Censor.  (Written  by  Ben.  Johnson.  Monday, 

Wednesday,  and  Friday.)  April  11. 

54.  * Felix  Farley’s  Bristol  Journal. 

55.  The  Medley ; or.  Daily  Tatler.  (By  Jeremy  Quick, 

Esq.  To  be  continued  every  day.)  April  21. 

56.  The  Daily  Benefactor.  May  2. 

57.  The  St.  James’s  Evening  Post.  (Baker’s.)  June  22. 

58.  The  Englishman.  (Every  Monday  and  Friday.) 

July  11. 

59.  Faithful  Collections.  July  11. 

60.  The  Medley.  (Weekly.  J.  Roberts.)  July  14. 

61.  The  Penny  Post.  July  19. 

62.  The  Oracle;  being  calculated  for  the  Answering 

Questions  in  all  Arts  and  Sciences.  August  1. 

63.  *The  Salisbury  Postman.  (By  Sam.  Farley.)  Sep- 

tember 27. 

64.  The  London  Post.  October  15. 
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65.  The  Glasgow  Courant.  (At  Xo.  3,  the  title  was 

changed  to  The  West  Country  Intelligence.)  IJo- 
vember  14. 

66.  Weekly  Keraarks,  and  Political  Eeflections  upon  the 

most  materia]  Xews,  Foreign  and  Domestick. 
December  3. 

67.  The  Tea-Table ; in  a Series  of  Letters  to  a Lady  in 

the  Country.  December  17. 

68.  The  Town-Talk.  December  19. 

69.  The  St.  James’s  Evening  Post.  (Jackson’s.)  De- 

cember 20. 

70.  *The  Occasional  Paper.  December  21. 

71.  The  Freeholder.  December  23. 

1716. 

72.  *The  Shift.  (Two  Numbers,  stated  to  be  in  the 

British  Museum,  but  not  found.) 

73.  The  Supplement,  Ijy  way  of  Postscript  to  the  Weekly 

Journal  and  other  weekly  Accounts.  January  4. 

74.  The  News  Letter.  (Weekl3\  Nathaniel  Storer.) 

January  7. 

75.  The  London  Post ; with  the  best  Account  of  the 

whole  Week’s  News.  January  7. 

76.  The  General  Post.  January  15. 

77.  The  Evening  Weekly  Pacquet.  Januar^^  6. 

78.  The  Protestant  Pacquet.  January  21. 

79.  The  Political  Tatler.  (By  Josh.  Standfast,  Esq.) 

Januar}^  26. 

80.  *The  Nottingham  Post.  (No.  1,  printed  and  pub- 

lished by  John  Collj^er.) 

81.  Kobin’s  Last  Shift ; or,  Weekly  Eemarks  and  Po- 

litical Eeflections  upon  the  most  material  News, 
Foreign  and  Domestic.  (Isaac  Dalton.)  Feb.  18. 

82.  Eemarkable  Occurrences.  February  19. 

83.  *Chit-chat.  March  6. 

84.  The  Orphan ; with  Eeflections,  &c.,  upon  all  Mate- 

rial Occurrences,  Foreign  and  Domestick.  March 
21. 

85.  The  General  Post.  (At  No.  13  altered  to  The 

Evening  General  Post.)  March  15. 

86.  The  London  Post.  March  31. 

87.  The  Weekly  Observator.  (Saturda^q  but  at  No.  10 

altered  to  Wednesday.  J.  Eead.)  April  28. 

88.  *Mercurius  Politicus.  (By  D.  Defoe.  Monthly.) 

May. 

89.  The  Whitehall  Courant.  May  2. 

90.  *The  Shift  Shifted;  or,  Weekly  Eemarks  and  Poli- 

tical Eeflections  upon  the  most  Material  News, 
Foreign  and  Domestick.  (Isaac  Dalton.)  Maj'-b. 

91.  The  Historical  Eegister.  (Quarterl3^)  May  7. 

92.  The  Weekty  Journal.  May  26. 

93.  *The  Spectator.  (To  be  published  ever}- Wednesda3^ 

1 leaf.)  June  13. 

94.  The  Citizen.  June  22. 

95.  The  Saturdaj^’s  Post.  September  29. 

96.  Jones’s  Evening  News  Letter.  October  29. 

97.  *The  Weekl}^  Journal;  or,  Saturday’s  Post.  (Mist’s.) 

December  15. 

1717. 

98.  The  Freeholder  Extraordinaiy.  (No.  2.)  Januarj^ 

99.  The  Wanderer;  a Speculative  Paper.  (Bj^  Mr. 

John  Fox.)  February  7. 

100.  The  Scourge.  February  14. 

101.  The  Penny  Post;  or.  Tradesman’s  Select  Pacquet. 

March  13. 

102.  *Parker’s  London  News ; or,  The  Impartial  Intel- 

ligencer. (Wednesday  and  Friday.  G.  Parker.) 
March  27. 

103.  The  Plain  Dealer.  Ma}^  22. 

104.  The  London  Post ; or,  Tradesman’s  Intelligencer. 

(No.  48.)  July  19. 


105.  The  Weekly  Eeview;  or.  The  Wednesday’s  Post. 

August  14. 

106.  The  Protestant  Medley ; or.  Weekly  Courant.  Au- 

gust 17. 

107.  The  St.  -James’s  Weekly  Journal.  September  1. 

108.  The  Wednesday’s  Journal;  being  an  Auxiliary 

Pacquet  to  the  Saturda3^’s  Post.  September  25. 

109.  The  Entertainer.  (Mist’s.)  November  6. 

110.  TheEeprisal.  November  22. 

NOTES. 

7 and  11.  Maynwaring’s  first  Medley  concluded 
on  August  6,  1711.  The  following  March  he 
commenced  a new  work  with  the  same  title  ; hut 
at  No.  20,  from  some  misunderstanding  with  Mrs. 
A.  Baldwin,  his  printer,  he  removed  the  publica- 
tion to  the  establishment  of  Mr.  J.  Baker.  As  to 
what  followed,  take  the  following  advertisement, 
which  appeared  in  several  of  the  newspapers  of 
May  14,  1712  : — 

“The  Medly,  No.  21,  that  was  publish’d  on  Monday 
last  by  JMrs.  A.  Baldwin,  was  not  wrote  b3'  the  Author  of 
the  first  Twenty  ; but  the  True  one  was  publish’d  b3^  J. 
Baker,  at  the  Black  Boy,  in  Paternoster  Eow,  and  will 
continue  to  be  publish’d  b3^  him  every  Monda3'  and  Friday. 
Price  one  Penny.” 

True  to  her  sex,  however,  Mrs.  Baldwin  was  not 
to  be  silenced ; and  the  two  Medleys  of  the  same 
size  and  form  were  published  on  the  same  da3''S, 
until  both  received  their  quietus  on  the  memorable 
August  2,  1712 ) when  the  new  stamp  duty  of 
one  half-penn}^  on  every  half  sheet  came  into 
operation.  I have  not  seen  the  above  “ curiosity 
of  literature,”  nor  the  following,  elsewhere  no- 
ticed. 

14.  Mr.  Ridpath,  whose  Flying  Fast  had  reached 
the  mature  age  of  No.  3253,  immediately  caught 
up  and  resuscitated  the  Medley.  Contracting  the 
news  to  one  side  of  his  half  sheet,  he  appeared  on 
August  4 with  The  Medley,  No.  I,,  printed  on  the 
other  side.  After  this  arrangement  had  continued 
several  months,  the  Medley  was  dropped,  and  the 
Flying  Fost  continued  its  course  alone.  We  shall 
find  them  together  again  at  a later  period. 

18  and  74.  The  Weekly  Journal,  &c.,  continued 
to  the  end  of  the  year  1715,  after  which,  a notice 
b}’’  Mawson,  its  proprietor,  appeared  at  the  head  of 
the  first  and  second  numbers  of  the  Neios  Letter, 
in  which  he  recommends  his  subscribers  to  take 
that  paper  instead  of  his  journal. 

19.  On  May  23,  1713,  the  following  advertise- 
ment appeared  in  the  Flying  Fost ; — 

“ The  Author  of  The  Britain,  being  at  some  distance 
from  Town,  during  the  Summer  Season,  that  Paper  will 
only  be  published  occasionally  till  the  Winter.” 

24.  In  order  to  evade  the  obnoxious  stamp  duty, 
the  following  advertisement  was  inserted  in  the 
Fost  Boy,  June  20,  1713 : — 

“ T]\e,  Reconcilers  are  now  to  come  out  but  once  a month 
4 at  a time,  a Peny  [sic]  a piece,  to  begin  on  the  1st  of 
July,  and  so  on.” 

40.  William  Hurt  had  long  been  RidpatFs 
printer  of  The  Flying  Fost.  In  July,  1714,  Mr. 
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Ridpatli  was  out  of  the  coimtry,  probably  in  Scot- 
land^ having  delegated  the  temporary  management 
of  his  paper  to  several  friends.  During  his  ab- 
sence, some  serious  difference  appears  to  have 
arisen  between  the  printer  and  such  managers, 
which  difference  was  represented  by  the  latter  in 
such  terms  that  Eurt  was  summarily  dismissed 
by  letter  from  Ridpath.  On  July  24  The  Flying 
Post  appeared,  printed  and  sold  by  R.  Tookey ; 
but  the  same  day  there  was  also  published  The 
Flying  Post  and  Medley,  No.  1.,  printed  by  Wil- 
liam Hurt.  After  a few  numbers,  the  unhappy 
words  “ and  Medley  ” were  dropped,  and  the  two 
Flying  Posts  ran  side  by  side,  Ridpath  distinguish- 
ing his  opponent  by  the  prefix  sham.”  I have 
not  found  any  numbers  of  Hurt’s  paper  later  than 
the  end  of  August  in  the  same  year.  It  was 
edited  by  Daniel  Defoe,  and  was  of  the  same  size 
and  form  as  Ridpath’s. 

43.  On  the  day  after  the  publication  of  this 
first  number,  an  advertisement  was  inserted  in 
the  Post-Boy,  by  those  concerned  in  the  former 
Examiner,  stating  that  they  had  nothing  to  do 
with  this  Examiner,  nor  with  The  Controller,  which 
called  itself  a Sequel  to  the  Examiner. 

88.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  rarity  of 
this  publication  from  the  editorial  pen  of  Daniel 
Defoe.  Unlike  the  broad  sheets  and  half  sheets, 
wasted  when  read,  this  was  a compact  monthly, 
of  six  octavo  sheets.  It  should  have  been  found 
in  complete  sets,  and  in  half-yearly  volumes  ; and 
even  in  single  numbers,  might  have  been  ex- 
pected as  commonly  as  Boyer’s  Political  State,  the 
Historical  Register,  or  other  books  of  similar 
character.  There  are,  however,  only  three  num- 
bers of  this  Mereurius  Politicus  in  the  British 
Museum,  The  first  (No.  1,  May,  1716),  bound  in 
a thick  folio  volume  of  newspapers ; the  second 
(January,  1717),  in  a thick  8vo  volume,  lettered 

Political  Tracts,  1717 : ” and  the  third  (Sept. 
1720),  separately  bound  in  the  collection  of  The 
King’s  Pamphlets.”  I have  hitherto  found  no 
trace  of  it  elsewhere,  William  Lee. 

{To  he  concluded  in  our  next?^ 


THE  KEV.  JONATHAN  BOUCHEE. 

The  Rev.  Barton  Bouchier,  of  Fonthill-Bishop, 
Wiltshire,  the  author  of  many  religious  works, 
whose  death  was  lately  recorded  in  the  Times,  was 
the  son  of  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Boucher,  some  facts 
about  whom  ma}^  not  be  uninteresting  to  future  me- 
moir writers  and  memoir  readers.  Mr.  Boucher  was 
of  a Cumberland  yeoman  family,  his  father  residing 
at  Blencogo,  a small  hamlet  on  the  road  between 
Wigton  and  Allonby,  where  his  son  afterwards 
resided  for  a short"  time.  The  Rev.  Jonathan 
Boucher  went  to  America  and  settled  in  Virginia, 
where  he  was  rector  of  Annapolis.  He  became 


tutor  to  a Mr.  Custis,  the  adopted  son  of  General 
Washington,  many  letters  that  passed  between 
Mr.  Boucher  and  the  General  being  still  preserved 
by  the  family.  A high-spirited,  sincere,  and  fer- 
vent Royalist,  Mr.  Boucher  persisted  resolutely 
during  the  troubles  in  preaching  loyalty  and  ad- 
herence to  the  mother  country.  A rebellious 
blacksmith,  who  insulted  him  publicly,  and  pro- 
voked him  to  exercise  his  almost  "Johnsonian 
strength,  he  is  said  to  have  felled  by  a logically 
closed  fist,  and  by  a most  potent  elenchus  straight 
between  the  ej^es.  On  another  occasion  this  stal- 
wart champion  of  divine  right  was  warned  before 
the  morning  service  in  his  Virginian  church,  that 
if  he  dared  to  read  even  one  word  of  the  loyal 
Bidding-prayer,  he  would  be  instantly  shot^  dead 
in  his  pulpit.  On  the  Sunda}"  in  question  the 
sturdy  Episcopalian  appeared  with  two  ominous 
horse-pistols,  one  of  which  he  placed  on  each  side 
of  his  pulpit  cushion  j he  read  the  forbidden  prayer 
distinctly,  and  then  calmly  descended  the  pulpit 
stairs  to  his  vestry. 

Mr.  Boucher  was  married  three  times ; his  first 
wife  was  a niece  of  the  great  Addison.  She  was  a 
singularly  beautiful  woman  j the  graceful  tender- 
ness of  her  expression  contrasting  well  with  her 
husband’s  black-browed,  benevolent,  rounded  face, 
is  recorded  in  an  excellent  crayon  drawing  still  in 
the  family.  A singular  presentiment  attended  their 
first  meeting.  Mr.  Boucher  was  on  a visit  in  a 
part  of  Virginia  little  known  to  him,  and  hap- 
pened to  call  on  a gentleman  there  with  whom  he 
had  no  previous  acquaintance.  This  gentleman’s 
daughter  had  had  a dream  the  night  before  the 
stranger’s  arrival,  in  which  a young  man  had  ap- 
peared, who,  she  felt  an  assurance,  was  to  be  her 
future  husband.  The  moment  she  opened  the 
door  and  saw  the  stranger,  she  swooned ; it  was 
the  face  she  had  seen  in  her  dream.  Political  dif- 
ferences compelled  Mr.  Boucher  to  leave  America, 
upon  which  his  property  w’as  instantly  confiscated. 
The  last  time  that  Mr.  Boucher  met  Washington 
was  on  the  Potomac,  as  their  two  vessels  rapidly 
passed  each  other.  On  his  return  to  England, 
IHr.  Boucher  published  a closel}^  reasoned  series  of 
Discourses  on  the  Causes  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. These  had  been  preached  by  him  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  are  full  of  manly  regret  on  the  seces- 
sion of  our  great  colony.  Mr.  Boucher,  on  his 
return  to  England,  became  vicar  of  Epsom,  in 
Surrey,  and  there  devoted  the  rest  of  his  life  to 
severe  antiquarian  study  and  the  solemn  duties  of 
his  high  profession.  The  result  of  these  labours, 

A Glossary  of  Archaic  and  Provincial  Words, 
intended  as  a Supplement  to  the  Dictionaries  of 
Dr.  Johnson  and  Dr.  Noah  Webster,”  as  far  as 
the  letter  C,  was  published  in  1832,  under  the 
editorship  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hunter  and  Joseph 
Stevenson,  Esq.,  and  was  published  by  Black, 
Young,  & Young,  of  Tavistock  Street,  Covent 
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Garden.  Mr.  Boiiclier,  wlio  had  died  in  1804^ 
had  originally  planned  a Provincial  Dictionary 
alone,  hut  reflecting  more  and  more  on  Dr.  John- 
son’s neglect  of  technical  words,  and  his  utter 
ignorance  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  German  dia- 
lects, he  had  finally  resolved  to  make  his  labo- 
rious work  more  complete,  and  to  include  archaic 
words  also,  on  the  principle  afterwards  pursued  by 
Nares,  Mr.  Halliwell,  and  Dr.  Richardson.  The 
Glossary,  completed  to  the  letter  T,  we  deeply 
regret,  as  all  students  of  our  language  must,  still 
remains  in  MS. 

Mr.  Boucher  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Bishop 
Skinner,  the  writer  of  “Tullochgorum  ” and  that 
oharming  old  Scottish  song  Jock  of  Badenyon.” 
Another  of  his  friends  was  Sir  Frederick  Eden, 
the  writer  of  a standard  work  on  the  Condition  of 
the  English  Poor,  and  the  writer  of  The  Vision, 
one  of  the  most  elaborate  and  learned  philological 
skits  ” ever  penned.  The  hero  of  the  Vision  was 
Mr.  Boucher.  The  son  of  the  writer  of  the  Glos- 
sary was  my  uncle,  the  Rev.  Barton  Bouchier, 
who  married  Mary,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Nathaniel 
Thornbury,  a friend  of  Dr.  Jenner,  Reynolds,  Gar- 
Rck,  and  Dr.  Johnson.  Walter  Thorrbtjry. 


CAPTAIN  CHARTERIS. 

This  gentleman  was  a brother  of  the  Laird  of 
Amisfield,  in  Dumferline,  an  adherent  of  the 
Stuarts,  for  whom  he  sacrificed  his  fortune.  The 
icaptain  was  captured  by  the  Covenanters,  tried, 
and  executed.  There  is  a very  rare  tract,  small 
4to,  1650,  giving  an  account  of  his  recantation, 
the  truth  of  which  is,  in  our  humble  opinion, 
problematical,  at  least  so  far  as  regards  sincerity; 
and  the  subscription  of  four  clergymen  as  wit- 
nesses is  no  great  proof  of  its  truth.  On  the 
contrar}^,  it  induces  a strong  presumption  that  it 
was  manufactured  by  these  holy  persons,  and  that 
the  unlucky  captain  was  induced  to  sign  it  in  the 
hope  of  a pardon. 

Another  odd  thing  is  this,  that  Tyler,  the 
printer,  designs  himself  Printer  to  the  King’s  most 
excellent  Majesty,''  and  nevertheless  the  declara- 
tion teems  with  abuse  of  the  Marquis  of  Montrose, 
who  is  represented  as  having  been  ‘^so  instru- 
mental in  the  shedding  of  the  blood  of  God’s  Peo- 
ple.” 

Perhaps  the  truth  is  that,  Montrose  having 
been  murdered  by  Gillespie  Grumach,  who  had 
got  the  upperhand,  he  induced  the  clergymen  to 
frighten  Charteris  into  this  wretched  apology  for 
taking  service  under  Montrose.  Having  got  it, 
the  victim  was  handed  over  to  the  executioner ; 
the  king’s  printer  having  been  terrified  into  giving 
semblance  of  authenticity  to  the  document  as  put 
forth  from  the  royal  press. 

Douglas,  in  his  Baronage,  gives  a genealogy  of 


the  family  of  Charteris.  It  is  as  usual  very 
meagre,  and  passes  over  the  captain,  who  was  a 
brother  of  Sir  John  Charteris  of  Amisfield,  a de- 
cided Royalist,  who  did  not  desert  Montrose,  and 
who  was  the  grandfather  of  the  celebrated  Colonel 
Charteris. 

Amisfield,  in  Dumfriesshire,  has  passed  from  the 
family,  but  the  name  has  been  transferred  to  the 
estate  of  Newmains,  near  Haddington,  which  now 
belongs  to  the  Earl  of  Wemyss,  who  is  heir  of 
line  of  the  colonel. 

Whether  there  still  remain  any  of  the  old 
Charteris  stock  has  not  been  ascertained,  but  I 
have  been  informed  that  a male  representative 
some  years  since  was  in  existence.  He  is  now 
dead,  and  no  other  claimant  in  the  male  line  has 
subsequently  appeared. 

The  Tinclarian  Doctor  has  dedicated  his  auto- 
biographical sketch  (17o3)  to  the  Countess  of 
Wemyss,  the  daughter  of  Colonel  Charteris,  who 
is  preferred  by  him  next  to  the  Queen  of  Great 
Britain,”  and  with  whom  the  author  sympathises 
as  she  is  crossed  ” with  her  husband,  and  he  is 
crossed  ” with  his  wife.  J.  M. 


NATIONAL  PORTRAIT  EXHIBITION,  1866. 
Portrait  of  Earl  op  Essex.  — There  is  at 
Kyre  House,  near  Tenbury,  an  original  picture 
of  Robt.  Devereux,  Earl  of  Essex,  which  is  en- 
graved in  Buncombe’s  History  of  Herefordshire. 
This  picture  originally  came  from  Netherwood,  on 
the  Kyre  estate,  the  supposed  birth-place  of  the 
Earl.  Thomas  E.  Winxingtoh. 

Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  if  any 
original  portraits,  or  engravings  from  them,  exist 
of  any  of  the  following  historical  personages ; and 
if  so,  where  they  are  to  be  found  ? — 

John  Wakeman,  last  Abbot  of  Gloucester,  1541. 

Miles  Smith,  Bishop,  and  translator  of  the  Bible,  1616. 

Godfrey  Goodman,  Bishop,  1624. 

John  Man,  Warden  of  Merton  College. 

Richard  Field,  Chaplain  to  Queen  Elizabeth  and  James  I. 

Thomas  Winniflfe,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  1654. 

Accepted  Erewen,  Archbishop  of  York. 

John  Frankland,  Dean  of  Ely,  1728. 

Doctor  Chillingworth, 

Judge  Powell  of  Langharne,  Carmarthenshire. 

George  Selwyn,  M.P. 

JOHX  J.  PovrELL. 

Temple. 

Salwet  Portraits  at  Staxpord  Court. — 
There  is  a gallery,  situated  in  the  attic  story  of 
the  mansion  at  Stanford  Court,  Worcestershire  ; 
in  which  Arthur  Salwey  and  his  four  sons  and 
seven  daughters,  together  with  others  of  their 
kindred,  are  portrayed  on  the  oak-panelled  walls 
of  the  room,  in  the  costume  of  the  day ; the 
ladies  in  embroidered  dresses,  with  jewelled  orna- 
ments. This  Arthur  Salwey  was  an  ancestor  of 
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tlie  present  owner  of  the  estate,  and  lived  in  the 
reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I. 

Underneath  each  figure  is  a motto  in  Latin. 
Behind  the  panels  are  secret  passages;  which, 
previous  to  alterations  of  modern  times,  extended 
over  a great  part  of  the  mansion.  The  room  has 
been  used  as  a libraiy,  and  still  contains  MSS. 
and  printed  books. 

I have  heard  of  a somewhat  similar  apartment, 
which  is  described  in  Cullum’s  History  of  Ilaiv- 
sted,  containing  portraits,  with  Latin  mottoes. 

At  Ham  Castle,  Worcestershire,  there  is  also  a 
library  in  the  attic  story,  but  without  portraits. 
In  this  chamber  also  are  hiding  places. 

As  my  room  at  Stanford  Court  has  always  been 
considered  a great  curiosity,  I wish  to  know  if 
any  similar  apartments  exist  in  old  houses  of  that 
date  : combining  family  portraits,  moral  sentences 
in  mottoes,  hiding  places,  with  a position  for  se- 
curity in  the  upper  story. 

The  ceiling  of  the  room  is  quite  unworthy  of 
the  wall  decorations  ; and  has  probably  been 
erected  at  a much  later  period,  when  possibly  the 
stuccoed  ornaments  usual  at  the  date  had  become 
dilapidated.  Thomas  E.  Winningtoh. 

Portrait  of  Martin  the  Regicide. — Allow 
me  to  mention,  with  reference  to  the  National 
Portrait  Exhibition,  1866,  that  there  is  a well- 
known  painting  of  the  regicide  Martin,  who  was 
confined  in  Chepstow  Castle,  at  a house  in  Mon- 
mouthshire ; and  I think  Cox,  in  his  History  of 
the  above  county,  mentions  the  work.  R.  G.  L. 


Daniel  Defoe  in  Edinbergh. — The  following 
notices  of  Defoe,  which  will  interest  many  of  the 
readers  of  “N.  & Q.,”  are  taken  from  the  Public 
Records  in  Edinburgh  : — 

“ 13  Dec.,  1710. 

“ Contract  between  David  Fearn,  Advocate,  and  Daniel 
Defoe,  about  printing  and  publishing  a Newspaper  called 
The  FostmanT 

“ 7 Aug.,  1711. 

“ Factory — Daniel  Defoe  to  Hanna  Goodale,  empower- 
ing her  to  act  for  him  during  his  absence  from  Scotland  ” 

G.  M. 

Thomsoniana  : the  Second  Edition  of 
“Spring.”  — It  is  a singular  circumstance,  and 
one  which  seems  to  have  escaped  the  critical  eye 
of  Mr.  Bolton  Cornet  (whose  admirable  skill  as 
an  editor  I should  be  the  last  to  disparage),  that 
there  exists  two  “ second  editions  ” of  the  Sjiring: 
one  dated  1729,  the  other  1761.  They  are  both 
before  me  at  this  moment.  Not,  however,  having 
the  first  edition  of  1728  to  compare  them  with, 
I cannot  positively  say  that  the  edition  of  1729 
may  not  present  the  same  text  as  that,  with  the 
simple  change  of  title.  I can  however  assert,  that 
the  two  copies  (each  called  the  “ second  edition”) 


differ  widely  from  each  other.  That  of  1729  con- 
tains the  Dedication  to  the  Countess  of  Hertford, 
an  advertisement  respecting  the  publication  of  the 
Seasons  by  subscription,  and  a complete  table  of 
contents,  occupying  two  pages.  These  particulars 
are  wanting  in  the  edition  of  1731.  The  readings 
of  the  text,  too,  differ  considerably.  1 append  a 
few  of  the  variations  : — 


Ind  Edition  of  1729. 

Yer.  1 6.  “ sudden  torrents.” 
,,  51.  “ influential  sun.” 

„ 124.  “ starves  the  year.” 
„ 260.  “ holy  ej^e.” 


Ind  Edition  q/’1731. 

“ livid  torrents.” 

“ Avorld-reviving  sun.” 
“ kills  the  year.” 

“ vision  pure.” 


In  the  1731  copy  the  lines  are  numbered,  and 
more  than  twenty  new  ones  inserted.  I may  add 
that  the  title-page,  bearing  date  1729,  seems  to 
have  been  printed  separately,  and  fastened  to  a 
guard. 

"While  on  this  subject,  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  notice  that  Bohn’s  Lowndes  does  not  mention 
at  all  the  authoritative  edition  of  the  Seasons — 
that  of  1746 — adopted  by  Corney  as  the  best  text ; 
and  further,  that  Peter  Cunningham  (Johnson’s 
Lives)  is  wrong  in  supposing  that  only  three 
editions  of  the  Winter  were  published  in  the  first 
year  of  its  appearance.  There  were  four  ; but  the 
fourth  appears  to  have  the  same  text  as  the  third. 

J.  S. 


Kildare  Gardens. 


Nolo  Episcopari. — Claude  D^spence,  Comm, 
on  Epist.  to  Timothy,  p.  368,  fob  Lutet.  1561, 
says : — 

“ It  is  reported,  but  I cannot  say  with  what  truth,  that 
holy  fathers,  when  the  Episcopal  Office  was  conferred  on 
them,  made  a practice  of  refusing  it  twice  ; on  the  third 
otter  they,  wfitli  affected  listlessness,  expressed  their  ac- 
ceptance.” 

In  the  old  Ordo  Romanus  the  bishop  elect  said 
that  he  had  not  sought  the  office,  but  that  his 
fellow-servants  had  presented  him. 

Mackenzie  E.  C.  WAlcott,  B.D.,  E.S.A. 

The  Otelle. — Referring  within  the  last  few 
da5^s  to  the  second  volume  of  the  Archccological 
Journal,  I found,  on  p.  207,  a notice  of  the  fine 
brass  still  existing  in  Topelifte  Church,  Yorkshire. 
The  notice  contains  this  statement : “ On  either 
side  is  introduced  an  escutcheon  charged  with 
these  arms,  a chevron  between  three  peg-tops.” 

I had  forgotten  this  notice  of  the  Topeliffe  brass. 
In  1863  I examined  it  myself,  and  1 now  write 
with  a rubbing  of  one  of  those  shields  before  me. 
The  bearing  is  certainly  not  peg-tops.  It  more 
resembles  almonds  or  hearts,  or,  if  tops  at  all, 
whipping-tops.  But  there  is  no  doubt  what  it  is, 
though  its  excessive  rarit}^  might  well  lead  any 
antiquary  into  hazardous  guesses.  It  is  the  Gtelle. 
^lenestrier  says : “ Otelles  sont  bouts  de  fers  de 
piques  que  Ton  a appellez  amandes  pellez  par 
abus,  parcequ’ils  en  ont  la  figure.” 
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Then  he  figures  one  as  at  Topclifie^  only  that  he 
places  his  example  upside  down. 

Considering  the  universal  use  and  great  anti- 
quity of  this  appliance,  and  that  even  fishing-rods 
have  it,  it  certainly  is  surprising  that  its  hearing 
in  arms  should  he  so  extremely  rare.  It  is  men- 
tioned very  clearly  in  the  Iliad  (K.  152-3)  : — 

e7X6a  56  (Tfpiv 

"^Opd’  eVi  (TaupcoTtipos  eXr]\aTO' 

I do  not  know  any  English  work  except  this 
of  Topclifie  in  which  the  Otelle  occurs;  and  I 
have  only  met  with  it  on  the  continent  in  one 
other.  D.  P. 

Stuarts  Lodge,  Malvern  Wells. 

Ambkose  Claude  Gabkiel  Jobert,  a native 
of  France,  who  resided  for  several  years  at  Man- 
chester, published  several  works  on  the  French 
language  : a System  of  Philosophy , and  The  Philo- 
sophy of  Geology  (the  latter  both  in  English  and 
French).  A list  of  his  publications  is  given  in  the 
English  Catalogue.  He  died  at  St.  Foy  in  the 
South  of  France,  in  1855,  in  the  fifty-eighth  year 
of  his  age,  and  was  buried  there.  He  went  to 
France  in  the  vain  hope  that  his  native  air  might 
prove  beneficial.  His  complaint  was  a very  sin- 
gular one — paralysis  of  the  tongue  and  throat. 
For  months  before  his  death  he  could  not  articu- 
late a word,  nor  could  he  take  enough  food  to 
sustain  life.  His  intellect  was  clear  and  powerful 
to  the  last.  Elis  widow,  who  is  in  her  sixty- 
fourth  year,  now  resides  at  Manchester.  S.  Y.  R. 


A Bishop  ahd  Physician  wanted. — 

“We  have  had  in  our  own  time  a noble  master  of  the 
ceremonies  who  said  a gentleman  might  smile,  hut  not 
laugh  ; a pl^sician  who  held  that  it  was  wrong  to  smile 
in  the  presence  of  a patient ; and  a bishop  who  objected 
to  a hearty  laugh  as  leading  to  impurity.”  (P.  16.)  — On 
the  Present  State  of  the  Drama,  by  Thespis,  Junr.  Lon- 
don, 1779,  pp.  64. 

The  master  of  the  ceremonies,  of  course,  was 
Chesterfield.  Who  were  the  bishop  and  physi- 
cian ? E.  N.  H. 

Court  Etiquette. — Earl’s  daughters  have  the 
privilege,  on  presentation  at  Court,  of  being  kissed 
by  the  Queen  on  their  cheeks.  Will  one  of  your 
courtier-correspondents  inform  my  ignorance  whe- 
ther, when  the  sovereign  is  a king,  the  custom  is 
the  same  ? If  so,  some  vulgar  minds  might  think 
the  privilege  is  no  longer  unilateral.  Apropos  of 
my  query : I met  with  a story  the  other  day,  which 
seems  ‘‘  strange  if  true,”  told  by  Arbuthnot  (the 
contemporary  of  Swift),  of  the  French  court  in  his 
time : that  he  had  the  honour  of  introducing  a 
young  Irish  lady,  who  was  so  much  admired  that 
she  had  great  honour  done  her;  the  hussar  him- 
self was  ordered  to  bring  her  the  king’s  cat  to 
kiss.”  R.  C.  L. 


Singular  Custom.  — When  passing  through 
Back  Street  in  this  city,  particularly  on  a Sunday, 
I have  repeatedly  seen  men  and  boys  engaged  in 
sweeping  it  as  clean  as  possible,  carrying  away 
the  dirt  in  buckets,  and  then  strewing  it  with  clean 
sand  from  end  to  end;  to  purchase  which  they 
collect  pence  from  door  to  door.  This  street 
was  formerly  inhabited  exclusively  by  Welsh 
people,  and  to  whom  the  custom  I have  mentioned 
is  believed  to  refer,  but  respecting  which  I can  ob- 
tain no  information,  other  than  that  it  is  a custom. 
Will  some  of  the  readers  of  N.  & Q.”  kindly 
oblige  me  with  a solution  of  the  question — to  what 
does  the  custom  refer,  and  whence  its  origin  ? 

George  Prtce. 

City  Library,  Bristol. 

Dawson  Queries.  — 1.  Was  George  Robert 
Dawson  (brother-in-law  of  the  late  Sir  Robert 
Peel),  related  either  to  the  Lord  Cremorne  or  the 
Earl  of  Portarlington  who  bore  that  name  ? 

2.  Was  he  related  to  Dr.  Dawson,  Dean  of  St. 
Patrick’s,  c.  1838? 

3.  To  what  family  belonged  a Richard  Dawson, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  of  whom  there  is  an  engraved  portrait 
Heath,  c.  1811  ? 

4.  Was  there  not  an  Admiral  Dawson  about 
that  date  ; if  so,  of  what  family  ? 

5.  What  connection  was  there  between  any  of 

the  above-named  and  a Charles  Dawson,  Esq.,  of 
Limerick,  living  probably  about  1750,  or  a little 
later  ? * Scriptor. 

Old  Enigmatical  Puzzle. — On  looking  over 
some  old  family  papers,  which  probably  have  not 
seen  the  light  for  half  a century,  I find  the  follow- 
ing extremely  original  puzzle,  for  which  I should 
be  obliged  by  a solution  : — 

“ Description  of  a Lady's  Person,  Dress,  Amusements, 
Religion  and  Library  in  the  17th  Century. 

“ Person. — Her  complexion  was  Sarah  Short.  Her 
brow  a city  of  China.  Her  nose  like  my  hand  when 
writing.  About  her  mouth  the  name  of  a famous  singer 
smiled.  Another  famous  singer  gives  you  a description 
of  her  stature.  Her  chin  a tHe-a-tete  game.  Her  teeth 
part  of  a day,  neither  morning,  noon,  nor  night. 

“ Dress. — On  her  head  she  wore  a riotous  rabble  fas- 
tened with  a game  of  bowls.  Her  handkerchief  a Beau’s 
delight,  and  a retreat  for  a wild  beast.  Her  gown,  part 
of  a musical  instrument.  Her  shoes  an  eastern  empire 
scalded.  Her  rutiles  made  of  the  bowels  of  a domestic 
animal.  Her  stomacher  an  ancient  inhabitant  of  Jerusa- 
lem ; or  two  yards  and  a half. 

“ Amusements. — She  often  delights  in  a town  of  Berk- 
shire ; without  going  out  of  her  library,  which  is  in  an- 
other county. 

“ Religion. — Her  religion  was  like  a fan,  bought  and 
not  paid  for,  though  she  had  often  entered  into  a religious 
society  among  papists. 

“ Authors  of  her  Library. — A leg  of  pork,  seasoned  and 
long  kept.  A gardener’s  vehicle.  A retreat  for  wild 
beasts,  where  no  rain  can  come.  The  first  effects  of  a 
wound.  The  effects  of  a blister  plaster.  Xothing  but 
sable.  The  motion  of  an  arrow  from  a bow.  Where 
tradesmen  put  their  money,  and  Abraham’s  nephew.” 
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Some  of  tlieni  are  obvious  enough,  but  others 
seem  difficult  of  solution.  A.  A. 

Poets’  Corner. 

A Paper  ryHazlitt. — Wm.  Hazlitt,  the  elder, 
wrote  a paper  for  some  periodical,  entitled  Hot 
and  Cold.”  Where  may  it  be  found  ? A.  C. 

David  Heme’s  House  in  Edinburgh.  — Can 
any  of  your  Edinburgh  correspondents  indicate 
precisely  which  house  in  Edinburgh  was  that  built 
by  Hume,  the  historian  ? Burton  says  merely. 

It  was  the  commencement  of  the  street  leading 
southward  from  St.  Andrew’s  Square,  now  called 
St.  David  Street ; ” and  he  tells,  in  a note,  the 
amusing  anecdote  through  which  the  street  was  so 
named,  liobert  Chambers,  in  his  Walks  in  Edm- 
hurgli,  says  it  was  a corner  house  at  the  entrance  of 
St.  David  Street  into  St.  Andrew’s  Square  \ and 
adds,  as  a mark  by  which  it  might  be  recognised 
{circa  1820-25),  that  it  was  then  occupied  by  a 
fashionable  schneiderT  But  upon  looking  for  it 
by  this  mark  some  years  later,  I found  that  both 
the  corner  houses  at  the  north  end  of  St.  David 
Street, — as  well  that  formed  by  its  j unction  with 
Bose  Street  as  that  formed  by  its  junction  with 
the  houses  composing  the  south  side  of  St.  An- 
drew’s Square — were  alike  occupied  by  fashion- 
able Schneiders ; ” so  that  the  mark  failed. 

Laimbeer  : Family  Name. — What  is  the  deri- 
vation of  this  Devonshire  name  ? Gibson. 

Liverpool. 

Isabella  Lickbarrow.  — Wanted  any  biogra- 
phic particulars  regarding  this  Westmoreland 
poetess,  who  was  patronised  by  Wordsworth.  She 
published  Poetical  Effusions,  Kendal,  1814;  La- 
ment  for  the  Princess  Charlotte,  1818.  B.  I. 

Mint  Mares  on  French  Coins.  — In  Bees’s 
Cyclop.,  39  vols.  4to,  London,  1819,  I find  as  fol- 
lows:— A,  on  French  coins,  denoted  those  that  were 
minted  at  Paris ; AA,  at  Metz  ; B,  at  Bouen ; D,  at 
Lyons ; E,  at  Angers ; G,  at  Poitiers ; I,  at  Limoges, 
L,  at  Bayonne;  N,  at  Montpelier;  P,  at  Dijon; 
Q,  at  Perpignan;  B,  at  Orleans  ; T,  at  Nantes;  V, 
at  Troyes ; X,  at  Amiens ; Y,  at  Bourges  ; and  Z, 
at  Grenoble.  The  letters  C,  E,  H,  J,  M,  O,  U,  and 
W,  were  not  mentioned  as  being  used  for  mint 
marks.  The  volumes  containing  K and  S were 
missing  ; the  information  in  each  case  being  given 
under  the  particular  letter  mentioned.  Are  all  or 
any  of  these  mints  now  in  existence  ? Atq  the 
same  letters  now  in  use  to  represent  the  same 
mints  ? If  not,  can  any  of  your  readers  inform 
me  what  are  the  present  mint  marks,  devices,  or 
otherwise,  on  French  coins,  and  what  mints  they 
represent  ? 

I have  just  seen  a gold  coin  (rather  larger  and 
heavier  than  a sovereign  of  present  date)  with 
legend  on : Ob  v.  lud  . xv  . d . g . er  . et  . na  . red  . ; 
bust  in  profile  of  Louis  XV.  On  Bev.,  1766. 


CHRS  . REGN  . viNC . SMPER . ; amis  in  two  plain 
shields.  I must  add  that  the  d in  red  is  a mono- 
gram, a compound  of  a b and  a d,  the  two  letters 
hg-ving  the  same  down  stroke  (b)).  What  does 
this  stand  for?  There  is  no  point  after  the  e 
which  precedes  it.  re  seems  a strange  abbrevi- 
ation for  REX.  W^hen  was  the  motto  wffiich  I read 
as  ‘^Christi  regnum  vincit  semper”  first  adopted 
on  French  coins  ? Is  there  any  work  (easy  of  ac- 
cess) which  gives  an  account  of  the  mint  marks 
on  French  coins  which  have  been  in  use  in  various 
times  ? W.  S.  J. 

Quotations  and  Beeerences  wanted. — 

1.  Petrarch  tells  of  one  asked  to  dine  next  day  that  he 
answered,  “ I have  had  no  to-morrow  for  many  yeai’s.” 
Where  ? 

2.  An  Italian,  having  found  his  enemy,  on  his  foreswear- 
ing his  faith  killed  him,  and  so  took  revenge  on  soul  and 
body.  Whore  found  ? 

3.  A young  man  tempted  to  kill  his  father,  lie  with  his 
mother,  or  be  drunk  chose  the  last,  and  did  all  three. 
Authority  ? 

4.  Humanum  est  peccare,  diabolicum  perseverare,  et 
angelicum  resurgere.  Augustine.  Keference  ? 

5.  Eeligio  pepeilt  divitias  et  filia  devoravit  matrem. 
Augustine.  Eeference  ? 

6 Surgunt  indocti  et  rapiunt  coelum,  et  nos  cum 

doctrina,  nostris  detrudimur  in  gehennani.  Augustine. 
Reference  ? . 

7.  Multi  amant  veritatem  lucentem,  oderunt  arguen- 
tem.  Where  to  be  found  ? 

8.  Xubecula  est,  cito  transibit.  Athanasius.  Reference  ? 

9.  He  rose  from  denying  God  as  the  maker  of  the  fly  to 
deny  God  as  the  maker  of  the  universe.  Where  does  Au- 
gustine say  something  like  this  ? 

10.  Seek  rather  to  avoid  hell  than  curiously  ask  where 
it  is.  Chrysostom.  Where  found  ? 

11.  Nugas,  the  Scythian,  despised  the  Emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople’s gifts.  Who  was  Nugas  ? 

12.  Like  the  serpent,  Scythale,  that  strikes  with  its 
beauty  when  it  can’t  overtake.  The  reference  ? 

13.  General  councils  seldom  succeeded,  because  men 
came  leaning  on  their  own  judgment,  and  seeking  for 
victory  rather  than  verity,  says  one.  Who  ? 

14.  Becanus  says  the  tree  of  knowledges  bears  many 
leaves,  little  fruit.  Reference  ? 

15.  Adversaria  potestas  non  habet  vim  cogendi  sed  per- 
suadendi.  Isidore.  Reference  ? 

16.  Malim  prudentife  guttam  quam  foecundioris  fortuna; 
pelagus,  said  Nazianzen.  Where  ? 

17.  Obedientia  non  discutit  Dei  mandata,  sed  facit. 
Prosper.  Reference  ? 

18.  Homer  says  of  Achilles  he  would  rather  be  servant 
of  a clown  than  rule  all  the  shades  of  the  departed. 
Where  ? 

19.  Ulysses  sighed  for  the  smoke  of  his  home.  Refer- 
ence ? 

20.  Cicero  could  say,  Man  wmuld  not  be  so  wicked  w'ere 
it  not  for  his  ivason.  Where  ? 

21.  It  was  an  unspeakable  loss  to  King  Lysimachus 
that  his  staying  to  ffidnk  one  draught  of  water  cost  him 
his  kingdom.  Authority  ? 

22.  Themistocles  professed  that  if  two  ways  were  shown 
him,  one  to  hell  and  the  other  to  the  bar,  he  would  choose 
hell.  Authority  ? 

23.  Prsecepta  docent,  exempla  movent.  Authority  ? 

24.  One  little  drop  of  Christ’s  blood  is  more  precious 
than  heaven  or  earth,  says  Luther.  Where  ? 

Besearch. 
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Samuel  Salkeld,  Officer  of  Excise,  is  author 
of  The  Pleasures  of  Home  and  other  Poems,  no 
date  (prohahly  about  thirty  years  ago).  Can  any 
reader  of  N.  & Q.”  give  any  account  of  this 
poet  and  his  writings  ? I find  the  book  in  the 
Sale  Catalogue  of  the  Rydal  Mount  Library  (Mr. 
Wordsworth’s.)  R.  I. 

Stephen  Sulivan.  — This  gentleman,  who 
was  father  of  the  Right  Hon.  Laurence  Sulivan, 
who  recently  died  at  an  advanced  age,  was  living 
in  1815.  When  did  he  die  ? ! 

C.  H.  & Thompson  Coopep.. 

Cambridge. 

Tankard  Inscription.  — A low  broad  tankard 
(silver  gilt,  six  inches  extreme  height,  four  inches 
diameter  at  top),  of  the  Tudor  period,  being  sur- 
rounded with  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  tending 
fiocks  of  sheep  and  courting,  but  all  we'aring  light 
armour  in  repousse.  The  lid  is  hinged  with  a 
knop  at  the  top.  The  lid  and  base  have  borders 
of  acanthus  leaves,  sunflowers,  &c.,  all  repousse. 
Inside  the  lid,  in  a flat  centre  encircled  by  the 
broad  border  of  foliage,  is  an  heraldic  shield  sur- 
mounted by  a crown,  over  all  a cardinal’s  hat. 
The  arms  are  quarterly,  1st  and  4th,  what  look 
like  two  pairs  of  compasses,  intersected  by  a cross- 
bar ; 2nd  and  3rd,  a figure  in  a gown,  in  the  up- 
lifted right-hand  a hammer  or  mallet  ,*  in  the  left- 
hand  two  pairs  of  compasses (?).  Around  the 
whole  is  one  entire  line  of  inscription  chiefly  in 
Roman  capitals,  and  within  and  below  that  about 
half  a line  more,  which  I copy  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible : — 

1st  line.  1569z . m . melch  . paschvs  . p . a.  s . 
c . M . 7 . 7 . Cons  . et  e . d . Cels  . pr  . et  e . p . 

2nd  line.  Brix  . Con  . ecc  . Can  . Int  . 

Can  any  of  your  readers  favour  me  with  an  ex- 
planation of  this  inscription  ? The  first  few  cha- 
racters, though  indistinct,  look  like  a date  (1569  ?). 
Melch.  Paschur.  in  the  first  line,  and  Ecc.  Can.  in 
the  second  may  suggest  a key  or  clue  to  the 
whole.  The  only  hall-marks  or  stamps  I can  see 
are  two  on  the  top  of  the  tankard  near  the  ear  or 
handle,  and  two  like  ones  on  the  lid ; one  seems 
to  be  the  crowned  leopard’s  head,  the  other  the 
initials  of  the  maker,  D.  S.  Crux. 

Tobacco  and  the  Eyes. — Will  some  reader  of 
& Q.”  refer  me  to  any  old  authors  writing  on 
tobacco  smoking — if  any  such  there  are — who  have 
considered  it  as  hurtM  to  the  eyes,  especially 
to  the  eyesight ; for  King  James’s  fulsome  to  the 
eye,”  I suppose,  means  only  that  it  is  offensive  to 
the  eye,  makes  the  eye  water,  &c.,  as  other  smoke 
does,  not  that  it  tends  to  blind  people  who  smoke 
much  f This  latter  point  is  one  now  much  mooted 
in  the  world  of  medicine.  J.  E. 

Duke  oe  Wellington.— (1.)  Did  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  go  to  a school  kept  by  one  Robin 


Hood,  in  the  Market  Square,  Portarlington,  Queen’s 
County,  Ireland?  (2.)  Did  not  the  Duke  hold 
some  government  post  in  Dublin?  What  post, 
and  when  ? (3.)  What  was  then  the  Duke’s  pri- 

vate residence  ? was  it  No.  19,  Eccles  Street. 

Robert  W.  Symes. 

19,  Eccles  Street,  Dublin. 

Whitsun  Sports  on  the  Cotswold  Hills.  — 
A MS.  History  of  Broadway,  in  Worcestershire, 
in  my  possession,  contains  an  account  of  the  sports 
practised  on  the  Cotswold  Hills,  the  Thursday 
and  Friday  of  Whitsun  holiday  week : — 

“ They  were  instituted  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  by  Mr, 
Robert  Dover,  an  attorney.  The  place  where  they  were 
held  still  bears  the  name  of  Dover  Hill.  The  sports  were 
football,  skittles,  quoits,  shovel  board,  cudgell,  and  single- 
stick ; bull-baiting,  cock-fighting,  bowling,  wrestling, 
leaping,  dancing,  pitching  the  bar,  horse  racing,  ringing 
of  bells,  jumping  in  sacks,  &c.  They  were  carried  on  witii 
great  spirit  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  Charles  II.,  William 
and  Mary.  In  the  reign  of  George  III.  the  fields  were  in- 
closed.” 

In  what  part  of  the  Cotswold  range  is  Dover 
Hill  situated  ? and  where  did  Mr.  Robert  Dover 
reside  ? 

I have  heard  of  a curious  and  rare  book,  said  to 
be  written  by  Mich.  Drayton  the  poet,  called 
Annales  Duhriensice,  but  have  never  met  with  it. 
In  my  copy  of  Drayton’s  works,  folio,  1748,  there 
is  no  mention  of  this  work. 

Thomas  E.  Winnington. 

Yex  oe  a Cart  or  Wagon.  — A Surrey  la- 
bourer told  me  yesterday  (Jan.  12),  that  the  snow 
was  up  to  tlie  yex  of  the  wagons.  I do  not  find 
this  old  word  for  axletree  in  Halliwell.  Where 
does  it  occur  ? Cpl. 


Sirs  Edward  and  John  Ford. — In  the  Har- 
leian  Miscellany,  iv.  195,  Sir  Edward  Ford  is  stated 
to  have  been  High  Sheriff’  for  Sussex,  and  to  have 
suffered  much  for  his  loyalty  to  Charles  I.  He  is 
also  said  to  have  contrived  machinery  for  raising 
the  Thames  water  into  the  principal  streets  of 
London.  In  Maunder’s  Biographical  Treasury, 
p.  309,  these  particulars  are  related  of  Sir  John 
Ford.  Which  is  the  right  one  ? Carileord. 

Cape  Town,  S.A. 

[The  right  name  is  Edward,  although  all  the  bio- 
graphical dictionaries  we  have  consulted  style  him  Sir 
John  Ford.  Sir  Edward  Ford  was  a gentleman  of  a 
good  family,  and  son  of  Sir  William  Ford,  Knt.,  of  Hur- 
ting, in  Sussex,  and  possessed  considerable  influence  in. 
the  county.  Charles  I.  made  him  high  sheriff  of  Sussex 
in  1644.  In  the  Parliament  Scout  of  Jan.  5 — 12,  1644, 
he  is  described  as  Sir  Edward  Ford,  who  brake  out  of 
Windsor  Castle,  and  before  that  sent  a letter  to  his  Ma- 
jesty offering  to  bring  him  a thousand  men,  and  to  under- 
take the  conquest  of  the  county  of  Sussex,  though  sixty 
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miles  in  length.”  (Dallaway’s  Sussex,  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  107, 
and  Clarendon’s  Rebellion,  iii.  339  ;1iv.  297,  edit.  1849.) 
Mention  is  made  of  Sir  Edward  Ford  in  Pepys’s  Diary, 
which  elicited  from  the  noble  Editor  the  following  note 
respecting  him  : — “ Sir  Edward  Ford,  of  Harting,  Sussex, 
Sheriff  for  that  county,  and  Governor  of  Arundel  Castle 
in  1642.  t)b.  1670.  His  only  daughter  married  Kalph 
Grey,  Baron  Grey  of  Werke.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
tract,  entitled,  ‘ Experimental  proposals  how  the  King- 
may  have  money  to  pay  and  maintain  his  fleets  with 
ease  to  his  people:  London  may  be  rebuilt,  and  all  pro- 
prietors satisfied  : money  to  be  but  at  six  per  cent,  on 
pawns,  and  the  Fishing  Trade  set  up,  which  alone  is  able, 
and  sure  to  enrich  us  all.  And  all  this  without  altering, 
straining,  or  thwarting,  any  of  our  Laws,  or  Customs, 
now  in  use.”  4to,  1666. — Repr.  Dari.  MiscelL,  iv.  195. 
Ford  was  High  Sheriff  of  Sussex,  adhered  to  Charles  I,, 
and  was  knighted  in  1643.  In  1658,  he  laid  down  pipes 
to  supply  parts  of  London  with  water  from  the  Thames. 
The  second  and  third  Lords  Braybrooke  descend,  in  the 
female  line,  from  his  daughter,  Catherine  Ford,  who  mar- 
ried Ralph,  Lord  Grey  of  Werke,  their  maternal  an- 
cestor. Another  work  by  Sir  Edward  Ford  is  entitled, 
“ A Designe  for  bringing  a Navigable  River  from  Rich- 
munsworth,  in  Hartfordshire,  to  St.  Gyles-in-the-Fields ; 
the  benefits  of  it  declared,  and  the  objections  against  it 
answered.”  Lond.  4to,  1641.] 

The  Flying  PIighway^man. — I am  anxious  to 
learn  the  name  and  history  of  this  notorious  cri- 
minal, and  the  date  and  place  of  his  execution. 
It  has  been  stated  that  the  head-quarter  division 
of  a distinguished  infantry  regiment  in  our  service 
was  once  marching  through  a country  town  in 
England  (I  think  Reading),  and  that  the  officers 
stopped  to  lunch  at  the  principal  inn,  the  door  of 
which  was  too  low  to  admit  of  the  colours  being 
brought  into  the  hall ; the  colours  were  therefore 
left  reclining  against  the  front  wall  of  the  inn, 
and  unguarded.  The  Flying  Highwayman  rode 
through  the  town  at  that  moment,  and  carried  off 
the  colours,  which  he  left  at  the  next  town  on 
the  line  of  march,  with  ‘Hhe  Flying-Highway- 
man’s compliments  to  the  officers  of  the 

regiment.”  I have  also  heard  that  the  same  regi- 
ment formed  his  guard  on  the  occasion  of  his  exe- 
cution. 

Mr.  John  Timbs,  in  his  Romance  of  London, 
vol.  i.  p.  264,  states  his  name  to  have  been 
Hawkes;  and  at  p.  271  of  the  same  volume  it  is 
stated  that,  on  the  1st  of  July,  1774,  William 
Hawke  was  executed  for  ahighway  robbery  here,” 
that  is,  at  Knightsbridge,  where  probably  tli6 
robbery,  and  not  the  execution,  took  place.  Was 
this  the  Flying  Highwayman,”  or  merely  an 
almost-namesake  ? Ein  Fhager. 

[Two  notices  of  this  notorious  character  occur  in  the 
Annual  Register.  In  that  under  the  date  of  Nov.  31, 
1761  (vol.  iv.  189),  we  read  that  “ mxirders  and  robberies 
were  never  perhaps  more  frequent  than  during  this  and 


the  last  month.  One  highwayman  in  particular,  by  the 
name  of  the  Flying  Highwayman,  engrosses  the  conver- 
sation of  most  of  the  towns  within  twenty  miles  of  Lon- 
don, as  he  has  occasionally  visited  all  the  public  roads 
round  the  metropolis,  and  has  collected  several  consider- 
able sums.  He  robs  upon  three  different  horses,  a grey,  a 
sorrel,  and  a black  one,  the  last  of  which  has  a bald  face, 
to  hide  which,  he  generally  hangs  on  a black  cat’s  skin. 
He  has  leaped  over  Colnbrook  turnpike  a dozen  times 
witliin  this  fortnight,  and  is  now  v.’ell  knowm  by  most  of 
the  turnpike  men  in  the  different  roads  about  town.” 
William  Hawke  appears  to  have  had  a long  run  of  busi- 
ness, for  his  execution  at  Tyburn  did  not  take  place  till 
July  1,  1774.  Great  interest  was  made  to  save  him  on 
account  of  his  name’s  sake. — Aimual  Register,  xvii.  134.] 

Punch  AND  the  Jugglers:  General  Black- 
beard. — Among  a collection  of  political  carica- 
tures of  the  last  century  is  one  referring  to  the 
Coalition  Ministry,  entitled  Puncli  and  tlie  Jug- 
glers.” The  Duke  of  Portland  is  represented  as. 
Punch,  and  Fox  and  Lord  North  are  pulling  the 
strings  by  which  he  is  made  to  dance.  At  the 
door  is  a short  stout  man  with  a large  hooked 
nose,  wearing  a blue  ribbon,  saying,  “ Walk  in,, 
gemnien,  and  see  the  show,”  Ac.  Who  is  this 
latter  personage  ? The  blue  ribbon  might  indicate 
Lord  Stormont,  but  the  features  are  totally  unlike 
his  known  portraits.  There  is  another  of  the  same 
period,  referring  to  the  India  Bill,  entitled,  Ge- 
neral Blackbeard  wounded  at  the  Battle  of  Leaden- 
hall.”  Among  the  well-known  figures  of  the  Duke 
of  Portland,  Fox,  Burke,  Lord  North,  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  &c.,  is  a hook-nosed  personage  in  a monk’s 
dress,  with  a wreath  round  his  head ; in  his  hand 
a sword  inscribed  with  the  word  Satire.”  Who 
is  this  ? A.  P. 

Dover. 

[In  the  caricature  of  “Punch  and  the  Jugglers,”  pub- 
lished May  20,  1783,  the  short  stout  man  with  the  hooked 
nose  is  Lord  Shelburne.  In  that  of  “ General  Black- 
beard,”  published  on  Jan.  3,  1784,  tlie  hook-nosed  person- 
age is  “ Sheridan,  who  was  at  that  time  frequently,  if  not 
always,  so  represented.”  Lord  John  Cavendish  is  seen 
standing  behind  Sheridan,  and  on  the  other  side  of  General 
Blackbeard  are  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Mrs.  Robinson, 
Keppel,  &c.] 

Relations  oe  Ssidi  Kur. — In  the  Quarterly 
Review,  Art.  5.  of  No.  XLi.,  May  1819,  reference 
is  made  to  the  Calmuck  romance  of  Ssidi  Ivur ; or, 
the  Relations  o f Ssidi  Kur.  I have  tried  in  vain  ta 
procure  this  book.  Was  it  published  under  another 
title?  J.  T. 

[These  Calmuck  Legends  were  first  introduced  to  the 
notice  of  English  readers  by  tlie  late  Sir  Francis  Palgrave 
in  the  very  interesting  article  in  The  Quarterly  Review, 
to  which  our  correspondent  refers.  Fi'om  the  Quarterly 
Sir  Francis’s  notice  was  transferred  by  the  Brothers 
Grimm  to  their  world-renowned  Kinder  nnd  Haus  Blahr- 
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t:hen,  bd.  iii.  s.  340.  When  Mr.  Thoms  published  his  col- 
lection of  Lays  and  Legends  of  Various  Nations,  he  ap- 
Xdied  to  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  on  the  subject  of  these 
tales,  who  kindly  lent  him  the  volume  in  which  they  are 
printed — Benjamin  Bergmann’s  Nomadische  Streitfereien 
/(liter  den  Kalmuken,  Biga,  1804 — from  which  Mr.  Thoms 
made  a translation  of  the  greatest  portion  of  them,  which 
our  correspondent  will  find  in  that  part  of  his  work  which 
relates  to  The  Lays  and  Legends  of  Tartary. 

Kev.  Wm.  Coles.  — One  Coles^  a nonjuring 
clergyman,  either  resigned  or  was  expelled  from 
the  living  of  Charlhury,  Oxfordshire,  at  the  usur- 
pation of  the  Dutch  boor  William.  Can  any  of 
your  readers  oblige  me  by  giving  me  some  account 
of  him?  He  was  a fellow  of  St.  John’s,  Oxford, 
and  therefore  was  possibly  educated  at  Merchant 
Taylors’.  * S.  T.  Fenwick. 

Lancaster. 

[The  death  of  this  nonjuring  clergyman  is  thus  an- 
nounced in  The  Political  State,  vol.  xlix.  p.  312:  “Died 
on  March  10,  1735,  the  Eev.  William  Coles,  formerly 
Vicar  of  Charlbury,  in  Oxfordshire,  which  living  (worth 
now  300Z.  a year)  he  thi'ew  up,  rather  than  take  any 
oaths  contrary  to  his  conscience.”  His  name  does  not 
occur  in  Wilson’s  History  of  the  Merchant  Taylors'  School, 
4to,  1812.] 

Eikon  Basilike. — My  copy  of  this  work  is  in 
12mo,  with  Marshall’s  engraving,  date  m.dc.xlix. 
1 leaf  of  contents,  pp.  1 — 195  numbered,  the 
prayers  at  the  end,  and  a crown  and  C.  R.  in  gold 
stamped  on  the  sides,  and  on  the  flyleaf,  This 
Book  formerly  belong’d  to  King  Charles  the  2"'^.” 
I shall  feel  obliged  if  you  will  tell  me  the  par- 
ticular edition.  Cpl. 

[Our  correspondent’s  copy  is  the  19th  edition,  printed 
before  the  Prayers.  The  latter,  afterwards  separately 
printed,  were  bound  in  with  many  of  the  early  editions  to 
make  the  work  complete.  We  do  not  dispute  that  the 
copy  may  have  belonged  to  King  Charles  II. ; but,  as  the 
work  was  commonly  known  as  “ The  King’s  Book,”  we 
should  not  think  the  impression  on  the  side  conclusive. 
We  have  seen  others  stamped  with  the  royal  arms.] 


MARGARET  HALCRO. 

S.  viii.  414.) 

I venture  to  notice  Me.  Cakmichael’s  account 
(p.  533)  of  Aitken,  Bishop  of  Galloway  — inter- 
esting to  many  readers  no  doubt,  particularly  so  to 
myself,  as  a native  of  the  now  united  diocese  of 
Glasgow  and  Galloway  — chiefly  to  correct  an 
error  in  the  statement  regarding  Margaret  Halcro, 
that  she  was  descended  by  her  mother  (Mar- 
garet Stewart)  of  the  Laird  of  Barscobe  in  Gal- 
loway.” The  minister  of  Evie  has  probably  con- 
founded two  totally  distinct  families  : Stewart  of 


Barscube  (or  Northbar)  in  Renfrewshire,  and 
Maclellan  of  Barscobe  in  the  Stewartry  of  Kirk- 
cudbright (the  ancient  Lordship  of  Galloway). 

Stewart  of  Barscube  was  said  to  be  a cadet  of 
the  illustrious  House  of  Darnley-Lennox,  whose 
palace  of  Inchinnan,  the  vestiges  of  which  have 
long  disappeared,  stood  in  the  parish  of  the  same 
name  in  Renfrewshire,  within  a mile  of  Barscube. 
It  failed  in  the  male  line  towards  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  in  the  person  of  a Thomas 
Stewart  (whose  wife,  according  to  the  Commis- 
sary Records  of  Glasgow,  was  a daughter  of 
Wallace  of  Ferguslie),  who  is  said  to  have  died 
without  issue  ^Gn  the  Irish  warsj”  Barscube  and 
other  lands  having  previously  passed  by  purchase, 
about  1670,  to  a family  named  Mac  Gilchrist,  now 
also  extinct  in  the  male  line.  Among  their 
papers  Crawfurd,  the  historian  of  Renfrewshire, 
writing  in  1710,  says  that  he  had  “ seen  a charter 
dated  at  Crookstoun  July  5,  1497,  by  Mathew 
Stewart,  Earl  of  Lennox  ” (the  2nd  Earl,  killed  at 
Flodden,  and  great-grandfather  of  the  ill-starred 
Henry  of  Darnley),  “ to  his  beloved  cousin  Thomas 
Stewart  of  the  Lands  of  North  Bar,  Craigton, 
Barscube  and  Rashield.” 

If  F.  M.  S.  desires  farther  information  on  the 
Darnley  Stewarts  and  their  cadets,  I should  re- 
commend to  him,  not  Duncan  Stewart’s  book,  but 
a far  more  elaborate  and  accurate  work.  The 
Genealogical  History  of  the  Stuarts,  by  the  well- 
known  Andrew  Stuart,  M.P.  (1798,  London,  4to). 
He  made  most  minute  researches  into  that  branch 
of  the  family ; and  though  I have  not  the  work 
at  hand,  F.  M.  S.  will  doubtless  get  there  the 
fullest  information. 

As  for  Maclellan,  Laird  of  Barscobe  in  Gallo- 
way, who  flourished  during  the  persecuting  times 
after  the  Restoration,  he  was  one  of  the  un- 
fortunate Whig  gentlemen  (numerous  in  that 
county)  who  were  outlawed  after  the  ‘Gising”  of 
Pentland ; and,  as  we  learn  from  Kirkton’s  His- 
tory  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  (p.  452,  note),  was 
slain  in  his  own  house  in  1683  by  some  of  the 
wilder  enthusiasts  of  his  own  party — a course 
which  (says  the  sarcastic  editor  of  that  curious 
work)  they  were  very  ready  to  adopt  with  per- 
sons of  their  own  principles,  when  they  chanced 
to  differ  from  them  in  opinion  as  to  some  trifling 
points.” 

Perhaps  I may  be  permitted  to  close  this  de- 
sultory note,  by  informing  F.  M.  S.  in  reference 
to  his  query  (p.  519),  that  the  rather  uncommon 
Christian  names  of  ^^Adam  Freer”  were  borne 
in  addition  to  his  patronymic  by  a gentleman 
now  dead,  whose  family  was  connected  with 
Lanarkshire.  One  of  his  brothers  is,  or  was, 
minister  of  the  Tolbooth  church,  Edinburgh;  and 
I am  personally  acquainted  with  another.  Cle- 
land  of  that  ilk,  in  the  parish  of  Bothwell,  Lan- 
arkshire, was  a family  of  undoubted  antiquity. 
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as  has  been  already  stated  at  p.  210  of  vol.  Yiii. 
Many  notices  of  them  and  their  cadets  of  Monk- 
land,  Faskin,  Gartness,  &c.,  -will  he  found  in 
Hamilton  of  Wishaw’s  Account  of  Lanarkshire, 
compiled  about  the  beginning  of  last  century, 
and  printed  by  the  Maitland  Club  in  1831.  The 
estate  of  Cleland  passed  away  from  them  circ. 
1710-20,  and  now  belongs  to  the  Earl  of  Stair. 

Among  other  notices  in  the  Appendix  to  Wi- 
shaw,  is  the  following  at  p.  136,  respecting  the 
mansion  of  Connoblehill,”  in  the  parish  of 
Shotts : — It  belongs  to  Captain  William  Cleland, 
one  of  the  Commissioners  of  His  Majesty’s  Na- 
Yey.”  {sici)  This  may  be  the  same  person  as  the 
Usher  to  the  Exchequer,”  and  the  family  was 
certainly  a cadet  of  Cleland  of  that  Ilk;  from 
which  it  came  off  about  1547,  as  can  be  proved  by 
the  records  of  the  archbishopric  of  Glasgow. 

Anglo-Scotxis. 


CLAMEUR  DE  HARO  EX  CHARTE  NORMANDE. 
(3’-^  S.  viii.  500;  ix.  40.) 

The  following  passages  give  an  explanation  of 
these  terms : — 

“ Les  Normans  se  servent  de  ce  terme  haro,  qui  se  dit 
par  corruption  du  Rou  ou  Raoul  premier  Due  de  Nor- 
mandie, grand  amateur  de  justice  et  protecteur  de  son 
peuple,  du  terns  de  son  vivant  et  de  son  regne  auquel  ils 
avoient  coutume  de  se  plaindre  hautement  avec  respect 
et  avec  confiance,  quand  on  les  vouloit  opprimer.  La 
clameur  de  haro  s’eleve  aussi  contre  celui  qui  Ton  pour- 
suit  et  qui  Ton  veut  obliger  a rendre  et  representer  une 
chose  dont  il  est  saisi  et  qu’mi  autre  pretend  hii  appar- 
tenir.” — “ Supplement  au  Dictionnaire  CEconomique.  . . . 
par  M.  Noel  Chomel,  Pretre,  Cure  de  la  Paroisse  de  Saint 
Vincent  de  Lyon,  considerablement  augmente  par  divex’s 
Cui’ieux,  et  sur  tout  par  M.  Pierre  Rogei',  Docteur  en 
Theologie,”  &c.,  &c.  Amsterdam,  1740. 

Hichelet,  in  his  Dictionnaire  de  la  Langue 
Franqoise  ancienne  et  moderne,  Amsterdam,  1732, 
says : — 

“ La  clameur  du  haro  n’est  connue  que  dans  la  province 

de  Normandie II  est  certain  que  clameur  vient  du 

Latin  clamor,  qui  signifie  vcciQ  plainte,  ou  selon  la  langage 
des  Praticiens,  une  complainte  formee  en  justice  contre 
I’injustice  ou  la  violence  : ainsi  la  clameur  du  haro  est 
une  plainte  par  laquelie  on  apelle  Injustice  a son  secoui's 
conti’e  la  violence  et  la  voie  de  fait,  dont  celui  qui  la 
commet  doit  s’ahstenir  au  seul  mot  de  haro,  a peine  d’etre 
puni  comme  d’un  attentat.  . . . Quelques-uns  le  derivent 
de  Harold,  Roi  de  Danemarc  qui  embrassa  la  Religion 
Chretienne  en  826  et  qui  etoit  tres  aplique  a rendre  la 
justice.  D’autres  disent  que  haro  est  compose  de  AaUou, 
que  veut  dii-e  aide  moi,  pareeque  Rou  fils  de  Guyon, 
Seigneur  de  Danemarc,  regna  dans  la  Noimiandie  et  y 
rendit  la  justice  tres  exactement.  D’autres  pi'etendent 
quey’est  au  Due  Raoul  que  Ton  s’adi'essoit  conti'e  les  in- 
justices, et  que  de  la  est  venu  la  clameur  du  haro.  Pithou, 
sur  la  loi  salique,  le  derive  de  harouenna.  Enfin  Case- 
neuve  et  Menage  croient  que  haro  est  derive  de  la  Thioise, 
et  que  le  cri  du  haro  est  plus  ancien  que  le  Due  Raoul  ou 
Rollo  : il  cite  le  Glossaire  de  Kai'on,  qui  vivoit  du  terns 
de  Pepin,  et  oil  il  dit,  clamat  harcet,  clamamus  ha- 
remees.” 


I have  retained  the  form  of  spelling  adopted  by 
Hichelet  from  H’Ablancourt — apelle,  aplique,  ad- 
ressoit ; which  in  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  in  the  first  half  of  the  last,  threatened 
to  alter  the  appearance  of  the  French  language. 
I am  sorry  to  say  that  I have  not  now  access  to 
the  authors  cited.  I will  only  add  what  the  Pre- 
sident Henault  says,  under  the  year  912,  in  his 
Nouvel  Ahrege  Chronologique  de  TUidoire  de 
France,  first  published  I believe  in  the  year  1744. 
I quote  from  the  fourth  edition,  1752  : — 

“ On  a pi’ctendu  que  cette  clause  judiciaire,  Clameur  de^ 
Haro,  etoit  venue  du  nom  de  Rollon,  dont  I’equite  egala 
la  valexxr,  et  dont  le  nom  meme  apres  sa  mort  imposoit 
encore  a son  peuple.” 

iMoreri  speaks  of  it  in  the  same  sense. 

The  Charte,  or  Chartre-Normande,  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  Hichelet : — 

“ Chartre-Normande  {Charter  quihus privilegia  Nor- 
mannis  concessa  continentur').  Ces  mots  signifient  les 
Letti'es  de  conservation  des  privileges  accordez  a la  Pi’o- 
vince  de  Normandie  par  le  Roi  Philipe,  lorsque  les  Nor- 
mans secouei’ent  le  joug  des  Anglois.  La  Chartre-Nor- 
mande a ete  confinnee  par  plusieurs  rois  qui  lui  ont 
succede.” 

I have  no  doubt  that  our  hurrah”  is  the 
modern  form  of  the  haro  introduced  by  our  Nor- 
man forefathers.  It  was  probably  heard  on  Eng- 
lish soil  for  the  first  time,  in  the  ancient  form,  at 
the  battle  of  Hastings,  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  after  Hollo.  U.  P. 

Stuarts  Lodge,  Malvern  Wells. 


SIZES  OF  BOOKS. 

(3^^  S.  viii.  540.) 

Paper-moulds  have  fixed  conventional  sizes  ; 
but,  since  the  introduction  of  machinery  for  mak- 
ing paper,  and  the  consequent  disuse  of  moulds, 
makers  work  more  by  a given  number  of  inches 
than  by  names  of  sizes.  Consequentljq  the  cor- 
rect description  of  book  sizes  has  become  impos- 
sible, and  the  trade  describe  the  new  by  the  name 
of  the  old  size  they  most  resemble.  The  true 
size  of  a volume  is  determined  by  the  number  of 
leaves  into  which  a single  sheet  is  folded  by  the 
binder.  Thus,  a sheet  of  “ N.  & Q.”  has  twelve 
leaves ; and  although  ranking  as  a foolscap  quarto, 
is  strictly  speaking  a triple  foolscap  duodecimo, 
and  a little  too  large  for  that.  To  determine  the 
real  size  of  a bound  book,  find  a signature  (a 
letter  or  figure  at  the  bottom  of  the  page)  and 
count  the  leaves  (not  pages)  to  the  next  — say 
from  C to  D,  or  from  3 to  4.  If  you  find  eight 
leaves,  the  book  is  certainly  octavo  ; if  sixteen 
leaves,  sixteenmo — and  so  on.  If  a further  test 
be  desired,  find  the  binder’s  thread,  which  runs 
through  the  middle  of  every  sheet,  and  the  num- 
ber of  leaves  from  one  thread  to  the  next  will 
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give  the  same  result.  These  rules  do  not,  ho'w- 
ever,  apply  to  old  black-letter  hooks,  and  others 
of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  where 
the  most  satisfactory  test  is  the  position  of  the 
water-mark.  Dr.  Dihdin,  England’s  most  fa- 
mous and  most  careless  bibliographer,  often  erred 
through  not  noticing  this.  The  rule  is  — a folio 
volume  will  have  all  the  water-marks  in  the 
middle  of  the  page ; a quarto  has  the  water-mark 
folded  in  half  in  the  back  of  the  book,  still  mid- 
way between  the  top  and  bottom ; an  octavo  has 
the  water-mark  in  the  back,  but  at  the  very  top, 
and  often  considerably  crept  by  the  binder’s 
plough;  and  12mo  and  16mo  have  the  water- 
mark on  the  fore  edge.  William  Blades. 


EPIGRAM  ON  GIBBON,  THE  HISTORIAN. 

(3’^''  S.  viii.  415,  54G.) 

This  Latin  Epigram  is  merely  the  translation  of 
a French  one,  written  almost  a century  before  the 
date  of  H.  G.’s  letter,  published  by  Pol  whole  in 
1826.  Its  application  to  Gibbon  is  the  reverse  of 
suitable,  or  striking:  for  Gibbon’s  portrait,  pre- 
fixed to  his  History,  and  now  lying  before  me, 
represents  him  with  a countenance  chubby  and 
childish  rather  than  horrible  or  satanic.  The 
epigram,  probably,  like  a borrowed  or  stolen  gar- 
ment, which  no  turning  or  traduction  can  adopt 
or  disguise,  will  only  tit  the  person  for  whom  it 
was  originally  made. 

That  person  was  Balthazar  Bekker,  a Dutch 
divine  of  Amsterdam,  who,  a.d.  1699,  published 
there  a book  in  four  volumes,  with  the  author’s 
portrait  prefixed  : intended  to  demonstrate,  from 
the  metaphysical  philosophy  of  Descartes,  that 
Satan  is  confined  v/ith  his  infernal  ministers  in 
hell,  so  that  he  can  never  come  forth  to  tempt  or 
terrify  mankind.  It  was  entitled  — 

“ Le  Monde  Enchante'e,  ou  Examen  des  Commun  Sen- 
timens  touchant  les  Esprits,  leur  Administration,  et  leur 
Operations.” 

Bekker  was,  in  fact,  the  reverse  of  a handsome 
person  ; and  his  excessive  ugliness,  thus  obtruded 
as  the  frontispiece  of  a treatise  on  such  a subject, 
prompted  the  following  lines  : — 

Oui,  pastor,  de  Satan  la  puissance  est  bridee  ; 

Mais  tu  n’as  cependant  pas  encore  assez  fait ; 

Ponr  nous  oter  du  diable  entierement  I’idee, 

Bekker,  supprime  ton  portrait.” 

Which  may  be  thus  rendered  in  English : — 
That  Satan’s  poAver  is  bridled,  thou  hast  proved  ; 

Yet  is  thy  task  not  finish’d,  we  confess  : 

But  that  his  image  may  be  quite  removed, 

Thou,  Bekker,  thy  own  portrait  must  suppress.” 

An  adaptation  should  be  an  improvement.  The 
Latin  version,  with  the  exception  of  the  misap- 
plication by  substituting  Gibbon  for  Bekker,  is 
tolerably  fair ; but  the  two  English  versions  of 


the  translation  dp  justice  to  neither  the  French 
nor  the  Latin.  John  W.  Thomas. 

Hegwood. 

I send  yet  one  more  epigram  on  Gibbon,  which 
came  out  on  the  appearance  of  the  one  forwarded 
by  Mr.  Pinkerton  : — 

“To  smile,  or  to  forgive,  we  ask  thee  not ; 

Thy  hatred  we  prefer,  and  cherish  vrell : 

No  Christian  hesitates  thy  name  to  blot, 

Obscene,  mendacious,  sneering  infidel ! ” 

F.  C.  H. 


The  Dhke  at  the  Pyrenees  (3’’^*  S.  ix.  58.) — 
The  old  pensioner  should  have  said  Vittoria,  and 
not  the  Pyrenees,  as  the  battle  at  which  Colonel 
Cadogan  fell.  I believe  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
was  one  of  the  few  occasions  on  which  the  Duke 
is  known  to  have  shed  tears.  I heard  it  myself 
from  a good  authority  — the  late  Lord  Althorp  ; 
but  I think  it  is  in  several  books.  Lyttelton. 

Hagley,  Stourbridge. 

Durance  vile  ” (3’’'^  S.  viii.  456,  526 ; ix.47.) 
I am  obliged  by  your  reply  to  my  query,  and  for 
the  notes  of  your  correspondents  ]?.  Hutchinson, 
Este,  and  Walter  W.  Skeat.  Spenser,  Ben  Jon- 
son,  and  Shakespeare  were  the  authors  first  con- 
sulted by  me.  1 have  quite  satisfied  myself  that 
the  phrase  is  not  in  the  works  of  the  first-named, 
though,  with  Mr.  Hutchinson,  I quite  thought 
to  find  it  there.  Can  any  of  your  correspondents 
tell  me  where  the  quotation,  Durance  vile  and 
sad  contagion,”  which  you  .say  appears  in  Triis- 
lei' & Provei'hs Exem2}lijicd,  comes  from  ? W.  S.  J. 

The  word,  and  not  only  duresse,”  occurs  in 
Spenser  — 

“ To  be  captived  in  endlesse  duraunce 
Of  sorrow  and  despeA're  without  aleggeaunce.” 

III.  V.  42. 

Imprisonment  (Glossary),  ed.  Church,  London, 
1858.  Edw.  Marshall. 

^‘Lete  make”  (3'’‘^S.  viii.  374.) — I think  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  ‘Hete,”  and  not  ‘Gac,”  is 
the  correct  word  used  within  a low*  sepulchral 
arch  at  Wellow  church.  The  sepulchral  chapel 
of  Bobert  Hariss,  in  the  south  aisle  of  the  chancel 
of  the  Priory  Church,  Christchurch,  Hants,  bears 
the  following  inscription  upon  a scroll  twisted 
round  a knotted  pole,  filling  a string  course : The 
Lord  Kyng  of  Blis  have  mercy  on  him  that  Me 
make  this.”  And,  if  I remember  rightly,  the 
same  form  of  expression  — Me  make  this  ” — oc- 
curs in  some  of  the  Sutfolk  churches ; where  the 
founders’  names  are  beautifully  recorded  by  inlaid 
stone  letters  in  cut  flint-work,  forming  the  ex- 
ternal ornamental  parapets. 

Benj.  Ferre y,  F.S.A. 

Junius  (3’''*  S.  viii.  439,  544.)  — A^vay  from 
home,  and  without  books  to  refer  to,  I am  unable 
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to  determine  whether  MPw  Wilkins  has  quoted 
all  that  could  fairly  be  brought  to  bear  on  the 
point  referred  to ; but  holding  it  to  be  unwise  to 
embark  in  a controversy  unless  there  is  something 
worth  disputing  about,  I readily  accept  his  repre- 
sentation, which,  after  all,  seems  substantially  to 
confirm  my  statement,  which,  by  the  way,  was 
merely  an  illustration  of  a proposition  which  is  left 
untouched.  Startled  by  the  oft*hand  way  in  which 
Mr.  Wilkins,  in  his  first  communication,  assumed 
conjectures  as  facts  admitted,  or  to  be  admitted, 
I did  venture,  in  a manner  which  I thought  could 
give  umbrage  to  no  one,  to  suggest  generally — not 
to  any  person  individually — the  necessity  of  proof 
as  a preliminary  to  credence.  For  this  I find  I have 
incurred  the  usual  penalty  of  advice  givers — ill-will 
and  the  mortification  of  seeing  their  advice  disre- 
garded,* for  Mr.  Wilkins’s  last  note  betrays  not 
only  a tinge  of  irritability,  but  unconsciousness  of 
the  value  of  precision  with  regard  to  matters  of 
fact.  He  styles  my  passing  allusion  to  his  note. 
Criticisms  on  Junius.”  I have  never  yet  ven- 
tured on  so  bold  a flight,  whatever  I may  be  in- 
duced to  undertake  hereafter.  Next,  to  justify 
his  assertion  that  there  were  evidently  three  per- 
sons in  the  secret,”  Mr.  Wilkins  now  says,  “ I 
helieve  it  to  be  acknowledged^  that  George  III.  knew 
who  was  the  author  of  these  letters  ; ” and  further, 
that  in  the  Memoirs  of  a JVoman  of  Quality,  ^Gt 
is  stated  that  the  king  used  to  say  that  there 
were  more  than  one  person  concerned  in  these 
letters,  or  words  to  that  eftect.”  Thus  we  perceive 
that  what  is  stated  to  be  evident  ” rests  on  Mr. 
Wilkins’s  ‘‘belief”  that  some  person  or  persons 
have  “acknowledged ’’that  another  person  “knew,” 
&c.  I hope  to  be  pardoned  for  thinking  that  it  is 
not  in  this  way  Junius  is  likely  to  be  discovered; 
but  in  future  I will  avoid  interfering  with  Mr. 
Wilkins’s  researches.  C.  Ross. 

Isle  of  Wight. 

Bellfounders  (3*''*  S.  viii.  436.) — J.  T.  F.  will 
find  a biographical  notice  of  John  Brian t,  bell- 
founder  and  clock-maker  of  Hertford,  in  Tumor’s 
History  of  Hertford,  p.  407.  He  was  born  at 
Exiling  in  Suffolk.  Though  designed  for  holy 
orders,  his  love  of  mechanism  was  so  strong  that 
he  was  allowed  to  follow  his  natural  bent : — 

“ In  both  branches  of  his  trade  he  attained  to  a pre-emi- 
nence which  rarely  has  been  acquired  by  any  individual. 
Among  the  various  and  numerous  proofs  of  his  skill  in 
the  former  branch  may  be  enumerated  the  peals  of  bells 
in  the  churches  of  Cripplegate,  St.  Andrew,  Hertford; 
Hatfield,  Shrewsbuiy,  SalFron-Walden,  Barnstable,  Can- 
dover.  North  Mimms,  &c.  Among  the  latter,  the  clocks 
of  the  Dukes  of  Marlborough,  llutland,  and  Grafton,  the 
Marquesses  of  Exeter  and  Salisbury,  the  Earls  of  Hard- 
wicke  and  Cowper,  the  Lords  Montague  and  Breadalbane, 
together  with  the  clock  in  the  Town  Hall  of  Hertford, 
and  others  too  numerous  to  be  specified.” 


[*  By  whom,  and  where  ? — Ed.  “ N.  & Q.”] 


He  died  in  1829,  aged  eigbty-one,  and  is  buried 
at  Hertford.  His  bells  and  clocks  there  bear  vari- 
ous dates  between  1782  and  1824. 

In  1771  the  eight  bells  of  All  Saints’,  Hertford, 
were  recast  by  another  founder,  from  which  i 
conjecture  that  Briant  was  not  then  established 
in  the  town.  Of  J.  Cabourn  I can  find  no  men- 
tion. Fautor  Veterem. 

“Never  a Barrel  the  Better  Herring” 
(3'’^  S.  viii.  540.)  — I admire  your  ingenuity,  Mr. 
Editor,  in  explaining  this  saying,  but  venture  to 
suggest  that  when  the  propounder  of  certain  rules 
for  the  management  of  women  servants  recom- 
mends that  his  system  should  be  extended  to  the 
men  also,  since  “ daily  experience  teaches  us  that 
‘ never  a barrel  the  better  herring,’  ” he  simply 
means  that  they  (the  women  and  men-servants) 
are  “of  the  same  kidney,”  “much  of  a muchness,” 
“ six  of  one  and  half  a dozen  of  the  other  ” — not 
a better  herring  in  a barrel  of  the  one  than  in  a 
barrel  of  the  other.  A.  Challsteth. 

Gray’s  Inn. 

Escalop  Shells  (3’’‘^  S.  viii.  519.) — I have  a 
drawing  of  an  ancient  Roman  double  lamp  dedicated 
to  Jupiter  by  a certain  Tettius  Alypus,  the  oil-hole 
of  which  is  pierced  through  the  centre  of  a large 
escalop  shell.  No  other  ornament  appears  on  the 
plan,  on  the  foot,  or  round  the  sides  of  the  lamp. 
It  is  surmounted  by  an  eagle  with  outstretched 
wings,  whose  talons  rest  on  a thunderbolt. 

Fortunius  Licetus  (lib.  vi.  cap.  58)  describes  a 
lamp  of  this  description  consecrated  to  the  same 
Jupiter  by  Eteitius  Alypus,  probably  the  same 
Roman  that  owned  the  fore-mentioned  lamp.  On 
this  latter  lamp,  however,  Jove’s  bird  does  not 
perch  on  a thunderbolt,  neither  is  there  any  escalop 
shell.  I think  this  curious,  and  it  may  interest 
A.  A. 

Michel  Ange  de  la  Chausse,  in  the  Cabinet  Re- 
main, 1706,  appears  to  hint  that,  at  all  events,  the 
eagles  on  these  lamps  belong  to  the  time  of  Bomi- 
tian.  Is  it  possible  that  for  some  short  time — say 
during  the  reign  of  one  or  two  emperors — a badge 
of  this  shell  was  worn  by  those  in  authority  ? 
At  all  events  there  can  be  no  reference  to  Venus 
in  the  above  cases.  W.  ExVSSIe. 

“Maroon”  (1*‘  S.  xi.  363.) — Recent  events  in 
Jamaica,  and  the  appeal  of  its  governor  to  the 
Maroons,  bring  up  an  old  question  of  Mr.  H.  FI. 
Breen,  as  to  the  etymology  of  this  word.  I had 
supposed  that  the  errors  of  Bryan  Edwards  and 
Long  would  have  been  corrected  ere  now  in  your 
columns  ; but  on  looking  back  through  my  set  of 
“ N.  & Q.,”  I find  they  are  not.  They  give  3Ia7‘- 
rano  as  tlie  etymon  of  Maroo^i.  IMarrano,  sub- 
stantive, is  “a  hog”;  Marra^io,  adjective,  is 
“ wild,  excommunicated.”  This  last  is  certainly 
an  approximation  to  the  desired  etymology,  but 
no  more. 
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The  Enc7jclo])edie  is  still  farther  from  the  mark 
in  deriving  from  ^4e  mot  Espagnol,  simaran.'^ 
There  is  no  such  Spanish  word.  There  is  the 
Spanish  word  “ Cimarron,  a,  wild^  unruly ; applied 
to  men  and  beasts.”  From  that  comes  Maroon. 

I was  in  the  Spanish  service  in  the  interior  of 
Cuba^  some  twenty  odd  years  ago,  and  negro 
Cimarron,'"’  or  briefly  Cimarron,'"'  was  then  an 
every-day  phrase,  as  I presume  it  is  still,  for  fugi- 
tive slaves,  or  outlawed  negroes  hidden  in  the 
woods  and  mountains. 

A cognate  query  is  made  by  C.  W.  B.  touching 
the  word  Marranys  S.  ii.  492,  and  hi.  37), 
which  he  derives  from  the  Italian  Marrano,  a 
traitor,  an  unbeliever.”  This  is  an  approximation 
again  5 but  is  not  the  word  more  probably  from  the 
Spanish  adjective  already  given — ^^wild,  excom- 
municated ” ? The  sentence,  quoted  by  C.  W.  B. 
then  becomes  perfectly  clear  — 

“ agaynst  pristes,  and  churchis  they  have  behavyd 

themselves  as  it  doth  become  Marranys  (z.  e.  excommuni- 
cated persons)  and  Lutherans  to  do.” 

It  seems  to  me  that  both  Maroon  and  Mar- 
ranys find  their  root  in  the  Spanish  Marrar,  to 
deviate  from  truth  and  justice,”  and  its  analogue 

Amarrar,  to  tie  up,  to  make  fast,  to  moor.” 

John  W.  Cakeington. 

New  York,  Dec.  18,  I860. 

Begimental  Medal  (3’’'^  S.  viii.  150.)  — The 
medal  mentioned  by  I.  N.  0.  is  not  that  of  the 
87th,  but  “the  King  William  or  Orange  Medal,” 
which,  suspended  by  the  party-coloured  ribband, 
was  at  one  time  commonly  worn  on  the  left  breast. 

xxxviF^. 

“To  Battee  ” (3^^  S.  viii.  369.) — None  of  your 
correspondents  have  noticed  the  remarkable  fact, 
that  man}^  of  our  most  beautiful  ancient  towers 
owe  much  of  their  grace  to  the  circumstance  that 
not  only  their  walls  batter  from  top  to  bottom, 
but  even  the  buttresses  and  ornamental  parts 
taper  upwards.  I do  not  refer  to  the  Italian  and 
Lombardic  campaniles,  but  to  our  own  church 
towers.  The  beautiful  tower  of  Publow  church, 
in  Bristol,  which  I have  lately  examined,  is  a 
striking  illustration ; and  if  any  of  your  readers 
desire  to  see  how  successfully  the  method  has 
been  followed  in  modern  times,  let  me  refer  him 
to  the  centre  tower  and  spire  of  Trinity  Church, 
Vauxhall  Bridge.  Its  features  all  batter,  and 
give  a charm  to  the  outline  not  generally  obtained. 
No  doubt,  the  extra  cost  of  this  mode  of  construc- 
tion prevents  its  more  frequent  adoption. 

Benj.  Feeeet. 

Majoe-Gen.  Laweence  (3''**  S.  viii.  474;  ix.  69.) 
In  reply  to  the  question  relative  to  the  parentage 
and  birth-place  of  Major-Gen.  Stringer  Lawrence, 
perhaps  the  following  information  may  help  to 


put  your  correspondent  in  the  way  of  getting  the 
particulars  which  he  requires. 

There  is,  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
Dunchidiock,  about  five  miles  from  Exeter,  on 
the  north  wall  inside  the  church,  a large  marble 
tomb,  giving  the  usual  laudatory  account  of  the 
virtues  and  deeds  of  the  dead,  peculiar  to  the 
monumental  writings  of  those  days.  And  about 
a mile  from  Dunchidiock  church,  keeping  the 
path  through  Haldon  Park,  there  is  a tower  called, 
I think,  Sir  Lawrence’s  Belvidere ; containing  a 
statue  in  marble  of  General  Stringer  Lawrence, 
representing  him  clothed  as  a Homan  General. 
Various  inscriptions  around  the  tower  walls  re- 
cord his  deeds  and  valour  in  India. 

I have  often  wondered  why  our  historians  (and 
I have  looked  into  Macaulay,  and  one  or  two 
more)  have  given  no  account  of  one  who  appears 
to  have  greatly  signalised  himself  in  the  govern- 
ment and  welfare  of  the  people  of  British  India. 

The  esteemed  owner  of  the  property  on  which 
the  tower  is  built,  is  Sir  L.  Palk,  Bart.,  M.P.  for 
South  Devon,  of  Haldon  House,  Devon,  or  Manor 
House,  Torquay,  Devon.  W.  G. 

Chelmsford. 

Household  Biddles,  &c.  (3*’'^  S.  viii.  325,  503.) 
In  East  Lancashire,  in  the  ancient  borough  of 
Clitheroe  and  neighbourhood,  many  of  the  “House- 
hold Biddles”  you  have  already  published  are 
well  known. 

I remember  one  which  used  to  be  a general 
favourite,  and  required  no  little  “ cudgelling  of 
brains”  to  solve.  Many  is  the  hearty  laugh  we 
have  had  at  the  vain  attempts  to  guess  its  mean- 
ing. It  is  this  : — 

“ Bloodless  and  boneless, 

And  goes  to  th’  fell  footless.” 

Ans.  A snail. 

No.  6,  p.  493,  is  told  somewhat  differently. 
Thus : — 

“ As  I was  going  to  St.  Ives, 

I met  seven  wives  : 

Every  wife  had  seven  sacks, 

Every  sack  had  seven  cats, 

Every  cat  had  seven  kits  ; 

Kits,  cats,  sacks,  and  wives. 

How  many  were  there  going  to  St.  Ives.” 

Ans.  One — see  first  line. 

Nos.  16 — 30,  p.  503,  are  also  different : — 

“ There  was  a man  in  our  town. 

Grey  Grisel  was  the  same. 

His  saddle-bow  was  gilt  with  gold. 

Three  times  I’ve  told  his  name.” 

Ans.  Was. 

“ Itum  Paraditum  all  clothed  in  green. 

The  King  could  not  read  it,  no  more  could  the  Queen ; 
They  sent  for  the  wise  men  out  of  the  East, 

They  said  it  had  horns,*  but  it  was’nt  a beast.” 

Ans.  A parrot. 

* The  parrot’s  beak. 
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When  playing  at  Forfeits,  it  was  usual  to  hold 
either  a piece  of  paper  or  wood  which  had  been 
burnt,  and  on  which  a spark  still  remained.  Be- 
fore the  spark  went  out,  we  were  obliged  to  re- 
peat the  following : — 

“ Nanny  Cock-a-Thaw, 

Nine  sticks,  nine  stones. 

Shall  be  o’thy  bones, 

If  thou  let  Nanny  Cock-a-Thaw  faw  [fall].” 

Of  course,  if  the  spark  went  out  before  the 
lines  were  repeated,  a forfeit  was  demanded. 

Gibson. 

Liverpool. 

Infamous  Toast  of  Oliyee  the  Spy  S. 
ix.  21.) — F.  gives  the  toast  in  prose.  I have  seen 
it  somewhere  in  French  — 

“ Avec  les  boyaux  clu  dernier  Pretre, 

Serrez  le  cou  du  dernier  Koi,”  — 
and  translated : 

“ Of  the  last  Priest’s  entrails  form  a string. 

Round  the  neck  of  the  last  King.” 

Where  does  it  originally  occur  ? J.  H.  L. 

^ White  used  foe  Mohenino  (3’'^  S.  vii.  458 ; 
viii.  606.) — I have  but  just  got  back  from  a friend 

N.  & Q.”  for  Dec.  16,  1865  — the  number  con- 
taining the  long  communication  (viii.  506)  under 
the  above  heading.  I was  at  that  time  in  Paris. 
On  the  19th  I visited  the  Hotel  Cluny,  which, 
after  a strange  eventful  history,”  mirroring  to 
no  small  extent  that  of  France  herself,  passed 
into  the  hands  of  M.  Dusommerard  : and  under 
him  became  the  repository  of  a collection  of  an- 
tiquities so  valuable,  that,  to  prevent  the  possi- 
bility of  their  dispersion,  government  wisely 
purchased  the  ancient  building  and  its  precious 
contents  — to  the  great  benefit  of  the  French 
nation  and  the  world  at  large.  Admission  to  it 
requires  but  a ticket  from  ‘‘M.  le  Ministre  de  la 
Maison  de  I’Einpereur  et  des  Beaux  Arts,”  a ticket 
readily  granted. 

It  was  here  that  Mary,  sister  of  Plenry  VIII. 
of  England,  and  wife  of  Louis  XII.  of  France, 
resided  after  the  death  of  her  husband.  Her  bed- 
chamber now,  appropriately  enough,  contains  all 
the  paraphernalia  of  the  toilet  of  a lady  of  rank 
of  those  days,  as  well  as  some  fine  bas-reliefs  and 
paintings.  It  still  goes  by  the  name  of  La  Chamhre 
de  la  Reine  Blanche.  The  widowed  queen  mourned 
in  white  apparel.  John  Hoskyns-Aeeahall. 

On  Sunday  last,  a Huntingdonshire  cottager 
appeared  at  church  in  full  mourning  for  her 
daughter — an  unmarried  girl  of  twenty- one  years 
of  age.  She  was  altogether  in  black,  with  the 
exception  of  her  bonnet  strings,  which  were  white ; 
and  were,^  consequently,  very  conspicuous.  In  the 
same  parish,  and  in  its  neighbourhood,  it  is  the 
custom  for  the  bearers  of  the  coffin  of  a child,  or 
young  unmarried  woman,  to  wear  white  bonnet- 
strings  and  white  gloves.  Cuthbeet  Bede. 


WoECESTEE  Qheeies  (3’’*^  S.  ix.  11.)  — The 
^^aqua  vitae  ” of  Plenry  VH.’s  time  seems  to  have 
been  a species  of  strong  waters,”  invented’  by 
Raymond  Lully  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Ford,  in 
the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.,  speaks  of  it  as  irre- 
sistible to  an  Irishman  (Act  H.  Sc.  2). 

Brand-wine,  or  brandy,  is,  I believe,  nowhere 
mentioned  before  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  dishes  mentioned  in  the  cook’s  roll,  temp, 
Edward  IV.,  seem  to  have  been  of  sham-electrum. 
The  real  compound  was  made,  b}^  the  ancient 
Greeks,  of  four  parts  of  gold  and  one  of  silver. 

W.  A.  Scott  Ro  beets  on. 

Fryerning  Rectoiy. 

Cambodunum:  coh.  nil.  bee.”  (3’’'^  S.  ix.  12.) 
Your  readers  will  be  much  interested  in  the  com- 
munication from  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the 
Archaeological,  Association  of  the  discoveries  lately 
made  in  the  ancient  parish  of  Huddersfield.  The  de- 
scription of  “ the  Roman  quadrangular  building,” 
with  a hall,  and  other  separate  apartments  con- 
nected with  the  centre  hall — the  outer  court,  the 
divers  hypocausts,  and  the  tiles  of  various  shapes 
and  devices,  exactly  corresponds  with  several  other 
Roman  villas  which  I have  had  an  opportunity 
of  investigating  in  different  counties  in  England, 
and  therefore  needs  no  comment.  But  it  may, 
perhaps,  assist  Me.  Lloyd  if  I give  him  my  read- 
ing of  “ the  flanged  tile,  stamped  coh.  mi.  bee,” 
i.  e.  Cohors  quarta  Bre-ucorum.”  The  Breuci 
were  a Sclavonic  nation,  dwelling  in  the  south  of 
Panonia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Savus,  or 
Saus.  The  Romans,  we  know  from  passages  in 
Tacitus  and  other  historians,  brou^iit  troops  (co- 
hortes')  from  their  distant  provinces  into  Britain,  or 
any  other  nation  which  they  held  under  military 
subjection  j the  object  being  twofold,  to  check 
insubordination  in  their  cld  quarters  (frequently 
alluded  to  in  Tacitus)  and  to  place  them  among 
entire  strangers,  and  with  fresh  occupation  in  a 
new  station.  The  coins  of  Xerva  and  Trajan, 
found  in  the  district  where  this  tile  was  dng  up, 
confirm  my  reading  of  the  legend  on  it.  The 
cohorts  serving  imder  Trajan  fought  in  Dacia, 
north  of  the  Danube ; while  the  Breuci  were 
situated  south  of  the  Danube,  between  that  river 
and  the  Savus,  or  Saus.  The  vexata  qucestio  of 
the  antiquaries  may,  I think,  be  satisfactorily 
settled  by  this  simple  solution  of  their  difficulty. 

Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  the  well-known  antiquary, 
in  his  Guide  to  the  Ruins  of  Uriconium  at  Wrox- 
eter,  says:  — 

“ In  the  towns  which  were  the  head-quarters  of  a le- 
gion, as  at  Caerleon,  Chester,  and  York,  or  which  had 
been  occupied  for  some  length  of  time  by  legionary  de- 
tachments, we  often  find  the  name  and  hiumber  of  the 
legion  stamped  on  the  roof-tiles.” 

Queen’s  Gaedens. 

Did  Sie  William  Wallace  visit  Feance.p 
(3'’'^  S.  iii.  8.) — Since  I requested  you  to  insert 
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the  inquiry  above,  I found  in  Jamieson’s  Scottish 
Dictionary  (4to  edition),  under  the  word  Seance,” 
the  following  lines — presuming  that  the  meaning 
of  seance  is  “ to  reflect  on,”  or  “ turn  over  in  one’s 
mind” : — 

“ I marv^ell  our  records  nothing  at  all 
Do  mention  Wallace  going  into  France  ; 

How  that  can  be  forgote  I greatlie  seance  ; 

For  well  I know  all  Gasconie  and  Guien 
Do  hold  that  Wallace  was  a mightie  Gian  ;* 

Even  to  this  day,  in  Rochel  likewise  found 
A Towne  from  Wallace  name  greatly  renouned.” 

Muses  Threnodie,  p.  161. 

A. 

Chilo  S.  ix.  13.) — 

“ Chilon  optimam  asseruit  esse  rempublicam,  qua? 
maxime  leges,  minime  autem  rhetores  audit.” — Plut.  in 
(Jonviv.  sept.  Sap. ; vid.  Lycosthenis  Apothegm.,  p.  576. 
Lond.,  1635. 

Edw.  Marshall. 

Sandford. 

The  Term  ^^Wehch”  (3*'‘^  S.  viii.  537.) — The 
contrast  between  the  signification  of  this  term  in 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  is  not  so  complete  as 
Owen’s  College  Library  seems  to  imagine.  The 
term  wench,”  as  an  epithet  of  endearment,  is 
not  peculiar  to  Lancashire,  but  its  use  in  this  sense 
is  more  prevalent  in  the  West  of  England  gene- 
rally than  perhaps  in  any  other  part.  Owen’s 
College  Library,  however,  is  not  correct  in  his 
supposition  that  in  Yorkshire  no  more  insulting 
epithet  could  be  applied.”  The  connotation  of  the 
word,  as  it  is  used  in  Yorkshire,  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  fix.  It  certainly  is  not  used  exclusively 
in  an  insulting  sense.  It  may  be,  and  is,  made  use 
of  as  a word  almost  synonymous  with  girl  ” 
(Jilia),  and  with  negative  moral  import ; but  more 
frequently  its  meaning  in  any  particular  phrase  is 
determined  ratlier  by  the  context  than  by  any  pre- 
cise signification  possessed  by  itself.  I have  heard 
it  used  as  a term  of  endearment.  Perhaps  the 
definition  which  would  be  most  generally  assigned 
to  it  is  that  of  a woman  of  questionable  rather 
than  depraved  morals.  The  connotation  of  the 
word  in  Yorkshire,  as  in  many  other  districts,  may 
be  said  to  be  in  a state  of  transition,  and  at  present 
more  or  less  undeterminate.  This,  in  fact,  has  been 
the  liistory  of  the  word  throughout  England,  and 
speaks  in  favour  of  its  derivation  from  the  A.  S. 
loencle,  rather  than  from  ivinkiani,  those  most 
usually  assigned  to  it.  A.  K.  R. 

Hull. 

Dunbar’s  Social  Life  in  Former  Days  ” 
(3’^'^  S,  ix.  34.) — The  words  queried  by  J.  Dykes, 
C.,  look  strange,  because  they  are  mis-spelt. 

Aim  should  be  Aume,  a Dutch  measure  for 
Rhenish  wine,  containing  forty  English  gallons. 

Tartnaluk  is  evidently  Turmerick,  a root  which 
produces  a yellow  dye. 

* Query  the  meaning  of  “ Gian  ” ? 


Trehle  and  Gambo  should  not  be  followed  by  a 
comma,  they  are  epithets  connected  with  the  next 
word  ‘ATol.”  The  Viol  da  Gamba,”  especially, 
was  a popular  instrument  in  Scotland  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
Manicords,  or  Monycord,  is  an  old  stringed  in- 
strument, mentioned  in  Scotch  MSS.  as  early  as 
1450. 

All  readers  of  Memoirs  ” of  the  last  century 
are  familiar  with  the  word  niyhtgown,  as  describ- 
ing a lady’s  loose  gown  for  visiting,  &c. 

W.  A.  Scott  Robertson. 

Fryerning  Rectory. 

Melliss  sugar  is  molasses,  treacle,  or  hr  men  sugar, 
melasse  being  French  for  treacle.  By-the-bye,  I 
fancy  this  itself  to  be  derived  from  the  Italian 
melaccio,  i.  e.  coarse  honey;  melle,  honey,  and 
accio,  usually  a disparaging  termination  ; ^ honey 
having  been  the  ancient  means  of  sweetening  be- 
fore the  discovery  of  sugar. 

Augustus  Golbsmid,  E.S.A. 

The  word  Aim  which  your  correspondent  J. 
Dykes  C.  has  queried  is  the  wine  measure  ordi- 
narily spelt  ^^Aum.”  This  varies  as  a measure 
of  capacity  in  the  following  manner : an  aum.  of 
Hock  contains  30  imperial  gallons ; of  Teneriffe 
100  ; of  Cape,  I6|.  The  Dantzic  Ohm  ” con- 
tains 32  imperial  gallons,  the  Dutch  ‘^Aum” 
34  ; the  Hamburgh  Ohm  ” 31 ; the  Rotterdam 
Ohm”  33.  In  German  it  is  generally  written 
‘‘Ahm.” 

The  kinkine  of  taritialuk”  of  which  your 
correspondent  declares  he  can  make  nothing,  is 
evidently  turmeric  for  dyeing  yellow,  coupled 
naturally  enough  with  madder  for  dyemg^d.^ 

[We  have  to  thank  R.  N.,  and  other  correspondents,  for 
similar  replies.  ] 

Q.uotation  (3’''^  S.  viii.  538.) — The  lines  com- 
mencing, “Who  made  the  heart,”  &c.,  are  by 
Burns,  and  occur  in  his  “ Address  to  the  unco’ 
guid,  or  the  rigidly  righteous.”  J.  Macray. 

By-and-By:  Presently  (3"^  S.  viii.  348.)  — 
Has  not  the  word  presently  undergone  a similar 
change  ? Its  meaning  used  to  be  “ at  present,”  or 
“immediately  and  I frequently  hear  an  elderly 
lady  of  my  acquaintance  use  it  to  imply  “forth- 
with.” By  most  people,  however,  “presently,” 
as  an  answer  to  the  question,  “ When  are  you 
coming?”  would  be  given,  when  they  meant  to 
say  : “ Not  forthwith,  but  in  a short  time.” 

^ H.  W. 

Becca  Pica  (3*'‘*  S.  ix.  35.) — 

“ Tarring  is  remarkable  for  fig  trees.  These  were  raised 
from  some  old  stocks  in  the  Rectory  G arden,  and  the  tradition 
is,  that  the  original  parent  trees  were  brought  by  Thomas 
a Becket  from  Italy.”— X>aZ/aM;«y,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  16. 

A bird,  apparently  identical  with  the  hecca- 
fieo  of  the  Campagna,  migrates  annually  to  Tar- 
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ring  and  Saupting  about  the  time  of  the  ripening 
of  the  fruit.  The  flocks  remain  five  or  six  weeks. 
(Murray's  Handbook  for  Sussex,  p.  296-7.) 

Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott,  B.D.,  F.S.A. 

The  Court  oe  Piepoudre  S.  ix.  32.) — In 
Cld  Market  Street,  in  this  city,  beneath  the  pil- 
lars which  support  the  front  of  a well-known 
tavern  called  the  Stag  and  Hounds,  is  annually 
commenced  the  Court  of  Piepoudre,  in  the  open 
air  and  with  great  ceremony,  on  the  30th  of  Sep- 
tember. It  is  believed  to  be  as  old  as  the  reign 
of  King  Alfred,  by  whom  it  is  said  it  was  esta- 
blished. Hither  comes  the  registrar  of  the  Tolzey 
Court  in  procession,  attended  by  a body  of  police- 
men, bailiffs,  &c.  After  the  first  day,  the  court 
is  adjourned  to  the  office  of  the  Tolzey  Court, 
where  it  sits  for  fourteen  da3’^8.  On  the  last  day 
the  sitting  is  again  held  in  the  open  air,  as  on  the 
day  of  commencing  the  Court,  which  is  then 
closed  until  the  next  30th  of  September.  Before 
proceeding  to  business,  the  members  who  officiate 
partake  of  toasted  cheese  and  metheglin  — a kind 
of  refreshment  which  marks  the  remotely  British 
antiquity  of  this  branch  of  civic  jurisdiction. 

George  Pryce. 

City  Library,  Bristol. 

Filius  Naturalis  (3^^^  S.  viii.  409,  542.)  — 
Although  the  term  natural  son”  is  constantly 
used  in  ordinary  English  parlance  at  the  present 
date  to  indicate  illegitimacy,  there  is  at  least  one 
place  in  the  country  in  which  it  is  employed  in 
the  opposite  sense.  The  existing  Court  of  Pro- 
bate, adhering  to  the  practice  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Courts  which  it  has  superseded,  in  all  its  grants 
of  probate  of  the  will,  or  of  letters  of  administra- 
tion of  the  effects  of  a deceased  person,  and  in  all 
documents  relating  thereto,  describes  a child  as 
“ the  natural  and  lawful  child  ” of  the  deceased. 
Father,  mother,  sister,  or  brother,  are  described 
in  like  manner.  The  practice  is,  doubtless,  a 
remnant  of  the  customs  of  the  civil  law  which 
formerly  prevailed  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts. 

W.  H.  Husk. 

Benjamin  West  (3'''^  S.  ix.  .36.) — An  inquiry 
is  made  as  to  certain  pictures  of  ‘‘  Sir  Benjamin 
West.”  It  may  be  presumed  that  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence’s  predecessor  in  the  Presidentship  of 
the  Royal  Academy  is  intended ; and  if  so,  it 
cannot  be  too  generally  known  that  he  never  re- 
ceived the  honour  of  knighthood  ; in  consequence, 
it  is  said,  of  his  scruples  as  a descendant  of  a 
Quaker  family.  The  error  has  become  very  com- 
mon ; so^  much  so,  that  a large  frontispiece  to  a 
folio  edition  of  the  Bible,  issued  by  the  London 
Printing  and  Publishing  Company,”  a few  years 
ago,^  had  the  inscription,  ‘‘Painted  by  Sir  Ben- 
jamin West,  P.R.A.,”  engraved  A-ery  conspi- 
cuously as  an  extra  attraction  for  purchasers  of  a 
courtly  leaning.  W.  S.  A.  ' 


Benediction  avith  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
(3'^'^  S.  ix.  35.) — No  exact  date  can  be  assigned  for 
this  deA^otion.  The  festival  of  Corpus  Christ!  was 
instituted  by  Pope  Urban  IV.  in  1264.  Soon  after 
were  introduced  the  solemn  processions  with  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  which  led  to  the  Benediction 
imparted  with  it ; and  this  gradually  extended 
itself  throughout  the  church,  but  never  had  any 
precise,  or  authoritative  institution,  though  it  has 
been  constantly  practised,  with  full  approval,  ever 
since.  E.  C.  H. 

Human  Skin  tanned  (3’“'^  S.  viii.  524.) — Some 
years  ago  I saw  in  a vault  of  the  church  of  Pop- 
pelsdorf,  near  Bonn,  the  unburied  bodies  of  about 
twenty  monks,  in  cowl  and  cassock,  in  an  unde- 
cayed state,  the  only  apparent  change  being  in 
their  skins,  which  had  dried  up  and  resembled 
leather.  Some  of  them  had  lain  there  since  the. 
fifteenth  century.  In  the  Capuchin  Convent  of 
Valetta,  in  the  Island  of  Malta,  it  is  customary 
when  a monk  dies  to  subject  his  body  to  the  heat 
of  an  oven  until  it  is  completely  dried  into  a mum- 
my. In  the  catacombs  of  this  convent  I saw  se- 
veral of  these  mummies  standing  upright  in  niches, 
generally  in  new  garments,  and  in  some  cases 
holding  bouquets  in  their  hands.  H.  C. 

Daughter  pronounced  Dafter  (1®‘  S.  viii. 
292,  504 ; 3^*^  S.  viii.  18,  56,  78,  444.)  — The  fol- 
lowing madrigal,  one  of  the  well-known  collec- 
tion entitled  Tke  Triumphes  of  Oriana,  written  in 
honour  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  set  by  v^arious  com- 
posers, and  published  under  the  editorship  of 
Thomas  Morley  in  1601,  appears  to  furnish  an  in- 
stance (earlier  than  any  given  by  v'our  correspon- 
dents) of  the  pronunciation  of  the  word  daughter 
as  dafter : — 

“ Come,  gentle  SAvains  and  shepherds’  daintie  daughters, 
Adorn’d  A\dth  courtesie  and  comely  duties, 

Come,  sing  and  joy,  and  grace  Avith  lonely  laughters 
The  birth  da}^  of  the  heautie  of  beauties. 

Then  sang  the  shepherds  and  nymphs  of  Diana, 

Long  li\’e  faire  Oriana.” 

W.  H.  Husk. 

First  Principles  (3’'‘^  S.  viii.  499 ; ix.  46.)  — 
There  is,  I think,  no  solecism  in  the  plirase  first 
principles.”  Although  facie  second  or  third 

principles  appear  to  be  absurd  (but  even  these 
may  occasionally  be  used  with  propriety)  surely 
secondary  and  tertiary  principles  are  not  so. 
There  are  principles  which  originate  in  the  hy- 
potheses of  philosophers,  these  are  secondary: 
there  are  others  which  originate  in  the  laAvs  of 
nature,  these  are  first  or  primary  principles  or 
elements.  Nor  is  this  phrase  so  modem  as  your 
correspondent  J.  E.  T.  represents  it.  See  Bruce’s 
First  Friaciples  of  Philosophy,  Edinburgh,  1781. 

Bibliothecar.  Chetiiam. 
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NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

The  Grammar  of  Heraldry ; containing  a Description  of 
all  the  Principal  Charges  used  in  Armory,  the  Significa- 
tion of  Heraldic  Terms,  and,  the  Rides  to  he  observed  in 
Blazoning  and  Marshalling  : together  ivith  the  Armorial 
Bearings  of  all  the  Landed  Gentry  in  England  prior  to 
the  Sixteenth  Century.  By  John  E.  Cussans.  Illus- 
trated with  196  Engravings.  (Longmans.) 

In  this  little  volume  Mr.  Cussans  proposes  to  lay  be- 
fore his  readers  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Heraldry, 
which  shall  hit  the  happy  medium  between  unneces- 
sary amplification  and  too  much  conciseness  ; and  we 
think  he  has  been  successful  in  his  endeavour  to  avoid 
either  extreme.  The  work,  though  concise,  is  clear  and 
intelligible  : and  thA©Iie  hundred  and  ninety-six  illustra- 
tions being  drawn  on  wood,  and  so  introduced  into  their 
proper  places  in  the  text,  make  that  text  at  once  plain 
and  easy  to  be  understood. 

Celebrated  Naval  and  Military  Trials.  By  Peter  Burke, 
Serjeant-at-Law,  &c.  (A.llen  & Co.) 

The  present  volume  contains,  among  others,  condensed 
reports  of  the  trials  of  Admiral  Bjmg,  Lord  George  Sack- 
ville.  Admiral  Keppel,  Governor  Wall  (who  was  the  sub- 
ject of  some  recent  articles  in  these  columns),  Admiral 
Calder,  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  the  Mutineers  of  the  Bounty, 
and  the  Mutineers  of  the  Nore — trials  and  events  so  fre- 
quently referred  to,  but  the  particulars  of  which  are  scat- 
tered so  widely— that  we  think  Mr.  Serjeant  Burke  may 
reasonably  expect  to  find  his  little  volume  a welcome 
addition  to  all  naval  and  military  libraries. 

The  Public  Schools  Calendar,  1866.  Edited  by  a Graduate 
of  the  University  of  Oxford.  (Rivingtons.) 

Owing  to  certain  judicious  changes  in  the  descriptions 
of  the  nine  great  Schools,  the  Editor  has  been  enabled  to 
increase  very  materially  the  utility  of  a volume,  which 
will  certainly  command  the  attention  of  all  who  are  seek- 
ing information  as  to  places  of  Public  Instruction,  by  in- 
cluding in  it  the  particulars  of  a large  number  of  old 
endowed  Grammar  Schools,  as  well  as  the  most  important 
Schools  of  Modern  Foundation. 

Histoire  de  la  Caricature.  Par  Champfleury.  (Dentu, 
Paris  ; Williams  & Norgate.) 

An  amusing  companion  volume  to  the  Histoire  de  la 
Caricature  Antique,  noticed  by  us  some  few  months  since  ; 
and,  like  that  pleasant  little  volume,  enriched  ^nth  some 
admirable  woodcuts. 

Books  received. — 

Lectures  on  Sculpture,  by  John  Flaxman,  Esq.,  R.A., 
with  an  Introductory  Lecture  and  Two  Addresses  to 
the  Royal  Academy  on  the  Death  of  Thomas  Banks  in 
1805,  and  of  Antonio  Canova  in  1822,  and  an  Address 
on  the  Death  of  Flaxman,  by  Sir  Richard  Westmacott, 
R.A.  With  53  Plates.  (Bell  & Daldy.) 

This  new  and  cheap  edition  of  Flaxman’s  invaluable 
Lectures  will  be  welcome  to  all  the  admirers  of  that  dis- 
tinguished artist,  and  of  that  noble  branch  of  the  Fine 
Arts  which  won  for  J ohn  Flaxman  an  undying  name. 

The  Rowing  Almanack  and  OarsmarC s Companion,  1866. 

Edited  by  “ An  Old  Hand.”  (Dean  & Son.) 

The  Archer's  Register : a Year-Book  of  Facts  for  1865. 
Edited  by  J.  Sharp,  Archery  Correspondent  of  “ The 
Field.”  (tiowell,  James,  & Company.) 

These  two  volumes  furnish  evidence  how  strong  popu- 
lar feeling  runs  in  favour  of  good  honest  out-door  exer- 
tion. Our  young  men  who  take  to  the  river,  and  our 
young  maidens  who  flock  to  the  merry  green  wood,  will 


find  in  these  volumes  an  abundance  of  information  on 
the  subject  of  their  respective  pursuits. 


The  Rev.  Samcel  Roffey  Maitland,  D.D. — It  is 
with  deep  regret  that  we  announce  the  death  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Maitland — a profound  scholar,  a sincere  friend, 
and,  in  the  highest  and  best  sense  of  the  words,  a Chris- 
tian gentleman.  We  have  not  space  to  dwell  upon  the 
important  additions  which  Dr.  Maitland  made  to  our 
stores  of  Ecclesiastical  and  Literary  History ; or  to  detail 
the  important  services  which  he  rendered  to  the  Church 
of  England,  during  that  eventful  period  in  its  his- 
tory, when  as  the  friend,  no  less  than  the  librarian  of 
Archbishop  Howley,  he  was  taken  into  the  counsels  of 
that  distinguished  prelate.  Other  and  abler  hands  will, 
we  trust,  do  justice  in  this  respect  to  the  memory  of  one 
who  has  impressed  his  marks  upon  the  literature  of  his 
own  time  and  upon  the  religious  thought  of  his  age — marks 
which,  hitherto  recognised  perhaps  but  by  few,  do  not  the 
less  exist.  Justice  will  also,  no  doubt,  in  due  time  he 
done  to  the  peculiarity  of  his  character  and  acquire- 
ments— for  in  him,  as  in  Isaac  Barrow,  learning  the 
most  deep  and  varied  was  intermingled  ivith  extraor- 
dinary wit  and  humour.  One  special  claim  which  Dr. 
Maitland  possesses  to  the  regard  of  our  readers  has 
not  hitherto  been  generally  known.  But  for  him.  Notes 
and  Queries  might  never  have  existed.  He  did  not 
originate  this  journal.  Its  plan  had  been  organized, 
and  specimens  printed,  so  long  ago  as  1840  ; but  the 
removal  from  London  of  one  of  its  projectors  led  to 
its  postponement.  When  consulted  by  the  Editor  in 
1849  upon  another  literary  project.  Dr.  Maitland  so 
strongly  urged  upon  us  the  publication  of  “ N.  & Q.” — 
the  plan  of  which  he  heartily  approved — that  to  his  en- 
couragement and  invaluable  assistance,  the  appearance  of 
No.  1,  on  the  3rd  November,  1849,  may  mainly  be  attri- 
buted. The  few  who  knew  how  great  was  the  interest 
which  Dr.  Maitland  took  in  our  success,  and  how  nu- 
merous and  varied  were  his  contributions  to  our  earlier 
numbers,  will  do  justice  to  the  deep  sorrow  with  which 
we  make  the  announcement  that  this  wise,  good,  kind 
man,  went  to  his  rest  on  Friday  the  19th,  honoured  and 
lamented  by  all  who  had  ever  had  the  happiness  of 
knowing  him. 

BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PDECHASE. 

Particulars  of  Price,  &c.,  of  the  following  Books,  to  be  sent  direct 
to  the  gentlemen  by  whom  they  are  required,  whose  names  and  ad- 
dresses are  given  for  that  purpose:  — 

A Letter  to  Herbert,  Lord  Bishop  of  Peterbro’  on  thb  Inde- 
pendence OF  THE  Authorised  Version  of  the  Bible.  By  Henry 
Walter,  B.D.  and  F.R.S.  London:  Hatchard  & Son.  8vo,  1823. 
Cranmer’s  Versions  of  the  Bible. 

Fox’s  Martyrs.  Edit.  1570. 

Queen  Elizabeth’s  Private  Prayers,  8vo.  Edit.  1608, 

Any  early  Bibles  or  Testament.  The  above  perfect  or  imperfect. 

Wanted  by  Francis  Fry,  Gotham,  Bristol. 

Hogarth’s  Works.  By  Eev.  John  Trusler.  Part  XX.  Centenary 
Edition,  published  by  Jones  & Co.,  1836. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  Charles  Goodall,  16,  Woodhouse  Lane,  Corner  of 
Great  George  Street,  Leeds. 


Notices  to  Correspondents  in  our  next. 

A Reading  Case  for  holding  the  weekly  Nos.  of  “N.  & Q.”  is  now 
ready,  and  maybe  had  of  all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen,  price  Is.  6a.; 
or, free  by  post,  direct  from  the  publisher,  for  Is.  8rf. 

“ Notes  & Queries”  is  registeredfor  transmission  abroad. 

More  Cures  op  Coughs,  Colds,  and  Hoarseness  by  Dr.  Locock  s 
Pulmonic  Wafers — From  Messrs.  Fergyson  & Son,  Auctioneers,  Leek: 
“The  beneficial  effects  we  have  derived  from  your  Wafers  make  us 
feel  it  a duty  to  offer  you  our  gratuitous  testimony  to  their  superiority 
over  any  other  remedy  we  have  ever  tried  for  colds,  coughs,  and  hoarse- 
ness, so  peculiarly  troublesome  to  our  profession.”  These  Wafers  give 
instant  relief  to  asthma,  consumption,  coughs,  and  all  disorders  of  the 
lungs,  and  have  a pleasant  taste.  Price  Is.  l^d.  and  2s.  9d.  per  box. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists. 
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Notes  on  Books,  &c. 


LONDON  LOCALITIES. 

Every  dramatic  reader  is  aware  tLat  tlie  come- 
dies and  farces  of  tlie  EnglisL  stage,  particularly 
those  in  which  the  scene  is  laid  in  London,  abound 
with  allusions  to  metropolitan  localities,  well- 
known  at  the  periods  when  the  pieces  were  writ- 
ten ; but  which  have  since,  in  the  natural  order 
of  things,  been  so  greatly  changed  by  the  hand  of 
time,  or  swept  away  by  the  progress  of  alteration, 
that  their  whereabout ' is  unknown  to  few  save 
the  topographer  and  the  antiquary. 

As  respects  the  comedies  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  and  some  of  those  produced 
in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  much 
has  been  done  in  explanation  and  illustration  of 
such  allusions  j but  for  those  of  later  date  little, 
if  anything  of  that  kind,  has  yet  been  attempted. 
As  time  steals  on,  however,  these  allusions  are 
gradually  becoming  more  and  more  obscure.  They 
have  indeed  in  some  instances  already  become  un- 
intelligible to  ordinary  readers,  thereby  greatly 
lessening  the  gratification  derivable  from  the 
perusal  of  the  pieces  in  which  they  occur. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  collected  editions  of 
the  works  of  the  best  comic  dramatists  of  the  last 
one  hundred  and  twenty  years  should  be  pub- 
lished, as  such  productions  are  always  valuable 
for  the  view  which  they  present  to  us  of  the 
manners  of  the  times  in  which  they  were  written : 


and  were  that  done,  such  explanations  as  I have 
mentioned  would  necessarily  form  part  of  the 
publication  j but,  in  the  mean  time,  I think  that 
some  of  the  contributors  to  “N.  & Q.”  might 
render  good  service,  not  merely  to  the  dramatic 
reader,  but  also  towards  the  extension  of  topo- 
graphical knowledge,  by  occasionally  favouring 
its  readers  with  explanations  of  such  allusions  as 
may  pass  under  their  notice. 

By  way  of  commencement,  I submit  the  fol- 
lowing notes  and  queries  upon  some  passages 
which  have  arrested  my  attention  during  a casual 
perusal  (for  another  purpose)  of  several  pieces 
written  during  the  latter  half  of  the  last  cen- 
tury : — 

1.  In  Murphy’s  Way  to  Keep  Him,  performed 
1761,  Sir  Bashful  Constant,  referring  to  his  wife’s 
very  numerous  visitors,  says : Why,  I may  as 
well  keep  an  inn  ! may  as  well  keep  the  Coach- 
and-Horses  in  Piccadilly!”  In  what  part  of 
Piccadilly  was  this  inn  situate  ? There  is  not 
now,  nor  for  many  years  past  has  been,  any  house 
of  entertainment  in  the  street  bearing  that  sign ; 
but  there  is  a public-house  so  called  in  Dover 
Street,  only  four  doors  from  Piccadilly.  Does 
this  occupy  the  site  of  a former  well-accustomed 
inn,  commonly  spoken  of  from  its  close  proximity 
to  the  main  thoroughfare  as  in  Piccadilly  ? 

2.  In  Colman  and  Garrick’s  Clandestine  Mar- 
riage, produced  1766,  Lord  Ogleby,  affecting  to 
admire  the  taste  displayed  by  Sterling,  the  city 
merchant,  in  the  decorations  of  the  garden  of  his 
country  house,  observes:  ^‘You  have  as  many 
rich  figures  as  the  man  at  Hyde  Park  Corner.” 
(He  has  just  before  named  some  of  them:  ^Hhe 
Four  Seasons  in  lead,  the  Plying  Mercury,  and 
the  basin  with  Neptime  in  the  middle.”  Mr. 
Peter  Cunningham  {Handbook  for  London,  edit. 
1850,  sub  voce  “ Piccadilly  ”)  says : — 

“ That  part  of  the  present  street,  between  Devonshire 
House  and  Hyde  Park  Corner,  was  taken  up,  as  Ralph 
tells  us  in  1734,  by  the  shops  and  stoneyards  of  statuaries 
just  as  the  New  Road  is  now — a statement  confirmed  by 
Walpole  in  a letter  to  Mann  of  June  6th,  1746,  and  by 
Lloyd  in  The  Cifs  Country  BoxN 

3.  In  Sheridan’s  Rivals,  produced  1774,  Sir 
Anthony  Absolute  insists  on  his  son’s  implicit 
obedience  in  marrying  the  lady  he  has  chosen  for 
him;  though  she  should  be  not  only  destitute  of 
personal  attractions,  but  even  positively  repulsive  : 

Zounds,  sirrah  ! ” exclaims  the  choleric  old  gen- 
tleman, ‘‘  the  lady  shall  be  as  ugly  as  I choose.  . . 
Her  one  eye  shall  roll  like  the  bull’s  in  Cox’s 
Museum.”  Cox’s  Museum  of  mechanical  figures, 
or,  as  they  are  termed  in  the  catalogue — “ Ex- 
quisite and  magnificent  pieces  of  Mechanism  and 
Jewellery” — was  in  1774  exhibiting  in  Spring 
Gardens.  The  owner,  James  Cox,  an  ingenious 
watchmaker  and  jeweller  in  Shoe  Lane,  had  con- 
structed these  splendid  and  costly  toys  with  a view 
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to  exportation  to  India,  where  he  expected  to  find 
purchasers  amongst  the  native  princes.  His  de- 
sign was,  however,  frustrated  by  the  breaking  out 
of  war ; and  his  articles  being  unsaleable  in  Eng- 
land, he  endeavoured  to  turn  them  to  account 
exhibiting  them  in  London;  but  this  expedient 
proving  unremunerative,  he  in  1773  obtained  a 
private  Act  of  Parliament  to  enable  him  to  dis- 
pose of  the  Museum  by  lottery ; and  it  was  ac- 
cordingly dispersed  in  that  manner  in  1775.  (For 
further  particulars  respecting  this  Museum,  con- 
sultN.  & Q.,”  3>^d  S.  y.  305.) 

4.  In  O’Keefe’s  farce,  The  Dead  Alive,  per- 
formed in  1781,  a tailor  abusing  a rival  trader, 
calls  him  a cross-legg’d,  bandy,  button-making, 
Bedfordbury  shred-seller.”  Bedfordbury,  which 
Mr.  Peter  Cunningham  in  1850  truly  described  as 

now  a nest  of  low  alleys  and  streets,”  was,  until 
between  thirty  and  forty  years  since,  almost 
wholly  inhabited  by  woollen-drapers  and  tailors’ 
piece-brokers,  and  trimming  sellers,  i.  e.  persons 
who  deal  in  all  the  various  articles  which,  besides 
the  cloth,  are  requisite  in  the  exercise  of  the 
tailor’s  vocation. 

The  same  piece  also  contains  a curious  allusion 
to  King’s  Place  (lately  altered  to  Pall  Mall  Place), 
a court  leading  from  the  north  side  of  Pall  Mall 
into  King  Street ; showing  it  to  have  been,  eighty- 
five  years  ago,  notoriously  occupied  by  the  same 
class  of  persons  as  was  evicted  from  it  some  two 
or  three  years  since. 

5.  One  of  the  scenes  in  O’Keefe’s  opera,  The 
Farmer,  first  performed  in  1787,  is  laid  in  the 
Bummer  Tavern,  Charing  Cross.  Mr.  Peter  Cun- 
ningham says,  the  Bummer  Tavern  was  originally 
two  doors  from  Locket’s ; was  removed  to  the 
water  side  of  Charing  Cross  in  1710,  and  burnt 
down  in  1750.  No  traces  exist.”  Now,  as  O’Keefe’s 
piece  depicts  the  manners  of  the  day  at  which  he 
wrote,  we  may  suppose  the  tavern  to  have  been 
rebuilt  after  the  fire,  and  to  have  been  then  in  exist- 
ence. One  of  the  characters  in  The  Farmer  speaks 
of  going  from  the  tavern  over  the  way  to  Drum- 
mond’s.” Can  any  one  point  out  the  exact  site 
of  the  Bummer  in  1787,  and  inform  us  when  the 
house  ceased  to  be  used  as  a tavern  ? 

W.  H.  IIttsk. 


PERIODICAL  PUBLICATIONS  DURING  THE 
TWENTY  YEARS  1712  TO  1732.* 

1718. 

111.  The  Critic.  (W.  Wilkins  and  J.  Roberts.  First 

number  given  gratis.)  January  6. 

112.  *Plymouth  Weekly  Journal.  January  10. 

113.  Heraclitus  Ridens.  January  30. 

114.  The  Observator.  (By  Humph.  Medlicot,  Esq., 

Monday  and  Friday.)  February  10. 

115.  *The  Weekly  Jamaica  Courant.  (M.  Baldwin.) 

March  12. 

* Concluded  from  p.  75. 


116.  The  Weekly  Packet ; with  the  Price  Courant. 

March  22. 

117.  The  Free-Thinker.  (Monday  and  Friday.  W. 

Wilkins.)  March  24. 

118.  The  Free-Thinker  Extraordinary.  (Twice  weekly. 

J.  Roberts.)  April  18. 

119.  The  Weekly  Medley ; or,  The  Gentleman’s  Recrea- 

tion. July  26. 

120.  The  Doctor.  (J.  Philips.  Wednesday  and  Friday.) 

August  6. 

121.  *The  Whigg.  (Weekly.  W.  Chetwood.)  Sep- 

tember 3. 

122.  Whitehall  Evening  Post.  (Tuesday,  Thursday",  and 

Saturday.  Edited  by  Defoe.)  September  18. 

123.  The  Honest  Gentleman.  By  a Person  of  Honour. 

November  5. 

124.  *The  Orphan  Revived ; or,  Powell’s  Weekly  Journal. 

November  22. 

125.  Mist’s  Weekly  Journal.  (Commencement  of  New 

Series.  No.  1.)  December  6. 

126.  The  Edinburgh  Evening  Courant.  (By  James 

M‘Ewen.)  December  24. 

127.  *The  Original  London  Post ; or,  Heathcote’s  Intel- 

ligence. December  19. 

1719. 

128.  *The  Manchester  Weekly  Journal.  (Roger  Adams, 

lower  end  of  Smithy  Door.)  January. 

129.  The  Mirror.  February  5. 

130.  The  London  Mercury.  March  14. 

131.  The  Plebeian.  (By  a Member  of  the  House  of 

Commons.  Steele.)  March  14. 

132.  The  Old  Whig.  (J.  Roberts.  Price  6c?.)  March 

18. 

133.  The  Patrician.  March  21. 

134.  *The  Moderator.  April  6. 

135.  ♦The  Churchman;  or,  Loyalist’s  Weekly  Journal. 

(T.  Bickerton.)  4 June. 

136.  *The  London  Journal.  (Weekly.)  July  24. 

137.  The  Thursday’s  Journal;  with  a Weekly  Letter 

from  Paris.  August  6. 

138.  The  Jesuite.  August  8. 

139.  The  Daily  Post.  (Established  and  Edited  by  De- 

foe.) (Jctober  4. 

140.  *The  Ludlow  Postman.  October  9. 

141.  The  Manufacturer;  or,  The  British  Trade  truly 

stated.  October  30. 

142.  The  St.  James’s  Weekly  Journal;  or,  Hanover  Post- 

man. 31  October. 

143.  The  British  Merchant.  November  10. 

144.  The  Weaver  ; or,  the  State  of  our  Home  Manufac- 

ture Considered.  November  23. 

145.  *The  Spinster.  (By  Sir  Richard  Steele  ?)  Decem- 

ber 19. 

146.  *The  Boston  Gazette.  (New  England.  S.  Knee- 

land  and  Philip  Musgrave.)  December  21. 

147.  *The  American  Weekly  Mercury.  (Andrew  Brad- 

ford.) December  22. 

148.  *The  York  Courant.  (No.  1.) 

1720. 

149.  The  Commentator.  (Mondays  and  Fridays.  J. 

Roberts.)  January  1. 

150.  The  Theatre.  (Tuesday  and  Saturday.  By  Sir 

John  Edgar:  Steele.)  January  2. 

151.  *Merry  Andrew;  or,  British  Harlequin.  (Bicker- 

ton.  Weekly.  Price  6c?.)  January  11. 

152.  The  Independent  Whig.  Januar3"20. 

153.  The  Anti-Theatre.  (Monday  and  Thursday.  By 

Sir  John  Falstatf.)  February  15. 

154.  *ProtestantMedley ; or,  Weekly  Courant.  (W.  Bore- 

ham.)  March  12. 
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155.  *The  Muses  Gazette.  March  12. 

156.  *The  Dependent  Free-Thinker.  (Weekly.  J.  Roberts.) 

March  21. 

157.  *The  Halfpenny  Post.  (In  existence ; 1st  Xo.  not 

known.)  April  16. 

158.  *The  Xorthampton  Mercury.  April  25. 

159.  *The  Caledonian  Mercury.  April  28. 

160.  *The  Christian  Priest.  (Every  Friday.  Bickerton.) 

May  27. 

161.  The  Churchman  ; or,  Loyalist’s  Weekly  Journal. 

May  29. 

162.  *The  St.  Ives’  Mercury. 

163.  *The  Leeds  Mercury.  (Xo.  1.) 

164.  *The  Churchman’s  Last  Shift.  June  4. 

165.  *The  Post  Master  ; or,  Loyal  Mercury.  (A.  Brice, 

Exeter.)  July  29. 

166.  The  Director.  (Wednesday  and  Friday.  Defoe  was 

connected  with  it.)  October  5. 

167.  The  Penny  Weekly  Journal ; or,  Saturday’s  Enter- 

tainment.) October  19. 

168.  The  London  Mercury  ; or,  Great  Britain’s  Weekly 

J ournal.)  October  22. 

169.  The  Advocate.  Xovember  9. 

170.  The  Spy.  (Every  Wednesday.  E.  Morphew.)  Xo- 

vember 16. 

1721. 

171.  Terras  Filius.  (Wednesday  and  Saturday.  R. 

Francklin.)  January  11. 

172.  *The  Echo  ; or,  Impartial  Repeater.  (Weekly.  J. 

Roberts.)  January  14. 

173.  The  Exchange  Evening  Post.  (Monday,  Wednesday, 

and  Friday.)  January  16. 

174.  The  Daily  Packet ; or,  TheXew  London  Daily  Post. 

January  20. 

175.  *The  Xorwich  Weekly  Mercury ; or,  Protestant 

Packet. 

176.  *The  Xorwich  Gazette ; or,  Henry  Crossgrove’s 

Xews. 

177.  *The  Daily  Journal.  (T.  Bickerton.)  January  23. 

178.  The  Projector.  February  6. 

179.  The  Patriot.  March  6. 

180.  The  Gentleman’s  Journal,  and  Tradesman’s  Com- 

panion. April  1. 

181.  *The  Xorthampton  Miscellany  ; or,  Monthly  Amuse- 

ment. April  10. 

182.  The  Moderator.  (Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fri- 

days. J.  Peele.)  April  21 

183.  *The  Xew  England  Courant.  (Boston.  Jas.  Frank- 

lin to  Xo.  80,  afterwards  Benjamin  Franklin.) 
August  7. 

1722. 

184.  The  Freeholder’s  Journal.  January  31. 

185.  The  Fairy  Tatler.  (Xo.  9.)  February  3. 

186.  *The  Gloucester  Journal.  (R.  Raikes.)  April  3. 

187.  The  St.  James’s  Journal.  (Weekly.  S.  Popping.) 

May  3. 

188.  Baker’s  Xews ; or,  the  Whitehall  Journal.  (Weekly. 

J.  Roberts.)  May  29. 

189.  The  Englishman’s  Journal.  June  6. 

190.  * Farley’s  Exeter  Journal.  July  26. 

191.  British  Journal.  September  22. 

192.  Monthly  Advices  from  Parnassus.  (Earbury.)  Xo- 

vember. 

193.  *Monthly  London  Journal.  (By  Cato,  Junr.  Price 

6c?.)  Xovember  22. 

194.  *Pasquin.  (Weekly.  J.  Peele.)  Xovember  28. 

195.  The  Loyal  Observator  revived ; or,  Gaylard’s  .Jour- 

nal. December  8. 

1723. 

196.  *The  Dublin  Mercury.  .January  1. 

197.  TJie  Xews  Journal ; in  French  and  English.  Feb- 

ruary 28. 


198.  The  True  Briton.  .June  3. 

199.  The  Visitor,  .lune  18. 

200.  The  Reading  Mercury.  .July  8. 

201.  The  Briton.  (Weekly.  J.  Roberts.)  August  7. 

202.  *The  Xorwich  .Journal.  (Xo  1.) 

203.  The  Universal  .Journal.  (Weekly.  T.  Pajme.)  De- 

cember 11. 

1724. 

204.  *The  Humourist. 

205.  The  Protestant  Intelligence.  January  1. 

206.  The  Instructor.  January  8. 

207.  *The  Exeter  Mercury  ; or.  Weekly  Intelligence. 

(Philip  Bishop.)  February  14. 

208.  The  Tea  Table.  February  21. 

209.  The  Honest  True  Briton.  February  21. 

210.  The  Plain  Dealer.  (By  Aaron  Hill  and  Mr.  Bond.) 

March  23. 

211.  The  Inquisitor.  July  8. 

212.  The  Monitor.  (Weekly.  J.  Roberts.)  August  14. 

213.  *Parker’s  Penny  Post.  (Wednesday  and  Friday. 

G.  Parker.)  October  14. 

214.  The  Protestant  Advocate  ; with  Remarks  upon  Po- 

pery. (Xo.  3.)  December  21'. 

1725. 

215.  Xew  Memoirs  of  Literature.  (By  Michael-de-la- 

Roche.)  January. 

216.  The  Monthly  Catalogue  of  Books,  Sermons,  Plays, 

&c.  January. 

217.  The  Halfpenny  London  Journal ; or,  The  British 

Oracle.  (Xo.  10.)  January  10. 

218.  *The  Dublin  Journal.  (Twice  Weekly.  Geo.  Falk- 

ner.)  March  27. 

219.  The  VVeekly  Journal ; or,  British  Gazetteer.  (Read’s 

Xew  Series,  Xo.  1.)  May  1. 

220.  The  Speculatist.  July  3. 

221.  The  British  Spy ; or.  Weekly  Journal.  Septem- 

ber 25. 

1726. 

222.  *The  Universal  Mercury.  (Monthly.  J.  Roberts.) 

February  5. 

223.  The  Country  Gentleman.  (Monday  and  Friday.  J. 

Roberts.)  March  11. 

224.  The  Censor ; or,  Mustermaster-General  of  all  the 

Xewspapers,  &c.  (Xo.  2.)  April  6. 

225.  The  Churchman;  or.  Loyalist’s  Weekly  JoumaL 

May  28. 

226.  *Brice’s  Exeter  Journal.  June  10. 

227.  The  Country  Journal ; or,  the  Craftsman.  Dec.  5. 

228.  *The  London  Daily  Post,  and  General  Advertizer. 

1727. 

229.  The  Free  Briton.  (By  William  Amall.)  January  20 

230.  The  Evening  Entertainment.  (Xo.  4.)  January  30. 

231.  *The  Shuffler.  (By  WiU.  Whiffle.  Monday  and 

Friday.)  February  13. 

232.  The  Political  Mercury.  (Monthly.  T.  Warner. 

Price  Is.)  February  15. 

233.  *The  Xew  England  Weekly  Journal.  (Boston.  S. 

Kneeland  and  T.  Green.)  March  20. 

234.  The  Occasional  Writer. 

235.  *The  Weekly  Miscellany.  (By  R.  Bradley.)  July. 

236.  The  Seasonable  Writer.  (By  Caleb  D’An vers,  Esq*.) 

September  9. 

237.  * The  Maryland  Gazette.  (Annapolis.  Weekly.  W. 

Parks.)  September  11. 

238.  *The  British  Spy ; or,  Derby  Postman.  (By  S. 

Hodgkinson.) 

239.  The  Citizen.  (Mondays  and  Fridays.  J.  Roberts.) 

September  18. 

240.  The  Tatler  Revived.  (By  Isaac  Bickerstaff,  Esq.) 

October  16. 
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241.  The  Evening'  Journal.  December  1. 

242.  The  London  Evening  Post.  December  1’2. 

1728. 

243.  The  British  Journal ; or,  Censor.  January  20. 

244.  Present  State  of  the  Eepublick  of  Letters.  January. 

245.  The  Monthly  Chronicle.  March  30. 

246.  *A  Guide  into  the  Knov^ledge  of  Publick  Affairs. 

Ma}^  6. 

247.  The  Parrot.  (By  Mrs.  Prattle.)  September  25. 

248.  *The  Dublin  Intelligencer.  (B}^  Dr.  Thomas  Sheri- 

dan.) 

249.  Fogg’s  Weekly  Journal.  (Defoe  an  occasional  corre- 

spondent.) September  28. 

250.  *Faulkner’s  Journal.  (Dublin.) 

251.  The  Flying  Post ; or,  Weekly  Medley.  October  5. 

252.  *The  Weekly  Mercury.  (Philadelphia.  Andrew 

Bradford.) 

253.  The  Universal  Spectator,  and  Weekly  Journal.  (J. 

Eoberts.)  October  12. 

254.  *The  New  York  Gazette.  (By  William  Bradford.) 

October  16. 

255.  *The  Senator.  (Written  by  Edward  Eoom,  Esq., 

No  1 not  known.)  October  26. 

256.  *The  Pennsylvania  Gazette.  December  20. 

1729. 

257.  *The  Eccho ; or,  Edinburgh  Weekly  Journal.  (E. 

Fleming  & Co.)  January  8. 

258.  *The  Instructor.  (New  England.  S.  Keimer.)  Feb- 

ruary. 

259.  *The  Glasgow  Journal. 

260.  The  Knight  Errant.  February  27. 

261.  The  Free  Briton.  (Weekly.  J.  Peele.)  December  4. 

262.  *The  Waterford  Flying  Post.  (Twice  Weekly. 

Price  ^d.) 

1730. 

263.  The  Grub  Street  Journal.  January  8. 

264.  (Edipus  ; or,  the  Postman  remounted.  February  24. 

265.  The  Weekly  Eegister.  April  19. 

266.  *The  Speculatisit.  July  3. 

267.  Historia  Literaria.  (By  Archibald  Bower.  Monthlj'. 

Price  Is.)  September. 

268.  The  Hyp-Doctor.  (By  Sir  Isaac  Eatcliffe  of  Elbow 

Lane.)  December  15. 

269.  *Whitworth’s  Manchester  Gazette.  December  22. 

1731. 

270.  *The  Weekly  Eehearsal.  (Boston.) 

271.  *The  Correspondent. 

272.  *The  Comedian.  (By  Thos.  Cooke.  Monthly.) 

273.  *The  Kendal  Courant.  January  1. 

274.  The  Gentleman’s  Magazine.  January. 

275.  *The  Daily  Advertizer.  February  3. 

276.  The  Templar.  February  4. 

277.  *The  Barbados  Gazette;  Avith  Freshest  Advipe,  For- 

eign and  Domestick.  (S.  Keimer.)  October  9. 

NOTES. 

119  and  124.  On  January  23,  1720,  The 
Weekly  Medley  terminated  its  existence,  with  a 
Letter  from  the  Author  to  his  Headers,  conclud- 
ing by  recommending  to  them  Mrs,  Powell’s 
Orphan  Revived ; the  proprietor  of  which,  he  said, 
had  been  obliged  to  flee  to  France  on  account  of 
being  obnoxious  to  government and  had  left  be- 
hind her  two  pretty  children,  whose  father  was 
dead. 

127.  This  paper,  Meaihcotds  Intelligence,  con- 
i sted  of  one  leaf,  about  the  size  of  imperial  octavo. 


published  thrice  a week.  On  Wednesday  Octo- 
ber 7,  1719  (No.  125),  it  began  to  reprint  the 
first  volume  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  finished  the 
second  volume  of  the  same  work  on  October  19, 
1720  (No.  289).  The  first  edition  of  the  first 
volume  of  Robinson  Crusoe  was  published  on  April 
25, 1719,  and  the  first  edition  of  the  second  volume 
on  August  20,  1719. 

140.  The  Ludloiv  Postman  first  appeared  five 
days  only  after  the  first  Daily  Post.  It  consisted 
of  three  leaves,  small  folio,  and  contains  as  an  in- 
troduction several  whole  paragraphs  from  Defoe’s 
introductory  address  in  the  Daily  Post,  and — with- 
out acknowledgment, 

146,  James  Franklin  worked  upon  the  Boston 
Gazette,  I think,  before  his  brother  Benj  amin  was 
apprenticed.  The  News  Better  of  Boston  preceded 
it,  and  was  the  first  newspaper  printed  in  Ame- 
rica. I have  found  no  trace  of  the  News  Letter 
beyond  the  name,  and  have  not  therefore  placed 
it  in  the  table. 

148.  The  York  Courant  was  preceded  by  The 
York  Mercury,  but  I can  find  no  particulars  of 
the  latter. 

195.  Gaylard,  whose  Christian  name  was  Doc- 
tor, established  this  paper ; but  the  title  was  al- 
tered at  No.  27  to  Collins'’ s Weekly  Joxirnal.  Gay- 
lard was  apprenticed  to  Mist ; and  when  the  latter 
was  in  prison,  Gaylard’s  name  was  used  as  the 
printer  of  Mist's  Journal. 

199.  At  a time  when  the  surveillance  of  the 
government  was  severe,  the  first  number  of  this 
journal  was  advertised  as,  The  Visitor.  To  be 
published  every  Tuesday  by  J.  Peele  j and  to  en- 
tertain and  instruct,  without  meddling  with  Poli- 
ticks or  Affairs  of  State.” 

219.  At  the  end  of  April,  1725,  an  Act  of 
Parliament  came  into  operation  which  increased 
further  the  stamp  duties  on  public  journals,  and 
effected  as  great  a revolution  as  the  first  imposi- 
tion of  a stamp  in  August,  1712.  Most  of  them 
shrank  in  size,  and  were  altered  in  form.  De- 
siring to  give  as  much  news  as  possible  with 
the  least  possible  paper,  the  margins  were  con- 
tracted, and  the  old  woodcut  head-pieces  and 
initial  letters  were  discarded.  Many  papers  of 
small  circulation  were  discontinued,  and  most  of 
the  survivors  increased  their  prices.  Mist's  Jour- 
nal and  Read's  Journal  descended  from  folios  to 
quartos,  and  both  began  with  No.  1 and  a new 
pagination.  Mr.  Nichols  has  not  noticed  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  has  therefore  placed  Read's  Weekly 
Journal;  or,  British  Gazetteer,  in  his  table  as  a 
new  journal  of  this  date. 

246.  I have  only  seen  No.  1 of  A Guide  into  the 
Knowledge  of  Publick  Affairs.  It  was  not  in- 
tended to  be  an  ephemeral  leaf,  but  comprised 
many  heads  similar  to  our  N.  & Q.,”  as  well  as 
notices  of  passing  events.  It  was  “ to  be  published 
every  Monday  morning  by  J.  Roberts.  Price  Q>d." 
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249.  Misi's  Journal  "became  Forfs  Weekly  Jour- 
nal No.  1 at  this  date.  No  other  changes  but 
those  of  the  name  and  number  were  perceptible. 

258.  Some  notices  of  this  eccentric  printer,  S. 
Keimer,  will  be  found  in  the  Life  of  Benjamin 
Franklin.  Ruined  by  persistent  publication  of 
his  peculiar  moral  and  social  principles — a man 
who  composed  pamphlets  and  journals  direct  from 
the  head  into  type,  without  manuscript,  was  driven 
an  insolvent  fugitive  from  London  to  Boston, 
thence  to  Philadelphia,  and  finally  to  Barbadoes 
(see  Table,  No.  277),  where  he  probably  ended 
his  life. 

275.  The  Faily  Advertker,  on  one  leaf,  large 
folio,  was  avowedly  intended  to  contain  only  ad- 
vertisements. At  No.  22,  however,  a brief  sum- 
mary of  the  day’s  news  was  found  necessary ; and 
at  No.  44,  and  afterwards,  the  first  side  of  the 
paper  was  filled  with  news,  and  the  other  with 
advertisements. 

I have  omitted  all  I could  consistently  with  the 
completeness  of  the  Table.  If  the  labour  involved 
is  any  measure  of  its  importance,  I need  not  apo- 
logise for  the  great  length  of  this  article. 


INDO-MAHOMMEDAN  FOLK  LOEE.— No.  ii. 

S.  vi.  142.) 

Jins,  or  Genii.  — Jan  and  Marija  are  the  pro- 
genitors of  all  the  genii.  They  are  called  Jin 
because  they  are  invisible,  Jin  meaning  that 
which  is  concealed.  Mulik-ghut-shan  is  the  king 
of  the  genii.  He  inhabits  Mount  Caucasus. 
Shy  tan  is  the  great-grandson  of  Jan.  He  has 
nine  evil  genii  added  to  his  family  for  every  child 
born  among  men.  Azazeel  (fallen  angel),  and 
Iblees  (one  despairing  of  God’s  mercy),  are  names 
of  Shytan.  There  are  four  kinds  of  genii : 1st, 
those  who  inhabit  the  sky  ; 2nd,  those  who  reside, 
about  the  North  Pole  3rd,  those  who  haunt  the 
human  imagination ; and  a better  kind,  who  dwell 
in  paradise.  To  genii  are  allotted  nine  different 
osts  in  which  to  exercise  their  wickedness,  viz. : 
az'aars ; places  of  mourning;  palaces  of  kings ; wine 
shops ; places  for  music,  dancing,  &c. ; temples  of 
worshippers  of  fire  and  idols  ; public  places  where 
false  reports  may  be  circulated ; churchyards  and 
entrances  to  places  of  devotion,  where  evil  thoughts 
are  to  be  instilled  into  the  minds  of  devotees; 
the  tables  of  the  rich,  to  prevent  grace  being 
offered  before  and  after  meals. 

Fairies. — Mahonees  are  malignant  fairies,  who, 
if  disturbed  in  their  nocturnal  revels  by  a human 
being,  compel  him  to  join  their  dance.  Should 
the  cock  crow  while  he  is  so  engaged,  they  disap- 
pear, and  ever  afterwards  become  his  firm  friends, 
and  obtain  for  him  all  he  desires.  Should  he  fall 
exhausted  before  cock  crow,  the  direst  calami- 
ties will  overtake  him.  These  fairies  resemble 


the  Wilis  of  Germany,  and  the  Courils  of  Bre- 
tagne, in  their  practices  upon  travellers.  Lukte- 
ka-pere,  or  fairies  of  the  fire-brand,  decoy  travel- 
lers by  their  lights  into  marshes  and  quagmhes. 
They  are  the  same  as  our  Wills-of- the- Wisp. 
Fairies  in  fire-balls  roll  backwards  and  forwards 
over  buried  treasure  at  night.  Fairies  are  sup- 
posed to  inhabit  some  precious  stones  and  fiowers. 
Butterflies  are  supposed  to  be  fairies,  whence 
probably  the  European  idea  of  gmng  butterfiy 
wings  to  fairies.  There  is  a kind  of  fairy  whose 
power  of  locomotion  depends  on  the  possession  of 
a scarf.  House  fairies  are  usually  friends  of  the 
inmates.  Like  our  Robin  Goodfellow,  they  some- 
times take  offence,  become  mischievous,  and  tor- 
ment the  children.  They  are  then  exorcised  by 
the  parents,  who  burn  mustard,  benjamin,  and 
mayndee  seed  for  forty  days,  and  repeat  certain 
charms  whenever  the  house  door  is  opened,  or  the 
children  taken  out. 

Diuarfs. — The  most  famous  dwarf  possessed  of 
supernatural  powers,  in  the  nursery  stories  of  the 
Mahornmedans  of  the  south  of  India,  is  Kodra- 
Kan  (Hole  in  the  Ear)  ; who  is  a hand  high,  and 
has  a beard  a span  long.  He  is  a redresser  of 
wrongs,  and  a punisher  of  misdeeds.  He  has  a 
fathomless  ear  capable  of  holding  anything,  no 
matter  how  bulky.  Should  he  hear  that  a pro- 
vision merchant  has  been  cheating  the  poor,  he 
proceeds  to  his  shop;  and  offering  a rupee,  de- 
sires in  exchange  for  it  as  much  of  the  commo- 
dities as  will  fill  his,  the  dwarf’s,  ear.  The 
merchant  hastens  to  complete  so  good  a bargain, 
but  finds  to  his  dismay  that  Kodra-Kan’s  ear  has 
no  bottom,  and  he  is  obliged  to  empty  into  it  the 
contents  of  his  shop.  This  dwarf  is  similar  to 
the  Wichtlein,  or  long-bearded  dwarf  of  Germany. 

Bottle  Imps.  — When  a person  believes  himself 
to  be  under  the  power  of  an  evil  spirit,  which  he 
wishes  to  be  cast  out,  he  proceeds  to  an  exorcist ; 
who,  after  certain  incantations  and  a delay  of 
some  hours,  produces  a transparent  bottle  filled 
with  an  opaque  cloud — affirming  that  the  spirit 
will  presently  be  imprisoned  in  it.  He  then  re- 
moves a piece  of  clay,  which  had  covered  a hole 
in  the  cork : the  smoke  partly  escapes,  and  a 
figure  made  of  wax  appears  dimly  in  the  bottle, 
which  the  possessed  one  firmly  believes  to  be  his 
tormentor. 

This  practice  may  have  given  rise  to  the  super- 
stition about  bottle  imps  in  Europe.  H. 


THIS  AND  THAT. 

In  a late  number  of  The  Athenmim  there  is  a 
letter  from  Serjeant  Manning  on  the  ^‘^Acquisi- 
tion of  Languages,”  containing  many  judicious 
remarks  on  the  nature  and  advantages  of  such 
studies. 
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Til  ere  is  one  assertion,  however,  of  so  extraor- 
dinaiy  a character,  that  one  is  almost  inclined  to 
think  there  must  he  some  mistake  in  the  tran- 
scription. In  speaking  of  the  effects  of  mental 
discipline,  he  says:  — 

“The  value  of  the  possession  of  a new  channel  of 
thought  may  be  fully  realised  where  no  labour  has  been 
bestowed  upon  the  acquisition. 

“ A.,  seeing  his  daughter  under  the  hands  of  an  atten- 
dant, there  being  another  servant  in  a different  part  of 
the  room,  maj^  say,  ‘Who  is  that  servant  ’ ? leaving  it  to 
be  conjectured,  or  to  be  inferred  from  circumstances,  which 
servant  is  meant.  If  the  inquiry  has  to  be  made  in 
Spanish,  A.  will  say,  Quien  es  esa  criada  ? if  he  means 
the  attendant ; or,  Quien  es  aquella  criada  ? if  he  means 
the  other  servant.  He  feels  that  the  pronoun  ese  (iste) 
refers  to  objects  connected  by  local  proximit}^,  or  other- 
wise, with  the  person  addressed,  and  that  aquel  (ille)  refers 
to  obiects  not  so  connected. 

“There  is  little  perceptible  difference  between  who  is, 

. and  quien  es  ; but  at  this  point  the  instrument  of  thought 
becomes  different ; the  channels  through  which  the  inquiry 
now  flows  may  be  said  to  be  as  distinct  as  those  of  the 
' Guadalquivir  and  the  Thames.” 

If  I understand  this  passage  arigbt,  it  asserts 
-that  we  have  only  one  demonstrative  pronoun  of 
place  in  the  English  language,  and  that  we  are 
consequently  incapable  of  indicating  position  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  Spanish  and  other  tongues. 
Did  the  worthy  serjeant  never  hear  of  this 
here,”  and  ‘Hhat  there”?  Has  the  idea  never 
occurred  to  him,  as  to  Jonathan  Oldbuck,  of  put- 
ting this  and  that  together  to  come  to  conclusions 
when  a difficulty  occurs  ? His  friend  A.  must  be 
lamentably  ignorant  of  his  mother  tongue  if  he 
could  not  ask  respecting  two  persons,  one  near 
and  the  other  distant,  ‘‘  Who  is  this  ” ? or  Who 
is  that'’  ? As  to  what  is  meant  by  ‘Hhe  instru- 
ment of  thought  ” becoming  different  at  this  point, 

, and  the  channels  through  which  the  inquiry  flows 
becoming  as  distinct  as  ^‘the  Guadalquivir  and 
the  Thames,”  I confess  myself  utterly  unable  to 
fathom. 

Every  Aryan  tongue  possesses  demonstratives 
expressive  of  nearness  and  distance,  both  of  place 
and  time.  Many  of  these  are  cognate,  but,  whe- 
ther cognate  or  not,  all  express  radically  the  same 
ideas 5 e.  g.  Gr.  ouroy,  4k€7uos‘,  Eat.  iste,  ille;  Ital. 
questo,  quello;  Fr.  ceci,  cela ; Ger.  dieser,je7ier. 

Our  own  this  and  that  come  nearer  to  the  ori- 
ginal Sanskrit  than  most  of  their  congeners,  that 

being  Sanskrit,  , tat,  substituting,  according 

to  Grimm’s  law,  the  aspirate  anlaut  ” for  the 
tenuis. 

This  is  derived  from  Sanskrit,  tasya ; Old 

High  Ger.  diesiu  ; Goth,  thize  ; Lat.  iste  ; Sp.  ese ; 
are  derived  from  another  form  of  the  same  pro- 
noun, , eshas.  The  origin  of  ille  has  not 

been  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  but  all  the  rest  | 


are  near  relations.  Our  English  tongue  is  not 
I quite  so  poor  or  bungling  as  the  learned  serjeant 
would  imply,  and  in  point  of  clearness  is  surpassed 
by  none,  except  possibly  the  French.  J.  A.  P. 
Sandyknowe,  Wavertree. 


Doksetshike  Phrases. — 

Not  to  have  all  his  buttons  ” — to  be  of  weak 
intellect. 

To  get  out  of  the  wa}^  of  the  waggon  ” — to  go 
one’s  ways. 

“ Pompey  ” — a tea-kettle. 

Little  privileged  things  ” — little  private 
matters. 

To  be  in  a “size-ace” — to  be  in  a difficulty, 
or  stew. 

“ Clean-sheaf  ” — in  toto,  altogether. 

C.  W.  Bingham. 

Strange  Christian  Names. — The  story  of  a 
parent  “complimenting  the  Apostles  ” by  naming 
a son  after  their  “Acts,”  is  generally  considered  a 
myth.  But  I can  testify  that  at  a Confirmation 
held  at  Faversham  in  1847,  the  then  incumbent 
of  Dunkirk  presented  a boy  bearing  the  Christian 
name  of  “Acts- Apostles.”  The  archbishop’s  at- 
tention was  at  the  time  drawn  to  the  fact. 

There  was  at  the  same  time  a tradesman  living 
at  Faversham  who  had  had  his  son  christened 
“ Church-Reform,”  and  wished  for  another,  that 
he  might  be  named  No-tithes,  but  wished  in  vain. 

P.  S. 

A Strange  Sentence. — In  the  Scots’  Maga~ 
zine  for  1768,  p.  498,  there  is  the  following  account 
of  a sentence  on  parties  convicted  of  sheep-stealing, 
which,  from  its  singularity,  seems  to  merit  pre- 
servation in  “N.  & Q.”  : — 

“At  Jedburgh,  Lord  Karnes,  Judge,  William  Robert- 
son, and  Adam  Macgreigor,  and  their  wives,  J ane  Ogilvy 
and  Margaret  Swan,  indicted  for  sheep-stealing,  were 
tried  and  found  guilty,  art  and  part  (i.  e.  as  accessories), 
of  the  crimes  libelled.  The  two  men  were  sentenced  to 
be  publicly  whipped  by  the  common  hangman  at  the 
market  cross  of  Jedburgh,  on  Tuesday  the  6th  September, 
and  their  wives  to  attend  them  bareheaded — their  hair 
hanging  loose  on  their  shoulders,  and  a label  affixed  on 
their  breasts  having  these  words  wrote  on  in  large  cha- 
racters— ‘Art  and  Part  in  the  Crime  of  Sheep- 
stealing WITH  MY  Husband.’  ” 

G. 

Edinburgh. 

Unnoted  Fact  in  Natural  History.  — Ido 
not  think  that  any  of  our  Australian  naturalists 
has  placed  on  record  a very  striking  fact  in  the 
moral  physiology  of  the  kangaroo.  When  hard 
pressed  in  hunting,  this  animal,  as  a last  resource, 
makes  for  water,  and  waits  till  its  pursuers  come 
up.  It  then  turns  and  closes  with  its  nearest 
enemy — dog  or  man,  as  the  case  may  be — and  very 
deliberately  sets  about  ^drowning  him.  I have 
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never  actually  witnessed  this  strange  proceeding 
myself;  hut  I have  been  repeatedly  assured  of  its 
frequent  occurrence  by  persons  who  have  witnessed 
it;  and  who  certainly  had  no  motive  to  deceive. 
It  is  corroborated  by  the  following  paragraph  cut 
from  the  Grenville  Advocate — a respectable  journal 
published  at  the  goldfields  town  of  SmythesdalC; 
twelve  miles  from  Ballarat;  of  date  about  a month 
ago:  — 

“ A reliable  correspondent  furnishes  us  with  the  follow- 
ing remarkable  instance  of  a kangaroo  carrying  or  run- 
ning away  with  a lad.  It  occun-ed  at  the  mail  tent, 
midway  between  Wickliffe  and  Dunkeld,  on  the  Hamilton 
road  to  Portland.  It  appears  that  a kangaroo  dog,  about 
three  weeks  since,  was  in  pursuit  of  an  old  man  kangaroo, 
and  stuck  him  up.  Ihe  lad,  James  Withington,  fearing 
that  the  dog  would  get  the  worse  for  attacking  the  kan- 
garoo, went  to  the  dog’s  assistance  ; but  no  sooner  did  the 
kangaroo  see  the  l^d  than  the  boomer  seized  him  by  the 
body,  and  carried  him  a distance  of  forty  yards  towards 
some  dam  that  was  close  by,  evidently  Avith  the  intention 
of  making  short  work  of  him  by  drowning  him  therein. 
The  lad  says  he  had  a knife  in  his  pocket  at  the  time  he 
was  being  carried  away,  but  the  kangaroo  held  him  so 
firmly  in  his  grasp,  that  he  was  prevented  from  cutting 
the  throat  of  his  supposed  intending  murderer.  At  last 
the  faithful  dog,  who  had  attacked  him  first,  came  to  the 
rescue,  and  saved  his  master  from  a premature  death  by 
drowning.” 

D.  Blaik. 

Melbourne. 

Australian  Topographical  Nomenclature  : 

Bendigo.”  — The  true  and  original  name  of  this 
famous  goldfield  was  Bandicoot  Creek.”  The 
bandicoot  is  a small  animal  of  the  oppossum  spe- 
cieS;  and  this  creek  was  one  of  its  favourite  haunts. 
Subsequently;  the  diggers  shortened  (and  spoiled) 
the  name  into  the  meaningless  and  vulgar  “ Ben- 
digo.” D.  Blair. 

Melbourne. 

Covered  Head  in  the  Presence  oe  Royalty. 
In  Leland’s  Collectanea,  ii.  678;  679,  will  be  found 
two  licenses  to  wear  the  bonnet  in  the  presence  of 
Henry  VIII.  given  to  the  king’s  chaplainS;  owing 
to  their  “ infirmities  in  the  head.” 

Mackenzie  E.  C.  WalcctT;  B.D.;  F.S.A. 

Carring  = carrion. — 

“ Some  bruite  beastes  feedeth  on  the  grasse  in  the 
fieldes,  some  lives  in  the  ayre,  eating  flyes,  others  upon 
the  wormes  in  carring,  others  with  that  they  finde  under 
the  water.” — T.  North’s  Diallof  Princes,  1619,  p.  698. 

I extract  this  because  I think  it  shows  that  Mr. 
Halliwell  should  interpret  caraing=  carrion  in- 
stead of  ^GarcaseA  He  says,  in  his  Dictionary, 
‘^Caraing.  a carcase.  ^ A viler  nis  ther 

non.’  Wright’s  Pol.  Songs,  p.  203.” 

J.  D.  Campbell. 


Bannister  or  Balneator.  — Camden  in  his 
derivations  of  surnames  that  come  from  occupa- 
tions or  professions,  gives  Banister;  id  est,  Bed- 
ncator.’’'  May  I ask  how  this  change  was  effected, 
I or  what  authority  Camden  had  for  the  state- 
ment ? Banastre  is  found  in  the  roll  of  Battle 
I Abbey,  and  long  continued  an  honourable  name  in 
Lancashire.  CuRiosus. 

Works  on  Fossils.  — Can  any  correspondent 
recommend  a plain  and  simple,  though  reliable, 
elementary  work  on  fossils?  The  better  known 
treatises  are  so  technical  that  the}^  are  perfectly 
useless  to  a beginner  ? Clutha, 

Edinburgh. 

Thomas  Grinsell.  — Wanted  to  know,  par- 
ticularly, the  time  of  death,  and  place  of  burial, 
of  Thomas  Grinsell,  a native  of  Dublin.  He  was 
the  uterine  brother  of  James  Quin,  the  witty 
comedian.  The  latter  left,  by  his  will,  the  sum 
of  5007  to  William  Grinsell,  ‘‘one  of  the  Arts 
Masters  of  Bridewell  Hospital  in  London.”  Was 
he  another  brother?  Quin’s  mother  unfortunately 
had  two  husbands  at  once,  the  first  married  was 
named  Grinsell,  consequently  the  actor  was  nidlus 
Jilius,  so  the  Whitsheds  of  Dublin,  being  heirs- 
at-law,  and  sharp  lawyers  by  profession  as  well, 
managed  to  secure  all  the  property  left  by  Quin’s 
father,  leaving  the  actor  to  his  own  resources,  who 
quitted  college,  where  he  was  being  educated  for 
a learned  profession,  and  made  his  first  appearance 
on  the  stage  in  the  character  of  Abel  in  the  Com- 
mittee, at  Smock  Alley  Theatre,  1714.  Numerous 
lampoons  on  the  Whitsheds  were  circulated  in 
Dublin  about  the  time,  it  being  generally  con- 
sidered that  they  had  used  sharp  practice  against 
young  Quin.  The  motto  on  his  carriage  formed 
the  subject  of  the  well-known  and  often-quoted 
satirical  lines  by  Swift,  commencing  — 

“ Libertas  et  natale  solum  ; 

Fine  words ! I wonder  where  you  stole  ’em.” 

Thomas  Grinsell  founded  modern  or  accepted 
masonry  in  England.  His  figure  appears  in  the 
cart  with  Jachin  and  Boaz — Jamaica  and  Bar- 
badoes  rum  — in  the  well-known  engraving  of  the 
Procession  of  Scald  and  Miserable  Accepted  Masofis, 
passing  old  Somerset  House,  the  date  1742. 
Brother  Lawrence  Dermot,  the  author  of  Ahemian 
Peyon,  gives  an  account  of  Grinsell  in  the  second 
edition  of  that  work.  But  Dermot  afterwards 
joining  the  Modern  Masons,  and  becoming  Deputy- 
Grand  Master  in  1787,  suppressed  the  second  edi- 
tion almost  entirely : it  is  exceedingl}'^  rare  now. 
The  two  bodies  did  not  unite  till  1813,  when  both 
the  Free  and  Accepted  Masons  met  King  Solomon 
in  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  of  course ; mourned 
for  Hiram  j found  the  cassia  and  the  dead  body 
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on  Mount  Moriah ; duly  execrated  the  vile  mur- 
derers, saw  the  light,  and  parted  ou  the  square. 

What  is  meant  hy  William  Grinsell  being  de- 
scribed as  an  Arts  Master  ” in  Quin’s  will  ? 
Was  Thomas  Grinsell  a bricklayer?  The  tradi- 
tion in  Dublin  is,  that  he  was  a weaver. 

Jtjbela. 

Kilimanjaeo. — On  page  162  of  Grant’s  Walk 
-across  Africa,  mention  is  made  of  Baron  Von  der 
Decken,  the  gold  medallist  of  the  Boyal  Geo- 
graphical Society  in  1862,  having  ascended  the 
snow-capped  mountain  Kilimanjaro,  in  eastern 
equatorial  Africa.  Can  you  inform  me,  through 
the  medium  of  your  excellent  j ournal,  where  there 
is  a detailed  account'  of  his  explorations  ? 

Aeeicaeijs. 

Longevity  : Makgaeet  Shiels.  — I send  a 
cutting  from  the  Londonderry  Guardian  of  January 
11,  1866,  respecting  a rather  remarkable  case  of 
longevity : — 

“Shiels. — January  4,  at  Falgotrevy,  near  Maghera 
[in  the  diocese  of  Derry],  Margaret,  relict  of  the  late  Mr. 
William  Shiels,  at  the  advanced  age  of  108  years.  De- 
ceased retained  to  the  last  the  use  of  her  faculties,  and 
could  read  small  print  without  the  aid  of  glasses.  She 
was  a widow  for  sixty-eight  years.” 

May  I hope  that  some  one  of  your  readers  con- 
nected with  that  part  of  Ireland,  will  kindly  in- 
vestigate the  case,  and  report  the  result  ? 

Abhba. 

The  Loving  Cup  and  deineing  Health.  — 
What,  pray,  may  I ask,  is  the  origin  of  the  loving 
cup  ? Health  drinking,  according  to  history, 
claims  an  antiquity  of  more  than  1400  years,  the 
first  instance  occurring  of  its  observance  having 
taken  place  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century, 
under  the  following  somewhat  interesting  circum- 
stances. Hengist,  a noble  Saxon  leader,  having 
had  the  Isle  of  Thanet  given  to  him  by  King 
Vortigern  for  his  services  against  the  Piets  and 
Scots,  erected  a castle  thereon,  in  which,  on  being 
finished,  he  invited  the  king  to  supper.  After  the 
repast,  Hengist  called  for  his  daughter  Rowena, 
who,  richly  attired,  and  with  a graceful  mien, 
entered  the  hanquetting  hall,  with  a golden  howl 
full  of  wine  in  her  hand,  and  in  the  Saxon  lan- 
guage drank  to  King  Vortigern,  saying,  ^^Be  of 
health.  Lord  King,”  to  which  he  replied,  in  the 
same  tongue,  Drink  health.”  Vortigern,  en- 
amoured of  Rowena’s  beauty,  afterwards  married 
her,  and  gave  her  and  her  father  all  Kent. 

Thos.  Weight. 

Maemontel.  — In  a hook  (I  suspect  a mere 
catchpenny),  called  Percy  Anecdotes,  professedly 
by  two  Benedictines,  named  Sholto  and  Reuben 
Percy  (1823),  it  is  said  (i.  35)  that  Marmontel, 
when  a school-boy,  ran  away  from  school,  enlisted 
as  a private  in  the  Prince  de  Condi’s  regiment, 
wrote  Belisarius  in  the  year  he  became  a serjeant. 


never  could  obtain  his  discharge,  and  remained  a 
serjeant  all  his  life. 

What  does  all  this  mean?  There  is  nothing 
about  it  in  the  Autobiography.  Lyttelton. 

Hagley. 

. Exteaoedinaey  Feat  oe  Memoey.  — In  an 
obituary  notice  of  General  Charretie,  in  The  Field 
for  Jan.  20,  it  is  said : — 

“ On  the  goodness  of  his  memory  we  have  before  re- 
marked, and  we  will  confirm  it  by  stating,  that,  for  a bet, 
he  learned  the  Morning  Post  of  a particular  day,  and  re- 
peated every  word  of  it,  including  advertisements.” 

Can  this  astomiding  statement  be  verified  ? 

CuTHBEET  Bede. 

Napoleon  I.  — The  following  cutting  from  ‘a 
Devon  newspaper  may  be  worth  preserving  in 
“N.  &Q.”:  — 

“ It  is  said  that  Napoleon,  when  asked  by  O’Meara  if 
he  really  thought  he  could  have  invaded  England  at  the 
time  he  threatened  to  do  so,  replied  in  the  following 
anagram : ‘ Able  was  I ere  I saw  Elba.’  Whether  this  is 
true  or  not,  Ave  should  like  to  see  a more  ingenious  or  ex- 
tended anagram,  Avhich,  the  reader  will  obserA^e,  reads 
backwards  and  forwards.” 

Of  course  the  story  was  made  to  the  words,  but 
the  anagram  (or  palindrome  ?)  is  curious. 

Exon. 

Navy  Peessgang. — In  Sir  Archibald  Alison’s 
History  of  Europe,  cap.  76,  sec.  21,  it  is  stated 
that  the  English  navy,  in  the  year  1813,  was 
manned  by  140,000  seamen  and  18,000  marines, 
making  a total,  with  the  land  forces,  of  1,107,000 
men  in  arms,  all  procured  hy  voluntary  enrolment.” 

Is  it  literally  true  that,  at  the  period  of  which 
the  historian  is  speaking,  the  operations  of  the 
pressgang  were  found  unnecessary ; and  what  was 
the  latest  occasion  of  its  being  used  ? 

H.  W.  D. 

Old  Folk’s  Day. — In  the  Carlisle  Examiner  of 
Jan.  13,  is  the  following  — 

“ Old  Folks’  Day  at  Kesavick. — This  festiv'c  gather- 
ing took  place  on  Saturday  last,  and  was  well  attended 
by  the  yeomen  and  farmers  of  the  district.  On  this  gala 
day  the  farmers  and  their  families  go  to  the  inns  they 
usually  frequent  on  market  days  and  spend  their  ‘ shot,’ 
and  on  the  present  occasion  dancing  and  the  usual  fes- 
tmties  of  the  season  were  kejit  up  until  a late  hour.” 

Is  this  custom  observed  elsewhere  ? 

W.  K.  F. 

Hon.  Robeet  Paekee,  Chiee  Justice  oe 
New  Beunswick. — In  1835  a useful  book  was 
published,  which  the  biographer  would  wish  to 
have  seen  continued — A Synopsis  of  the  Members 
of  the  English  Bar,  by  James  Whishaw,  Esq.  I 
have  continually  consulted  it  with  advantage,  and 
my  interleaved  copy  is  now  more  particularly 
useful,  as  I have  noted  therein  the  dates  of  the 
decease  of  many  whose  names  it  contains.  The 
recent  announcement  of  the  death  of  the  Hon. 
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Kobert  Parker^  Chief  Justice  of  New  Brunswick, 
induced  me  once  more  to  open  this  familiar  book, 
and  I have  found  this  entry : — 

“ Parker,  Egbert,  Esq.,  M.T.  8 Feb.  1794.  Puisne 
Judge  at  New  Brunswick.” 

This  is  evidently  an  error,  confusing  two  per- 
sons, of  which  it  may  be  well  to  make  a note. 
The  late  Hon.  Robert  Parker  is  stated,  in  a recent 
obituary  notice  of  him,  to  have  been  called  to  the 
bar  in  1820;  to  have  been  appointed  a Puisne 
Judge  in  New  Brunswick  in  1834,  being  then  in 
his  thirty-ninth  year ; promoted  to  Chief  Justice 
in  September  last,  on  the  retirement  of  Sir  James 
Carter ; and  to  have  died  on  December  24,  in  his 
seventieth  year. 

It  is  possible  that  the  Robert  Parker,  Esq., 
called  to  the  bar  in  1794,  has  been  dead  for  very 
many  years.  Perhaps  some  reader  of  N.  & Q.” 
can  say  when.  J.  Gr.  N. 

Stephen  Pkentis,  M.A.,  of  Christ’s  College,  is 
author  of  a poem  on  Tintern  Ahhey,  published  in 
or  about  1843 ; Poems,  8vo,  1836 ; and  Transla- 
tions from  the  French,  4to,  1848,  Dinan ; Le  Grand 
Bey,  1849.  Is  the  author  still  living,  and  has  he 
published  anything  of  later  date  ? R.  I. 

Quotation. — 

“ Hark,  ye  neighbours,  and  hear  me  tell, 

Ten  resounds  from  the  belfry  bell ; 

Ten  commandments  to  man  were  given — 

To  man  on  earth  from  God  in  heaven,”  &c. 

A Readee, 

Edinburgh. 

S.  Chetsostom  on  the  Peiesthood.  — I am 
anxious  to  know  whether  any  English  translations 
of  the  above  have  been  published,  in  addition  to 
those  by  Hollier,  Bunce,  Hohler,  and  Marsh.  A 
speedy  reply  will  be  a great  favour,  as  I am  about 
to  offer,  almost  immediately,  a new  version  to 
those  whom  it  may  concern.  B.  H.  C. 

^CSteabo’s  Geogeaphy,  Geeek  and  Latin, 

AND  A MaNUSCEIPT  TeANSLATION  BY  THE  LATE 

Rev.  H.  Halliwell.” — This  forms  lot  101  in  the 
catalogue  of  books  belonging  to  the  late  Rev.  H. 
Halliwell,  B.D.,  and  which  were  sold  by  auction 
at  the  rectory  of  Clayton,  Sussex,  by  Verrall  and 
Son,  in  March,  1835.  Mr.  Halliwell  being  a re- 
lative of  mine,  and  for  other  reasons, |I  am  wishful 
to  ascertain  who  was  the  purchaser  of  this  trans- 
lation. 

Should  this  meet  the  eye  of  its  present  posses- 
sor, or  of  any  one  having  a marked  catalogue,  I 
shall  esteem  it  a great  favour  if  he  will  communi- 
cate with  me  on  the  subject.  H.  Eishwick. 

Carr  Hill,  near  Koclidale. 


Richaed  II.  — What  are  the  chief  authorities 
for  the  reign  of  Richard  H.,  and  how  may  they 
best  be  obtained  ? I refer  more  particularly  to 
the  domestic  habits  and  literary  history,  together 
with  the  progress  of  art  and  science. 

Ignatius. 

[The  domestic  and  literary  histor}^  of  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.  must  be  principally  sought  from  public  docu- 
ments. Besides  the  graphic  narrative  by  Froissart, 
Heame  published,  in  1729,  ‘‘Historia  Vitse  et  Regni  Ri- 
cardi  II.  Angliae  Regis,  a Monacho  quodam  de  Evesham 
consignata.”  Consult  also,  Knyghton’s  “ History  of  the 
Deposition  of  Richard  II.”  in  Twysden’s  Decern  Scrip- 
tores  ; an  Alliterative  Poem  on  his  Deposition  by  Richard 
Maydiston,  a Carmelite  friar,  entitled  “De  Concordia 
inter  Ric.  II.  et  Civitatem  Bond.  Edited  by  Thomas 
Wright  for  the  Camden  Society  in  1838  ; and  The  Life  and 
Reign  of  King  Richard  II.,  by  a Person  of  Quality  [Sir  H. 
Howard],  Bond.  1681,  8vo.  There  is  also  in  the  Har- 
leian  Collection  (MS.  1319)  a very  curious  history  of  the 
close  of  his  reign,  embracing  both  the  deposition  and  the 
preceding  expedition  to  Ireland,  written  in  French  verse 
by  a person  who  professes  to  have  belonged  to  the  King’s 
suite,  and  adorned  with  many  illuminations  of  remark- 
able beauty  and  delicacy  of  execution.  This  interesting 
composition  has  been  printed  in  vol.  xx.  of  the  Archceo- 
logia,  with  a translation  and  ample  annotations  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Webb,  and  with  engravings  of  all  the  drawings. 
Our  correspondent  might  also  refer,  and  probably  with 
advantage,  to  M.  Wallon’s  Richard  II.,  Episode  de  la 
Rivalite  de  la  France  et  de  V Angleterre,  noticed  by  Pro- 
fessor G.  Masson  in  “ N.  & Q.,”  3’^‘i  S.  vi.  281. 

The  domestic  habits  of  this  age  are  nowhere  so  vividly 
described  as  by  Chaucer,  in  his  wonderful  Prologue  to  the 
Canterbury  Tales.~\ 

Obscuee  Woeds  and  Pheases.  — The  follow- 
ing words  and  phrases  have  come  in  my  way,  and 
I have  no  means  of  resolving  them  into  Eng- 
lish: — 1.  Pococurantism.”  2.  Obscurantism.” 
3.  Dolce  far  niente.”  4.  ‘^A  mensa  et  thoro.” 
Can  you  help  to  this  by  obtaining  and  giving 
exact  (that  is,  as  far  as  possible  historical,)  de- 
finitions thereof  ? A Student. 

[1.  “ Poco  curante,”  in  Italian,  signifies  “ little  caring,” 
“little  heeding.”  The  two  Arords  are  sometimes  joined 
(as  by  Voltaire),  making  Pococurante.  Hence  Pococu- 
rantism,  the  disposition  to  take  little  heed,  or  to  pay  but 
little  attention. 

2.  “ Obscurant  ” is  a term  of  reproach,  applied  in  Ger- 
many, by  way  of  imputing  to  a political  or  theological 
opponent  hostility  to  the  progress  of  knowledge,  or  to  the 
investigation  of  religious  truth.  Hence  Obscurantism, 
the  doctrine  or  influence  of  obscurants. 

3.  “ Dolce,”  in  Italian,  is  sweet,  pleasant ; “ far  niente,” 
to  do  nothing.  Hence,  “ Dolce  far  niente,”  pleasant  in- 
dolence, the  luxury  of  having  nothing  to  do,  so  thoroughly 
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enjoyed  (as  we  are  told  by  travellers)  in  an  Italian  cli- 
mate, and  so  lovingly  described  by  Horace  : — 

Nec  partem  solido  demere  de  die 
Spernit,  nunc  viridi  membra  sub  arbuto 
Stratus,  nunc  ad  aquas  lene  caput  sacrae.” 

4.  “ A mensa  et  tlioro  ” is  the  divorce  from  board  and 
bed,  which  was.  pronounced  by  the  spiritual  courts,  for 
causes  arising  subsequent  to  the  marriage,  or  for  adulter^q 
. cruelty,  &c. ; but  which  did  not  permit  the  parties  to 
contract  another  marriage.  ] 

Thomas  Faulkhek. — Will  some  of  tlie  readers 
of  “N.  & Q.”  communicate  where  a biographical 
notice  of  this  historian  of  Chelsea,  and  other 
suburbs  of  London,  can  be  found  ? Did  he  die  in 
March,  1850  ? G.  W.  J. 

[Mr.  Thoma-s  Faulkner,  the  topographer,  died  at  his 
residence  in  Smith  Street,  Chelsea,  in  his  seventy-ninth 
year,  on  May  26,  1855.  A biographical  account  of  him, 
with  a correct  list  of  his  various  publications,  appeared  in 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  August,  1855.  There  is  an 
expressive  8vo  portrait  of  Mr.  Faulkner,  with  his  coat  of 
arms — on  a bend  three  falcons ; crest,  a falcon ; and 
motto,  “ Infessus  agendo and  a second,  in  quarto,  in 
lithograph}’-,  “ J.  Holmes  ad  vivum  del.”] 

^^The  Grand  Magazine.” — I have  a copy  of 
vol.  i.  of  The  Grand  Magazine  of  Universal  Intel- 
ligence, and  Monthly  Chronicle  of  our  own  Times, 
London,  1758,  8vo.  Can  you  tell  me  whether 
any  other  volumes  appeared  ? xAnd  if  so,  how 
many  ? Abhba. 

[ J%e  Grand  Magazine  was  commenced  in  January, 
1758,  and  closed  its  brief  career  in  December,  1760, 
making  three  thick  volumes  octavo.  In  a copy,  formerly 
in  the  library  of  Isaac  Reed,  is  the  following  manuscript 
note  : — “ The  Dissertation  on  the  Constitution  of  Eng- 
land, and  most  of  the  political  original  Essays  in  these 
Magazines,  were  the  productions  of  Owen  Ruffhead,  Esq., 
as  his  friend,  Mr.  Fountaine,  informed  me  this  25th  of 
March,  1777. — I.  Reed.”] 


THE  COTSWOLD  SPORTS. 

(S'-d  S.  ix.  80.) 

The  Annalia  Dtjbrensia  is  a collection  of  en- 
comiastic verses — somewhat  like  those  on  Sydney, 
or  Bodley,  or  Camden — composed  and  published 
in  honor  of  Mr.  Robert  Dover,  the  founder  of  an 
annual  meeting  for  rustic  sports  upon  the  Cots- 
wold  Hills,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  The  volume, 
a small  quarto,  is  dated  1636,  and  contains  the 
effusions  of  more  than  thirty  poets.  The  first 
place  is  assigned  to  the  richly-gifted  and  estim- 
able Michael  Drayton ; and  among  the  other  poets 
of  note  I must  name  Randolph,  Ben.  Jonson, 
Feltham,  Basse,  Mennis,  Marmyon  and  Hey  wood. 
The  eclogue  of  Randolph,  which  may  be  read 


elsewhere,  occupies  six  pages ',  and  the  moral  fer- 
vor of  master  William  Basse  carries  him  through 
a decade  of  eight-line  stanzas.  Dover  himself 
becomes  inspired,  and  returns  thanks  to  his  poeti- 
cal and  learned  noble  f riends  in  an  address  of  sixty- 
eight  lines.  He  intimates  that  the  denunciation 
of  sports  by  the  puritans  had  driven  men  to  the 
pipe  and  pot,  and  adds  — 

“ Yet  I was  bold,  for  better  recreation, 

T’invent  these  sports,  to  countercheck  that  fashion 
And  bless  the  troop  that  come,  our  sports  to  see. 
With  hearty  thanks,  and  friendly  courtesy.” 

I must  return  to  the  encomiasts.  Some  of  the 
verses  may  have  been  written  many  years  before 
the  date  of  publication.  Those  of  Drayton,  who 
died  in  1631,  commence  thus  : 

“ Dover,  to  do  thee  right,  who  will  not  strive, 

That  dost  in  these  dull  iron  times  revive 
The  golden  age’s  glories ; which  poor  we 
Had  not  so  much  as  dream’t  on  but  for  thee  ? ” 

One  of  the  shortest  contributions  is  that  of  cap- 
tain John  Mennis,  afterwards  knighted,  and  as 
the  verse  runs  cheerily  I shall  give  it  entire.  It 
is  not  in  the  Musarum  delicice  of  Mennis  and  Smith, 
as  published  in  1656. 

“ To  the  yoidh  of  Cotswold,  on  Mr.  Robert  Dover  his 
annual  meetings, 

“ Come  all  you  lively  swains, 

Come  all  that  haunt  the  plains 
Of  Cotswold,  let  us  bring 
Some  timely  offering  : 

First,  Dover’s  statue  fix, 

Then  maids  and  young  men  mix, 

And  whilst  you  dance  a round 
Let  echoes  shrill  resound, 

With  loud  shouts,  This  is  he 
Renews  our  jollity. 

Then  let  a virgin  led, 

With  two  lads,  crown  his  liead  ; 

And  when  the  wreath  is  fit 
All  Q^ice  more  circle  it, 

And  solemnl}’-  protest 
To  keep  his  yearly  feast.” 

The  best  account  of  Mr.  Robert  Dover  is  given 
by  Ant.  Wood  in  a by  the  by  addition  to  his  life 
of  Clement  Barksdale,  but  other  particulars  may 
be  gathered  from  the  poetical  volume  in  question. 

The  genuine  Annalia  Dubeensia  of  1636, 
with  its  instructive  and  curious  frontispiece,  is  a 
very  rare  volume  ’,  and  the  imitative  reprint  of  it 
seldom  occurs  for  sale.  The  latter  edition  seems 
to  have  contented  the  ardent  collector  Mr.  George 
Daniel.  Bolton  Coeney. 


THE  LETTERS  OF  QUEEN  MARIE 
ANTOINETTE. 

S.  viii.  141,  212  j ix.  19.) 

Any  one  who,  like  myself,  is  in  the  constant 
habit  of  reading  the  principal  French  and  German 
newspapers  and  reviews,  must  have  seen  the  con- 
troversy that  proceeded  during  the  last  year,  and 
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still  continues,  respecting  tlie  autlienticity  or  the 
spuriousness  of  some  recently-published  letters  at- 
tributed to  the  Queen  Marie  Antoinette.  French 
writers  generally  defend  them  as  genuine,  and 
the  Germans  represent  them,  with  the  exception 
of  those  edited  by  the  Ritter  Alfred  von  Arneth 
(Wien,  1865),  as  forgeries.  Up  to  the  present 
date  ( J an.  9)  this  pen-and-ink  warfare,  to  the  e3^es 
of  an  ordinary  observer,  is  undecided.  Anyhow 
the  combatants  occupy  the  field,  and  neither  side 
seems  inclined  to  yield  the  victory. 

My  surprise,  therefore,  was  considerable  to  read 
in  N.  & Q.”  the  anonymous  communication  of 
August  19,  signed  C.  R.  H.  j and  I therefore  sent 
some  extracts  from  French  reviews  as  evidences 
of  a state  of  opinion  that  was  inclined  to  believe 
in  the  letters  as  genuine.  I did  this,  not  as  wish- 
ing to  express  my  own  conviction  as  agreeing 
with  these  reviews,  but  simply  to  prove  the  un- 
certainty that  prevailed  in  many  minds  regarding 
the  newly  discovered  correspondence,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  eliciting  further  inquiry  and  discus- 
sion. 

I vdshed  the  reader  to  ^Gisten”  to  the  other 
side,  and  to  hear  fully  all  the  evidence  i^ro  and 
cow,  before  deciding  on  the  authenticity  or  the 
reverse  of  letters  that  were  newly  published — not 
the  old  letters  mentioned  by  Lady  Morgan  and 
Miss  Kavanagh — or  yielding  to  what  seemed  mere 
assertion,  conveyed  in  not  over-courteous  lan- 
guage to  the  writers  in  the  Times,  &c.  I knew  ab- 
solutely nothing  of  the  letters,  except  from  the  con- 
troversy which  they  had  excited  in  France,  and 
had  never  seen  the  remarks  of  Lady  Morgan  or 
Miss  Kavanagh,  or  the  criticisms  in  the  English 
reviews.  In  fact,  I was  a perfectly  disinterested 
observer  of  the  confiict,  and  only  desirous  of 
seeing  fair  play,  by  allowing  all  parties  to  be 
heard  — French,  German,  English  — and  I hope 
my  French  quotations  have  contributed  towards 
this  desirable  result. 

It  seems,  therefore,  illogical  and  mifair  to 
burden  me  with  a responsibility,  which  I have 
not  assumed,  of  believing  in  the  letters.  Let 
C.  R.  H.  address  his  “irrefutable  historic  proof,” 
in  a minute  and  searching  shape,  to  meet  the  argu- 
ments of  the  French  writers  whom  I quoted,  and 
the  world  will  be  glad  to  see  imposture  exposed 
and  brought  to  shame ; and,  should  the  critics  of 
The  Times,  the  Saturday  Review,  and  Athenceum — 
the  fiower  of  England’s  literati — who  have  incurred 
such  severe  reproof  from  C.  R.H.  for  reviewing  the 
letters  in  a favourable  spirit,  believing  them  to  be 
genuine,  see  fit  to  reopen  the  inquiry,  and  dis- 
cover that  they  have  been  the  victims  of  an  im- 
posture, I have  no  doubt  that  they  will  have  the 
honesty  and  the  courage  to  avow  it,  and  to  confess 
their  obligations  to  *C.  R.  H.  As  for  the  unfor- 
tunate Queen,  whose  memor}"  has  suffered  so 
much  from  the  attacks  of  ignorance  and  prejudice, 


she  seems  to  me,  as  time  rolls  on,  to  become 
every  day  brighter  and  lovelier  •,  and  now  ranks 
in  the  glorious  catalogue  of  those  who  have  re- 
deemed the  evils  of  their  own  age  by  an  example 
of  heroic  suffering  worthy  to  associate  her  with 
our  own  martyred  monarch.  King  Charles  I. 

P.S.  Since  the  preceding  remarks  were  written, 
three  articles  on  the  letters  have  appeared  in  the 
Moniteur  (Janvier  20,  22,  29),  the  organ  of  the 
Imperial  Government,  by  M.  Kisard,  a Member 
of  the  French  Academy. 

M.  Nisard  makes  quotations  from  the  letters, 
and  comments  on  them,  as  if  thej^  were  genuine 
productions.  He  alludes  at  the  same  time,  in  the 
following  language,  to  the  doubts  that  have  been 
raised  respecting  their  authenticiH : — 

On  a conteste  rauthenticite  d’un  certain  n ombre  de 
lettres  attributes  a Marie- Antoinette  par  les  recueils  de 
MM.  Hunolstein  et  Feuillet  de  Conches.  C’est  un  proces 
encore  pendant.  J’ai  lu  tout  ce  qui  s’est  ecrit  de  tres- 
solide  et  de  tres-piquant  pour  et  centre.  Je  ne  me  trouve 
pas  assez  eclaire  pour  en  decider.  II  me  suffit,  pour  le 
peu  que  j’ai  tire  des  lettres  contestees,  decet  aveu  de  fun 
des  contradicteurs,  M.  de  Sybell,  savant  professeur  de 
rUniversitc  de  Bonn,  que  ces  lettres  ‘ sont  historique- 
ment  et  moralement  vraies.’  ” — Revue  Moderne,  Xo.  du 
ler  Decembre,  1865. 

See  note  to  M.  Nisard’s  article  in  the  Moniteur 
of  Janvier  20.  M.  Nisard  further  remarks  (2eme 
article,  Janvier  22)  : — 

“ Si  jamais  correspondance  privee  a exprime  le  fond 
d’une  pei’sonne,  c’est  celle  de  Marie-Antoinette.  Ou  il 
faut  recuser  les  lettres  privees  comme  temoignages  his- 
toriques,  ou  il  faut  reconnaitre  que  cette  princesse  infor- 
tunee  s’est  peint  au  vrai  dans  les  siennes.  Toutes  la 
font  aimer  et  plaindre.  Y a-t-il  une  autre  maniere  de  la 
juger  ? ” 

John  Macray. 


Oxford. 


“THE  TOWN.” 

S.  ix.  36,  70.) 

It  is  quite  common  in  Scotland,  at  least  in  this 
western  district,  to  apply  the  word  “ town  ” to  a 
farm  steading,  though  there  should  be  only  one  or 
a very  few  dwelling-houses.  In  Gaelic  the  word 
is  “ baile  ” (two  syllables)  : hence  the  frequency 
of  the  names  of  places,  both  in  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land, beginning  with  this  word,  which  we  have 
shortened  and  Anglicised  into  “iDal.” 

Referring  to  the  poem  from  which  you  quote, 
permit  me  to  remark  that  there  are  many  Scotch 
versions  of  English  songs  and  rhymes,  and  which 
sometimes  excel  the  English  versions  as  literary 
productions ; for  instance,  “ Tak  j^oiir  auld  cloak 
about  3"e,”  quoted  by  Shakspeare,  and  of  which 
the  English  version  is  to  be  found  in  Percy’s  Re- 
liques. 

Some  years  ago  I stumbled  somewhere,  but 
I cannot  now  tell  where,  upon  the  Scotch  version 
of  the  poem  or  song  you  quote.  Judging  from  your 
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short  extract  the  Scotch  is  the  best ; and,  having 
it  fresh  in  my  mind,  I enclose  a copy.  It  has  at 
least  a dialectic  or  philological  interest : — 

THE  TOD.* 

“ ‘ Eh ! ’ quo’  the  Tod,  ‘ it’s  a braw  licht  nicht, 

The  moon  it  is  high  and  the  stars  shine  bricht, 

The  moon  it  is  high  and  the  stars  shine  bricht, 

And  I’ll  awa’  to  the  toun,  0 ! 

‘ I’ve  been  doun  by  yon  shepherds’  scroggs, 

I was  like  to  be  worried  by  their  dogs, 

But,  by  my  soothe,  I minded  their  hoggs,t 
" That  nicht  I cam  to  the  toun,  0 ! 

“ He’s  ta’en  the  gray  goose  by  the  green  sleeve, 

‘ Eh,  ye  auld  witch,  ye’ve  nae  langer  to  live. 

Your  flesh  it  is  tender,  your  banes  I maun  prieve,  j 
For  that  I cam  to  the  toun,  0 ! ’ 

‘“Up  started  the  auld  wife  oot  o’  her  bed, 

And  oot  o’  the  winnock  § she  shot  her  auld  head  : 

‘ Eh  ! guid  man, II  the  gray  goose  is  dead, 

And  the  Tod  has  been  in  the  toun,  0 ! ’ ” 

John  CEAwroED. 

Glasgow.  

I think  Emkay  is  on  a wrong  scent.  The  song 
has  nothing  Scotch  about  it.  When  I used  to 
bawl  it  out  in  the  nursery  half  a century  since, 
the  chorus  was  The  Downy,  oh ! ” — 

“ Oh  husband  ! Oh  husband ! the  grey  goose  is  dead, 
And  the  fox  has  gone  over  the  Downy,  Oh  ! ” 

A down,  whether  south  or  north,  is  a better  place 
for  a fox  to  escape  with  its  prey  than  either  a 
town  or  a farm-yard. 

The  other  absurdity  I remember  as  — 

“ Kise  up,  Dominy  Doster, 

Out  of  your  Jemmy  Decree  ; 

Put  on  Fortune’s  crackers, 

And  come  along  with  me.” 

But  beyond  Jemmy  Decree”  being  one’s  bed, 
and  ‘^Fortune’s  crackers”  one’s  clothes, the  nur- 
sery maids  who  called  me  up  by  it  knew  nothing. 
How  can  this  doggrel  have  spread  so  far,  and  been 
so  enduring?  P.  P. 

An  interesting  notice  of  the  early  meaning  of 
the  word,  in  agreement  with  the  view  of  Emkay, 
occurs  in  Arnold’s  Thucydides^  vol.  i.  App.  3. 

Edw.  Maeshall. 


UNCOMMON  EHYMES  : WHISKEY,  ETC. 

(3>-d  S.  viii.  329,  376,  547.) 

I may  refer  W.  C.  B.  to  3’"*^  S.  viii.  376,  530, 
for  rhymes  to  silver,  step,  &c.  I see  that  N — N 
suggests  shep  as  a rhyme  to  step.  I had  thought 
it  somewhat  too  provincial  a word  to  be  accept- 
able— still  it  is  used  in  an  excellent  ballad,  called 
the  Barrin’  o’  the  Door,”  which  was  quoted  at 
length  in  Macmillan^ s Magazine  some  three  years 
ago ; where  occurs  the  stanza : — 

* Fox.  t Sheep. 

t To  taste.  Danish,  “ at  prove,”  to  make  a trial  of. 

§ Window.  II  Husband. 


“ My  hand  is  in  my  hussyfe-sAe/), 

Gude  man,  as  ye  may  see. 

An’  it  should  na  be  barred  this  hunner  year. 

It’s  no  be  barred  for  me.” 

I agree  with  your  correspondent,  S.  Bedmond, 
that  this  subject  is,  in  its  way,  very  interesting; 
but  may  I suggest  that  the  present  desultory 
method  of  treating  it  is  rather  an  unsatisfactory 
one  ? It  is  easy  for  any  one  to  assert  (which,  by 
the  way.  Me.  Bedmond  has  not  done),  that  there 
exists  no  rhyme  to  such  and  such  a word.  Whoever 
makes  such  an  assertion  should  remember,  that  he 
only  means  that  he  does  not  know  of  one  himself, 
but  it  is  unfair  to  assume  that,  therefore,  one  cannot 
be  found ; and  to  continue  to  propose  one  difficult 
rhyme  after  another  (many  of  which  may  have 
been  solved  long  ago),  is  a very  slow  way  of  ex- 
hausting the  subject.  It  is,  in  fact  — 

“ . . . . much  like  a rotten  cork. 

Groped  from  a long-necked  bottle  with  a fork.” 

Moreover,  it  is  observable  that  questions  of  this 
nature,  even  if  answered,  are  sure  to  be  asked 
again  after  a while;  and,  indeed,  the  period  at 
the  end  of  which  a rhyme  to  month  ” will  be 
again  in  request  may  be  roughly  calculated  from 
observed  phenomena. 

May  I suggest,  too,  that  rhyme  ” ought  to  be 
spelt  rime ; and  that  the  present  spelling  is  a mis- 
take, due  to  confusion  with  rhythm  f I explained 
this  in  a letter  to  The  Reader  in  February,  1865  ; 
and  I appeal  to  the  usage  of  Chaucer,  and  all 
authors  from  his  time  to  that  of  Spenser. 

In  reply  to  Me.  Bedmond’s  letter  (though  is  it 
not  a little  hard  that  he  should  wish  us  to  guess 
his  riddles,  when  he  knows  the  answers  ?),  I will 
now  say : — 

1.  That  another  ^^rime”  to  whiskey  is  risky. 
It  is  not,  perhaps,  in  our  dictionaries  at  present, 
but  it  ought  to  be.  It  was  used,  for  instance,  in 
The  Times,  Dec.  2,  1858,  p.  6,  col.  3:  ^^the  cause 
of  human  affairs  made  much  more  risky T Be- 
sides, in  humorous  poetry — and  where  else  can 
whiskey  occur  ? — we  may  use  such  expressions  as 
disk,  he — risk,  he — brisk,  he,  &c. 

2.  A very  Cockney  ^^rime”  to  polka  may  be 
found  in  doll-car  (if  we  may  coin  the  word),  and 
may  use  so  wretched  an  assimilation  of  sound; 
but  surely  it  would  be  permissible  to  write  — 

Our  Christmas  tree  produced  a doll,  ca- 
parisoned to  dance  the  polka. 

3.  If  Me.  Bedmond  wishes  for  any  assistance 

in  his  present  investigations,  in  which  I wish  him 
every  success,  he  is  freely  welcome  to  any  that  I 
can  give  him.  Waltee  W.  Skeat. 

22,  Regent  Street,  Cambridge. 


Hech,  Sirs,  but  Maistee  Bedmond  is  nae  blate 
when  he’ll  no  accept  whiskey  a rhyme  to  frisky. 
Does  he  ken  wha  wrote  thae  lines  ? — 
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“ Let  half  starved  slaves  in  warmer  skies, 

See  future  wines  rich  clustering  rise, 

Their ‘lot  auld  Scotland  ne’er  envies. 

But  blithe  frisky, 

She  eyes  her  freeborn  martial  boys, 

Tak  aff  their  whiskey.” 

But  Bab  can  gie  him  anitber  rhyme  to  the 
drink  he  lo’ed  sae  weel : — 

“ This  while,  she’s  been  in  crankous  mood, 

Her  lost  militia  fir’d  her  bluid, 

Deil  may  they  never  mair  do  guid. 

Played  her  that  pliskie, 

An’  now  she’s  like  to  rin  red-wud. 

About  her  whiskey.” 

An  Edinboko’  Gallant. 

WHISKY. 

And  did  not  Abe’s  “ young  hopeful  ” grow 
In  hope  and  spirits  brisk,  eh  ? 

When  he’d  resolved  by  stealth  to  know 
The  taste  and  strength  of  whisky ! 

Broth  of  a Boy,”  Tom  had  return’d 
From  German  school  at  Nisky ; 

With  Christmas  thirst  his  palate  burn’d 
To  taste  his  father’s  whisky. 

The  lock  he  tried  with  the  whole  set. 

Till  fitting  he  found  this  key  ; 

With  it  he  open’d  the  beaufet. 

And  drank  up  all  the  whisky. 

Xo  wonder  Tom  full  soon  became 
Mischievous,  foolish,  frisky  ; 

But  stni  he  dare  not  lay  the  blame 
Upon  the  stolen  whisky. 

He  went  out  to  admire  the  moon  ; 

And  when  he  saw  her  disc,  he 
Declared  it  was  the  sun  at  noon ! 

So  potent  was  the  whisky. 

Sober’d  and  sad,  and  well  ashamed. 

He  felt  how  wrong  and  risky 
It  was  to  be  so  drunk,  and  blamed. 

All  for  a swig  of  whisky. 

You’ll  say  the  bard  ought  to  be  toss’d 
In  the  rough  Bay  of  Biscay, 

For  having  thus  so  lamety  gloss’d 
The  search  for  rhymes  to  whisky  ! 

Usquebaugh. 


The  rhyme  to  whiskey  does  not,  according  to 
my  notion,  appear  such  an  impossibility  as  your 
correspondent  seems  to  think  it.  It  does  not  ne- 
cessarily follow  that,  to  be  legitimate,  it  should 
consist  of  a single  word,  as  frisky,  which  he 
altogether  rejects.  With  this  admission,  I beg  to 
offer  the  following : — 

I see  you.  Sir,  at  a dead  lock 
About  a rhyme  for  whiskey : 

To  help  you  out,  I’ve  search’d  my  stock. 

Do,  pray,  accept  of  this  key. 

The  word  rhymny  as  a rhyme  to  chimney  (3'''’ 
S.  viii.  329),  is  only  so  in  the  spelling.  It  is  a 
Welsh  word  that  is  pronounced  rhumney. 

U.  U. 

The  late  Dr.  Donaldson,  on  being  challenged  at 
Cambridge  to  find  a rhyme  to  month,  replied : — 


“ Why  should  a poet  stoop  to  rhyming. 

For  men,  who  month  after  month, 

Spend  their  pains  and  precious  time  in, 

Eaising  n to  the  {x  + 1)^^  ?” 

A5. 


DEUIDISM. 

(3’-d  S.  viii.  266,  299,  550.) 

There  is  in  all  the  Celtic  dialects  and  in  Saxon 
an  identity,  or  no  far-sought  resemblance  of  sound, 
between  the  words  signifying  a soothsayer,  a ma- 
gician, and  the  denomination  Druid.  Is  it  not 
probable  that  the  most  comprehensive  significa- 
tion was  the  etymon  of  this  denomination  ? 

The  commonly  received  derivation  of  Druid,  from 
der2u,  an  oak,  and  Derwyddion,  Druids,  from  the 
same  root,  is  invalidated  by  the  consideration  that 
all  worshippers  of  God,  and  all  idolaters  who 

served  gods  under  every  green  tree,”  might  as 
appropriately  have  been  designated  Druids.” 

I shall  leave  to  the  judgment  of  Mancuniensis 
to  decide  which  of  these  is  the  most  plausible 
conjecture ; and  only  supply,  agreeably  to  his 
request,  a list  of  authorities  by  which  these  and 
others  are  respectively  supported.  For  this  I am 
indebted  to  Frickius,  De  Druidis,  4to,  1744,  who 
writes  as  follows : — 

“ Illorum  sententiam  proxime  omnino  ad  veritatem 
accedere  censemus  qui  a vetustissimo  Britannis  olim  ac 
Celtis  usurpato  vocabulo  Deru,  quercum  deuotante,  eos  sic 
appellatos  fuisse  contendunt.  . . . Consentiunt  nobiscum 
Martin  De  la  Religion  des  Gaulois,  tom.  i.  176,  ubi  simul 
Pezronum.  . . . notat,  Guil.  Cave  in  Antiquitat.  Apostol., 
p.  26  [there  is  nothing  about  the  Druids  in  the  edition  of 
1677],  et  Edmund  Dickinson  in  Delphis  Phcenicissantihus, 
p.  188,  edit.[Crenii  [edit.  1655,  p.  35,  ad  calc.],  qui,  illis 
potissimum  adsentior,  inquit,  qui  Druides  arcessunt  a 
Celtica  voce  deru,  id  est,  quercus,  quam  vel  hodie  Cam- 
bro-Britanni  derw  vocant.  Et  ab  ilia  Druidas  Derwyd- 
don  nuncupant.” 

He  refers  also  to  Boxhornius  in  Orig.  Gallicis, 
cap.  iii. ; Davies’s  Dictionarium  Camhro-Britan- 
nicum ; Sheringham,  Eccard  apud  Hasaei  Syllog. 
Dissei't.  Philologicar. ; and  Jo.  Davies  ad  Caesaris 
De  Bello  Gall.  lib.  vi.  cap.  13,  Cantabr.,  1706  : — 

“ Homines  ergo  qui  sub  quercetorum  umbris  sacra  gen- 
tilitia  curabant,  ilia  Druidum  vox  denotat.  Ceterum,” 
he  continues,  “ nostrae  quam  proxime  sententiae  accedunt 
Jo.  Isaac  Pontanus  et  Es.  Puftendorfius,  quando  uterque 
Druidarum  appellationem  a vocabulis  Britaunicis  Try, 
arbor,  et  wys,  sapiens,  arcessunt,  atque  sic  quasi  silves- 
tres,  silvaticos  aut  arbomm  philosophos.  . . . Druidas 
interpretantur.  Hie  quidem  in  Glossario  prisco  Gallico, 
p.  292,  hie  in  Dissert,  de  Druidis,  p.  35,  Opuscular.” 

Pezron,  in  his  Antiqidties  of  Nations,  says, 
Druidee  is  compounded  of  derw,  an  oak ; and  ud, 
enchantment,  and  contracted  from  Deruidee. 

Either  derivation  is  equally  consonant  to  Lu- 
can’s description  of  their  magical  power,  and  their 
secret  of  making  a forest  appear  on  fire  when  it 
does  not  burn;  Phars.,  lib.  iii.  ver.  420.  Cf. 
Thomson’s  translation  of  Salverte’s  History  of 
Magic,  ii.  204.  According  to  Arnoldus  Montanus 
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and  Godofr.  Hechtius,  tlie  Saxon  language  sup-  | 
plied  the  root  in  a similar  reference  to  the  physical 
science  cultivated  hy  these  priests,  viz.  Dry,  Ma- 
gus. This  does  not  satisfy  Frickius,  because  the 
term  Druid  was  prevalent  before  the  Saxon  do- 
mination. But  he  overlooks  the  fact  above  stated, 
that  the  Celtic  term  for  magician  was  also  homo- 
nymous. 

A considerable  number  of  Germans  derive  the 
word  from  Druthin^  dominus,  deus,  quasi  qui 
rein  divinam  faciunt  plane  divinos  dicas,”  viz. 
Jo.  Philip  Palthenius  apud  Schilterum,  tom.  hi., 
Antiquitat.  Teuton..,  p.  212 ; Herman  IJlric  von 
Lingen,  Koehlerus,  Obrechtus,  Dithmarus,  Casper 
Calvoer,  Poland,  and  O’Flaherty  : — 

“ Sunt  equidem  qui  hoc  vocahulura  idem  esse  volunt, 
quod  in  antiquo  Germanorum  sermoiie  legitur  Druclitin  i 
et  Drughtin,  item  Truchtin  et  Trughtin,  significatque 
domiuum,”  etc. — Cluverii  Germania  Antiqua,  p.  167. 

Pliny,  who  derives  it  from  the  Greek  5pCs,  is 
followed  b}^  Puftendorf,  De  Druid.,  p.  36 ; by 
Bochart  in  Canaan,  lib.  i.  c.  42 ; Petr,  de  Ville- 
mandy,  and  Jo.  Schulzius.  But  the’ seeking  of 
Greek  etymologies  for  appellations  used  by  bar- 
barians is  condemned  by  Strabo,  Casaubon,  and 
Vossius,  De  Idololatria,  lib.  i.  c.  35.  [Cf.  Dickin- 
son, ut  supra.  The  resemblance  of  the  words 
derw  and  5pCs  proves  only  that  they  have  a common 
origin,  and  not  that  the  one  comes  from  the  other.] 
Becentissime  Theod.  Hasaeus,  p.  609,  de  etymo 
vocis  Druidum  ita  commentatur  ut  tandem  p.  618, 
a voce  True,  tides,  fidelitas,  derivet.”  The  same 
derivation  is  supported  by  Grotius,  Boxhornius, 
Bucherius,  Salmasius,  and  Du  Fresne  [and  Vos- 
sius, ut  suprd~\. 

Picardus,  in  his  Celtopcedia  (pp.  58,  59),  gives 
a fabulous  genealogy  of  the  kings  of  Gaul : 
^^Dryius  a quo  Dryidse  seu  Druides  nominati,” 
etc.  He  is  followed  by  Chassanaeus.  [Cf.  Bulaei 
Historia  vet.  Acad.  Gallice  Druidicar.,  cap.  i.]  : — 

“ De  aliis  nominis  originibus  vide  etiam  Flacium  apud 
Puffendorfium,  1.  c.  pag.  34,  Spelmannum  et  M.  Ant. 
Dominicum  apud  Dickinsonum  1.  c.,  Bucherii  Belgii  Rom. 
lib.  V.  cap.  iv.  § 14,  itemque  Schedium  De  Diis  Germa- 
norum, pag.  37*6,  cum  Jarkii  ad  ilium  locum  observa- 
tione  : et  qui  primo  loco  nominandus  erat,  cel.  Jo.  Georg. 
Wachterum,  tom.  i.  Glossarii  Gemnan.,  fol.  311  sqq.  . . . 
Adeo  dissentiunt  inter  se  viri  eruditi  in  constituendo 
nominis  Druidarum  etymo,  ut  difficile  omnino  sit,  sin- 
gulas  eorum  sententias  referre  nedum  examinare,  aut 
certi  quid  statu  ere.  Bene  prseterea  et  sapienter  judicant 
doctissimi  monachi  Benedictini  e congregatione  S.  Mauri, 
tom.  i.  pag.  30  operis  eruditissimi,  Histoire  Litteraire  de 
la  France,  dicentes  : ‘ Qu’importe  au  reste  de  rechercher 
,si  scrupuleusement  I’etymologie  du  nom  de  ces  savans, 
pourvu  que  nous  sachions  qu’ils  etoient  ? C’est  la  le 
principal,  et  ce  qui  nous  doit  suffire.’  ” 

I have  not  access  to  Dr.  Thomas  Smith’s  very 
scarce  treatise.  Syntagma  de  Druidum  Moribus  ac 
Institutis,  Bond.  1664.  Perhaps  you  or  one  of  your 
correspondents  will  furnish  what  he  says  with  re- 
gard to  the  derivation  of  this  word. 

Bibliothecae.  Chetham. 


Duke  oe  Wellihgtoh  (3"*^  S.  ix.  80.)  — The 
Duke  was  Irish  Secretary  for  about  two  years,  be- 
tween his  return  from  India  and  his  first  going  out 
to  the  Peninsula.  He  lived  in  Dublin  Castle,  as 
the  Irish  Secretary  always  does.  Lytteltoh. 

Hagley,  Stourbridge. 

Quotation  wanted  (3''‘^  S.  ix.  79.)  — 3.  This 
story  is  alluded  to  in  the  late  Archdeacon  Be  van’s 
Advice  to  a Young  Man  at  Oxford;  but  I have  not 
the  book  at  hand  to  refer  to  more  particularly. 

18.  Odyss.  XI.  488. 

19.  Ibid.  I.  57.  Lyttelton. 

Hagley,  Stourbridge. 

Slad  (3’‘‘‘  S.  viii.  452,  528.) — One  of  the  ham- 
lets of  the  extensive  and  picturesque  parish  of 
! Wolverley,  near  Kidderminster,  is  called  the 
Slad.”  It  contains  about  a dozen  houses,  some  of 
which  are  partially  constructed  in  the  rocks  of  red 
sandstone.  A few  of  these  houses  are  situated  on 
the  lower  slope  of  a hill,  but  the  greater  portion 
of  them  are  in  the  valley.  Their  position  is  de- 
noted in  the  Ordnance  Map,  although  the  name 
of  ‘‘the  Slad  ” is  not  given.  Cuthbeet  Bede. 

I may  inform  your  readers  that  there  is  a steep 
walk  through  the  woods  from  the  “ Devil’s  Pulpit” 
(overlooking  the  Wye)  to  Tintern  Abbey,  which 
is  called  “ the  Slad.”  This,  as  far  as  I can  recol- 
lect, is  a steep  winding  path,  with  no  houses,  or 
even  huts ; there  are,  it  is  true,  a few  buildings  (if 
I may  so  term  them)  made  of  wood  and  mud,  and 
which  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  burning  char- 
coal. I should  fancy,  with  your  correspondent, 
that  the  word  “ Slad,”  or  “ Zlad,”  was  merely  a 
corruption  of  Slade.  The  place  I speak  of  is  in 
the  possession  either  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  or 
Henry  Churchyard,  Esq.,  of  Tidenham  Chase. 

Heney  G.  Haee. 

Admieal  Benbow  (3’’'^  S.  viii.  207,  277.) — A 
visit  to  the  tomb  of  this  naval  hero,  in  St.  An- 
drew’s church,  Kingston,  Jamaica,  will  be  found 
in  The  Cruise  of  the  St.  George  (Saunders  & 
Otley,  1862) ; and  a very  interesting  article,  en- 
titled “Something  about  Benbow,”  will  be  found 
in  The  Leisure  Hour,  January,  1863.  With  the 
latter  is  given  a woodcut,  representing  in  fac- 
simile the  slab  that  covers  the  grave,  with  its 
boldly  cut  coat-of-arms  and  inscription,  the  spell-  - 
ing  of  which  is  slightly  different  from  that  given 
in  The  Gentleman  s Magazine.  In  a brief  story, 
called  “ A Case  of  Mystery,”  originally  published  ! 
in  Hogg'^s  Instructor,  and  republished  in  Motley,  \ 
I wrote  as  follows  of  a village  inn : — 

“ In  front  of  the  Inn  a great  oak  stretched  forth  its  I 
gnarled  limbs,  one  of  which  bore  the  sign,  originally  the  ; 
‘ Grand  Turk,’  but  his  ferocious  majesty,  having  frowned  i 
away  most  of  his  features,  an  amateur  artist  of  the  place 
had  revivified  them  into  a supposed  likeness  of  ‘ Admiral 
Benbow,’  and  the  Old  Benbow  was  celebrated  alike  for  its 
good  ale  and  the  hospitality  of  its  landlord.” 
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Although  the  story  in  which  this  is  introduced 
is  altogether  fictitious,  yet  ^‘The  Old  Benbow  ’’  was 
a fact.  The  admiral  came  of  a “ proud  ” Salopian 
stock ; and,  in  his  native  county,  and  at  the  in- 
terval of  more  than  a century  and  a half,  his  name 
is  still  preserved  to  posterity  on  the  signs  of  road- 
side inns.  CuTHBEKT  Bede. 

Anoj^ymous  S.  viii.  499.)  — The  inquiry 
respecting  the  author  of  some  of  the  poems  under 
the  signature  Basil/’  which  appeared  in  The 
Pocket  Magazine,  1820-22,  brings  to  my  remem- 
brance the  author  of  numerous  articles  which  ap- 
peared in  that  clever  little  periodical.  I allude  to 
those  under  the  signature  T.  H.”  and  Thomas 
Hall.”  They  are  on  a variety  of  subjects,  one  of 
the  first,  a serio-comic  tragedy,  called  The  Ei- 
vals”  in  1821.  In  the  same  year  appeared 
Horae  Dramaticae,”  being  a review  of  a (said) 
volume  of  six  plays  by  William  Aynisworthe.” 
After  No.  22,  Mr.  Hall’s  name  appears  no  more  in 
the  list  of  contributors,  he  having  gone  abroad 
where  he  still  resides.  The  pieces  which  ap- 
peared under  his  name  were  written  by  one  whose 
fame  is  better  known  in  the  literary  world,  being 
no  other  than  the  author  of  Pookivood.  He  can 
probably  tell  E.  I.  something  of  “ J.  W.  Dalby,” 
another  large  contributor  to  the  same  periodical, 
as  well  as  of  Basil.”  William  Hakrison. 
Rockmount,  Isle  of  Man. 

Ardeb  S.  viii.  536.) — I much  regret  I can- 
not ^ve  B.  H.  C.  any  reliable  information  re- 
specting the  quantity  the  ancient  ardeb  repre- 
sented, but  perhaps  it  may  be  of  use  to  him  to 
know  that  the  ardeb  is  still  in  use  throughout  the 
whole  of  Egypt  as  a measure  for  all  cereals ; and 
from  a long  connection  with  that  country,  I am 
enabled  to  state  that  one  hundred  ardebs  of  beans 
represents  as  nearly  as  possible  sixty-five  imperial 
quarters,  and  the  same  quantity  of  wheat  or  bar- 
ley, about  sixty-three  quarters. 

Edward  C.  Davies. 

Cavendish  Club. 

Cold  Harbour  (3*^^  S.  viii.  passim) : the 
Cattle  Plague. — Has  the  following  illustration 
been  noticed  — 

“This  night,  thro’  almost  nonaccessible  heights,  we 
came  in  prospect  of  Mons  Sempronius,  now  Mont  Sum- 
pion,  which  has  on  its  sum’it  a few  huts  and  a chapell. 
Approaching  this,  Captain  Wray’s  water-spaniel  (a  huge 
filthy  cur  that  had  follow’d  him  out  of  England)  hunted 
a heard  of  goates  downe  the  rocks  into  a river  made  by 
the  melting  of  the  snoAV. 

“ Arriv’d  at  our  cold  harbour  (though  the  house  had  a 
stove  in  every  room)  and  supping  on  cheese  and  milk 
with  wretched  wine,  we  went  to  bed  in  cupbords  so  high 
from  the  floore  that  we  climb’d  them  by  a ladder  ; we 
were  covered  with  feathers,  that  is,  Ave  lay  betAveen  two 
ticks  stuff’d  with  them,  and  all  little  enough  to  keepe  one 
warme.  The  ceilings  of  the  rooms  ai-e  strangely  Ioav  for 
those  tall  people.  The  house  was  noAv  in  September,  halfe 
cover’d  with  snow,  nor  is  there  a tree  or  bush  growing 


within  many  miles.” — Evelyn's  Diary,  1646,  p.  219,  4to 
ed.  1818. 

In  the  same  book  I read  tlie  following,  which 
tends  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  those  who  affirm 
that  the  cattle  plague,  from  wffiich  we  are  now 
suffering,  arises  from  atmospheric  influences  : — 

“18th  Dec’’,  1648.  This  was  a most  exceedingly  wet 
yeare,  neither  frost  nor  snoAV  all  the  AAunter  for  more  than 
6 days  in  all.  Cattle  died  eA' ery  Avhere  of  a murrain.” 

Clarry. 

Weston  Family  (3’’*^  S.  viii.  334.)  — In  reply 
to  the  queries  concerning  the  Weston  family,  I 
send  the  following  particulars,  for  which  I am  in 
a large  measure  indebted  to  the  kind  assistance  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Short,  sen.,  of  Poole. 

To  the  History  of  the  Town  and  Covnty  of 
Poole,  compiled  from  Hutchins’s  History  of  the 
County  of  Dorset,  printed  in  the  year  1788,  is 
affixed  a chronological  list  of  mayors  from  the 
year  1490  to  the  present  time.  Amongst  these  I 
find  the  following,  who  bore  the  name  of  Wes- 
ton: — 

“ Samuel  Weston,  Mayor,  1710 — 11. 

William  „ 1719. 

Richard  „ „ 1723. 

George  „ „ 1760—2. 

Samuel  „ „ 1766.” 

Since  that  time  I find  that  Samuel  Weston  was 
mayor  in  1810,  and  I believe  is  still  living.  On 
referring  to  the  church  registers  I found  among 
the  baptisms — 1666,  Sept.  30.  Ambrose,  son  of 
John  and  Dorothy  Weston;”  and  among  the 
burials — ^‘1742,  July  11.  Ambrose  Weston.”  I 
also  found  the  following  notices  : — 

“Burials,  1716,  Sept.  26.  Cap”  Samuel  Weston  ; 1719, 
Mar.  11.  Robert  Weston;  Oct.  28.  M^  John  Weston. 
Christenings,  1721,  Oct  5.  Robert,  son  of  William  and 
Martha  Weston  ; Oct,  19.  John,  y®  son  of  John  and 
Mary  Weston.  Burials,  1721,  Dec.  6.  Joseph  Weston. 
A boy.” 

In  the  churchyard  I noticed  a plain  slab  -with 
the  simple  inscription,  ‘^Weston.”  When  the  pre- 
sent church  was  built  on  the  site  of  the  old  one, 
the  churchyard  was  considerably  lowered ; many 
cartloads  of  earth  being  carried  away,  and  many 
tombstones  at  the  same  time  Avere  destroyed. 
The  monumental  slabs  were  also  laid  flat  to  denote 
the  places  of  burial,  and  in  most  instances  where 
the  old  inscription  was  much  defaced,  the  sur- 
name alone  was  recut  on  them.  Weston  appears 
to  have  been  rather  a common  name  in  Poole  in 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  I have 
also  been  informed  that  the  arms  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Weston  lately  of  Poole  are  exactly  the  same  as 
those  of  the  Dorchester  Westons.  On  inquiry  at 
Poole  I could  not  hear  that  any  one  of  this  name 
is  still  residing  there.  W.  S.  J. 

Never  a Barrel  the  Better  Herring” 
(3’''*  S.  viii.  540.) — Does  this  not  mean  that  one 
is  as  bad  or  good  as  the  other.”  I meet  the  fol- 
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lowing  expression  in  a "book  I am  now  reading 
(The  Long  Captivity  and  Adventures  of  Robert  Pel- 
lew  in  South  Barbary,  2nd  ed.,  no  date,  circa  1750, 
p.  304—5) : — 

“ I am  as  well  as  yon  in  this  affair  at  a very  great  loss  : 
however,  between  friends,  I know  not  which  barrel  of  the 
two  is  the  better  herring ; and  therefore,  as  you  are  now 
got  so  far  out  of  the  power  of  them  both,  was  your  case 
mine,  I would  depend  on  neither  of  them  no  longer,  but 
take  care  of  myself  so  well  as  I could.” 

Akthtjr  Dalkymple. 

Norwich. 

The  Number  666  (3'''^  S.  viii.  377,  &c.)  — I 
came  across  a work  on  this  subject  the  other  day, 
with  the  following  title-page  : — 

“ An  Interpretation  of  the  Number  666,  wherein  not 
only  the  manner  how  this  Number  ought  to  be  inter- 
preted is  clearly  proved  and  demonstrated,  but  it  is  also 
shewn  that  this  Number  is  an  exquisite  and  perfect  Cha- 
racter, truly,  exactly,  and  essentially  describing  that 
state  of  Government  to  which  all  other  Notes  of  Anti- 
Christ  do  agree;  with  all  known  objections,  solidly  and 
fully  answered,  that  can  be  materially  brought  against  it. 
By  Francis  Potter,  D.D.  Dan.  xii.  4.  Oxford,  printed 
by  Leonard  Lichfield,  mdcxlii.  Reprinted  by  T.  Holl, 
(?  Hall),  Worcester,  for  Hatchard,  &c.,  1808.” 

Under  the  owner’s  name  is  written,  from  E,ev^ 
M.  Batt,  the  editor.”  A5. 

^^The  Divine  Cosmographer  ” (3’'^  S.  viii. 
639.)  — I have  a copy  of  this  curious  and  scarce 
little  volume,  of  which  J.  Gr.  N.  possesses  the 
engraved  title-page.  It  is  in  12mo,  and  the  full 
title  is  — 

“ The  Divine  Cosmographer  ; or,  A brief  Survey  of  the 
whole  World,  delineated  in  a tractate  on  the  viii  Psalme. 

W.  H.  sometime  of  S.  Peter’s  Colledge  in  Cambridge. 
Printed  by  Roger  Daniel,  Printer  to  the  Universitie  of 
Cambridge,  1640.  And  are  to  be  sold  by  Andrew  Crook, 
in  Paul’s  Churchyard,  in  London.” 

It  has  the  frontispiece  hy  Marshall,  as  described, 
and  on  the  opposite  page  the  half  figure  of  an 
angel  with  extended  wings,  leaning  over  a tablet, 
and  pointing  down  to  The  Mind  of  the  Frontis- 
piece.” After  this  follows  Psalm  viii.  two  leaves ; 
the  licence  for  printing,  one  leaf ; and  commenda- 
tory verses  by  May,  Burton,  Brown,  and  Mofiet, 
two  leaves  ; and  then  pp.  1-154.  May  and  Mof- 
fet  spell  the  name  Hodgson ; ” Burton,  whose 
lines  are  in  Latin,  ‘^Hodsonus.  I very  much 
doubt  the  existence  of  an  edition  published  in 
1620  in  8vo,  and  I am  inclined  to  think  the  title 
in  Dr.  Bliss’s  Catalogue  is  taken  from  Lowndes, 
and  the  date  is  a misprint. 

The  lot  sold  for  17  05.,  but  I do  not  know  who 
bought  it : by  means  of  the  name,  perhaps,  the 
volume  could  be  traced,  and  the  exact  size  and 
date  ascertained.  Certainly  my  copy  is  in  12mo, 
and  the  licence  is  dated  October  3,  1639 ; ” and 
William  Mofiet,  the  writer  of  one  set  of  verses, 
describes  himself  as  “ Mr.  of  Arts  of  Sydn.  Coll. 
Camb.;  Vic.  of  Edmonton,”  to  which  he  was  not 


admitted  until  October  5,  1631.  (Newcourt’s  Rep. 
Reel  i.  600.) 

It  may  interest  anglers  to  know  that  the  author 
speaks  highly  in  praise  of  fish  and  fishing,  and 
seems  to  have  been  as  devoted  a lover  of  the  sport 
as  honest  Izaak. 

I conclude  this  note  with  a query.  At  the  end 
of  my  copy,  in  a hand  of  the  last  century,  is  writ- 
ten ‘M.  B.  sc.  2.  6.,”  apparently  the  cost  of  the 
volume,  by  some  collector  in  the  habit  of  record- 
ing the  price  of  his  books  in  this  way, — a circum- 
stance by  which,  perhaps,  some  of  your  readers 
may  be  enabled  to  recognise  him.  Query,  was  it 
John  Brand?  I have  not  his  sale  catalogue  to 
refer  to.  Cpl. 

Whig  and  Tory  (3’‘‘^  S.  viii.  460,  525.)  — 

“ Tory  is  a small  island  some  ten  miles  off  the  coast  of 
Donegal.  The  name  is  thought  to  be  of  Runic  etymology 
(the  Island  of  Thor),  and  consecrated  to  the  Scandina- 
vian deity  who  presided  over  rough  places.  The  inhabi- 
tants are  unacquainted  with  any  other  law  than  that  of 
their  old  Breton  code.  They  chose  their  own  chief  judge, 
and  to  his  mandate,  issuing  from  his  throne  of  turf,  thfe 
people  yield  a ready  obedience.”  — Anderson’s  History 
of  the  Native  Irish,  1828.) 

If  the  word  Tory  was  originally  applied  to  wild 
Irish,  there  could  scarcely  be  found  a wilder  race 
than  the  inhabitants  of  this  island. 

J.  Wilkins,  B.C.L. 

Addington,  Aylesbury. 

Noreolk  Poets  (3’'‘^  S.  ix.  14.)  — I can  add  to 
this  list  the  following  names  of  poets  connected 
with  Norwich  or  Norfolk,  of  whom  I possess  por- 
traits : — 

Mrs.  Barbauld,who  resided  many  years  in  Nor- 
wich, ob.  1825. 

Sir  E.  L.  Buller,  born  at  Heydon,  Norfolk. 

Samuel  Croxall,  D.D.,  rector  of  Bradenham, 
Norfolk,  author  of  poems,  ob.  1752. 

Bight  Hon.  J.  Hookham  Frere,  of  Boydon,  Nor- 
folk, ob.  1846. 

Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey,  lived  at  Norwich 
and  Kenninghall,  Norfolk,  author  of  Songs  and 
Son7iets,  beheaded,  1647. 

Sir  Bobert  Howard  had,  I believe,  estates  in 
Norfolk,  was  M.P.  for  Castle  Bising  in  that  county, 
author  of  many  poems  and  plays,  ob.  1698. 

Amelia  Opie,  native  of  Norwich,  authoress  of 
many  small  poems. 

Thomas  Peeke  of  Spixworth,  near  Norwich,  au- 
thor of  Parnassi  Puerperium,  &c.,  ob.  1659. 

Gloucester  Bidley,  D.D.,  rector  of  Weston,  Nor- 
folk, author  of  Melampus,  a poem,  ob.  1774. 

Bichard  Westall,  B.A.,  born  at  Beepham,  Nor- 
folk, author  of  A Day  in  Spring,  and  other  poems, 
ob.  1836. 

Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  had  estates  at  Ashill  and 
Brisingham  in  Norfolk,  author  of  poems  and  satires, 
amongst  which  is  the  first  English  version  of  the 
Town  and  Country  Muse,  ob.  1541. 
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I have  besides  portraits  of  the  following  local 
poets^  whose  fame  has  not  extended  beyond  the 
limits  of  a narrow  circle  : — 

Elizabeth  Bentley,  of  Norwich,  authoress  of 
many  small  poems  published  by  subscription,  ob. 
circa  1825. 

Nathan  Coward,  glover  and  poet,  Dersingham, 
Norfolk,  ob.  1816. 

Thomas  Gent,  of  Yarmouth,  author  of  Poetic 
Sketches,  ob.  1832. 

William  Hall,  a poor  poet,  of  Lynn,  ob.  1825. 
Sir  John  Suckling’s  grandfather  was  Mayor  and 
M.P.  for  Norwich,  1571.  His  father  was  M.P. 
for  the  same  city,  1625.  He  himself  was  born 
there,  and  erected  a noble  monument  to  his  father 
in  St.  Andrew’s  church. 

Can  you  inform  me  where  I can  meet  with  a 
memoir  of  Hugh  Downman.* 

Akthue  Haletmple. 

Norwich. 

Allow  me  to  add  to  the  list  of  poets  of  Norfolk 
the  name  of  the  Bev.  Bobt.  Southwell,  S.J.,  who 
was  born  at  St.  Faith’s,  in  Norfolk.  His  poetical 
works  were : St.  Peter’s  Complaint,”  St.  Mary 
Magdalen’s  Tears,”  The  Triumph  of  Death,” 
and  Poems  on  the  Mysteries  of  Christ’s  Life.” 
He  was  condemned  to  death  for  having  been  or- 
dained priest  by  authority  derived  and  pretended 
from  the  see  of  Borne,”  and  Stow,  in  his  Chronicle, 
has  the  following  record  of  his  executioli : — 

^ “ February  20  (1594-5),  Southwell,  a Jesuit,  that  long 
time  had  lain  prisoner  in  the  Tower  of  London,  was  ar- 
raigned at  the  King’s  Bench  bar.  He  was  condemned, 
and  on  the  next  morning  drawn  from  Newgate  to  Ty- 
burn, and  there  hanged,  bowelled  and  quartered.” 

F.  C.  H. 

Husbands  authoeized  to  beat  theie  Wives 
(2®^^  S.  ii.  478  j ix.  51.)  — I believe  this  authority 
is  given  by  the  Common  Law  of  the  land,  which 
allows  a man  to  beat  his  wife  with  any  cane  of  a 
thickness  not  exceeeding  that  of  his  little  (4th)  f 
finger.  S.  B.  T.  Mayee. 

Gloucester. 

WoECESTEE  Notes  and  Queeies  (3’’'^  S.  ix. 
11.) — In  reference  to  the  entry  quoted  from  a 
cook’s  roll  of  the  time  of  Edward  IV.,  Solut.  p' 
duoden.  discor.  de  electro  cownturfeit,  xiv®.,”  it  is 
asked  how  the  word  electro  ” will  apply  at  that 
early  period  .P  It  will  apply  at  one  much  earlier  ’, 


[*  Hugh  Downman,  M.D.,  of  Exeter,  died  on  Sept.  23, 
1809.  ^ For  some  account  of  him  see  the  European  Maga- 
zine, i.  29  ; Gent.  Mag.,  Ixxix.  (ii.)  959,  985  ; Ixxx.  (i.) 
81 ; and  Chalmers’s  Biog.  Dictionary. — Ed.] 

[f  It  is  stated  to  have  been  ruled  by  Judge  Buller,  that 
a man  might  lawfully  beat  his  wife  with  a stick,  if  it  were 
not  thicker  than  his  thumb  ; who  was  consequently  cari- 
catured by  Gillray,  on  November  27,  1782,  as  “ Judge 
Thumb  ; ” but  aU  attempts  to  trace  the  case  in  which 
this  decision  was  pronounced  have  hitherto  failed. — Ed.  ] 


for  electrum  is  the  name  of  a mixed  metal  de- 
scribed by  Pliny.  The  genuine  mixture  was 
four-fifths  of  gold,  and  one  of  silver : but  there 
was,  of  course,  a Brummajem  imitation,  which  is 
here  called  ^Yownturfeit,”  or  artificial.  In  old 
German  it  is  called  conterfey.  I have  seen  it 
mentioned  that  Tertullian  speaks  of  this  mixed 
metal  in  his  Apology ; but,  after  a careful  search, 
I have  failed  to  discover  it  there.  F.  C.  H. 

Husbands  at  the  Chuech  Dooe  (3”^^  S.  ix. 
10.)  — There  can  be  no  doubt  that  anciently  in 
this  country  the  rite  of  matrimony  was  gone 
through  at  the  church  door,  to  give  to  it  the  utmost 
publicity.  The  Sarum  ritual' directs  thus:  ‘Mn 
primis  statuantur  vir  et  mulier  ante  ostium  ec- 
clesise  coram  Deo  ,*  ” and  it  was  not  till  they  were 
actually  married  that  they  entered  the  church, 
and  proceeded  with  the  priest  to  the  altar,  to  re- 
ceive the  nuptial  benediction,  and  to  hear  mass  : 

Hie  intrent  ecclesiam  usque  ad  gradum  altaris.” 
And  the  Hereford  Missal  says : Tunc  genuflec- 
tant  vir  et  mulier  coram  altari.”  See  Maskell’s 
Monumenta  Pitualia,  vol.  i.  p.  42,  and  Dr.  Bock’s 
Church  of  our  Fathers,  vol.  iii.  pt.  ii.  p.  172. 

F.  C.  H. 

Utopia  Found,”  etc.  (3’’*^  S.  viii.  475.) — ■ 
The  author  of  this  volume  was  the  Bev,  Edward 
Mangin,  the  editor  of  an  edition  of  Richardson^ s 
Works  in  19  vols.  published  in  1813.  He  resided 
for  many  years  in  Bath,  and  died  there  October  17, 
1852,  aged  eighty.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
works,  chiefly  of  a fugitive  character,  the  best 
known  of  which,  perhaps,  is  Piozziana ; or,  Becol- 
lections  of  the  late  Mrs.  Piozzi,  8vo,  1833.  The 
titles  of  some  of  his  other  publications  may,  how- 
ever, be  added — George  the  Third,  a novel ',  Oddi- 
ties and  Outlines;  An  Essay  on  Light  Reading; 
The  Parlour  Window;  and  the  following,  trans- 
lated from  the  French — The  Life  of  Malesherhes ; 
The  Life  of  Jean  Raid;  and  Sector,  a tragedy  by 
Luce  de  Lancival.  X.  A.  X. 

Napoleon  Moeibundus”  by  Ismael  Fitz- 
ADAM  (3'^'^  S.  viii.  435,  479.) — It  may  be  worth 
noting  that  a somewhat  similar  idea  appears  in 
Molsa’s  epitaph  on  Pompeius,  quoted  by  Sir  W. 
Hamilton  {Lect.  Metaph.  ii.  236)  : — 

“ Dux,  Pharia  quamvis  jaceas  inhumatus  arena. 

Non  ideo  fati  est  saevior  ira  tui ; 

Indignum  fuerat  tellus  tibi  victa  sepulchrum, 

Dedecuit  cselo,  te  nisi,  Magne,  tegi.” 

The  lines  are,  I think,  not  much  known,  and 
not  unworthy  a place  in  your  columns. 

J.  H.  B. 

High  and  Low  Watee,  etc.  (3’’'^  S.  viii.  371, 
484.) — No  one  who  remembers  poor  old  Barkis  — 
that  Barkis  who  was  once  willin’  ” — can  forget 
the  closing  scene  in  his  life,  when  watched  over 
by  Pegotty  and  Master  Davy — he  went  out  with 
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tlie  tide.”  The  whole  passage  is  too  long  to 
transcribe.  I will,  however,  extract  the  following, 
which  possibly  is  the  same  as  that  to  which  your 
correspondent  (p.  484)  alludes,  but  forgets  where 
he  met  with  it : — 

“ ‘ People  can’t  die  along  the  coast,’  said  Mr.  Pegotty, 

‘ except  when  the  Tide’s  pretty  nigh  out.  They  can’t  be 
born  unless  it’s  pretty  nigh  in — not  properly  born,  till 
flood.  He’s  a going  out  with  the  Tide.  It’s  ebb  at  half  arter 
three,  slack  water  half  an  hour.  If  he  lives  till  it  turns, 
he’ll  hold  his  own  till  past  the  flood,  and  go  out  with  the 

next  Tide  ’ and  it  being  low  water,  he  went  out 

with  the  Tide.” — David  Copperjield,  cap.  xxx. 

I have  no  doubt  along  the  coast  and  by  tidal 
rivers,  this  piece  of  folk  lore  (if  we  may  call  it 
such)  will  be  commonly  enough  met  with.  In  a 
village  in  the  county  of  Durham,  Hylton,  which 
is  on  the  banks  of  the  Wear,  some  three  miles 
above  the  port  of  Sunderland,  it  has  as  firm  a 
hold  on  some  of  the  old  people  as  it  had  on  Mr. 
Pegotty.  No  doubt  many  other  instances  may  be 
given  where  a similar  belief  exists.  The  other 
branch  of  the  subject,  viz.  that  they  can’t  be  born 
unless  it’s  pretty  nigh  in,”  I don’t  remember  ever 
hearing  of  and  yet  it  is  not  likely  to  have  ex- 
isted only  in  Mr.  Pegotty’s  imagination. 

As  the  subject  is  now  fairly  afloat  in  your 
columns,  readers  of & Q.”  who  have  met  with 
the  belief  existing  in  either  of  its  branches  will 
perhaps  supply  localities;  for  if  we  find  it  is  a 
common  belief  and  widely  spread,  it  is  re.asonable 
to  infer  there  is  some  truth  in  it.  The  why  and 
the  wherefore  I leave  to  other  heads. 

Harkis  Litleve. 

John  Crijso,  LL.D.  S.  viii.  509.) — I am 
greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Cooper  for  the  informa- 
tion supplied  in  this  case  ; and  if  not  trespassing 
too  much  on  his  kindness,  would  be  glad  to  know 
whether  the  Admission  Book  of  Caius  College 
gives  the  name  and  calling  of  Dr.  Cruso’s  father. 
Some  general  account  of  his  writings  would  also 
be  very  acceptable.  In  the  Harleian  MSS.  there  is 
a pedigree  of  Cruso  of  Middlesex,  migrating  from 
Norfolk.  This  in  some  slight  degree  favours  Dr. 
Cruso’s  descent  from  that  stock,  Caius  being  spe- 
cially a Norfolk  College.  My  great  wish  is  to 
trace  the  ancestors  and  representatives  of  a non- 
conformist minister  bearing  the  same  peculiar 
surname,  viz.  Timothy  Cruso,  who  was  born  1657 
and  died  1697 : his  family  resided  at  Newing- 
ton. The  arms  are  tricked  in  Add.  MS.  No. 
5533,  but  the  bearer  of  the  coat  is  called  re- 
fractory,” and  the  arms,  it  is  noted,  are  not  to 
be  entered.”  There  is  an  account  of  Timothy 
Cruso,  and  a list  of  his  works,  in  Wilson’s  His- 
tory ^ vol.  i.  p.  56,  with  his  portrait  copied  from 
an  engraving  by  Forster.  E.  W. 

Bonar  (3'‘‘*  S.  viii.  500 ; ix.  23.) — Whether  we 
give  the  precedence  to  Bonar,  or  to  de  Bonar, 
surely  they  both  stand  connected  with  the  French 


Bonnaire  and  Dehomiaire,  which  are  Parisian 
proper  names  up  to  the  present  day.  Debonnaire, 
it  is  true,  was  occasionally  used  by  the  French 
simply  as  an  appellative  — as  in  Louis  le  Debon- 
naire. But  its  use  as  a French  proper  name  is  by 
no  means  modern.  Thus  John  Barclay,  who  lived 
under  our  James  I.,  married  at  Paris  Louisa  De- 
bonnaire. 

Supposing  it,  however,  agreed  to  derive  Bonar 
from  Bonnaire,  and  de  Bonar  from  Debonnaire, 
then  comes  the  tug  of  war.  What  is  the  deriva- 
tion of  Debonnaire?  Some  learned  pundits  pro- 
nounce it  a term  of  falconry ; “ un  faucon  de 
bmne  aire,''  being  a falcon  of  a good  nest  or  aerie, 
that  is,  of  a good  breed.  Others,  equally  pro- 
found, say,  “That  is  all  wrong.  Debonarius  is 
Med.  Latin  for  bonarius,  like  demane  for  mane, 
and  deniagis  for  magis.  Meanwhile  simple  people 
will  perhaps  content  themselves  with  the  surface 
meaning,  and  settle  down  in  the  conclusion  that 
debonnaire  is  de  bonne  aire  in  the  common  sense  of 
the  words.  ScHiN. 

Bickerstaefe  (3”'*  S.  ix.  45.) — Lancashire  is 
so  well  supplied  with  brooks,  that  I would  not 
venture  to  say  there  were  none  in  Bickerstaife, 
especially  as  I neither  have  an  Ordnance  Map  nor 
a topographical  work  at  hand.  It  is  an  inland 
township,  and  I think  I am  right  in  saying  there 
is  no  such  water  side  as  could  ever  have  consti- 
tuted a Staith  to  be  found  there.  P.  P. 

Grown  Daughters  Whipped  (3’"'*  S.  ix.  51.) 
The  following  is  in  reply  to  H.  Y.  S. : — Boswell 
relates  that  Johnson  was  introduced  to  some  young 
ladies  of  very  agreeable  manners,  and  was  told  that 
they  had  been  brought  up  by  their  mother  under 
strict  discipline ; whereat  the  Doctor  exclaimed — 
“Oh  rod  ! I honour  thee  for  this  thy  deed.”  (I 
quote  from  memory  only.) 

Two  illustrations  of  the  kind  required  by  H. 
Y.  S.  are  to  be  found  in  Vanbrugh’s  Relapse. 
Amanda,  a widow,  asked  by  Berinthia  why  she  did 
not  refuse  to  marry  a man  whom  she  disliked, 
replies,  “Because  my  mother  would  have  whipped 
me.”  Hoyden,  on  being  told  that  her  intended 
husband  has  arrived,  says  to  her  nurse,  “ I’ll  go 
and  put  on  my  laced  smock,  though  I be  whipped 
till  the  blood  run  over  my  heels.”  S.  F. 

Appropriate  Motto  : Bolfe  Family  (3”^  S. 
viii.  517.) — “ Deus  pascit  Corvos  ” is  the  motto  of 
the  Rolfes  (of  Kent),  as  well  as  of  the  Corbetts  of 
Cheshire,  and  the  Corbetts  of  Salop. 

The  Rolfes’  arms  are,  “ Argt.  three  ravens 
proper,  and  crest,  a raven  close  sable.” 

Hardicanute,  the  Danish  King  of  England,  bore 
on  his  shield  a raven. 

The  raven  was  emblazoned  on  the  banners  of 
the  Danish  invaders  of  England  (Kent).  (See 
Illustrations  of  Heraldry?) 

The  Rolfes  were  a family  of  mark  in  Kent  for 
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centuries  (see  Hasted),  and  there  still  are  some 
respectable  representatives  of  the  name  in  the 
county  and  elsewhere.  They  consider  themselves 
to  be  of  Danish  origin,  and  of  no  mean  degree. 

CiT,  who  is  trying  to  trace  the  history  of  this 
family,  would  be  much  obliged  if  any^  of  the 
readers  of  ‘‘N.  & Q.”  would  kindly  assist  him 
with  any  hints  or  information  thereupon. 

Peacocks’  Feathers  S.  viii.  332.) — A cor- 
respondent speaks  of  Peacocks’  feathers  as  being 
unlucky,  and  considers  this  may  refer  to  the  evil 
eye.  I never  heard  of  such  a superstition,  and 
cannot  think  it  general.  I only  know  that,  be- 
tween servants,  labourers,  young  ladies,  and  little 
children,  I lind  it  difficult  to  secure  any  of  mine. 
A group  of  these  feathers,  stuck  behind  a picture- 
frame  or  a looking-glass,  is  a very  common  cot- 
tage or  farm-house  ornament  in  the  north  of 
England.  P.  P. 

Quotation  sr  Byron  (3"*^  S.  ix.  60.) — Lord 
Byron  was  mistaken  in  thinking  his  quotation  re- 
ferred to  the  sk}’-.  The  line  is  in  Madoc,  canto  v., 
and  describes  fish.  (A  note  intimates  that  dolphins 
are  meant) : — 

“ Tho’  in  blue  ocean  seen. 

Blue,  darkly,  deeply,  beautifully  blue, 

In  all  its  rich  variety  of  shades, 

Suffused  •with  glowing  gold.” 

W.  P.  P. 

Cocksure  S.  ix.  61.)  — This  word  is  in 
Shakespeare : — 

“ . . .We  steal  as  in  a castle,  cocksure.” 

Henry  IV.  Part  1.  Act  II.  Sc.  1. 

And  in  Massinger  : — 

“ Over.  Now  all’s  cocksure. 

Methinks  I hear  already  knights  and  ladies 
Say,  “ Sir  Giles  Overreach,  how  is  it  with 
Your  Honourable  daughter  ? ” 

A New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts,  Act  IV.  Sc.  ult. 

W.  P.  P. 

Magpie  Superstition  (3"*^  S.  ix.  59.) — It  would 
be  shorter,  I think,  to  say  where  this  did  7iot  pre- 
vail ; but  I add  a few  counties  where  it  has  come 
within  my  own  knowledge  : Cumberland,  West- 
moreland, the  whole  of  the  north  of  Lancashire, 
some  parts  of  Yorkshire,  all  Cheshire,  Derbyshire, 
Staffordshire,  Shropshire,  Warwick,  Hertfordshire, 
Oxford,  Devonshire,  and  Somerset. 

I would  add,  that  in  the  High  Peak  ” in  Der- 
byshire, a crucial  flourish  on  the  breast  is  often 
substituted  for  a bow.  Charles  Garth. 

Peristhall. 

Turkish  Tombstone  in  the  Temple  (3*'*^  S. 
ix.  36.) — No  very  particular  interest  attends  this 
monument,  though  it  was  rather  singular  to  find 
it^  in  such  a place.  I pointed  it  out  to  my  late 
friend  W . IT.  Morley,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  who 
examined  it,  and  wrote  the  paper  concerning  it  in 


the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  About 
the  same  time,  I discovered  portions  of  another 
in  a shop  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  he  pur- 
chased. 

The  turban  stone,  concerning  which  H.  C.  in- 
quires, formerly  stood  in  a plot  of  ground  which 
has  since  been  purchased  by  the  Society  of  the 
Middle  Temple.  It  was  planted  in  the  earth  near 
a slab  in  the  wall,  which  marked  the  boundary  of 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  The  late  landlord  car- 
ried it  away ; though,  I believe,  some  claim  was 
made  on  the  part  of  the  Society  to  it,  as  belonging 
to  the  freehold.  I am  not  certain  about  the 
claim  having  been  actually  made,  but  at  any  rate 
the  stone  has  disappeared.  It  had  probably  been 
originally  abstracted  from  some  Turkish  ceme- 
tery, brought  to  England  perhaps  as  ballast,  and 
then  placed  as  a curiosity  in  the  little  garden. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS.  ETC. 

Ecce  Homo:  A Survey  of  the  Life  and  Works  of  Jesus 
Christ.  (Macmillan.) 

The  author  of  this  remarkable  book,  dissatisfied  with 
the  current  conceptions  of  Christ,  undertook,  for  the 
satisfaction  of  his  own  mind,  to  place  himself,  “ in  ima- 
gination, at  the  time  when  He  whom  we  call  Christ  bore 
no  such  name,  but  was  simply,  as  St.  Luke  describes  him, 
a jmung  man  of  promise,  popular  with  those  who  knew 
him,  and  appearing  to  enjoj*  the  Divine  favour  ; to  trace 
His  biography  from  point  to  point ; and  to  accept  those 
conclusions  about  Him,  not  which  doctors  or  even 
Apostles  have  sealed  with  their  authority,  but  which  the 
facts  themselves,  critically  weighed,  appeared  to  war- 
rant.” In  the  hope  that  what  proved  serviceable  to  him- 
self, may  chance  to  be  useful  to  others,  he  here  publishes 
the  result  of  such  inquiry.  The  book  is  original,  earnest, 
suggestive,  and,  in  the  words  of  a high  authority,  emi- 
nently constructive  ; in  short,  it  is  a book  of  Avhich  the 
world  will  hear  more. 

Moxon's  Miniature  Poets.  A Selection  from  the  Works 
of  Martin  Farquhar  Tupper.  (Moxou  & Co.) 

What  position  Mr.  Martin  Farquhar  Tupper  ma}’-  be 
destined  to  occupy  hereafter,  in  the  long  roll  of  Eng- 
lish poets  and  poetasters,  we  are  not  called  upon  to  in- 
quire. One  thing  is  certain  : there  is  a good  hearty 
English  spirit  in  his  writings  which  has  won  for  him, 
and  for  them,  the  admiration  of  thousands  of  his  countrj’-- 
men.  We  cannot,  therefore,  doubt  that  Messrs.  Moxon 
have  done  wisely  in  including  a selection  of  what  the 
author  modestly  calls  his  “ Rhymes  and  Rhythms,”  in 
their  beautiful  series  of  Miniature  Poets. 

A Thousand  Miles  in  the  Rob  Roy  Canoe  on  the  Rivers  and 
Lakes  of  Europe.  By  J.  Macgregor,  M.A.  With 
numerous  Illustrations. 

If  the  author  found  much  enjoyment  in  his  novel  ex- 
pedition, the  reader,  especially  if  he  be  a boating  man, 
will  find  as  much  mterest  in  Mr.  Macgregor’s  account  of 
his  not  “ peril  of  waters,  winds,  and  rocks,”  but  his  en- 
counters with  those  sources  of  peril  in  some  dozen  of 
continental  rivers,  as  -well  as  in  the  lakes  Titisee,  Con- 
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stance,  Unter  See,  Zurich,  Zug,  and  Lucerne.  What 
pleasant  associations  will  Burns’s  oft-quoted  lines  — 

“We  twa  hae  paidl’t  i’  the  hum, 

Frae  morning  sun  till  dine,” — 

suggest  hereafter  to  the  author  and  his  companion  Lord 
Aberdeen ! and  what  orders  may  Searle  look  for,  in  the 
coming  season,  from  the  admiring  oarsmen  who  read  the 
log  of  the  Bob  Roy  ! 

Worcesteriana : a Collection  of  Literary  Authorities  af- 
fording Historical,  Biographical,  and  other  Notices  re- 
lating to  Edward  Somerset,  Sixth  Earl  and  Second 
Marquis  of  Worcester,  Inventor  of  the  Steam  Engine, 
and  his  immediate  Family  Connexions.  With  critical 
Notes.  By  Henry  Dircks.  (Quaritch.) 

Not  having  seen  Mr.  Dirck’s  Life  of  the  Marquis  of 
Worcester,  to  which  the  present  volume  is,  as  it  were,  a 
supplement,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  stating  that 
it  contains  what  the  French  call  the  “ pieces  justifica- 
tives  ” on  which  that  biography  was  founded  ; and  such 
other  materials  connected  with  the  history  of  Lord  Wor- 
cester’s familv  and  his  invention  of  the  steam-engine  as 
will  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  a repetition  of  the  gross 
errors  hitherto  promulgated  on  these  subjects. 

Yorkshire  Longevity  ; or.  Records  and  Biographical  Anec- 
dotes of  Persons  who  have  attained  to  extreme  Old  Age 
within  that  County.  By  William  Grainge.  (T.  Thorpe, 
Pateley  Bridge.) 

We  dare  say  this  is  a very  accurate  record  of  the  re- 
puted centenarians  of  Yorkshire  : but  the  book  is  open  to 
the  objection  taken  by  the  mathematician  to  Paradise 
Lost—^^  It  is  all  assertion,  there  is  no  proof.”  We  confess 
that  we  are  not  of  those  who,  because  it  is  in  print,  are 
ready  to  believe  Thomas  Hume  lived  to  be  115,  William 
Hughes  127,  George  Kirton  125,  Thomas  Martin  130,  and 
William  Consett  to  be  150. 


S.  F.  For  a notice  of  the  2Iinerva  Libro.ry  see  “]V.  & Q.”  2nd  S, 
viii.  f,8. 

S.  W.  P.  There  is  no  work  containing  lists  of  Irish  pedigrees  in 
manuscript  similar  to  Mr.  Sims's  Index;  but  loe  believe  there  is  one  in 
preparation. 

George  LnoyD,  The  gold  coin  is  clearly  one  of  the  touch-pieces  of 
Queen  Anne,  described  in  “N.  & Q.,”  3rd  S.  vi.  457. 

“ITotes  and  QaERfEs  ” is  published-  at  noon  on  Friday,  and  is  also 
issued  in  Monthly  Parts.  The  Subscription  far  Stamped  Copies  for 
Six  Months  forwarded  direct  from  the  Publisher  {including  the  Half- 
yearly  Index)  is  11s.  Ad.,  which  may  be  paid  by  Post  Office  Order, 
payable  at  the  Strand  Post  Office,  in  /avowr  0/ William:  G.  Smith,  32, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C.,  where  also  all  Commdnications 
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ON  THE  EARLY  POETRY  OF  ALFRED 
TENNYSON. 

Tliirty-eiglit  years  ago,  a small  and  unpre- 
tending volume  of  miscellaneous  poems  made  its 
appearance  in  the  world,  without  apparently  at- 
tracting much  notice.  The  following  is  a tran- 
-script  of  the  title-page  : — 

“ Poems,  by  Two  Brothers.  Hccc  nos  novimus  esse 
nihil.  London  : Printed  for  W.  Simpkin  and  R.  Alarshall, 
Stationer’s-haH-court ; and  J.  and  J.  Jackson,  Louth. 

M.D.CCCXXVII.” 

The  two  brothers  were  xAlfred  and  Charles 
Tennyson,  who  were  then  together  at  the  Louth 
Orammar-School,  from  whence  they  afterwards 
went  up  together  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Few  students  of  poetry  seem  to  be  aware  of  the 
•existence  of  this  book.  It  is  indeed  incidentally 
alluded  to  by  George  Brimley  in  his  Essay  on 
Tennyson.,  and  it  is  included  in  the  list  of  Alfred 
Tennyson’s  Works  in  Mr.  Bohn’s  new  edition  of 
Lowndes ; but  beyond  this  I never  saw  any  refer- 
ence to  it  in  our  contemporary  criticism. 

The  volume  is,  nevertheless,  one  of  very  great 
interest,  both  as  the  first  faint  dawn  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  a great  poet,  and  as  containing  the 
germ  of  many  splendid  passages  in  later  and  uni- 
versally knov.m  writings.  In  so  juvenile  a pub- 
lication it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  poems  of 


one  brother  from  those  of  the  other;  but  these 
parallel  passages,  of  which  I am  about  to  adduce 
instances,  set  all  doubt  at  rest  respecting  five  or 
six  of  them. 

“ The  following  Poems,”  says  the  Preface,  were 
written  from  the  ages  of  fifteen  to  eighteen ; not  con- 
jointly, but  individually  ; which  may  account  for  their 
difference  of  style  and  matter.’’ 

These  poems  are  102  in  number,  but  all  very 
short,  as  the  volume  only  contains  228  pages. 
They  are  written  in  all  kinds  of  metre,  and  on  all 
sorts  of  subjects:  — Memory”;  The  Exile’s 
Harp  ” ; Eemorse  ” ; My  Brother  ” ; Antony 
to  Cleopatra  ” ; “ The  Old  Sword  ” ; “ The  Gon- 
dola ” ; “ The  Exile  of  Bassorah  ” ; “ Maria  to 
her  Lute  ” ; “ The  V ale  of  Bones  ” ; To  Fancy  ” ; 

Boyhood  ” ; Huntsman’s  Song  ” ; ‘‘  Persia  ” ; 

Egypt  ” ; “ The  Druid’s  Prophecies  ” ; “ Swiss 
Song  ” ; The  Expedition  of  Nadir  Shah  ” ; 

Greece  ” ; “ The  Maid  of  Savoy  ” ; Ignorance 
of  Modem  Egypt  ” ; Friendship  ” ; Time  : an 
Ode”;  “ The  Thunderstorm  ” ; “The  GraA'e  of  a 
Suicide  ” ; “ On  the  Death  of  Lord  Byron  ” ; “ On 
the  Moonlight  Shining  upon  a Friend’s  Grave  ” ; 
“ Switzerland  ” ; “ Babydon  ” ; “ Sunday  Mobs  ”; 
“Phrenology  ” ; “Imagination,”  &c.,  &c. 

Nearly  all  of  these  poems  are  loaded  with  foot- 
notes, and  headed  by  quotations,  chiefly  from  Ad- 
dison, Beattie,  Lord  Byron,  Cicero,  Claudian, 
Cowper,  Gray,  Horace  (who  is  quoted  no  fewer 
than  eighteen  times),  Hume,  Lucretius,  Milton, 
Moore,  Ovid,  Eacine,  Mrs.  Eadclifie,  Eousseau, 
Sallust,  Scott,  Tacitus,  Terence,  Virgil,  and  Young 
— displaying  an  extent  of  reading  by  no  means 
inconsiderable  for  schoolbo3^s. 

The  young  poets  seem  to  have  been  much  under 
the  then  prevalent  influence  of  Byron;  since  he 
is  not  only  quoted  six  times,  but  there  is  a poem 
on  his  recent  death,  an  allusion  to  the  same  event 
in  another,  and  several  rather  obvious,  though  not 
misuccessful  imitations  of  the  Hehreiu  Melodies. 

Perhaps  the  best  and  most  original  poem  in  the 
volume,  and  the  only  one  which,  except  in  iso- 
lated lines,  gives  promise  of  great  things  to  come, 
is  the  following,  which  will  remind  the  reader  of 
a fine  passage  in  A Bream  of  Fair  Wometi,  pub- 
lished five  years  later  : — 

“ ANTONY  TO  CLEOPATRA. 

“ 0,  Cleopatra  ! fare  thee  well, 

We  two  can  meet  no  more  ; 

This  breaking  heart  alone  can  tell 
The  love  to  thee  I bore. 

But  wear  not  thou  the  conqueror’s  chain, 

Upon  thy  race  and  thee  ; 
xAnd  though  we  ne’er  can  meet  again, 

Yet  still  be  true  to  me  : 

For  I for  thee  have  lost  a throne. 

To  wear  the  crown  of  love  alone. 

“ Fair  daughter  of  a regal  line  ! 

To  thraldom  bow  not  tame  ; 

My  every  wish  on  earth  was  thine, 

My  ever}'  hope  the  same. 
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And  I have  moved  within  thy  sphere, 

And  lived  -within  thy  light ; 

And  oh ! thou  -w^ert  to  me  so  dear, 

I breathed  but  in  thy  sight ! 

A subject  Avorld  I lost  for  thee. 

For  thou  -vvert  all  my  -world  to  me ! 

“ Then  -when  the  shriekings  of  the  dying 
Were  heard  along  the  vrave, 

Soul  of  my  soul ! I sa-w  thee  flying ; 

I follow’d  thee,  to  save. 

The  thunder  of  the  brazen  prows 
O’er  Actium’s  ocean  rung  ; 

Fame’s  garland  faded  from  my  brows, 

Her  wreath  away  I flung. 

I sought,  I saw,  I heard  but  thee  : 

For  what  to  love  was  victory  ? 

Thine  on  the  earth,  and  on  the  throne, 

And  in  the  grave,  am  I ; 

And,  dying,  still  I am  thine  own, 

Thy  bleeding  Antony. 

How  shall  my  spirit  joy  to  hear, 

That  thou  art  ever  true  ! 

Nay — weep  not — dry  that  burning  tear, 

That  bathes  thine  eyes’  dark  hue. 

Shades  of  my  fathers  f lo  ! I come  ; 

I hear  your  voices  Irom  the  tomb ! ” 

Let  the  reader  no-vs^  turn  to  the  Dream  of  Fair 
Women  (first  published  in  1832*),  and  he  -will 
find  the  counterpart  of  this  picture.  It  is  now 
Cleopatra  who  speaks : — 

“ WHERE  IS  MARK  ANTOEY  ? 

“ ‘ The  man,  ray  lover,  with  whom  I rode  sublime 
On  Fortune’s  neck  : Ave  sat  as  God  by  God : 

The  Nilus  would  have  risen  before  his  time. 

And  flooded  at  our  nod. 

‘“We  drank  the  Libyan  Sun  to  sleep,  and  lit 
Lamps  Avhich  outburn’d  Canopus.  0 my  life 

In  Egypt ! O the  dalliance  and  the  wit. 

The  flattery  and  the  strife. 


“ ‘ And  the  wild  kiss,  when  fresh  from  war’s  alarms. 

My  Hercules,  my  Roman  Antony, 

My  mailed  Bacchus  leapt  into  my  arms. 

Contented  there  to  die  I 

“ ‘ And  there  he  died  : and  when  I heard  my  name 
Sigh'd  forth  with  life,  I Avould  not  brook  my  fear 
Of  the  other  : Avith  a Avorra  I balk’d  his  fame. 

What  else  Avas  left  ? Look  here  I ’ 

“ With  that  she  tore  her  robe  apart,  and  half 
The  polish’d  argent  of  her  breast  to  sight 
Laid  bare.  Thereto  she  pointed  Avitli  a laugh, 

ShoAving  the  aspiclc’s  bite  — 

“ ‘ I died  a Queen.  The  Roman  soldier  found 
]Me  lying  dead,  my  croAvn  about  ray  broAvs. 

A name  for  ever ! — lying  robed  and  croAvn’d, 

Worthy  a Roman  spouse.’  ” 

In  the  poem  of  ^CSAvitzerland  ” is  a stanza, 
which,  if  I am  not  mistaken,  is  the  germ  of  a 
very  remarkable  passage  in  “ In  Memoriam  ” : — 

“ O Avhen  shall  Time 
Avenge  the  crime. 

And  to  our  rights  restore  us  ? 

And  bid  the  Seine 
Be  choked  with  slain, 

And  Paris  quake  before  us  ? ” i 

And  now  turn  to  In  Memoriam,”  cxxvi. 

“ Well  roars  the  storm  to  those  that  hear 
A deeper  voice  across  the  storm. 

Proclaiming  social  truth  shall  spread 
And  justice,  ev’n  tho’  thrice  again 
The  red  fool-fury  of  the  Seine 
Should  pile  her  barricades  with  dead.” 

The  remaining  parallel  passages  that  have  at- 
tracted my  attention  I shall  merely  give  in  oppo- 
site columns,  leaving  the  reader  to  make  his  own 
remarks,  and  draw  his  own  inferences : — 


POEMS  BY  TWO  BROTHERS.  (1827.) 
Midnight,  p.  86  : — 

“ The  scream 

Of  OAvl  is  silenced  ;t  and  the  rocks  of  granite 
Rise  tall  and  drearily,  while  damp  and  dank 
Hang  the  thick  willoAVS  on  the  reedy  bank.” 

The  Vale  of  Bones,  pp.”47,  48  : — 

“ The  loAV  dull  gale  can  scarcely  stir 
The  branches  of  that  blackening  fir. 

Which  betwixt  me  and  heaven  flings  Avide 
Its  shadowy  boughs  on  either  side. 

And  o’er  yon  granite  rock  uprears 
Its  giant  form  of  many  years.’"’ 

I 

On  the  Death  of  my  Grandmother,  p.  99  : — 

“ Her  faith,  like  Stephen's,  soften’d  her  distress  — 
Scarce  less  her  anguish,  scarce  her  patience  less ! ” 

Time:  an  Ode,  p.  115  : — 

“ Four  grey  steeds  thy  chariot  draiv. 

In  th’  obdurate,  tameless  jaw 

Their  rusted  iron  bits  they  sternly  champ.’^ 


* I quote,  however,  the  text  of  the  later  editions. 

•f  “ Thy  tuAA'hits  are  lull’d,  I Avot.” 

Second  Song  to  the  Owl,  1830. 


POEMS  BY  ALFRED  TENNYSON. 

Choric  Song  of  the  Lotos-Eaters.  [Poems,  1832].  I. 

“ Night  deAvs  on  still  waters,  between  Avails 
Of  shadowy  granite,  in  a gleaming  pass.” 


The  Two  Voices,  1833  : §— 

“ Bore  and  forbore,  and  did  not  tire. 

Like  Stephen,  an  unquenched  fire.” 

Translation  from  Homer,  1863  : — 

“ And  champing  the  Avhite  barley  and  spelt,  their  steeds 
Stood  by  the  chariots,  waiting  for  the  daAvn.” 


X Poems  by  Two  Brothers,  p.  185. 

§ The  date  of  1833  is  affixed  to  the  poem  of  The  Two 
Voices  in  the  first  edition  of  the  poems  of  1842. 
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POEMS  BY  TWO  BROTHERS. 

The  Vale  of  Bones,  p.  47  : — 

At  times  her  partial  splendour  shines 
Upon  the  grove  of  deep  black  pines.” 

Stanzas,  p.  165  : — 

“ Thy  blue  eyes  mock’d  the  lotos  in  the  noon-day  of  his 
bloom.” 

Persia,  p.  63  : — 

Clasps  round  the  green  and  fragrant  stem 
Of  lotos,  fair  and  fresh  and  blue, 

And  crowns  it  with  a diadem 

Of  blossoms,  ever  young  and  new.” 

^^gypU  P-  G8 

“ But  the  first  glitter  of  his  rising  beam 

Falls  on  the  hroad-based  * piframids  sublime. 

As  proud  to  show  us  with  his  earliest  gleam 
Those  vast  and  hoary  enemies  of  time.” 

God's  Denunciations  against Pharaoh-Hophres,  p.  121 ; — 

“ Woe,  woe  to  thee,  Memphis,"  &c. 


It  is  pretty  well  known  that  skortly  after  going 
up  to  Cambridge  (in  1829)^  Alfred  Tennyson  com- 
peted for  and  obtained  tbe  Cbancellor’s  Medal  for 
a poem  on  Timbuctoo.  It  was  printed  in  the 
Prolusiotws  Academicce of  that  year^  with  the 
following  title : — 

‘■Timbuctoo,  a Poem  which  obtained  the  Chancellor’s 
Medal  at  the  Cambridge  Commencement,  by  A.  Tenny- 
son of  Trinity  College,  1829.” 

The  poem  is  in  blank  verse,  and  contains  about 
250  lines.  It  is  perhaps  not  so  generally  known 
that  The  Athenceum  of  July  22,  1829,  spoke  of  it 
in  the  following  terms  : — 

“We  have  accustomed  ourselves  to  think,  perhaps  with- 
out any  very  good  reason,  that  poetry  was  likely  to 
perish  among  us  for  a considerable  period  after  the  great 
generation  of  poets  which  is  now  passing  away.  The  age 
seems  determined  to  contradict  us,  and  that  In  the  most 
decided  manner ; for  it  has  put  forth  poetry  by  a young 
man,  and  that  where  we  should  least  expect  it — namely, 
in  a prize  poem.  These  productions  have  often  been  in- 
genious and  elegant,  but  we  have  never  before  seen  one  of 
them  which  indicated  really  first-rate  poetical  genius, 
and  which  would  have  done  honour  to  any  man  that  ever 
wrote.  Such,  ice  do  not  hesitate  to  ofirm,  is  the  little  work 
before  us ; and  the  examiners  seem  to  have  felt  it  like 
ourselves,  for  they  have  assigned  the  prize  to  its  author, 
though  the  measure  in  vrhich  he  writes  was  never  before, 
we  believe,  thus  selected  for  honour.  We  extract  a few 
lines  to  justify  our  admiration.  [Here  fifty  lines  (62-112) 
are  quoted.]  How  many  men  have  lived  for  a century 
who  could  equal  this  ? ” 


* “ Broad-based  upon  her  people’s  will. 

And  compass’d  by  the  inviolate  sea.” 

To  the  Queen,  1851. 

t Prolusiones  Academicce  prcemiis  annuis  dignatce  et 
in  curia  Cantabrigiensi  recitatce  comitiis  maximis,  A.D. 
M.DCCC.xxix.  Cantabrigiae  : Typis  academicis  excudit 
Joannes  Smith,  pp.  41. 


POEMS  BY  ALFRED  TENNYSON. 
The  Two  Voices  : — 

“ Sometimes  a little  corner  shines. 

As  over  rainy  mists  inclines 
A gleaming  crag  with  belts  of  pines.” 

Tide  The  Lotos-Eaters,  l^o2,  jmssim. 


Fragment,  1831 : — 

“Yet  endure  unscathed 
Of  changeful  cycles  the  great  Pyramids, 
Broad-based  amid  the  fleeting  sands  and  sloped 
Into  the  slumbrous  summer-noon  ; but  where 
Mysterious  Egypt,”  &c. 

Fragment,  1831.  * : — 

“ Old  Memphis  hath  gone  down, 

The  Pharaohs  are  no  more.” 


Let  us  lionoiir  tbe  critic,  whoever  he  was,  who 
had  the  foresight  and  the  courage  to  write  these 
words  thirty-six  years  ago.  K.  H.  S. 


OLIVER  CROMWELL  AND  SPENSER’S 
GRANDSON. 

Mr.  Prendergast’s  Cromieellian  Settlement  of 
Ireland  is  a book  not  likely  to  become  popular  in 
England,  but  it  contains  some  things  curious  and 
noteworthy.  Among  them  is  an  account  of  a 
transaction  not  before,  I believe,  brought  to  light, 
•between  William  Spenser,  son  of  Sylvanus,  son 
of  Edmund  the  poet,  and  the  other  great  man 
whose  name  stands  at  the  head  of  this  paper.  Of 
Mr.  Prendergast’s  feeling  towards  the  poet  Spenser 
I will  extract  an  evidence  which  I doubt  not  will 
read  strangely  to  most  Englishmen  : — 

“ In  Queen  Elizabeth’s  time  there  was  no  more  deadly 
enemy  to  Ireland  than  Edmund  Spenser ; he  was  secre- 
tary to  Lord  Grey  de  Wilton,  all  whose  cruelties  he  jus- 
tified. He  deals  with  transplantation  as  if  the  Irish  were 
beasts  of  the  field,  that  might  be  driven  from  one  province 
to  another  for  the  convenience  of  the  English.  One  can 
scarce  pity  his  lot,  which  was  to  see  his  castle  of  Kilcol- 
man,  late  the  abode  of  one  of  the  Fitzgeralds,  burned  be- 
fore his  eyes,  with  all  it  contained,  including  one  of  his 
infanji  children.  The  robber  was  thus  robbed,  the  spoiler 
spoiled ; and  he  went  down  to  his  grave  in  darkness,  in 
lodgings  in  London,  banished  by  the  Irish,  who  retook 
their  former  lands.” 

These  are,  indeed,  sad  words,  but  I desire  not  to 
dwell  upon  them. 

It  seems  that  William  Spenser  petitioned  the 

* This  poem,  not,  as  far  as  I know,  printed  elscAvhere, 
appeared  in  a little  annual  entitled  The  Gem  for  1831, 
under  the  title  of  A Fragment,  by  A.  Tennyson,  Esq. 
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Protector  Cromwell  that  he  might  he  exempted 
from  the  Cromwellian  settlement.  The  Protec- 
tor’s answer^  addressed  to  Commissioners  for 
Affairs  in  Ireland,”  is  published  by  Mr.  Prender- 
gast^  from  an  eotry-book,  preserved  in  the  Record 
Tower,  Dublin  Castle.  It  runs  as  follows  : — 

“ Eight  hearty  and  well -beloved.  A petition  hath 
been  exhibited  unto  us  by  William  Spenser,  setting  forth 
that  being  but  seven  years  old  att  the  beginning  of  the 
rebellion  in  Ireland,  hee  repaired  with  his  mother  to  the 
Citty  of  Corke,  and  during  the  rebellion  continued  in  the 
English  quarters  ; but  hee  never  bore  arms,  or  acted 
against  y®  Commonwealth  of  England  ; that  his  grand- 
father, Edmund  Spenser,  and  his  father,  were  both  Pro- 
testants, from  whom  an  estate  in  lands  in  the  barony  of 
Fermoy,  and  county  of  Corke,  descended  to  him,  which 
during  the  rebellion  yielded  nothing  towards  his  reliefe  ; 
that  y®  estate  hath  been  lately  given  to  the  souldiers  in 
satisfaction  of  their  arrears,  upon  accompt  of  his  pro- 
fessing the  Popish  religion,  which  since  his  coming  to 
years  of  discretion,  hee  hath,  as  he  professes,  utterly  re- 
nounced ; that  his  grandfather  was  that  Edmund  Spenser 
who,  by  his  writings  touching  y®  reduction  of  y®  Irish  to 
civility,  brought  'on  him  the  odium  of  that  nation,  and 
for  those  works  and  his  other  good  services  Queen  Eliza- 
beth conferred  on  him  yt  estate  which  the  said  William 
Spenser  now  claims.  Wee  have  also  been  informed  that 
y®  gentleman  is  of  a civill  conversation,  and  that  3^®  ex- 
tremitie  his  wants  have  brought  him  unto  have  not  pre- 
vailed over  him  to  put  him  upon  indiscreet  or  evil  prac- 
tices for  a livelihood.  And  if  upon  enquiry  jmu  shall  find 
his  case  to  be  such,  wee  judge  it  just  and  reasonable,  and 
do  therefore  desire  and  authorise  you  y‘  he  bee  forthwith 
restored  to  his  estate,  and  that  reprisall  lands  bee  given 
to  the  souldiers  elsewhere.  In  y®  doing  whereof  our  satis- 
faction will  be  the  greater  by  the  continuation  of  that 
estate  to  y®  issue  of  his  grandfather,  for  whose  eminent 
deserts  and  services  to  y®  Commonwealth  y‘  estate  was 
first  given  to  him. 

“We  rest,  your  loving  friend, 

“ Oliver  P.” 

William  Spenser’s  mother,  alluded  to  in  this 
letter,  was  Ellen,  daughter  of  David  JXangle,  of 
Moncanymy,  near  Kilcolman.  You  will  do  ser- 
vice to  literature  by  preserving  this  curious  relic, 
equally  valuable  in  England  and  Ireland,  in  the 
pages  of  ^‘  N.  & Q.”  i.  h. 


ANCIENT  RELIGIONS  OF  EGYPT  AND  INDIA. 

I shall  feel  much  obliged  if  the  Editor  of 
N.  & Q.”  will  publish  the  annexed  comparative 
lists  of  idols  of  Egypt,  Italy,  and  India.  I have 
met  with  no  similar  table  in  any  work  published 
in  England.  It  will  explain  the  proceedings  of 
the  Sepoys  in  the  temples  of  Egypt,  alluded  to  in 
my  reply  (3*’'^  S.  ix.  22),  and  may  contribute  to 
prove  that  the  ancient  religions  of  Egypt  and 
India  were  in  part,  if  not  wholly,  the  same.  I 
have  taken  this  table  from  an  article  on  the 
Egyptian  Origin  of  Brahmanism,”  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Madras  Journal  of  Literature  and 
Science,  a work  unknown  and  not  procurable  in 
this  country. 


Egypt. 

Num,  with  the 
hooded  snake. 


Italy. 


Pecht,  the  monkey 

Pan. 

god. 

Apis,  with  the  head 

of  a bull. 

Phtah. 

Vulcan. 

Chunsu. 

Hercules. 

Sebak,  the  croco- 

dile-headed deity. 

Anubis. 

Hermes. 

Ptah,  the  deformed 

dAvarf. 

Anuke. 

Vesta. 

Khem,  the  phallic 

Phallus. 

god. 

Isis,  AAuth  the  cres- 

Diana. 

cent  moon. 


Tefnu,  the  lion- 
headed goddess. 

Apt,  with  the  head 
of  the  hippopota- 
mus. 


Isis,  the  lotus  god-  Ceres, 
dess. 

Amun,  lord  of  Hea-  Jupiter  Amon. 
ven. 

Seb,  the  father  of  Saturn. 

Osiris. 

Osiris.  Bacchus. 


Hethor.  Venus  marina. 

Isis,  wife  of  Osiris.  Isis. 

Hethor,  with  the 
head  of  a cow. 

Tet,  lord  of  the 
moon. 

Neith.  Minerva. 


Her.  Horus. 

Anubis,  dog-headed  Hermes  canis. 

Nubi,  with  the  sj^m^ 
bol  of  the  boar. 

The  ram  - headed 
god,  Nu. 

Seb,  with  the  goose. 

Apep,  the  serpent 
slain  b}^  a deity. 

Hapi  Mu,  the  river 
goddess,  bearing 
aquatic  plants. 

Anta,  goddess  of 
war,  wielding  a 
battle  axe  and 
spear. 

Typhon  Bebon,  the 
destroyer. 

Osiris,  as  the  great  Minos, 
judge. 


India. 

Nagum,  with  the 
hooded  snake. 

Han  uman,the  mon- 
key god. 

Nandee,  the  bull  of 
Iswara. 

Agni,  god  of  fire. 

Chrishna. 

V aruna,  with  the 
crocodile. 

Nared,  son  of  Bra- 
mah. 

Buddah  Avatar,  the 
deformed  dwarf. 

Swaha,  Avife  of 
Agni. 

The  Lingam  god. 

Anna-Purna  Devi^ 
with  the  crescent 
moon. 

Cali,  the  lion-headed 
goddess,  and  Nar 
Singha. 

Mahish  A sura,  a 
monster  with 
head  of  a buffalo' 
living  in  water. 

Luchmee,  the  lotus 
goddess. 

Indra,  god  of  Hea- 
ven. 

The  first  Menu. 

Bagis,  the  patron  of 
the  vine. 

Rhemba. 

Isi,  Avife  of  IsAvara. 

Isani,  with  the  head 
of  a cow. 

Chandra. 

SeresAA'ati,  Avife  of 
Bramah. 

Heri. 

Cerbura,  the  dog  di- 
vinity of  Yama. 

Y arah,  the  boar 
avatar  of  Vish- 
na. 

The  ram- headed 
god,  attendant  on 
Vera  Bhadra. 

Brahma,  on  the 
goose  Hanasa. 

Caliya,  the  serpent 
slain  by  Chrish- 
na. 

Ganga,  the  riA^er 
goddess,  bearing 
aquatic  plants. 

Durgah,  goddess  of 
war,  Avielding 
spears  & swords. 

Buban  Siva,  the 
destroA^er. 

Dhermarajah,  the 
great  judge. 
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Egypt.  Italy. 

Osiris,  in  the  tiara 
and  dress  of  Vish- 


India. 

Vishnu. 


nu. 

Osiris,  as  the  sun. 

Osiris,  or  Isiris.  Bromius  or 

Bruma. 

Xutpe,  Cybele. 

Ra,  with  the  hawk’s 
head. 

The  Scaraheus,  sig- 
nificant of  a god 
or  his  power. 


Suryen,  Rama 
Chrishna. 

Ysiris  Bramah. 

Bhavani. 

Garuda,  with  the 
hawk’s  head. 

The  tortoise  ava- 
tar. 


H.  C. 


FATHER  LA  CHAISE  : DUCHESS  OF  PORTS- 
MOUTH. 

In  tlie  year  1703,  there  was  printed  and  sold 
by  the  Booksellers  of  London  and  Westminster,” 
London,  a thick  and  very  extraordinary  work,  of 
which  the  following  is  the  title  : — 

“ The  History  of  Father  la  Chaise,  Jesuite  and  Confes- 
sor to  Lewis  XIV.,  present  King  of  France,  discovering 
the  Secret  Intreagues  by  him  carried  on,  as  well  in  the 
Court  of  England,  as  in  all  the  Courts  of  Europe,  to  ad- 
vance the  great  Designs  of  the  King  his  Master.  Made 
English  from  the  French  Original.  The  second  Edition.” 

The  first  volume,  exclusive  of  preface,  contains 
376  leaves.  The  second  volume  has  neither  title 
or  preface,  and  is  paged  regularly  until  it  reaches  the 
238th  page,  where  it  stops  abruptly,  and  a new 
pagination  commences,  which  terminates  at  page 
l79.  It  would  thus  seem,  that  the  book  had  been 
printed  in  detached  portions  at  different  times. 
The  first  volume  chiefly  relates  to  the  political 
intrigues  of  Father  la  Chaise,  mixed  up,  however, 
with  rather  strange  personal  adventures ; and  the 
second  has  the  “ secret  particulars  ” of  his  life : his 
amours  with  several  ladies  of  the  highest  quality, 
and  the  pleasant  adventures  that  befell  him  during 
the  whole  course  of  his  gallantries.” 

The  copy  before  me  came  from  the  library  of 
George  Lockhart  of  Carnwath  and  has  his  book- 
plate on  the  back  of  the  title.  He  was  the 
author  of  the  valuable  M^emoirs  of  the  Afairs  of 
Scotland,  originally  printed  in  8vo,  1714'  with  a 
preface  by  Sir  David  Dalrymple,  youngest  son  of 
the  first  Viscount  Stair,  and  which  forms  the  first 
portion  of  the  important  historical  collection  of 
the  Lockhart  Papers,  given  to  the  public  bj^  An- 
thony Aufrere,  Esq.,  London,  1817,  in  two 
volumes,  4to. 

^ In  the  preface  the  author  states,  that  to  give 
his  name  would  of  necesiiity  expose  him  to  the 
certainty  of  persecution,  and  probably  assassina- 
tion, even  if  resident  in  Britain,  as  the  Jesuits 
could  reach  him  there ; or,  indeed,  in  any  por- 
tion of  the  world  in  which  he  could  be  found. 
Certainly,  from  the  way  he  treats  the  reverend 
ecclesiastic,  such  a result  might  assuredly  be 


anticipated.  To  what  extent  his  statements 
may  be  believed  is  difiicult  to  say;  but,  as  the 
book  itself  may  be  in  the  hands  of  some  one  better 
qualified  to  judge  of  its  veracity  than  myself,  I 
have  ventured  to  insert  these  particulars  in 
& Q.,”  trusting  that  some  of  its  numerous 
readers  will  be  so  obliging  as  to  state  their  opinion 
on  the  point. 

The  folloAving  is  the  description  given  of  La 
Chaise’s  personal  appearance,  which  may  be  ac- 
cepted as  correct : — 

“ He  is  middle  sized,  slender  enough,  and  who  goes  now 
somewhat  stooping.  His  nose  compact,  but  large,  and 
somewhat  like  a hawk’s  beak.  His  complexion  fresh  and 
ruddy,  the  marks  of  a healthy  constitution  ; his  mouth  a 
little  too  apt  to  gape,  and  shew  his  teeth,  which  are  none 
of  the  handsomest,  though  sound  enough.  His  eyes,  which 
are  the  most  agreeable  part  of  his  face,  are  blue,  and  well 
enchas’d.  They  are  usually  call’d  the  mirrors  of  the  soul ; 
but  certainly  they  are  not  so  in  him,  unless  you’ll  say 
that  she  never  shews  any  more  than  one  side  there,  which 
is  flattery  and  complacency.  We  must  confess  he  does 
with  his  ejvs  what  he  pleases  ; but  usually  he  will  have 
them  to  be  milde,  engaging,  and  full  of  friendship.  Nor 
is  he  less  skilful  to  compose  his  mien  and  garb,  than  his 
looks.  You  would  swear,  did  you  but  see  his  modest  air 
and  his  affable  behaviour,  that  he  Avas  the  best  natur’d, 
the  most  doAvn-right  person,  and  most  easily  wrought 
upon  in  the  world.  To  great  persons  he  is  humble,  creeps 
and  cringes,  and  nothing  drops  from  his  lips  but  protes- 
tations of  fidelity,  services,  and  a most  entire  and  absolute- 
deA^otion.” — P.  4. 

His  moral  character  may  or  may  not  be  fairly 
given.  We  shall  extract  a part  of  what  is  said  on 
that  siibj  cct.  After  a description  of  his  audiences, 
the  author  proceeds  touching  his  inside : ” — 

“ The  foul  concealments  of  his  breast  are  impenetrable : 
He  is  knaA'e  and  Avicked  beyond  imagination — does  good 
to  few,  mischief  to  thoiAsands,  unless  it  be  to  the  eccle- 
siastics to  whom  he  is  obliged  to  distribute  benefices,  be- 
cause that  otherwise  theA^  would  lye  A*acant.  But  the 
man  is  unborn  for  whom  he  did  a kindness  of  his  oaati  in- 
clination ; or  if  CA'en  he  does  one,  be  confident  ’tis  out  of 
some  prospect  of  interest.  There  are  tAfo  sorts  of  persons 
with  Avhom  he  is  neAvr  to  be  reconciled — Honest  men,  and 
those  that  are  in  faAmui'.  The  first,  because  he  in  nothings 
resembles  ’em  ; the  second,  by  reason  he  is  jealous  of  ’em, 
and  for  that  he  Avould  fain  possess  the  Prince’s  ear  alone 
by  himself.  He  loves  his  pleasures  and  his  ease  more  than 
any  courtier,  and  his  inclination  leads  him  to  luxury  and 
expence.” 

The  book  contains  a mass  of  odd  information, 
and  there  is  in  the  first  volume  a singular  account 
of  the  method  by  which,  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  La  Chaise,  and  the  blandishments  of  the 
Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  Charles  H.  became  a pen- 
sioner of  Louis  XIV.  A very  accurate  description 
of  the  person  of  this  celebrated  lady  is  inserted^ 
and  one  which  coincides  with  the  paintings  and 
contemporary  engravings  of  her  Grace. 

The  second  volume  has  less  appearance  of 
reality  than  the  preAUOus  one.  There  is  intro- 
duced some  strange  particulars  relative  to  Madame 
de  Maintenon  whilst  living  in  family  with  her 
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first  liiisband,  Scarroii,  and  antecedent  to  her  in- 
troduction to  le  grand  monarque.”  Indeed  we 
may  hazard  an  opinion,  that  the  scandal  in  the 
first  volume  was  so  much  approved  hy  the  public 
at  the  time,  as  to  induce  some  other  hand  to  manu- 
facture a supplement  still  more  scandalous,  in 
which  a few  grains  of  truth  were  mixed  up  with 
.an  enormous  quantity  of  falsehood.  J.  M. 


NEWLY  DISCOVERED  PORTRAIT  OF 
SHAKESPEARE. 

The  following  paragraph  has  been  going  the 
round  of  the  papers,  but  I have  seen  no  notice  of 
it  in  N.  & Q.”  A newly  discovered  portrait  of 
Shakespeare  must  be  of  great  national  value, 
and  I hope  Dr.  Clay  will  be  able  to  establish  its 
authenticity : — 

“A  beautiful  portrait  in  oil  of  this  great  poet  has  just 
been  discovered,  and  is  now  the  property  of  Charles  Clay, 
M.D.,  of  Manchester,  The  style  of  painting  and  richness 
of  colour  and  finish  are  quite  equal  to  and  not  unlike  the 
best  of  Sir  Peter  Lely’s,  though  evidently  of  an  earlier 
date.  In  it  the  connoisseur  will  unmistakably  recognise 
the  hand  of  a great  master.  All  who  have  seen  it  ac- 
knowledge it  as  being  the  most  pleasing  of  all  the  portraits 
of  Shakespeare  extant,  and  what  is  of  still  greater  im- 
portance in  so  interesting  a subject,  it  exhibits  more  com- 
pletely that  intellectual  capacity  in  which  the  other 
likenesses,  whether  in  oil,  engraving,  or  sculpture,  are  so 
painfulH  deficient.  The  general  outline  is  similar  to  the 
Chandos  portrait  now  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery, 
but  in  execution  far  surpasses  it.  We  may  remark  that 
the  sugar-loaf  form  of  the  cranium,  so  generally  to  be 
observed  in  the  busts  and  portraits  of  Shakespeare,  is 
avoided  in  Dr.  Clay’s  portrait.  No  anatomist  or  phy- 
siologist could  with  propriety  admit  the  generally  re- 
ceived formation  of  Shcikespeare’s  head,  for  the  height  of 
the  forehead  requires  a lateral  expanse  to  support  it,  in 
■order  to  accommodate  that  full  power  and  breadth  of  in- 
tellect specially  characteristic  of  the  poet.  Dr.  Clay’s 
portrait  gives  breadth  proportionate  to  the  altitude.  The 
face  is  thoughtful  and  slightly  touched  with  melancholy, 
the  eyes  being  remarkably  expressive  and  pleasing.  Many 
critics  have  objected  to  the  Chandos  portrait  on  account 
•of  its  foreign  cast  of  features  ; here  we  have  the  type  of 
a true  Englishman  of  the  Elizabethan  period ; there  are 
no  earrings,  as  in  the  Chandos,  the  clothing  being  simple 
■and  unadorned  ; the  collar  is  without  strings,  less  in  size, 
and  where  it  meets  in  front  shows  a portion  of  the  throat 
below  the  beard  ; the  collar  itself  is  not  so  stiff  as  in  other 
portraits.  If  we  might  venture  an  opinion  from  the  luxu- 
riance of  the  hair,  which  is  of  rich  brown,  tinted  with 
auburn,  this  picture  must  have  been  painted  at  an  earlier 
period  of  life  than  the  Chandos  portrait.  The  face  is 
nearly  full,  the  hair  higher  over  the  forehead  and  falling 
partiall}^  and  gracefully  over  the  collar  on  the  left  side. 
The  portrait  has  been  "carefully  relined,  and  is  in  an  old- 
fashioned  frame  of  the  period.  There  is  not  quite  so  much 
of  the  body  in  view  as  in  the  Chandos,  four  buttons  only 
below  the  vest  visible,  whilst  in  the  Chandos  there  are 
seven  or  eight.  The  size  is  24  inches  by  20.  Dr.  Clay 
is  in  possession  of  proofs  of  its  having  been  the  property 
of  one  family  for  more  than  a century,  and  is  now  making 
further  inquiries  as  to  its  history.  Many  capable  of  judg- 
ing have  seen  this  painting,  and  all  pronounce  it  a genuine 
antique,  and  it  is  in  the  finest  possible  preservation.” 

T.  B. 


NATIONAL  PORTRAIT  EXHIBITION,  186G. 

Portrait  or  Wycliite.  — It  may  be  well  to 
call  attention  at  tlie  present  time  to  the  existence 
of  a fine  portrait  of  this  celerated  Reformer,  by . 
Sir  Antonio-a-More,  in  the  Rectory  House  at 
Wyclifie,  in  Yorkshire,  which  was  presented  and 
left  as  an  heir-loom  to  his  successors  by  the  well- 
known  Dr.  Zouch,  some  time  rector  of  that  parish, 
and  prebendary  of  Durham.  Dr.  Zouch,  by-the- 
way,  is  another  instance  of  one  who  could  and  did 
say  nolo  episcopal!, ” having  refused  the  bishopric 
of  Carlisle  in  1807.  Vide  Memoirs  by  Wrangham 
prefixed  to  his  Works,  p.  Ivi.  E.  H.  A. 


Abbot  Wasema:^  oe  Tewkesbery. — On  read- 
ing my  last  query  in  ^‘N.  & Q.”  (3"^  S.  ix.  76),  I 
observe  that  John  Wakeman  is  erroneously  de- 
scribed as  last  Abbot  of  Gloucester.  He  was  last 
Abbot  of  Tewkesbury,  and  first  Bishop  of  Glou- 
cester. I take  the  opportunity  of  mentioning, 
though  perhaps  it  may  be  unnecessary,  that  many 
old  and  valuable  portraits  are  to  be  found  in  the 
halls  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  the  Colleges  and  halls 
of  the  Universities,  and  the  various  town  halls 
and  council  chambers  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

JoHR  J.  Powell. 

Temple. 

Dr.  Johy  WAEEMAisr : Abbot  Parker  (3*'^^  S. 
ix.  76.) — Mr.  Johk  J.  Powell,  Q.C.,  has  made  a 
mistake  in  describing  Dr.  Wakeman  as  last 
Abbot  of  Gloucester.”  John  Wakeman,  D.D., 
was  last  Abbot  of  Tewkesbury  and  first  Bishop  of 
Gloucester,  when  the  see  was  erected  by  Henry 
VIH.,  A.D.  1541.  I have  no  city  or  county  his- 
tory at  hand  ,*  but  if  my  memory  serves  me  faith- 
fully, William  Malverne,  or  Parker,  was  the  “ last 
Abbot  of  (St.  Peter’s)  Gloucester.”  According  to 
Anthony  Wood,  Malverne  and  Parker  were  one 
and  the  same  person ; but  I have  seen  it  stated 
(qu.  by  Sir  Robert  Atkyns  ?)  that  the  two  names 
represent  two  distinct  persons.  If,  in  the  coming 
National  Portrait  Exhibition,  an  accredited  por- 
trait of  Malverne  and  one  of  Parker  could  be  ex- 
hibited, we  might  decide  with  some  degree  of 
certainty  whether  Gloucester  had  thirty-three  or 
only  thirty-two  abbots.  N ot  that  it  is  a matter 
of  very  great  importance,  save  that  it  is  always 
well  to  settle  moot-historical  questions,  be  they 
never  so  trifling.  S.  R.  T.  Mayer. 

Gloucester. 


Portrait  oe  Accepted  FREWEisr  (3’"'^  S.  ix. 
76.)  — There  are  three  portraits  known  of  this 
prelate : — 1,  at  Bishopthorpe,  Y^ork ; 2,  at  Mag- 
dalen College,  Oxon;  3,  at  Brickwall,  Northiam, 
Sussex.  No.  2 is  inferior  in  execution  to  the 
others,  and  may  not  be  an  original  portrait. 
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The  Future  of  Belgittm.  — The  following 
scrap^  which  I have  cut  from  one  of  the  morning 
papers,  is  worthy,  I think,  of  preservation  in 
N.  & Q.” : — 

“ A Belgian  paper  publishes  the  following  curious  pro- 
phecy relativ^e  to  the  future  of  Belgium,  which  is  stated 
to  have  been  made  by  the  famous  physician,  Cornelius 
Gemma  (born  at  Liege,  1535  ; died,  1575),  and  preserved 
by  Justus  Lipsius  ; — ‘ The  heavens  announce  it : a happy 
time  will  come,  when  the  Belgian  land  will  shine  in  its 
own  light.  Oh,  beloved  fatherland  ! thy  sadness  is  deep, 
for  thou  must  fear  the  Spaniard  and  the  Austrian,  keep 
off  the  Frenchman  and  the  Batavian.  fellow  citi- 
zens, the  sky  will  look  threatening  to  you  for  two  cen- 
turies and  a half  more.  But  when  a third  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  (1830)  shall  have  passed,  then,  beloved 
fatherland,  will  Ifeedom  and  glory  be  thine,  then  wilt 
thou  shine  in  splendour,  misfortune  will  far  from  thee, 
and  God  will  be  v/ith  the  Belgian  people.” 

T.  B. 

The  Gipsy’s  Bhtme. — The  proverb  communi- 
cated to  N.  & Q.”  of  December  30,  1865,  is  not 
peculiar  to  our  gipsies,  but  belongs  to  our  northern 
district.  It  is  variously  spoken,  and  I give  you 
another  version : — 

“ A man  may  spare. 

And  still  be  bare. 

If  his  wife  be  nowt,  if  his  wife  be  nowt ; 

But  a man  may  spend. 

And  have  money  to  lend, 

If  his  wife  be  owt,  if  his  wife  be  owt.” 

The  south  country  reader,  if  he  would  be  cor- 
rect in  his  pronunciation,  Vv^ill  please  to  make 
“owt”  and  “nowt”  to  rhyme  with  shout.  C. 

Xewcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Warborough  Chtjrch.  — The  following  may 
be  worth  a place  in  “ N.  & Q.”  : “ lewd  . i . did  . 
LIVE  & EVIL  . DID  . I . DWEL,  Kobert  Cox,  1616.” 
The  above  inscription  is  cut  on  the  tower  of  War- 
borough  church,  Oxfordshire.  The  words  read 
the  same  either  way.  Tlie  date  of  the  year  is 
that  in  which  the  tower  was  built. 

Sidney  Beisly. 

Sydenham. 

Anthony  Parsons  : Curious  Edinburgh  Ad- 
vertisement, 1710.  — The  advertiser,  Anthony 
Parsons,  amongst  other  nostrums,  specially  men- 
tions “the  orvietan”  for  expelling  poison.  The 
medicine  which  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  Kenihvorth, 
says  was  so  successfully  administered  to  the  Earl 
of  Sussex. 

(From  the  Scots  Postman,  Sept.  21,  1710.) 

“ In  the  Hammer-mens-land,  at  the  ISIagdalene  ‘ Chap- 
pie,’ near  the  head  of  the  Cowgate,  lives  Anthony  Par- 
sons, who,  in  his  travels  above  30  3'ears  in  this  and 
other  countrej’s,  has  attained  to  the  method  of  curing 
many  diseases  incident  to  men,  women,  and  children  ; 
more  especially  those  of  the  eyes,  and  according  to  the 
best  of  his  knowledge,  lets  the  Patient  know  if  cureable 
or  not. 

“ Nota. — These  following  medicines  and  others,  usualty 
sold  on  Stages  (Avith  a printed  account  of  their  virtue  and 


uses),  may  be  had  of  him  truely  prepared,  and  cheaper  than 
those  that  keep  stages  can  afford  them  : — The  Orvietan,* 
famous  for  expelling  poyson,  measles,  and  other  infec- 
tious distempers.  His  purging  pills,  wdiich  may  be  safety 
taken  by  }’oung  or  old  in  all  seasons  of  the  year.  His 
balsam  for  wounds.  His  oynment  for  scalds.  Powder  to 
kill  worms.  A Avater  to  stop  bleeding,  and  a water  for 
sore  eyes. — Nota.  He  may  be  spoken  Avith  at  Mr.  Man’s, 
the  foot  of  the  Broad  Wynd,  on  the  Shoar  of  Leith,  on 
Tuesday"  and  ^aturduAg  from  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning 
till  four  in  the  afternoon.” 

J.  M. 

Epitaph  on  a Clockmaker  in  Lydford 
Churchyard,  Devon. — 

“ Here  lies,  in  a horizontal  position,  the  outside  Case  of 
George  Routleigh,  Watchmaker,  Avhose  abilities-  11 
that  line  Avere  a credit  to  his  profession.  Integrity  Avas 
the  Main-spring  and  prudence  the  Regulator  of  all  the 
actions  of  his  life.  Humane,  generous,  and  liberal,  his 
Hand  never  stopped  till  he  liad  relieved  distress.  So 
nicety  regulated  Av^ere  all  his  Motions  that  he  never  went 
wrong,  except  when  set  agoing  bA^  people  who  did  not 
knoAV  his  Key  : eA^en  then  he  AA^as  easity  set  right  again. 
He  had  the  art  of  disposing  his  Time  so  Avell,  that  his 
Hours  glided  aAvay  in  a perpetual  round  of  pleasure  and 
delight,  till  an  unlucty^  Minute  put  a stop  to  his  exist- 
ence. He  departed  this  life  Noa'.  14,  1802,  aged  57, 
Wound  up  in  the  hopes  of  being  thoroughl}’-  cleansed  and 
repaired,  and  set  agoing  in  the  next  AAmrld.” 

The  above,  it  is  said,  was  Avritten  by  tbe  man 
himself.  Tl.  T.  E. 

The  Bells  of  Peterborough  Cathedral. — 
The  following  extract  from  a letter  published  in 
The  Peterborough  Advertiser,  Jan.  20,  1866,  may 
be  interesting  to  Mr.  Ellacombe  and  other 
readers  of  this  journal : — 

“ Up  to  the  month  of  April,  1831,  there  Avere  ten  bells 
in  the  steeple,  and  on  the  15th  of  that  month  live  bells 
were  removed,  having  been  sold  to  the  late  Mi-.  Dobson, 
bell-founder,  of  Downham,  Xorfolk : the  following  in- 
scriptions upon  them  Avere  copied  bA-  me  at  that  time  : — 

1st  Bell.  — ‘ Cantemus  Domino  canticum  novum,’ 
Heni'A’'  Penn,  Fusore,  1709. 

2nd. — ‘Venite  exultemus  Domino,’  William  Waring, 
Precent.,  1709. 

3rd. — ‘ Gloria  Deo  in  excelsis,’  Richard  Cumberland, 
Prieb  ; Henry  Penn,  Fusore,  1709. 

4th. — ‘Voce  mea  ad  Dom.,’  John  Balderston,  D.D., 
Praib.,  1709. 

5th. — ‘ Benedictum  sit  nomen  Dni.,’  John  TaAdor,  A.M., 
Pneb.,  1709. 

6th. — ‘ Te  decet  IlA-mnus,’  Richd.  ReA’iiolds,  LL.D., 
Pneb.,  1709. 

7th. — ‘ Psallam  Deo  meo  quamdiu  sum,’  Thos.  Ball, 
Prceb.,  1709. 

8th. — ‘ Magnificate  mecum  Dominum,’  John  EA-ans, 
Prajb. ; HenrA^  Penn,  Fusore,  1709. 

9th.f — ‘ Et  Deum  laudaiuus,’  White  Kennett,  SS.T.P., 
Decano  ; Henr}"  Penn,  Fusore,  1709. 

* “ And  Avith  these  drugs,”  says  Wajdand,  “ Avill  I this 
very  day  compound  the  true  Orvietan — that  noble  medi- 
cine Avhich  is  so  seldom  found  genuine  and  effective 
within  these  realms  of  Europe.” — Kenilworth  {Waverley 
Novels,  A-ol.  xxii.  p.  244). 

“ f The  old  9th  bell  was  cracked  in  the  A^ear  1819,  and 
the  present  one  Avas  re-cast,  and  used  at  Bie  opening  of 
the  Cathedral,  after  the  restoration,  in  1831.” 
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10th. — ‘ Pacem  te  poscimus  omnes,  concordise  res  parvse 
■crescunt,’  Richd.  Cumberland,  Episcop.,  1709. 

“ From  all  I have  been  able  to  learn  from  old  ringers 
respecting  the  condition  of  the  bells  for  many  years  pre- 
vious to  the  sale  of  the  five,  only  the  first  six  bells  were 
in  a ringable  condition,  and  remained  so  until  the  year 
1812  ; the  great  bell  being  kept  in  a proper  state  for 
ringing  at  funerals.  The  original  evil  appears  to  have 
been  the  hanging  of  the  ten  new  bells,  in  1709,  in  the  frames 
•occupied  by  the  old  bells,  which  were  not  sufficient  to 
carry  the  increased  weight  of  metal.  The  peal  of  ten 
was  very  fine,  being  of  the  celebrated  ‘ Rudhall  ’ make, 
of  Gloucester — ‘Penn’  (who  cast  many  peals  in  this 
locality)  being  supposed  to  have  been  one  of  that  firm. 

“ Bourn.  “ T.  B.”  | 

Ctjthbeet  Bede.  | 

Folk  Lore  oe  St.  Paxil’s  Day.  — To-da^^,  ! 
Jan.  25,  has  been  a lovely  day,  sunny  and  mild,  j 
A Huntingdonshire  cottager  said  to  me  : “ We  j 
shall  have  a fine  spring,  Sir.  There  is  an  old  ' 
proverb  that  says  : ‘ If  Paul’s  Day  is  fine,  it  will  ; 
be  a fine  spring.’  ” This  appears  to  be  a variation  I 
of  the  prediction  in  the  Shepherd’s  Almanack  for  ■ 
1676,  and  of  the  versified  proverb  that  begins  . 
with  the  couplet : — 

“ If  the  day  of  St.  Paul  be  clear, 

Then  shall  betide  a happy  year.” 

Cethbeet  Bede. 


eSueruiS. 

Ameeicanisms.  — I think  I cannot  be  the  only 
English  reader  of  those  American  tales  whose 
writers  are  said  to  have  “ struggled  in  at  the  gates 
of  the  heaven  of  popularity,  before  they  could  be 
closed  upon  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe,”  who  has  met 
with  sundry  expressions  which  require  translation 
to  be  properly  understood.  Will  any  of  your 
American  correspondents  help  me  to  the  compre- 
hension of  the  words  in  italics  in  the  following 
extracts  ? — 

“ I think  we  can  do  without  any  [bonnets]  . . . nice 
hoods  will  do  as  well.” 

“ Two  little  children  in  a tenement  house.’’' 

“ Have  you  made  Jo/mray-caAe  ? ” 

“ Her  mother  stopped  in  one  of  the  Avenues,  and  sig- 
nalled a car’’’ 

“ The  Indian  puddings  were  capital.” 

“ Squirrel  cups.”  [Flowers.] 

“ Bye  mush  ” 

The  poorest  of  vehicles  on  runners.”  [Wheels  ?] 

Heemeistteede. 

Bartlett  gives  ^^stocking-feet”  as  an  Ameri- 
canism. But  the  following  quotation  from 
Thackeray’s  Newcomes  (vol.  i.  chap,  viii.)  will 
show  that  he  is  wrong ; — 

“ Binnie  found  the  Colonel  in  his  sitting-room  arrayed 
in  what  are  called  in  Scotland  his  stocking-feet  . . . .” 

See  also  The  Reader,  vol.  iii.  p.  293. 

S.  W.  P. 

New  York. 


J.  Belchiee. — In  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette  of 
May  8,  1755,  are  advertised — 

“ Proposals  for  publishing,  by  subscription,  ‘ Some 
Observations  upon  the  Provinces  of  N.  Y.,  the  Jerseys, 
Penna.,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  in  4 Dissertations,  &c. 
By  J.  Belchier,  A.M.,  Vicar  of  Barton,  England.’” 

Was  this  book  ever  published,  either  in  Eng- 
land or  America  ? I do  not  find  it  in  Allibone, 
which  ought  to  be  full  in  matters  relating  to 
America.  St.  Th. 

A Qeeee  Coincidence.  — In  The  Old  Law 
(by  Massinger,  Middleton,  & Kowley),  Act  V., 
Scene  I.,  the  following  passage  occurs.  Gnotho, 
be  it  observed,  has  just  been  cheated  of  his  ex- 
pected bride : — 

“ Cook.  What  for  the  bridecake,  Gnotho  ? 

Gnotho.  Let  it  be  mouldy,  now  ’tis  out  of  season  ; 

Let  it  grow  out  of  date,  currant  and  reason  ; 

Let  it  be  chipt  and  chopt,  and  giv^en  to  chickens. 

No  more  is  got  by  that,  than  William  Dickms 

Got  by  his  wooden  dishes.” 

Mr.  Charles  Dickens  and  \i\S\Great  Expectations, 
with  the  jilted  Miss  Havisham,  must  instantly 
recur  to  every  mind. 

By  the  way,  who  was  William  Dickins  of  the 
text,  and  what  is  the  story  of  his  wooden  dishes  ? 

John  Addis. 

Rustington,  Littlehampton,  Sussex. 

The  Covent  Garden  Monthly  Eecordee.” 
Where  can  I find  any  account  of  this  periodical, 
or  refer  to  a copy  of  it  for  June,  1792  ? There  is 
no  copy  in  the  British  Museum.  C.  G. 

Goats  and  the  Cattle  Plaeee.  — Can  any  of 
the  readers  of  “N.  & Q.”  give  reliable  information 
as  to  the  letter  annexed,  which  I have  cut  out  of 
a Manchester  paper.  What  (if  any)  is  the  super- 
stition ? Has  it  anything  to  do  with  the  idea  of 
the  scape  goat,  or  is  there  any  truth  in  the  mat- 
ter ? — 

“ Sir,  — I send  you  the  following  observations,  if  you 
think  them  worth  a corner,  as  a hint  to  farmers.  In  days 
gone  by  the  old  farmers  were  accustomed  to  keep  a goat 
or  two  to  run  about  their  farmsteads.  They  had  a notion 
that  the  goats  kept  off  many  diseases  from  their  cattle, 
and  kept  them  healthy.  For  some  cause  or  other  this  old 
practice  has  died  out ; we  may  go  hundreds  of  miles  and 
not  find  a goat  on  the  farms.  It  is  very  remarkable  that 
hitherto  we  hear  veiy  little  of  the  cattle  plague  in  Wales 
or  yet  in  Ireland,  both  places  notorious  for  breeding  and 
ketying  goats  on  the  farms.  The  old  farmers  looked  upon 
the  goat  as  the  doctor  among  the  cattle,  as  we  now  look 
upon  the  tench  among  the  finny  tribe  as  sort  of  cure- ’em- 
ail.”— Manchester  Courier,  Januar}’  29,  1866. 

L.  H.  M. 

Godeeey  Goodman. — Me.  J.  Poivell  inquires, 
among  others,  for  the  portrait  of  Godfrey  Good- 
man, Bishop,  1624.”  S.  ix.  76.)  Would  he 
kindly  communicate  any  particulars  respecting 
him,  Lis  birth  and  origin,  his  see,  and  whether  he 
had  any  relative  a judge,  as  the  present  writer  be- 
lieves that  a member  of  that  family  attained  a seat 
on  the  bench  ? X.  Y.  Z. 
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Mr.  Grimani. — I have  in  my  possession  a book 
printed  in  Bath  entirely  in  French.  Its  title  — 

“ Calepin  ; on,  Grammaire  Philosophique,  ou  FiSquisse 
des  Moeairs  dii  Dix-Huitieme  Siecle,  ou  tout  ce  que  Ton 
voudra.  Compose  par  M.  Grimani,  qui  n’est  ni  Docteur, 
ni  Pretre,  ni  Academicien.  Ouvrage  Instructif,  Amusant, 
■et  Interessant.  'A  la  portee  de  tout  le  Monde  quand  il 
est  de  mauvaise  Humeur,  ou  qu’il  n’a  rien  de  mieux  a 
faire.  'A  Bath  : Impidme  par  S.  Hazard,  et  vendu  chez 
liii,  &c.  1792.” 

Who  was  Grimani  ? Semper  Viree^s. 

Somerset. 

Inscribed  Morteary  Urns.  — A short  time 
since  I purchased  in  Dublin  two  small  but  highly 
ornamented  urns  of  baked  clay,  which  were  found 
last  summer  in  a tumulus  near  Kildare.  One  is 
triangular  in  form,  and  has  on  each  side  a lozeuge- 
shaped  space,  in  which  are  ancieiit  Irish  letters. 
Two  of  these  spaces  are  unfortunately  so  injured 
that  onl}^  the  terminal  letters  remain,  but  the 
third  space  is  preserved,  and  in  it  are  the  three 
letters  A K T.  This  is  a name  frequently  met 
with  in  Irish  MSS.  In  the  next  compartment 
are  the  letters  0 and  E,  the  middle  of  the  word 
being  hopelessly  defaced.  The  remaining  space 
is  also  much  injured,  so  that  only  portions  of  the 
letters  remain.  The  0 and  E may  have  formed 
part  of  the  word  oge  (little)  j and  the  urn,  which 
is  partly  filled  with  incinerated  bones,  and  mea- 
sures only  four  inches  in  height,  may  thus  have 
held  the  remains  of  Little  Art. 

But,  to  keep  well  clear  of  conjecture,  we  have 
here,  I believe,  the  Jirst  instance  of  a mortuary 
urn  bearing  a lettered  inscription.  Should  other 
instances  be  known,  I shall  be  glad  to  hear  either 
direct,  or  through  the  medium  of  “ N.  & Q.”  The 
second  urn  contained  either  the  heart  and  viscera, 
or  was  filled  with  incense,  as  it  was  of  different 
form,  and  held  a black  oily  substance. 

Egbert  Day,  June. 

Cork. 

Instrumental  Music  in  the  Synagogue. — 
Dauney,  in  his  Dissertation  on  Scotish  Music, 
makes  the  following  quotation  from  the  Epistle 
to  Dardanus,  attributed  to  St.  Jerome  : — 

“ Synagogue  antiquis  teinporibus  fuit  Chorus  quoque 
simplex,  pellis  cum  cIuoSms  (sic)  cicutis  leriis,  et  per  pri- 
mam  inspiratur,  secunda  vocem  emittit.” 

Pellis  cum  duabus  cicutis  seriis,”  Dauney 
treats  as  explanatory  of  chorus,  which  he  trans- 
lates ‘^bagpipe.”  It  will  doubtless  strike  most 
readers  as  something  new  to  hear  that  instru- 
mental music  of  any  kind,  and  of  all  other  kinds 
that  of  the  bagpipe,  was  in  ancient  times  in  use 
in  the  synagogue.  In  modern  times,  we  know 
that  they  have  introduced  the  organ. 

Is  this  epistle  ^-attributed  to  St.  Jerome” 
genuine  ? And  if  it  be  genuine,  what  is  its  pre- 
cise value  as  an  authority  ? Bourdon. 

Glasgow. 


“ Liber  de  Divinis  Virtutibus.” — In  a cata- 
logue of  books  of  the  time  of  King  Henry  VIII., 
mention  is  made  of  ^^An  Englishe  booke  called 
Liber  de  Diuinis  Virtutihusi’’  Can  this  work  be 
identified  ? A.  0.  V.  P. 

J.  Massie  oe  'Westminster, — Who  was  this 
person  ? Among  the  Breadalbane  books  sold 
lately  here,  there  was  a rather  singular  and  inter- 
esting collection  of  Tracts  on  the  British  Sugar 
Colony,  Observations  on  the  Coin  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, Knowledge  of  Commerce,  Malt  and  Beer 
Taxes,  Establishment  of  Charity  Houses  andEound- 
ing  Hospitals,  Naval  Power  of  France,  New  Cyder 
Tax,  Establishment  of  Marine  Forces,  &c.,  1759-62, 
collected  together  in  one  volume,  4to.  They  ap- 
peared to  have  been  drawn  up  by  him,  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  consideration  of  the  parliament  and 
people  of  Great  Britain.*  T.  G.  S. 

EclinLurgli. 

George  More,  Esq.  — Was  the  abovenamed 
gentleman  the  author  of  a tractate  entitled  Prhi- 
cigles  for  Yong  Princes  (London,  1629,  small  4to), 
in  any  way  connected  with  Sir  Thomas  More  ? 
The  Chancellor  had  one  son,  who  married  Anne 
Cresacre,  by  whom  it  is  said  he  had  five  sons : 
the  eldest  of  whom  was  named  Thomas,  who 
was  also  married,  and  had  thirteen  children : the 
eldest  of  whom,  being  a zealous  Eoman  Catholic, 
gave  over  his  estate  to  his  youngest  brother  and 
took  orders  at  Borne.  See  Appendix  to  Singer’s 
beautiful  reprint  of  Eoper’s  Life  of  More,  p.  170. 

The  principles  ” are  excellent,  and  evince  the 
learning  and  research  of  the  writer.  He  might 
certainly  be  a grandson,  or  more  probably  a great- 
grandson  of  the  Chancellor.  J.  M. 

^‘Munimenta  Historia  Scotica.” — Some  time 
ago  it  was  announced  that  there  was  going  to  be 
published,  and  issued  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Lord  Clerk  Eegister  of  Scotland,  a series  of  works 
illustrative  of  Scottish  History,  similar  to  those 
which  are  in  course  of  publication  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Master  of  the  Bolls,  pertaining  to  The 
Chronicles  and  Memorials  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. 

Can  any  of  your  correspondents  give  any  in- 
formation as  to  this  intended  series  ? What  is  it 
to  consist  of,  whence  are  the  materials  to  be  got, 
and  who  are  the  parties  that  have  been  selected 
to  be  the  editors  of  the  same  ? I have  not  seen 
any  prospectus  of  such,  but  it  is  reported  that 
among  the  first  of  the  series  are  to  be  reprints  or 
new  editio7is  of  Father  Junius'  Critical  Essay  (pub- 

[*  It  is  surprising  that  the  personal  history  of  this  cele- 
brated pamphleteer  is  unknown.  The  following  notice  of 
liis  death  occurs  in  the  Gent.  Mag.  of  Nov.  1784,  p.  876  : 
“ Died  in  Holborn,  Nov.  1,  1784,  Mr.  Joseph  Massie,  well 
known  for  his  political  writings.”  For  a list  of  his  numer- 
ous works  see  Watt’s  Bibliotheca  Britannica. — Ed.  J 
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lished  in  1729)  ; and  Fordun's  Scotichronicon  (pub- 
lished in  1727  by  Hearne,  and  also  in  1759  by 
Goodall)^  &c.  Now,  although  these  works  be, 
in  the  language  of  the  trade,  rather  scarce,  yet 
they  are  not  quite  unattainable  by  the  select  few 
collectors  of  such  books.  In  these  circumstances, 
I humbly  think — with  all  deference — that  the  go- 
yernment  will  not  give  their  consent  to  any  such 
proceedings,  for  it  will  be  a wasting  of  the  public 
money.  If  there  be  in  the  repositories  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Public  Records  here  any  valu- 
able manuscripts,  public  letters,  and  papers  per- 
taining"to  an  illustration  of  the  affairs  of  Scotland, 
which  will  be  an  advantage  to  the  country,  then 
by  all  means  let  such  be  printed,  now  that  the 
Abbotsford,  Bannatyne,  and  Maitland  Clubs  have 
ceased  to  do  so ; but  no  reprintmg  of  such  like 
works  as  I have  mentioned. 

Thos,  G.  Stevensoit. 

Edinburgh. 

Okiental  Gej^-ealogies.  — It  is  very  often 
authoritatively  stated  that  the  ancient  Jews,  like 
other  orientals,  even  in  the  present  day,  were  very 
particular  about  their  genealogies.  Having  neither 
among  the  Turks,  Arabs,  nor  other  eastern  races 
with  whom  I have  lived,  succeeded  in  finding 
evidence  of  superior  genealogical  accuracy,  al- 
though constantly  meeting  with  most  pretentious 
claims  to  illustrious  descent,  I am  curious  to  learn 
whether  any  one  can  say,  from  actual  knowledge, 
on  what  principles  the  genealogical  registers  of 
Jews  and  other  orientals  were  kept,  and  also  whe- 
ther any  ancient  and  authentic  Jew  registers  are 
in  existence.  J.  B.  M. 

Perieication  of  Adeastes. — In  the  1st  Book 
of  Herodotus  (Clio),  in  the  35th  chapter  is  the 
following  passage  concerning  the  purification  of 
Adrastus  : eart  Se  'irapaTrXricrli'  tj  Kadapcris  roici  hv^olcri 

Ka\  'TGi(Ti"EXK7](n. 

Can  you  inform  me  where  I can  find  any  in- 
formation about  these  ceremonies  ? W.  A.  M. 

Quotations. — I have  seen  somewhere,  that  an 
English  translation  (I  think  Fawkes’s  of  Apol- 
lonius Bhodius)  was  no  better  than  the  wrong 
side  of  a piece  of  tapestry — a simile  borrowed  from 
an  eminent  writer.  Can  any  of  your  correspon- 
dents tell  me  where  it  is  to  be  found  ? 

Thomas  E.  Winnington. 

“ The  dial  spoke  not,  but  it  made  shrewd  signs, 

And  pointed  full  upon  the  stroke  of  murder.” 

S.  H.  M. 

“ Wordsworth  a cowslip  fair,  but  sweet  as  the  rarest  in 
gardens ; 

And  if  a common  flower,  with  an  Ariel’s  voice  in  its 
calyx.” 

“ The  stars  grew  large  with  wonder, 

And  the  round  earth  trembled  to  the  core.” 

Will  any  of  the  readers  of  N.  & Q.”  kindly 
tell  me  who  are  the  authors  of  these  lines,  and 


where  I can  find  the  pieces  from  which  they  are 
taken  ? Ernest  T.  Tredgolde. 

Bank  and  File. — What  is  the  original  mean- 
ing of  the  word  Jile,  and  when  was  it  introduced 
in  military  phraseology  ? By  rank  and  file  is,  I 
believe,  meant  the  corporals,  lance-corporals,  and 
privates,  composing  a company  of  infantry ; but 
the  expression  seems  to  be  a misnomer,  the  real 
rank  of  the  company,  viz.  the  officers  and  non- 
commissioned officers,  not  being  included  in  it. 

J.P. 

Swarms  of  Flies  at  Tewkeseert. — Amongst 
some  MS.  materials  for  a work  illustrative  of  this 
county,  are  the  following  remarkable  “ extracts,” 
and  I shall  be  obliged  if  any  reader  of  “N.  & Q.” 
can  give  me  a clue  to  their  source  : — 

“ On  St.  Matthias’s  Day,  February  24,  1575,  during 
the  time  of  the  fair,  at  Tewkesbury,  notwithstanding  it 
was  a hard  frost,  a prodigious  swarm  of  flies  and  bees 
came  down  the  river  Severn,  more  than  a foot  thick, 
that  dammed  up  all  the  mills  on  the  river  ; which  occa- 
sioned great  numbers  of  men  to  be  employed  to  dig 
them  out!  It  was  supposed  that  there  v/as  heaped  up, 
within  the  space  of  a bow  shot  near  an  hundred  quarters  5 
though  no  account  could  ever  be  come  at,  or  any  one 
who  had  before  seen  them,  or  where  they  came  from.” 

The  following  is  a cutting  from  an  old  Lon- 
don paper  ” (qu.  what  ?)  of  1681 : — 

“ From  Tuexbury  they  write  that,  on  the  20th  past 
(September),  a great  Storm  of  Hail  happened  there, 
which  was  no  sooner  over,  but  such  Swarms  of  Flies  ap- 
peared that  the  like  had  not  been  seen  in  any  modem 
Age  : they  continued  to  fill  the  Streets  for  the  space  of 
three  hours,  and  then  on  a suddain  tooke  wing ; and,  as 
it  were,  wraping  themselves  in  the  Wind,  passed  on  to, 
the  Eastwarde  with  a humming  Noise.” 

S.  B.  T.  Mayer. 

Gloucester. 

Treatment  of  Great  Men  when  ender  Ede- 
CATION  AT  THE  UNIVERSITIES. — I have  formed  an 
impression  from  reading  the  lives  of  our  most  dis- 
tinguished men — not  mere  statesmen  or  divines — 
that  they  were,  nearly  all,  ill-treated  by  our  Eng- 
lish Universities,  or  were  dissatisfied  with  their 
systems.  I may  mention  Elijah  Fenton  as  an  in- 
stance of  the  kind  of  men  who  had  contempt  for 
University  education.  Will  your  correspondents 
furnish  me  with  a few  names  either  in  confirma- 
tion or  refutation  of  this  opinion  ? They  are  few 
in  number.  B.  J.  T. 

Thomas  of  Woodstock.  — Can  any  of  your 
readers  inform  me  what  is  the  true  version  of  the 
murder  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  at  Calais,  in 
Bichard  H.’s  reign?  Lingard  seems  to  doubt  his 
being  smothered  by  the  Earl  of  Nottingham’s 
servants,  which  is  the  common  account.  I find 
Gower’s  Chronica  Tripartita  endorses  that  report, 
and  also  Sharon  Turner,  vol.  v.  p.  311. 

Ignaties. 
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Clubs  of  Loisruoiir.  — Will  any  of  your  readers 
kindly  furnish  me  with  information  concerning  the 
antiquity^  history,  regulations,  &c.,  of  clubs  ? 

II.  II.  B. 

Queen’s  House,  Greenwich  Hospital. 

[The  history  and  origin  of  Englisli  clubs  is  a book  yet 
to  be  written,  although  there  are  ample  materials  for  such 
a work  to  be  found  scattered  in  our  periodical  literature, 
and  in  the  recent  Diaries  and  Biographies  of  more  re- 
cent 'times.  W ith  the  exception  of  a few  passing  allu- 
sions by  the  early  dramatists,  how  very  little  is  known  of 
the  “ Avit-combats  ” of  Shakspeare  and  Ben  Jonson  at  the 
club  founded  by  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh.  Xo  Boswellian 
listening  spirit  has  left  on  record,  for  the  delight  and  bene- 
fit of  posterity,  “ the  Avords  so  nimble  and  so  full  of  subtile 
dame ’’heard  at  the  famed  Mermaid.  Of  Ben  Jonson’s 
Club,  called  the  Apollo,  some  interesting  reminiscences 
have  fortunately  escaped  the  ravages  of  time.  Over  the 
door  of  it  AA^as  placed  a bust  of  the  poet,  underneath  which 
were  inscribed,  in  golden  letters  upon  a black  ground, 
his  OAvn  verses  of  salutation  to  the  Ausitors  : — 

“ Welcome  all  Avho  lead  or  folloAV 
To  the  Oracle  of  Apollo,”  &c. 

Within  the  room  AA^ere  hung  up  the  laAA'S  of  the  Club,  the 
celebrated  Leges  Convivales,  draAAm  up  by  Bare  Ben  him- 
self in  the  purest  Latinity.  An  old  translation  of  them, 
not  remarkable  for  its  poetiy,  is  still  extant,  entitled 
“ Kules  for  the  Tavern  Academy,  or  Luaa'S  for  the  Beaux 
Esprits,  from  the  Latin  of  Ben  Jonson,  engraven  in 
marble  OA'er  the  chimney  in  the  Apollo  of  the  Old  Devil 
• Tavern  at  Temple  Bar,  that  being  his  Club  Boom.”  The 
rambler  in  London  Avill  look  in  vain  for  the  Devil  Tavern 
beneath  the  shade  of  Temple  Bar  ; the  house,  with  the 
modem  front,-  is  noAv  the  bank  of  Messrs.  Child.  The 
Bust  of  Apollo  and  the  Buies  of  the  Club  are  still  in  the 
possession  of  the  proprietors  of  this  banking-house. 

From  the  character  of  the  Clubs,  as  they  appeared  in 
the  time  of  Shakspeare  and  Ben  Jonson,  it  Avould  seem 
that  they  were  founded  for  the  felloAvship  of  men  of  learn- 
ing and  genius,  who  occasionally  met  for  the  interchange 
of  ideas  over  the  social  glass.  Addison,  in  his  interesting 
paper  on  the  origin  of  Clubs  {Spectator,  No.  9),  has  wisely 
remarked,  that  “ Man  is  said  to  be  a social  animal,  and, 
as  an  instance  of  it,  Ave  may  obserA'e,  that  Ave  take  all  oc-  j 
casions  and  pretences  of  forming  ourselves  into  those  little 
nocturnal  assemblies,  Avhich  are  commonly  knoAvn  b}^  the 
name  of  Clubs.  When  a set  of  men  find  themselves  agree 
in  any  particular,  though  never  so  trivial,  they  establish 
themselves  into  a kind  of  fraternity,  and  meet  once  or 
twice  a-Aveek,  upon  the  account  of  such  a fantastic  re- 
semblance.” Consult  also  Steele’s  clever  paper  on  Clubs  in 
the  Spectator,  No.  474. 

The  origin  of  Clubs  since  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  may 
be  traced  to  two  causes — political  partisanship,  and  the  I 
establishment  of  coffee-houses.  Dryden  took  his  chair  at  | 
Will’s  ; Addison  courted  the  landlady  and  edited  the  j 
Guardian  at  Button’s  ; Prior  and  Garth  munched  their  j 


mutton-pies  at  the  immortal  Kit-Cat ; Johnson  took  his 
steak  at  the  Turk’s  Head  ; and  Samuel  Bogers  wooed  the 
Muse  at  the  “ King  of  Clubs.”  So  again,  as  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  a man  would  select  his  place  of  resort  according 
to  his  political  principles.  The  October  Club  Avas  one  of 
the  earliest  of  the  kind,  consisting  of  some  hundred  and 
fifty  sturdy  Tories,  chiefly  country  members  of  parlia- 
ment, Avho  met  at  the  Bell,  in  King  Street.  Westminster  — 
a street  in  Avhich  Spenser  starved,  and  Dryden’s  brother 
kept  a grocer’s  shop.  During  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne» 
the  CocoaNut,  in  James  Street,  was  reserved  for  Jacobites ; 
while  none  but  Whigs  entered  the  St.  James’s.  The 
latter  house  Avas  frequented  by  Addison,  SAvift,  and  Steele, 
and  here  it  A\'as  that  Goldsmith  wrote  his  “ Eetalia- 
tion.”] 

Cagliostko.  — I shall  feel  much  ohliged  if  you 
will  kindly  furnish  me  with  a list  of  hooks  giving 
any  account  of  Cagliostro.  There  was  a novel 
published  under  the  title  of  Cagliostro;  or,  the. 
Charlatan.  By  whom  was  it  written,  and  is  a 
copy  easily  obtainable  ? I have  consulted  many 
booksellers’  catalogues  without  success. 

Paul  a Jacobson. 

West  Derby. 

[The  novel  is  entitled  Count  Cagliostro;  or,  the  Char- 
latan, a Tale  of  the  Eeign  of  Louis  XVL,  3 vols.  Lond., 
Bull,  12mo,  1838.  It  Avas  published  anonymously,  but  is 
the  production  of  Mr.  T.  A.  James.  The  real  name  of 
this  prince  of  impostors  Avas  Joseph  Balsam o,  of  whose 
life,  adventures,  and  character,  Thomas  Carlyle  has  given 
an  excellent  sketch  in  his  Critical  and  Miscellaneous 
Essays,  iv.  341-430,  edit.  1840.  Consult  also  Dumas’ 
Memoirs  of  a Physician,  2 Amis.  12mo,  1851,  and  Cham- 
bers’s jBoo/f  of  Days,  loo.  Two  separate  Ba-cs  of  this 
queer  character  are  mentioned  by  Watt : (1)  The  Life 
of  Comte  Cagliostro,  Lond.  1787,  8Am ; (2)  The  Life  of 
Cotint  Cagliostro,  containing  the  singular  and  uncommon 
adventures  of  that  extraordinary  personage,  from  his 
birth  till  his  imprisonment  in  the  Castle  of  Angelo,  &c., 
Lond.  1791,  8Am.  The  folloAving  Avork  in  Italian  is  ex- 
tremely rare  : “ Compendio  della  vita  e delle  gesti  di  Giu- 
seppe Balsamo,  denominato  il  conte  Cagliostro,  che  si  e 
stratto  del  processo  contro  di  lui  formato  in  Eoma  I’anno 

1790,  e che  puo  servire  di  scorta  per  cognoscere  I’indole 
della  selta  de’  libri  muratori,  Eoma,  1791,  nella  stamperia 
della  reA^  camera  apostolica,”  in  8vo.  There  is  a French 
translation  of  this  AAmrk,  entitled  “Vie  de  J.  Balsamo, 
eonnu  sous  le  nom  de  Conte  Cagliostro,  extraite  de  la 
Procedure  instruite  contre  lui  a Borne,  en  1790  ; ti'aduite 
d’apres  I’original  Italien,  et  ornee  de  son  portrait.  Paris, 

1791, ”  8vo. 

Mr.  Carlyle,  in  his  graphic  sketch  of  this  notorious 
charlatan,  thus  describes  the  impression  made  on  him  by 
his  portrait : “ One  of  the  most  authentic  documents  pre- 
serA-ed  of  Joseph  Balsamo  is  the  picture  of  his  Adsage. 
An  effigy  once  universally  diffused  in  oil-paints,  aqua- 
tint, marble,  stucco,  and  perhaps  gingerbread,  decorating 
millions  of  apartments.  Fittest  of  visages,  Avorthy  to  be 
Avorn  by  the  quack  of  quacks  ! A most  portentous  face 
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of  scoundrelism  : a fat,  snub,  abominable  face ; dew- 
lapped,  flat-nosed,  greasy,  full  of  greediness,  sensuality, 
ox-like  obstinacy  ; a forehead  impudent,  refusing  to  be 
ashamed ; and  then  two  eyes  turned  up  seraphically  lan- 
guishing, as  if  in  divine  contemplation  and  adoration  ; a 
itoueh  of  quiz,  too  ; on  the  whole,  perhaps  the  most  per- 
ifect  quack-face  produced  by  the  eighteenth  century.”] 

Chulkhukst  : the  Mates. — I have 

a modern  terra  cotta  model  of  a monument,  or 
figures,  in  alto-relievo.  The  figures  are  those  of 
two  females  side  by  side,  very  grotesque,  and  tres 
en  hon  point.  The  head  of  each  is  surrounded  by 
a halo,  and  from  each  ear  pendants  of  huge  size. 
Over  the  heads,  in  a double  line,  is  this  title  — 
ELISAEMARY  CHIJLEHURST.  On  the  body  of  the 

right-hand  figure,  and  very  legible,  is  ; in  the 

^ ^ . 
left  figure,  m.  There  is  also  an  inscription  at  the 

1100 

foot,  but  much  defaced.  I can,  however,  decipher 
the  middle  figure  as  ...  . edejt  ....  [Qy.  Bid- 
denden  Maids.] 

I should  like  to  know  something  about  the 
model  and  the  Chulkhursts.  Geohoe  Lloye. 

Tliurstonland. 

[The  terra  cotta  would  seem  to  be  a copy  of  the  Bid- 
denden  cake,  of  Avhicii  there  is  a woodcut  in  Hone’s  Every 
Day  Book,  ii.  443.  About  a thousand  of  these  cakes  are 
given  away  on  Easter  Sunday  afternoon  after  service. 
The  figures  are  said  to  represent  the  Biddenden  Maids, 
Elizabeth  and  Mary  Chulkhurst,  who  were  born  at  Bid- 
denden, A.D.  1100,  joined  together  by  the  hips  and  shoul- 
ders, and  lived  in  that  state  thirty-four  years.  Hasted, 
in  his  History  of  Kent  (ed.  1790),  traces  the  bequest  of 
“ the  bread  and  cheese  land,”  the  yearly  rents  of  which 
are  distidbuted  in  the  manner  we  have  described,  to  the 
gift  of  two  maidens  of  the  name  of  Preston  ; and  states 
that  the  print  on  the  cakes,  which  represents  two  widows, 
recipients  of  the  charity,  had  been  an  addition  made 
within  the  last  fifty  years. 

We  confess  that  this  explanation  does  not  seem  to  us  to 
be  satisfactory.  Why  the  name  of  Elizabeth  and  Mary 
Chulkhurst  should  have  been  inscribed  on  cakes  given  by 
the  Prestons  is  far  from  clear,  and  we  think  the  subject 
well  worth  the  attention  of  some  of  the  Kentish  anti- 
quaries. Hasted  refers  to  a suit  relative  to  the  lands  in 
1665.  A careful  examination  of  the  records  might  throw 
fresh  light  upon  what  is  certainly  now  very  obscure  and 
unsatisfactory.  ] 

The  Peivate  Theatre  oe  Kilkenny.”  — I 
have  a copy  of  a privately-printed  volume,  entitled 
The  Private  Theatre  of  Kilkenny,  See.,  4to,  1825. 
I understand  that  some  portraits  were  subse- 
quently engraved  to  illustrate  the  work,  and  that 
they  are  to  be  found  in  a few  copies.  Can  you 
aid  me  in  ascertaining  how  many  portraits  were 
issued,  and  of  whom  ? and  where  may  I find  any 


bibliographical  particulars  of  this  uncommon  vo- 
lume P I have  examined  The  Proceedings  of  the 
Archceologiccd  Society,  but  without  success. 

Abhba. 

[This  volume  contains  portraits  of  Eichard  Power, 
Esq.,  Right  Hon.  H.  Grattan,  John  Lyster,  Esq.,  George 
Eothe,  Esq.,  Humphrey  Butler,  Esq.,  Thomas  Moore,  Esq., 
James  Corry,  Esq.,  Miss  Smith  (now  Mrs.  Bartley),  and 
Miss  Walstein — all  performers  at  that  theatre.  The  por- 
traits were  all  privately  engraved  for  this  work.  In  the 
Edinburgh  Review  (xlvi.  368)  is  an  interesting  paper  on 
private  theatricals.  “With  the  theatricals  of  Kilkenny 
expired  the  last  faint  remains  of  what  may  be  called  the 
social  era  in  Ireland.  In  the  list  of  the  actors  at  Shane’s 
Castle,  in  1785,  there  occurs  one  name,  which,  in  the 
hearts  of  all  true  Irishmen,  awakens  feelings  which  they 
can  hardly  trust  their  lips  to  utter — Lord  Edward  Fitz- 
gerald.” Vide  Martin’s  Catalogue  of  Privately- Printed. 
Books,  edit.  1854,  p.  333.] 

Scotch  Law. — The  discharge  to  executors  con- 
cludes with  these  words,  ‘^Against  all  deadly  as  law 
will.”  What  is  the  meaning,  and  what  words  are 
omitted?  E.  C.  B. 

[These  words  occur  in  the  clause  of  wan-andics,  by 
which  the  granter  secures  the  grantee  against  cliallenge. 
The  Latin  form  is  “ contra  omnes  mortales.”  There  are 
no  words  omitted.] 


CAMBODUXUM  : “ COH.  IIII.  BEE.” 

S.  ix.  12,  87.) 

The  cohort  (jSTo.  4)  on  the  tiles  was  that  of  the 
Bremecenses  or  Bremenenses,  who  are  recorded  in 
the  Notitia  Imperii,  as  also  tlie  station  in  which 
they  were  in  garrison  ; foreign  levies  from  what 
is  now  the  Butchy  of  Lower  Saxony,  situated  be- 
tween the  Elbe  and  Weser,  like  the  Tungri  of 
Liege  or  the  Equitum  Dalmatarum  sub  disposi- 
tione  Ducis  Britanniarum,”  &c.,  and  a great  num- 
ber of  other  foreign  auxiliaries  from  all  parts  of 
the  empire  — all  recorded  in  the  Notitia  I.  Pro- 
vinciarum  of  the  successors  of  Theodosius.  Bre- 
metonacae  is  supposed  to  have  been  Overborough 
or  Bibchester,  placed  by  others  at  Coccium,  but 
has  no  reference  to  the  tiles  in  question. 

Cambodunum  Ptolemaei,  (^perperani)  Camolo- 
dunum,  and  also  in  Bede,  dixiso  vocabido,  Cainpo- 
dunum,  not  far  from  the  Calders’  right  bank, 
near  Almondbury,  sited  on  a tolerably  lofty  emi- 
nence, with  a triple  row  of  bulwarks,  is  supposed 
to  be  the  Antoninian  station  of  the  name,  judging 
by  the  distances  given  from  Mancunium  (Man- 
chester) and  Calcaria  (Tadcaster).  It  is  noticed 
in  Camden’s  Brit.  The  Itinerary  of  Antoninus 
(Caracalla  ?)  also  records : Bremenium,  a city  of 
the  Otadeni  (Northumberland  and  Durham).  Qy. 
Rutchester  ? 
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In  that  valuable^  but  sadly  beterogeneous  jumble 
of  geographical  names  and  denominations,  the 
compilation  or  chorograplij^  of  the  anonymous 
Kavennas  of  the  seventh  century,  whose  Avork  was 
evidently  transcribed  from  a very  defective  Greek 
MS.  and  translated  by  a very  second-rate  Greek 
scholar,  whoever  he  was  (book  v.  s.  31),  occurs, 
among  a host  of  old  stations  in  Britain  (several 
of  which  are  repeated  over  again,  in  a new 
guise  sometimes),  the  garbled  euphuism  of  ‘^Bre- 
stenati  Veteranorum,”  evidently  meant  for  Breme- 
tenacum,  preceded  by  Olerica  ” if  not  Olicana, 
old  Carlisle  or  Elenoro’  (Olenacum),  or  perhaps 
Ilkley ; Derventione  (station  on  Derwent)  Ilavo- 
nia,  probably  Ravenglass  m Cumberland,  on  Esk, 
or  some  other  place  \ and  also  by  Pampocalia 
(also  Calcaria),  Tadcaster,*  succeeded  by  Valteris 
(evidently  Verteris)  ; Brough,  Bereda  (Voreda) ; 
Penrith,  Lugubalum  (Carlisle)  ; all  in  a charming 
incoherent  jumble.  But  what  could  be  expected 
from  a MS.  which  transforms  Durobrivis  into 
Durobisin  (Rochester)  ; Uriconium  Cornaviorum 
into  Utriconion  Cornoninorum  (Wroxeter) ; Tri- 
poutium  into  Trimuntium  (Rugby)  ,•  Isca  Dan- 
moniorum  into  Scadum  Namorum,  and  Scadomo- 
Tuni  (Exeter) ; Petuaria  on  the  Humber  into 
Decuaria  (Brough);  which  gives  Medio  Nemeton 
for  Nemetotenacum  (Launceston),  and  yet  Credi- 
gone  for  Crediton  ? * 

The  British  levies  in  the  Roman  armies  were 
generally  denominated  Brittones  ; e.  g.  at  Schlos- 
sau,  in  the  Odenwald-Baden,  on  an  altar  (y. 
Knapp’s  Romische  Renkm.aler  des  Odemvaldes) — j 

Eortunse  sacrum  Brittones  Triputienses,”  &c., 
mh  curd  Titi  Manitii.  So  also  at  Amorbach,  i 
ISTymphis,  N.  (numerus),  Britton.  Triputien.,  suh  | 
curd  M.  Ulpi  Malchi.  (Malchius  being  in  charge  j 
of  the  detachment  or  company  in  the  absence  of  j 
the  officer  in  command,  as  Manitius  of  the  other.)  j 
Triputium  was  meant  for  Tripontum,  Rugby,  j 
W arwickshire.  i 

Camden  gives  a similar  one,  and  the  Notitia 
notices  a “Cohors  Britonum  in  Egypto.”  Bre 
and  Bri  are  not  convertible,  although  in  Greek 
^p^rduvoL  occurs  Continually.  Let  us  not  forget  the 
prowess  of  the  British  legions,  recorded  in  Hero- 
dian’s  third  book  of  Hist.  Rom.  Imj).,  treating  of 
the  career  of  the  Emperor  Severus,  wherein,  speak- 
ing of  the  British  levies,  who  fought  under  the  l 
standard  of  Albinus,  he  highly  lauds  their  A^alour,  j 

* Like  the  Peutingerian  Table  or  map,  although  a j 
mere  map  of  recondite  olla  podrida,  murdering  the  classic 
Latin,  the  compilation  of  the  Kavenna  monk  affords  a 
myriad  of  important  glimpses  into  the  past ; and  like  the 
cosmography  of  fEthicus,  the  Excerpta  of  the  orator 
.Julius  Honorius  (of  geographical  names),  Pomponius 
Mela  de  Situ  Orbis,  the  voyages  of  Ilanno,  and  of  Arrian, 
is  a valuable  brand  plucked  out  of  the  burning  ; baffles 
the  Althaja  of  obscurity,  and  gives  a new  life  to  the  new 
Meleager,  demigod  of  research,  and  to  the  resuscitation  of 
what  has  long  been  buried  and  lost. 


and  says  that  they  were  not  at  all  inferior  to  the 
Illyrians  in  courage  and  bloodthirsty  spirit ; that 
they  sung  warlike  chaunts  and  carols.  And  all 
we  can  regret  is  that  Severus,  receiving  a rein- 
forcement, gained  the  battle  against  his  rival,  who 
lost  his  head  as  well  as  his  purple ; and  that  Lug- 
dunum  (or  Lyons),  near  which  the  action  was 
fought,  was  sacked  and  burnt  by  the  victors. 
Alas ! for  the  birth-place  of  Augustus,  and  the 
reminiscences  of  M.  Plancus  ! &c. 

Apropos  of  Bremenium,turnwe  to  the  altar  found 
at  Lowther,  Westmoreland,  to  the  Deee  Matres 
long  ago,  which  ought  to  be  read  “ Deabus  Matri- 
bus  Branue  yex(illatio)  Germa(norum)  P.  V.R.D. 
(pro  voto  reddito),  Pro  Salute,  R.  fus.  L.  M.  ” 
(lubens  nierito). 

Then  the  Bremeners  are  again  recorded.  Brama 
was  properly  their  town ; had  been  erroneously 
read  Tramai  by  Schedius,  also  Tanarus ; and 
the  learned  .John  Selden,  a few  pinches  of  whose 
sacred  dust — of  him  who  wrote  of  antiquities  and 
laws,  and  was  a supporter  of  the  policy  of  Crom- 
well, distinguished  for  patriotism,  for  Hebraic  and 
oriental  literature  — Avere  lately  dug  up  in  the 
Temple  Cemetery,  found  the  subject  of  their  altar 
so  knotty  that  he  dismisses  it  with — Quid  sibi 
vellet  Tramai,  ne  hariolari  quidem  ausus  sim.” 

Probably  the  Bremen  auxiliary  troops  founded 
our  Bremeniuni  actually,  and  assigned  their  own 
appellation  to  the  new  colony  among  the  con- 
quered Ottadeni  of  Britain,  at  Rutchester. 

Besvis. 

Heidelberg. 


LEGEND  OF  ST.  NICHOLAS. 

(.S-^d  ix.  30.) 

SeA'eral  years  ago  I met  with  this  ballad  in  the 
French  journal,  H Illustration^  where  it  appeared 
with  spirited  embellishments,  set  to  music  by  M. 
J.  J.  Debillemont.  Being  pleased  both  with  the 
verse  and  the  music,  I made  a translation,  which 
I think  is,  at  least,  as  literal  as  that  Avhich  has 
appeared  at  the  above  reference,  and  may  be  worth 
preseiwing  in  “ N.  & Q.  : ” — 

Once  upon  a time,  long  past,  I Aveen, 

Three  little  boys  Avent  out  to  glean. 

At  night  a butcher’s  shop  they  see  : 

“ Good  butcher,  can  you  lodge  us  three  ? ” 

“Come  in,  come  in,  my  little  men ; 

Here’s  room  and  plenty  for  you  then.” 

No  sooner  Avere  they  in,  but  he, 

The  cruel  butcher,  killed  all  three  : 

He  cut  them  up  in  pieces  small. 

And  in  a tub  he  salted  all. 

Saint  Nicholas,  seven  years  after,  came, 

And  to  the  butcher  said  the  same  : 

“ Good  butcher,  liaA^e  you  room  for  me  7 ” 

“ 0 yes,  come  in,  and  you  shall  see. 

There’s  room,  and  plenty  of  good  cheer  ; 

Come  in,  good  Bishop,  Avelcome  here.” 
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The  stairs  he  quickly  mounted  up, 

And  sat  him  down,  prepared  to  sup. 

“ Here’s  ham,  pray  would  jmu  like  a slice  ? ” 

“ Xo  ham  for  me,  it  is  not  nice.” 

“ Then  will  you  have  a piece  of  veal  ? ” 

“ Oh  no  ! it  is  not  meat  genteel. 

I want,”  said  he,  “ some  salted  child, 

Seven  years  in  pickle,  sweet  and  mild.” 

No  sooner  this  the  butcher  heard. 

Than  off  he  started  at  the  word. 

“ Good  butcher,  stay,  and  do  not  fly ; 

Eepent,  and  God  will  hear  your  cry.” 

Then  near  the  tub  St.  Nicholas  drew. 

He  tapped  the  lid,  and  off  it  flew. 

“ I have  slept  well,”  was  one  boy’s  cry  ; 

Another  answered,  “ So  have  I.” 

The  third  called  after  in  a trice, 

“ I tliought  I was  in  Paradise.” 

I think  there  can  he  no  donht  that  the  inten- 
tion of  the  author  was  to  represent  the  ease  with 
which  the  saint  wrought  the  miracle  of  resusci- 
tating the  three  hoys  ; — that  he  merely  laid  three 
fingers  upon  the  edge  of  the  tuh,  when  the  lid 
was  raised,  and  the  children  rose  to  life,  and  began 
to  speak. 

I have  introduced  the  cover  of  the  tuh,  as  it 
was  not  likely  that  the  butcher  would  have  left 
a tuh  with  such  contents  open  5 and  the  illustra- 
tion in  the  French  journal  shows  the  cover  as 
just  fallen  off*.  In  the  translation  from  Florence, 
the  children  are  made  to  speak  in  the  present 
tense,  sweetly  rest,”  and  so  on;  hut  the  ori- 
ginal speeches  are  all  in  the  past  tense,  J’ai  hien 
dormi,”  &c. ; and  surely  when  the  hoys  were  alive 
and  wide  awake,  they  would  speak  of  having 
rested,  and  dreamt  that  the}^  were  in  Paradise. 

F.  C.  II. 


THE  “ DECAMERON  ” AND  THE  “ BAHAR- 
DANUSH.” 

(3’^'^  S.  viii.  518.) 

The  Bahar-'Danush  was  not  translated  before  the 
Decameron  was  composed. 

The  stories  in  the  Decameron,  which  resemble 
those  in  the  Bahar-Danush,  were  taken  from  the 
Kalilah  and  Dimnah  of  the  Pahhi  Joel,  A.D.  1250, 
which  was  translated  into  Latin  by  John  of  Capua, 
or  from  that  of  Symeon  Seth,  a.d.  1080.  These 
are  translations  of  the  Arabic  and  Persian  Kalilah 
and  Dimnah,  which  in  turn  was  a translation  of 
the  Bantschatantra,  made  about  540.  The  date  of 
the  composition  of  the  Sanskrit  Bantschatantra  is 
unknown.  Many  of  the  stories  contained  in  it  are 
also  found  in  the  Mahdhhdrata,  JELitopadesa,  Soma- 
deva,  &c. 

Thus  : Boccaccio’s  tale,  Decam.,  iii.  2,  occurs  in 
John  of  Capua’s  version  of  the  Bantschatantra;  also 
in  Bahar-Danush,  ii.  293,  in  Anvdr-i-Suhaili,  219; 
in  the  Livre  des  Lumieres,  167 ; Cabinet  des  Fees, 
xvii.  376;  Loiseleur-Deslongchamps,  p.  44, 

note  1;  Le  G-rand  d’Aussy,  Meon,  &c. 


Boccaccio’s  Decam.,  iii.  10,  is  in  Bant.,  iii.  16 ; in 
(^ukasaptati,  20 ; in  the  Ssiddi-Kiir,  xi. ; a Mongol 
version  of  the  Vetdlapancavinqati;  Somadeva,  xv. 
30 ; also  in  the  Thousand  and  One  Days ; and  in 
Europe  in  Meon,  Le  Grand  d’Aussy,  Pyocletian, 
&c. 

Boccaccio’s  Decam.,  iv.  2,  is  the  same  as  Bant., 
i.  5,  and  resembles  Bahar-Danush,  ii.  288,  the 
Wooden  Bird,”  and  iii.  68,  “the  Flying  Throne.” 
To  this  is  akin  also  the  enchanted  horse  of  the 
Thousand  and  One  Nights,  and  a tale  in  the  Thou- 
sand and  One  Days  ( Cabinet  des  Fees,  xv.  37) ; 
Somadeva,  xii.  152;  Ssiddi-Kiir  (Bergmann,  i.  257). 
It  is  found  in  numerous  mediaeval  romances, 
amongst  others  it  has  crept  into  the  popular  tale 
of  Doctor  Faustus,  but  much  corrupted. 

Boccaccio’s  vii.  6,  is  in  Hitopadesa  (Max 

Muller,  p.  60) ; Cukasaptati,  26 ; Tutindmeh  of 
Nachsebi;  and  found  its  way  into  Europe  through 
Symeon  Seth’s  Kalilah  and  Dimnah,  cap.  vi. ; but 
it  is  not  in  the  extant  Sanskrit  editions.  It  is  also 
in  Sindibad-Ndmeh  (Asiatic  Journal,  1841,  xxxvii. 
5).  In  Europe  the  story  appears  in  the  GestaBo- 
manorum,  in  Peter  Alfons’  Disciplina  Clericalis,  in 
Le  Grand  d’Aussy,  and  in  the  Cent  Nouvelles  Nou- 
velles,  &c. 

Boccaccio’s  Decani.,  vii.  8,  is  in  Bant.,  i.  4.  It 
occurs  also  in  the  Vetdlapancavinqati,  from  whence 
it  passed  into  the  Mongol  Ssiddi-Kiir  (Bergmann, 
Nomadische  Streifereien,  i.  328) ; in  Somadeva,  and 
in  the  Tamul  Vedal  Cadai,  6 ; in  the  Hindi  Bytol 
Buchisi  (Calcutta,  1834,  p.  47)  ; in  the  Bahar-Da- 
nush, ii.  48.  In  Europe  we  find  it  in  Le  Grand 
d’Aussy,  in  Barbazan-Meon,  in  the  Gesammt  Aben- 
teuer,  &c. 

Boccaccio’s  Decam.,  vii.  9.  John  of  Capua  gives 
this  story,  but  it  seems  to  be  taken  from  Sendabar, 
and  not  from  the  original  Bantschatantra.  It  is 
found  also  in  the  Thousand  and  One  Nights,  in  the 
Sindibad  Ndmeh,  and  in  Tutindmeh. 

S.  BAun^G-GoTiLD,  M.A. 

Horbury,  Wakefleld. 


EMENDATION  IN  SHAKESPEARE’S  “JULIUS 
CJiSAR.” 

(Z^'^  S.  vii.  315,  360.) 

“ For  if  thou  path,  thy  native  semblance  on.” 

Act  II.  Sc.  1. 

As  two  or  three  new  readings  of  this  line  have 
been  proposed  and  defended  in  your  columns,  per- 
mit me  to  give  my  reasons  for  the  change  of  path 
into  parle,  a change  lately  communicated  to  the 
Cambridge  editors.  The  conspirators  would  per- 
suade Brutus  to  join  them,  and  have  been  an- 
nounced as  awaiting  admission.  This  intent,  this 
business  of  theirs  with  him, — the  business  of  the 
conspirators  with  non-conspirators;  namely,  to 
talk  them  over  to  their  faction, — and  they  are 
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compelled  to  do  so  in  tlie  dead  of  night,  and 
muffled.  These  considerations  occupy  his  mind 
during  the  few  moments  left  for  self-communing, 
and  are  suggestive  of  thought  to  him.  The  walk- 
ing abroad  of  the  conspirators  onl}^  presents  itself  as 
incidental  to  tlieir  efforts  to  persuade,  and  hence 
is  not  expressed  in  words,  not  even  in  “ wdien  evils 
are  most  free.” 

The  first  impulse  of  his  more  honest  mind  is  to 
recoil  from  the  idea  of  conspirac}^,  and  its  hidden 
falseness.  Accordingly  his  first  expressed  thought 
is  that  Conspiracy  is  ashamed  to  show  its  face 
even  at  night,  and  to  those  whom  it  would  gain 
over.  As  evidencing  also  how  Shakespeare  would 
impress  this  characteristic  fearfulness  of  detection 
on  his  audience,  it  may  be  noted  that  he  afterwards 
brings  in  the  conspirators  still  muffled,  so  that 
Brutus  is  obliged  to  ask — Know  I these  men  ? ” 

This  natural  and  unbidden  fear  of  discovery 
mingles  also  with  Brutus’  dislike,  and  with  his 
knowledge  that  the  foulest  conspiracy  will  endea- 
vour to  cloak  itself  in  a robe  of  righteousness ; and 
hence  he  uses  the  word  dangerous,  and  then  adds. 
If  it  be  so  at  night,  how  canst  thou,  Conspiracy,  go 
securely  about  thy  business  by  day ; how  persuade 
some,  and  escape  detection  from  others,  when  all 
could  see  and  watch  thee  ,*  so  abhorrent  a form 
would  win  none,  but  betray  its  true  nature  even 
if  masked  in  the  darkest  obscurity  of  a cavern. 
Following  on  this,  and  as  his  foregone  conclusions 
and  the  supposed  good  of  the  result  overcome  his 
first  instinctive  repugnance,  is  the  bolder  answer 
to  his  fear.  If  I must  do  evil  that  evil  may  be 
destroyed  and  good  ensue,  be  it  so  j but,  0 Con- 
spirac}^,  since  not  even  the  blackness  of  hell  could 
shroud  thee  from  detection  wert  thou  in  thy 
naked  deformity  (thy  native  semblance  only  being 
on),  to  parley  and  try  to  gain  over  adherents 
seek  no  hiding-place,  but  mask  thyself  boldly  in 
smiles  and  affability. 

These  considerations  seem  to  arise  so  naturally 
out  of  the  circumstances,  that  it  is  almost  a weak- 
ening of  the  argument  to  add,  that  the  mask  of 
smiles  and  affability  is  exactly  that  which  Brutus 
afterwards  recommends  to  his  co-conspirators, 
and  which  he,  the  friend  of  Caesar,  must  perforce 
Tv^ear.  As  at  other  times,  the  honester  man  be- 
comes the  best  and  most  unscrupulous  plotter 
when  he  has  once  adopted  as  his  political  creed, 
that  the  end  sanctifies  the  means. 

B.  Nicholson. 


CHEVY  CHASE  BALLAD  AND  THE  BLACK 
DOUGLASES. 

S.  ix.  Gl.) 

It  is  quite  surprising  at  this  time  of  day  to  see 
the  errors  committed,  even  in  publications  of  such 
note  as  the  Saturday  Review,  respecting  Scottish 


genealogical  history.  I do  not  trespass  on  your 
space  to  discuss  the  connection  between  Otter- 
bourne  and  Chevy  Chase,  which  has  occupied  the 
attention  of  such  men  as  Bishop  Percy  and  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  and,  as  you  remark,  been  ably 
treated  in  the  Book  of  Bays ; but  to  correct  the 
mistake  in  the  Saho'day  of  I)ec.  2 (whether  due  to 
the  reviewer,  or  to  the  author  of  The  Agnews  of 
Loclmaw,  does  not  appear),  in  asserting  that  the 
Black  Douglas,  natural  son  of  the  Douglas  who 
fell  at  Chevy  Chase,  seized  his  father’s  earldom.” 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  successor  to  the  earl 
killed  at  Otterbourne  was  a 7icvtural  son,  but 
most  certainl}^  not  of  this  earl,  but  of  his  grand- 
uncle, the  “ good  ” Sir  James,  the  friend  of  Bruce, 
who  fell  in  Spain  on  his  famous  mission  with  his 
master’s  heart  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  And  so 
far  from  “ seizing  ” the  earldom,  the  personage  in 
question,  Archibald  Douglas,  Lord  of  Galloway, 
“ succeeded  ” to  it  under  the  (now)  well-known 
entail  of  the  earldom  of  Douglas  made  in  1342 
(long  before  Otterbourne),  and  confirmed  by 
David  Bruce  by  charter,  dated  29th  May  of  that 
year. 

This  Archibald,  known  by  the  sobriquets  of 
Archibald  the  Grim”  and  Black  Archibald,” 
was  a most  distinguished  and  historical  character. 
He  had  a charter  from  David  Bruce,  in  1369,  of 
the  crown  lands  in  Galloway;  was  also  Warden 
of  the  West  Marches,  lived  to  a great  age,  and 
lies  buried  in  the  choir  of  the  Collegiate  Church 
of  Bothwell,  Lanarkshire,  founded  by  himself  on 
October  10,  1398.  He  is  often  mentioned  in  the 
pages  of  Froissart,  who  was  a contemporary,  and 
knew  him  well ; and  Bowmaker,  the  contiuuator 
of  Fordun,  depicts  him  (lib.  xv.  c.  11)  in  a de- 
scription evidently  drawn  from  life,  as  the  first 
Scotsman  of  his  time,”  adding,  “ that  he  held 
churchmen  in  great  estimation  ” — a fact  evidently 
highly  appreciated  by  the  historian. 

It  is  equally  true  that  the  Douglas  of  Otter- 
bourne had  a natural  son ; in  fact,  he  had  at  least 
tioo ; one  of  whom,  William  Douglas  of  Drum- 
lanrig,  was  ancestor  of  the  Queensberiy  family ; 
the  other,  Archibald  Douglas,  wfflo  is  said  to 
have  borne  his  father’s  banner  at  Otterbourne, 
founded  the  highly  respectable  family  of  Douglas 
of  Cavers,  in  Teviotdale,  long  hereditary  sheriffs 
of  that  district ; but  neither  of  them  ever  dreamed 
of  seizing  the  earldom  of  Douglas,  already  settled 
on  the  potent  Lord  of  Galloway. 

As  all  the  above  information  is  to  be  found  in 
Hailes’s  Annals,  and  in  the  various  works  of  our 
distinguished  Scottish  antiquary  John  Kiddell,  it 
is  unpardonable  in  the  Sahirday  reviewer,  if  the 
error  is  his,  and  much  more  so  in  the  author  of 
The  Agyiews  of  Lochnaiv,  if  he  be  the  responsible 
person,  to  have  made  the  above  blunder,  which 
the  slightest  perusal  of  the  above  works  would 
have  enabled  him  to  avoid.  Anglo-Scotus. 
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The  Ckoss  ('3’''^  S.  ix.  59.)  — The  exact  propor- 
tions of  the  Latin  cross,  otherwise  called  the 
Calvary,  or  Passion  Cross,  are  that  the  stem 
sLould  iDe  four  times  the  length  of  one  of  the 
arms,  or  of  the  top  part  rising  above  them.  Those 
of  a Greek  cross  are,  that  the  four  projecting  parts 
should  he  of  equal  length. 

Not  possessing  a very  extensive  series  of  the 
Gentleman^ s Magazine,  I am  unable  to  indicate 
any  volume  or  number  containing  an  article  on 
the  pre-Christian  cross.  But  I can  confidently 
refer  the  inquirer  to  the  very  curious  and  valuable 
treatise  of  Justus  Lipsius  De  Cnice,  where  he 
will  find  described  and  illustrated  every  kind  of 
cross,  whether or  Christian.  F.  C.  H. 

Humah  Foot-pehs^ts,  etc.,  oe-Eocks  (3’"'*  S.  ix. 
39.) — I have  heard  it  said  (though  I cannot  vouch 
for  the  correctness  of  the  assertion)  that  there  is 
a foot-print  on  a rock  by  the  sea  side  in  the  island 
of  Malta.  Tradition  declares  that  this  mark  was 
made  by  St.  Paul,  when  he  stepped  on  shore. 

I have  seen  it  mentioned  (but  I forget  where 
now)  that  the  rock  on  which  William  III.  placed 
his  foot,  when  he  stepped  out  of  the  boat  and 
landed  at  Torbay,  bears  a similar  mark.  The  idea 
appears  to  be  an  ancient  and  a wide-spread  one. 
I mention  these  two  instances  from  hearsay.  I 
can,  however,  point  to  another  which  I have  my- 
self seen,  and  in  which  I placed  my  own  foot. 
The  visitor  who  explores  St.  Michael’s  Mount, 
Normandy,  is  sometimes  led  by  the  guide  all 
round  the  Mount  on  the  sands,  if  the  tide  is  low 
enough,  in  order  to  examine  the  features  of  that 
singular  place  all  round.  Having  arrived  there, 
June  9,  1852,  I slept  at  the  little  hotel,  and  the 
next  morning  explored.  Towards  the  novth-west 
side  of  the  Mount,  there  is  a rock  rising  a little 
out  of  the  sand,  on  which  there  is  a foot-print. 
I think  it  is  nearly  under  what  are  called  JMont- 
gomerie’s  door  and  steps.  I omitted  to  make  a 
note  of  the  story  connected  with  this  foot-print. 
I cleared  the  sand  out  of  it  washed  in  by  the  tide. 
The  print  is  small smaller  than  a full-grown 
person's  foot  (to  the  best  of  my  remembrance), 
after  trying  my  own  in  it,  and  not  very  well- 
shaped. Whether  it  is  merely  a natural,  or  acci- 
dental hollow  in  the  stone,  or  was  originally  cut 
there,  I could  not  say.  No  tool  marks  would 
be  visible  now,  for  the  action  of  the  tides  has 
smoothed  the  surface  of  the  stone.  The  hollow 
may  be  about  an  inch  deep.  The  rock  is  of  pri- 
mary formation ; in  short,  granite.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  collect  instances  of  such  foot-prints 
on  rocks,  with  the  legends  attached  to  them. 

P.  Hutchinso]V. 

_ Pet  Names  S.  ix.  13.)— There  is  nothing 
simpler  than  the  reason  why  pet  names  (espe- 
cially of  women  and  children)  are  commonly  dis- 
syllabic. It  is  because  they  are  used  in  the 


diminutive  form,  which  compels  the  use  of  an- 
other syllable.  Thus,  a man  named  Francis  is 
rightly  called  Fratik,  for  brevity’s  sake  ; but  PwwcA, 
also  rightly,  makes  a bathing-woman  say  coaxingly 
to  a boy : Master  FranUy  would  not  cry,  no,  not 
he  ! he’ll  come  to  his  Martha,  and  bathe  like  a 
man  ! ” There  is  certainly  a philosophy  in  this 
for  diminutives,  in  most  languages,  express  en- 
dea^'ment:  and  we  no  more  “copy  a Semitic  use’^ 
in  this  respect,  than  we  “ copy  ” a Dutch  one. 
I add  a very  apposite  quotation  from  the  Manse  of 
Manseland,  translated  from  the  Dutch  by  T. 
Keightley,  1860,  Preface,  p.  viii. ; — 

“ Like  the  Lowland  Scotch,  it  (the  Dutch  language) 
loves  diminutives.  The  Dutch  je  (ye) , after  vowels  tje„ 
answers  to  the  Scottish  ie,  as  loijfje,  wife.'' 

For  a fuller  account  of  the  use  of  diminutives, 
see  English  Cyclopeedia,  article  Laegtjage;  where 
much  may  be  learnt  about  puella,  heroina,  &c. 

The  instance  of  the  word  ivoman  has  nothing  tO' 
do  with  the  subject : it  is  a compound  word,  not  a. 
diminutwe,  as  may  be  learnt  by  consulting  any 
English  dictionary — such  as  the  Imperial  Dic- 
tionary, for  instance.  Formerly  men  and  women 
were  called,  in  old  English,  loeapon-men  and 
loeaving-men  {wcepman,  wifman'),  as  e.  g.  in  the 
old  “ Anglo-Saxon  ” version  of  the  Gospels,  St. 
Matthew  xix.  4 ; see  Dr.  Bosworth’s  new  edition. 

Waltee  W.  See  at. 

22,  Regent  Street,  Cambridge. 

The  Italian  St.  Swtthin  (3’'*^  S.  viii.  453, 
508.)  — F.  C.  H.  is  perfectly  correct  in  his  state- 
ment, that  these  weather  prognostics  refer  rather 
to  the  seasons  than  the  festivals ; or,  as  I should 
put  it,  refer  to  the  almanac  and  not  the  Acta 
Sanctorum. 

I must,  however,  entirely  dissent  from  his  idea 
of  their  being  superstitions.  They  are  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  maxims  of  folk  lore,  which 
embody  the  experience  of  centuries. 

The  days  to  which  these  prognostics  attach 
vary  in  different  countries,  according  to  their 
climates. 

In  Scotland,  they  are  the  festivals  of  the  Trans- 
lation of  St.  Martin  and  of  the  Holy  Cross.  As 
the  former  falls  on  the  3rd  of  July,  and  the 
weather  for  the  forty  days  thereafter  has  a great 
deal  to  do  with  the  young  brood  of  grouse,  I 
have  often  w'atched  it,  and  can  from  many  years^ 
experience  testify  to  the  truth  of  the  adage ; 
although  there  were,  of  course,  occasional  ex- 
ceptions. 

Our  Scotch  shepherds,  who  are  wonderful 
judges  of  the  coming  weather,  owing  to  their  being 
so  much  in  the  open  air,  always  despair  of  a fa- 
vourable change  till  the  next  new  moon. 

Geoege  Veee  Ieviistg. 

Httman  Skie  Taened  S.  ix.  89.)— I rather 
think  H.  C.’s  allusion  should  be  to  the  Capuchin 
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Convent  at  Palermo.  At  this  convent,  amongst  a 
vast  concourse  of  these  erect  mummies,  reclines, 
in  a large  trunk,  the  mummy  of  a nobleman, 
dressed  in  his  marriage  clothes  (which  is  noticed 
by  Addison  in  the  Spectator),  as  told  to  us  by  the 
attendant.  I speak  of  about  sixty  j^ears  ago. 

J.  S. 

Stratford,  Essex. 

A Tailor  by  Trade  (3’’'*  S.  vi.  26,  76,  484 ; 
vii.  25.) — Some  time  since  inquiry  was  made  as  to 
the  proper  meaning  of  a tailor  by  trade.”  At 
length  I have  discovered  it  by  practical  experience 
in  the  Potteries  : the  place  from  which  I transmit 
this  reply  has  itself  a population  of  nearly  fifteen 
thousand,  and  yet  there  is  not  a tailor  in  it ; never- 
theless there  are  several  tailors  by  trade.  The 
word  tailor  is  of  French  extraction,  as  are  nearly 
all  our  words  characteristic  of  higher  civilization ; 
tailler,  to  cut,  and  in  German,  schneide7',  a cutter. 
I have  been  told,  for  example,  by  a Manchester 
warehouseman  in  toAvn,  that  he  would  give  a cut, 
meaning  a quantity  of  cloth  sufficient  for  a coat  or 
suit,  as  I might  have  occasion  j trading  or  dealing 
with  me  as  if  I were  a tailor  by  trade,  to  the  pre- 
judice of  such  capitalists.  My  coat  recently  showed 
evidence  of  wear  and  tear,  insomuch  that,  being 
far  from  home,  I went  to  a tailor  by  trade  and 
bought  another.  I then  left  my  old  one  to  be 
mended,  when  the  tailor-by -trade  said,  with  an  air 
of  dignity,  that  there  was  no  tailor  in  the  place, 
but  that,  perhaps,  he  could  get  it  done  atBurslem; 
certainly,  however,  failing  that  place,  at  Stoke. 
A more  wretclied  botch  of  mending  [tailoring  pi'o- 
per)  I consider  impossible,  and  I returned  my  non- 
amended  coat  to  be  sent  to  some  higher  branch  of 
the  sartorial  art.  At  length  it  was  returned  as  a 
perfect  gem,  in  the  view  of  the  tailor-by-trade, 
but  which  I have  never  worn  since,  and  have  not 
the  courage  to  appear  in  at  the  west  end.  In  a 
recent  life  of  the  truly  great  President  of  the 
United  States,  it  is  said  that  when  Johnson  was 
jeered  at  in  one  of  the  American  parliaments  (why 
cannot  we  have  parliaments  in  every  county  ?") 
on  the  ground  of  his  original  calling,  he  said  that 
“Adam  was  a tailor-by-trade.”  I deny  that  Adam 
was  either  a tailor  simpliciter  or  a tailor  by  trade. 
He  and  his  wife  only  tacked  or  held  fig-leaves  to- 
gether (not  seiued) ; non  constat  that  Adam  was  even 
an  amateur  tailor,  still  less  that  he  was  a tailor 
simphciter  = a working  needle-man  under  a small 
capitalist ; and  it  is  certain  that  he  was  not  a tailor 
hy  trade,  since  he  did  not  go  to  a dealer  for  cloth, 
shears,  thimble,  &c.,  and  sell  to  the  public  as  a 
tailor  by  trade.  One  sort  of  tailor  goes  out  to 
work  in  the  country  as  a woman’s  dressmaker  does 
in  town ; the  tailor  by  trade,  ex  vi  termini  trado, 
delivers  his  suit  for  a consideration,  as  any  other 
distinguished  merchant  of  the  Merchant  Tailors’ 
Company,  in  the  city  of  London. 

T.  J.  Bucktok. 


Solon  and  Child  (3'^  S.  ix.  13.)  — In  Plu- 
tarch’s Symposium  the  seven  wise  men  deliver 
their  opinions,  seriatim,  as  to  the  best  state  in 
which  a democracy  can  be.  Solon  begins : — 

AoKei  iioL  ttoAis  aptara  TrpdrT^tv  Kal  p-dhiffra  crco^eiv 
d-pp-OKpariav,  iv  p rbr  dbiKrjaavra  rod  dSiKrjOepTOS  oiides^ 
r/TTor  ol  dbiKrjdevTos  irpo^dWovTai  Kai  KoXd^ovffiv. 

Chilo,  who  comes  last,  says, — 

TijV  /xdhKTTCt.  vS/xcau,  ^Kiara  Be  prjrSpwv  aKovovctw 
TToKiT^iav  dpi(TT7}v  eluai. — Septem  Sapientium  Convivium, 
c.  xi.  t.  i.  p.  608,  ed.  Oxon,  1795. 

For  “ Chilo  ” see  Smith’s  Classical  Dictionary, 
or  any  other.  H.  B.  0. 

U.  U.  Club. 

Notes  on  Fly-leaves  : Peter  Bell  (3''‘^  S.  ix. 

66.)  — 

“ Eeynolds,  too,  was  ‘the  wicked  varlet  ’ who,  in  1819, 
anticipated  the  f^enuiiie  Peter  Bell  of  Wordsworth  by  a 
spurious  Peter  Bell^  in  which  were  exhibited  and  ex- 
aggerated the  characteristics  of  Wordsworth’s  earlier 
sirnplicitasP — N.  ^ Q.,  S.  ii.  274. 

I knew  Reynolds,  and  often  talked  to  him  about 
Peter  Bell  Wordsworth’s  poem  had  been  adver- 
tised, but  its  publication  was  from  time  to  time 
put  ofi*.  Some  literary  men  were  guessing  at  the 
cause  of  this  delay,  and  one  said,  “Wordsworth 
is  keeping  it  back  to  elaborate.”  “Elaborate!’^ 
said  Reynolds,  “ I’ll  see  if  I can’t  get  one  out  be- 
fore him.”  He  set  to  work  that  afternoon,  and  sent 
his  poem  to  the  printer  the  next  evening.  I think 
it  was  out  about  a fortnight  before  Wordsworth’s. 
Reynolds  was  a great  admirer  of  .Wordsworth,, 
and  though  rather  averse  to  continuous  exertion,, 
had  read  through  The  Excursion.  Up  to  tlie  pub- 
lication of  Peler  Bell,  they  were  literary  friends, 
and  occasionally  exchanged  letters.  The  joke  an- 
noyed Wordsworth,  who  gave  up  the  acquaint- 
ance. Fitzhopeins. 

Garrick  Club. 

Did  not  the  parody  referred  to  by  X.  Y.  Z.  ap- 
pear (I  think  first)  m Blackioood' s Magazme?  The 
Blackwood  wits  were  always  girding  on  the  Lake- 
poets,  and  Byron  was  most  dishonest  in  his  ridi- 
cule, for  lie  borrowed  much  from  both  Coleridge, 
Wordsworth,  and  Southey.  Silax. 

Alm  oe  Wine  (3’"^  S.  ix.  34.)  — This  word,  of 
which  your  correspondent  J.  Dynes  C.  asks  the 
meaning,  is  undoubtedly  an  aum,  or  aume,  a well- 
known  Dutch  m,easure  of  wine.  The  Latin  ama 
is  a word  not  unknown  to  ecclesiastics  (see  Du 
Cange).  I have  a MS.  “ Evangeliarium  ” of  the 
fourteenth  century,  formerly  belonging  to  the  col- 
legiate church  of  St.  Peter,  at  Liege,  in  Belgium, 
which  appears  to  have  been  the  book  used  for 
swearing  in  all  the  members  of  the  chapter,  as  it 
contains  the  oaths  taken  by  the  dean,  prebendaries, 
and  canons,  upon  their  admission.  In  the  oath  to 
be  taken  by  the  c/mwifind  the  following  clause: — 
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^‘Item  juro  quod — solvani  capitulo  unam  Amam 
honi  vinir  H.  Cotto]s^. 

Thurles. 

EmigeatiojST  to  South  Ameeica  (3''^  S.  ix. 
35.) — The  best  recent  book  on  South  America, 
that  I know  of  is  the  late  Charles  Mansfield’s 
Letters  from  Paraguay ^ published  ten  or  tv/elve 
years  ago.  Mansfield,  whose  scientific  skill  and 
natural  ardour  are  well  remembered,  writes  en- 
thusiastically as  to  what  the  regions  of  the  Pa- 
rana might  become,  if  they  were  colonised  by 
Englishmen. 

Mr.  T.  W.  TIinchcliff  s recent  book  on  the  same 
countries  is  also,  I believe,  a good  one. 

As  to  Chili  and  Peru,  there  are,  for  instance, 
Mr.  S.  S.  Hill’s  Travels,  and  those  of  Mr.  C.  R. 
Markham,  the  botanist.  A.  J.  M. 

Theee  is  Nothing  New  (3*''^  S.  ix.  33.)  — The 
original  woodcut,  from  which  the  engraving  in  Sir 
John  Mandevile’s  Voyages  and  Travels  is  exactly 
copied,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Nuremberg  Chronicle, 
1493,  fol.  xii.  It  is  the  last  print  but  one  on  the 
left-hand  side  of  the  page.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  text  about  the  monster  using  his  foot  as  a 
sun-shade,  though  he  is  clearly  doing  so. 

The  words  are : ^Hn  Ethiopia  occidentali  sunt 
unipedes,  imo  pede  latissimo  tarn  veloces  ut  bes- 
tias  insequantur.” 

Since  writing  the  above  note,  I have  ascertained 
that  a German  translation  of  Mandevile,  by  Otto 
von  Demeringen,  appeared  in  1483.  The  Nurem- 
berg Chronicle  was  completed  in  1493,  but  the 
first  part  of  it  was  published  eight  years  pre- 
viously : so  that  the  12th  page  must  have  been 
printed  in  1485,  just  two  years  after  the  German 
edition  of  Mandevile.  I do  not  know  whether 
this  was  an  illustrated  work.  If  it  was,  the  print 
of  the  one-legged  man  may,  after  all,  have  origi- 
nally appeared  in  Mandevile.  Query,  Was  this 
so  ? 

The^first  edition  of  Mandevile,  I fancy,  was  an 
Italian  one  ; printed  in  Milan,  in  1480.  A glance 
at  these  two  editions  would  settle  the  question 
as  to  the  original  woodcut.  H.  C. 

Workington. 

Under  the  heading  There  is  Nothing  New,”  it 
is  remarked  by  Me.  Geoege  C.  Boass  that  in  the 
Fuji  Almanach  for  1866  “ there  is  a woodcut  of  a 
gentleman  lying  on  the  ground,  who  has  so  large 
a foot  that,  when  he  holds  it  up,  it  completely 
shades  his  face  from  the  sun.”  Sir  John  Maunde- 
vile  is  then  quoted  by  Me.  Boase  as  writing  to 
the  same  effect  about  certain  men  ‘Gn  Ethiope.” 
This  fable  is  very  much  older  than  Sir  John  Maun- 
devile’s  Voiage  and  Travayle.  It  appears  in  The 
Birds  of  Aristophanes,  a comedy  brought  out  in 
the  year  E.C.  414  {irphs  Se  rdis  ^Kid-Troaiv  Xip-vr]  ns 
ecrr’,  vv.  1553-1554).  It  appeared  again  in  the 


Voyage  round  Asia  (liepAxovs  'hAas)  of  Ctesias  the 
historian  (who,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus, 
Hist.,  ii.  32,  was,  on  account  of  his  knowledge  of 
medicine,  kept  in  honourable  captivity  at  the  Per- 
sian court,  B.c.  401-384),  as  quoted  in  the  Lexicon 
of  Ilarpocration  (who  flourished  about  a.d.  350), 
under  the  word  SwriaTroSey.  It  appears  again  in 
Pliny  the  Elder's  Natural  History  (which  was 
completed  in  a.d.  79).  I give  the  dates,  as  per- 
haps some  readers  of  ^^N.  & Q.”  may  like  to  have 
them  supplied. 

Grotesque  woodcuts,  representing  specimens  of 
the  shade-footed  men,  of 

“ men  whose  heads 
Do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders,” 

and  of  other  such-like  fabulous  monstrosities,  may 
be  found  in  Le  Magasin  Pittoresque  (published  at 
Paris,  and  edited  by  M.  Edouard  Charton)  for 
1843,  tome  xi.  pp.  139,  140,  under  the  heading 

Erreurs  et  Prejuges,  Sauvages,  Imaginaires,  Cos- 
mographie  du  Moyen  Age  et  de  la  Renaissance.” 

John  Hoskyhs-Abeahall. 

The  Cotswold  Spoets  (3'‘‘^  S.  ix.  100.)  — The 
contribution  of  Ben.  Jonson  is  terse  and  charac- 
teristic. It  appears  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
his  editors,  and  has  fair  claims  to  repetition.  The 
first  line  may  be  held  to  require  emendation,  a 
point  which  shall  be  left  to  the  decision  of  critical 
readers. 

epigram  to  my  jovial  good  friend  Mr.Ttohert  Dover.,  on 

his  great  histauration  of  his  hunting  and  dancing  at  Cots- 
wold. 

“ I cannot  bring  my  muse  to  drop  vies 
Twixt  Cotswold  and  the  Olympic  exercise, 

But  I can  tell  thee,  Dover,  how  thy  games 
Renew  the  glories  of  our  blessed  James  : 

How  they  do  keep  alive  his  memory 
With  the  glad  country  and  posterity  ; 

Hovr  they  advance  true  love  and  neighbourhood, 

And  do  both  church  and  commonwealth  the  good 
In  spite  of  hypocrites,  who  are  the  worst 
Of  subjects.  Let  such  envy  till  they  burst.” 

Ben.  Jonson. 

Boltox  Coexey. 

Rudder,  in  History  of  Gloucestershire,  published 
in  1779,  mentions  Mr.  Robert  Dover.  He  says 
that  the  diversions  — 

“ Were  annually  exhibited  about  Willersley  and  Camp- 
den.  Even  now  ’’  (1779),  “ there  is  something  to  be  seen 
of  them  every  Thuisday  in  Whitsun  Week,  at  a place 
about  half  a mile  from  Campden,  called  Dover’s  Hill.” 

Then  he  quotes  from  the  Annalia  Dtibrensia. 
This  is  atp.  24.  Under  Cahpdex,”  p.  319,  he 
repeats  his  statement  — 

“ And  there  is  still  a meeting  of  young  people  upon 
Dover’s  hill  about  a mile  from  Campden  every  Thursday 
in  Whitsun- Week.” 

In  the  History  of  Cheltenliam  and  its  Environs, 
printed  at  Cheltenham  in  1803,  and  attributed  to 
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Dibdin,  a few  particulars  are  added^  but  no  autlio- 
rity  is  given  for  them  : — 

“ Endimion  Porter,  to  encourage  Dover,  gave  him  some 
of  the  king’s  old  cioaths,  Avith  a hat,  feather,  and  ruff,  and 
he  was  constantly  there,  well  mounted  and  accoutred,  and 
the  chief  director  of  the  games,  whicli  Avere  frequented 
the  nobility  and  gentry  all  round  till  the  rebellion  put  an 
end  to  them.” 

This  no  doubt  was  tlie  case.  But  Budder,  a 
Gloucestershire  man  himself,  and  a careful  writer, 
is  a sufficient  witness  to  the  fact  that  to  some  ex- 
tent they  had  been  revived,  and  were  continued  in 
1779.  D.  P. 

Stuarts  Lodge,  Mah^ern  Wells. 


i^i^cellancou^. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

Oironica  Monasterii  S.  Alhani.  WiUelmi  Eishangc?',  quon- 
dam Monachi  S.  Albani,  et  quorundam  Anonymorurn 
Chronica  et  Annales,  reynantihus  Henrico  Tertio  et 
Edwardo  Primo,  A.D.  1259-1307.  Edited  hy  Thomas 
Riley,  M.A.  (Longman.) 

Jlistoria  et  Cartularium  3Ionasterii  Sancti  Petri  Glouces- 
trice.  Vol.  II.  Edited  hy  William  H.  Hart,  F.S.A. 
(Longman.) 

Le  Livere  de  Reis  de  Brittanie  et  Le  Livere  de  Reis  de 
Engleterre.  jL'rfitecZ  John  Glover,  M.A.  (Longman.) 
If  the  History  of  England  should  remain  for  another 
quarter  of  a century,  like  that  of  Cambuscan,  “ left  half 
told,”  it  Avill  not  be  the  fault  of  the  late  Sir  George  C. 
Lewis,  of  the  present  Master  of  the  Rolls,  or  of  the  zealous 
and  able  body  of  literary  gentlemen  Avdio,  under  Lord 
Romilly’s  direction,  are  endeavouring  to  place  in  the 
hands  of  students  a handsome,  uniform,  and  well-edited 
series  of  our  early  Chronicles,  and  a Avell-digested  series  of 
the  Calendars  of  our  State  Papers.  We  have  noAv  to 
bring  under  the  notice  of  our  readers,  in  as  feAV  Avords  as 
may  be,  three  iieAV  volumes  belonging  to  the  former 
series.  The  first  is  Rishanger’s  Chronicle,  which  forms  a 
part  of  the  Chronica  Alonasterii  S.  Alhani,  edited  by  INIr. 
Riley,  to  the  merits  of  whose  two  former  Amlumes,  the 
Chronicle  of  Thomas  of  IValsingham,  Ave  haA^e  already 
borne  Avilling  testimony.  Like  its  predecessors,  the  volume 
has  an  able  introduction,  and  is  completed  by  a good 
Glossary  and  Index.  Mr.  Hart’s  new  volume  of  the 
Chartulary  of  Gloucester  contains,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
five  hundred  charters,  and  Ave  find  that  he  is  already  at 
press  Avith  the  third  Amluine.  The  last  work  on  our  list 
is  Le  Livere  de  Reis  de  Brittanie,  printed  from  a IMS.  in 
the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Avhich  was 
formerly  in  the  possession  of  AA'orthy  old  StOAV.  It  is  fol- 
lowed by  certain  continuations,  the  whole  being  accom- 
panied by  a very  literal,  but  by  no  means  bald  transla- 
tion, and  made  complete  by  a copious  Index  and  useful 
Glossary. 

Catalogue  of  a Collection  of  Early  Newspapers  and  Essay- 
ists,  formed  hy  the  late  John  Thomas  Hope,  Esq.,  and 
presented  to  the  Bodleian  Library  hy  the  late  Rev. 
Frederick  William  Hope,  31. A.,  D.C.L.  (Clarendon 
Press.) 

Those  of  our  readers  Avho  haA^e  been  interested  in  the 
Aaluable  papers  which  Mn.  Lee  has  lately  communicated 
to  this  Journal,  illustrative  of  the  early  historv  of  the 
Newspaper  Press  in  this  country,  Avill  peruse  Avith  much 
satisfaction  this  curious  but  unpretending  Amlume,  in 
which  will  be  found  notices,  more  or  less  detailed,  of  some 


seven  hundred  and  sixty  periodicals.  This  magnificent 
collection,  formed  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Hope,  and  bequeathed  by 
his  son,  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Hope,  to  the  University  of  Oxford, 
now  rests  in  the  Bodleian  ; and  in  issuing  this  Catalogue, 
Avhich  has  been  formed  with  great  care  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Burn,  Avhose  Catalogue  of  the  Beaufoy  Collection  of 
Loudon  Tokens  is  so  Avell  and  favourably  knoAvn,  the 
Librarian  of  the  Bodleian  invites  the  well-Avishers  to  the 
history  of  Periodical  Literature,  if  they  find  (as  fre- 
quently happens  in  the  libraries  of  private  families)  any 
odd  numbers  of  publications  of  this  nature,  more  especi- 
ally of  those  belonging  to  the  seA^enteenth  centuiy,  to  con- 
tribute their  aid  towards  perfecting  the  collection.  Copious 
indices  add  to  the  value  and  utility  of  the  Book. 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PEECHASE. 

Particulars  of  Price,  ,tc.,  of  the  followins:  Books,  to  be  sent  direct 
to  the  gentlemen  hy  whom  they  are  required,  whose  names  and  ad- 
dresses are  given  for  that  purpose:  — 

Percv’s  Relkjues  op  Anciekt  E.nglish  Poetry.  Vol.  III.  1st  edition. 
Loudon:  J.  Dodsley,  1765. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  II.  Fishividc,  Carr  Hill,  Rochdale. 


Webster’s  Acting  Drama.  A Set,  or  any  Odd  Vols. 

Gibbon’s  Rome.  Vol.  I.,  any  8vo  edition. 

Annual  Register.  All  after  1S30. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  Thomas  Millard,  38,  Ludgate  Hill,  City. 

Spinskp.’s  Works,  with  Life.  8 vols.  18mo,  calf,  neat,  Edinburgh: 
Apollo  Press,  1778. 

Edmund  Waller’s  Poems,  with  Life.  8vo,  calf,  1711. 

Wanted  by  Rev.  E.  Macphail,  Forscote  Rectory,  near  Bath. 


H.  C.  M.  Neither  the  Peerage  Cases  heforethe  House  of  Lords,  nor  the 
evidence  in  support  o1  them,  are  sold  at  the  Parliament  Office.  Theg  can 
only  be  purchased  of  the  second-haiid  booksellers. 

L.  II.  Grindon.  (Manchester.)  The  Poem  on  Melancholy  is  by  Robert 
Burton,  and  is  prefixed  to  his  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  It  is  reprinted 
in  Ilazlitt's  Select  Poets  of  Great  Britain,  ed.  1825,  p.  558. 

F.  T,  B.  (Gloucester.)  TAe  cowpZet  occurs  I'n  dfoore’s  Irish  Melodies: 
see  his  Works,  ed.  1850,  p.  175. 

W,  H.  S.  (Yaxley.)  The  figures  in  pencil  found  at  the  bottom  of  pages 
in  modern  books  are  the  private  marks  of  the  bookbinder,  by  ichich  he  is 
enabled  to  identify  the  individual  who  folded  and  collated  the  sheets. 

H.  Fishwick.  The  Latin  and  English  Dictionary  is  by  Francis  Gotdd- 
man,  and  is  the  first  edition,  li'64.  The  second  edition  is  that  of  Camb., 
1674,  4to,  and  the  third,  ivith  additions  by  Hr.  Scattergood,  Camb,,  1678, 
fol.  See  “ N.  & Q.”  2nd  S.  iii.  HQ,  for  some  account  of  the  author. 

J.  A.  Hardcastle.  (Writtle.)  The  line,'' My  wound,  is  great,  because 
it  is  so  small,"  has  been  attributed  to  Dryden : see  " N.  & Q.”  3rd  S.  iv. 
211, 

Wm.  Davis,  The  origin  of  the  Jews'  Harp,  or  as  Mr.  Douce  called 
it,  the  Jaws’  Harp,  has  been  discussedin  “N.  & Q.”  1st  S,  i.  277,  342, 

T.  T.  Some  account  of  Mr,  Reuter— that  ubiquitous  Mercury  to  ichom 
electricity  is  daily  food— will  be  found  in  " N.  & Q.”  2nd  S.  x.  346,  515; 
xi.  191,  and  in  No.  87  o/Once  a Week,  Feb.  23,  1861. 

H.  W.  T.  The  Injunctions  of  Edward  VI.,  1517,  are  printed  in  Card- 
well's Documentary  Annals  of  the  Retormed  Church  of  England,  vol.  i. 
8vo,  1839. 

G.  W.  (Croydon.)  “ The  Literary , Scientific,  and  Artistic  Reference 
Office,"  does  not  appear  to  be  now  in  existence,  as  no  entry  of  it  is  to  be 
fou7id  in  the  London  Post  Office  Directory  0/I866. 

Erratum.  The  article  on  the  Turkish  Tombstone  in  the  Temple,  in 
our  last  No.  (p.  109),  was  from  the  pen  of  our  valued  Correspondent, 
Mr.  W.  j.  Bernhard  Smith,  though  by  some  accident  it  was  errone- 
ously printed  with  the  signature  of  T.  T. 

A Reading  Case  for  holding  the  weekly  Nos.  of  “N.  & Q.”  is  now 
ready,  and  may  be  had  of  all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen,  price  Is.  6d. ; 
or,  free  by  post,  direct  from  the  publisher,  for  Is.  8d. 

•‘Notes  and  Queries  ” is  published  at  noon  on  Friday,  and  is  also 
issued  in  Monthly  Parts.  The  Subscription  for  Stamped  Copies  for 
Six  Months  forwarded  direct  from  the  Publisher  {including  the  Half- 
yearly  Index)  is  11s.  4d.,  which  may  be  paid  by  Post  Office  Order, 
payctble  at  the  Strand  Post  Offiice,  in  favour  of  Vi illi am  G.  Smith,  32, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C.,  where  also  all  Communications 
eor  the  Editor  should  be  addressed. 

“ Notes  & Queries”  is  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 


More  Cures  op  Asthma  and  Coughs  by  Dr.  Locock’s  Pulmonic 
Wafers, l.ymm,  Cheshire.— In  allaying  any  irritation  of  the  chest 
or  lungs,  checking  all  disposition  to  coughing,  and  promoting  that  in- 
estimable boon,  a comfortable  night’s  refreshing  sleep,  they  certainly 
stand  unrivalled.— J.  H.  Evans,  Druggist.”  They  give  instant  relief  of 
asthma,  consumption,  coughs,  and  all  disorders  of  the  breath  and  lungs, 
and  have  a pleasant  taste.  Price  Is.  ljd.,2s.  9d.,  and  4s.  6d.  per  box. 
Sold  by  all  Medicine  Vendors. 
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Just  published. 

SEYMOUR’S  HUMOROUS  SKETCHES,  com- 

prisinoc  86  exceedingly  clever  and  amusing  caricature  etchings,  on 
steel,  with  letter- press  by  Alfred  Crowuuill.  New  Edition,  with  a 
Biographical  Notice  of  Seymour,  and  a descriptive  list  of  the  plates  by 
HENRY  G.  BOHN,  royal  8vo,  extra  cloth,  gilt  edges,  price  15s. 

HENRY  G.  BOHN,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 

Royal  Octavo,  6.50  pages,  steel  and  wood  Engravings,  price  24s. 
THE  LIFE,  TIMES,  AND  SCIENTIFIC  LABOURS  OF  THE 
SECOND 

MAEaUIS  OF  WOECESTEE. 

With  Reprint  of  and  Commentary  on  his  “ Century  of  Inventions  ” 

dees'). 

By  HEKRY  DIRCKS,  Esq.,  C.E.,  &c., 

Author  of  “ Memoir  of  Samuel  Hartlib,”  “ Worcesteriana,”  &c.,  &c. 
London  ; B.  QUARITCH,  15,  Piccadilly,  W. 


Published  by  J.  Clements,  Little  Pulteney  Street,  price  7d.,  a new 
Work  on  the  Teeth,  entitled 


P 


URE  DENTISTRY,  and  WHAT  IT  DOES  FOR 

us.  By  A.  ESKELL,  Grosvenor  Street,  W. 


“ We  feel  certain  all  who  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  con 
■tents  of  the  book  through  our  instrumentality,  will  thank  us  for  having 
‘directed  their  attention  to  Mr.  Eskell’s  work,  as  assuredly  none  can 
Tead  it  without  deriving  the  greatest  benefit.”— TAe  Sun,  Aug.  25. 


'Sold  by  SIMPKIN  & MARSHALL,  and  may  be  had  of  all  Booksellers. 


THE  BEDFORDIAN  SYSTEM  OF  THE  UNIVERSE. 


WANTED,  One  Hundred  Copies  cf  The  Comet, 

OR.  NEW  THEORIES  OF  THE  UNIVERSE.  By  JAMES 
BEDFORD.  For  which  double  published  price  will  be  given. 


Address  B.  GALILEO,  36,  Oxford  Road,  Lower  Road,  Islington, 
London. 


TUST  PUBLISHED.  — A Catalogue  of  Cheap 

fj  SECOND-HAND  BOOKS  in  various  Departments  of  Literature, 
including  Theology,  Biography,  History,  Voyages  and  Travels,  Topo- 
graphy, &c.,  at  reduced  Prices.  Sent  Gratis  and  Post  Free  on  applica- 
tion to  W.  PEDDER,  13,  Bookseller’s  Row,  Strand,  W.C. 


Books  bought,  to  any  amount,  and  the  utmos 

price  given  for  them  in  cash,  thereby  saving  the  delay,  uncer- 
tainty, and  expense  of  public  auction,  by  a second-hand  Bookseller,  25 
years  of  Newgate  Street.  Catalogues  gratis.  N.B.  Manuscript  Ser- 
mons always  on  sale  or  purchased — T.  MILLARD,  38,  Ludgate  Hill, 
City. 


A NCIENT  and  MODERN  COINS,  MEDALS, 

&c.  — MR.  C.  R.  TAYLOR,  2,  Montague  Street,  Russell 
Square,  respectfully  announces  that  he  has  an  extensive  Collection  of 
the  above  articles  for  selection  on  moderate  terms.  Also,  fine  Proofs 
and  Pattern  Pieces,  Cabinets,  Numismatic  Books,  &c. 

Articles  can  be  forwarded  to  any  part  of  the  Country  for  inspection. 
Coins,  &c.,  bought  or  exchanged,  and  every  information  given  in  reply 
to  communications  addressed  as  above.  Attendance  daily  from  10  a.m. 


iSrOTSS  IL:SSI>  QUBRISS.— General  3ndex 

To  First  Series,  contains  about  30,000  references.  Price  5s.  cloth  boards. 
32,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

STOTSS  ikUB  Qm-SRISS— Second  Series. 

12  Vols.  Price  6Z.  6s.  cloth  boards. 

GENERAL  INDEX  to  ditto,  with  30,000  references.  Price  5s.  6c?. 
cloth  boards. 

32,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


Will  be  published  immediately, 


M 


ARKS  and  MONOGRAMS  on  POTTERY 

and  PORCELAIN.  By  W.  CHAFFERS,  F.S.A. 


A New  Edition,  greatly  enlarged,  containing  Notices  of  all  the 
.Recent  Investigations,  and  illustrated  with  about  1,600  Potters’  Marks, 
and  a Copious  Index.  Price  One  Guinea.  Large  8vo,  about  600  pages 
•on  toned  paper,  cloth  extra. 


Subscribers  are  requested  to  forward  their  Names  to  the  Author, 
>19,  Fitzroy  Square,  as  early  as  possible. 


In  the  middle  of  February  will  be  published 

A CLEARANCE  CATALOGUE  of  some  Rare, 

Curious,  and  useful  Old  Books,  at  remarkably  low  prices. 

It  includes  also  some  very  rare  and  curious  Articles  from  the  Libra- 
Hes  of  the  Earl  of  Charlemont,  George  Ofibr , Esq. , and  Duplicates  from 
the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford.  With  an  Appendix  containing  some 
•choice  Books  from  the  Library  of  the  late  Rev.  S.  Prince,  of  the  Study, 
Bonsai],  near  Matlock,  and  some  splendid  and  valuable  articles  and 
beautiful  Manuscripts  upon  Vellum  from  the  Library  of  a Gentleman, 
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A FRENCH  VIEW  OF  CELTIC  GRIEVANCES. 

The  Fenian  agitation,  which  is  now  creating  so 
much  uneasiness  on  this  and  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  has  suggested  to  a French  Celt,  M. 
Charles  de  Gaulle  (or,  according  to  his  Breton 
sobriquet  ^^Barz  Bro-C’hall”),  a small  pamphlet 
entitled  Les  Celtes  au  dix-neuvieme  Siecle.*  The 
author,  hacked  by  statistical  documents,  enters 
into  gloomy  details  with  the  view  of  describing 
the  grievances  of  the  Irish  j and  he  starts  from 
the  questionable  proposition,  that  the  existence 
of  the  Celts  as  a distinct  and  independent  nation- 
ality is  a desideratum.  “ La  mort  dont  on  nous 
menace,”  says  he,  as  if  the  fusion  of  all  races  into 
one  great  family  was  not  the  end  towards  which 
the  Gospel  itself  directs  us. 

M.  Charles  de  Gaulle  gives  a succinct  and  in- 
teresting account  of  Celtic  laws,  customs,  and 
mstitutions  j he  shows  the  genius  of  poetry  cast- 
ing a halo  aroimd  the  race,  and  the  spirit  of 
religion  and  of  loyalty  moulding  its  inmost  cha- 
racter : at  the  same  time  we  should  like  to  know 
whether  he  would  be  prepared  to  maintain  that 
the  fusion  of  the  Celts  with  other  nations  must 
necessarily  destroy  for  ever  the  three  great  quali- 
ties he  ascribes  to  his  comq^atriotes? 


Les  Celtes  au  dix-neuvieme  Siecle  ; Appel  aux  Repre- 
^ntants  actuels  de  la  race  Celtique,  par  CliaiTes  de  Gaulle. 
Pans,  Aubry  ; London,  Bartlibs  & Lowell. 


A feeling  of  uneasiness,  the  pamphlet  goes  on 
to  say,  pervades  the  whole  Celtic  family,  and  is 
the  origin  of  that  wild  melancholy  xvhich  stamps 
the  productions  of  so  many  of  its  literar}'  repre- 
sentatives. Chateaubriand  and  Lamennais  may 
be  named  as  instances:  the  majority,  how^'ever, 
will  ever  cling  to  the  hope  that  the  palmy  days  of 
King  Arthur  are  again  destined  to  be  seen,  and 
M.  de  Gaulle  by  no  means  accepts  the  idea  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  lines  by  M.  S.  Ferguson, 
whose  poem,  ^LAdieu  to  Brittan}^”  was  published 
in  the  Revue  de  Bretaejne  et  de  Vendee  for  Januarv 
1864 ; — 

“ Leave  to  him,  to  the  vehement  ma]i 

Of  the  Loire,  of  the  Seine,  of  the  Rhone, 

In  Idea’s  high  pathways  to  march  in  the  van.” 

There  are  two  principal  methods,  if  we  believe 
our  author,  of  preserving  the  nationality  of  the 
Celts,  and  of  maintaining  it  in  possession  of  its 
distinct  character,  viz.  books  and  colonisation. 
Under  the  former  head,  M.  de  Gaulle  quotes 
many  singular  details  on  the  gradual  decay  of 
Celtic  studies,  and  their  revival  in  F ranee  through 
the  energy  and  learning  of  the  late  M.  Legonidec. 
He  suggests  various  plans  for  publications  of 
every  kind,  including  a review,  newspapers,  &c. 
He  wants  to  make  the  use  of  the  Gaelic  idioms 
compulsory.  Finally,  he  aims  at  nothing  less 
than  a sort  of  Pan-Celtic  union  ; forgetting  that, 
even  if  such  a scheme  were  otherwise  feasible, 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  who  will  not  allow 
twenty  inoffensive  homtnes  de  lettres  to  meet  to- 
gether in  Lemardelay’s^^  saloons,  could  scarcely  be 
expected  to  sanction  a gigantic  guild  of  several 
millions  of  people. 

One  last  resource  remains,  at  all  events,  namely, 
that  of  colonisation.  M.  de  Gaulle  wisely  re- 
marks, that  it  would  be  imprudent  to  reckon  upon 
the  prospects  of  the  Fenian  society  ever  being 
realised,  and  therefore  he  looks  in  another  direc- 
tion : — 

“ If,  instead  of  dispersing  themselves  at  random — like 
a river  whose  branches,  too  divided,  are  dried  up  by  the 
sun — the  Gaelic,  or  merely  the  Irish  emigrants,  had,  for 
the  last  thirty  years,  met  on  the  same  point  of  the  globe, 
they  would  already  form  a nation  of  about  three  millions 
of  men,  capable  of  commanding  respect  for  its  indepen- 
dence, and  of  freely  developing  itself  according  to  its 
special  genius.  If  they  had  occupied  one  of  the  desert 
or  thinly  populated  territoi'ies  of  the  United  States,  they 
would  now  be  constituting  there  one  or  more  provinces, 
governed  by  their  own  laws,  and  connected  with  Wash- 
ington by  a mere  federal  tie.  It  is  too  late  now  . . . .” 

M.  de  Gaulle  then  points  out  to  Patagonia.  He 
thinks  that  the  Celts,  if  they  moved  in  that  di- 
rection, would  only  be  following  in  the  track  of 
their  ancestors ; and  from  the  facts  collected  by 
several  savants,  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that, 
before  the  expedition  of  Christopher  Columbus, 
relations  existed  between  Western  Europe  and 
America. 

The  brochure  I have  just  noticed  rests  upon 
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what  I deem  an  erroneous  basis  j hut  it  is  well 
written,  full  of  interesting  particulars,  and  de- 
serves to  he  mentioned  in  connection  with  pre- 
sent events.  I may  perhaps  add,  that  it  ap- 
peared originally  in  the  Revue  de  Bretagne  et  de 
Vendee  for  October  and  November  1864 ; namely, 
at  a time  when  Fenian  societies  were  thought  to 
he  harmless  institutions.  Gustave  Massoist. 

Harrow-on-the-Hill. 


QUEEN  MARY  : IAN  DE  BEAUGUE  : MARSHAL 
GUEBRIANT. 

Bibliomaniacs  are  acquainted  with  a very  valu- 
able and  scarce  little  volume  entitled  RHistoire 
de  la  Guerre  dlEscosse,  bearing  to  be  written  ‘^par 
Ian  de  Beaugue,  Gentilhomme  Fran9ois,”  printed 
at  Paris,  1556.  A copy  has  recently  fallen  under 
my  notice,  unfortunately  mutilated,  but  which 
is,  nevertheless,  interesting  on  the  following- 
account. 

On  a fly-leaf  is  written,  in  pale  ink,  Marie  R.” 
This  looks  like  a genuine  autograph,  although 
smaller  than  the  queen’s  usual  signature ; this 
may  be  explained  by  the  circumstance  that,  in 
1556,  her  majesty  was  about  fourteen  years  of 
age  5 and  it  is  but  natural  that,  upon  the  pub- 
lication in  Paris  of  a book  which  must  have  been 
intensely  interesting  to  her,  it  would  be  placed  in 
her  hands. 

The  volume  did  not  apparently  come  to  Scot- 
land with  the  queen,  but  remained  for  many  years 
in  France ; for  there  is  written,  on  a leaf  at  the 
end,  the  following  chanson,”  as  it  is  termed : — 
“ La  Royne  elle  mems  me  console, 

Et  Monseinjeur  le  due  d’Orleans. 

Tout  16  prince  est  les  princes  me 
Visitant  jour  est  nuict. 

Grand  Dieu,  que  mon  coeur 
Suspire  pour  la  mort  du  Gibriant.” 

“ Cela  est  une  chanson  que  estoit  faict  pour  un  general 
qui  estoit  tue  en  guere  contre  les  espanyole  quand  ie 
estoit  a Paris.” 

This  is  written  in  a well-formed  female  hand ; 
but  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  the  writer, 
who  must  evidently  have  been  a person  of  high 
position. 

Some  subsequent  possessor  of  the  book  has 
written,  in  darker  ink,  on  the  margin  of  the  leaf : 

“ Marshal  Guebriant  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Ros- 
weil  in  Dec.  1643.” 

This  is,  according  to  President  Henault,*  not 
quite  correct : for  he  says.  Marshal  Guebriant 

took  Rotliweil  November  the  19th,  where  he 
was  mortally  wounded.”  The  handwriting  of  the 
chanson  and  notandum  could,  no  doubt,  be  identi- 
fied in  Paris. 

Above  the  chanson  occurs  “L.  Walteri  Forbes.” 
On  the  other  side  will  be  found  a series  of  verses, 

* See  Nugent’s  Translation,  vol.  ii.  p.  96. 


in  Old  English,  against  the  Puritans,  which  have 
no  particular  merit;  wherein,  referring  to  the 
giving-up  of  Charles  by  the  Scots,  these  worthies 
are  put  under  the  especial  guidance  of  Judas 
false  Iscarriot.” 

On  the  title  we  have,  first,  “Ex  libris  Rob. 
Fran.  Strachane.”  This  individual,  we  suspect, 
evidently  became  proprietor  after  Walter  Forbes ; 
and  secondly,  occurs  the  autograph  of  “ Wm.  Lock- 
hart,” the  friend  of  Cromwell,  and  brother  of  Pre- 
sident Lockhart,  who  was  murdered  by  Chiesly 
of  Dairy. 

The  last  proprietor  was  the  late  Sir  John  Sin- 
clair, of  Ulbster,  Baronet.  A part  of  his  library 
was  sold  by  the  late  Mr.  .John  Carfrae,  an  Edin- 
burgh auctioneer  and  bookseller,  in  that  city,  not 
long  after  the  demise  of  the  baronet;  and  we 
suspect  that,  whilst  in  his  possession,  some  of  the 
initial  letters  were  cut  out  by  children,  as  not 
unfrequently  happens  when  ignorant  nursery- 
maids are  allowed  access  to  libraries. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention,  that  the 
attention  paid  by  the  queen  and  the  royal  family 
to  the  fair  admirer  of  Marshal  Guebriant  cor- 
roborates Henault  when  he  says  that  — 

“ The  Queen  caused  him  to  be  interred  in  the  church 
of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris,  and  would  have  all  the  supreme 
courts  of  justice  assist  at  the  ceremonv.” 

J.  M. 


SIR  THOMAS  RUMBOLD. 

As  the  memory  of  Sir  Thomas  Rumbold,  who 
formerly  held  a high  post  in  India,  has  been  tra- 
duced by  the  reproduction  of  much  scurrilous 
gossip,  and  also  by  more  serious  aspersions  on  his 
personal  character  in  many  very  recent  publica- 
tions, may  I beg  that  you  will  grant  me  the  favour 
of  allowing  the  following  brief  outline  of  his  life 
to  appear  in  “N.  & Q.”  ? 

Sir  Thomas  Rumbold  was  born  in  January 
1736,  at  Leytonstone,  in  Essex,  and  was  descended 
from  a family  anciently  of  that  county,  and  in 
later  times  settled  at  Fulham. 

From  the  year  1709,  it  is  recorded  in  the  India 
House  that  several  of  the  family  were  in  the  civil 
service  of  the  East  India  Company.  His  elder 
brother.  Lieutenant  William  Rumbold,  is  distin- 
guished by  Mr.  Orme,  in  his  History  of  Lidia,  as 
having,  on  more  than  one  occasion  during  his  short 
career,  rendered  military  and  political  service  to 
the  company. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  Thomas  Rumbold  was 
appointed  a writer  to  Fort  St.  George.  There  are 
now  in  the  India  House  the  regular  certificates  of 
studies  qualifying  him  for  the  post.  lie  soon 
changed  the  civil  for  the  military  line,  and  was 
allowed  to  retain  his  rank  in  the  former  service. 
He  was  at  the  siege  of  Trichinopoli,  and  at  the 
retaking  of  Calcutta  in  1756,  where  an  act  of 
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extraordinary  intrepidity  caused  him  to  be  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  captain  by  Lord  Clive,  to 
whom  he  acted  as  aide-de-camp  at  the  memorable 
battle  of  Plassey.  It  is  mentioned  in  Orme’s 
History  that  he  was  among  the  number  of  those 
who  voted  for  the  attack.  Seriously  wounded  on 
that  occasion,  the  fatigues  of  active  service  and  a 
weak  state  of  health  obliged  him  to  resume  the 
civil  department.  He  was  called  from  Madras  by 
Lord  Clive  to  the  council  of  Bengal,  where  he 
remained  five  years.  He  was  also  chief  of  Patna. 
He  was  destined  to  be  the  successor  of  Mr.  Hast- 
ings as  governor-general  in  1773.  He  was  chosen 
temporary  governor  of  Madras  at  a moment  of 
peculiar  difficulty.  He  received  for  the  second 
time  the  general  thanks  of  the  company,  voted  to 
him  for  the  capture  of  Pondicherry. 

Buined  health  obliged  Sir  Thomas  Rumbold  to 
leave  India.  He  finally  relinquished  the  service, 
and  returned  to  England  in  1780,  when  he  became 
the  object  of  much  political  animosity.  Among 
the  prominent  causes  which  led  to  this  may  be 
mentioned  some  reforms  he  had  carried  out  at 
Madras,  which  struck  at  the  emolument  and  the 
consequence  of  the  local  boards,  and  by  reducing 
the  value  of  patronage,  sensibly  affected  the  in- 
terests of  the  patrons  at  home.  But  more  espe- 
cially, Sir  Thomas  Rumbold  had  v^ery  early  re- 
monstrated against  the  aggressive  policy  pursued 
by  the  council  of  Bengal,  favoured  to  a certain 
extent  by  the  directors,  and  he  had  warned  them 
both,  before  the  event,  that  if  persisted  in,  it 
would  indubitably  lead  to  the  misfortune  of  the 
Carnatic.  Later,  when  evils  were  gathering  around 
the  company,  he  urged,  that  “Peace  with  the 
Mahrattas,  on  any  moderate  terms,  would  be  their 
only  safeguard  against  the  active  and  restless  spirit 
of  Hyder  Ali — he  hoped  it  was  j^et  time.”  But 
in  the  last  letter  he  ever  addressed  to  the  direc- 
tors he  owned  to  them  he  had  no  security,  and 
looked  upon  the  sword  as  hanging  by  a thread 
over  them  until  the  war  were  closed.* 

From  the  moment  of  the  arrival  of  the  last 
despatches,  measures  hitherto  approved  were  held 
forth  to  the  public  as  self-evident  crimes.  The 
letter  in  which  Sir  Thomas  Rumbold  sent  his 
resignation  had  been  received  three  months,  and 
was  formally  acknowledgedffiy  the  directors,  when, 
a few  days  before  he  was  expected  to  arrive  in 
London,  and  without  engaging  a general  court, 
with  the  first  censure  they  had  ever  addressed  to 
him  they  went  through  the  mockery  of  passing  a 
sentence  of  dismission. 

A powerful  body  of  prejudice  was  then  formed. 
Accounts  immensely  exaggerated  of  his  wealth 

* See  letter  of  the  3rd  April,  paratcraphs  14,  15  ; Ap- 
pendix 1st  Report  of  the  Committee  "of  Secrecy,  No.  40  ; 
also  letter  to  Gen.  Goddard,  nrging  a speedy  peace  with 
the  Mahrattas,  and  that  the  Madras  troops  should  return 
to  the  coast,  6th  .Tam,  1780.  (1st  Report,  p.  25.) 


were  circulated,  and  the  indignation  that  had  long 
been  gathering  in  the  public  mind  on  the  subject 
of  Indian  delinquency  was  directed  against  him. 
A parliamentary  Committee  report  upon  his  con- 
duct. A Bill  of  pains  and  penalties  is  instituted, 
and  the  whole  weight  of  the  Ministry  armed 
against  him.  Mr.  Dundas,  Mr.  Fox,  and  Mr. 
Burke  principally  led  the  prosecution. 

The  progress  of  the  Bill  was  slow,  in  general 
from  the  non-attendance  of  members.  In  the 
beginning  of.  the  Session  of  1783,  the  counsel 
were  heard  in  favour  of  the  Bill ; the  evidence 
for  the  defence  was  closed  on  the  last  day  of  May, 
the  last  subject  being  the  money  which  Sir  Thos. 
Rumbold  had  remitted  to  England,  when  every 
sixpence  was  accounted  for.  Up  to  that  day  the 
zeal  for  the  prosecution  had  not  abated.  On  the 
2nd  of  June,  the  House  met  again,  when  the 
proceedings  were  arrested.  Mr.  Fox  said  — 

“ As  so  few  Members  had  heard  the  whole  of  the  evi- 
dence, it  was  necessaiy  it  should  be  printed,  which  he 
feared  could  not  be  done  in  that  Session.  He  then  began 
to  speak  of  treating  the  honourable  Baronet  with  reason, 
candour,  and  justice. 

“The  Solicitor-General  declared  he  had  alwa3"S  con- 
sidered the  proceedings  against  Sir  Thos.  Rumbold  as 
illegal ; and  from  the  evidence  he  had  heard,  he  Avas  con- 
vinced that  he  would  be  honourably  acquitted.” 

“ Other  Members  — ‘ That  as  it  was  noAv  seen  Sir  Thos. 
Rumbold  had  not  been  guilty,’  the  restraining  Bill  should 
not  be  continued.’ 

“ Mr.  Burke  said — ‘ That  the  evidence  being  on  record, 
it  was  the  same  to  those  who  read  it  as  to  those  who 
heard  it.’  He  then  acknoAvledged  that  ‘ The  honourable 
Member  had  thrown  himself  as  fairly  upon  the  candour 
of  the  House  as  any  man  could  have  done.’  ” * 

On  tlie  following  day  the  excessive  bail  was 
taken  oft^  and  Mr.  Dundas  declared  in  the  House 
that  Sir  Thos.  Rumbold  was  free  to  leave  the 
country. 

On  the  19th  of  December  the  Bill  was  dropped 
by  a vote  of  the  House  of  “adjournment  for  six 
months.” 

The  malice  of  defeated  enemies  had  recourse  to 
various  modes  of  accounting  for  the  disappoint- 
ment, but  the  evidence  remains,  and  is  accessible 
to  every  person. 

There  are  also  the  “ Reports  of  the  Committee 
of  Secrecy.”  A careful  examination  will  show 
that  there  was  a determination  to  devote  Sir  Thos. 
Rumbold  ; since,  in  no  case  have  the  charges  been 
faithfully  rendered  from  the  materials  which  are 
in  the  Appendices.  It  was  not  therefore  “ be- 
cause of  the  non-attendance  of  members,”  or  from 
“the  influence  of  party,”  or  because  “Mr.  Dundas 
was  bribed,”  that  the  Bill  was  dropped,  but 
simply  because  the  charges  were  disproved.  Sir 
Thos.  Rumbold  continued  in  parliament  until  his 
death. 

* Hansard’s  Parliamentari/  Hist.,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  984 — 
986. 
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In  1785  a subject  connected  with  the  same  part 
of  India  was  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Fox,  when 
Mr.  Diindas  and  Mr.  Burke  took  part.  Mr.  Dundas 
expressed  satisfaction  to  see  Sir  Thos.  Rumbold 
present  that  night,  and  he  was  applied  to. 

Sir  Thos.  Bumbold  spoke  upon  the  subject. 
Mr.  Burke  then  took  occasion  to  repeat  his  sense 
of  the  manner  in  which  he,  who  liad  last  spoken, 
had,  when  himself  concerned,  on  a former  occa- 
sion, courted  inquiry  from  first  to  last,  and  laid 
open  everything  freely  to  the  inspection  of  the 
House ; and  also  to  pay  this  tribute  to  his  abili- 
ties, that — ^ 

“ Should  the  hon.  Member  engage  in  a recriminatory 
Bill  of  pains  and  penalties  on  the  subject  then  before  the 
House,  he  would  find  no  difficulty  in  conducting  it  with  a 
degree  of  skill  and  vigour,  at  least  equal  to  all  that  had 
been  exerted  against  him.”  * 

A Memoir  will  shortly  appear,  in  which  every 
assertion  that  has  been  here  made  will  be  fully 
substantiated.  Melius  seeo  quam  is^on. 


MARRIAGE  OF  THE  OLD  PRETENDER : THE 
YOUNG  PRETENDER  IN  LONDON. 

These  interesting  particulars  relative  to  the 
family  of  Sobieski  occur  in  a letter  dated  Hague, 
Oct.  14,  1718  : — 

“ Since  the  Publick  News  Papers  here,  as  well  as  in 
other  Countries,  are  so  full  of  the  Report  of  the  Marriage 
of  the  Chevalier  de  S.  George  and  the  Princess  Sobieski, 
I thought  it  might  not  be  amiss  to  send  you  some  Ac- 
count of  that  Lady,  her  Family  and  Relations,  which 
being  penn’d  by  the  Minister  of  one  of  those  relations, 
may  in  great  probability  be  rely’d  upon.  It  is  this  : — 
She  is  the  Daughter  of  Prince  James  Sobieski,  the 
eldest  son  of  John  Sobieski,  the  famous  and  heroick  K.  of 
Poland,  who  so  gloriously  beat  the  Turks,  raised  the 
Siege  of  Vienna,  and  rescued  the  Emperor  and  his  Family 
from  impending  Ruin,  as  is  well  known  to  all  the  world. 
He  was  the  Head  of  one  of  the  Greatest  and  Richest 
Families  of  Poland,  and  having  served  in  Foreign  Wars 
for  his  Improvement,  he  was  first  made  Crovt^n  General, 
and  afterwards,  upon  the  Vacancy  of  that  Elective  Throne, 
was  chosen  King  of  Poland.  Pie  was  married  to  a French 
Lady  of  great  Quality  and  Relations.  Her  Father  v^as  a 
Brother  to  the  Duke  de  Bethune,  a Man  of  Wit  and 
Bravery,  who  afterwards  renounced  the  World,  turn’d 
Religious,  and  was  made  a Cardinal,  by  the  Name  of  tlie 
Cardinal  d’Arquin,  and  dy’d  at  Rome. 

“ By  that  Lady,  King  John  Sobieski  left  3 Sons,  Prince 
J ames.  Prince  Alexander,  and  Prince  Constantine,  to  all 
of  whom  he  left  great  estates  ; and  one  Daughter,  who  is 
the  present  Dutchess  of  Bavaria,  Mother  of  the  young 
Electoral  Princes. 

“Prince  James  Sobieski  had  for  his  first  Wife  a beauti- 
ful Polonian  Lady,  by  whom  he  had  2 Daughters,  who 
are  now  alive.  But  it  having  been  a Marriage  of  Love 
and  Fancy,  and  the  Lady  having  brought  him  no  Esta,te, 
her  Daughters  have  no  Provision  by  any  Contract  of 
Marriage,  but  onlj^  by  the  Good  Will  of  the"^  Father ; who 
soon  after  the  Death  of  that  Lady,  was  married  to  a 
Daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Newbourg,  which  was  then  the 
eldest  Male  Branch  of  the  Palatine  Family,  and  they 


* Parliamentary  Hist.  vol.  xxv.  p.  182. 


have  since  succeeded  to  that  Electorate,  which  they  now 
enjoy,  the  present  Elector  being  Brother  to  the  Princess 
Sobieski,  the  Mother.  The  said  Daughter  of  Newbourgh 
brought  Prince  James  Sobieski  a great  Estate  of  her  own 
Inheritance  ; and  this  young  Lady,  who  is  to  be  married 
to  the  Pretender,  is  her  only  Daughter,  to  whom  her 
Grand-Mother,  the  Queen  of  Poland,  left  all  her  Jewels, 
and  Plate,  and  Money,  &c.,  to  a great  Value. 

“ Thei-e  were  several  other  Daughters  of  the  F amily 
of  Newbourg-Palatine,  all  nobly  rnarry’d.  One  is  the 
Mother  of  the  present  Emperor.  Another  is  the  present 
Queen  Dowager  of  Spain,  who  lives  at  Bayonne.  Another 
was  Queen  of  Portugal,  and  Mother  of  these  present 
Princes.” 

J.  M. 


As  everything  connected  vv'itli  the  visits  of 
Charles  Stuart  to  London  is  of  interest  at  pre- 
sent, I venture  to  send  to  “N.  & Q.”  the  follow- 
ing facts. 

There  is  in  the  possession  of  an  elderly  relative, 
now  residing  with  me,  an  oval  plaster  of  Paris  medal- 
lion, some  seven  inches  long,  of  which  she  gives 
this  history.  That  it  is  a portrait  of  the  IToung 
Pretender,  and  was  given  to  her  by  her  mother ; 
that  her  mother  received  it  from  an  uncle,  in 
whose  house  in  Red  Lion  Square  it  was  taken 
while  the  Pretender  -was  staying  in  it ; after  which 
the  said  uncle  assisted  him  in  getting  hack  to 
France,  and  accompanied  him  thither.  That  her 
mother  told  her  that  this  medallion,  together  with 
a bust  of  the  same  personage,  taken  at  the  same 
time,  was  in  her  possession  at  the  time  of  the 
Gordon  riots  ; that  her  husband,  hearing  the 
rioters  approaching,  broke  the  bust  to  pieces,  and 
began  breaking  the  medallion,  which,  however, 
she  rescued,  and  hid  under  a bed.  A piece  broken 
out  of  the  side  corroborates  this.  The  name  of 
my  informant’s  mother  was  Sandys ; the  name  of 
the  uncle  was,  she  thinks,  Moore  or  Osgood. 

This  tradition  agrees  with  Dr.  King’s  account  of 
the  busts  sold  in  the  same  locality,  as  he  says, 
Red  Lion  Street.  Perhaps  some  of  the  readers  of 
N.  & Q.”  may  be  able  to  throw  further  light  on 
this  history  of  a medallion.. 

G.  Fieldinu  Blanueord. 


THE  GERMAN  CATTLE-PLAGUE. 

I have  a curious  volume  of  burlesque  and  sati- 
rical poems,  published  periodically  in  London,  by 

John  Morphew,  near  Stationers’  Hall,”  between 
1712-17.  Under  the  last  date  is  given  : — 

“ British  Wonders  ; or,  a Poetical  Description  of  the 
Several  Prodigies  and  most  Remarkable  Accidents  that 
liave  happen’d  in  Britain  since  the  Death  of  Queen 
Anne.” 

The  writer  asserts  that,  with  the  German  dv- 
nasty  that  ascended  in  the  person  of  George  I.  in 
1714,  there  came  in  the  German  cattle-plague,  of 
which  the  poet  thus  singeth.  Some  of  the  broader 
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passages^  tlioiigli  in  accordance  with  the  Angus- 
tan  Age/’  1 have  omitted  as  heiiig  rather  too 
broad  for  modern  fastidiousness : — 

“ As  soon  as  Britain  had  sustain’d 
That  fatal  Loss  which  Heaven  has  gain’d, 

And  Parties  squabbl’d  to  a Madness, 

About  their  Sorrows  and  their  Gladness, 

A Plague  unprophesy’d  succeeded. 

That  only  reach’d  the  Horniheaded, 

And  like  a fatal  Rot  or  Murrain, 

Turn’d  all  our  Bulls  and  Coavs  to  Carrion. 

The  Farriers  now  their  skill  imploy’d, 

But  still  the  Cows  in  Number  dy’d, 

And  with  their  Horns  and  Hides  tog’ether. 

Were  burnt,  without  reserve  of  Leather, 

To  shew  their  Owners  Avere  almost 
As  frantick  as  the  Beasts  they  lost. 

Some  cunning  Huxters,  wdio  had  Coavs 
Old,  Dry  and  Lean,  not  worth  a Souse, 

Tho’  sound  in  Health,  but  scarce  deserving 
Of  Pasture,  to  prevent  their  staiwing, 

These  wisely  knock’d  ’em  on  the  Head 
By  Night,  Avhen  Neighbours  were  in  Bed,  ' 

Next  Day  assign’d  their  expiration 
To  this  new  fatal  Visitation  : 

So  bore  ’em  to  some  distant  Pit, 

Or  Ditch,  for  such  a Purpose  fit ; 

There,  to  the  Terror  of  our  Isle, 

Consum’d  ’em  in  their  Fun’ral  Pile, 

Then,  like  true  Hipocrites,  put  on 
A mournful  Look,  as  if  undone, 

And  claim’d  the  Sum  of  Forty  Shilling 
For  e’ery  Coav  of  Hea\^en’s  killing. 

A gen’rous  Bounty ! that  destroy’d 
More  Cattle  than  the  Plague  annoy’d  ; 

For  not  a worthless  Runt  past  Thriving, 

Wh’  in  Lanes  and  Commons  sought  her  Living, 

But  dy’d,  if  not  of  Pest,  by  Slaughter, 

Because  o’th’  Money  that  came  a’ter ; 

For  Hay  was  dear,  and  Grass  but  scarce, 

Which  made  Lean  Cattle  fare  the  Avorse, 

And  caus’d  their  Owners  to  dispatch  ’em, 

For  fear  the  Plague  should  not  attack  ’em. 

“ In  all  the  filthy  Skirts  around 
The  Town,  where  nasty  Scents  abound, 

O’er-roasted  Beef  was  uoav  the  Stink 
Predominant  o’er  Ditch  or  Sink  ; 

And  Sirloins  broiling  in  their  Flames, 

The  Foh  of  Hogmen  and  their  Dames ; 

Burnt  Horns  and  Hoofs,  and  hair}^  Hides, 

Offended  e’ery  Nose  besides. 

And  out’ stunk  all  the  Bulls  and  Bears, 

Old  Dunghills,  Night-men,  Slaughterers, 

Jay  Is,  Butchers’  Dogs  and  Hogs  that  dAvell 
In  SAveet  St.  J ames’s  Clerkenwell ; 

Or  all  the  Stinks  that  rise  together. 

From  Hockley-Hole,  in  sultry  Weather. 

“ Thus  English  Beef,  that  glorious  Food, 

Once  held  so  preferably  good. 

The  most  substantial  of  our  meats, 

And  noblest  of  our  Friendly  Treats  ; 

That  Flesh  Avhich  makes  the  Briton  bolder 
Than  any  Foreign  Country  Soldier, 

And  gives  him  Strength,  in  time  of  War, 

To  cleave  a Sultan  or  a Czar  ; 

Yet  was  it  noAV  despis’d  by  Porters, 

And  hungry  Red-Coats  in  their  Quarters. 

* * * * 

“ Nor  was  the  flesh  alone  refused. 

But  Milky  Diets  much  disused : 


Pudding,  that  uniA^ersal  Dish, 

The  Swain’s  Delight,  the  PloAvman’s  Wish, 
The  Housewife’s  Pride,  the  Husband’s  Choice, 
The  darling  Food  of  Girls  and  Boys, 

Noav  dwindl’d  to  such  low  esteem, 

’TavouM  scarce  go  down,  tho’  made  of  Cream  ; 
For  the  Horn’d  Cattle  running  Mad, 

Had  brought  on  Milk  a Name  so  bad. 

That  even  Pudding  lost  its  Amgue, 

And  for  a Season  prov’d  a Drug. 

Pudding  ! the  Idol  of  the  Priest, 

The  Farmer’s  constant  Sunday’s  Feast, 

The  ornament  of  each  Man’s  Table, 

Down  from  the  Noble  to  the  Rabble, 

The  sole  Characteristick  Food 
Of  true-born  Englishmen  abroad : 

From  whence,  to  good  old  England’s  Fame, 
Jack  Pudding  takes  his  ancient  Name. 

As  the  French  Fool  is  titl’d  John- 
Pottage,  from  Soops  he  feeds  upon, 

And  the  Dutch  Zany  for  preferring 
His  Fish,  is  nick-named  Pickl’d-Herring. 

Thus  e’eiy  Fool  is  call’d,  in  Jest, 

By  what  his  Country  loves  the  best. 

That  those  avIio  crowM  to  see  the  Pranks 
On  Stages  play’d  by  Mountebanks, 

May  knoAV  Avhat  Country  Fool  attends 
The  Doctor,  to  engage  his  Friends, 

For  his  assum’d  or  given  Name, 

DiscoAmrs  Avhence  the  Zany  came. 

“ Butter,  that  old  Balsamick  Sauce, 

Was  also  now  made  scandalous, 

That  even  ’Prentice-Boys  would  flout  it. 

And  eat  their  v^ery  roots  without  it, 

For  fear  the  Cream  should  prove  contagious. 
And  make  ’em,  like  the  Coavs,  outragious  ; 

For  no  Distemper,  Plague,  or  Sadness, 

Infects  the  English  like  to  Madness. 

“ Fish  noAv  Avere  forc’d  to  SAvim,  alas ! 

In  Oil,  to  tlT  Table  of  His  Grace, 

Or  naked  in  the  Dish  appear. 

Till  Butter  had  a time  to  clear 
Its  present  odious  Reputation, 

That  it  might  come  once  more  in  fashion  ; 
And,  like  some  Lords  turn’d  out  of  Post, 
Regain  the  Credit  it  had  lost. 

“ Custard,  that  noble  cooling  Food, 

So  toothsome,  wholsome,  and  so  good. 

That  Dainty  so  approA^’d  of  old. 

Whose  yelloAV  surface  shines  like  Gold ; 

That  Idol  of  our  City  Halls, 

Which  croAvns  our  solemn  FestiA^als, 

And  adds  unto  my  Lord-May’r’s  Boai’d, 

A Grace  more  pleasing  than  his  Sword. 

That  crusty  Fort,  whose  Walls  of  Wheat, 
Contain  such  tender,  lusheous  INIeat, 

And  us’d  so  often  to  be  storm’d 
By  hungry  Gownmen  sharply  arm’d. 

Was  now,  alas,  despis’d  as  nought, 

And  slighted  wheresoe’er  ’tAvas  brought ; 
Whilst  Lumber-Pies  came  more  in  pla}^ 

And  bore,  at  Feasts,  the  Bell  aAvay. 

“ So  in  wet  Seasons,  Avhen  our  Mutton 
Is  eA^eiy  where  cry’d  down  as  rotten, 

CoAA"-heel  became  a Dish  of  State, 

And  climbs  the  Tables  of  the  Great. 

“ O wretched  Times,  when  People  fear’d 
Their  Chops  Avith  Custard  should  be  smear’d. 
Lest  the  Cow-plague  should  seize  their  Skulls, 
And  make  ’em  all  as  mad  as  bulls ! 
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“ So  the  wise  Whigs,  to  Int’rest  hearty, 

Abjure  the  Disaffected  Party, 

Lest  Tory-Breath  should  taint  their  Wits, 

And  make  ’em  all  turn  Jacobites.” 

Cx.  H.  OF  S. 


Mtstekious  Lady.  — The  following  singular 
story  occurs  in  the  Scots  Courant,  March  23  to 
March  25.  It  was  transcribed  many  years  since, 
when  by  some  oversight  the  year  of  our  Lord  was 
omitted. 

The  individual  to  whom  the  letter  was  to  be 
delivered  was  the  notorious  John  Ward,  M.P., 
who  was  prosecuted  for  forgery,  convicted,  ex- 
pelled the  House  of  Commons,  and  put  in  the 
pillory,  March  17,  1727.  He  and  the  celebrated 
Colonel  Charteris  are  introduced  in  Pope’s  Moral 
Essays,  hi.  line  20.  Ward  was  reputed  to  be 
worth  200,000/.  at  the  very  moment  he  was  stand- 
ing in  the  pillory. 

“The  9th  instant  (March),  died  a Lad}^  unknown,  at 
her  Lodgings  in  James  Street,  Covent  Garden.  In  her 
Trunk  was  found  a Memorandum,  viz. : 

“That  she'had  left  with  her  Woman  a Letter  directed 
to  John  Ward,  of  Hackney,  Esq.,  which  is  directed  to  be 
opened  in  lier  Maid’s  presence. 

“ The  Lady  sent  to  Mr.  Ward  some  Hours  before  her 
Death ; but  he  had  no  other  Satisfaction  from  her,  but 
that  her  Woman  would  deliver  him  a Letter,  if  she  died. 

“ Some  short  Time  ago,  it  is  said  this  Lady  carry’d  out 
of  her  Lodgings  a small  Box,  the  Key  whereof  is  now  in 
Mr.  Ward’s  possession  ; a repeating  Gold  Watch,  a Pearl 
Necklace,  a diamond  King  of  great  value,  a Gold  Snuff-box, 
with  a Picture  in  it ; a Silver  Spoon,  with  a Coi’onet  upon 
it,  in  a Shagreen  Case,  lin’d  with  Green,  wherein  she  car- 
ry’d  a silver  handled  Knife  and  Silver  Fork  ; with  a Silver 
Clasp  Knife,’  two  silver  Saucepans,  &c.,  which  she  had 
been  heard  to  say,  cost  one  hundred  and  ten  Pounds. 

“ She  has  been  heard  to  say  she  had  been  lately  at  a 
Masquerade  in  a Dominy,  where  she  had  much  conversa- 
tion with  a very  great  Man.  She  said  in  the  latter  Part 
of  Queen  Anne’s  Reign  she  frequently  visited  the  Court. 

“ She  has  said  she  was  the  Daughter  of  a Nobleman 
deceased,  and  that  the  Title  was  extinct  by  the  Death  of 
her  Brother  unmarry’d  ; that  her  Uncle  is  now  a Noble- 
man of  great  Virtue. 

“ She  had  and  wore  at  several  Times  a large  Pearl  Neck- 
lace, a Diamond  Necklace,  Diamond  Cross,  two  large  Dia- 
monds to  button  on  her  Gown  ; two  Pair  of  Diamond 
Ear-rings  ; a Pair  of  Diamond  Buckles  for  her  Shoes  ; a 
Diamond  Buckle  for  her  Girdle ; several  Diamond  Rings  ; 
several  Diamonds  for  her  Hair,  and  others  she  wore  on  her 
Breast ; a Gold  Watch,  the  Hook  set  -with  Diamonds ; a 
Gold  Tweezer-case,  with  a gold  Chain  set  with  Diamonds  ; 
a Pair  of  small  Buckles  to  her  Clogs  of  Gold,  and  in  each 
Button  was  a small  Diamond  ; a small  flat  Gold  Watch 
with  a Coronet  thereon,” 

J.  M. 

Notes  feom  Books.  — The  following  entry, 
which  I consider  worthy  of  preservation,  occurs 
in  my  copy  of  Berry’s  Introduction  to  Heraldry : — 

“ I purchased  this  useless  book  to  give  in  evidence  at  the 
trial  for  libel  of  the  Editors  of  the  Gentleman' s Magazine 
that  the  Plaintiff,  who  was  the  author  of  this  book,  had 


here  described  himself  as  ‘ Clerk  to  the  Register  ’ — for 
which  very  words  he  had  brought  his  action  of  libel. 

“ S.  Guimaldi. 

“ Nov.  1830.” 
George  W.  Marshall. 

Mildness  oe  the  Season.  — The  following 
letter  should  be  put  on  record  : — 

“ TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  ‘ STAR,’ 

“ Sir, — Having  observed  notices  lately  by  your  corre- 
spondents of  the  exceeding  mildness  of  the  season,  mani- 
fested in  the  flowering  of  fruit  trees,  &c.,  allow  me  to  say 
that  I have  now  in  flower,  in  the  open  air,  anemonies, 
daisies,  pansies,  fuchias,  wallflowers,  stock  gilliflowers, 
helichr^'^sums,  chrysantliemums,'  and  roses,  both  of  the 
China  and  Souvenir  de  Malmaison  varieties.  On  Christ- 
mas day,  also,  I gathered  a dish  of  ripe  raspberries,  grown 
without  shelter,  and  have  now  both  red  and  white  ripe 
raspberries  growing  on  the  new  canes  of  the  present  year, 
ami  large  strawberries  nearh"  ripe  of  the  Reeve’s  eclipse 
variety. — I am,  3murs,  &c. 

“Henry  Boothby. 

“ Holme  Cottage,  Louth,  Lincolnshire,  Dec.  28.” 

T.  B. 

Note  eor  Spanish  Scholars.  — In  the  late 
Mr.  Ford’s  interesting  and  amusing  Gatlm'ings 
from  Spain,  p.  184,  occurs  the  following  philo- 
logical blunder,  which  I have  never  seen  pointed 
out : — 

“ The  ventorillo  is  a lower  class  of  venta  ; — at  which 
water,  bad  wine,  and  brandy,  ‘ aguardiente,’  tooth-water, 
are  to  be  sold.” 

Here  the  author  has  implied  that  the  composi- 
tion of  this  word  for  spirit  is  agua,  water,  and 
diente,  tooth.  In  that  case,  what  becomes  of  the 
letter  r,  which  ought  to  have  given  him  the  key 
to  the  derivation  of  the  word  ? The  true  account 
of  this  familiar  expression  for  all  spirit  is,  that  it 
is  compounded  of  aqtia,  water,  and  ardiente,  burn- 
ing ; equivalent  to  the  term  employed  by  the 
aboriginal  Indians  to  denote  the  destructive  and 
demoralizing  spirit  with  which  the  white  man  w^as 
in  the  habit  of  tempting  the  coloured  races,  viz. 

fire-water.”  The  Italians  employ  a phrase  iden- 
tical in  meaning  and  derivation,  viz.  acqua  ardente, 
to  denote  brandy,  which  is  sometimes  varied  with 
acquarzentc  acquavite^’’  The  Portuguese  equi- 
valent is  agoa  ardente.  H.  W.  T. 

Madame  Talleyrand.  — I have  met  with  the 
following  among  a large  mass  of  undated  news- 
paper-cuttings.  Have  the  statements  it  contains 
any  foundation  in  truth  ? — 

“The  folloAving  very  singular  stoiy  has  been  circu- 
lated at  Aberdeen  : — In  the  year  1786,  Adjutant  Symes, 
of  the  7th  regiment  of  foot,  then  quartered  at  Aberdeen, 
died  in  consequence  of  a fall  received  in  skating,  leaving 
a handsome  young  widow  then  about  her  twentieth  year, 
but  whose  second  husband  he  had  been.  In  the  spring  of 
1787,  Mrs.  Symes  left  Aberdeen,  and  a few  years  after- 
wards was  at  Martinique,  living  with  a Frenchman  of 
the  name  of  Le  Grand,  who  died  about  twelve  ^^ears  ago. 
Another,  however,  soon  succeeded,  and  the  quondam  Mrs. 
Svmes  became  the  chere  amie  of  a Frenchman,  who  had 
found  it  convenient  for  a time  to  leave  Europe.  It  would 
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appear,  however,  that  her  good  behaviour  recommended 
her  so  strongly  to  her  protector,  that  he  married  her ; 
having  first  renounced  the  character  of  a Catholic  priest, 
which  is  irreconcileable  with  matrimony.  She  now  shares 
his  honours  and  immense  fortune,  for  the  Frenchman  Avas 
Talleju’and  Perigord,  and  Mrs.  Symes  is  now  Princess  of 
Benevento.” 

A.  O.  V.  P. 

Steam  Navigation. — In  the  British  Magazine 
and  Review  of  1783,  under  the  date  of  the  26th 
October,  I find  the  folloAving  ; which  I think  you 
should  embalm  in  your  amber,  as  a useful  note, 
to  all  future  writers  on  the  invention  of  steam 
navigation : — 

“ An  experiment  was  tried  in  the  river  on  a coal 
barge,  to  Avork  it  against  the  tide  by  means  of  an  ap- 
paratus fixed  to  the  sides  ; so  contrived,  that  when  put 
in  motion  (Avhich  was  done  by  a fire-engine) , it  roAved 
three  pair  of  oars,  and  required  only  the  assistance  of  one 
man  to  steer.  It  seems  rather  too  complex  a business 
in  its  present  state,  hut  the  plan  appears  very  practic- 
able ; and  should  it  succeed,  by  some  j udicious  alterations, 
it  must  prove  of  immense  adAmntage  to  the  trade.” 

I presume  the  writer  means  to  the  coal  trade. 
It  iieA^ertheless  seems  to  be  a curious  note,  and 
worth  preserving  ; particularly  as  Miller’s  ex- 
periments did  not  take  place  at  Dalswinton,  in 
Dumfriesshire,  till  1788.  Pire-engine,  dt  may  be 
said,  was  a very  common  term  for  a steam-engine 
even  in  my  youthful  days. 

William  Pinkerton. 

Valentine’s  Day  in  Persia.  — Anciently  a 
festival  called  the  Merd-giran  Avas  celebrated  in 
Persia  in  February  in  honour  of  the  presiding 
angel  Isfendarmuz,  considered  the  guardian  of  the 
fair  sex,  who,  on  this  occasion,  enjoyed  very  sin- 
gular privileges.  They  were  vested  with  almost 
absolute  power.  The  husbands  complied  to  the 
utmost  of  their  ability  with  all  the  commands  of 
their  Avives,  and  the  virgins,  without  offence  to 
delicacy,  might  pay  their  addresses  to  whom  they 
pleased,  and  they  seldom  sued  in  vain.  Number- 
less marriages  were  in  consequence  solemnized, 
and  many  engagements  made,  the  angel  being  sup- 
posed to  show  remarkable  favour,  not  only  to  the 
nuptials  then  celebrated,  but  to  all  the  contracts 
entered  into  during  his  gay  festival.  This  institu- 
tion seems  to  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  ancient 
gallantry  of  Valentine’s  Day  in  Europe.  H.  C. 


caucrtcis. 

STANDARD  DIAPASON  OF  ANCIENT  EGYPTIAN 
MUSIC,  SUPPOSED  TO  BEl’RESERVED  IN  THE 
PYRAMIDS. 

It  Avill  be  in  the  recollection  of  your  readers 
that  the  late  John  Taylor,  folloAved  by  Professor 
Piazzi  Smyth,  attempted  to  prove  that  the  Pyra- 
mids were  intended  (among  other  possible  reasons 
for  their  erection)  to  hand  down  to  latest  posterity 


standards  for  the  measures  of  length  and  capacity, 
and  also,  generally,  to  form  a permanent  record  of 
the  acquirements  in  science  and  art  of  their  con- 
structors. The  conclusions  of  these  writers  have 
not,  as  yet,  been  universally  acquiesced  in ; but 
the  learning  and  ingenuity  displayed  by  them  in 
support  of  their  belief  are  admitted  on  all  hands. 
Although  not  yet  de  Jide,  their  doctrines  may  be 
considered  a 2)ious  opinion. 

The  following  quotation  from  Burney’s  History 
of  {Ancient')  Music,  vol.  i.  p.  278,  tends  to  con- 
firm, so  far  as  it  goes,  this  proposed  solution  of 
the  mystery  of  the  Pyramids : — ■ 

“ Captain  Norden  says,  the  sepulchral  urn  on  the  first 
pyramid  near  Memphis,  though  it  rests  entirely’  on  its 
base,  sounds  like  a bell ; and  Dr.  Shaw  believes  the  sound 
emitted  to  be  E la  mi.  Noav,  if  it  be  true  that  the  Greeks 
had  their  first  musical  knoAvledge  from  Egypt,  Ave  may 
suppose  this  sound  to  be  the  standard  pitch,  and  funda- 
mental note  of  the  Mercurian  lyre,  and  first  tetrachord 
E F G A.” 

Of  course  the  supposition  in  the  last  clause  of  the 
last  sentence  is  intended  to  refer  only  to  the  Avords 

the  standard  pitch.”  That  E la  mi;  that  is,  E, 
our  third  space  in  the  bass,  the  hypate  meson  of  the 
ancients,  was  the  fundamental  note  of  the  Mercu- 
rian lyre,  and  first  tetrachord  is  quite  beyond 
either  supposition  or  doubt. 

It  is  almost  universally  admitted  that  the  Greeks 
did  deriA^e  their  music  from  the  Egyptians.  Py- 
thagoras, we  knoAv,  lived  for  some  years  in  Egypt, 
and  Avhile  there  studied  the  Egyptian  music,  and 
aftei’Avards  taught  what  he  had  learned.  But 
whether  or  not  the  Greeks  derived  from  Egypt 
their  Avhole  musical  system,  it  is  quite  certain 
that  the  three-stringed  Mercurian  lyre  owed  its 
invention  to  that  country.  Diodorus,  writing  of 
Egyptian  music,  expressly  attributes  the  inA^en- 
tion  of  this  instrument  to  Hermes,  the  Egyptian 
Mercury. 

That  the  Egyptians  Avould  be  most  careful  to 
maintain  a standard  pitch,  or  diapason,  we  infer 
from  our  knowledge  that  they  made  it  a point  of 
religion  to  admit  of  no  alteration  whatever  in 
either  music  or  painting,  which  were  looked  upon 
as  religious  accessories.  Music  could  not  be  pre- 
served unaltered  in  character  Avithout  such  stan- 
dard to  which  appeal  might  be  made. 

The  weak  point  in  the  above  extract  from 
Burney  is  unquestionably  the  loose  wa}'^  in  which 
Dr.  Shaw’s  “belief”  is  spoken  of.  What  Avere 
the  grounds  of  his  “belief”  that  the  note  emitted 
was  E la  7ni?  Has  this  urn  been  visited  and  de- 
scribed since  the  days  of  Captain  Norden? 

GlasgoAv.  B-  P* 


Affirmative  and  Negative  Signs.  — Could 
any  of  your  readers  explain  Avhy  a nod  means 
everyAvliere  an  affirmation,  Avhilst  a shake  of  the 
head  from  right  to  left  is  the  sign  of  negation  ? 

Prosper  Taviss. 
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Almack’s.  — To  wliat  county  or  country  does 
the  name  of  Almack\)Q\on^  ? Neither  Mr.  Grant- 
ley  Berkeley^  Lord  W.Bentinck,  nor  Captain  Gro- 
now  in  their  memoirs  give  an}^  derivation  of  the 
name  Ahnaclvs  as  applied  to  the  famous  assem- 
blies^ or  some  account  of  the  original  Almack, 
who,  I suppose,  first  superintended  them,  might 
help  me.  Who  was  Almach? — a question  for 
Me.  Times  or  Me.  P.  Cueniugmam. 

B.  C.  L. 


Anohymoes. — 1.  Who  were  the  editors  oi  Autumn 
Leaves  and  Winter  Gleanings^  1st  Series,  1832 ; 
printed  by  J.  Grieve,  Haddington ; published  by 
Tait,  Haddington,  and  Miller,  Dunbar?  This 
miscellany  contained  prose  and  verse  b}^  J.  M. 
Wilson,  author  of  the  Border  Tales,  the  editors, 
Peter  Prose,  J.  C.  B.,  &c.,  &c. 

2.  Who  is  the  author  of  Lausus  and  Lydia,  a 
drama,  1806,  by  Daughter  of  Eve”?  This 
play  (although  in  print)  is  not  noticed  in  the 
Biog,  Dramatica. 

3.  Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  who  is 

author  of  The  Tercenteyiary  of  Corydon,  a bucolic 
drama,  by  ‘‘Novus  Homo,”  1864;  published  by 
Whittaker,  London ; Shrimpton,  Oxford ; Mac- 
millan, Cambridge  ? This  was,  I believe,  a hu- 
morous squib  relating  to  the  Shakspeare  Tercen- 
tenary. Where  was  it  printed  ? E.  I. 

Besig.  — Can  any  one  inform  me  where  I can 
find  the  rules  for  a French  game  at  cards  called 
Besig  or  Besique  ? C.  A.  Jones. 


CoEDiALE.”  — This  is  the  title  of  one  of  the 
most  famous  fifteeners ; and  I suppose  the  leaves 
of  a Caxton  copy  would  be  nearly  as  valuable  as 
five  pound  notes  : — 

Cordiale  quatuor  novissimorum  fd.  pr.  (with  a date), 
fob  Col.  Agr.,  Petrus  de  Olpe,  1477.  [From  the  Bodleian 
Catalogue.  ] 

Museum  case  or  shelf  mark.  Begin.  “ Ce 
2.  present  traictie.”  French.  W.  Caxton,  Co- 
lon ? 1470  7 fol.  71  leaves,  28  lines. 

3836.  h.  [MJemorai'e  novissima.  4°  Spires,  1471  ? 

1226.  c. 


Ditto 


ditto  Zel  ? Colon  ? 1472  ? 


I find  the  paper-mark  of  this  copy  to  be  the  P. 
of  Philip,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  of  Veldener’s  Specu- 
lum, 1483.  See  Sotheby’s  Plate,  N.  4. 

3835.  h.  4°,  Paris,  1473  ? 

1228.  d.  Begin.  “ Hye  hebtsich,”  fol.  1476,  German 
[but  I don’t  know  of  what  form]. 

“The  worke  named  Cordyall,  or  Memorare  novissima, 
trans.  by  Antony,  Earl  Elvers,  for  W.  Caxton  (1480) , and 
W.  de  Worde,”  n.  d. 

702.  d. 

—J G.  L.  Ap  delf.  impressu  in  hollandia,  1482, 

697!  d.  2,  . 

— g Another  copy  of  the  same  for  comparison. 

847.  m.  7.  “ Incipit  Cordiale,”  4®,  Antweipie. 

3.  Mathias  Goes,  1483. 

848. 1.  1.  Another  copy  of  the  same.  ^ 


3905.  e.  40.  Eichai'd  Paffroed.  Dauantrie,  1489. 

3905.  cc.  4®.  H.  Quentell.  In  Sancta  Colonia,  1492. 

This  gives  the  locale  of  a dozen  copies  in  four 
languages;  but  now  who  was  the  author?  Per- 
haps H.  de  Hassia  or  T.  Ebendorfter  de  Haselbach, 
or  Dionysius  de  Leuuis.  Should  any  of  your 
learned  correspondents  be  able  to  suggest  any 
other  writer  as  likely  to  be  the  author  or  the 
reviser  of  this  treatise,  I should  be  glad  if  they 
would  name  them,  or  any  trace  of  the  early  MS. 
history  of  this  work.  Wm.  Davis. 

CovEEED  (?  Sedan)  Chains. — In  a collection 
of  letters  patent  and  other  documents  in  the  Har- 
leian  Collection  in  the  British  Museum,  No.  7344, 
art.  12,  I find  a Letter  Patent,  Sept.  27,  1634, 
granting  to  Sir  Stinders  Duncombe  the  sole  right 
and  privilege  for  fourteen  years,  to  use  and  let  for 
hire,  within  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster, 
covered  chairs,  to  prevent  the  unnecessary  use  of 
coaches.  Does  tins  acquaint  us  with  the  date  of 
the  earliest  use  of  the  sedan  chair  in  London  ? 

H.  E. 

CuLME  Family,  — I met  with  an  unsupported 
statement  lately,  that  the  very  ancient  family  of 
Culme,  of  Devonshire,  originall}^  came  from  Scot- 
land with  Aynier  de  Valence,  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
temp.  Edw.  i. 

Can  any  genealogist  refer  me  to  anv  authority 
for  this  ? B.  C.  L. 

Vice-Admieal  Goodson  and  Captain  Maggee. 
Can  any  reader  of  ‘^N,  & Q.”  guide  me  to  sources 
of  information  concerning  these  old  seamen  of 
England  (1680-81)  ? They  are  named  in  an  old 
Puritan’s  ^ AVil  ” (1680),  whose  memoir  is  being- 
prepared  by  A.  B,  G. 

Liverpool. 

Lachnza’s  ^^LaVenida  del  Mesias.”  — Did 
Lacunza  write  Venida  del  Mesias  en  Gloria  y 
Magestad  in  Spanish  or  Latin  ? 

The  work  of  Lacunza,  under  the  literary  pseu- 
donym of  Juan  Josaphat  Ben  Ezra,  was  first  pub- 
lished in  1812  at  Cadiz ; the  next  edition  was  that 
of  1816,  printed  in  London.  In  1825  an  edition 
appeared  at  Mexico,  which  is  described  as  unfaith- 
ful and  inaccurate.  The  fourth  edition  was  that 
published  by  Ackermann  (London,  3 vols.  8vo, 
1826),  which  I have  now  before  me,  and  which  is 
the  only  one  that  I have  seen. 

All  these  are  in  Spanish  ; but  in  what  language 
did  Lacunza,  alias  Ben  Ezra,  himself  write  ? In 
the  Analisis  de  esta  obra  ” prefixed  to  the  Lon- 
don edition  of  1826,  we  are  told ; — 

“ La  obra  do  Lacunza  compuesta  en  Espanol,  lia  sido 
impresa  en  Londres  in  1816,  en  cuarto’  voliimenys  en  oc- 
tavo mayor.  Hay  una  traduccion  latina  hecha  a la  vista 
del  autor,  solo  conocida  en  Italia,  en  doude  circula  en 
manuscrito  ” (i.  xxxi.). 

This  statement,  although  anonymous,  might 
seem  to  be  sufficient ; but  Don  Jose  Valdivieso 
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in  liis  Carta  Apologetica,  says  of  this  work,  la 
traduccion  del  latin  al  espanol  era  mia^  y la  habia 
hecho  para  mi  uso  privado  ” (iii.  319). 

Who  was  Jose  Valdivieso  ? 

Does  he  mean  that  in  Italy  (he  writes  from 
Davenna  in  1795)^  the  Latin  only  being  known 
(as  stated  by  the  writer  of  the  Analisis')^  he  made 
a version  into  the  same  language  as  that  in  which 
it  had  been  originally  written  ? 

Mr.  Irving’s  English  translation  was  from  the 
Cadiz  edition  of  1812.  Are  there  more  Spanish 
editions  than  the  four  of  1812,  1816,  1825,  1826? 
Was  the  work  ever  published  in  Latin?  Was 
the  Compendio^  mentioned  by  Valdivieso  and  others, 
ever  printed  ? Who  was  the  editor  of  the  London 
edition,  1826?  As  to  Lacunza  himself,  was  he 
not  reallj"  a Jew  by  blood  and  ancestry  ? 

S.  P.  Teeoelles. 

“Littjegical  Teacts.”  — Three  parts  of  Litur- 
gical Tracts,  extracted  from  The  Surplice,  were 
issued  in  London  in  the  year  1846.  I am  anxious 
to  know  whether  any  more  appeared ; and  if  so, 
how  many  ? Abhba. 

Me.  Lyons. — 

“ The  Infallibility  of  Human  J udgment,  its  Dignity  and 
Excellency,  &c.  &c.  3rd  Edit.,  with  a Supplement  and 
Postscript.  By  Mr.  Lyons.  Printed  for  J,  Peele,  Locke’s 
Head,  Pat.  Vos’"  Row,  1723.” 

This  author  has  not  earned  for  himself  a place 
in  any  biographical  dictionary  that  I have  seen, 
and  is  unmentioned  in  Lowndes.  It  is  a free- 
thinking  pamphlet,  after  the  school  of  Toland  and 
Collins,  digested  into  consecutive  propositions. 
What  is  known  of  this  author  ? Did  he  write 
any  other  works  ? 

Since  noting  this,  I find  in  Bohn’s  Shilling 
Series  {Autohiographical  Memoirs  of  Lenj.  Frank- 
lin) the  following  passage  : — 

“ My  pamphlet,*  by  some  means  or  other,  falling  into 
the  hands  of  one  Lyons,  a surgeon,  author  of  a book  en- 
titled (as  above),  it  occasioned  an  acquaintance  between 
us : he  took  great  notice  of  me,  called  on  me  often  to  con- 
verse on  those  subjects,  carried  me  to  the  Horns — a pale 

ale-house  in Lane,  Cheapside — and  introduced  me  to 

Dr.  Mandeville,  author  of  the  Fable  of  the  Bees,  who  had 
a club  there,  of  which  he  was  the  soul ; being  a most 
facetious,  entertaining  companion.  Lyons,  too,  introduced 
me  to  Dr.  Pemberton  at  Batson’s  Coffee  House,  who  pro- 
mised me,  some  time  or  other,  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  of  which  I was  extremely  desirous ; 
but  this  never  happened.” 

J.  A.  G. 

jMilitia  Becoeds. — Where  can  one  have  access 
to  these  records  for  the  period  1750-1760  in  con- 
nection with  the  county  of  Leicester  ? Applica- 
tion having  been  made  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace 
for  the  county,  he  referred  the  inquirers  to  the 

* One  he  had  just  published,  then  in  his  nineteenth 
j’^ear  (1725),  under  the  title,  A Dissertation  on  Liberty  and 
Necessity,  Pleasure  and  Pain. 


War  Office;  but  no  information  can  be  obtained 
from  thence.  H.  W.  T. 

OxEOED  Peeeage.  — The  title  of  Oxford  was 
granted  by  Queen  Anne  to  the  minister  Harley 
on  his  creation  as  an  Earl ; not  from  any  special 
connection  with  that  city,  but  as  the  preamble  to 
his  peerage  (supposed  to  be  written  by  Dean 
Swift)  recites,  from  his  learning,  and  patronage 
of  learned  men,  his  title  should  be  appropriately 
derived  from  the  University  itself.  Is  the  con- 
nection in  this  case  of  a title  with  personal  quali- 
fication unique  ? Thomas  E.  Winnington. 

John  Pig. — Can  any  one  explain  the  following 
allusion  ? — 

“ The  religion  of  John  Pig,  vrhich  is  written  upon  a 
high  stone  pillar  bv  the  wayside,  near  the  borders  of  Scot- 
land.”— Amory’s  Ladies  of  Great  Britain,  ed.  1769,  i.  57. 

Cyeil. 

Rhinoceeos.  — In  the  London  Gazette  of  Octo- 
ber 12,  1684,. there  is  an  advertisement  of  a rhino- 
ceros,“  the  first  brought  into  England.”  Can  any 
of  your  readers  help  me  to  any  further  account  of 
this  arrival  ? H.  E. 

Saint  Michael.  — Is^  there  a single  symbol 
(other  than  a flaming  sword),  which  is  used  to 
typify  the  Archangel  Michael?  I mean,  without 
any  personal  representation,  in  the  same  way  that 
a gridiron  denotes  St.  Lawrence,  a wheel  St.  Ka- 
therine, and  a cross  St.  Andrew. 

John  A.  C.  Vincent. 

Mother  Shipton  at  Westminster  Abbey. — ■ 
As  Mr.  John  Timbs,  F.S.A.,  is  now  looked  upon 
as  an  authority  in  matters  connected  with  London 
and  its  antiquities,  and  is  doubtless  a reader  of 

N.  & Q.,”  will  you  allow  me  to  ask  him  his  au- 
thority for  the  following  extraordinary  statement 
in  his  Romance  of  London,  ii.  284?  — 

“ To  wliat  may  be  styled  the  legitimate  wax  figures  at 
Westminster,  were  added  from  time  to  time,  those  of  other 
celebrities,  as,  for  example.  Mother  Shipto7i.” 

Mother  Shipton  in  "Westminster  Abbey  certainly 
reads  very  like  a romance  ! M.  B.  S. 

Syria. — What  is  the  signification  of  this  name? 
Does  Syria  mean,  the  country  of  the  sun  ? The 
ancient  name  of  Kathiawar,  in  Western  India,  was 
Saurashtra,  from  Surya,  the  sun ; which  was  wor- 
shipped there  in  temples,  still  remaining.  The 
name  of  the  principal  cit}''  of  Saurashtra  was 
Balabhipura,  the  city  of  the  Great  Baal,  or  the 
sun.  In  former  times  Hindoos,  from  the  west  of 
India,  went  on  pilgrimage  so  far  as  Heliopolis 
or  Baalbec,  the  city  of  the  sun,  in  Syria.  The 
Bajpoots  of  Western  India,  in  early  times,  con- 
sidered the  sun-god  their  highest  deity;  sacrificed 
the  horse  to  him,  and  dedicated  to  him  the  first 
day  of  the  week.  Arrian  in  the  Periplus  speaks 
of  Surastrene:  the  same,  I have  no  doubt,  as 
Saurashtra.  H.  C . 
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Weston  Family.  — Ricliard  Weston,  first  Earl 
of  Portland,  bore  as  his  arms — Or,  an  eagle  dis- 
played regardant  sa.  Was  he  the  first  of  his 
family  who  had  these  arms,  or  to  whom  and  when 
were  they  granted  ? What  is  the  date  of  the 
birth  of  Benjamin,  youngest  son  of  the  first  Earl 
of  Portland,  and  when  and  where  did  he  die  ? Do 
,any  of  the  Weston  families  now  in  existence  bear 
the  above  arms  ; and  if  so,  do  they  do  so  as  claim- 
ing descent  from  the  same  stock  as  the  first  earl  ? 

A-non. 


Nancy  Dawson. — I picked  up  a curious  old 
print  of — 

Miss  Nancy  Dawson.  London : printed  for  Eob*. 
Saver,  Map  and  Printseller  at  the  Golden  Buck,  near  Ser- 
jeant’s Inn,  Fleet  Street.” 

The  print  represents  a young  lady  of  saucy  ap- 
pearance, with  her  hair  well  brushed  back  from 
her  forehead,  and  wearing  a pearl  necklace  and 
eardrops.  She  has  on  a dress,  figured  with  sprigs 
of  some  flower,  and  tucked  up  so  as  to  show  a 
pair  of  somewhat  angular  ankles,  and  a petticoat 
covered  with  fleurs-de-lys.  She  also  has  a muslin 
apron  and  a kerchief  over  her  shoulders,  and  a 
round  large  hat  on  her  head,  and  is  in  the  act, 
apparently,  of  asking  some  one  to  walk  in.  I wish 
to  know  the  date  of  the  print,  and  also  to  have 
some  information  about  Miss  Nancy  Dawson, 
having  been  unable  to  learn  anything  but  that  she 
has  given  her  name  to  a tune,  and  that  she  is  cele- 
brated in  some  obscene  lines,  probably  a parody 
on  something  else.  B.  A.  M. 

[Some  particulars  of  this  famous  hornpipe-dancer  have 
already  appeared  in  “N.  & Q.”  (2"^  S.  x.  110,  126,  195.) 
In  the  Grenville  library  in  the  British  Museum  is  a copy 
of  a work,  entitled  Authentic  3Iemoirs  of  Nancy  Dawson. 
Bond.  8vo,  no  date.  Lowndes  notices  another  Avork, 
Genuine  Memoirs  of  the  celebrated  3Iiss  Nancy  Dawson, 
1769,  12mo.  The  Dramatic  History  of  ^faster  Edward, 
3Iiss  Ann,  and  Others,  published  anonymously  by  the 
facetious  George  Alex.  Stevens,  in  1785,  was  a “ Satire 
upon  Edward  Sliuter,  the  comedian,  and  Nancy  Dawson, 
the  far-famed  toast.” 

It  has  frequently  been  stated  that  Nancy  Dawson,  Avho 
died  at  Haverstock  Hill,  near  Hampstead,  on  May  27, 
1767,  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  George  the 
Martyr,  behind  the  Foundling  Hospital,  and  that  on  her 
tombstone  was  the  laconic  inscription,  “ Here  lies  Nancy 
Dawson.”  This  statement  is  not  quite  correct.  She  was 
buried  in  the  adjoining  ground  belonging  to  the  pai’ish 
of  St.  George,  Bloomsbury;  and  the  inscription  on  her 
tombstone,  so  far  from  being  laconic,  commenced  with 
the  words,  “In  memory  of  the  celebrated  Nancy  Daw- 
son,” followed  by  eight  lines  of  that  disreputable  ditty, 
which  has  immortalised  her  name,  if  not  her  history, 
commencing  — 

“ Nancy  DaAvson  was  a av — e.” 


Noav  as  this  cemetery  was  frequently  used  as  a prome- 
nade, a former  rector  of  the  parish  Avisely  ordered  the 
poetical  portion  to  be  obliterated.  The  headstone  has  for 
some  years  been  lying  flat  on  the  ground  AA'ith  the  inscrip- 
tion underneath.  The  portrait  of  this  frail  damsel  pos- 
sessed by  our  correspondent  is  rather  scarce,  and  was 
published  about  the  year  1750.] 

CoENELius  Nepos.  — Will  any  of  your  corre- 
spondents kindly  explain  the  following  clause  from 
the  Prologus  of  the  lives  of  Cornelius  Nepos  ? He 
is  pointing  out  that  the  customs  of  the  Greeks 
and  Bomans  difl’ered  so  much  that  many  things 
which  were  esteemed  dignified  and  honourable 
among  the  one  nation,  were  reckoned  disgraceful 
by  the  other.  Among  his  examples  of  this,  he 
says : — 

“Nulla  Lacedaemoni  tarn  est  nobilis  vidua  quao  non  ad 
coenam  eat  mercede  conducta.” 

To  what  custom  does  this  refer  ? I quote  the 
Oxford  pocket  edition.  I have  no  books  of  re- 
ference within  reach,  but  an  old  edition  (London), 
reads  scenam  instead  of  ccenarn.  Hus. 

[This  passage  has  greatty  tormented  the  commenta- 
tors ; and  attempts  have  been  made  to  overcome  the  diffi- 
culty b}^  the  old  and  ahvays  suspicious  dodge — a A^arious 
reading.  Nay,  in  the  present  instance  Ave  have  three  ; 
for  while  “ ad  scenam  ” appears  to  be  the  oldest  reading, 
one  mufti  has  proposed  “ ad  coenam,”  another  “ ad  lenam,” 
another  “ ad  encicnia.”  Under  these  circumstances  Ave 
abstain  from  attempting  any  fresh  solution,  and  Avould 
present  our  correspondent  instead  with  the  translation  of 
the  Eev.  J.  S.  Watson  (Bohn’s  Classical  Library,  “Jus- 
tin, Cornelius  Nepos,  and  Eutropius,”  1853),  Avho  pro- 
fesses to  render  it  literally  : “ At  Lacedaemon  there  is  no 
Avidow  so  noble  that  Avill  not  go  upon  the  stage,  if  en- 
gaged for  a certain  sum.”  In  Mr.  Watson’s  learned  note 
on  the  passage  there  is  a good  summaiy  of  all  the  pros 
and  cons.  The  note  in  Lemaire’s  and  that  in  Valpy’s 
edition  miglit  also  be  consulted  Avith  advantage.] 

St.  Kilian. — On  the  coins  of  Francis  Louis, 
Bishop  of  Bamberg  and  Wirzburg,  one  generally 
finds  the  figure  of  St.  Kilian,  a bishop  saint.  Was 
he  not  an  Irishman?  I shall  be  much  obliged 
for  an  account  of  him.  John  Davidson. 

[St.  Kilian  (whom  the  Germans  call  St.  Kulhn)  Avas 
born  in  Ireland,  the  true  Scotia  of  the  ancients.  He  re- 
ceived his  education  in  one  of  the  Irish  Monasteries,  of 
Avhich  for  a short  time  he  became  Abbot.  His  holy  zeal 
for  propagating  the  Christian  religion  carried  him  into 
Germany,  where  he  converted  the  people  of  Franconia, 
Avhich  is  the  same  Avith  Francia  Orientalis,  or  Teutonica, 
and  is  deservedh'"  on  that  account  called  the  Apostle  of 
that  country.  He  was  the  first  Bishop  of  Wurtzburg,  the 
capital  of  that  province,  about  the  year  686.  Duke  Gos- 
bert  having  married  Geilana,  his  brother’s  Avife,  was  ad- 
monished by  St.  Kilian,  who  promised  to  put  her  away. 
Geilana,  in  revenge,  hired  some  assassins  to  despatch 
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the  bishop  whilst  engaged  in  his  midnight  devotions, 
which  took  place  in  the  year  689.  The  anniversary  of 
the  martyrdom  of  St.  Kilian  is  kept  on  Julj^S.  Vide 
Abp.  Ussher’s  Britannicarum  Ecclesiaruvi  Antiquitates, 
cap.  xvi.  ; Sir  James  Ware’s  first  hook,  Be  Scriptoribus 
Hihernice,  cap.  iii. ; Alban  Butler’s  Lives  of  the  Saints, 
and  Britannia  Sancta,  ii.  24,  ed.  1745.] 

Orestes  A.  Brownson. — I shall  be  glad  if  any- 
one will  furnish  me  with  a list  of  the  published 
works  of  the  American  author,  Mr.  Orestes  Brown- 
son,  the  editor  of  Brownson’s  Quarterly  Review. 
Is  that  periodical  still  in  existence  ? For  the  last 
two  years  I have  missed  the  numbers  from  their 
customary  place  among  the  periodicals  on  the 
tables  of  the  Camera  Kadcliffiana  at  Oxford. 

A.  O.  V.  P. 

[Brownson’s  Quarterly  Review  was  continued  till  the 
end  of  the  j^ear  1864 ; but  since  that  date  we  do  not  find 
it  advertised  among  the  American  periodicals  in  Trub- 
ner’s  American  and  Oriental  Literary  Record.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a list  of  Mr.  Brownson’s  separate  works : — 
(1.)  Xew  Views  of  Christianity,  Soeiety,  and  the  Church. 
Boston,  1836,  12mo.  (2.)  Charles  Elwood  ; or,  the  In- 

fidel Converted.  Boston,  1840,  12mo.  (3.)  An  Oration  on 
the  Scholar’s  Mission.  Boston  1843,  8vo.  (4.)  Essays 
and  Eeviews,  chiefly  on  Theolog}^  Politics,  and  Socialism. 
New  York,  1852, 12mo.  (5.)  The  Spirit-Kapper ; an  Auto- 
biography. Boston,  1854,  8vo.  (6.)  Lizzie  Maitland. 
New  York,  1857,  12mo.  (7.)  The  Convert ; or.  Leaves 

from  my  Experience.  New  York,  1857,  post  8vo.  A 
well-written  account  of  Mr.  Orestes  A.  Brownson’s  lite- 
rary charaeter  will  be  found  in  Griswold’s  Prose  fVri- 
ters  of  America,  edit.  1851,  pp.  422-424.  Consult  also 
Duyckinck’s  Cyclopedia  of  American  Literature,  ii.  335.] 


“SERVITUDE:  A POEM.” 

(3-1  S.  ix.  GO.) 

Until  the  appearance  of  the  article  referred  to 
above,  1 did  not  know  that  this  scarce  pamphlet — 
the  full  title-page  of  which  is  given  by  Mr.  Pig- 
gall — had  been  re-issued  with  a different  title, 
as  set  forth  by  the  Editor,  who  is  right  in  stating 
that  there  was  only  one  edition,  which  has  two 
different  title-pages.”  Having  a copy  of  the  /or- 
mer,  I have  since  compared  it  with  the  latter  in 
the  British  Museum ; and  find  the  two  tracts,  in 
all  otlier  respects,  identical. 

I have  now  to  open  out  a fragment  of  literary 
history,  which  I think  will  be  interesting  to  the 
readers  of  “ N.  & Q.” 

In  the  Country^  Journal;  or,  The  Crafisnian,  of 
Sept.  20,  1729,  is  an  advertisement:  ^^This  day 
is  published.  Servitude ; a Roemf  &c.  &c,,  recit- 
ing the  former  title  in  full.  I have  not  found  an 


earlier  notice  of  it ; and  believe  the  re-issue  with 
the  second  title,  claiming  the  work  to  be  ‘‘By  R. 
D.  now  a Footman,”  was,  at  least,  a year  and  a 
half  later. 

Mr.  Riggall  has  correctly  stated  the  collation 
of  the  pamphlet ; and,  in  passing,  I call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  poem  itself  nominally  occupies 
twelve  only  of  the  thirty-two  pages ; while,  in  fact, 
it  scarcely  fills  eleven,  or  one-third.  The  remainder 
is  in  prose. 

I have  carefully  compared  both  prose  and  verse 
with  that  in  A Muse  in  Livery,  or  the  Footman's 
Miscellany,  published  in  1732,  by  subscription,  for 
Robert  IDodsley,  and  find  the  poetical  parts  of 
the  two  books  so  similar  in  style,  diction,  rhythm, 
and  manner  of  thought,  that  I coincide  with  the 
dictum  of  the  Editor  to  the  extent,  that  the  poeti- 
cal portion  of  Servitude  was  written  by  Robert 
Dodsley,  but  I except  a few  lines  in  several 
places.* 

There  is  no  resemblance  whatever  between  the 
prose  of  the  two  pamphlets.  No  critical  acumen 
is  requisite  in  the  comparison.  The  most  cursory 
reader  would  pronounce  these  portions  the  work 
of  different  authors. 

That  the  solution  of  this  apparent  enigma  has 
no  reference  to  anything  recent  in  “N.  & Q.”  will 
be  evident  from  the  fact  that  my  copy  was  pur- 
chased a year  ago,  and  I then  had  it  liound  and 
lettered,  “Defoe.  Servitude,  a Poem.  1729.” 
I have  now  no  more  hesitation  in  affirming,  from 
internal  evidence,  that  Defoe  wrote  the  title,  pre- 
face, introduction,  and  postscript,  comprising  two- 
thirds  of  the  pamphlet,  and  also  that  he  revised 
the  poem,  than  I should  have  in  declaring  him 
the  author  of  Robinson  Crusoe. 

Mr.  Riggall,  inquiring  as  to  the  author,  very 
properly  says,  he  “ must  have  been  a practised 
writer and  continues,  “It  is  not  likely  that  a 
footman  would  commence  with  a Terentian  motto.” 
The  Editor,  after  citing  the  altered  title  of  the 
re-issue,  with  the  words  “By  R.  D.  now  a Foot- 
man,” adds  “The  motto  from  Terence  is  omitted.” 
I may  state  that  Dodsley’s  Muse  in  Livery,  con- 
sisting of  150  pages,  does  not  contain  a word  of 
Latin.  The  subscription  list  prefixed  to  the  latter 
work  includes  about  200  names;  while  Servitude 
came  into  the  world  three  years  earlier,  depending 
either  upon  its  own  merits,  or  upon  an  unseen  in- 
fluence capable  of  insuring  its  success.  On  this 
part  I shall  only  further  say,  that  Servitude  con- 
tains nothing  about  the  avowed  ignorance,  and 
the  craving  desire  of  an  awakened  but  unculti- 
vated mind  for  education,  so  painfully  exhibited 
afterwards  by  Dodsley  in  the  frontispiece  and  de- 
dication of  his  Muse  in  Livery.  These  considera- 
tions probably  prevented  Dodsley  subsequently 


* The  exceptions  are  parts  of  pages  18,  22,  and  the 
four  concluding  lines  of  page  26. 
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claiming  more  fully,  and  reprinting,  a tract  so 
obviously  not  wholly  his  own. 

Robert  Dodsley  was  born  at  Mansfield,  Notts, 
in  the  year  1703,  and,  it  is  stated,  ran  away  from 
his  apprenticeship  to  London,  where  he  became  a 
footman.  The  poem,  Servitude^  exhibits  a con- 
sciousness of  his  mental  superiority  to  the  menials 
his  associates ; but  the  livery  he  wore  was  a bar- 
rier to  the  acquirement  of  any  literary  friend  or 
confidant  of  superior  station.  Having  written  his 
poem  it  seems  that,  in  his  isolated  depression,  he 
ventured  to  show  it  to  a person,  probably  a book- 
seller,* who,  finding  the  subject  to  be  the  Be- 
haviour of  Servants,  asked  him  if  he  had  seen 
a pamphlet  on  the  same  subject  (then  passing- 
through  its  seventh  edition),  entitled  Every  Body's 
Business  is  Nobody's  Business,  by  Andrew  Moreton, 
Esq.,  induced  him  to  purchase  it,  and  probably  in- 
formed him  that  Mr.  Defoe  was  its  author. t 

By  whatever  means,  though  probably  by  letter, 
it  is  certain  that  Dodsley  must  liave  sought  and 
obtained  access  to  Defoe. 

At  the  time  when  Servitude  was  published, 
Defoe  had  entered  upon  his  sixty-ninth  year,  and 
had  written  a letter  ten  days  previously  (Sept. 
10,  1729),  to  the  printer  engaged  upon  his  work. 
The  Compleat  Gentleman,  J in  which,  apologiz- 
ing for  delay  in  forwarding  copy,  he  said,  ‘M  have 
been  exceeding  ill.”  But  he  was  not  too  ill  to 
aid  a friendless  3"Oung  man  who  now  sought  for 
help.  Finding  merit  in  the  author  and  his  work, 
Defoe  not  only  revised  the  poem,  but  seeing  it 
would  not  fill  a sheet,  amplified  in  prose  a preface 
and  introduction,  increasing  it  to  twenty-six  pages  5 
and  then  kindly  added,  as  a postscript,  six  pages 
of  quiet  banter  on  his  own  popular  tract.  Every 
Body's  Business  is  Nobody's  Business,  in  order  to 
give  his  humble  proteye  the  reflex  benefit  of  such 
popularity. 

On  March  8,  1729,  Defoe  was  still  writing  the 
editorials,  or  Letters  Introductory,  for  Applehee's 
Journal ; but  I have  found  no  copies  of  later  date 
until  after  his  death,  and  cannot  therefore  state 
whether  or  not  he  was  so  engaged  in  September 
of  the  same  year.  His  labour  under  the  sun  ” was 
almost  ended  ; and  it  enhances  the  interest  of  his 
goodness  to  Robert  Dodsley  that  I know  nothing- 
published  from  his  pen  after  Servitude  ; a Poem.  § 

Defoe  died  about  a year  and  a half  afterwards 

* See  Postscript,  p.  27. 

t It  was  well  known  who  Andrew  Moreton,  Esq.,  was. 
A hook  was  published  on  Oct.  26,  1728,  entitled  “Villainy 
Exploded  : or,  the  M3^stely  of  Iniquity  laid  open  ; in  a 
faithful  Relation  of  all  the  Street  Robberies  committed 
by  the  Notorious  Ganpj  now  in  Newgate.  With  several 
Diverting  Stories  and  Remarks  on  Squire  Moreton’ s,  alias 
B — I Bef—ds  Schemes,”  &c.  Price  Is. 

_ t This  work  was  never  finished  so  far  as  to  be  pub- 
lished. The  manuscript  and  revised  proofs  of  some  sheets 
are,  I believe,  in  the  possession  of  James  Crossley,  Esq. 

§ It  is  scarcely  worth  mentioning  that  Mr.  Walter  Yfil- 
son  attribiited  to  Defoe,  upon  hearsay,  without  having 


(April  26,  1731),  and  it  is  but  justice  to  Dodsley 
to  believe  that  gratitude  to  his  first  literary  bene- 
factor would  prevent  an  earlier  alteration  of  the 
title.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  when 
it  was  determined  to  publish  by  subscription  his 
second  work,  A Muse  in  Livery,  8fc.,  in  1732,  Lady 
Lowther,  in  whose  service  he  lived,  would  fin'd 
the  distribution  of  the  remaining  unsold  copies  of 
his  former  pamphlet,  with  a new  title,  containing 
the  words  “By  R.  D.  now  a Footman,”  greatly 
aiding  her  efforts  to  obtain  subscribers. 

I do  not  forget  that  the  columns  of  “ N.  & Q.”  are 
open  to  fact — not  fancy.  I shall  but  slightly  use  the 
latter  in  drawing  aside  the  curtain,  on  whose  folds 
hangs  the  dust  of  nearly  a century  and  a half, — that 
we  may  view  the  study  at  Stoke  Newington  of  the 
now  aged  and  afflicted  author  of  two  hundred  printed 
works  in  every  department  of  literature.  Above 
the  mantlesheif  liangs  the  stately  full-wigged  por- 
trait, by  Taverner,  of  the  True-Born  Englishman. 
The  windows  look  out  on  a pleasant  lawn,  but 
the  room  contains  no  luxurious  furniture,  beyond 
the  cases  of  books  that  cover  its  walls.*  Every- 
thing is  plain,  substantial,  and  homely, — like  the 
genius  of  its  owner. 

This  is  the  true  birth-place  of  Robinson  Crusoe — 
miscalled  of  York — mariner ! And  that  care-worn 
old  man,  sitting  at  the  massive  old  writing  table, 
is  he  from  whose  fertile  brain  sprang  “the  Boy’s 
Llero  ” of  all  future  time.  From  this  room,  and  its 
present  occupant,  came  teeming  forth  to  the  world 
in  rapid  succession  a long  array  of  other  works, 
which  “ the  world  will  not  willingly  let  die.” 
Robert  Dodsley  is  announced  ; and  the  suffering 
invalid  writer  turns  away  from  his  manuscript  of 
The  Compleat  Gentleman  to  greet  with  benevolent 
countenance,  and  to  help,  the  timid  young  Footman 
who  humbly  beseeches  his  judgment  and  advice  as 
to  the  crude  manuscript  of  Servitude : a Poem. 

Drop  we  the  curtain  of  a scene  which  was  soon 
to  close  for  ever  upon  Daniel  Defoe ! Erewhile 


been  able  to  see  a copy,  Bissectio  Mentis  Humance,  1730  ; 
a poem  having  the  well-known  name  of  Bezaleel  Morrice 
at  the  end  of  the  dedication.  Mr.  Bohn  has  included  it, 
without  more  authority,  in  his  edition  of  Lowndes  as  a 
work  of  Defoe,  but  with  a mark  of  doubt. 

* Two  years  after  this  supposed  interview  with  Dods- 
ley, Defoe’s  library  was  sold.  The  Baily  Advertiser,  No- 
vember 13,  1731,  announced  a catalogue  to  be  had  gratis, 
at  various  booksellers  and  coffee-houses,  respectively 
named,  of  the  library  “ of  the  late  Ingenious  Daniel  De 
Foe,  Gent.,  lately  deceas’d.  Containing  a curious  Collec- 
tion of  Books  : relating  to  the  History  and  Antiquities  of 
divers  Nations,  particularly  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land,” &c.  &c.  “ N.B.  Manuscripts.  Also  several  hundred 
curious,  scarce  Tracts  onParliamentaryAffaii’s,  Politicks, 
Husbandry,  Trade,  Voyages,  Natural  History,  Mines, 
Minerals,  &c.” 

The  books  were  stated  to  be  “ in  very  good  condition, 
mostly  well  bound,  gilt,  and  lettered.”  They  began  to 
be  sold  “ on  Monday,  the  15th  of  November,  1731,  by  Olive 
Payne,  at  the  Bible  in  Round  Court,  in  the  Strand,  and  to 
continue  daily  until  all  are  sold.” 
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would  Ms  spirit  doubtless  hear  tlie  words,  ^^For- 
asniucli  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of 
these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me ! ” 

W.  Lee. 


ANONYMOUS  BALLADS. 

miAGON  OF  WANTLEY,”  “ ST.  GEORGE  AND  THE 

DRAGON,”  ‘‘the  .JEW’s  DAUGHTER,”  AND  “THE 

BABES  IN  THE  WOOD.” 

(3=^^^  S.  ix.  29,  30.) 

The  authorship  of  all  these  is  but  mere  con- 
jecture. The  writer  of  ^^Shetneld*’  in  Mr. 
Knight’s  Land  tue  Live  In,  adds  only  another  to 
the  old  well-known  ones;  still,  as  it  is  a good 
one,  it  may  be  worth  quotation  here.  Speaking 
of  The  Dragon  of  Wantley,  he  concludes  thus: — 

“It  is  wearisome  to  follow  the  conjecture  upon  con- 
jecture of  the  origin  of  this  ballad,  or  its  precise  date. 
Perhaps,  after  all,  it  was  nothing  more  than  a clever 
burlesque  upon  the  old  ballads  of  romance  and  chivalry  ; 
written  in  a good  humour,  over  a social  glass,  at  ‘ More 
Llall,’  a comfortable  old  house  on  the  opposite  bank  under 
WharnclifFe.  The  whole  thing  looks  to  us  wonderful^ 
like  a freak  of  clever  Charles  Cotton,  come  out  of  liis 
sweet  valley  of  the  Dove  to  visit  a brother  angler  of  the 
Don.  So  there  is  another  conjecture.” 

Certainly  Mr.  Cotton,  who  presumed  to  bur- 
lesque Virgil,  would  have  no  compunction  at  bur- 
lesqueing  old  ballads  or  romances  of  chivalry,  and 
the  language,  though  rather  rude,  was  the  mode 
of  speaking  at  the  day. 

From  The  Dragon  of  Wantley  is  but  a step  to 
The  Dragon  of  Lt.  George.  In  the  chorus  to  the 
last  verse  of  the  old  ballad,  we  read  : — 

“ St.  Patrick  of  Ireland,  which  was  St.  George’s  boy, 

Seven  years  he  kept  his  horse,  and  then  stole  him  away, 

For  which  knavish  act  as  slaves  they  do  remaine. 

But  St.  George,  St.  George  the  Dragon  he  hath  slaine. 

St,  George  he  was  for  England ; St.  Denis  was  for 
France. 

Sing,  Honi  soit  qui  mat  y pensei’ 

The  first  printed  edition  of  this  ballad,  accord- 
ing to  Percy,  is  in  1612.  At  that  time  each 
cavalry  soldier  had  his  horse-boy  ” to  assist  in 
cleaning  his  horse,  arms,  &c.,  and  the  phrase  was 
well-known.  These  boys  were  like  Marmion’s 
squire’s  noted  ‘Ciorse-coursers,”  and  I need  not 
further  add,  great  scamps.  In  the  Christmas 
Wiymes,  which  were  spoken  in  the  North  of  Ire- 
land when  I was  a boy,  perhaps  even  now,  the 
charge  was  actually  turned  against  St.  George, 
but  the  theft  omitted.  After  a single  combat 
between  St.  George  and  a Turkey  Champion,  St. 
Patriclc  is  called  upon  to  clear  the  way.”  Like 
a true  son  of  the  Church,  he  is  armed  with  mitre 
and  crozier,  as  well  as  sword  and  spear,  and  says 
as  follows,  I quote  from  the  printed  version : — 

“ St.  Patrick.  Here  come  I St.  Patrick,  in  shining  armour 
bright, 

A famous  champion  and  most  worthy  knight. 


What  was  St.  George  ? But  St.  Patrick’s  boy, 

Who  fed  his  horse,  for  seven  years,  on  hay. 

And  afterwards  he  ran  seven  miles  away. 

“ St.  George.  I say  by  George  you  lie,  Sir, 

Pull  out  your  sword  and  try.  Sir. 

“ St.  Patrick.  Pull  out  your  purse  and  pay,  Sir. 

I’ll  run  my  rapier  through  your  body. 

And  make  you  run  away,  sir. 

And  if  you  do  not  believe  what  I say, 

Enter  Oliver  Cromivell,  and  clear  the  way.” 

Oliver  immediately  enters ; and,  assisted  by 
Beelzebub  and  Devil  Doubt,  very  soon,  as  may  be 
supposed,  clears  the  haughty  knights  and  vener- 
able saints  away.  For  Doubt  is  a perfect  devil  at 
making  havoc  among  saints.  There  is,  however, 
a curious  similarity  between  the  ballad  and  the 
rhyme.  One  or  other,  perhaps  neither,  are  true  ; 
but  still  it  remains  in  print — Litera  scripta  manet. 
Though  the  very  existence  of  such  a person  as 
St.  Patrick  has  been  strenuously  denied — and  he 
has  had,  granting  his  existence,  more  native  places 
assigned  to  him  than  even  Homer  himself — yet 
the  generality  of  opinion  makes  him  out  to  have 
been  tlie  son  of  a tavern-keeper  at  Kilpatrick,  on 
the  Clyde.  His  conduct,  as  described  in  the 
rhyme,  is  very  un-Irish  like  : when  called  a liar, 
and  challenged  to  try  conclusions  with  the  sword, 
he  merely  cries — Pull  out  your  purse  and  pay, 
Sir;”  savouring  greatly  of  the  Caledonian  tavern, 
and  the  grandson  of  Potitus.  Those  of  ^mur  cor- 
respondents, who  seems  to  have  a peculiar  know- 
ledge of  saints,  will  please  tell  us  if  these  histories 
are  properly  authenticated.  There  certainly  is  a 
curious  connection  between  St.  Patrick  and  tavern- 
keeping. A verse  in  a song,  quoted  by  Mr.  T.  C. 
Croker,  is  as  follows  : — 

“ No  wonder  that  the  Saint  bimself 
Should  understand  distilling. 

Since  liis  mother  kept  a shebeen  shop, 

In  the  town  of  Enniskillen.” 

Poteen,  a favourite  beverage  in  Ireland,  is  said 
to  have  been  invented  by  St.  Patrick.  His  day  is 
generally  devoted  to  drinking;  and  the  lower 
Irish  still  relate,  among  his  numerous  miracles, 
how  he  cursed  one  Colman  for  being  an  unfair 
drinker,  who  immediately  dropped  down  dead. 
The  story  of  Colman  Itadhach  (Anglice,  the 
Thirsty),  was  told  me  by  an  Irish  peasant  about 
three  months  ago.  The  original  is^in  the  Tertia 
Vita,  chap.  Ixxvii.  of  The  Tripartite  Life. 

Whth  respect  to  Me.  Dixon’s  remarlcs  on  the 
ballad  of  The  Jew's  Daughter,  I fancy  that  he  is 
much  mistaken.  The  monks  w^ere  truly  very 
’ignorant,  and  have  left  us  many  false  stories ; but 
they  had  some  little  scriptural  knowledge,  and, 
consequently,  they  never  believed  that  the  Is- 
raelites attempted  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of 
Herod.  The  story  of  the  Slaughter  of  the  In- 
nocents,” is  a Christian  one;  mentioned  in  the 
Gospels  it  is  true,  but  not  believed  in  by  the 
Jews,  nor,  indeed,  is  it  now  by  many  who  call 
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themselves  Christians.  The  Jews  were  charged 
with  stealing  Christian  children  to  sacrifice  them 
as  hurnt-offerings  to  Jehovah,  according  to  the 
Jewish  law  of  Moses ; which,  if  it  did  not  actually 
enjoin,  decidedly  permitted  human  sacrifices.  I 
consider  that  in  this  instance  the  monks  were 
quite  right.  A few  years  past,  there  was  a mas- 
sacre of  Jews  at  Damascus,  caused  by  the  very 
same  crime.  I was  in  the  East  at  the  time,  and 
I have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Jews  were 
guilty.* 

The  Babes  in  the  Wood  is  another  of  our  many 
good,  but  alas ! anonymous  ballads.  A few  weeks 
ago  it  was  noticed  in  the  Illustrated  News,  and  an 
attempt  made  to  connect  the  ballad  with  a play 
written  by  Yarranton  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  writer  being  ignorant  that  Ritson 
found  the  entry  of  the  ballad  in  the  books  of  the 
Stationers’  Company,  under  the  date  of  the  pre- 
vious century. 

There  was  a rather  pleasing  writer,  the  younger 
son  and  the  brother  of  a Norfolk  baronet,  named 
Edward  Jerningham,  who  passed  for  a poet  in 
the  last  century.  He  wrote  lines  on  the  author 
of  The  Babes  in  the  Wood,  which  show  that  his 
burial-place  was  traditionally  known  in  Norfolk, 
down  to  rather  a late  period.  I may  be  excused 
for  quoting  some  of  those  little-known  lines  here ; 
principally  that  some  of  your  intelligent  East- 
Anglian  correspondents  may  recognise  the  place  : — 

“ Where  Walton’s  limpid  streamlet  flows, 

On  Norfolk’s  rich  domain, 

A gently  rising  hillock  shows 
The  hamlet’s  straw-roofed  fane. 

“ Hard  by  is  seen  a marble  stone. 

By  many  a winter  worn  ; 

Forgetfulness  around  has  thrown. 

The  rude,  o’ermantling  thorn. 

“ Within  this  low  obscure  abode. 

Fame  says  the  Bard  is  laid ; 

Oft  have  I left  the  beaten  road. 

To  greet  the  poet’s  shade. 

“ Compassion’s  Priest,  Oh ! feeling  Bard, 

Who  melts  the  heart  away ; 

Enduring  praise  shall  still  reward. 

Thy  short  and  simple  lay.” 

William  Pinkekton. 


KING  AKTHUR’S  TOMBSTONE. 

(S’-d  S.  vi.  68.) 

The  following  information  on  this  subject  is  ex- 
tracted from  an  article  by  the  Rev.  W.  A.  .Jones 
entitled,  On  the  reputed  Discovery  of  King 
Arthur’s  Remains  at  Glastonbury,”  in  the  Pro- 
ceedings  of  the  Somersetshire  Archceoloqical  So- 
ciety, 1859 : — 

“ There  can  be  no  ground  whatever  of  doubt,  I think, 
that  a rude  coffin  with  a stone  slab  (in  fact,  nothing  more 

f * The  impression  upon  our  mind  is  quite  the  reverse. 
^Ed.  “ N.  & Q,”] 


than  a block  of  oak  hollowed  out),  purporting  to  be  the 
coffin  of  King  Arthur,  was  dug  up  in  the  reign  of  Heniy 
II.,  and  that  in  this  flat  stone  there  was  found  inserted  a 
leaden  cross,  with  an  inscription  relative  to  King  Arthur. 
This  w'e  learn  from  the  Abbey  Records,  and  from  the  de- 
tailed account  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis.  The  Abbey  Re- 
cords are,  the  Parvus  Liber  and  the  Magna  Tabula  Glas- 
toniensis.^  These,  according  to  Usher’s  Primordia,  give 
substantially  the  same  account  of  the  exploration  and  dis- 
covery which  is  found  in  the  works  of  Giraldus  Cam- 
brensis, namely,  his  Liber  Bistinctionum  and  his  Institutio 
Principis.  In  the  main  facts  all  these  are  agreed,  but 
the  testimony  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis  is  most  deserving  of 
attention,  because  he  visited  Glastonbury  about  fourteen 
years  after  the  event,  and  professes  to  give  the  account  of 
the  occurrence  which  he  had  received  from  the  lips  of  the 
then  Abbot,  who  had  also  been  an  eye-witness  of  the 
search  and  the  discovery.  The  date  of  this  visit  was 
about  A.D.  1184,  the  coffiin  having  been  dug  up  in  a.d. 
1170.” 

Dugdale  states  tbat  the  relics  of  the  ancient 
British  king  were  afterwards  removed  into  the 
Presbytery  of  the  church  and  reinterred  with  the 
following  inscription  by  Abbot  Henry  de  Swansey : 

“ Hie  jacet  Arthurus,  flos  regum,  gloria  regni, 

Quern  mores,  probitas  commendant  laude  perenni.” 

“ The  next  authority  is  Leland,  who,  in  the  Collectanea 
(v.  p.  65),  states  on  the  authority  of  a monk  of  Glaston- 
bury, that  Edward  I.,  with  his  queen,  visited  the  Abbe}'- 
in  1276,  and  removed  the  shrine  from  the  place  where  it 
was  first  deposited,  placing  it  before  the  high  altar.  The 
leaden  cross  had  meanwhile  been  deposited  in  the  Treasury 
of  the  Abbey,  and  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  it  Avas 
seen  by  Leland,  and  treated  with  marked  reverence  and 
enthusiasm,  so  characteristic  of  the  old  antiquary.  What 
became  of  the  leaden  cross  Avith  the  inscription  after  the 
dissolution  of  the  monastery  is  not  knoA\m.  There  is  no 
clue  to  its  subsequent  history,  that  I know  of,  if  it  may 
not  be  found  among  some  of  the  treasures  of  the  monks  of 
Glastonbuiy,  Avhich  were  removed  to  NaAVorth  Castle,  the 
ancient  seat  of  the  Howards.” 

H.  C. 


WHITE  USED  FOR  MOURNING. 

S.  vii.  458;  viii.  506;  ix.  87.) 

At  Combe,  near  Woodstock,  Oxfordshire,  the 
custom  is  as  follows,  when  an  unmarried  person, 
under  thirty  (speaking  in  the  rough),  of  either  sex, 
is  buried : If,  as  in  the  case  of  a child’s  funeral, 
the  bearers  are  young  women,  they  wear  white 
dresses  (commonly  notWng  better  than  petticoats), 
and  white  bonnets,  wdth  black  cloaks  or  shawls  ; 
if,  as  in  the  case  of  an  older  person’s  funeral,  they 
are  young  men,  they  are  dressed  in  black,  but 
wear  white  gloves  and  white  neck-ties  : the  pall 
is  white. 

At  Stonesfield,  an  adjoining  parish  on  the  north, 
I found  the  following  additional  custom,  on  re- 
cently officiating  there  at  the  funeral  of  a little 
boy.  While  I read  ‘^Man  that  is  born  of  a wo- 
man,” &c.,  the  four  girls  held  the  white  pall  by 
its  four  corners,  over  the  coffin ; after  the  coffin 
had  been  lowered  into  the  grave,  they  held  the 
pall  over  it,  in  a similar  manner,  until  the  service 
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was  concluded.  I hear  that  the  pall,  whether 
black  or  white,  is  thus  held  at  all  Stonesfield  fu- 
nerals. I should  like  to  know  where  the  custom 
exists.  I was  reminded  of  it,  when  I saw  last 
month,  at  some  wedding  in  the  Madeleine,  the 
white  canopy  held  over  the  bride  and  the  bride- 
groom. J.  H.-A. 


The  following  short  paragraph  from  the  Dublin 
Intelligence^  15th  August,  1730,  as  quoted  in 
Slacker’s  Brief  Sketches  of  the  Parishes  ofBooters- 
toimi  and  Donnyhrook,  p.  166,  and  referring  to  the 
death  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Dougatt,  nephew  of 
Archbishop  King,  and  sometime  Archdeacon  of 
Dublin,  who  was  buried  in  the  old  churchyard  of 
Donnyhrook,  near  Dublin,  may  prove  interesting : 

“ N.B.  The  scarfs  and  hat-bands  that  were  used  at  the 
funeral  were  the  manufacture  of  this  kingdom,  the  scarfs 
being  Irish  holland,  and  the  hat-bands  Irish  cambrick.” 

Linen  scarfs  were  first  used  in  the  year  1729,  at 
Colonel  Groves’  funeral,  in  Dublin,  to  encourage 
the  linen  manufacture  of  Ireland.  Abhba. 


In  Galignanis  Messenger  of  last  January  29, 
30,  is  a description  of  a ball  given  at  the  Prussian 
Embassy  at  Paris,  in  which  the  following  passage 
occurs : — 

“The  Emperor  and  Empress  arrived  at  half-past  ten, 
His  Majesty  wearing  the  Grand  Cordon  of  the  Black  Eagle, 
and  the  Empress,  as  well  as  the  other  ladies,  being  in 
white,  in  consequence  of  the  mourning  for  Prince  Oddone.” 

S.  T.  W. 


Samuel  Salkeld  (3'’'^  S.  ix.  80.) — Samuel  Sal- 
keld,  the  author  of  Pleasures  of  Home  and  other 
Poems,  was  a native  of  Kendal,  Westmoreland : 
the  son  of  a shoemaker,  and  himself  brought  up 
to  the  craft  of  St.  Crispin.  After  attaining  to 
manhood,  he  was  employed  for  several  years  in 
the  capacity  of  foreman  to  a well-to-do  relative 
in  the  wholesale  shoe-manufacturing  trade  (then 
a considerable  business  in  the  changeful  commer- 
cial industry  of  Kendal),  by  whose  political  in- 
terest with  the  supporters  of  government,  about 
the  time  when  George  IV.  became  king,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  a situation  in  ^Ghe  Excise.” 
He  was  subsequently  stationed  in  some  part  of 
Wales,  where  his  poems  were  produced,  and  died 
of  consumption,  I think  between  the  years 
1830-35. 

Isabella  Lickbarrow  was  also  a native  of  Ken- 
dal— one  of  the  poorer  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  by  whom  she  was  principally  supported. 
Her  poems  were  published  by  subscription,  and 
perhaps  as  a subscriber  it  may  be  admitted  that 
she  was  patronised  by  the  poet-laureate  Words- 
worth,—I think  not  further,  even  if  so  far.  She 
was  unfortunately  a prey  to  that  last  infirmity 


of  noble  minds,”  insanity;  and  was  more  than 
once  an  inmate  of  the  Asylum  for  Lunatics,  at 
Lancaster.  She  died  in  middle  age,  but  I am  not 
able  to  state  the  year  of  her  demise. 

If  more  be  needful,  a note  addressed  to  K.  K. 
Stricklandgate,  Kendal,  would  be  likely  to  elicit 
all  the  desirable  data  touching  either  or  both  of 
the  Westmerians  named  herein. 

John  Burton, 

Compiler  of  the  Sale  Catalogue  (and  con- 
ductor of  the  sale)  of  Wordsworth’s  Library, 
Rydal  Mount,  quoted  by  R.  I. 

Wrenham  Lane,  Preston. 

The  Spanish  Main  (3’'^^  S.  ix.  22.)  — There  is 
one  point — the  technical  use  of  prepositions — 
which  seems  to  me  to  throw  a very  clear  light  on 
the  meaning  of  the  term  ‘‘  Spanish  Main.”  Hav- 
ing derived  its  origin  from  our  early  seamen,  the 
technical  way  of  speaking  of  it  has  been  pre- 
served very  strictly ; and  probably  no  one — not 
the  most  determined  landsman  in  the  country — 
would  ever  dream  of  speaking  of  a ship  as  cruis- 
ing in  the  Spanish  Main,”  or  off  the  Spanish 
Main,”  or  of  using  any  preposition  but  on.  The 
use  of  on  is  perhaps  peculiar,  but  it  is  unmis- 
takeable. 

A ship  cruises  in  any  particular  ocean,  sea,  or 
part  of  the  sea,  that  may  be  mentioned : in  the 
Atlantic ; in  the  Pacific ; in  the  Mediterranean ; 
m the  Baltic ; in  the  Black  Sea,  t&c. 

A ship  cruises  off  any  town  or  cape : e.  g.  off 
the  Lizard  ; off  the  Start ; off  the  Bill ; off 
Ushant,  &:c. 

But  she  cruises  a coast:  on  the  coast  of 
Africa ; on  the  coast  of  Brazil ; she  cruises  in  the 
China  Seas,  but  on  the  coast  of  China ; she  is 
perhaps  in  the  Pacific,  but  she  is  on  the  coast  of 
Peru,  &c. 

And  thus  a naval  officer,  asked  as  to  the  where- 
abouts of  the  Channel  Fleet,  would  answer  that 
during  the  summer  it  had  been  cruising  in  the 
Channel,  and  principally  off  the  Bill,  but  that  it 
was  now  somewhere  on  the  coast  of  Ireland. 

If  there  could  be  any  doubt  about  the  strict 
meaning  of  the  term,  I apprehend  that  the  exclu- 
sive use  of  ‘Gn”  in  connection  with  it  would  be 
unanswerable.  “ Spanish  Main  ” must  be  coast, 
not  sea ; and  is,  of  course,  that  part  of  the  main- 
land which  belonged  to  Spain ; but  I fancy  the 
name  more  particularly  applied  to  central,  and 
the  northern  part  of  South  America. 

‘^Main,”  as  meaning  sea,  has  been  always  more 
or  less  a poetical  word ; and  has  never,  I believe, 
been  in  familiar  use  among  our  seafaring  folk. 

Studiosus  Histoeihi:  Maritimh?:. 

A simile  (3‘‘^  S.  ix.  120.)  — The  comparison  of 
a translation  to  the  wrong  side  of  a piece  of  ta- 
pestry is  probably  of  early  date,  as  our  ancestors 
were  familiar  with  both  objects.  The  search 
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for  proofs  would  be  tedious  work,  and  the  par- 
ticulars wbich  I am  about  to  introduce  seem  to 
relieve  me  from  further  inquiry. 

In  1632  a manuscript  translation  of  the  Don- 
zella  desterrada  of  Giovanni  Francesco  Biondq 
made  by  Mr.  James  Hayward  of  Graies  Inne,  was 
submitted  by  him  to  the  critical  eye  of  the  inge- 
nious James  Howell.  He  found  it  very  exact  and 
faitliftd,  and  returned  it  with  the  complimentary 
verses  which  follow — and  are  prefixed  to  the  trans- 
lation as  published  by  Humphrey  Moseley  in  1635^ 
in  a slim  folio : — 

“ On  his  worthy  friend  Mr.  James  Haward  [sic]  his 

translation  of  the  Banish’d  virgin,  out  of  the  Italian. 

“ Some  hold  translations  not  unlike  to  be 
The  wrong-side  of  a Turkey  tapestry. 

Or  wines  drawn  off  the  lees,  which  fiU’d  in  flask. 

Lose  somewhat  of  the  strength  they  had  in  cask. 

’Tis  true,  each  language  hath  an  idiom, 

Which  in  another  couch’d,  comes  not  so  home  : 

Yet  I ne’er  saw  a piece,  from  Venice  come. 

Had  fewer  thrums  set  on  this  countiy  loom. 

This  wine  is  still  one-ear’d  and  brisk,  though  put 
Out  of  Italian  cask  in  English  butt. 

Ia:  Howell  Arm.’’ 

Hayward  dedicates  the  volume  to  Catharine 
duchess  of  Buckingham;  and  in  his  address  to 
the  public  we  read^  All  translations  (says  one 
more  guessingly  perhaps  than  knowingly')  are  in 
respect  of  their  originals  like  the  knotty  in-sides 
of  Arras.”  Either  he  means  to  censure  his  eulo- 
gist— which  is  scarcely  credible — or  the  simile  is 
of  earlier  date. 

The  query,  after  all,  may  rather  refer  to  some 
specific  application  of  the  simile  than  to  the 
simile  itself;  and,  if  so,  I must  submit  to  be 
taxed  with  a misconception. 

Boltojt  Coexey. 

First  Principles  S.  ix.  89,  &c.)—^^  First 
Principles,”  ^^The  Law  of  Nature,”  •^Common 
Sense,”  and  some  other  subjects  which  are  often 
talked  about,  remain  in  a very  unsettled  state. 

Ulpian  says  : — 

“ Jus  natuvale  est  quod  iiatura  omnia  animalia  docuit. 
Nam  jus  istud  non  humani  generis  proprium,  sed  omnium 
animalium,  quee  in  terra,  quae  in  mari  nascuntur,  avium 
quoque  commune  est.  Hinc  descendit  maris  atque  foe- 
minffi  conjunctio,  quam  nos  matrimonium  appellamus  : 
hinc  liberorum  procreatio,  hinc  educatio.  Videmus  etiani 
c-oetera  quoque  animalia,  feras  etiain,  istius  iuris  peritia 
censeri.” — D.  i.  i.  3. 

Would  Ulpian  have  held  the  Court  of  Probate 
and  Divorce,  and  the  University  of  London,  part 
of,  or  corollaries  from,  the  Law  of  Nature  ? 

W e may  regret  the  loss  of  Martinus  Scriblerus’s 
great  work : — 

“ A Complete  Digest  of  the  Laws  of  Nature,  with  a Ee- 
view  of  those  which  are  obsolete  or  repealed,  and  of  those 
which  are  ready  to  be  renewed  and  put  in  force.” 

Liddell  and  Scott  give  as  the  second  significa- 
tion of  ^Apxv,  A first  principle,  element : so  used 


by  Thales.”  Fleming  {yocahxdary  of  Philo^ 
sophy,  p.  396)  defines  various  sorts  of  principles, 
but  does  not  separate  the  first.”  He  refers  to 

common  sense,”  which,  according  to  M.  Jacques, 
is  — 

“ the  unanimous  sentiment  of  the  whole  human  race 
upon  facts  and  questions  which  all  may  know  and  re- 
solve ; or,  more  precisely,  it  is  the  ensemble  (complement) 
of  notions  and  opinions  common  to  all  men  at  all  times 
and  all  places,  learned  or  ignorant,  barbarous  or  civilised. 
Spontaneity,  impersonality,  and  universality,  are  the 
characteristics  of  the  truths  of  common  sense,  and  hence 
their  truth  and  certainty.  The  moral  law,  human  liberty, 
the  existence  of  God,  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
are  truths  of  common  sense.” 

I think  all  mankind  have  not  always  agreed, 
and,  perhaps,  do  not  yet  agree,  upon  all  the  above 
points. 

I should  like  a good  definition  of  first  and  of 
second  principles,  and,  much  more,  a few  ex- 
amples— say  half-a-dozen — of  first,  second,  and 
third.  They  will  not  occupy  more  than  a column 
of  ^‘N.  & Q'.,”  and  may  tend  to  the  settlement  of 
a difficulty,  which,  in  substance,  has  puzzled 
metaphysicians  for  some  ages,  though  the  term 

first  principles  ” may  be  recent.  H.  B.  C. 

U.  U.  Club. 

Chueching-Pew  S.  viii.  500 ; ix.  49.)  — 
An  amusing  instance  of  a misadventure  in  a 
churching-pew  is  told  in  A Voice  from  a 
by  Domino  (1861),  pp.  126-8.  The  author  states 
that  the  circumstance  happened  to  an  unmarried 
sister  of  one  of  my  friends.”  This  lady,  after  the 
churching  ceremony,  is  beating  a retreat  from  the 
' pew,  when  the  clerk  asks  her,  Have  you  a child 
I to  be  christened,  ma’am  ? ” Thereupon  she  rushes 
I home  to  her  friend  in  a very  perturbed  state.  ‘^My 
; dear  Charlotte ! what  has  happened  to  you  ? ” asks 
i Mrs.  M.  Have  you  been  robbed  or  insulted  ? ” 
j Worse,  worse — much  worse,”  hysterically  sobbed 
! the  old  maid,  I’ve  been  churched ! ” 

I CuTHEEET  Bede. 

Bone  in  a Pig’s  Skull  (3‘'‘‘  S.  ix.  59.)  — In 
some  parts  of  Cornwall  the  little  bone  in  a pig’s 
skull  is  considered  to  possess  peculiar  virtues,  and 
is  carried  about  the  person  as  a charm.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  the  quack  doctor  alluded  to 
wished  to  purchase  these  bones  in  order  to  retail 
them  to  his  patients  as  the  perfect  cure.” 

H.  Fishwick. 

Bede  Ale  (3’’^  S.  viii.  436.) — I have  no  doubt 
that  this  was  the  smallest  of  small-beer,  brewed 
for  the  purpose  of  being  given  away  in  charity. 
A hede  house  is  an  almshouse ; a bedesman  a pen- 
sioner. The  origin  of  these  terms  being  the  idea, 
that  the  recipient  of  charity  should  pray  for  the 
welfare  here  and  hereafter  of  the  donor.  In  Scot- 
land, the  persons  who  annually  received  the  royal 
alms  were  called  ^^The  King’s  Bedesmen.”  On 
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tlie  birth-day  of  the  sovereign  they  were  supplied, 
inter  alia,  with  a loaf  of  bread  and  a bottle  of 
ale.  It  is  only  since  the  establishment  of  rural 
police  that  the  baking  of  a coarse  bread,  to  be 
given  to  vagrants,  has  been  discontinued  in  the 
rural  districts  of  Scotland.  The  reason  why  bede 
ale  was  forbidden  to  be  brewed  in  Newport,  I 
should  conjecture  to  be,  that  the  custom  had 
ceased  or  been  forbidden  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  that,  in  consequence,  its  continuance  in  the 
borough  led  to  its  being  infested  with  an  undue 
proportion  of  paupers.  Rtjsticus. 

Matcham  the  Mijederer  S.  ix.  62.) — The 
first  ‘‘relation,”  in  Glanvill  On  Witches,  is  “The 
Compleat  Narrative  of  the  Daemon  of  Tedworth, 
&c.,  caused  by  Witchcraft,  and  the  Villany  of  the 
Drummer.” 

It  proceeds  to  say,  that  Mr.  Mompesson,  then 
of  Tedworth,  being  at  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Ludgarshall,  about  March,  1661,  hearing  a drum 
beat,  inquired  what  it  meant,  &c. ; and  relates  the 
trouble  the  drummer  gave  for  this  interference  ', 
his  eventual  trial  at  Salisbury,  and  transportation 
for  witchcraft. 

As  Tedworth  is  a village  on  the  edge  of  Salis- 
bury Plain,  and  Ludgarshall  (adjoining)  was  then 
an  important  market  town,  may  this  not  have 
been  the  town  where  the  drummer  (according  to 
Scott)  was  recruiting  ? 

Glanvill  says,  that  it  was  reported  that  the 
drummer  by  his  witchcraft  escaped  from  his  ship, 
but  does  not  tell  it  as  a fact. 

After  transportation  he  would  be  likely  to  visit 
the  old  place  of  his  exploits,  and  would  naturally 
enough  be  accompanied  by  a sailor  chum.  In 
fact,  is  not  Scott’s  story  (told  from  memory) 
founded  on  this  drummer  of  Salisbury  Plain, 
mixed  a little  by  using  the  same  names  with  the 
Huntingdon  story  ? 

This  “Dgemon  of  Tedworth  ” evidently  caused 
some  speculation  at  the  time,  and  witchcraft  by 
tradition  would  easily  give  place  to  the  better  un- 
dersto o d reality — murder. 

Its  “ relation  ” was  followed  by  “ A Whip  for 
the  Droll  Piddler  to  the  Atheist ; being  Deflec- 
tions on  Drollery  and  Atheism  occasioned  bj^  the 
Daemon  of  Tedworth.  In  a Letter  to  the  Learned 
Dr.  Henry  More,  and  afterwards  by  Observations 
on  some  Passages  in  the  foregoing  Letter.” 

There  is  also  “ Dr.  More’s  Letter  to  Mr.  Glan- 
vill minding  him  of  tlie  great  Expedience  and 
Usefulness  of  his  nev/  intended  Edition  of  the 
Daemon  of  Tedworth,”  &c.  Semper  Virens. 

The  Christmas  Thorn  (3"^^  S.  ix.  33.)  — It  is 
as  foolish  as  it  is  dangerous  to  seek  for  super- 
natural solutions  to  natural  phenomena.  In  the 
Gardener'^s  Magazine  (1833)  I find  a common- 
sense  account  of  the  Cratcegus  oxycantlia  prcecox, 
or  the  winter-flowering  Glastonbury  thorn.  It  is 


written  by  a well-educated  botanist  of  Glaston- 
bury. The  tree  blossoms  in  December  and  May. 
The  country  opinion  is  that  plants  grown  from 
these  haws  turn  out  common  hawthorns. 

Thrax. 

The  Mammoth  Cave  (3"''^  S.  ix.  61.)  — The 
fullest,  latest,  and  most  accurate  account  of  this 
extraordinary  cave  was  given  by  W.  Thornbury, 
in  All  the  Year  Round,  about  two  years  since. 

Syphax. 

Laimbeer:  Family  Name  (3"^^  S.  ix.  79.)  — 
Not  knowing  an^^thing  of  the  local  history  of  De- 
vonshire I cannot  with  certainty  answer  Mr. 
Gibson’s  query.  But  the  name  is  very  striking  to 
me,  as  in  travelling  some  years  ago  in  the  extreme 
east  of  Prussia,  I found  many  Hebrew  families 
with  the  name  of  Laibbeer,  the  derivation  of 
w^hich  was,  that  their  ancestor,  a wealthy  Hebrew, 
had  as  supporters  to  his  family  arms  the  “ lion  and 
bear,”  or  in  corrupt  German,  Laibbeer.  May  not 
the  above  name  have  a similar  origin  ? 

Baron  Lohis  Benas. 

Early  Mention  oe  Segars  (3*''^  S.  viii.  26.) — 
Professor  Kingsley  could,  an  lie  ;would,  give  A.  A. 
some  information  as  to  whether  there  is  an  earlier 
mention  of  segars  than  that  which  dates  a hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  years  ago.  I suspect  there 
is,  or  in  that  carefully  drawn  picture  of  Elizabethan 
life  and  manners,  Westivard,  Ho!  Amyas  Leigh 
would  not  be  represented  as  listening  patiently, 
“cigar  in  mouth,”  to  the  harangue  of  the  Piache 
(vol.  iii.  c.  iv.  p.  65).  The  hero’s  first  introduc- 
tion to  the  weed  is  amusingly  set  forth  in  vol.  i. 
c.  vii.  p.  271,  when  the  old  adventurer,  Yeo, — 

“ in  his  solemn  methodical  wa}’,  pulled  out  of  his  bosom  a 
brown  leaf,  and  began  rolling  a piece  of  it  up  neatly  to  the 
size  of  his  little  finger,  and  then  putting  the  one  end  into 
his  mouth  and  the  other  end  on  the  tinder,  sucked  at  it 
till  it  was  a-light,  and  drinking  down  the  smoke,  began 
puffing  it  out  again  at  his  nostrils,  with  a grunt  of  deepest 
satisfaction,  and  resumed  his  dog-trot  by  Amyas’s  side  as 
if  he  had  been  a walking  chimne}’.” 

The  whole  passage  is  too  long  for  transcription, 
but  I would  recommend  A.  A.  to  refer  to  it,  as 
Kingsley  winds  up  his  chapter  by  a quaint  quota- 
tion from  a writer  in  Queen  Anne’s  time,  which 
may  at  least  aftbrd  a clue  to  the  information  which 
is  required.  St.  Swithin. 

Lack  Herb  (3*''^  S.  ix.  69.)  — It  is  no  doubt  an 
error  of  the  transcriber,  and  should  be  “ Black 
herb,”  the  Olus  atruni,  a plant  that  was  once 
much  cultivated  under  the  names  of  “ Alexander  ” 
and  “ Stanmarch,”  until  it  vras  displaced  by  the 
introduction  of  celery.  In  S3"stematic  botany  it  is 
now  known  as  Smyrnium  olus  atruni,  Linn.  P. 

David  Hume’s  House  (3'‘‘^  S.  ix.  79.) — I happen 
to  possess  an  autograph  deed  of  Mr.  Hume’s,  dated 
a few  months  before  his  death,  in  which  he  designs 
himself  “ of  Saint  Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh.” 
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This  humbly  seems  to  me  to  decide  the  question ; 
for  assuming  that  the  house  is  the  westmost  on 
the  south  side  of  the  square^  the  words  St.  David 
Street”  are  necessarily  descriptive  of  its  western 
side,  which,  in  fact,  makes  part  of  the  eastern  side 
of  that  street,  while  it  could  not  be  so  were  the 
house  on  the  western  side  of  St.  David  Street,  no 
part  of  which  western  side  touches  St.  Andrew 
Square,  in  which  Mr.  Hume  himself  places  his 
residence.  G. 

Edinburgh. 

Welsh  Drama  S.  ix.  IS.)— The  Traitho- 
dydd  is  a Welsh  quarterly,  edited  by  the  Rev.  D. 
Rowlands,  M.A.,  who  is  also  the  author  of  the 
translation  of  part  of  Shakspeare’s  Julius  Ccesar 
referred  to  by  R.  I.  There  are  other  fragmentary 
translations  of  the  English  drama  in  Welsh,  but 
at  the  present  moment  I can  only  call  to  memory 
one  from  King  LeaVy  Act  III.,  by  Mr.  John  Jones 
(Talhaiarn),  published  in  the  first  vol.  of  his  works 
(1855.)  J.  H.  Mills. 

Followers  oe  the  Stuarts  (3"^^  S.  ix.  71.) — 
There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  the  Registers  of 
Deaths  for  St.  Germain,  Paris,  to  collect  the  Scotch 
and  English  namUs  of  persons  connected  with  the 
court  of  the  Pretender.  Some  person  with  lei- 
sure might  make  an  interesting  record  of  them. 
The  registers  exist — Registre  des  Acts  de  Deces, 
Ville  de  St  Germain-en-Laye.  Etat  Civil.” 

T.  F. 

Miss  Frazier  (3*'‘^  S.  viii.  415.)  — This  lady 
was  I believe  Carey,  daughter  of  Sir  Alexander 
Frazier,  of  Durris,  Bart.,  in  the  county  of  Kin- 
cardine. “She  was  a lady  of  singular  wit  and 
beauty  ” (^Peerage  of  England,  1710).  She  mar- 
ried Charles,  the  celebrated  Earl  of  Peterborough, 
and  had  by  him  two  sons  and  one  daughter, 
Henrietta,  who  became  the  wife  of  the  Marquis 
of  Huntly.  The  countess  died  May  13,  1709. 
Upon  the  extinction  of  the  male  descendants  of 
the  earl,  the  barony  of  Mordaunt,  and  the  estate 
of  Durris  in  the  county  of  Kincardine,  passed  to 
the  ducal  family  of  Gordon. 

Upon  the  demise  of  his  first  wife,  the  earl  con- 
tracted a marriage  (which  was  for  some  time  kept 
private)  with  Anastasia  Robinson,  a celebrated 
singer  and  a most  accomplished  lady.  His  lord- 
ship  was  fortunate  in  both  his  matrimonial  al- 
liances. The  father  of  the  first  countess  was, 
though  of  an  ancient  Scotch  family,  only  a phy- 
sician : he  was  created  a baronet  of  Nova  Scotia 
by  Charles  II.  in  1673.  J.  M. 

Pendrell  Family  (3’-''  S.  ix.  70.)  — Miss  Pen- 
drell  still  survives  at  East  Bourne  (not  East 
Haven,  a misprint) ; still  lives  at  Oak  Cottage ; 
still  receives  a pension.  I think  I made  a com- 
munication to  this  effect  to  “N.  & Q.”  on  some 
former  occasion.  G.  F.  Chambers. 

Sydenham. 


Piscina  : Credence  Table  (3"^^  S.  ix.  59.)  — 
No  authority  can  be  found  for  the  disuse  of  the 
Piscina,  Credence  Table,  &c.  On  the  contrary, 
the  retention  of  these  features,  and,  by  conse- 
quence, their  use,  is  expressly  enjoined  by  the 
first  rubric  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer:  — 
“ And  the  chancels  shall  remain  as  they  have  done 
in  times  past.”  Now  as  all  ancient  chancels,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  contain  not  only  a construc- 
tional Piscina  and  Credence,  but  also  an  Aumbry 
or  Locker,  for  the  custody  of  the  sacred  vessels, 
these  details  are  still  legally  required  in  the  chan- 
cels of  churches  of  the  Anglican  communion.  The 
Piscina  and  Credence  are  frequently  found  com- 
bined in  ancient  work,  particularly  in  that  of  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  the  Credence 
shelf  being  placed  in  the  same  arched  recess  or 
niche,  and  immediately  above  the  bowl  or  drain 
of  the  Piscina.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
their  use  was  universal  for  many  years  subsequent 
to  the  Reformation;  and  their  disuse,  later  on, 
otSj  partial ; arising  from  the  laxity  and  lifeless- 
ness which  unfortunately  characterised  not  only 
our  own  but  also  the  whole  Christian  church 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  past  century.  In 
many  churches  the  Credence  Table  has  ahvays 
been  used;  into' alia, cathedral,  and  St.  John’s 
church,  Manchester;  Chipping  Warden,  North- 
ants  ; St.  Michael’s,  Oxford,  &c.  The  use  of  the 
Credence  Table  is  implied  in  the  rubric  following 
the  Offertory  Sentences : — “ And  when  there  is  a 
Communion,  the  priest  shall  then  place  upon  the 
Table  so  much  bread  and  wine  as  he  shall  think 
sufficient;”  a direction  which  a single  unassisted 
clergyman  cannot  conveniently,  and  with  seemly 
reverence,  follow,  in  the  absence  of  this  feature. 

J.  S.  C. 

A Country  Subscriber  may  rest  assured  that 
there  is  no  authority  whatever  for  the  disuse  of  a 
Credence  Table  (see  Ecclesiologist,  vols.  vii.  and 
viii.).  It  was  pronoimced  a legal  “ornament”  by 
the  Judicial  Committee  of  Privy  Council  in  Wes- 
terton  v.  Liddell.  There  is  no  “ authority,”^  ex- 
cept slovenly  custom,  for  the  disuse  of  a Piscina. 

FiLIUS  EcCLESIiE. 

May  I be  allowed  to  express  a hope  that  this 
query  will  not  open  your  columns  to  a long  dis- 
putation on  “Ritualism,”  “Vests,”  “Utensils,” 
such  as  some  of  our  daily  papers  teem  with ; but 
your  correspondent’s  query  is  rather  ominous. 

Charles  Garth. 

Peristhall. 

[Our  correspondent  need  not  be  alarmed  upon  this 
point. — Ed.  “N.  & Q.”] 

Epigram,  etc.  (3*''*  S.  viii.  328.)  — Wenham 
Lake  is  not  in  Pennsylvania,  but  nearly  as  far  from 
it  as  Edinburgh  is  from  London  ; nor  has  Pennsyl- 
vania ever  repudiated  her  debt,  although  her  de- 
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duction  of  a tax  ” from  its  annual  interest  cannot 
be  defended.  (See  ‘^N.  & Q.”  ante.')  St.  Th. 

The  Caledonia  (3’''^  S.  vii.  94.) — No  answer 
has  been  sent  to  this  query.  I found  tlie  following, 
the  other  day,  in  a MS.  journal  kept  by  a great 
aunt  of  mine,  on  board  the  Pigou,  from  London  to 
Philadelphia : — 

“ 9mo.  24.  1791.  On  the  banks  of  Newfoundland. 
Spoke  with  a small  vessel,  the  Caledonia,  from  Liverpool, 
bound  to  New  York,  out  18  days.” 

Perhaps  this  is  the  same  vessel  asked  after  as 
running  “ about  the  middle  of  the  last  ceutur3^” 
The  Pigou  herself  must  have  been  in  service  many 
years  before  the  date  of  the  above  entry.  She 
was,  1 think,  the  same  ship  which  used  to  carry 
the  letters  and  exchanges  of  natural  curiosities, 
which  so  frequently  passed  between  John  Bartram 
and  Peter  Collinson.  The  latter  gentleman  died 
in  1768.  I would  be  particularly  obliged  by 
some  account  of  the  American  packets  of  the  last 
century,  or  a reference  to  some  accessible  source  of 
information.  St.  Th. 

Lincolnshike  Dummy  (.S'"'*  S.  ix.  59.)  — The 
story  is  much  more  terrible  than  as  narrated  by 
Geo.  White.  Four  reprobates  playing  at  whist, 
one  of  them  was  seized  with  apoplexy  and  died. 
The  corpse  subsequently  arriving  at  the  church  too 
late  for  burial,  the  surviving  companions  of  the 
deceased  removed  the  body  from  the  coffin  during 
the  night  and  placed  it  at  the  communion  table  to 
represent  Dumm^^,  whilst  they  finished  their  inter- 
rupted game.  The  affair  occurred  near  Boston, 
and  I have  more  than  once  heard  the  names  of  the 
pla^^ers,  but  not  having  made  a “ note  ” of  them, 
they  have  escaped  my  memory.  M.  L. 

Chevkons  (3’’*^  S.  ix.  59.) — In  reply  to  Ancient, 
permit  me  to  observe,  that  the  chevron  ‘^Or,  a 
chevron  gules  ” is  the  badge  of  a younger  line  of 
my  house,  viz.,  that  of  Stafford.  What  is  this 
chevron  ? It  is  a measure,  as  Ancient  may  see, 
if  he  asks  his  tailor  to  show  him  the  half  square 
by  which  his  coats  are  cut.  How  came  it  to  be 
one  of  our  badges  ? It  is  so  because  it  is  one  of 
the  forms  of  the  plummet  of  Zerubbabel  j being  a 
royal  bearing  it  became,  like  the  fess  (another 
form  of  the  measure),  a mark  of  militaiy  rank,  the 
fess  being  still  remembered  as  the  mark  of  a 
standard-bearer,  in  the  sash  of  the  ensign  or  an- 
cient, this  last  being  the  badge  of  the  house  of 
Bouillon,  Or,  a fess  gules,  who  like  myself,  were  of 
the  race  of  Le  Chevalier  au  Cin.” 

Sir  Walter  Scott  (S'-'^  S.  vii.  156,  2II,  230.)  — 
Knowing  that  “ N.  & Q.”  takes  infinite  delight 
in  coming  to  the  bottom”  of  everything,  I am 
led  to  think  that  the  following  extract  from  a 
series  of  articles  entitled  ‘^Mornings  with  Thomas 
Campbell,”  which  appeared  in  Chajnhers^s  Edin- 
burgh Journal  in  1845  (vol.  iii..  New  Series, 


p.  100),  may  be  acceptable  to  some  of  its 
readers : — 

“ I took  occasion  to  ask  Campbell  if  it  was  true  that 
Sir  Walter  Scott  had  got  the  whole  of  the  Pleasures  of 
Hope  by  heart,  after  a feAV  readings  of  the  manuscript 
one  evening.  ‘ No,’  said  he,  ‘ I had  not  met  Scott  when 
the  Pleasures  of  Hope  was  in  manuscript ; but  he  got 
Lochiel’s  Warning  by  heart  after  reading  it  once,  and 
hearing  it  read  another  time : it  was  a wonderful  in- 
stance of  memory.’  He  corrected  me  for  pronouncing 
‘ Lochiel  ’ as  a dissyllable.  ‘ It  is  Loch-ee-il,’  said  he, 
‘ such  is  the  pronunciation  of  the  country,  and  the  verse 
requires  it.’  Kogers  laughed  heartily  at  the  anecdote 
told  by  Moore,  that  Scott  had  never  seen  Melrose  by 
moonlight,  notwithstanding  his  poetical  injunction  : — 

‘ If  thou  would’st  view  fair  Melrose  aright. 

Go  visit  it  by  the  pale  moonlight,’  &c. 

“ ‘ He  had  seen  other  ruins  by  moonlight,  and  knew 
the  picturesque  effect,  or  he  could  very  easily  imagine  it.’ 
Major  Burns  said  that  Scott  admitted  the  same  to  him  on 
the  only  occasion  he  had  ever  met  the  great  minstrel ; 
and  Jonny  Bower,  the  sexton,  confirmed  the  statement, 
adding,  ‘ He  never  got  the  key  from  me  at  night,  and  if 
he  had  got  in,  he  must  have  speeled  the  wais.’  Campbell 
was  greatly  amused  at  this.” 

St.  Swithin. 

Modern  Latin  Pronunciation  S.  vii.  34 ; 
ix.  47.)  — The  practice  of  pronouncing  the  con- 
tracted genitives  of  domus,  fructus,  &c.,  like 
do7nuse,  fructuse,  &c.,  is  not  of  very  modern  intro- 
duction. It  was  certainl}’-  in  use  more  than  half 
a centur}^  ago.  Joseph  Bix,  M.D. 

St.  Neot’s. 

W.  D.  has  given  a satisfactory  reason  for  the 
teaching  of  the  Edinburgh  Academy.  The  credit 
of  its  introduction  is  not,  however,  due  to  the 
rector  of  the  academy.  Dr.  Bussell  introduced  it 
at  Charterhouse  during  my  time  there  (1821 — 
1823)  as  the  pronunciation  of  the  singular  geni- 
tive, and  plural  nominative  of  nouns  substantive 
of  the  fourth  declension.  Geo.  E.  Erere. 

li^Ex  OE  A Cart  or  Waggon  (S’"**  S.  ix.  80.)  — 
In  Bailey’s  and  Ash’s  dictionaries  the  word  “ to 
yex”  signifies,  to  hiccough  or  sob.  Perhaps  the 
substantive  yex  is  derived  from  the  verb,  to  sig- 
nify the  creaking  sound  which  is  sometimes  made 
by  an  axle-tree.  W.  J.  Till,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

Croydon. 

Tobacco  and  the  Eyes  (B’'*  S.  ix.  80.)  — J.  F. 
will  find  a decided  opinion  on  the  hurtful  effects 
of  tobacco  on  the  eyes,  in  — 

“ A TrecUise  on  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  Tobacco,  tending 
to  show  why  this  Plant  is  hurtful  to  the  Nervous  System 
in  particular,  and  of  course  to  the  whole  Human  Frame 
in  general.  The  beneficial  Use  of  Tobacco  is  also  con- 
sidered. By  Edward  Teare,  Surgeon,  Doncaster.” 

Printed  at  Doncaster  about  sixty-five  years 
ago.  C.  F. 

ViRGA  Ulnaria  (3'''’  S.  viii.  69.)  — The  virgas 
domini  regis  uJnarias,  mentioned  in  the  charter  of 
Edward  I.,  appear  to  have  been  standard  measures. 
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Vide  Du  Cange,  Vivfja  terrce.  The  meaning  of 
’pollicihud,  inteiyositis  is,  that  when  the  land  was 
measured  with  the  standard  virga,  the  thumb  of 
the  measurer  was  placed  at  one  end  of  the  virga, 
so  as  to  be  interposed  between  the  first  and  second 
virga,  and  so  on,  just  as  a draper  of  the  present 
time,  when  measuring  linen,  interposes  his  thumb 
at  the  end  of  each  yard,  and  gives  the  purchaser 
so  many  yards  cum  pollicihus  interpositis.  'S., 

Taj  Meeal  (S^'d  S.  ix,  70.) — Taj  Mehal,  a mag- 
nificent tomb,  constructed  at  Agra  at  the  instance 
of  the  Mogul  Emperor,  Shah  Jehan,  in  comme- 
moration of  his  beautiful  queen,  Noor  Jehan,  the 
Light  of  the  World.  It  was  designed  by  Austen 
de  Bordeux,  a Frenchman.  It  cost  3,174,802/., 
and  occupied  20,000  labourers  and  architects  for 
twenty  years.  The  mausoleum  itself,  the  terrace 
upon  which  it  stands,  and  the  minarets,  are  all 
formed  of  the  finest  white  marble,  inlaid  with 
precious  stones.  The  outside  of  the  wall  round 
it  is  formed  with  red  sandstone,  resembling  un- 
covered bricks.  The  dazzling  white  marble  was 
brought  from  the  Je3"pore  territories  (a  distance 
of  300  miles)  upon  wheeled  carriages.  Noor 
Jehan,  the  Light  of  the  World  (or,  as  the  inscrip- 
tion on  her  tomb  calls  her,  Ranoo  Begum,  the 
Ornament  of  the  Palace),  died  in  1631.  For  fur- 
ther particulars,  see  Stocqueler’s  Handbook  of 
British  India.  Ida. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

Mary  Stuart,  her  Guilt  or  Innocence,  An  Inquiry  hito 
the  Secret  History  of  her  T'inies.  By  Alexander 
M‘Neel-Caird.  (A.  & 0.  Black.) 

In  his  introductory  chapter  our  author  states  that  it  is 
one  of  the  great  problems  of  history  whether  the  terrible 
calamities  with  which  Alary  Stuart  was  visited  were 
brought  upon  her  by  her  own  wickedness  or  b}'’  the  con- 
trivance of  others.  To  the  investigation  of  that  pro- 
blem his  work  professes  to  he  devoted.  But  the  reader 
who  supposes  from  the  title-page  that  he  shall  find  in 
Mr.  M‘Neel-Caird’s  inquiry,  what  doubtless  that  gentle- 
man fully  intended  it  should  contain,  the  careful  sifting 
of  the  evidence  and  the  calm  summing  up  of  a judge, 
will  soon  find  that,  instead  of  the  judge’s  charge,  he  is 
reading  a vehement  defence  by  the  counsel  for  the  ac- 
cused. The  author  has  clearly  studied  the  question  ; but 
whether  he  started  with  a bias  in  favour  of  the  unhappy 
queen,  or  whether  the  opinion  at  which  he  has  arrived  is 
the  result  of  convictions  forced  upon  him  in  the  course  of 
his  inquiries,  he  now  unhesitatingly  avouches  his  belief 
in  the  innocence  of  the  ill-fated  Queen  of  Scots. 

A Perpetual  Calendar.  (Bell  Sc  Daldy.)  — On  a 
couple ‘of  cardboard  tables  ingeniously  combined,  a gen- 
tleman, who  does  not  give  his  name  (but  is  understood  to 
belong  to  the  Public  Record  Office),  has  compiled  a Per- 
petual Calendar,  showing  on  lohat  Day  of  the  JVeek  any 
Day  in  the  Year  falls,  Avhich  is  as  simple  in  its  use  as  it  is 
ingenious  in  its  arrangement.  The  utility  of  such  a Calen- 
dar to  all  engaged  in  historical  researches  is  too  obvious 
to  require  an  additional  word  from  us  in  favour  of  this 
compact  and  handy  little  Calendar. 


Shaw’s  Illuminated  Draavings. — Mr.  Henry  Shaw, 
F.S.A.,  whose  beautiful  Dresses  and  Decorations  of  the 
Middle  Ages  must  be  familiar  to  all  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.,” 
has  just  opened  an  Exhibition  of  his  Illuminated  Drawings 
at  196,  Piccadilly,  two  doors  from  St.  James’s  Church, 
Avhich  every  lover  of  art  and  admirer  of  the  beautiful 
should  immediately  visit.  The  exhibition  will  instruct 
antiquaries,  and  all  who  admire  the  miniatures  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  by  its  illustration  of  the  art  of  illumina- 
tion, as  Avell  as  incidentally  of  the  history  of  manners, 
customs,  costume,  &c.  It  will  delight  artists  by  the  ex- 
quisite beauty,  the  brilliancy,  and  witlial  the  good  taste 
of  the  specimens  selected.  VVliile  to  the  ladies  it  Avill  give 
most  valuable  lessons  : first,  by  shoAving  to  Avhat  perfec- 
tion the  art  noAV  so  fashionable  among  them  may  be 
brought ; and  next,  by  the  hints  for  their  oAvn  Avork, 
Avhich  they  may  pick  up  from  a careful  examination  of 
these  master-pieces  of  the  English  and  Continental  Illu- 
minators. 
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Particulars  of  Price,  &c.,  of  the  following  Books,  to  be  sent  direct 
to  tlie  gentlemen  by  wliom  they  are  required,  whose  names  and  ad- 
dresses are  given  for  that  purpose:  — 

A Letter  to  Herbert,  Lord  Brsnop  op  Peterboro’  on  the  Tndk- 
PENDENCB  op  THE  AUTHORISED  VERSION  OF  THE  BiBLE.  By  Hcniy 

AValter.  B.D.  and  F.K.S.  London:  Hatcliard  & Son.  8vo,  1823. 
Cranmer’s  Versions  op  the  Bibes. 

Pox’s  Martyrs,  Edit.  1570, 

Queen  Eeizabeth’s  Priv'ate  Prayers,  8vo.  Edit.  1608. 

Any  early  Bibles  or  Testaments.  The  above  perfect  or  impei’tect. 
Wanted  by  Francis  Fry,  Gotham,  Bristol. 


Holy  Bible,  1571 
Common  Prayer,  1571. 

, 1605. 

Sarom  Missal,  1515. 

Good  Specimens  of  Binding. 

Wanted  by  Rev.  J.  C.  Jackson,  5,  Chatham  Place  East, 
Hackney,  N.E. 


Works  op  the  Anastatic  Drawing  Society. 

AVanted  by  3fr.  Edivin  Bell,  Chiselhurst,  Kent,  S.E. 


Index  to  the  Rolls  of  Parliament,  by  Strachey,  Pridden,  and  Up- 
ham.  Folio,  1332. 

A List  op  Officers  claiming  the  Sixty  Thousand  Pounds,  &c. . 
granted  by  His  Sacred  Majesty  for  the  relief  of  his  truly  Loyal  and 
Indigent  Party,  4to.  1663. 

Athen.®u.m,  all  before  1831. 

Anthropological  Review.  Nos.  1,2,  3. 

Arch.bologia.  Vol.  XXXVI.  Part  II. 

Garmanni  DE  Miracolis  Mobtuorum.  Dresdie,  1709,  4to. 

Polwhele — Old  English  Gentleman. 

Wanted  by  Edivard  Peacock,  Esq.,  Eottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 


H.  W.  D.  Tennyson's  allusion  is  to  Ilargaret  Roper,  daughter  of  Sir 
Thomas  More. 

CwRW  D.a.  The  line  — 

“ So  mourned  the  Dame  of  Ephesus  her  love,” 
is  from  Cibber's  adaptation  of  Shakespeare's  Richard  III.,  Act  II.  For 
the  curious  history  of  this  line  see  our  last  volume,  p.  314. 

T.  D.  ( Aylesford).  The  delightful  story  of  Rip  Van  Winkle  is  told  by 
Washington  Irving  in  his  Sketch  Uook.  He  probably  derived  it  from 
a German  legend  of  Peter  Klaus,  the  goatherd,  prirded  by  Busching^ 
his  VolksmlUirchen,  and  translated  in  Thoms'  Lays  and  Legends  of  Ger- 
many, p.  7. 

T.  V.  S.  There  is  no  doubt  that  George  II.  died  on  Oct.  25, 1760. 

R.  The  line  — 

“ Most  women  have  no  characters  at  all.” 
is  the  second  of  Pope's  Essay  on  the  Characters  of  Women. 

F.  G.  W.  The  earliest  edition  of  Laus  Asini  by  D.  Henisius  that  vje 
can  trace  is  that  of  1623,  which  is  rare. 

T.  T.  For  the  origin  of  the  expression"  Hard  Lines,"  see  “N.  & Q.” 
Ist  S.  xii.  287. 

S.  S.  S.  The  Spanish  Mandevile  of  Miracles,  by  Anthonio  de  Torque- 
mada,  4to  1600, 1618,  is  a book  full  of  lies,  hearsays,  and  hypotheses.  See 
the  Retrospective  Review,  viii.  271—285.  It  frequently  turns  up  at  sales  ; 
Dr.  Bliss's  copy  sold  for  7 s. 

“ Notes  & Queries”  is  regiateredfor  transmission  abroad. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS  FROM  FOREIGN  BALLAD 
LITERATURE. 

BY  JAMES  HENRY  DIXON. 

T/ie  Ballad  of  Anneli,  or  the  “ Anneli  LiedN  Translated 
from  the  German  Patois  of  the  Canton  of  Argovie, 
Switzerland. 

This  very  ancient  "ballad  is  popular  in  the  Can- 
ton of  Argovie,  and  sung  by  the  peasantry  and 
the  professional  musicians.  It  looks  like  a Swiss 
version  of  “ Hero  and  Leander,”  but  tradition  (the 
only  guide  in  such  cases)  tells  that  the  catastrophe 
recorded  took  place  at  Aesch,  a village  on  the 
lake  of  Halwyl.  Several  ballads  of  the  same  kind 
exist  in  Switzerland,  and  similar  adventures  are 
said  to  have  actually  occurred  on  some  of  the 
lakes.  The  original  is  in  a very  corrupt  German 
dialect,  spoken  liy  the  peasantry  of  Argovie.  The 
Anneli  Lied  ” may  be  found  in  Siceizer  Sagen  aus 
dem  Aargau,  gesammelt  und  erldutert  von  Ernst 
Ludwig  Rockholz,  Sauerlaender,  Aargau,  1856. 
The  book  is  compiled  by  a distinguished  scholar 
and  archaeologist,  and  the  notes  and  introductions 
are  exceedingly  valuable  and  curious.  It  is  out 
of  print,  but  copies  may  be  found  in  the  public 
libraries  of  Berne,  Basle,  Aargau,  Lausanne,  drc. 
I fear  it  would  be  labour  lost  to  search  our  Mu- 
seum Library,  the  trustees  not  paying  much 
attention  to  such  foreign  treasures. 

The  ballad  is  in  the  same  metre  as  our  “ Chevy 
Chase*’  (modern  version),  the  rhymes  falling  on 
the  second  and  fourth  lines.  It  is  the  common 


metre  of  English  psalmody.  In  the  following 
translation  I have  not  deemed  it  necessary  to 
adopt  the  original  stanza,  it  being  a measure  for 
w'hich  I have  no  particular  affection.  ‘‘Anneli” 
is  a pet  term  for  Anna,  and  answers  to  our 
“Xanny ; ” — 

A lover  stood  by  the  Halwyl  Lake, 

And  to  Anneli  fair  he  cried  — 

“ Though  dark  is  the  night,  with  a guiding  light, 

I would  swim  to  the  other  side.” 

“ I would  give  thee  a light,  this  mirksome  night, 

The  better  to  come  to  me  ; 

But  the  mist  sweeps  along,  and  the  spray  drifts 
And  where  would  my  candle  be  ? [strong, 

“The  hill  is  bare,  and  it  would  not  do  there, 

For  the  breeze  siveeps  all  about ; 

I could  place  it  below,  but  should  I do  so. 

The  children  ivould  puff  it  out. 

“ And  the  wicked  old  hag,  that  dwells  by  the  crag. 
And  conneth  her  grammarye. 

Would  soon  quit  her  cot,  and  be  on  the  spot. 

For  her  evil  eye  would  the  flame  espy. 

And  where  would  my  candle  be  ? 

“ Hadst  better  delay  till  the  break  o’  the  day. 

When  the  lake  hath  a golden  gleam.” — 

There  was  a dash  ; and  she  knew  by  the  splash 
Her  lover  was  in  the  stream. 

“ A boat,  mother  ! a boat,  mother ! 

My  heart  is  a-sick  with  pain. 

If  a sail  on  the  lake  I did  but  take, 

It  might  ease  my  feverish  brain.” 

“ Y"ou  must  take  your  little  sister,  Anneli ! 

For  3’ou  cannot  go  out  alone.” 

“ She  would  rather  stay  in  the  house  and  play 
With  her  flow’rets  scarcely  blown.”* 

“ Y"ou  must  take  your  little  brother,  Anneli ! ” 

“ He  is  but  a simple  child. 

He  would  run  from  me  to  the  greenwood  tree 
A-chasing  the  wood-birds  wild  ! ” 

“Then  you  shall  take  the  old  fisherman. 

For  a careful  rower  is  he. 

And  he’ll  cheer  with  a song,  as  he  steereth  along, 

Or  some  legend  of  Argovie.” 

“ Fisherman  ! fisherman  ! briskly  steer 
The  other  bank  to  win  ; 

And  if  Ave  should  meet  Avith  my  oaa'u  true  love, 

Be  sure  that  Ave  take  him  in.” 

But  the  fisherman  put  his  net  aside. 

And  steer’d  to  a furrow  blue. 

And  soon  in  his  boat  Avas  a droAvned  lad. 

Fair  Anneli’s  sweetheart  true. 

And  the  maiden  took  the  youth  on  her  lap. 

And  press’d  him  close  to  her  breast — 

“ I praj"  that  the  Lord  may  pardon  him, 

And  his  soul  may  be  at  rest.”  f 


* This  seems  to  be  an  allusion  to  a common  amusement 
of  SAviss  children,  Avdio  make  necklaces  by  stringing  toge- 
ther the  young  buds  of  floAvers, 
f Literally  — 

“ May  God  in  heaven  bless  him, 

So  that  he  may  be  at  liberty  ” — 
meaning  perhaps  that  he  may  be  released  from  purgatory. 
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And  she  kiss’d  his  mouth,  and  he  seem’d  to  smile. 

“ O no  ! I will  not  repine, 

For  God  in  heaven  hath  granted  him 
A happier  home  than  mine.” 

And  she  chaf’d  in  hers  his  clammy  hands — 

Ah  ! what  does  the  maiden  see  ? 

There  was  a bridal  ring  for  one 
Was  never  a bride  to  be. 

She  drew  from  his  finger  that  posied  ring, 
Fisherman — lo  ! thy  fee ! ” 

And  clasping  him  round  and  round,  she  plunged, 
And  screamed  Avith  a maniac  glee  — 

“ No  other  young  man  in  Argovie 
Shall  droAAui  for  the  loA^e  of  me  ! ” 


SUTHERLAND  PEERAGE. 

Believing  that  the  following  letter^  from  the 
compiler  of  the  Case  of  Elizabeth,  claiming 

the  Title  and  Dignity  of  Countess  of  Sutherland, 
1770,  to  the  celebrated  Rev.  Hugh  Blair,  D.D., 
has  never  been  printed,  perhaps  you  will  be  dis- 
posed to  allow  it  to  appear  in  “ N.  & Q.” ; as  it  is 
both  interesting  and  curious  in  a bibliographical 
sense,  and  therefore  worthy  of  preservation : — 

“ Newhailes,  10  Apl.,  1789. 

“ Reverend  Sir, 

“ I am  glad  that  it  happens  to  lie  in  my  power  to 
satisfy  Pr.  D.  Stewart’s  curiosity.  I send  a copy  of  the 
Sutherland  Case,  of  which  1 beg  his  acceptance. 

“ That  tract  has  become  rai*e  through  a singular  acci- 
dent : a great  number  of  copies  for  the  use  of  the  Lords 
of  ParP  was  transmitted  to  London  b}^  sea,  and  was  lost 
on  the  passage — this  required  a fresh  supply  from  Scot- 
land. Not  long  ago  I saw  a copy  in  a sale  Catalogue  of 
Rooks,  but  so  high  priced  that  I had  not  the  courage  to 
come  up  to  the  price  of  a tract  of  my  own. 

“ Pyof.  Stewart  AA'ill  observe,  that  ha\'ing  little  time  al- 
lowed me,  I began  Avith  the  fifth  chapter,  which  contains 
the  proof  of  my  propositions  ; and  that  fifth  chapter  was 
printed  before  the  rest  of  the  tract  Avas  written.  Should 
Pr.  S.  think  it  worth  his  labour,  I am  Avilling  to  trust 
him  with  my  OAvn  copy,  Avhich  contains  some  marginal 
Notes  ; but  this  must  be  under  conditions  that  he  tran- 
scribe them,  and  communicate  them  to  no  one  else. 

“ I have  incidentally  met  with  many  illustrations  of 
my  hypothesis  serving  to  confirm  it,  and  I have  never 
met  with  any  thing  to  confute  it : yet  I am  apt  to  be- 
lieA^e  that,  on  the  whole,  I have  gained  few  proselytes. 
The  Court,  Avhich  gaA^e  Judgement  in  favour  of  the 
Countess  of  Sutherland,  Avent  upon  little  collateral  cir- 
cumstances. 

“ I ever  am,  Avith  great  esteem, 

“ !)'■  Sir,  yours.  &®., 

“ To  Blair.  Dav.  Dalrymple.” 

John  Pinkerton  remarked  that  ‘Hliis  case,  by 
Lord  Hailes,  abounds  with  important  matter  con- 
nected with  the  history  and  antiquities  of  Scot- 
land, and  some  of  the  first  families  of  that  king- 
dom.” It  is  drawn  up  with  singular  learning 
and  ability.  Thos.  G.  Stevenson. 

Edinburgh. 


NATIONAL  PORTRAIT  EXHIBITION. 

Portraits  at  Oxford. — Horace  Walpole,  in  a 
letter  to  George  Montagu,  relates  a visit  he  made 
to  Oxford  on  July  15,  1760.  He  says : — 

“ I found  nothing  Avorth  seeing  except  the  college!^ 
themselves,  painted  glass,  and  a couple  of  crosiers.  Oh, 
I yes,  in  an  old  buttery  at  Christ  Church  I discovered  two 
of  the  most  glorious  portraits  by  Holbein  in  the  Avorld. 
They  call  them  Dutch  heads.  I took  them  down,  Avashed 
them  myself,  and  fetched  out  a thousand  beauties.” 

He  refers  to  these  portraits  again  in  his  Anec- 
dotes of  Painting,  1762,  vol.  i.  p.  59,  where  he 
says  in  a note  : — 

In  an  old  chapter-house  at  Chnst  Church,  Oxford,. 
I discovered  two  portraits  admirably  painted,  and  in  the 
most  perfect  preservation,  which  certainly  belonged  tn 
Henry  VIIT.  The  one  an  elderly  the  other  a young 
man,  both  in  black  bonnets,  as  large  as  life.  On  tin* 
back  of  one  is  this  mark.  No.  22,  PR  ; on  the  other,  No.  25, 
BR,.  In  a Catalogue  of  King  Henry’s  Pictures  in  the 
Augmentation  Office,  No.  25  is  Frederic,  Duke  of  Saxony ; 
No.  2G  is  Philip,  Archduke  of  Austria,  in  all  probability 
these  A^erj’-  pictures.  They  have  a great  deal  of  the  manner 
of  Holbein  ; certainly  not  inferior,  but  rather  more  bold 
and  free.  Frederic  the  Wise,  Duke  of  Saxony,  died  in 
1525,  about  a year  before  Holbein  came  to  England  ; but 
the  Archduke  Philip  died  Avhen  Holbein  Avas  not  above 
eight  years  of  age,  &c. 

“ Whoever  painted  the  portraits  at  Oxford,  they  are 
two  capital  pictui*es.” 

Christ  Church  was  founded  by  Wolsey,  and 
endowed  by  Henry  VIII.  Were  these  pictures 
by  Holbein,  or  by  some  of  those  Italian  painters 
invited  to  England  by  Henry  VIH.  ? There  can 
be  no  difficulty  in  identifying  these  pictures  so 
minutely  described.  If  Walpole’s  opinions  as  to 
the  painter  and  subjects  are  correct,  they  are  suffi- 
ciently interesting  to  be  exhibited  at  South  Ken- 
sington. But  it  is  only  in  a similar  locale  that 
some  of  the  earlier  portraits  sought  by  the  com- 
mittee are  to  be  found. 

Albert  Buttery. 

Court  of  Chancery. 


Portrait  of  Bishop  Prideaux.  — I desire- 
through  you  to  inform  the  National  Portrait  Ex- 
hibition Committee  that  an  original  portrait  of 
John  Prideaux,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  Rector  of 
Exeter  College,  and  chaplain  to  Prince  Henry, 
King  .James  I.,  and  King  Charles  L,  is  still  to  be 
seen  in  some  part  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford. 
There  are  also  miniatures  in  existence  of  John 
Prideaux,  Serjeant-at-Law,  and  his  son,  but  they 
are  not  known  which  is  whicli,  unless  the  dress  of 
the  period  would  decide  the  point.  Of  the  cele- 
brated Dean  Prideaux  of  Norwich  many  portraits 
are  extant  ,*  the  most  valuable  is  probably  that 
now  at  Prideaux  Place,  Padstow'. 

Devoniexsis. 
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THE  GREAT  BRIGHT  AXD  BREECHES 
QUESTION. 

The  pcaradise  of  Quakers  in  the  North  of  Eng- 
land is  the  town  of  Darlington,  called  hy  Friends 
i>«?ylington/’  in  the  county  of  Durham;  Mr. 
.Joseph  Pease  (the  first  Quaker  that  ever  sat  in 
Parliament),  being  returned  with  Mr.  John  Bowes 
for  South  Durham,  in  the  election  that  followed 
the  passing  of  the  great  Reform  Bill.  I saw  both 
those  gentlemen  appear  on  the  hustings  in  Dar- 
lington market-place  when  the  official  declaration 
of  the  poll  was  made.  Mr.  Pease  w'as  arrayed  in 
a dark  handsome  dress — cutaway  collarless  coat, 
waistcoat,  and  buckled  knee-breeches  ; silk  stock- 
ings, and  low  buckled  shoes.  He  was  further- 
more, as  a knight  of  the  shire,  girt  with  a dress- 
sword  in  a superb  cut  steel  scabbard  ; and,  even 
then,  he  seemed  much  less  fighty  than  I have 
seen  the  pugnacious  tribune  from  Birmingham 
look.  I recollect  also  that  when  Mr.  Pease  sat 
in  a crowded  House,  a friend  of  mine  wlio  w'as 
present  told  me  that  the  Hon.  Quaker,  in  his  deep 
claret  or  mulberry  suit  was  admitted  to  be  the 
best  dressed  man  in  St.  Stephen’s,  looking  for  all 
the  world  as  if  he  had  just  come  a\vay  from  a 
court  levee.  I may  add  that  if  Friend  Bright 
continues  to  boggle  at  breeches,  his  spirit  wdll  be 
much  moved  to  wrath  if  he  go  to  Meeting  ” in 
any  of  our  retired  northern  dales  where  Quakers 
congregate  : for  there  he  will  find  that  the  patri- 
archal Friends  tenaciously  hold  by  their  breeches, 
tis  a testimony  against  the  modern  vanity  of 
trowsers.  I often  heard  my  father — who  could 
not  endure  the  idea  of  ‘browsers  slutthering  about 
his  legs  ” — say  that,  wlien  he  was  a boy,  all  the 
male  population  from  three  years  old  and  up- 
wards, except  sailors,  wore  cocked  hats  and  knee- 
breeches  ; and  that,  if  a man  was  seen  in  trowsers, 
he  was  at  once  set  down  as  a mariner.  Apropos 
of  hats  : my  father  used  to  say,  that  round  hats 
were  imported  from  France  by  the  Bucks  ” about 
1780;  and  that  when  the  innovation  began  to 
spread  among  all  classes,  John  Wesley,  who  wore 
wig  and  coclced  hat  to  tlie  last,  said,  in  one  of  his 

Conferences,”  “1  don’t  like  iny  preachers  to 
wear  round  hats ; they  look  too  buckish.”  But 
to  return  to  the  breeches  : a venerable  Quaker, 
who  died  in  tills  town  a few  years  ago,  always 
indued  his  nether  man  in  sliorts  : and  not  long 
since,  a resident  younger  member  of  the  Society 
appeared  in  knee-breeclies  and  lace-up  ankle- 
boots  ; and  very  well  all  the  women  said  he  ! 
looked — his  leg  being  shapely,  and  the  cut  of  his  | 
clothes  irreproachable.  * ' G.  H.  of  S.  ' 


SiNGiXG  Bread.— On  page  237  of  the  Gentle- 
mari’s  Magazine  for  February  1860,  under  this  head 
is  given  the  explanation,  "^‘Wafers  of  meal,  so  i 
<--alled  because  a psalm  was  appointed  to  be  sung  I 
whilst  they  were  making.”  Sometimes  it  is  called  I 


Singing  Cake  ” and  Singing  Loaf.”  When 
consecrated,  this  bread  became  the  ^Giost”  of 
the  Roman  Church.  In  the  North  of  England, 
especially  in  districts  where  “ the  ancient  faith  ” 
still  retains  its  hold,  small  rich  currant  cakes,  fried 
in  a pan  over  the  fire,  are  called  Singing  Hin- 
nies.” Hinny,  for  Honey,  is  a common  term  of 
endearment  in  the  north  country.  G.  H.  of  S. 

A Shropshire  Proverb. — 

“ A spaniel,  a M'ife,  and  a -vvalniit-trce, 

The  more  they  are  beaten,  the  better  they  be.” 

A Pembrokeshire  Proverb. — 

“ Eat  an  apple  on  going  to  bed, 

And  you’ll  keep  the  doctor  from  earning  his  bread.” 

JoHK  Pavik  Phillips. 

The  Frozex  Horx  of  Mukchahseh. — In  your 
early  volumes  there  is  much  interesting  matter 
anent  this  pleasantry  of  the  Baron ; showing  that 
it  was  borrowed  from  our  “ old  bokes.”  In  fur- 
ther illustration  thereof,  here  is  another  example 
from  The  Enemy  of  Idlenesse,  12mo : London, 
E.  All-de  for  .Tno.  Tap,  1621.  (Originally  pul>- 
lished  in  1568.) 

Fullwood,  the  author,  teaches  in  this  book  a 
perfect  platforme  how  to  Endite  Epistles  and  Let- 
ters of  all  Sortes”  : — •, 

“ An  Epistle  of  Mirth,”  says  he,  “ must  bee  indited 
with  pleasant  language,  as  to  say  thus : For  newes  in 
these  quarters  you  shall  vnderstand.,  that  one  of  our 
neighbours  is  lately  returned  from  Turky,  and  hath  tolde 
mee  for  a certainety  that  the  great  Tiirke  doth  altogether 
wallow  in  worldly  pleasures,  wherein  he  setteth  his  whole 
felicity.  And  amongst  other  his  pastimes,  he  delighteth 
in  singing  and  musitians,  whome,  at  the  beginning  of 
Winter,  he  sendeth  into  a certaine  country ; so  colde, 
that  their  voyces  and  tunes,  as  soone  as  they  are  out  of 
their  mouthes,  doe  continually  remaine  altogether  frozen, 
vntill  such  time  that  the  Winter  be  past : And  when  the 
Spring  time  approacheth,  then  this  Great  Turke,  accom- 
panied with  the  Ladyes  and  Damsels  of  the  country-, 
causeth  sundry  great  feasts  and  banquets  to  be  made,  re- 
maining there  till  the  Sunne  waxe  warm.  And  then 
begin  the  vojmes  and  tunes  of  the  yeare  past  to  unfreeze 
and  thaive,  resounding  very  melodiously  in  the  ayre 
throughout  the  whole  countr^^”  &c. 

A.  G. 

Campbell  of  Schawfield  : Lord  Lyoh. — The 
following  extract  from  the  Caledon imiMercu?^,  re- 
lative to  the  powers  of  the  Lord  Lyon,  is  cu- 
rious : — 

“ Edin.  Jany  1,  1730. 

“Yesterday  David  Campbell,  of  Schavvdield,  Esq.,  was 
fined  by  the  Honourable  the  Lyon-King-at-Anns  in  100 
pounds,  Scots,  and  had  his  chariot  confiscate,  for  assuming 
a coat  of  arms  he  had  no  title  to.” 

It  is  a pity  that  the  arms  were  not  described. 
Mr.  Campbell  figures  in  that  clever  poem,  entitled 
“ Argyle’s  I^evee.”  He  w'as  the  light-hand  man 
of  his  Grace,  and  had  great  intluence  consequently 
in  Scotland.  He  it  was  that  bought  the  large 
territory  of  Islay  from  tlie  ancestors  of  the  pre- 
sent Earl  of  Cawdor.  J.  M. 
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Chtjkch  like  a Drawing  Room;.  — Where  is 
that  church  which  was  huilt  in  the  last  century^ 
the  builder  avowing  his  intention  to  make  it  as 
like  a drawing-room  as  possible  ? I have  seen  an 
engraving  of  it,  but  cannot  remember  in  what 
book.  Cyril. 

Closwork. — In  the  Ordinances  granted  to  the 
Founders’  Company  in  the  year  1365,  appears  the 
following : — 

“ Also,  that  all  the  work  in  the  said  mystery  called 
Closwork  shall  be  made  of  good  fine  metal  and  no  other.” 

As  the  term  Closwork  ” does  not  appear  to  be 
known  to  the  trade  at  the  present  day,  I shall  be 
obliged  by  any  information  respecting  it. 

William;  Williams. 

Earl  oe  Derwentwater.  — On  Wednesday 
night  last  (Feb.  7)  I was  watching  for  some  time 
a peculiarly  beautiful  appearance  of  the  Aurora 
Borealis.  On  the  ensuing  morning,  in  the  course 
of  my  parochial  visits,  I mentioned  the  pheno- 
menon to  an  old  woman  eighty-seven  years  of 
age.  She  said,  “ grandmother  used  always  to 
tell  us  children  that  the  Northern  Lights  v»^ere 
seen  for  the  Jirst  time  on  the  night  before  the  exe- 
cution of  the  Earl  of  Derwentvvater.  They  con- 
tinued all  night,  and  the  day  itself  of  the  execu- 
tion was  one  of  terrible  thunder  and  lightiiing. 
He  was  innocent  of  the  crime  for  which  he  died.” 

Is  there  any  record  of  a remarkable  appearance 
of  the  Aurora,  or  of  the  thunder  storm  on  the 
evening  and  day  mentioned  above  ? 

The  special  connection  in  the  minds  of  the  com- 
mon people  of  the  Aurora  with  the  death  of  the  earl 
shows  the  strong  general  feeling  there  must  have 
been  in  his  favour.  Johnson  Baily. 

Bishop  Middleham. 

Gaming.  — It  is  remarkable  that  this  odious 
vice  is  never  directly  reprobated  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  although  of  course  its  sinfulness  may 
be  inferred.  Was  such  a vice  prevalent  among 
the  ancients?  Was  there  betting  at  the  Corin- 
thian races,  or  the  Roman  games  ? C.  P.  T. 

Holland  House  : Gun-Fire. — There  is  a prac- 
tice at  Holland  House,  stated  to  be  of  very  long 
standing,  of  firing  a gun  every  night  at  eleven 
o’clock.  What  is  the  origin  of  this  custom,  which 
is  stated  to  be  so  much  in  favour  with  the  in- 
habitants of  Kensington,  that  when  Lord  Holland 
some  years  since  ordered  it  to  be  discontinued,  he 
was  requested  to  revoke  such  order  ? B.  M. 

Mark  on  China. — Is  the  letter  A surmounted 
by  a spread  eagle  a known  mark  on  China  ? It 
occurs  on  a piece  of  rather  early  porcelain,  painted 
with  flowers,  and  well  gilt  ; the  paste  being 
something  of  the  Dresden  quality.  J.  C.  J. 

Parish  Registers  and  Probate  Courts. — Is 
there  no  Member  in  the  Parliament  just  assem- 


bled who  is  willing  to  give  a little  of  his  timeto 
finding  means  for  the  preservation  of  the  old 
parish  registers,  now  gradually  mouldering  away, 
or  being  used  for  waste  paper,  as  the  case  may  be, 
in  our  various  county  parishes ; and  also  for  the 
indexing  and  arranging  of  the  wills  in  the  nu- 
merous old  Probate  Courts  ? That  these  can  be 
kept  in  their  present  disgraceful  state  is,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  surprising.  The  subject  is  no  new 
one ) but  has  been  often  before  brought  forward, 
but  without  result.  Parish  registers  and  Courts 
of  Probate  have  not  show  and  glitter  enough 
about  them  to  catch  the  eye  of  a reformer.  What 
this  matter  requires,  is  an  M.P.  who  is  not  al- 
together devoted  to  Fenianism  and  the  Cattle 
Plague — one  who  is  Liberal  enough  to  disturb  the 
dust  which  covers  these  relics  of  the  past,  and 
Conservative  enough  to  preserve  and  render  useful 
the  treasures  thus  concealed.  K.  R.  C. 

Professional  Nightmare.  — In  a party  con- 
sisting of  four  clergymen,  the  subject  of  clerical 
nightmare  was  broached,  when  all  v/ere  found  to 
have  experienced  the  annoyance.  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  this  dreadful  visitant  a clergyman 
imagines  himself,  for  instance,  in  the  desk  making 
a vain  search  for  the  prayers  or  lessons  ; or  in  the 
pulpit  without  a sermon  ,*  or  at  questionable  places 
of  amusement,  which  he  has  renounced ; or  too 
late  upon  important  occasions  when  babies,  brides, 
mourners,  and  congregations  demand  his  attend- 
ance. As  dogs,  cats,  poultry,  and  human  beings 
have  their  peculiar  flea.,  no  doubt  other  professions 
undergo  an  appropriate  torment.  Can  any  re- 
markable cases  be  brought  forward  ? Why,  by- 
the-way,  is  it  called  nightmare^  as  this  disturber 
of  the  peace  probably  never  assumes  such  a form  ? 
It  is  said  to  be  occasioned  by  pressure  on  a nerve 
from  indigestion  or  lying  on  the,  back.  C.  P.  T. 

Quotations  and  References  wanted. — 

1.  Xerxes,  who  crowned  his  steersman  in  the  morning, 
and  beheaded  him  in  the  evening.  Authority  ? 

2.  After  the  Trojans  had  been  wandering  long  in  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  espying  land,  they  cried  “ Italy ! 
Italy ! ” Reference  in  Homer  ? 

3. "  Augustus  in  his  feasts  had  trifles  for  some,  gold  for 
others.  Reference  ? 

4.  John  Protiborski,  Baron  of  Scharrow,  laid  on  the 
rack,  cut  out  his  own  tongue  lest  he  should  retract.  Can 
any  authority  be  given  for  this  ? 

5.  As  they  said  of  the  Grecians  in  the  Epigram,  “ Whom 
they  thought  invulnerable,  we  shoot  at,”  &c.  Where  is 
this  epigram  to  be  found  ? 

6.  Munster,  lying  sick,  pointed  to  his  sores,  and  said 
“These  are  God’s  gems  for  his  beloved.”  Who  and 
where  ? 

7.  The  two  laurels  in  Rome,  one  flourishes  as  the  other 
withers.  Allusion  ? 

8.  Can  any  one  guide  to  the  meaning  of  this  reference, 
“ Heil.  Mic.  p.  376  ” ? 

Research. 

Round  Towers. — Neither  in  Dr.  Petrie’s  work 
on  JEcclesiastical  Architecture  in  Ireland,  nor  in 
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other  works,  can  I find  any  account  of  how  com- 
munication was  effected  between  the  various  stages 
of  the  round  towers.  Can  any  of  your  correspon- 
dents give  me  such  information  ? 

J.  B.  Waking. 

Scotch  Wills.— Is  there  any  means  of  examin- 
ing Scotch  wills,  as  in  our  inquiry  office  at  the 
Court  of  Probate  ? Have  they  ever  been  arranged 
and  indexed  at  Edinburgh  or  elsewhere  ? 

B.  C.  L. 

Poems  by  the  Eakl  oe  Sukket,  etc.  — In  the 
Bibliotheca  Anglo-Poetiea,  art.  690,  the  following 
work  was  offered  for  sale  : — 

“ Earl  of  Surrey.  A Collection  of  Manuscript  Poems 
in  the  hand-writing  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign,  including 
many  by  Henr}’-  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Wyat.  Folio,  pp.  210,  84Z. 

Who  is  the  present  possessor  of  this  poetical 
manuscript  volume  ? J.  Y. 

Barnsbury. 


hjtth 

Slang  Phrases. — Perhaps  some  of  your  readers 
will  be  good  enough  to  explain  the  origin  of  the 
phrases  ^^to  box  Harry”  and  ^^whip  the  cat,” 
which  mean  the  same  thing,  and  that  of  being 
up  at  Harwich.”  A.  B. 

[If  we  may  believe  Master  Jon  Bee  [Sportsmaris 
Slang),  “ To  box  Harry  is  to  go  without  victuals.  Con- 
fined truants  (he  adds),  without  fire,  fought  or  boxed  an 
old  figure,  nicknamed  Harry,  Avhich  hung  up  in  their 
prison,  to  keep  heat.”  Among  commercial  travellers,  the 
term  implies  dinner  and  tea  at  one  meal. 

According  to  Hotten’s  Slang  Dictionary,  the  phrase, 
“ Whip  the  Cat,  alludes  to  an  operative  who  works  at  a 
private  house  by  the  day,  and  is  used  by  tailors  and  car- 
penters.” J on  Bee,  however,  informs  us,  that  “ Whipping 
the  Cat  has  reference  to  mechanics  idling  their  time : 
derived  from  the  practice  of  bricklayers’  men,  who,  when 
repairing  the  pantiles,  sneak  into  the  adjacent  gutters, 
pretending  to  be  in  pursuit  of  and  whipping  the  Tom 
cats  and  their  moll  rows ! ” The  saying  occurs  in  the 
Works  of  John  Tajdor,  the  Water  poet,  where  it  is  used 
as  a jocular  phrase  for  sickness  from  intoxication  : — 

“ And  when  his  wits  are  in  the  wetting  shrunke, 

You  may  not  say  hee’s  drunke  though  he  be  drunke. 
For  though  he  be  as  drunke  as  anj^  rat, 

He  hath  but  catcht  a fox,  or  whipt  the  cati’ 

Again : — 

“ To  beare  an  envy,  base  and  secretly, 

’Tis  counted  wisdome,  and  great  policy. 

To  be  a drunkard,  and  the  cat  to  whip. 

Is  called  the  king  of  all  good  fellowship.” 

The  other  saying,  “ Being  up  at  Harwich,”  must  re- 
main a query.] 

Shaespeare  and  Lord  Bacon.  — I shall  be 
obliged  if  any  correspondent  of  N.  & Q.”  will 
kindly  lend  me,  or,  by  favouring  me  with  title 


and  name  of  publisher,  enable  me  to  obtain,  a 
book  published  some  years  since  (by,  I think,  an 
American  lady),  promulgating  the  notion  that 
Lord  Bacon  may  have  been  the  author  of  Shak- 
speare’s  plays.  I have  not  appended  my  usual 
initial  to  a query  which  might  expose  me,  if 
suspected  of  heresy  in  the  direction  of  its  bearing, 
to  the  risk,  if  not  the  certainBq  of  extradition  ” 
from  orthodox  literary  society  ! Q. 

[The  volume  designed  to  rob  Shakspeare  of  his  literary 
glories  was  written  in  America,  and  published  in  England. 
It  is  entitled  The  Philosophy  of  the  Plays  of  Shakspeare 
Unfolded.  By  Delia  Bacon.  With  a Preface  b}"  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne.  Loud.,  Groombridge,  1857,  8vo.  For  a cri- 
tical notice  of  this  work,  see  The  Athenceum  of  April  11, „ 
1857,  p.  461. 

Lord  Palmerston  (says  a writer  in  Fraser'’ s Magazine 
for  Nov.  1865)  “was  tolerably  well  up  in  the  chief  Latin* 
and  English  classics  ; but  he  entertained  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  paradoxes  touching  the  greatest  of  them 
that  was  ever  broached  by  a man  of  his  intellectual 
calibre.  He  maintained  that  the  plays  of  Shakspeare 
were  really  written  by  Bacon,  who  passed  them  off  under 
the  name  of  an  actor  for  fear  of  compromising  his  pro- 
fessional prospects  and  philosophic  gravity.  Only  last 
year,  when  this  subject  was  discussed  at  Broadlands, 
Lord  Palmerston  suddenly  left  the  room,  and  speedily 
returned  with  a small  volume  of  dramatic  criticisms,  in 
which  the  same  theor}-  (originally  started  by  an  Ameri- 
can lady)  was  supported  by  supposed  analogies  of  thought 
and  expression.  ‘ There,’  said  he,  ‘ read  that,  and  you 
will  come  over  to  my  opinion.’  When  the  positive  testi- 
mony of  Ben  Jonson,  in  the  verses  prefixed  to  the  edition 
of  1623,  was  adduced,  he  remarked  : ‘ Oh,  those  fellows 
ahvays.  stand  up  for  one  another ; or  he  may  have  been 
deceived  like  the  rest.’  The  argument  had  struck  Lord 
Palmerston  by  its  ingenuity,  and  he  wanted  leisure  for  a 
searching  exposure  of  its  groundlessness.”] 

Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning.  — Can  you 
inform  me  when  was  tlie  first  appearance  of  any 
poetical  work  by  the  late  Mrs.  Barrett  Browning? 
A prose  work.  Essay  on  Mind,  appeared  in  1823 
(I  believe),  but  I have  seen  it  stated  that  some 
verses  of  hers  appeared  at  a still  earlier  period, 
and  I should  be  glad  to  know  when  this  was. 

Could  any  of  your  correspondents  kindly  con- 
tribute any  information  they  may  possess  relative 
to  this  most  interesting  lady  and  true  poetess  ? 

J.  S.  D. 

[Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  commenced  her  literary 
career,  while  still  in  her  teens,  by  several  contributions 
to  the  leading  periodicals  of  the  day.  Her  earliest  sepa- 
rate works  were.  An  Essay  on  Mind,  12mo,  1826,  and  a 
translation  of  the  Prometheus  of  ffEschylus,  12mo,  1833. 
Most  biographical  dictionaries  published  since  1861  con- 
tain some  account  of  this  gifted  lady.  Consult  also 
the  Gent.  Mag.  for  August,  1861,  p.  215  ; the  Athenceum 
of  July  6,  1861,  p.  19,  and  the  Guardian  newspaper  of 
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July  10,  1861,  pp.  646,  659.  For  a graphic  notice  of 
Mrs.  Browning,  see  Miss  Mitford’s  Recollections  of  a 
Literary  Life,  and  Chambers’s  Edinburgh  Journal  of 
Dec.  3,  1853,  p.  361.] 

ilisroNTMOUs  WoEKS. — I possGss  a quarto  pam- 
phlet called : — ■ 

(1.)  “A  Brief  Conceit  of  English  Policy  or,  as  the 
title-page  expresses  it,  “A  Compendium  or  Brief  Exa- 
mination of  certain  Ordinary  Complaints,”  &c.  Printed 
by  Thos.  Marshe,  1581. 

The  dedication  to  Queen  Elizabeth  is  signed 
W.  S.”  It  is  in  the  form  of  dialogue  between  a 
Doctor  and  a Knight,  and  in  black-letter.  Who 
IS  W.  S.,”  and  is  anything  known  of  this  pub- 
lication, or  of  the  following  works  ? — 

(2.)  “The  Contre-Guise;  or  pretended  Title  and  am- 
bitious Proceedings  of  the  Guises.  Printed  for  T.  Woolfe, 
1589.” 

(3.)  “ Albion’s  England.  A Poem.” 

In  black-letter : my  copy  contains  four  books, 
but  the  title-page  is  lost,  and  possibly  some  sheets 
at  the  end. 

(4.)  “ The  History  of  Titana  and  Theseus.”  1636. 
Black-letter. 

Thomas  E.  Winningtox. 

[1.  ^ Brief e Conceipte  of  English  Policy,  is  by  William 
Strafford,  regarding  whom  nothing  is  known.  This  tract 
was  reprinted  in  1751,  accompanied  by  a Preface  to  prove 
that  it  was  written  by  William  Shakspeare,  Gent.  This 
fancy  was  exposed  in  Dr.  Farmer’s  Essay  on  the  Learning 
pf  Shakspeare,  pp.  81 — 84,  ed.  1821.  Strafford’s  pam- 
phlet is  reprinted  in  the  Harleian  Miscellany,  vol.  i.  Vide 
Wood’s  Fasti  (by  Bliss),  i.  378  ; Q.oWiex’ & Bibliog.  Account 
of  Early  English  Literature,  ii.  378  ; and  Bohn’s  Lowndes, 
p.  2488. 

2.  The  only  notice  of  The  Contre-Guise 'vre.  have  met 
with  is  in  Herbert’s  Ames,  ii.  1176.  It  seems  extremely 
rare,  and  is  unnoticed  by  Lowndes. 

3.  Albion’s  England  is  by  William  Warner.  The  first 
edition  (1586)  as  well  as  the  second  (1589),  and  the  third 
(1596),  were  all  in  black-letter.  M^e  suspect  that  our 
correspondent  has  only  a fragnient  of  this  amusing  and 
important  work.  For  some  account  of  the  author,  see 
IFood’s  Athence  Oxon.,  i.  765 — 773  (Bliss)  ; Percy’s 
Reliques,  ii.  261,  ed.  1812;  and  Craik’s  History  of  the 
English  Language  and  lAtcrature,  i.  521,  ed.  1861. 

4.  The  Historie  of  Titana  and  Theseus  is  by  William 
Bettie.  A notice  of  this  curious  work  will  be  found  in 
The  British  Bibliographer,  ii.  436.] 

Siris=:Tae  Water. — Will  you  be  kind  enough 
to  assist  me  and  some  friends  of  mine  to  the  ori- 
gin and  derivation  of  the  word  Siris  ” — a name 
given  by  Bishop  Berkeley  to  his  work  on  the 
VTrtues  of  Tar  Water,  published  1744  ? I have 
used  the  remedy  for  some  years  as  an  antizymotic 
against  scarlet  and  typhus  fevers  with  great  suc- 
cess ; and  lately  have  tried  it  and  recommended  it 
to  my  country  friends  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the 


cattle  plague.  I believe,  if  fairly  tried,  it  would 
prove  successful,  acting  as  a preventive  or  prophy- 
lactic ; but  there  is  the  same  Naamanic  spirit 
abroad  as  in  days  of  yore,  and  through  careless- 
ness and  want  of  faith  in  this  simple  remedy,  it 
has  never  yet  had  a fair  chance.  I have  lately 
placed  it  in  the  hands  of  two  medical  men  both 
keeping  cows,  and  they  speak  favourably  of  its 
effects.  Jno.  Wetherfield. 

1,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

P.S.  The  tar  is  given  in  a concentrated  form  to 
the  bovine  patients,  either  in  gruel  or  in  the  form 
of  a ball,  mixed  with  charcoal,  another  powerful 
antiseptic. 

[The  origin  of  the  name  may  probably  be  found  in  the 
following  passage  in  Bishop  Berkeley’s  Farther  Thoughts 
on  Tar  Water  ; a Second  Letter  to  T — P — , Esq.  Work.s» 
ed.  1820,  iii.  p.  440  — 

“ The  virtue  of  tar-water,  flo-wing  like  the  Nile  from 
a secret  and  occult  cause,  brancheth  into  innumerable 
channels,  conveying  health  and  relief  Avherever  it  is  aj)- 
plied  ; nor  is  it  more  easy  and  various  in  its  use,  than 
c opious  in  quantity.” 

— taken  in  connection  with  the  following  note  on  the  word 
Nile : — 

“ The  Nile  was  hy  the  ancient  Egyptians  called  Siris, 
wdiich  word  also  signifies  in  Greek  a chain,  though  not  so 
commonly  used  as  Sira.”] 

Valentines. — Pray,  Sir,  give  us  the  best  mean- 
ing of  Valentine’s  Day?  Who  was  he  ? How  is 
he  connected  with  ‘^Brandons,”  or  ‘^Jour  des 
Brandons,”  when  the  young  girl  was  called  Va- 
lentine ” in  old  France  ? Omiceon. 

[In  spite  of  the  labours  of  Brand,  Douce,  and  other 
antiquaries,  the  origin  of  valentines,  and  of  the  observ- 
ance of  Valentine’s  Day,  is  involved  in  great  obscurity. 
Our  correspondent  will  find,  in  the  Popular  Antiquities  of 
Brand,  a great  deal  of  curious  information  upon  the  sub- 
j ject,  pointing  to  the  connection  which  exists  between  our 
Valentine’s  Day  custom  and  the  Lupercolia  of  the  Romans 
on  the  loth  February.  Douce,  in  his  Illustrations  of 
Shakspeare  (ii.  252-8),  furnishes  additional  information 
upon  the  same  point,  and  quotes  some  old  French  songs 
to  show  that,  when  Ash  AVednesday  happened  to  fall  on 
St.  Valentine’s  Day,  the  knights  and  their  ladies  as- 
sembled in  the  afternoon,  the  morning  being  necessarily 
devoted  to  pious  purposes.  Our  correspondent  may  also 
be  referred  to  our  1^*  S.  v.  55,  128,  148  ; vii.  281  ; x.  5 ; 
and  to  our  3''‘i  S.  iii.  169  ; but  more  particularly  p.  128, 
where  Omickon  wall  find  some  explanation  of  Valantin 
in  the  sense  of  sweetheart,  as  it  is  still  used  in  Normandy.] 

The  Garden  or  Pleasure.”  — I have  in  my 
possession  a book,  printed  in  black-letter  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth:  the  running  title  of 
which  is  ^^The  Garden  of  Pleasure,”  and  the  title, 
after  a Dedication  and  an  Epistle  to  the  Header, 
Sayings  and  Deedes  notable,  as  imll  Grave  as  Plea- 
sant. The  title-page  and  the  commencement  of 
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‘Hhe  Epistle  Dedicatorie,”  are  missing;  my  copy 
commencing  with  a leaf  marked  Aiiij  (for  it  is 
not  paged),  the  first  line  of  which  is  “ clareth  hir 
sharpness  of  wit,  learning,  and  me — ”.  Can  any 
of  the  readers  of  . & Q.”  give  me  any  inform- 
ation respecting  it  ? If  it  is  accessible  to  any  one 
who  will  have  the  kindness  to  send  me  a written 
copy  of  the  title-page,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
‘‘  Epistle  Dedicatorie,”  it  would  lay  me  under  an 
obligation  for  which  I should  endeavour  to  make 
some  suitable  return.  William  Duane. 

Philadelphia. 

[This  work  is  extremely  rare,  and  is  not  to  he  found  in 
the  Catalogues  of  the  British  Museum.  The  name  of  the 
author  is  Janies  Sandford,  or  Sanford,  and  the  reading  of 
the  title-page  is  given  in  Bohn’s  Lowndes’s  Bibliogra- 
pher’s Manual,  p.  2188.] 

Sir  Joshua’s  Mrs.  Baluavin.  — Can  any  of 
your  readers  tell  me  Avhether  the  picture  of  Mrs. 
Baldwin,  by  Sir  Joshua  Rejmolds  (No.  74,  in  the 
published  collectio]i  of  his  works),  is  in  Lord 
Lansdowne’s  Collection?  And  to  what  family 
the  lady  belonged?  Frances  C.  Childe. 

[This  picture  vvhich,  in  Leslie  and  Tom  Taylor’s  Life 
and  Times  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  (ii.  363),  is  described 
as  a charming  composition  — “ lovely  in  colour  and  in 
perfect  preservation”— is  novr  at  Bowood.  The  lady, 
who  as  one  of  the  “lions”  of  her  day  was  known  as 
“ The  Fair  Creek,”  was  the  wife  of  the  English  Consul  at 
Smyrna.  In  the  authority  we  have  just  quoted,  it  is 
said  (p.  350)  : — “ This  lady  was  probably  no  true  Greek, 
but  one  of  the  old  English  colony,  long  established  at 
Smyrna,  and  semi- orientalised  by  habits  and  intermix- 
ture of  races.”] 

Clerestory.  — Be  so  good  as  to  give  me  the 
meaning  and  true  pronunciation  of  “ clerestory”  ? 
Should  the  first  syllable  be  pronounced  as  if  it 
were  clear  story,  or  is  there  a connection  between 
clerc,  or  clerk,  and  story  ? Omicron. 

[Parker,  in  his  Glossary  of  Gothic  Architecture,  spells 
it  clear-story,  and  explains  it  as  “ any  window,  row  of 
windows,  or  openings  in  the  upper  part  of  a building  ; or 
of  a wall  or  screen.”  It  is  usually  applied  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  central  aisle  of  a church  in  which  windovrs 
are  formed  above  the  roofs  of  the  side  aisles,  &c,] 

St.  Bennet  Fink,  Threadneedle  Street.  — 
Where  can  reference  be  made  to  the  registers  of 
this  church,  which  was  demolished  in  1846,  at 
the  time  of  the  rebuilding  the  Royal  Exchange 
after  its  destruction  by  fire  ? E. 

[We  think  it  very  probable  that  the  registers,  as  vrell 
as  the  sepulchral  tablets  of  this  church,  were  removed  to 
that  of  St.  Peter  le  Poer,  Old  Broad  vStreet,  which  is  in 
union  wnth  St.  Bennet  Fink.] 


WIGTON  PEEK  AGE. 

(3'^'*  S.  viii.  291.) 

I observe  no  reply  has  yet  been  made  to  this 
query,  unless  it  has  been  sent  direct  to  the  querist. 
In  case  it  has  not  been  done,  and  although  your 
correspondent  J.  M.  would  have  been  by  far  the 
best  person  to  treat  the  matter,  I can  so  far  supply 
the  omission  with  the  following  facts,  as  I happen 
to  have  a personal  knowledge  of  the  districts 
where  the  possessions  of  this  ancient  family  are 
situated. 

There  were  tiuo  creations  of  the  earldom ; the 
oldest  in  1342,  by  King  David  Bruce  in  the  person 
of  Malcolm  IReming,  the  faithful  follower  of  his 
renowned  father,  and  not  less  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  David,  for  whom  he  fought  at  the  disastrous 
battles  of  Halidon  and  Durham,  and  likewise  (as 
the  accurate  Lord  Hailes  informs  us),  shared  the 
long  and  dreary  captivity  of  his  royal  master  in 
the  Tower  of  London. 

The  principal  “Comitatus,”  or  earldom,  con- 
sisted of  the  shire  of  Wigton  in  the  south-west  of 
Scotland,  but  Malcolm  Fleming  likewise  held  large 
possessions  carved  out  of  the  forfeited  estates  of 
the  Comyns  on  the  borders  of  Dunbarton  and 
Stirlingshires,  by  grant  from  King  Robert  Bruce, 
part  of  which  (Cumbernauld)  still  remains  in  the 
family.  By  his  marriage  with  one  of  the  co-heir- 
esses of  the  de  Bygris,  hereditary  sherifts  of  Lan- 
arkshire, from  the  days  of  Malcolm  the  Maiden, 
he  likewise  acquired  the  once  wide  domain  of 
Biggar,  now  reduced  to  a mere  superiority,”  as 
Scotch  lawyers  call  it,  except  that  the  family  still 
hold  the  patronage  of  the  collegiate  kirk  of  Biggar. 
founded  in  1645  by  Malcolm  Lord  Fleming. 

With  this  earl,  or  his  immediate  descendants,  the 
title  seems  to  have  become  extinct,  as  w'e  find  on 
record  the  following  writs:  — 1.  A Charter  by 
Robert  II.  (Reg.  Mag.  Sig.  102,  39),  confirming  a 
grant  by  Thomas  Fleming,  {i.  e.  either 

grandson  or  nephew,  for  the  Latin  word  was  con- 
vertible then  in  Scottish  deeds),  “ and  heir  of 
Malcolm,  Earl  of  Wigton,  to  Gilbert  Kennedy, 
Knight,  of  the  town  of  Kirkintilloch,”  and  (2),  a 
Charter  in  1399,  by  Robert  III.  confirming  a 
charter  of  David  Fleming,  Lord  of  Bygar  and 
of  Lenye  ” {i.  e.  Kirkintilloch),  granting  Lands  to 

the  Chapel  of  the  Virgin  in  the  Burgh  of  Kirk- 
intilloch.” From  this  time  during  the  next  two 
centuries  we  find  frequent  mention  in  Scottish 
history  of  the  “ Lords  Fleming  of  Biggar,”  but  no 
more  mention  of  the  earldom. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
.lames  VI.  created  the  second  earldom  in  the  per- 
son of  the  then  Lord  Fleming,  and  it  fell  into 
abeyance  in  1747,  on  the  death  of  John,  the  sixth 
earl,  whose  only  child  Lady  Clementina,  by  her 
raariiage  with  Charles,  tenth  Lord  Elphinstone, 
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carried  the  estates  into  that  family.  Her  only  son 
.John^  the  eleventh  lord,  held  them  during  his  life, 
hut  on  his  death,  the  title  of  Elphinstone  devolved 
on  his  elder  son  John,  while  the  Wigton  estates 
passed  under  an  entail  to  his  second  son,  the  Hon. 
Charles  Elphinstone,  afterwards  the  well  known 
Admiral  Fleeming  of  Biggar  and  Cumbernauld, 
M.P.  for  Stirlingshire,  and  Governor  of  Greenwich 
Hospital,  who  died  in  1840.  I am  not  certain 
whether  the  admiral’s  only  son,  John  Elphinstone- 
Fleeming  succeeded  his  cousin  John,  thirteenth 
Lord  Elphinstone,  the  Governor  of  Bombay,  or  if 
he  predeceased  him.  Be  this  as  it  may,  they  both 
died  without  issue,  and  the  title  of  Elphinstone, 
with  a portion  of  the  Fleeming  estates^  has  passed 
to  a collateral  branch. 

I do  not  know  to  whom  F.  J.  J.  alludes  under 
the  title  of  ^Hhe  last  recognised  earl,”  two  gene- 
rations back,  being  pretty  certain  that  there  has 
been  no  recognition  ” of  the  earldom  of  Wigton 
at  the  various  elections  of  the  Scottish  representa- 
tive peers  at  Holy  rood  since  1747. 

A good  many  months  ago,  however,  I happened, 
in  looking  through  Burke’s  Landed  Gentry  (ed. 
1846-8),  to  light  upon  the  pedigree  of  a family, 

Gy  11  of  Wyrardisbury,”  where  I found  a state- 
ment that  on  13th  October,  1794,  the  then'  repre- 
sentative — 

“ William  Gyll,  Esquire,  Captain  2nd  Eegiment  Life 
Guards,  and  Equerry  to  H.  E.  H.  the  Duke  of  Sussex,” 
espoused  “ Lady  Harriet  Elemyng  only  child  of  the  Et. 
Hon.  Hamilton  Flemyng,  last  Earl  of  Wigtoun,”  and  had 
issue,  &c. 

And  in  a foot-note,  that  this  soi-disant  earl  was 

“ Son  of  Charles  Eoss,  eighth  earl,  and  grandson  of 
James  Flemyng  of  Castlane,  Ireland,  who  was  son  of 
J ames  Flemyng  of  Eay,  and  grandson  of  Alexander  Fle- 
ming, fourth  son  of  John,  first  Earl  of  Wigtoun.” 

Strange  to  say,  the  Capt.  in  the  2nd  Life 
Guards  ” does  not  appear  in  the  Army  Lists  of 
the  day,  either  in  the  Horse  or  Foot  Guards. 

Knowing  as  1 did  that  Ireland  has  been  the 
fruitful  soil  v/hence  our  manufacturers  of  pedi- 
grees and  claimants  of  dormant  Scottish  peerages, 
have  for  the  last  half  century  drawn  their  mate- 
rials, I dismissed  these  assertions  as  to  the  Wigton 
peerage  with  a mere  passing  notice,  until  reminded 
of  their  bearing  on  the  subject,  by  seeing  your 
correspondent’s  query. 

There  is  certainly  some  similarity  in  the  names 
of  the  persons  in  the  pedigree  and  those  mentioned 
by  E.  J.  J.;  but  if  Burke  is  right  in  his  assertion 
that  the  Lady  Harriett  was  only  child  of  the  last 
earl,  I fear  that  the  gallant  colonel  can  only  make 
out  ^female  descent^  which  will  not  serve  his  pur- 
pose, the  real  peerage  having  failed  for  this  very 
want — heirs  male.  An-glo-Scottjs. 


THE  DEAGON  OF  WANTLEY. 

(S'-d  s.  ix.  29.) 

I have  no  doubt  that  Eitzhopkin'S  is  right  in 
taking  this  legend  in  its  literal  sense,  as  recording 
a bond  jide  act  of  some  ancestor  of  the  Mores  of 
More  Hall  in  destroying,  as  suggested  by  Ellis,  a 
wolf  or  some  other  wild  beast  that  had  been  the 
terror  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  correctness  of 
this  explanation  is  supported  by  the  fact,  that 
similar  tales  of  corresponding  feats  of  deliverance 
from  the  ravages  of  noxious  animals  are  extant  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  some  of  which  are 
proved  to  be  founded  on  fact  by  extant  records 
confirmatory  of  the  tradition.  The  most  remark- 
able of  these  is  the  story  of  the  ^oorme,  or  serpent, 
of  Linton  in  Roxburghshire,  slain  by  Sir  John 
Somerville,  the  founder  of  that  noble  family  in 
Scotland,  about  the  year  1174.  He  was  the 
second  son  of  Roger  de  Somerville,  fifth  baron  of 
Whichenour  and  Bartane  in  Staffordshire,  and 
entered  the  service  of  Malcolm  TV.,  King  of  Scot- 
land, by  whose  brother,  William  the  Lion,  he 
was  promoted  to  the  post  of  Grand  Falconer,  and 
received  a grant  of  the  lands  and  barony  of  Lin- 
ton for  the  above-mentioned  exploit,  of  which  a 
curious  narrative  is  given  in  a family  history, 
entitled  a Memorie  of  the  Somervills,  written 
by  James,  the  eleventh  lord,  a.d.  1679 : — 

“ In  the  parochene  of  Lintoune,”  he  writes,  “ within 
the  sherififiome  of  Eoxburghe,  ther  happened  to  breed 
ane  hydeous  monster  in  the  forme  of  a worme,  soe  called 
and  esteemed  by  the  country  people  (but  in  effect  has 
been  a serpente  or  some  suche  other  creature),  in  length 
three  Scots  yards,  and  somewhat  bigger  than  ane  ordi- 
nary man’s  leg,  &c.  . . . This  creature  being  a ter- 

rour  to  the  country  people,  had  its  den  in  a hollow  piece 
of  ground,  on  the  sj’-de  of  a hill,  south-east  from  Lin- 
toune Church,  some  more  than  a myle,  which  unto  this 
daj^  is  knoune  by  the  name  of  the  Worme’s  glen,  where 
it  used  to  rest  and  shelter  itself;  but  when  it  sought 
after  pi*ey,  then  it  would  Avander  a myle  or  two  from  its 
residence  and  make  pi’ey  of  all  sort  of  bestiall  that  came 
in  its  way,  which  it  easily  did  because  of  its  lownesse, 
creeping  amongst  the  peat,  heather  or  grasse,  wherein 
that  place  abounded  much,  by  reasone  of  the  meadow- 
ground  and  a large  floAr-moss,  fit  for  the  pasturage  of 
many  cattell  ....  Soe  that  the  Avhole  countrymen 
thereabout  wer  forced  to  remov^e  ther  bestiall  and  trans  - 
port them  3 or  4 myles  from  the  place,  leaAdng  the 
country  desolate,  neither  durst  any  person  goe  to  the 
church  or  mercat,  upon  that  rod  for  fear  of  this  beast.” 

Somerville  bappening  to  come  to  Jedburgh,  on 
the  king’s  business,  found  the  inhabitants  full  of 
stories  about  the  wonderful  beast. 

“ The  people  who  had  fled  ther  for  shelter,  told  soe 
many  lies,  as  first  that  it  increased  eA’^ery  da}',  and  was 
beginning  to  get  wings ; others  pretended  to  have  seen 
it  in  the  night,  and  asserted  it  Avas  full  of  fvre,  and  in 
tyme  would  throAV  it  out,  &c.,  Avith  a thousand  other 
ridiculous  stories.” 

Somerville  determined  to  see  the  monster,  and 
accordingly  rode  to  the  glen  about  sunrise,  when 
he  was  told  it  generally  came  forth.  He  had  not 
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to  Avait  long  till  lie  perceived  it  crawl  out  of  its 
den.  When  it  observed  him,  it  raised  itself  up 
and  stared  at  him  for  some  time  without  ven- 
turing to  approach,  whereupon  he  drew  nearer  to 
observe  it  more  closely,  on  which  it  turned  round 
and  slunk  into  its  lair. 

Satisfied  that  the  beast  was  not  so  dangerous  as 
reported,  he  resolved  to  destroy  it,  but  as  every 
one  declared  that  neither  sword  nor  dagger  had 
any  effect  on  it,  and  that  its  venom  would  destroy 
any  one  that  came  within  its  reach,  he  prepared  a 
spear  double  the  ordinary  length,  plated  with 
iron,  four  feet  from  the  point,  on  which  he  placed 
a slender  iron  wheel,  turniag  on  its  centre.  On 
this  he  fastened  a lighted  peat,  and  exercised  his 
horse  with  it  for  several  days  until  it  showed  no 
fear  or  dislike  to  the  fire  and  smoke.  He  then 
repaired  to  the  den,  and  on  the  worrne  appearing, 
his  servant  set  fire  to  the  peat,  and  putting  spurs 
to  his  horse,  he  rode  full  at  the  beast.  The  speed 
at  which  he  advanced  caused  the  wheel  to  spin 
round  and  fanned  the  peat  into  a blaze.  He  drove 
the  lance  down  the  monster’s  throat  full  a third 
part  of  its  length,  when  it  broke,  and  he  left  the 
animal  writhing  in  the  agonies  of  death.  A re- 
presentation of  the  gallant  deed  was  carved  in 
relief  on  a slab  of  stone  and  placed  above  the  door 
of  Linton  Church,  where  it  may  still  be  seen,  but 
it  is  now  so  greatly  defaced  and  worn  by  time  that 
the  form  of  the  animal  camiot  be  distinctly  traced. 
A drawing  made  many  years  ago  has,  however, 
been  engraved  and  inserted  in  the  edition  of  the 
Memorie  published  by  Ballantyne  at  Edinburgh 
in  two  vols.  8vo,  1815 ; where  the  animal  looks 
very  like  a wolf,  and  has  no  resemblance  what- 
ever to  a serpent. 

The  above  is  stated  by  the  old  lord  to  be  the 
true  version,  but  he  adds  that  many  of  the  country 
people  attribute  the  exploit  to  Sir  William  Somer- 
ville, the  son  of  Sir  John,  quoting  the  following 
lines,  which  they  assert  were  engraved  above  the 
effigy  on  Linton  Church  : — 

“ Wud  Willie  Somervill 
Slew  the  worme  of  Wormandaill, 

For  whilke  he  got  a’  the  landes  o’  Lintoime, 

And  sax  myles  them  about.” 

But  this  he  maintains  to  be  a popular  error,  the 
royal  charter  conferring  Linton  being  dated  1174, 
and  William  his  son,  the  second  baron,  not  having 
succeeded  till  1230. 

In  memory  of  this  feat,  and  of  the  means  em- 
ployed, the  family  of  Somerville  still  bear  for  their 
crest  a wyvern  or  dragon,  ve?i  on  a wheel,  or. 

The  editor  of  the  Memorie  of  the  Somcrvills 
gives,  in  a note,  another  popular  rhyme,  which  he 
erroneously  identifies  with  the  Linton  adventme. 
As  printed  it  runs : — 

“ The  wode  Laird  of  Laristone 
Slew  the  worm  of  Worms  glen, 

And  wan  all  Linton  Parochene.” 


But  Laristone  is  in  Liddisdale,  and  was  the 
ancient  seat  of  the  chief  of  the  clan  or  sept  of  the 
Elliots,  and  the  lines,  I have  little  doubt,  have 
reference  to  a distinct  deed  of  valor  performed  by 
some  chieftain  of  that  house  j for  hard  by  Laris- 
tone there  is  a small  stream  or  burn  running  into 
the  Leddell,  very  near  its  source,  through  a ravine, 
which  still  bears  the  name  of  the  Worme’s  cleugh 
or  glen,  and  is  now  included  in  the  lands  of  the 
Duke  of  Buccleugh. 

The  family  of  Elliot  of  Laristone  was  of  some 
distinction  on  the  Scottish  Border,  but  is  now 
extinct.  If  any  reader  of  “ N.  & Q.”  can  con- 
tribute particulars  of  its  genealogy  and  history,  he 
will  confer  a benefit  on  lovers  of  local  antiquities, 
and  perchance  throw  some  light  on  its  connection 
with  the  story  of  this  other  voorme. 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  the  preface  to  the  ballad  of 
Kempion  {fMinstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Borders,  vol.  ii. 
p.  84),  refers  to  several  legends  of  the  slaughter  of 
wormes,  or  noxious  beasts,  as  being  still  current 
on  the  Borders,  such  as  the  Laidley  Worm  of 
Bamborough  ; “ the  monstrous  worm  or  serpent  ” 
slain  by  Sir  John  Conyers  of  Sockburn,  co.  Dur- 
ham, now  represented  by  Sir  Edward  Blackett 
(Blount’s  Ancient  Tenures,  Beckworth’s  edition, 
p.  200)  ; and  the  worm  killed  by  Pollard  of  Pol- 
lard’s Lands  near  Bishop  Auckland.  {Ihid,  201.) 
Then  we  have  the  traditional  history  of  the  dragon 
of  Mordiford,  in  Herefordshire,  killed  by  a con- 
demned malefactor,  who,  however,  perished  him- 
self in  the  encounter  (‘^  N.  & Q.”  3*''^  S.  vii.  210), 
and  other  tales  of  a similar  character  on  the  Con- 
tinent, referred  to  at  p.  158  of  the  same  volume. 

So  many  concurrent  stories  of  deliverance  from 
the  ravages  of  wild  beasts,  magnified  by  rustic 
wonder  into  fire-breathing  serpents  and  winged 
dragons,  go  far  to  prove  that  the  exploit  of  More 
of  More  Hall  refers  to  a bond  fide  action  of  the 
same  character.  It  may  well  be  supposed  that 
six  or  seven  centuries  ago,  when  much  of  the 
country  was  covered  with  forest  and  swamp,  ten- 
anted by  wolves,  wild  boars,  and  wild  cattle, 
against  which  the  rude  weapons  of  a country 
people  afforded  but  poor  protection,  the  destruction 
of  a beast  of  extraordinary  ferocity  would  be  es- 
teemed an  act  of  devotion  for  the  public  good, 
similar  to  the  destruction  of  the  Lernean  Hydra, 
the  Erymanthean  Boar,  or  the  Nemeean  lion  by 
Hercules. 

How  prone  men  of  undoubted  courage  were,  in 
former  days,  to  exaggerate  the  danger  of  such  en- 
counters, may  be  gathered  from  the  narrative  of 
some  of  the  early  Crusaders  *,  who,  falling  in  with 
a large  monitor  lizard  ( Varanus  arenarius,  Dum. 
and  Bibron,  on  the  coast  of  Syria),  attacked  and 
slew  it,  with  as  much  laudation  of  their  prowess 


* The  story  is  told  in  one  of  the  early  volumes  of  the 
Hakluyt  Society,  which  is  not  at  hand  to  refer  to. 
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as  if  it  had  been  the  dragon  of  Wantley  itself, 
although  every  oriental  traveller  knows  that  it  is 
easily  killed  by  a few  slight  blows  with  a cane  or 
riding  whip.  W.  E. 


THE  OTELLE. 

S.  ix.  77.) 

The  shield  of  arms  which  “is  introduced  on 
either  side  ” of  the  fine  brass  in  Topclifie  church, 
Yorkshire,  is  engraved  from  the  original  in  my 
Heraldry  (edition  Srd,  p.  461) ; and  in  the  ad- 
mirable etching  of  the  brass  itself  by  the  Messrs. 
Waller,  which  appears  in  their  most  A'aluable 
volume,  the  same  shield  is  represented  with  the 
customary  exact  accuracy  of  those  able  artists. 
Whether  the  bearing  upon  this  shield  was  in- 
tended to  be  a peg-top,  or  a whipping-top,  I do 
not  pretend  to  determine  ; but  1 must  consider 
it  to  represent  one  or  the  other,  and  I confess 
that  I see  no  reason  for  rejecting  the  blazon — “ a 
chevron  between  three  peg-tops.” 

D.  P.  holds  this  bearing  to  be  “ the  Otelle  ” ; 
but  he  admits  that  he  does  “ not  know  any  Eng- 
lish work  except  this  of  Topclifie  in  which  the 
Otelle  occurs,” — while  he  also  states  that  he  has 
“met  with  it  on  the  Continent,”  but  once  only. 
The  Topclifie  shield,  accordingly,  can  be  com- 
pared with  no  known  and  admitted  example  of 
the  Otelle  in  England ; and  the  solitary  foreign 
example  I have  not  seen.  The  words  of  Menes- 
trier,  quoted  by  D.  P.,  and  his  figure  of  an 
almond-shaped  device  having  its  pointed  extre- 
mity upwards,  do  not  afiect  the  charge  upon  the 
Topclifie  shield,  nor  do  we  thus  obtain  aii^/  very 
clear  authoritative  definition  what  the  “ Otelle  ” 
of  continental  heraldry  may  be  like  : much  less 
can  any  inference  be  drawn  from  Menestrier  that, 
in  English  heraldry,  any  such  device  as  the 
“ Otelle  ” was  ever  known. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  three  tops  peg  ” or 
“ whipping  ”)•  borne  by  De  Topclyffe  of  Topclifie, 
are  in  such  exact  accordance  with  the  heraldic 
taste  and  feeling  of  the  time  (a.d.  1301),  that  the 
circumstance  of  there  being  (so  far  as  I am  aware) 
no  parallel  example  to  corroborate  such  a bearing 
is  altogether  a matter  of  indifierence.  I enclose 
an  impression  of  my  outline  of  the  Topclifie 
shield,  which  I must  continue  to  regard  as  a most 
characteristic  example  of  the  group  in  which  the 
Trumpington  brass  (a  century  older)  has  a place 
of  honour.  Chaeles  Boutell. 


ST.  JAMESES  LUTHERAN  CHAPEL. 

(S'-'i  S.  viii.  539;  ix.  69.) 

1 possess  a small  folio  pamphlet  (printed  in 
small  type  in  double  columns)  of  twenty-one 


pages  in  addition  to  the  title-page,  and  two  pages 
occupied  by  “ The  Authorh  Apology,”  and  en- 
titled : — 

“ A Full  Answer  to  the  Depositions  ; And  to  all  other 
j the  Pretences  and  Arguments  whatsoever,  concerning 
I the  Birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  Intreague  thereof 
j detected.  The  whole  design  being  set  forth,  with  the 
way  and  manner  of  doing  it.  Whereunto  is  annexed,  a 
Map  or  Survey  Engraven  of  S‘  James’s  Palace,  and  the 
Convent  there : Describing  the  place  wherein  it  is  sup- 
posed the  true  Motlier  was  delivered : With  the  parti- 
cular Doors  and  Passages  througli  which  the  Child  was 
convey’d  to  the  Queen’s  Bed-Chamber.  London : Printed 
for  Simon  Burgis,  1689.” 

On  tbe  “ Map  or  Survey  ” mentioned  in  this 
title  is  sbown  tlie  Convent  ” (occupying  tbe  site 
now  tbe  fore-court  of  Marlborougli  Plouse),  tbe 
“ Cbappell  ” (now  tbe  German  cbapel),  with  tbe 
“ Closset  above  ” (tbe  “ royal  pew  ” referred  to  by 
Me.  Bohx),  and  tbe  other  parts  of  St.  James’s 
Palace.  Tbe  course  by  Avbicb  it  was  asserted 
tliat  tbe  alleged  supposititious  cliild  “ was  convey’d 
to  tbe  Queen’s  Bed-Cbamber  ” is  indicated  on 
tbe  plan  by  dotted  lines.  A portion  of  this  course 
was  tbrougb  tbe  “ closset”  of  the  cbapel,  to  which 
access  was  gained  by  a staircase  then  existing  on 
tbe  northern  side.  The  plan  of  tbe  cbapel  closet 
and  adj  oining  bouse  (now  tbe  organist’s  residence ) 
on  this  “Map  ” correspond  exactly  to  tbe  existing 
building. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  tbe  present  Liitberan 
cbapel  having  been  “tbe  Queeiie’s  cbapel,”  so 
often  mentioned  by  Pepys  in  bis  Biai'y,  as  used 
for  Roman  Catholic  worship  for  tbe  accommoda- 
tion of  Catherine  of  Braganza  and  her  suite  ; and 
that  it  continued  to  be  applied  to  tbe  same  use 
during  tbe  reign  of  Janies  II.  It  was  subse- 
quently, I conjecture,  appropriated  as  a place  of 
worship  for  such  of  tbe  followers  or  domestics  of 
tbe  reigning  king  as  professed  different  forms  of 
faith  from  those  of  tbe  Anglican  Church ; since, 
as  lately  as  1834,  a “Butch  cbapel”  (in  which  a 
Erencb  service  was  also  performed  at  another 
hour  of  tbe  day)  was  maintained  in  the  middle 
court  of  St.  James’s  Palace,  to  which  it  bad  pro- 
bably been  removed  on  tbe  dedication  of  tbe  pre- 
sent German  cbapel  to  the  Lutheran  worship, 
soon  after  tbe  arrival  of  George  I.  In  conclusion, 
may  I ask  Me.  Bohe"  to  be  kind  enough  to  inform 
us  on  what  authority  be  makes  tbe  statement 
that  “several  of  tbe  Royal  Eamily  have  been 
christened  there” — i.  e.  in  the  Lutheran  cbapel? 

I am  aware  of  the  cbapel  having  been  occasion- 
ally used  for  Anglican  worship  at  such  times  as 
tbe  chapel,  next  tbe  colour  court,  was  under  re- 
pair. It  was  so  used  eight  years  ago,  when  I wms 
present  at  every  Anglican  service  performed  in  it ; 
but  unless  it  took  place  at  such  a time,  it  seems 
very  unlikely  that  any  member  of  tbe  Ro}^! 
Family  was  baptized  there. 

W.  H.  Husk. 
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The  Gei'mau  Chapel,  formerly  called  the  Queen's 
Chapel^  was  erected  for  the  use  of  Henrietta 
Maria^  after  her  marriage  to  Charles  I.,  in  the 
court  now  called  the  Friery.  The  imprudent 
erection  of  this  chapel  in  a puritanical  age  is  in- 
timately connected  with  the  domestic  dissensions 
of  Charles,  and  gave  great  olfence  to  his  subjects. 
The  number  of  priests  congregated  here  under  the 
direction  of  Cardinal  Howard,  her  majesty’s  al- 
moner, and  their  interference  in  the  private  con-  j 
cerns  of  the  state,  were  a constant  source  of 
annoyance  to  his  majesty.  When,  on  one  occa-  ! 
sion,  they  sent  to  compbrdn  to  him  that  the  chapel 
at  St.  James’s  was  progressing  but  slowly  to- 
wards completion:  ^^Tell  them,”  he  said,  petu- 
lantly, ^Hhat  if  the  queen’s  closet”  (where  they 
then  said  mass)  is  not  large  enough,  they  may 
use  the  great  chamber ; and  if  the  great  chamber 
is  not  wide  enough,  they  may  make  use  of  the 
garden  ; and  if  the  garden  will  not  suit  their  pur- 
pose, they  may  go  to  the  park,  which  is  the 
fittest  place  of  all.”  Brayley,  in  his  Londiniana 
(ii.  304),  tells  us  that  the  chapel  was  erected  for 
Catherine  of  Braganza.  He  says  “ the  first  stone 
was  laid  by  Hon  Carlos  Colonna  ; and  the  Queen 
first  heard  mass  tliere  on  Sunday,  the  21st  Sep- 
tember, 1662 ; when  Lady  Castlemaine,  though  a 
protestant,  attended  her  as  one  of  the  maids  of  j 
honour.”  From  this  statement  it  would  appear,  j 
that  the  chapel  was  rebuilt  for  Charles  II. ’s  queen,  | 
which  seems  hardly  likely.  It  is  more  probable 
that  it  was  only  refitted  for  Homan  Catholic  use  : 
the  interregnum  had  no  doubt  swept  away  its 
altar  and  its  ornaments.  It  w^as  in  this  chapel 
that  James  II.,  two  days  after  the  death  of  his 
brother  Charles,  openh^  insulted  the  prejudices  of 
his  people  and  infringed  the  sanctity  of  the  laws, 
by  publicly  attending  mass ; surrounded  by  all 
the  insignia  of  royalty,  and  the  splendid  para- 
phernalia of  the  itomish  Church.  He  was  at- 
tended, both  to  and  from  the  chapel,  by  the  band 
of  gentlemen  pensioners,  his  life  guards,  several 
of  the  nobility,  as  well  as  by  the  knights  of  the 
garter  in  the  collars  of  their  order. 

The  German  Chapel  was  originally  situated  in  ! 
the  interior  of  the  palace  of  St.  James’s.  It  was  I 
founded  by  Queen  Anne  and  her  consort,  Prince  1 
George  of  Denmark,  about  the  year  1700;  when  | 
two  chaplains,  a reader,  and  the  necessary  officers, 
were  appointed  to  it.  The  German  congregation 
first  took  possession  of  the  present  chapel  in  1781 ; 
which  up  to  that  time,  and  since  it  had  ceased  to 
be  a Bommn  Catholic  chapel,  had  been  the  Dutch 
and  French  Protestant  chapel.  A “ List  of  the 
Chaplains  of  the  German  lioyal  Chapel  since  its  i 
first  establishment”  may  be  seen  in  Mr.  J.  S. 
Burn’s  Ilistoo'y  of  the  French,  Walloon,  Butch,  and 
other  Foreign  Protestant  Refugees  settled  in  Fnqland, 
8vo,  1846,  p.  236. 

Edwaud  F.  Bimbaxjlt. 


Your  correspondents  are  referred  to  my  History 
of  the  Foreign  Protestant  Refugees  (pp.  156,  235) 
for  particulars  of  this  chapel,  founded  about  1700 
by  Queen  ikiine  and  her  consort.  Much  of  the 
information  I obtained  from  the  venerable  Dr. 
Kuper,  the  last  and  sole  chaplain.  It  will  be 
there  seen  that,  in  1781,  the  German  congrega- 
tion exchanged  chapels  with  the  French  Chapel 
Royal.  When  the  French  Chapel  Royal  was  burnt 
down  in  1809,  the  congregation  used  the  German 
chapel;  commencing  service  at  10  o’clock,  and 
making  room  for  the  Germans  at  half-past  11. 
The  registers,  comprised  in  two  quarto  books,  in- 
tituled Kirchenbuch  der  Koniglichen  deutschen  Hof 
Capelle  in  St.  James  s,  are  now  vsdth  the  Registrar- 
General  in  Somerset  House.  John  S.  Bhen. 

The  Grove,  Henley. 


THE  PALLIUM. 

(3’''^  S.  viii.  454  ; ix.  63.) 

In  my  former  communication,  I rejected  as  un- 
founded an  opinion  founded  upon  certain  expres- 
sions of  Du  Cange,  that  the  Pallium  is  an  emblem 
of  the  Blessed  Trinity.  I can  see,  indeed,  no  in- 
telligible ground  for  such  an  idea.  Originally  the 
Pallium  was  a broad  ample  garment,  wrapped 
loosely  about  the  shoulders,  and  descending  to 
the  feet  both  before  and  behind.  Certainly  it  then 
could  not  have  the  faintest  claim  to  be  symbolical 
of  the  Holy  Trinity.  It  became  gradually  nar- 
rowed and  shortened  till  it  reached  its  present 
form,  which  it  has  had  for  many  centuries.  But 
there  is  assuredly  nothing  in  its  present  shape  to 
connect  it,  as  a symbol,  with  the  sacred  mystery 
of  the  Trinity.  The  Pallium,  spread  out,  forms  a 
circle,  with  two  ends  projecting  from  it;  some- 
thing like  the  Greek  letter  <!>,  omitting  the  stroke 
within  the  circle.  Xothiiig  here  could  suggest 
the  supposed  symbolism.  As  it  appears  when 
worn,  we  see  a semicircle  in  front  and  a straight 
pendant  from  it  in  the  centre,  which  in  no  way 
can  be  brought  in  to  symbolise  the  Blessed  Tri- 
nity. If  it  be  alleged  that  the  two  sides  and 
central  pendant  may  in  some  way  remind  us  of 
the  ineftable  Three  in  One,  I say  no : because  the 
two  sides  are  not  straight,  but  taken  together 
semicircular ; and  what  is  decidedly  fatal  to  the 
theory,  and  seems  to  have  been  strangely  over- 
looked by  its  advocates,  is,  tliat  the  Pallium 
was  always  doubled  over  the  left  shoulder,  and  is 
even  made  so  still ; and  when  the  archbishop  is 
invested  with  it,  the  Cceremoniole  Fpiscoporum 
expressly  directs  it  to  be  so  placed  : — 

“ Quando  autem  Pallinin  imponitur  Archiepiscopo, 
semper  imponitur  super  planeta,  ita  ut  pars  duplex  Pallii 
ponatur  super  sinistrum  humerum.” 

It  is  obvious,  that  one  of  the  sides  being  double, 
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puts  an  end  to  all  symbolism  of  tbe  three  equal 
Persons  of  the  adorable  Trinity. 

What  then  is  the  true  mystical  signification  of 
the  Pallium?  We  are  not  limited  to  one  only; 
for  the  Ccereynoniale,  just  quoted,  calls  the  Pal- 
lium— ‘Wenerabile  ipsius  Archiepiscopi  insigne, 
mysticis  sensihis  'plenum^  These  various  signifi- 
cations are  beautifully  enunciated  in  the  passage 
I before  quoted  from  the  form  of  blessing  the 
Pallium,  in  the  Roman  Pontifical : but  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  leading  symbolism  is  that  of  the 
lost  sheep  brought  home  upon  the  shoulders  of 
the  Good  Shepherd,  as  expressed  by  Pope  Bene- 
dict XIV.  in  his  allocution  already  quoted  in  my 
former  article. 

It  has  been  attempted,  however,  to  set  aside 
this  as  too  modern ; and  even  to  oppose  to  it  the 
explanation  of  a far  more  ancient  Pontiff,  St. 
Gregory  the  Great.  I have  never  seen  the  pas- 
sage verified ; but  St.  Gregory  is  said,  on  the 
very  poor  authority  of  Polydore  Vergil,  to  have 
explained  the  signification  of  the  Pallium  to  be 
mercy  and  justice.”  When  the  original  passage 
shall  be  produced,  it  will  be  important  to  examine 
the  context ; but  if  it  be  correct,  and  limited  as 
above,  it  will  still  amount  to  no  more  than  tbe 
ordinary  summary  of  power  and  jurisdiction  in 
bishops  as  well  as  kings,  symbolised  at  our  own 
coronations  by  the  sharp-pointed  and  the  blunt 
swords.  But  such  an  objector  must  be  reminded 
of  the  authority  of  a learned  and  eminent  Father, 
who  lived  a century  and  a half  before  St.  Gregory 
the  Great.  I mean  St.  Isidore  of  Pelusium,  who 
died  about  the  year  449.  This  holy  Father  gives 
the  symbolism,  received  in  the  fifth  century,  pre- 
cisely as  Pope  Benedict  XIV.  gave  it  in  the 
eighteenth.  These  are  his  words : — 

“ Id  autem  aniiculum,  quod  sacerdos  liumeris  gestat, 
atque  ex  lana,  non  ex  lino  contextum  est,  ovis  illius, 
quam  Doininus  aberrantem  qusesivit,  inventamque  hu- 
meris  suis  sustulit,  pellem  designat.” — Lih.  I.  Epist.  136, 
ed.  Venet.,  1745. 

If  it  be  alleged  that  the  present  Roman  Ponti- 
fical, having  been  revised  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, may  not  correspond  in  this  respect  with 
earlier  Pontificals,  let  the  following  extract  be 
attended  to,  from  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  Ponti- 
fical, which  belonged  to  St.  Dunstan,  and  is  now 
in  Paris.  In  the  praj^'er  said  by  the  consecrating 
bishop  when  giving  the  Pallium  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  or  York,  occurs  the  follow- 
ing passage  decisive  of  the  received  symbolism  : — 

“ Sicut  exterius  oviiioe  vestis  jugum  pras  casteris  sacer- 
dotibus  in  summo  indumentorum  deportare  videtur : ita 
interius  initia  coram  Christo  prsecordia  gestat,”  etc. — 
Cited  from  Martene,  in  Dr.  Kock’s  Clmrch  of  &iir  Fathers, 
vol.  ii.  p.  141. 

But  in  truth  it  is  not  probable  that,  in  re’sdsing 
the  Pontifical,  any  departure  would  have  been 
made  from  the  acknowledged  symbolism  of  past 


ages  on  a matter  so  little  likely  to  call  for  any 
novel  interpretation.  I may  add,  that  the  Homo- 
phorion  of  the  Greek  bishops  is  very  broad,  white, 
ornamented  with  six  jewelled  crosses,  and  em- 
broidered with  flowers.  It  is  folded  over  the 
shoulders,  thrown  back,  and  one  end  brought  for- 
ward in  front,  so  as  to  hang  down  below  the 
knees.  That  of  the  Armenians  is  red,  narrower 
than  that  of  the  Greeks,  but  similarly  adorned 
with  flowers  and  jewelled  crosses.  F.  C.  II. 


THE  COUET  OF  PIEPOUDEE. 

(3>-d  S.  ix.  32.) 

If  An"  Inkek  TemplaPv  will  refer  to  Wilkinson’s 
Londina  lllustrata  (vol.  ii.),  he  will  find  an  en- 
graving, ^‘published  Feb.  11,  1811,”  showing  the 
exterior  of  the  publichouse  in  which  the  court 
was  then  held  during  the  time  of  Bartholomew 
Fair,  and  also  the  interior  of  the  room  occupied 
as  the  court.  The  latter  contains  a representa- 
tion (obviously  imaginary)  of  the  hearing  of  a 
cause  between  two  theatrical  performers ; both 
plaintiff  and  defendant,  as  well  as  three  other 
persons  (most  likely  the  witnesses),  being  attired 
in  their  stage  costumes.  The  accompanying  let- 
ter-press, which  comprises  an  historical  sketch  of 
the  court,  more  particularly  in  connection  with 
Bartholomew  Fair,  informs  us  that  — 

“ The  Court  of  Pie-powder  for  Bartholomew  Fair  has, 
for  many  years  past,  been  held  at  a public-house  called 
the  Hand  and  Shears,  the  corner  of  Middle  Street,  Cloth 
Fair.” 

A copy  of  the  proclamation  annually  made  by 
the  Lord  Mayor  on  old  St.  Bartholomew’s  Eve 
(3rd  September)  is  afterwards  given : the  last 
clause  of  which  charges  and  commands  ” — 

“ That  what  persons  soever  find  themselves  grieved,  in- 
jured, or  wronged,  by  any  manner  of  person  in  this  fair, 
that  they  come  with  their  plaints  before  the  stewards  in 
this  fair,  assigned  to  hear  and  determine  pleas  ; and  they 
will  minister  to  all  parties  justice  according  to  the  laws 
of  the  land,  and  the  customs  of  this  city.” 

Hone,  in  his  Evo'y-Day  Booh,  vol.  i.,  has 
printed  a copy  of  the  proclamation  as  used  in  1825, 
which  agrees  with  that  given  by  Wilkinson. 

From  these  premises,  I think  it  may  be  inferred 
that  the  Court  of  Piepoudre  did  sit  in  Richard- 
son’s time;  and  that  disputes  between  him  and 
his  company,  arising  during  the  time  of  the  fair, 
may  have  been  settled  there.  Wilkinson  gives 
other  particulars  which  An  Innee  Templae  might 
advantageously  consult,  as  they  may  possibly  put 
him  upon  the  right  track  for  getting  accurate  in- 
formation on  the  subject.  Mr.  Nelson  Lee  (now, 
I believe,  the  manager  of  the  City  of  London 
Theatre,  in  Norton  Folgate),  who  succeeded 
Richardson  in  the  proprietorship  of  the  Show,” 
may  be  able  to  speak  as  to  the  fact  of  disputes 
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between  the  manager  and  bis  company  having, 
or  not,  been  settled  by  the. Court  of  Piepoudre  in 
his  time.  The  right  of  the  court  to  determine 
such  disputes  is,  of  course,  another  question. 

W.  H.  Husk. 


THE  LOVING  CUP  AND  DSINKING  HEALTH. 
(3>^d  S.  ix.  98.) 

The  year  1400,  a.d,,  ig"  certainly  not  the  first 
instance  of  this  observance.  In  the  remotest  ages 
the  pouring  out  and  spilling  wine  on  the  ground 
was  in  honour  of  the  supposed  god-giver.  In 
ancient  Greece,  three  craters  (or,  as  we  should 
now  say,  three  glasses — very  large  ones,  it  is  true, 
as  compared  with  our  thimWe-craters)  were 
usually  drank  to  the  gods,  each  one  to  a particu- 
lar god  : as  Kpar^p  'Ep.uoS,  to  Mercury ; Kparr^p  Aihs 
’^carrjpos,  to  Jupiter,  the  preserver  (=Saviour). 

It  was  customary  for  the  master  of  the  feast 
(=the  chairman  or  president)  to  drink  to  his 
guests  in  the  order  of  their  rank,  as  is  still  done ; 
drinking  himself  a part  of  the  cup,  and  sending 
the  remainder  to  the  person  named.  So  it  is  with 
our  loving  cup,  except  that  this  is  drunk  to  our 
noble  selves,”  and  is  interchangeable  across  the 
table  to  all  the  guests.  When  each  one  has  his 
own  glass  before  him,  the  transmission  of  the  cup 
is  a work  of  supererogation.  The  drinking  a part, 
and  sending  the  remainder,  was  termed  TrpoTnVetj/. 
The  act  of  the  drinkee  (to  coin  a legal  term)  was 
called  avTiirpoiriveiu  (Athenaeus,  x.  9,  10 ; yElian, 
Var.  Hist.  ii.  41  j Anacr.  Ixii. ; Pind.  vii.  5 j 
Xen.  Cyr.  viii.  3,  35.) 

Amongst  the  Homans,  the  chairman  (^^  rex  con- 
vivii,  magister  convivii,  arbiter  bibendi  ”)  appears 
to  have  been  chosen  by  lot  (throw  of  the  dice, 
Hor.  Od.  II.  vii.  25).  “ It  was  customary,”  say 

Eschenburg  and  Eiske,  ^Go  drink  healths,  the 
memory  of  the  gods  and  heroes  being  usually 
honorg^ed  in  the  first  place.” 

The  drinking  of  healths  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
challenge,  and  reciprocation  was  in  classical  times, 
as  now,  always  implied,  even  if  not  understood. 
It  has  always  been  deemed  rude  to  refuse  to  drink 
a health,  and  equally  so  to  propose  one  not  gene- 
rally acceptable  to  the  rest  of  the  company.  To 
preventthisthe  ancients  drank  so  many  toasts  to  the 
gods  that  the  company  was  pretty  well  liquored 
up  (to  use  an  Americanism)  before  “healths” 
to  individuals  commenced.  Panyasis,  the  Epic 
poet  (quoted  by  Athenseus,  ii.  3),  says,  as  Yonge 
translates : — 

O’er  the  first  glass  the  Graces  three  preside, 

And  with  the  smiling  Hours  the  palm  divide  ; 

Next  Bacchus,  parent  of  the  sacred  vine. 

And  Venus,  loveliest  daughter  of  the  trine. 

Smile  on  the  second  cup,  which  cheers  the  heart. 

And  bids  the  drinker  home  in  peace  depart. 

But  the  third  cup  is  waste  and  sad  excess, 

Parent  of  wrongs,  denier  of  redress  ; 


Oh,  w'ho  can  tell  what  evils  may  befal 
When  Strife  and  Insult  rage  throughout  the  hall  ? 
Content  thee,  then,  my  friend,  with  glasses  twain  ; 
Then  to  your  home  and  tender  wife  again  ; 

While  your  companions,  with  unaehing  heads, 

By  your  example  taught,  will  seek  their  beds. 

But  riot  will  be  bred  by  too  much  -wfiiie, 

A mournful  ending  for  a feast  divine ; 

While,  then,  you  live,  your  thirst  in  bounds  confine.” 

T.  J.  Buckton. 


“The  Toav-h”  (B'-d  S.  ix.  101.)  — I believe  tun, 
now  town,  to  be  in  tbe  North  of  England  and  in 
South  Scotland,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  es- 
sentially Scandinavian.  Any  one  who  carefully 
goes  over  the  names  ending  in  tun,  tune,  ton, 
in  Domesday  in  such  a district  as  Langeberge, 
Wapentac,  Nort-Heding,  where  the  great  pre- 
ponderance of  local  names  is  evidently  Danish, 
will  have  good  reason  for  concluding  that  in  a 
multitude  of  instances — I believe  a considerable 
majority — the  termination  in  question  must  be  re- 
ferred to  a Scandinavian  origin  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  an  Anglo-Saxon  one. 

In  Scenes  and  Sagas  of  Iceland,  the  present 
meaning  of  tun  in  Iceland  is  abundantly  explained 
and  illustrated.  Every  house  claiming  to  be  a 
farm-house  has  its  own  special  tun,  which,  in 
Haldorsen  as  well  as  Mr.  S.  B.  Gould’s  book,  is 
defined — pratum  domesticum,  inclosed  grass  land  in 
immediate  connection  with  the  farm  buildings. 
Hence  the  meaning  of  the  Scottish  toun,  farm- 
yard, farm-steading.  J.  C.  A. 

Almack  (3”^  S.  ix.  138.) — The  scantiness  of  my 
information  on  the  mysterious  Almack  would  lead 
me  to  withhold  it,  were  it  not  for  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  was  obtained. 

I took  up  The  universed  director  of  Mr.  Mortimer, 
published  at  London  in  1763,  and  ascertained  that 
the  name  does  not  occur  in  any  one  of  the  many 
alphabetic  series  of  which  the  volume  chiefly  con- 
sists— but  as  to  the  list  of  masters  and  professors 
of  music,  I had  paused,  for  obvious  reasons,  at  this 
item : — 

“ Warren,  Thomas,  Composer,  and  SecretarjAo  the  Kit- 
Cat  Club.  Great  Queen-street,  LincohH s-inn-fieldsT 

The  search  completed,  I turned  to  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  preface  in  order  to  discover  the  ap- 
proximate date  of  publication ; and  missing  that 
particular,  consoled  myself  with  the  Eekata — a 
modest  list  of  eight  lines — in  which  appears  this 
solution  of  an  enigma:  “ Page  37.  1.  25.  for  Kit- 
Kat,  read  Catch  Club,  at  Almack’s.” 

On  the  authority  of  this  correction,  I could  al- 
most venture  to  predict  that  the  information 
requested  is  given  by  Burney  or  Hawkins — to 
whose  voluminous  histories  of  music  I cannot  now 
have  recourse.  Bolton  Coknet. 

j Built  b}"  Almack,  a tavern-keeper,  1765.  Al- 
I mack,  it  is  said,  was  a poor  Scottish  Highlander, 
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named  McCall,  who  on  coming  to  London,  in- 
verted the  syllables  of  his  name.  See  Chambers’s 
Encyclopcedia.  Ed.  Marshall. 

As  correctness  of  facts  is  desirable,  B.  0.  L. 
must  mean  the  Memoirs  of  Lord  William  Lennox, 
and  not  those  of  Lord  William  Bentinck,  as  the 
latter  would  never  have  occupied  himself  with 
that  subject,  namely,  the  derivation  of  the  name 
Almacks.  I never  heard  of  his  memoirs.  I think 
a life  of  him  has  been  published.  Fitz. 

Poets  Laureate  : Nahum  Tate  (S^d  S.  viii. 
518.) — Mr.  Lee  may  feel  assured  that  the  extract 
he  quotes  from  The  Weekly  Journal  of  1715  was 
written  quite  seriously,  however  difficult  it  may 
be  for  us  moderns  to  read  it  so.  Fracastorius  was 
an  Italian  physician,  who  flourished  during  the 
pontificate  of  Leo  X.  His  Latin  poem,  entitled 
Syphilis,  sive  Morbus  Gallicus,  is  sad  stuff,  full  of 
the  machinery  of  heathen  gods  and  goddesses, 
absurdly  introduced  into  scenes  and  situations  of 
the  author’s  own  times.  Writing  on  such  an  un- 
savoury subject,  he  nevertheless  addresses  his 
compliments  to  Cardinal  Bembo,  and  invokes 
Urania  (of  all  beings)  to  inspire  his  verse.  The 
origin  of  the  disease  he  ascribes  to  a malign  con- 
junction of  the  planets,  and  he  winds  up  by  ex- 
tolling the  wood  of  Guiacuni  as  the  grand  re- 
medy. 

Just  as  gravely  as  Fracastorius  writes  his  poem 
does  Nahum  Tate  translate  it.  A few  years  later, 
we  find  him  appointed,  conjointly  with  Brady,  to 
furnish  tlie  church  with  an  im.proved  version  of 
the  Psalms.  If  we  are  staggered  at  a writer  on 
syphilis  being  selected  for  this  work,  we  are 
shocked  to  learn  that,  after  such  employment,  he 
died  in  the  Mint  in  Southwark,  an  absconding 
debtor  and  a drunkard. 

I have  his  translation  now  before  me,  the  title 
of  which  runs  thus  : — 

“ Syphilis:  or,  a Poetical  History  of  the  French  Disease. 
Written  in  Latin  by  Fracastorius,  and  now  attempted  in 
English  by  X.  Tate.  London:  Printed  for  Jacob  Tonson, 
at  the  Judge’s  Head  in  Chancery  Lane  near  Fleet  Street. 
168G.”  (8 VO,  pp.  84.) 

The  volume  begins  wfith  a life  of  Fracastorius, 
from  which  I must  quote  just  one  passage,  in 
which  his  personal  appearance  is  described  : His 
nose,”  says  the  translator,  was  short,  and  turning 
upwards,  by  his  continual  contemplation  of  the 
stars.”  A solemn  warning  this  to  all  astronomers, 
who  may  be  anxious  to  preserve  the  regularity  of 
their  features  ! In  the  poem  itself,  two  charming 
specimens  of  periphrasis  occur ; the  first  is  in  an 
episode,  intended  to  be  unusually  pathetic,  which 
tells  us  how  A youth  of  god-like  form  ” fell  a 
victim  to  the  disease  : — 

Dire  ulcers  (can  the  gods  permit  them  ?)  prey 

On  his  fair  eyeballs,  and  devour  their  day, 

While  the  neat  pyramid  below  falls  mouldering  quite 
away.” 


Was  ever  a nose  so  described  before  ? 

“ Him  neighbouring  Alps  bewail’d  with  constant  dew, 

Ollius  no  more  his  wonted  passage  kne.w, 

Hills,  valleys,  rocks,  streams,  groves,  his  fate  be- 
moan’d, 

Sebinus  lake  from  deepest  caverns  groan’d.” 

The  other  periphrasis  occurs  where  rules  are 
given  for  the  diet  of  patients.  Fowls  are  not  to 
be  eaten. 

“ Forbear  the  drake,  and  leave  Rome's  ancient  friend 
The  Capitol  and  City  to  defend.” 

Jaydee. 

Periodical  Publications  during  the  Twenty 
Years  1712  to  1732  (3"*^  S.  ix.  93.) — While  thank- 
ing Mr.  W.  Lee,  as  I am  sure  every  one  must  do, 
for  the  excellent  list  which  he  has  given  in 
“ N.  & Q.”  of  the  periodicals  published  between 
the  years  1712  and  1732 — a list  which  cannot  fail 
to  be  of  great  service  to  literary  men  and  others, 
and  which  can  only  have  been  compiled  at  the 
cost  of  much  patient  inquiry  — he  will,  I hope, 
allow  me  to  make  one  or  two  additions  and  cor- 
rections as  to  the  papers  of  this  locality.  On 
December  1, 1719,  was  published  the  first  number 
of  the  “ Derby  Postman,  or  a Collection  of  the 
most  material  Occurrences,  Foreign  and  Domes- 
tickj  together  with  an  Account  of  Trade.”  It 
was  printed  by  S.  Hodgkinson,  and  published  at 
three  halfpence.  It  bore  the  arms  of  the  borough 
of  Derby  on  its  title-page.  This  title-page  (of 
No.  8,  published  Jan.  19,  1720)  I have  had  care- 
fully engraved  in  facsimile  and  beg  to  inclose 
copies  for  yourself  and  for  Mr.  Lee.  Under  the 
date  of  1727,  Mr.  Lee  places  (No.  238)  the 
British  Spy,  or  Derby  Postman.  This  is  an  error. 
The  first  number  of  the  British  Spy,  or  Dei'by 
Postman,  was  published  by  S.  Hodgkinson  on 
May  11,  1726.  Of  this  a new  series  was  evidently 
commenced  on  April  6,  1727,  and  it  is  probably 
from  this  series  that  Mr.  Lee  has  taken  his  date. 
Several  numbers  of  each  of  these  series  are  in  my 
own  collection,  as  is  also  what  is,  if  not  unique,  at 
all  events  next  to  it,  the  first  number  of  the  Derby 
Mercury,  published  by  S.  Drewry,  on  March  23, 
1732,  and  which  newspaper  is  still  published  at 
the  present  day.  Llewelltnn  Jewitt,  F.S.A. 

Derby. 

Inscribed  Mortuary  Urns  (3'‘‘^  S.  ix.  119.) — 
The  very  curious  and  important  notice  by  Me. 
Day  might  serve  as  a very  nice  bone  for  Irish 
archseologists  to  pick.  By  ancient  Irish  letters^'' 
I presume  is  meant  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  written 
characters,  which  are  called  Irish  in  Ireland, 
Gaelic  in  Scotland,  &c.  '‘But,  to  keep  well  clear 
of  conjecture,”  as  hlR.  Day  very  justly  observes, 
he  should  be  certain,  in  the  first  instance,  that 
thej^  really  were  mortuary  urns,  and  found  in  a 
tumulus.  The  tricks  played  by  sellers  of  pseudo- 
antiquities are  numerous,  and  well  kept  up  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  day.  I have  seen  as  many  Irisli 
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urns  as  most  persons,  but  I Iiave  never  seen  one  to 
deserve  the  description  of  highly  ornamented ; or 
one  that  had  the  slightest  appearance  of  being 
made  by  a potter’s  wheel.  Urn  burial  is  generally 
understood  to  be  a pre-historic  usage  by  the  best 
known  of  Irish  archaeologists.  W.  Pixkeetox. 

Turkish  Tombstoke  ik  the  Temple  S. 
ix.  36.) — Here  is  a wild  guess  on  the  subject. 
Oould  the  tombstone  in  the  Temple,  and  the  por- 
tion of  another  discovered  in  a shop  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, have  had  any  connection  with  the  Turkey 
merchant  who  sold  coffee  at  ^‘  the  Eainbow  in 
Fleet  Street  ” ? M.  L. 

Churches  dedicated  to  Charles  I.  S.  ix. 
37.) — The  church  at  Tonbridge  Wells  certainly  is 
or  was  merely  a chapel  of  ease,  and  so  is  that  in 
Tavistock  Place,  Plymouth;  the  latter  is  so  de- 
signated from  the  fact  of  its  having  been  built  in 
th.& pai'ish  of  Charles;  just  as  St.  Andrew’s  chapel 
in  the  same  town,  erected  a couple  of  years  earlier, 
was  so  called  from  its  being  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Andrew’s,  Of  late  many  have  chosen  to  call  the 
church  and  the  parish  of  Charles,  Plymouth, 
Charles  the  Martyr ; ” the  inaccuracy  of  which 
is  shown  from  the  parish  having  been  separated 
from  St.  Andrew’s  while  King  Charles  I.  was  still 
living.  The  Long  Parliament,  who  enacted  this 
division,  and  the  building  of  a second  church  in 
Plymouth,  left  the  naming  of  the  new  parish  and 
church  to  the  discretion  of  His  Most  Sacred  Ma- 
jesty; suggesting,  however,  that  if  Charles  I.  ap- 
pointed no  other  name,  they  should  be  called  the 
church  and  parish  of  Charles,  in  testimon)"  of  their 
devotion  to  His  Majesty’s  royal  person,  in  whom 
all  saintly  virtues  were  more  conspicuous  than  in 
any  one  since  the  days  of  the  apostles.  Thus  they 
canonized  the  living  king,  first  as  a saint,”  and 
about  eight  years  after  made  him  a “ martyr.” 
Charles  Church,  Plymouth,  seems  to  have  been 
finished  in  1656;  probably  until  the  Eestoration  it 
was  alv/ays  called  ^^New'  Church,”  the  name  by 
vrhich  many  still  know  it. 

The  church  of  Falmouth  was  built  soon  after 
the  Kestoration,  wFen  the  dedication  to  Charles, 
King  and  Martyr,”  was  in  full  accordance  wuth 
the  just  reaction  against  regicidal  horrors. 

When  were  the  churches  built  at  Peak  Forest 
and  Newton  in  Wem  Are  they  parochial  f j 

L-ELIUS.  j 

Foreign  S.  viii.  309.) — This  "word  is  often  j 
used  as  a noun  in  Hull ; a vessel  is  said  to  have 
come  from  ^-foreign,”  i.e.  from  abroad.  This,  how- 
ever, seems  to  be  a different  case  to  the  “foreign  ” 
of  Kidderminster,  &c.  W.  C.  B. 

Heel-maker  (3"*^  S.  viii.  348.)— Having  oc- 
casion to  look  over  a Hull  directory  for  1806,  I 
noticed  one  VvTlliam  Gale,  described  as  a “ heel- 
cutter,”  which  is,  perhaps,  the  same  as  heel- 
maker.  W.  C.  B. 


Carrikg  = CARRIOK  (3*'^  S.  ix.  97.)  — The 
vulgar  pronunciation  of  carrion  in  this  neighbour- 
hood is  uniformly  carren,  Y^iich,  as  a spoken  w'ord, 
is  in  very  common  usage.  The  putrid  carcase  of 
an  animal  is  called  a carren  (pi.  carrens,  not  often 
heard,  as  the  plural  idea  does  not  often  arise).  The 
term  is  also  applied  to  a bare-boned  w^orn-out 
animal.  It  is  never  used  in  the  collective  sense  of 
carrion,  and  its  use  is  confined  to  the  illiterate. 

Bluet,  ov Blewet  (rhyming  with  cruet),  is  a spoken 
word  used  here  to  designate  the  bluish  mark  re- 
maining after  a bruise.  A nurse-maid  would  say, 
“The  child’s  leg  is  covered  Avith  hluets,''  if  there 
were  bluish  marks  of  bruises  on  it.  Is  this  word 
in  use  elsewhere  P What  is  its  etymology  ? 


Glak  Tywi. 


Bummer  Taverk  (3''^^  S.  ix.  92.)  — I remember 
the  Bummer  Tavern  in  existence  certainly  in  the 
first  decade  of  the  present  century,  if  not  a few 
years  later ; then  bearing,  I believe,  a very  bad 
reputation.  It  was  at  the  end  of  a small  alley  at 
Charing  Cross,  nearly  opposite  to  Drummond’s 
bank ; and  Avas,  I think,  afterwards  occupied  as  a 
printing  office,  belonging  to  either  Mr.  Parker  or 
Mr.  Clowes.  O.  F. 


Pet  Names  (3*^^  S.  ix.  13.)  — How  comes  it 
that  the  abbreviated  names  for  Avomen  affect  a 
monosyllabic  shortness  like  those  we  giA'e  our 
pugs  and  Skyes  ? as  for  instance,  Fan,  Sal,  Liz, 

I Bess,  Poll,  Sue,  Nell,  Moll,  Doll,  Bell,  Peg,  and 
so  Oil ; while  those  for  men  are  dissyllables,  as 
Johnny,  Jacky,  Tommy,  Willy,  Billy,  Jimmy, 
Jemmy,  Dicky,  Bobby,  Georgy,  Dainty  Davie, 
Harry,  Jeriy,  Ton}',  Toby,  Neddy,  Charly,  Percy, 
Christy  (Kersty),  &c. 

A correspondent  (Jan.  6)  takes  a different  view, 
which  he  fortifies  w^ith  some  Semitic  examples : 
“ and  otherwheres,  as  man,  woman — homo,  ho- 
mina,  puer,  puella”;  and  asks,  “ Is  there  a phi- 
losophy in  this  F ” i.  e.  in  his  Anew  of  the  use. 
If  we  have  homo,  liomvna ; puer,  puella,  AA'e  hai  e 
also  homme,  femme ; lad,  lass;  hoy,  girl,  and  other- 
Avheres,  Kerr,  Fru ; Mand,  Qvind,  &c. 

I believe  there  really  is  no  rule  for  either  view, 
otherAvise  than  that  a monosyllabic  or  dissyllabic- 
use  of  a name  depends  on  the  personal  character 
of  the  individual,  masculine  or  feminine,  to  whom 
it  is  applied.  No  Kichy  Turpin  on  a Black  Bessie 
could  have  performed  the  feat  of  the  renowned 
Dick  on  Black  Bess.  Fancy  Mr.  Ketch  being 
styled  Johnny,  or  eA'en  Jacky. 

This,  too,  is  exemplified  in  the  case  of  Bums. 
Boh  Burns,  the  unwelcome  gauger,  Bohhy  Burns, 
the  life  and  glory  of  the  pothouse,  the  pet  and  de- 
light of  all  the  lasses ; Bohert  Burns,  the  immortal 
poet  who  wrote  the  ode  to  “ Mary  in  Heaven,” 
whereas  Moll  had  aHvays  “ bedraggled  tail.” 

If  I Avere  personally  acquainted  with  0.  T.  W., 

I Avould  tell  him  at  once  whether  his  name  J. 
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means  James,  Jemmy,  or  Jem.  If  lie  has  read 

Uncle  Tohy,'’  a good  deal  will  be  suggested  by 
P TeISTPvAM. 

Worcester  Queries:  Brandt  S.  ix.  11, 
87.) — Your  correspondent,  W.  A.  Scott  Robert- 
son, will  find,  from  Mr.  C.  Tovey’s  History^  Ma- 
nufacture^ ami  Properties  of  British  and  Foreign 
Spirits,  that  lie  is  in  error  in  supposing  ^^aqua 
vitae  ” was  invented  by  Raymond  Lully  in  tlie 
fifteenth  century.”  At  pp.  3 and  4,  I read : — 

“ Amoldus  de  Villa  Nova  [Arnauld  de  Villeneuve],  a 
chemical  physician  of  the  thirteenth  centuiy,  is  the  first 
author  who  speaks  explicitly  of  an  intoxicating  spirit 
obtained  by  the  distillation  of  wine,  and  he  describes  it  as 
a recent  discovery.  . . . His  disciple,  Raymond  Lully,  of 
Majorca  . . . imagined  that  the  discovery  of  this  aqua 
vitce,  as  it  was  called,  indicated  the  approaching  consum- 
mation of  all  things— the  end  of  the  woidd.  From  a pas- 
sage in  his  Testamentum  Novissimum,  it  would  appear 
that  the  production  of  alcohol  from  wine  was  familiar  to 
his  contemporaries  (p.  2,  ed.  August,  1571).  In  his  Che- 
mical Theatre,  written  towards  the  conclusion  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  Raymond  Lully  describes  the  distil- 
lation of  ardent  spirits  thus  : — ‘ Limpid  and  well -fla- 
voured Red  or  White  W^ine  is  to  be  digested  tweiiW  days 
in  a close  vessel  by  the  heat  of  fermenting  horse-dung, 
and  then  to  be  distilled  in  a sand  bath  with  a very  gentle 
fire.  The  true  water  of  life  will  come  over  in  precious 
drops,  which,  being  rectified  by  three  or  four  successive 
distillations,  wdil  afford  the  wonderful  quintessence  of 
wine.’  ” 

In  bis  Chapter  on  Brandy,”  Mr.  Tovey  gives 
the  following  derivation  of  the  word  : — 

“ Braxdy.  Dutch,  Brand-wijn ; Sw.,  Braen-win;  Ger. 
Brand-wein  — Brand,  i.  e.  burned,  and  toein  corrupted 
into  y,  making  Brandy  in  English  ; Fr.  BrandevinT 

Brandy  deriving  its  name  from  the  method  of 
its  manufacture  — burnt  wine — must  have  been 
known,  if  not  mentioned,  by  the  name  ^‘brandy” 
long  previous  to  the  seventeenth  century.  J^r. 
Tovey,  in  his  very  interesting  and  useful  book, 
gives  atpp.  123 — 126  (chapter,  ^‘Whisky,”)  some 
curious  facts  relative  to  aqua  vitee,”  or  acqua  de 
vite  water  of  the  vine  ”),  as  the  product  of  the 
still  was  early  known  in  Italy. 

These  references  probably  will  be  of  little  value 
to  Mr.  Noake^  but  as  it  may  occur  to  nobody 
else  to  make  a note  of,”  and  correct  Mr.  Scott 
Robertson’s  slip  of  the  pen,  I venture  to  do  so. 

S.  R.  T.  Mayer. 

Gloucester. 

F.  C.  H.  is  correct  in  attributing  the  word 
electrum,  as  indicating  a metallic  compound,  to  a 
much  earlier  period  than  the  reign  of  Edward  IV. 
It  is  mentioned  by  Tertullian,  but  not  in  his 
Apology.  I beg  to  supply  the  exact  references, 
and  to  give  Tertullian’s  words : — 

“ Nam  et  testam  licet  ex  argilla  confectam,  jam  non 
argillam  vocabo,  sed  testam  : et  electrum,  licet  ex  auro  et 
argento  federatum,  nec  argentum  tamen  nec  aurum  ap- 
pellabo,  sed  electrum.’’^  — Advers.  Hermog.  cap.  25,  fol. 
278  C.  ed.  Paris,  1641. 


In  his  treatise  Adv.  Praxeam,  Tertullian  illus- 
trates the  union  of  the  two  natures  in  the  person 
of  our  Lord  by  a reference  to  the  same  composite 
metal ; and  contrasts  the  perfect  distinctness  of 
those  two  natures  in  our  Lord  with  the  fusion  of 
gold  and  silver  in  electrum. 

“ Si  enim  Sermo  [i.  e.  the  Divine  Aoyos]  ex  transfigu- 
ratione  et  demutatione  substantije  caro  factus  est,  una 
jam  erit  substantia  Jesus  ex  duabus,  ex  came  et  spiritu 
mixtura  quasdam,  ut  electrum  ex  auro  et  argento  ; et  in- 
cipit  nec  aurum  esse,  i.  e.  spiritus,  neque  argentum,  i.  e. 
caro,  dum  alterum  altero  mutjitur,  et  tertium  quid  effi- 
citur  ....  Quod  si  tertium  quid  esset  ex  utroque  con- 
fusum,  ut  electrum,  non  tam  distincta  documenta  parerent 
utriusque  substantiae.” — Adv.  Praxeam,  cap.  27,  fol.  659  d, 
660  b. 

As  F.  C.  II.  does  not  supply  the  reference  to 
Pliny,  I add  that  it  will  be  found  in  lib.  ix.  c.  40. 
His  words  are : — 

“ Nec  habent  finem  vitia,  juvatque  ludere  impendio,  et 
luxus  geininare  miscendo,  itermnque  et  ipsa  adulterare 
adulteria  naturae  ; sicut  argentum  auro  confundere,  ut 
electra  fiant ; addere  his  cera,  ut  Corintliia.” 

II.  W.  T. 

Beme  Lyght  (3’''^  S.  ix.  62.)  — The  quotation 
from  Dr.  Rock  (The  Chitrch  of  our  Fathers')  in  ex- 
planation of  this  term,  is,  I venture  to  think,  calcu- 
lated to  mislead,  in  some  respects,  without  some 
further  comment.  The  rood  beam  was  always 
placed  at  the  western  end  of  the  chancel,  in  parish 
churches,  or  choir  in  cathedral  and  great  collegiate 
churches.  The  rood  beam,  in  course  of  time, 
became  not  merely  the  support  of  the  Holy  Rood, 
but  also  of  the  gallery  or  loft,  in  connection,  on 
the  framed  front  of  which,  and  immediately  oppo- 
site the  rood,  so  as  to  throw  its  light  full  on  the 
sacred  sculpture,  the  Beme  lyght,”  or  lights,  for 
the  number  was  not  limited  to  one,  was  placed. 
In  the  vast  majority  of  churches,  in  this  country  at 
least,  the  space  under  the  rood  loft  was  filled  in 
with  light,  open,  wooden  screen-work,  to  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  door,  and  thence  with  solid 
framing,  richly  painted  with  figures  of  the  saints ; 
and  in  all  these  cases  the  screen  did  not  form  a 
reredos  at  all.  It  was  only  in  cathedral  or  great 
collegiate  churches  in  which  the  screen  with  its 
rood  loft  was  constructed  of  stone,  and  so  spacious 
as  to  admit  of  a small  chapel  or  chapels  contain- 
ing an  altar  within  it,  that  the  screen  could  ever 
serve  the  purpose  of  a reredos.  As  the  name 
implies,  a reredos  is  '' 
less  richly  decorated, 

Yorick  (3"^  S.  ix.  60.)— York  is  commonly  called 
Yorack  in  Yorkshire,  and  is,  I conceive,  the  origin 
of  the  name  Yorick,  there  occurring  no  such  names 
in  the  eloquent  Latin  writer  from  whom  Shak- 
speare  derived  many  incidents  in  his  play  of 
Hamlet.  The  origin  of  the  word  York  is  unques- 
tionably Ehoracum,  pronounced  Evoracum.  A 
similar  corruption  occurs  in  the  name  of  a village 


tne  wall  or  screen,  more  or 
immediately  behind  an  altar. 

J.  S.  C. 
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situated  Ibetween  North  and  South  Cave  in  York- 
shire, ^vertho?'pe,  called  Yalitrup.  Sterne,  so  long- 
resident  in  York,  tells  one  of  his  most  touching 
stories  on  poor  Yorick.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
ground  for  the  supposition  that  Yorick  is  a cor- 
ruption of  George.  T.  J.  BucktojST. 

Filius  Natuealis  S.  viii.  409,  032 ; ix. 
89.)  — When  I penned  the  note  which  appears 
on  p.  89  of  the  present  volume,  I was  unaware 
of  any  departure  having  keen  made  from  the 
practice  of  the  Court  of  Probate  as  there  stated ; 
but  I have  since  seen  the  probate  of  a will  granted 
in  January,  1866,  in  which  the  testator’s  brothers 
are  described  simply  as  the  brothers  of  the  de- 
ceased ; ” the  qualifying  and  apparently  contra- 
dictory adjectives,  ‘‘natural  and  lawful,”  being 
omitted.  I conclude,  therefore,  that  we  may  con- 
sider the  old  custom  to  have  been  abandoned  by 
the  Court.  W.  H.  Htjsk. 

The  following  expression  occurs  in  the  surrender  j 
of  the  Priory  of  St.  Andrew,  Northampton,  printed  j 
in  Weever’s  Fimcn'ol  Monuments: — j 

“ Most  liartely  beseching  Almyglity  God,  to  grant 
your  highnes,  with  the  noble  prince  Edward  your  graces 
most  noble  and  naturall  sonne,  next  vnto  your  grace  the 
most  precious  iuell,”  &c. 

J.  T.  F. 

The  College,  Hurstpierpoint. 


CoiJET  Etiquette  (3'’^  S.  ix.  78.)  — If  your 
correspondent  R.  C.  L.  will  turn  to  Gay’s  ballad, 
he  will  find  an  answer  to  his  query.  Perhaps 
you  will  venture  to  print  one  stanza  : — 

“ II. 


“ For  when  as  Nelly  came  to  France, 
(Invited  by  her  cousins), 

Across  the  Tuileries  each  glance 
Kill’d  Frenchmen  by  whole  dozens. 
The  King,  as  he  at  dinner  sat. 

Did  beckon  to  his  hussar. 

And  bid  him  bring  his  tabby  cat. 

For  charming  Nell  to  buss  her.” 

Workington. 


I 

H.  C. 


Mint  Makes  on  Feench  Coins  (3’'*^  S.  ix.  79.) 
I am  glad  to  see  a query  on  this  subject,  as  the 
one  sent  by  me  on  the  mint  marks  of  the  present 
French  coinage  (3''^  S.  vii.  259)  received  no 
answer.  The  mint  mark  of  Strassburgh  is  HB,  or 
BB,  joined  in  manner  mentioned  by  W.  S.  J.  The 
legend  cues  . eegn  . vinc  . impee  (smpee  is  a mis- 
take), which  stands  for  Christus  regnat ^ vincit,  im- 
perat,  is  found  on  almost  all  the  double  Louisd’or 
of  Louis  XV.  and  XVI.  I cannot  say  whether 
W was  used  as  a mint  mark  on  old  French  coins  or 
not,  but  it  is  very  common  on  the  five  and  ten 
centime  pieces  of  Napoleon  III.  There  is  a very 
curious  mint  mark  on  a “ Burgundy”  ducat  of 
Louis  XIV,,  viz.,  IL.  I should  very  much  like  to 
know  anything  about  it.  The  arms  on  the  reverse 
of  this  coin  are.  Quarterly  1 and  4 France ; 2,  Old 


Burgundy;  3,  New  Burgundy.  Fliessbach,  who 
is  generally  very  explicit,  mentions  this  mint  mark, 
but  does  not  explain  it  in  any  'v^’ay.  Neither  can 
I understand  the  meaning  of  the  TB  on  the  Strass- 
burgh coins;  the  old  coins  of  the  town,  when 
German,  had  no  mint  mark;  and  those  on  the 
money  of  the  bishops  of  Strassburgh  are  generally 
part  of  their  famil}^  arms.  I have  noticed  the  fol- 
lowing mint  marks  on  five-centime  pieces;  the 
letter  in  brackets  is  under  the  eagle  on  the  re- 
verse : — 

Greyhound’s  head,  1853,  lamp  ( W). 

1853,  lion  (D). 

1854,  bee  (EB). 

1855,  hammer  and  pick  (B), 

Anchor  . . . 1856,  hand  (A). 

1861,  bee  (A). 

The  mark  here  put  first  is  to  the  right  of  the  date. 
There  are  doubtless  a great  many  other  varieties. 
Latterly  all  the  coins  have,  I think,  been  struck  in 
Paris  (perhaps  some  in  Lyons). 

JOHN  Davidson. 

Numismatic  Qheeies  : Geeman  Coins  (3’’'^  S. 
iv.  306.) — I find  these  queries  have  not  been  an- 
swered, so  send  my  version.  E,  P.  has  made  it 
rather  a difficult  question,  by  not  describing  the 
arms,  merely  saying  “a  shield  of  arms.” 

1.  A Kronen  thaler  of  Albert  and  Elizabeth, 
Archduke  and  Duchess  of  Austria,  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Burgundy,  Lords  of  Thorn.  If  the 
arms  had  been  specified,  then  one  could  say  for  a 
certainty  whether  bveg  stands  for  Burgundy,  or 
Burgau.  Again,  toen  may  not  be  Thorn,  or 
Torunium  (its  arms  are — a three -towered  castle 
in  a shield,  supported  by  an  angel). 

2.  A one-third  or  more,  probably  two -third 
Kronen  thaler  piece : max  . hen  . d . g . aechie- 
PiscoPHS  COLONIENSIS  PEINCEPS  EL  . (.P).  Reverse. 
EPiscopus  et  PEINCEPS  LEODiENSis  (Liege)  DVX 
EVLLONIENSIS  MAECHIO  EEANCHIMONTIVM  COMES 
LOSSiENis  HOENATVSQHE.  Maximilian  Henry  of 
Bavaria,  Bishop  of  Liege  (1650 — 1688). 

Is  E.  P.  quite  sure  that  the  last  contraction  on 
the  obverse  is  el  . ? I think  it  must  be  b.  a.  ; 
then  the  legend  would  run  “ Auchbishop  of 
Cologne,  Prince  of  Bavaria.” 

The  following  are  the  arms  of  Liege  (Liittich)  : 
Quarterly  : 1.  Gules,  a pillar  arg.,  surmounted  by 
a cross,  or  (Liege).  2.  Gules  a fess  arg.  (duke- 
dom of  Bouillon).  3,  Arg.  three  green  lions, 

2 and  1 (the  Markgraviate  of  Franchimont).  4. 
Barry  of  eight  gules  and  or  (county  of  Loss). 
Sometimes  the  arms  of  the  county  of  Horn  (or 
three  horns  gules)  are  added,  then  the  arms  of 
Liege  are  put  into  an  escutcheon  of  pretence. 

John  Davidson. 

P.  S.  On  the  coin  of  a Bishop  of  Liege,  who 
was  also  a prince  of  Bavaria  (1752),  the  arms 
given  are  those  of  Bavaria  only. 
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By  and  By  : Pkesently'  S.  ylii.  348.) — | 
The  meaning  of  “presently’^  has  undoubtedly  | 
changed.  B.  f/.  Lord  Coke,  in  defining  a jomture,  I 
•writes : — j 

“ A competent  livelihood  ‘of  freeholds  for  the  wife,  of  i 
lands,  tenements,  Sec.,  to  take  effect  'presently  in  posses-  j 
sion  or  profit  after  the  decease  of  her  husband,”  Sec. — ; 
Go.  Lit.,  36  h.  : 

Your  correspondent  H,  W.,  however,  is  scarcely  1 
correct  in  stating,  without  qualification,  that  its  j 
meaning  used  to  be  ‘at  present,’  or  ‘immedi-  i 
ately.’  ” The  word  has  always  implied  in  itself 
an  element  of  futurity.  Tlie  transition  has  been 
from  its  signifying,  as  in  the  above  extract,  “im- 
mediately after  a future  event,  directl}^  or  indi- 
rectly alluded  to,”  to  “ immediately  after  time 
present  f its  modern  sense.  The  word  was  never,  I 
believe,  used  colloquially  in  the  sense  of  “ imme- 
diately ” until  recently.  A.  Iv.  11. 

Hull. 

Noreolk  Poets  (3’'*^  S.  ix.  14, 100.)  — I rather 
wonder  at  the  omission,  among  the  local  poets  of 
Norfolk  whose  fame  has  been  more  limited,  of 
the  name  of  Cornelius  Whur,  of  Pulham,  St. 
Mary  Magdalen.  lie  was  an  itinerant  preacher,  of 
humble,  unassuming  manners,  who,  in  his  leisure 
hours,  produced  a considerable  number  of  poems, 
generally  of  a very  pleasing  character,  and  evin- 
cing great  shrewdness  of  observation  and  habits  of 
reflection.  His  first  poetical  attempts  appeared 
in  a small  volume,  entitled  Village  Musings,  in 
1837.  Soon  after  he  published  Gratitudes  Offer- 
ing, and  this  was  followed  by  The  Village  Gar- 
land, 1848 ; and  shortly  after  the  unpretending 
author  died.  F.  C.  II. 

Mrs.  Barbauld  never  resided  in  Norwich,  or  in 
Norfolk.  See  Memoir,  by  Lucy  Aikin,  prefixed 
to  Mrs.  Barbauld’s  Works,  London,  1825 ; and 
“ N.  & Q.,”  S.  X.  86.  S.  W.  Eix. 

Beccles. 

Marmontel^  the  “Percy  Anecdotes”  (3’''^ 
S.  ix.  98.)  — I believe  Lord  Lyttelton  is  not  far 
out  in  his  suspicion  that  the  Percy  Anecdotes  were 
a mere  catchpenny.  Such  has  been  all  along  my 
own  opinion,  though  the  -work  took  greatly,  I re- 
member, when  it  first  appeared probably  from 
the  attractive  nature  of  its  contents.  Nothing 
surely  could  be  more  glaringly  false  than  the  ac- 
count of  Marmontel.  The  series  called  the  Percy 
Anecdotes  extended  to  twenty  volumes,  18mo  ; and 
some  judgment  maybe  formed  of  their  attractive-  I 
ness  from  the  remarkable  commendation  of  Lord  j 
Byron,  who  said  : — I 

“ No  man  that  has  any  pretensions  to  figure  in  good  1 
society  can  fail  to  make  himself  familiar  with  the  Percy  \ 
Anec'dotesP  | 

This,  however,  amounts  to  little  more  than  a ' 
recommendation  to  peruse  them  to  those  who  ^ 
aspired  to  tell  a good  story,  true  or  false.  They  , 


appeared  as  the  joint  production  of  Sholto  and 
Reuben  Percy,  Brothers  in  the  Benedictine  Monas- 
tery of  Mount  Benger ; but  the  real  compiler  was 
Mr.  Byerly,  editor  of  the  Literary  Chronicle,  the 
Star,  and  the  Mirror.  lie  died  July  28,  1826.* 

F.  0.  11. 

Quotations  and  References  wanted  (3’’‘*  S. 
ix.  79.)  — A little  help  is  better  than  none  ; and 
so  I send  two  answers,  whicli  are  all  I am  at 
present  able  to  furnish.  The  passage  of  St.  Au- 
gustin, “ Surgunt  indocti,”  etc.,  is  not  quoted  cor- 
rectly. These  are  tlie  exact  words  : — 

“ Surgunt  indocti  et  cceluin  rapiunt,  et  nos  cum  doc- 
trinis  nostris  sine  corde,  ccce  ubi  volutamur  in  caiTie  et 
sanguine.” — Confess.  L.  viii.  c.  8. 

Another  quotation  is  given  thus : “ Prsecepta 
docent,  exempla  movent.”  I much  doubt  if  the 
sentiment  is  to  be  found  anywhere  in  these 
words,  at  least  in  any  original  author.  The  fol- 
lowing passages  of  tv/o  of  the  holy  Fathers  express 
the  maxim  very  energetically : — 

“ Validiora  sunt  exempla,  quajn  vei’ba.” — S.  Leo.  Servi. 
de  Jejun. 

“ Validior  operis  quain  oris  vox. — Yox  oris  sonat,  vox 
operis  tonat.” — St.  Bern..  Serm.  o in  Cantic. 

F.  C.  H. 

2.  Related  with  authorities  in  Wanley’s  IVon- 
ders,  book  iv.  ch.  xii.,  London,  1806. 

3.  Ibid.,  ch.  xviii. 

12.  Solin.,  cap.  xxvii.  (al.  xl.). 

21.  Plutarch.  See  Taylor,  vol.  iv.  457.  Eden’s 
edition.  Edw.  Marshall. 

Query  No.  3 doubtless  refers  to  a legend  of 
Judas  Iscariot.  See  Mrs.  Jameson’s  Sacred  and 
Legendary  Art,  vol.  i.  p.  235  j or  to  an  old  Italian 
legend  of  St.  John  Chrysostom : see  the  same 
volume,  p.  317.  A.  H.  Bates. 

Edgbaston. 

Dr.  Crotch  (3''^’  S.  ix.  14.)  — “ Some  Account 
of  Little  Crotch  ” will  be  found  at  p.  311  of 
Baines  Barrington’s  Miscellanies,  4to,  Lond.,  1781. 
The  following  advertisement  of  an  entertainment 
given,  in  the  child’s  name,  in  1780  (when  he  was 
nearly  five  years  of  age),  may  prove  not  unaccept- 
able to  Fleda,  and  other  readers  of  “ N.  & Q,.”  : — 

“ By  Permission  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain.  For  the 
Benefit  of  Master  Crotch,  the  Musical  Child.  At  the 
Pantheon  on  Friday  Morning  next  will  be  a Public 
Breakfast,  with  a Grand  Concert  of  Vocal  and  Instru- 
mental Music.  Between  the  Acts  of  the  Concert  Master 
Crotch,  the  Musical  Child,  will  perform  on  the  Organ. 
First  Act ; Overture  ; Song,  Signor  Manzoletto  ; Sonata, 
Harpsichord,  Mr.  dementi ; Song,  Signora  Pozzi ; Con- 
certo, Oboe,  Mr.  Le  Brun.  Second  Act : Concerto,  Vioiin, 
Mr.  Cramer;  Song,  Signor  Manzoletto ; Solo,  Violoncello, 
Mr.  Cervetto ; Song,  Signora  Pozzi ; Symphony.  To 
begin  at  One  o’clock. 

Tickets,  Half  a Guinea  each,  may  be  had  of  Mrs. 
Crotch,  at  Mrs.  Hart's,  Milliner,  two  Doors  from  the  Top 

[*  Vide  also  “ N.  & Q.”  D*  S.  vii.  214.— Ed.  J 
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of  St.  James’s  Street ; at  Mr.  Barker’s,  Perfumer,  Albe- 
marle Street ; at  Mr.  Martin’s,  atch  and  Clock  Maker, 
No.  27,  opposite  the  Royal  Exchange,  Cornliill ; and  at 
the  Office  at  the  Pantheon.” — Public  Advertiser,  Wednes- 
day, May  24,  1780. 

W.  H.  Husk. 


Sir  Thomas  or  Sir  Charlrs  Ixglebt  (3’''^  S. 
ix.  18.)— Mb.  Foss  names  Sir  Tliomas  Ingleby  as 
an  instance  of  a judge  who  returned  to  liis  prac- 
tice at  the  bar.  Ts  it  Sir  Thomas  or  Sir  Charles 
Ingleby  ? In  Abbott’s  Journal  published  by  the 
Chetham  Society  (yol.  Ixi.  1864),  he  is  called  Sir 
Charles  Ingleby.  In  a note  reference  is  made  to 
Foss,  vol.  iv.  p.  62,  and  to  depositions  from  York 
Castle  (Surtees  Society,  toI.  xxvii.  p.  49),  but  I 
have  not  these  works  at  hand  to  see  if  they  corre- 
spond with  Me.  Foss’s  communication  in  your 
columns  above  referred  to.  A.  E.  L. 

Atlantic  Carle  Telegraph  S.  viii.  204, 
276.) — In  reference  to  ]\Ir.  Pixkihiton's  remarks 
’on  the  scientific  point,  I am  sorry  to  concur  with 
him  as  to  the  deficiency  of  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  voltaism  (—magnetic  elec- 
tricity) which  unfortunatel}'  prevails.  But  in 
respect  of  the  facts  of  conveying  messages,  Jai 
France  is  confirmed  by  hlr.  George  Dodd,  in  one 
of  his  able  articles  in  the  Companion  to  the  Alma- 
nac (1866),  p.  20 : — 

Queen  Victoria  and  President  Buchauan  congratu- 
lated each  other  in  telegrams,  which  reached  their  destin- 
ation in  an  hour  or  two.  Her  Majesty’s  message  con- 
tained the  words;  ‘The  Queen  is  conyinced  that  tlie 
President  will  join  with  her  in  fcryontly  hoping  that  the 
electric  cable,  -which  now  connects  Great  Britain  with  the 
United  States,  will  proye  an  additional  link  between  the 
two  nations,  whose  friendship  is  founded  upon  their  com- 
mon interests  and  reciprocal  esteem.’  The  Lord  Mayor 
of  London  and  the  Maj  or  of  New'  York  exchanged  greet- 
ings ; and  so  did  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company  -with 
the  Newfoundland  Telegraph  Company.  The  cable  spoke 
for  twenty-fiye  days,  conyeying  129  messages,  containing 
1474  words,  from  Ihigland  to  A merica ; and  bringing 
back  271  messages,  containing  2885  w'ords,  from  America 
to  England.  But  these  4359  w'ords  finished : the  cable 
became  w'eak  in  yoice,  and  never  spoke  after  1st  Septem- 
ber, 1858  ; its  insulation  was  ruined  from  some  cause 
never  ascertained^ 

These  two  last  words  coilainly  admit  of  doubt. 

* T.  J.  Buck  TON. 

Brixton  Hill. 

Uncommon  Rhymes  (3’‘‘’  S.  ix.  102.)— I beg  to 
dissent  entirely  from  Mr.  Skeat’s  idea,  that 
*Yhyme”  should  be  spelt  as  ^Hlrne.”  If  he  re- 
fers to  the  dictionaries  either  of  Brockett  or 
.Tamieson,  he  will  find  that  lime  ” is  a word 
totally  inconsistent  with  any  idea  of  poetic  lines. 

George  Yeee  Irving. 

Sizes  of  Books  (O"^  S.  ix.  83.)— I am  glad  to 
see  it  is  at  last  acknowledged  that  the  correct 
description  of  book  sizes  has  become  impossible,” 
in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  machinery 
for  making  paper.  It  surely  becomes  necessary 


to  devise  some  method  which  will  permit  biblio- 
graphers and  others  to  relegate  to  limbus  such 
barbarisms  as  sixteenmo,  thirty-twomo,  &c.,  and 
A'et  enable  them  accurately  to  describe  the  new- 
sized books. 

The  simple  plan  I would  suggest  is  to  use  the 
measure  of  inches ; so  that  a book  would  be  de- 
scribed as  5|-  by  81-  inches,  or  more  briefly 
o4  X 84,  10  X 7,  and  so  on.  We  should  then  be 
able  at  once  to  dispense  with  royal,  super-royal, 
demy,  crown,  super-imperial,  imperial,  medium, 
and  foolscap, — all  of  which,  although  grown  fa- 
miliar, are  both  puzzling  and  longwinded. 

Some  years  ago  I made  the  suggestion  to  the 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Know- 
ledge for  their  Bibles  and  Prayer-books;  and  on 
referring  to  a recent  Catalogue,  I find  that  they 
have  so  far  adopted  it  in  a table  as  to  represent  in 
indies  the  respective  sizes  of  those  books. 

W.  H.  S. 

Sacrifice  of  Red  Cocks  in  the  East  and 
West  (3*''^  S.  viii.  413.) — The  sacrifice  alluded  to 
by  Croker  is  mentioned  in  Jacobus  Grace,  Kilkcn- 
nicnsis  Annales  Hihernice,  published  for  the  Irish 
Archieological  Society,  mdcccxlii. 

“[A.  D.]  1325.  Ricardus  Ledered,  episcopus  Ossori- 
eusis,  citavit  Aliciaui  Ketil,  ut  se  purgaret  de  heretica 
pravitate  ; quce  magi®  convicta  est,  nain  certo  compro- 
batum  est,  quendam  demonem  incubum  (nomine  Robin 
Artisson)  concubuisse  cum  ea,  cui  ipsa  obtulerat  novem 
gallos  rubeos,  apud  quendam  pontem  lapideum  in  quadri- 
via.” 

2. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

The  IVorhs  of  Lord  Macaulay  complete.  Edited  by  his 

Sister,  Lady  Trevelyan.  In  Eight  Vohanes.  (Long- 
man.) 

As  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  until  that  much  talked 
of,  but  we  trust  far  distant  day  — “ when  some  traveller 
from  New'  Zealand  shall,  in  the  midst  of  a vast  solitude, 
take  his  stand  on  a broken  arch  of  London  Bridge  to 
sketch  the  ruins  of  St.  Paul’s” — the  w'’'Hings  of  Lord 
Macaulay  will  hold  a foremost  place  in  tho  literature  of 
this  country,  it  cannot  be  matter  of  surprise  that  a new 
edition  of  his  collected  works  should  now  be  called  for. 
It  occupies  eight  handsome  and  goodly  volumes,  which 
have  been  produced  under  the  careful  editorship  of  his 
sister,  Lady  Trevelyan  ; and  w'itli  all  the  advantages  of 
printing  and  getting  up  wdiich  the  good  taste  and  ample 
resources  of  Messrs.  Longman  command.  This  new, 
complete,  and  uniform  edition  has  several  advantages 
over  many  of  the  preceding  collections  of  Lord  Macau- 
la3'’s  works.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  in  every  respect  the 
most  complete.  The  first  four  volumes  are  occupied  with 
the  History  of  England,  from  the  Accession  of  James  the 
Second.  The  fifth  volume  commences  the  Essays,  among 
wdiich  w'ill  be  found  the  three  on  “ The  Utilitarian  Philo- 
sophy,” which  Lord  Macaulay  so  long  objected  to  reprint. 
In  the  same  manner  in  the  seventh  volume  w'ill  be  found 
the  severe,  but  no  less  just  than  severe,  article  on  “Bar- 
rere,”  w'hich  so  many  have  longed  to  .sec  republished. 
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This  volume  also  contains,  in  addition  to  his  Biographies 
and  his  Contributions  to  Knight’s  Quarterly  Magazine, 
some  portion  of  what  Lord  Macaulay  placed  on  record  as  a 
jurist  in  the  East,  namely,  the  Introductory  Report  upon 
the  Indian  Penal  Code,  and  the  notes  upon  it,  in  which 
most  of  its  leading  provisions  were  explained  and  de- 
fended. These  papers,  although  the  result  of  the  joint 
deliberations  of  the  Indian  Law  Commission,  of  which  he 
was  President,  were  entirely  written  by  Lord  Macaulay. 
They  are  by  no  means  of  merely  Indian  interest : for, 
while  they  were  the  commencement  of  a new  system  of 
law  for  India,  they  chiefly  relate  to  general  principles  of 
jurisprudence  which  are  of  universal  application.  The  j 
eighth  volume  contains  his  Speeches,  his  Lays  of  Ancient  j 
Rome,  and  his  Miscellaneous  Poems ; among  which  will  j 
be  found,  not  only  the  song  on  “ The  Battle  of  Naseby,”  | 
which  has  so  often  been  asked  for  in  “ N.  & Q.,”  but  also  ] 
The  Cavalier’s  Song  ” and  the  “ Poetical  Valentine  to 
Lady  Maiy  Stanhope,”  which  were  not  included  in  the 
edition  of  Lord  Macaulay’s  Miscellaneous  Writings  pub- 
lished in  1860  and  1865.  A full  and  carefully  compiled 
Index,  occupying  upwards  of  a hundred  double-columned 
pages,  gives  completeness  to  an  edition  of  the  Works  of 
the  great  essayist  and  historian  which  will  delight  all  his 
admirers — an  edition  worthy  of  his  name,  and  conse- 
quently the  best  monument  to  his  memory. 

A Short  Explanation  of  the  Nicene  Creed.  By  A.  P. 
Porbes,  D.C.L.,  Bishop  of  Brechin.  Second  Edition. 
(Parker  & Co.) 

A Treatise  on  Doctrinal  Theology,  which  has  won  its 
way  to  a second  edition  in  these  undogmatic  days,  carries 
its  own  commendation  on  its  title-page.  This  little  vo- 
lume is  intended  for  young  students  in  Theology,  and  is 
the  only  English  commentary  upon  a creed  whose  ab- 
struse terms  require  miich  explanation.  And  while  more 
technical  and  systematic  than  Pearson’s  Exposition  of  the 
Apostles’  CV-eec?,  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  more  popular 
as  well,  never  failing  tu  contrast  modern  errors  with  the 
ancient  dogmas  of  the  Universal  Church. 

JDehrett’s  Illustrated  Peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Under  the  immediate  Re- 
vision and  Correction  of  the  Peers.  1866.  (Dean  & 
Son.) 

Dehrett’s  Illustrated  Baronetage,  Knightage,  and  House  of 
Commons  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Under  imme- 
diate Personal  Revision  and  Correction.  1866.  (Dean  & 
Son.) 

The  editor  and  publishers  of  Debrett  seem  anxious  to 
restore  it  to  its  former  position,  when  Debrett  was  the 
great  authority  on  all  matters  connected  with  the  Peer- 
age and  Baronetage.  They  have  added  this  year  a new 
and  useful  feature  to  each  volume.  To  the  Peerage  they 
have  added  a List  of  the  Members  of  the  Lower  House  of 
Convocation,  and  to  the  Baronetage,  a List  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  with  Biographical  Notices. 

Books  received. — 

The  Book  Worm.  An  Illustrated  Literary  and  Biblio- 
graphical Review.  No.  I.  (Brydges  Street.) 

A Vade  Mecum  for  Malt  Worms;  or  a Guide  to  Good 
Fellows  ; being  a Description  of  the  most  Eminent  Public 
Houses  in  and  about  the  Cities  of  London  and  West- 
minster. (Reprint.) 

We  have  been  intending  for  some  time  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  our  readers  to  a most  quaint  reprint  of  The 
Vade  Mecum  for  Malt  Worms,  but  delayed  doing  so  for 
a reason  which  the  appearance  of  The  Book  Worm  renders 
unnecessary.  1 he  latter  is  well  worth  the  attention  of 
all  lovers  of  old  books,  as  the  former  is  of  the  student  of 
old  customs  and  London  topography. 


The  Archaeological  Institute. — The  arrangements 
for  the  Congress  which  is  to  commence  in  London  on  the 
lOth  of  July  are  nearly  complete.  The  very  Rev.  Dean 
Stanley  will  preside  over  the  Section  of  History;  Mr. 
Beresford  Hope,  M.P.,  over  that  of  A^rchitecture  ; and  Dr. 
Birch,  of  the  British  Museum,  over  that  of  Antiquities. 
The  Mar([uess  Camden,  K.G.,  will  be  President  of  the 
Meeting.  During  the  week  the  Institute  will  devote  one 
day  to  Westminster  Abbey,  and  on  one  day  will  visit 
Windsor  (Jastle,  with  the  special  sanction  of  Her  Majesty. 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WAJiTTED  TO  PURCHASE. 

Dr.  'Wm.  Rour.vso.v’s  History  of  Tottenh-Im,  2 vols.  1810. 

History  of  Eomonto.v,  1839. 

History  op  E.nfiei.d,  2 vols.  1823. 

Letters  statinjj  particulars  and  lowest  price,  carriage  f?-ee,  to  be 
sent  to  Mr.  W.  G.  S.mith,  Publisher  of  “NOTES  &.  QUERIES,” 
32,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


Particulars  of  Price,  &c.,  of  the  following  Books,  to  be  sent  direct 
to  the  gentlemen  by  wb.om  they  are  required,  whose  names  and  ad- 
dresses are  given  for  that  purpose:  — 

Prolostones  a-IcadrmiCaE.  Cantab.  1846  and  1859. 

Wanted  by  Jfr.  J.  E.  Sandi/s,  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 


Rorertson’s  Works.  Vol.  VIII.  8vo  edition,  in  12  vols.,  boards,  1821. 
Published  for  Baynes  & Son. 

Wanted  by  Itev.  George  Iliff,  The  Hall,  Sunderland. 


In  consequence  of  ihe  numher  of  Replies  we  have  in  type,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  request  the  indulgence  of  our  Querists  and  Note-making 
Friends  for  the  postponement  of  many  interesting  communications. 

E.  H.  Cowland  is  a parish  in  the  East  Biding,  six  miles  If NW.  \of 
Great  Driffield. 

J.  B— We  are  obliged  by  the  extract  from  La  France,  ns  vie  have 
no  means  of  testing,  and  thereby,  as  ive  believe,  disproving  M.  Lorenz 
Hulacz  was  120,  and  a veteran  de  la  Guerre  de  Sept  Ans,  we  do  not 
think  it  desirable  to  give  additional  cun'cncy  to  what  vie  believe  a great 
error. 

F.  H.  That  St.  Peter  was  at  Rome,  and  bishop  of  the  .Jewish  converts , 
as  St.  Paul  was  of  the  Gentiles,  is  the  opinion  of  many  scholars,  although 
doubted  by  others. 

Received  with  thanks,  A.T.  F.  P.  (.Plymouth). 

W.  Ireland.  We  do  not  remember  any  popular  rhyme  on  the  subject 
of  Valentine's  Day  falling  on  Ash  Wednesday. 

S.  H.  (Charlwood  Street)  will  see  on  reference  to  our  last  vol.  (3rd 
S.  viii.  2.51,  343),  that  his  suggestion  as  to  the  connection  between  O Dio 
inio ! and  Oh  dear  me  I has  been  anticipated. 

Dr.  E.  F.  Rimbault.  The  author  o/Some  Account  of  Kentish  Town, 
I2mo,  1821,  is  Mr.  William  Elliot. 

T.  W.  A notice  of  the  tavern  sign  of  “ The  Honest  Lawyer  ” may  be 
found  in"'  N.  <&  Q.”  2nd  S.  v.  175. 

Albert  Bottery.  Cole's  Catalogue  of  the  Provosts.  Fellows,  and, 
Scholars  of  King's  College,  Cambn'dge,  is  in  the  British  Museum,  Addit. 

MS.  5814.^ Robert  Masters  published  The  History  of  the  College  of 

Corpus  Chrisii,  Cambridge,  1753,  4to,  which  is  also  in  the  British  Museum. 
We  never  heard  of  his  History  of  King’s  College,  Cambridge. 

OxoNiE.Nsis.  We  must  refer  our  Correspondent  to  the  Gent.  Mag.  of 
1847  li.),  376,  481, 604, /or  the  statement  of  Mr.  Joseph  Blaidon's  claims 
to  the  composition  of  the  air  of  “ Oh,  Nanny,  wilt  thou  gang  ivith  me?” 
Thomas  Carter,  ive  have  every  reason  to  believe,  was  the  actual  composer. 

See  also  “N.  & Q.”  3rd  S.  vii.  179 Archdeacon  Nares  was  the  son  of 

James  Nares,  Mus.  Doc.,  organist  and  composer  to  George  II.  and  III. 

G.  (Liverpool.)  The  couplet  on  King  Henry  II.  occurs  in  Fuller's 
Church  History,  book  iii.  cent.  xii.  sect,  xii  ,guotedfrom  Matthew  Paris, 

p.  151 " Davy  Jones's  locker  ” has  been  noticed  in  “ N.  & Q.”  1st  S. 

iii.  509.  , _ 

R.  S.  Isaac  D' Israel i'.s  "Life  of  Menielssohn  appeared  in  The 
Monthly  Magazine/or  .ImZi/,  1793,  vol.  vi.  p.  39. 

Errata.  — 3rd  S.  ix.  p.  119,  col.  ii.  line  53,  fur  “ Junius  ” reaci 
“ Innes.” 

“Notes*  Queries”  isregisteredfortransmissionabroad. 


Core  op  Asthmatic  Cough  at  the  Age  op  Eighty-Five,  by  Dr. 
Locock’s  Pulmonic  Wafers “ William  Taj'lor,  The  Cape,  Smeth- 

wick, aged  eight} -five,  says  he  for  many  years  suffered  from  a husky, 
asthmatical  cougli.  To  get  rest  at  night  was  almost  out  of  the  question, 
although  he  tried  many  things:  but  for  the  last  four  years,  since  he 
commenced  taking  the  Wafers,  tve  can  insure  a good  night’s  rest;  but  if 
percitance  he  has  none  on  going  to  bed,  he  lies  ‘ barking  and_  cough- 
ing’all  night  long;  he  therefore  says  they  are  the  best  medicine  ever 

ofieied  to  the  public Witness,  R.  Brown,  Chemist,  55,  Spring  Hill. 

Birmingham.”  Sold  at  Is.  2s.  9c?.,  4s.  Gc?.,  and  11s.  per  box, by  all 
Druggists. 
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CONTENTS.— Xo  218. 

NOTES : — Shakespeare’s  Silence  about  Scotchmen  and 
Silver  Forks,  171— Fury  Papers,  No.  3, 172— Irish  Literary 
Periodicals,  173— Cattle  Plague  Record— “ Need-fire”  : a 
Cure  for  Cattle  Plague— " Acts- Apostles”  as  a Name— 
Deerfold:  Hay  — Piccadilly — “ Birds  of  a Feather  flock 
together  ” — Massinger’s  “ Picture  ” and  “ The  Wright’s 
Chaste  Wife,”  175. 

QUERIES  :— St.  Barbe  Baronetcy,  176— Christmas  Decora- 
tions — Draught  and  Draughty  — “ Elegant  Extracts  ” — 
“The  Battle  of  Harlaw ’’—Herwart— Origin  of  the  Word 
“Lack”— Old  Leather  Sellers’  Hall— Medal  of  the  Cheva- 
lier St.  George— An  Orf— St.  Margaret’s,  Lothbury— “ The 
Stage  ’’—Meaning  of  “ Tabled,”  176. 

Queries  with  Answers  Albumazar,  a Comedy,”  178— 
Cork  Periodicals— Caviare ; Nisi  Prius— Mediieval  Latin 
Poets— Hymn,  179. 

REPLIES  : — The  Letters  of  Marie- Antoinette,  180  — Saint 
Michael,  181— Old  Enigmatical  Puzzle,  182— “ The  Jew’s 
Daughter,”  an  Old  Ballad,  i6.— Godfrey  Goodman,  183— 
Chevron,  184— The  Cotswold  Sports — Cagliostro— Anony- 
mous—Pussey— St.  Chrysostom  on  the  Priesthood— Duke 
of  Wellington— Wellington  at  Eton— Lete  Make— “Gart 
Make  ’’—This  and  that— Grown  Daughters  whipped— Dor- 
set Folk  Lore— The  Kangaroo— Peacocks’  Feathers— Works 
on  Fossils— Rhyme  to  Month— Bishop  Skinner— Magpie 

. Superstition— Husbands  at  the  Church  Door— Never  a 
Barrel  the  better  Herring — Strange  Christian  Names — 
Half  Seas  Over— Modern  Latin  Pronunciation — Cambridge 
Dramatic  Queries:  “ The  Frogs”of  Aristophanes— Stephen 
Prentis,  M.A.,  of  Christ’s  College— Sir  Walter  Scott— West 
Square,  Southwark— A Tailor  by  Trade— Maroon,  185. 

Notes  on  Books. 


SHAKESPEARE’S  SILENCE  ABOUT  SCOTCHMEN 
AND  SILVER  FORKS. 

Our  great  poet,  in  his  play  of  Macbeth,  has 
enrolled  no  less  than  eighteen  Scotchmen  in  his 
staff  of  dramatis  personce,  not  including  lords, 
gentlemen,  officers,  soldiers,  murderers,  attendants, 
apparitions,  messengers,  and  all  those  lesser  dra- 
matic geniuses  who  fret  their  little  hour  upon 
the  stage  for  the  not  exorbitant  charge  of  one 
shilling  a night. 

‘‘The  hard,”  as  actors  often  fondly  call  him, 
cannot  he  therefore  accused  of  total  silence  about 
Scotchmen  ; hut  what  we  do  charge  him  with  and 
wonder  at  is,  the  absence  in  his  works  of  sarcasm 
against  a race  then  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  Eng- 
lish people.  It  has  always  been  an  itch  with 
English  writers  to  “ gird  ” at  the  Scotch  from  the 
time  Hogarth  ridiculed  Lord  Bute  to  the  day 
Sydney  Smith  most  unjustly  observed  that  a joke 
could  only  be  driven  into  a Scotchman  by  means 
of  a surgical  operation,  the  name  of  which  I feel 
unwilling  to  give.  This  vein  of  banter  originated 
in^  the  days  of  the  second  Solomon — that  sham- 
bling, spoiled  village  schoolmaster — when  the 
national  pride  had  been  hurt  by  the  new  king’s 
favoritism  towards  his  countrymen,  those  greedy 
swarms  who  had  hurried  to  London,  to  batten 
here  on  southern  wealth  j and  when  tlie  national 


jealousy  had  been  excited  less  justifiably  by  the 
keenness,  industry,  and  stubborn  tenacity  of  the 
needy  new  comers,  whose  enterprising  and  per- 
severing fibre  had  grown  to  a tough  and  wiry  tex- 
ture beneath  colder  skies,  and  in  a hardier  climate 
than  ours. 

The  Scotch  privy’  councillors,  the  new  knights, 
the  murder  of  the  unoffending  fencing-master 
near  Whitefriars  by  the  foolish  and  revengeful 
Lord  Sanquhir,  and  the  threatened  affray  on  the 
Croydon  race-course,  had  roused  the  nation  to 
a dangerously  intense  state  of  irritation.  The 
violence  of  public  feeling — the  anger,  the  vexation, 
the  contempt — were  all  concentrated  in  those  bitter 
words  of  Guy  Faux,  the  vindictive  son  of  the 
Yorkshire  doctor,  in  his  examination  before  the 
Privy  Council — “I  wanted  to  blow  these  Scotch 
beggars  back  to  their  native  mountains.”  More- 
over, we  must  remember,  to  attain  our  full  won- 
der at  Shakespeare’s  abstaining  from  making  fun 
of  the  new  comers,  that  some  of  the  chief  of 
the  poet’s  friends  and  contemporaries  suffered  for 
their  anti-Scottish  zeal.  Tv/o  years  after  the 
second  Solomon  arrived  in  England,  that  robust 
bricklayer  Ben  Jonson;  that  brave  friend  of 
Ben’s,  George  Chapman ; and  that  passionate  sa- 
tirist, John  Marston,  produced  their  philo-emigra- 
tion  comedy  of  Eastivard  Hoe  ! In  some  copies  of 
the  fourth  edition  of  1605,  there  occurs  the  fol- 
lowing obnoxious  passage,  which  all  but  cost 
three  great  poets  their  ears  and  noses  ; for  Solo- 
mon the  Second  was  in  a terrible  taking  and 
threatened  to  use  the  shears  of  the  Carnifex,  and 
those  pretty  freely  too  ; — 

“ You  shall  live  freely  there  (in  Virginia),  without 
sergeants,  or  courtiers,  or  lawyers,  or  intelligencers  (spies), 
only  a few  industrious  Scots,  perhaps,  who,  indeed,  are 
dispersed  over  the  face  of  the  whole  earth ; hut  as  for 
them,  there  are  no  greater  friends  to  Englishmen  and 
England,  wheyi  they  are  out  on't,  than  they  are ; and  for 
my  part,  I would  a hundred  thousand  of  them  were  there, 
for  we  are  all  one  countrymen  here  you  know,  and  we  should 
'find  ten  times  more  comfort  of  them  there  than  we  do 
here.” 

No  doubt  Shakespeare  was  present  at  the  feast 
given  by  Ben  when  he  was  set  at  liberty,  when 
Selden,  the  lawyer,  and  Camden,  the  antiquary, 
listened  to  the  account  Ben’s  great-hearted  mother 
gave  of  the  poison  she  had  prepared  for  herself 
and  son  in  case  the  hangman’s  shears  had  been 
really  used.  Perhaps  then  crabbed  sturdy  Ben 
bantered  his  calmer  friend  of  Stratford  upon  the 
luck  of  the  Essex  party  in  winning  James’s  favour 
and  ousting  the  Eaieigh  faction.  No  doubt  in 
that  symposium  Ben  bantered  Will  for  his  cauti- 
ous policy,  and  subtle,  time-serving,  'COurtier-like 
prudence. 

Nor  is  the  poet’s  silence  about  silver  forks  less 
remarkable  than  that  about  Scotch  adventurers, 
for  the  use  of  the  fork  was  a new  custom  brought 
from  Ital}",  and  was  the  subject  of  constant  discus- 
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sion,  and  praise,  and  ridicule.  Honest  citizens 
delighted  to  see  the  traveller  gallants  brag  and 
flourish  in  the  Paternoster  Kow  ordinaries,  dis- 
playing the  Italian  forks,  which  they  drew  from 
their  pocket-cases.  Is  it  not  remarkable  that 
Shakespeare,  who  makes  Mercutio  talk  all  the 
slang  of  the  fencing-schools,  and  Don  Armado 
quibble  with  all  the  fantastic  pedantry  of  Lilly, 
should  have  overlooked  the  strange  new  custom 
newly  imported  from  Italy  ? How  well  it  would 
have  come  into  the  scene  where  Mistress  Anne 
Page  invites  Slender  in  to  dinner,  or  where  Timon 
feasts  his  false  friends  ! 

That  fantastic  coxcomb,  that  absurd  puzzle- 
headed  egotist,  Thomas  Coryatt,  of  Odcombe,  near 
Yeovil,  in  his  curious  folio  of  Travels  (1611), 
p.  91,  alludes  to  the  custom  as  then  quite  new. 
He  describes  forks  as  used  in  all  Italian  cities  and 
towns,  and  the  custom  not  then  adopted  by  any 
other  nation  in  Christendom. 

The  Italians,  says  the  wise  man  of  Grotham, 
take  great  offence  if  any  one  touches  a dish  of 
meat  with  his  fingers,  considering  the  offender  as 
a transgressor  against  the  laws  of  good  manners, 
and  deserving  to  be  brow-beaten  with  reproachful 
words.  The  poor,  he  says,  use  iron  and  steel  forks, 
the  gentlemen  gold  and  silver.  This  incomparable 
coxcomb  concludes  his  description  of  the  forks  by 
the  following  quaint  and  utterly  pointless  story  : 

“ Hereupon  I myself  thought  good  to  imitate  the  Italian 
fashion,  and  not  only  while  I was  in  Italy,  but  also  in 
Germany,  and  other  times  in  England  since  I came  home. 
Being  once  quipped  for  that  frequent  using  of  my  fork  by 
a certain  learned  gentleman,  a famed  friend  of  mine,  Mr. 
L.  Whitaker,  who  in  his  merry  humour  doubted  not  to 
call  me  at  table  Furcifer^  only  for  using  a fork  at  feeding 
time,  but  for  no  other  cause” 

Perhaps  the  speech  or  silence  of  a great  poet 
on  such  trifling  subjects  is  of  small  importance ; yet 
still,  what  point  that  relates  to  Shakespeare  can  be 
unimportant  to  Englishmen  ? The  commentators 
have  spilt  ink  about  smaller  matters  than  those 
to  which  I have  alluded.  I propose  in  an  early 
number  to  consider  Shakespeare’s  knowledge  of 
Ariosto,  his  silence  about  free-masonry,  and  his 
scanty  acquaintance  with  first-class  scenery,  more 
especially  of  its  two  great  elements,  sea  and  moun- 
tain. Walter  Thornbert. 


PURY  PAPERS.-No.  3.* 

I beg  to  forward  the  third  and  last  extract  from 
the  Pury  Papers  : — 

“ For  Thomas  Pury,  Junior,  Esq.,  Gloucester. 

“ Sir, 

“ His  Highness,  the  Lord  Protect*'  and  y®  Counceil, 
having  issued  forth  orders  and  instrucs’ons  for  y®  securing 
y®  peace  of  y®  Commonwealth,  whereby  yourself  with 
sevei'all  other  persons  are  appointed  to  put  the  same  in 
execus’on  w***  County  of  y®  citty  of  Gloucester,  His 

[*  Concluded  from  p.  29.] 


Highness  hath  commanded  me  upon  receipt  of  y®  s’d 
orders  to  give  notice  thereof  to  the  persons  therein  con- 
cerned, and  to  desire  them  to  meete  and  intend  y®  service 
with  all  care  and ‘diligence.  These  are  therefore  to  desire 
yo"  to  be  present  att  Gloucester  y®  26‘^  day  of  this  In- 
stant, at  which  tyme  and  place  I purpose  through  y®  bles- 
sing of  God  to  give  my  attendance,  to  y®  end‘l  may 
comm’cate  y®  s’d  orders  and  instrucs’ons,  w®^  when  you 
see,  I doubt  not  but  you  will  judge  them  to  be  so  much 
conducinge  to  y®  glory  of  God,  and  y®  publique  peace,  y’‘ 
yo**  will  readily  afford  yo*"  assistance  to  so  good  a work.‘ 

“ I am.  Sir, 

“ Yo*"  servant, 

“ John  Disbkowe. 


“ January  18,  1655.” 


“For  the  Officer  or  Officers  that  Comand  the  Forces  in 
Herefordshire. 

“ Sir, 

_ “ Understanding  there  have  bin  disorders  lately  co- 
mitted  in  Herefordshire,  and  divers  affronts  offer^  by  the 
Cavaliers  to  the  well  affected  cities  therein,  I desire  you 
will  be  assisting  to  Major  Harley  in  keeping  the  peace  of 
y®  country.  Which  is  all  att  present  from 
“ Yo®  very  loving  ' 

“ friend  and  serv*, 

“ George  Monk.” 


“ Whereas  M*^  Edward  Barker  hath  bought  of  one  M*' 
Benedict  Hall  sev’all  quantity es  of  wood  lijng  in  the 
Countyes  of  Glouc*"  and  Monmouth,  a great  part  of  which 
hath  bin  taken  away  by  souldiers  under  the  p^tence  of 
tyth.  These  are  to  require  all  officers  and  souldiers  under 
my  comands  to  forbeare  by  force  to  take  away  the  sayd 
wood,  or  to  oppose  the  sayd  M*"  Barker,  or  whom  he  may 
imploy  to  carry  itt  away,  but  to  oppose  all  tumults  that 
shall  arise  about  the  same,  whereof  not  to  fayle.  Given 
under  my  hands  and  seale  at  St.  Albans,  the  16‘^  day  of 
October,  1648. 

“ T.  Fayrefaxe. 

“ To  all  officers  and  souldiers 
under  my  comands.” 


“ My  Lord, 

“ Colonel  Birch  being  authorised  by  the  Com®*'*  ap- 
pointed for  disbanding  the  army,  to  take  care  of  the  disband- 
ing of  your  Regb  I desire  you  will  observe  such  direcs’ons 
as  you  shall  receive  from  him  in  order  to  that  service, 
and  that  for  that  purpose  you  are  to  draw  the  Reg‘  toge- 
ther to  such  place  or  places  as  the  said  Colonel  Birch 
shall  desire,  and  to  bee  assisting  to  him  with  parties  for 
convoys  for  the  monies  or  other  occasions  for  carrying  on 
the  worke.  His  Ma^y  haying  given  a weeke’s  pay  to  the 
noncommissioned  officers  and  souldiers  of  each  Reg*, 
you  take  upp  the  money  in  the  Country,  and  charge  it 
by  bills  of  Exchange  upon  Mr.  William  Clarke  at  fifteen 
days’  sight,  itt  Avill  bee  answered,  w®'*  is  all  att  present 
“ From  your  LordP*  very  humble  servant 

“ Albemarle. 

“Cockpitt,  11  Oct®,  1660.” 


“ Bv  the  Com‘«®  for  disbanding  the  army,  22***^  October, 
1660. 

“ Ordered, 

“That  the  Regiment  of  foote  und®  the  comand  of  the 
Lord  Herbert  shall  be  disbanded  and  pay*i  off  their  arrears 
on  or  before  the  nyne  and  twentieth  day  of  Octob®  In- 
stant, and  all  officers  and  sold®*  of  the  sayd  regiment ; 
and  to  observe  and  obe}^  all  such  orders  and  direcs’ons  as 
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shall  be  given  by  such  person  or  persons  as  we  shall  au- 
thorize and  appoynt  in  that  behalf.  And  it  is  further 
ordered  that  the  cheife  offic’’*  now  in,  the  heads  of  the 
Eegiment  doo  take  notice  hereof,  and  publish  the  same  to 
y®  companyes,  that  all  things  may  be  ready  against  the 
da}’  of  disbanding. 

“ Albemarle. 

“ Wm.  Pryjtne.  Rob.  Scawen. 

For  Collonell  Thomas  Puiy,  or,  in  his  absence,  to  the 
Officer  in  Cheife  of  the  Lord  Herbert’s  Reg^‘  at  Here- 
ford or  elsewhere.  These. 

“ For  His  Ma‘i®»  Hereford.” 

Special  Service. 

C.  Y.  Ceawley. 

Taynton. 


IRISH  LITERARY  PERIODICALS. 

The  following  list  of  Literary  Periodical  Publi- 
cations^ issued  in  Ireland  from  1730  to  1865,  may 
form  an  interesting  supplement  to  Me.  Lee’s  list 
in  N.  & Q.”  3''d  S.  ix.  72,  92.  It  does  not  pro- 
fess to  be  complete,  but  is  as  nearly  so  as  I have 
been  able  to  make  it.  It  will  be  seen  from  the 
list  of  those  in  the  British  Museum,  that  the  col- 
lection there  is  very  deficient  in  Irish  literary 
periodicals,  and  even  more  so  in  Irish  newspapers. 
Transactions  of  learned  societies  and  book  pub- 
lishing clubs  are  not  included  here.  In  the 
Museum  Catalogue  these  are  entered  under  ^L\ca- 
demies.” 

Any  additions  or  corrections  to  enable  me  to 
complete  the  list  for  my  projected  Bibliotheca 
Hihernica  would  be  most  acceptable  from  your 
correspondents.  These  shall  be  classified  and  for- 
warded to  & Q.”  as  supplementary  to  the 
present  article.  It  will  be  observed  that,  when 
not  stated  otherwise,  I give  the  date  of  the  first 
number  I have  seen  or  heard  of.  For  many  of 
the  remarks,  I am  indebted  to  the  notes  in  Dr. 
P.  R.  Madden’s!  Catalogue  of  his  library,  sold  by 
auction  in  Dublin  in  November  last,"  by  J.  F. 
Jones. 

chronological  list  of  IRISH  LITERARY  PERIODICALS. 

Part  I.  1729  to  1800. 

The  Intelligencer^  London,  1729 — 30,  12mo. 

This  was  first  published  in  Dublin,  and  reprinted  in 
London  in  1730,  12mo.  There  is  a copy  of  the  latter  in 
the  British  Museum  with  MS.  notes  in  a contemporary 
hand.  On  the  title  is  written,  “ By  Dr.  Sheridan  and 
Dr.  Swift,”  and  at  the  end  of  the  following  numbers  are 
written, 

1.  Introduction.  “ D’’  Swift.” 

2.  A vindication  of  M^  Gay.  “ D'’  Swift.” 

o.  A description  of  what'  the  world  calls  Discretion. 
“ D’-  Swift.” 

7.  The  characters  of  Corusodes  and  Eimenio  “ D'' 
Swift.” 

8.  A dialogue  between  Mullinix  and  Timothy.  “ Of 
the  8tli  I only  wrote  the  verses  very  uncorrect  (sic').  D^ 
Swift.” 

9.  The  foolish  methods  of  Education  amomr  the  No- 
bilit}’.  “ Dr  Swift.” 


10.  Tim  and  Gay’s  Fables.  “Of  this  I only  wrote  the 
verses,  and  not  the  last  four  slovenly  lines.  D^  Swift.” 

{^Note. — The  four  alluded  to  are  rather  indecent,  but 
not  worse  than  others  attributed  to  Swift. — J.  P.] 

12.  Sir  R alp  the  patriot,  turned  Courtier.  “The  Tale 
of  Sir  Ralp  was  sent  from  England  by  D^  Swift.” 

15.  A Service  the  Drapier  has  done  his  countr}’,  and 
the  steps  taken  to  ruin  it.  “ The  15th  is  a pamphlet  of 
mine  printed  before,  with  Dr  Sheridan’s  preface,  merely 
for  laziness,  not  to  disappoint  the  town.  Dr  Swift.” 

19.  The  hardships  of  the  Irish,  being  deprived  of  silver 
and  decoyed  to  America.  “ Dr  Swift.” 

The  Magazine  of  Magazines.  Limerick,  1730 — 
31.  8vo. 

Published  by  Welsh,  a piracy  of  an  English  magazine 
of  the  same  title,  commenced  in  Januar}’,  1730,  and  was 
in  being  December  6,  1731.  To  each  number  there  were 
usually  added  four  pages  of  original  Irish  matter  at  the 
end.  It  is  very  rare.  An  imperfect  set  was  sold  at  Dr. 
Madden’s  auction  in  Dublin  in  November,  1865. 

The  Weeldy  Miscellany.  Dublin,  1733 — 4. 

This,  the  first  I can  find,  combines  literature  with 
politics.  It  was  published  by  Exshaw  at  the  Bible 
or  the  Blind  Key,  and  printed  by  S.  Powell.  The  first 
number  is  dated  Thursday,  January  2,  1733 — 4,  and  the 
last  (I  have  seen),  Saturday  January — , 1734.  It  is  a 
small  folio,  well  printed  in  double  columns,  on  poor  paper. 
It  is  divided  into  three  sections  : I.  Discourses,  Political 
and  Moral.  11.  Literary  News,  or  an  account  of  books 
published  at  home  and  abroad.  III.  An  exact  summar}’ 
of  the  news  of  the  week,  with  Remarks  and  Explanations, 
Political,  Historical,  and  Geographical,  where  necessary. 

On  July  4,  1733 — 4,  it  ceased  to  be  published  on  Thurs- 
day, and  the  remaining  numbers  appeared  on  Saturdays, 
price  one  shilling  British  per  quarter.  The  Essays  occupy 
from  a page  to  a page  and  a half : the  literary  news  con- 
sists of  reviews  of  new  books  published  in  England,  and 
the  news  and  advertisements  make  up  the  fourth  page. 
The  essays  are  clever,  the  reviews  carefully  made,  and  the 
news  items  interesting.  There  is  a copy  in  the  British 
Museum. 

The  London  and  Dublin  Magazine ; or,  Gentle- 
man’s  Monthly  Intelligencer,  Dublin  ( Gr.  Falkener), 
1734—5.  8vo. 

Commenced  January  1734,  ended  June  1735.  This 
was  a piracy  of  the  London  Magazine  of  the  same  name, 
to  which  the  title  of  Exshaw' s Magazine  was  given.  This 
reprint  is  very  rare. 

The  Flowers  of  Parnassus ; or,  The  Lady’s  Mis- 
cellany for  1737,  &c.  Dublin  (James  Iloey,  next 
door  to  tbe  Thorsel),  1737.  12mo. 

In  verse,  songs,  epigrams,  &c.  The  volume  in  the 
British  Museum  does  not  state  whether  it  is  the  com- 
mencement or  the  continuation  of  a seifies ; but  being 
entered  under  the  heading  of  periodical  publications,  it  is 
assumed  to  be  so. 

Exshatu’s  Magazine.  Dublin,  1741 — 93.  8vo. 

Commenced  January  1741,  ended  July  1793.  This 
was  a different  periodical  from  The  Weehlv  Miscellany 
of  1733. 

The  Medler.  Dublin,  P.  Wilson,  Dame  Street, 
1743_44.  4to. 

Half  essayist,  half  newspaper,  a sheet  of  four  pages. 
No.  1 appeared  January  5,  1743—4.  No.  26,  and  last, 
June  28,  1744. 
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A Literary  Journal.  Dublin,  1744 — 49.  8vo. 
Edited  and  published  by  the  Rev.  Peter  Droz.  The 
earliest  of  distinct  Irish  literary  periodicals,  consisti)ig  of 
moral  and  literary  essays.  A copy  in  British  Museum. 

The  Tickler.  Dublin,  Gartland,  Essex  Street, 
1748.  8vo. 

. The  author  of  this  satirical  and  sarcastic  publication 
was  Dr.  Paul  Hiffernan.  Its  chief  object  Avas  to  ridicuh? 
Dr.  Charles  Lucas.  It  only  reached  seven  numbers. 

The  Dublin  Spy,  by  Roger  Spy,  Esq.  Dublin, 

1753,  4to. 

The  proprietor  seems  to  liavc  been  James  Eyre  Weeks. 
The  first  number  printed  for  him  Avas  by  James  Byrn  in 
Cook  Street,  afterwards  by  John  Pletchcr.  Tliere  ai)pear.s 
to  have  been  another  journal  of  the  same  name,  Avhich  tin? 
proprietor  of  this  one  calls  a Counterfeit  Spi/ : liis  one,  he 
tells  us,  is  distinguished  by  a Avoodcut  on  the  first  page  of 
a square  and  compass.  No.  1 appeared  August  27,  17.53, 
and  No.  23,  for  NoAmmber  20,  completes  the  first  Amlume. 
Vol.  ;ii.  commenced  NoAminber  22,  1754,  and  ends  with 
No.  45,  March,  1754.  There  is  a copy  in  the  British 
Museum,  but  it  is  imperfect. 

The  Universal  Advertiser;  or  a Collection  of 
Essays,  Moral,  Political,  and  Entertaining,  with 
Addresses  relative  to  tlie  Proceedings  in  Parlia- 
ment in  November  and  December,  1753.  Dublin, 

1754.  12mo. 

There  is  a second  edition,  Avhich  differs  from  the  first. 
Both  are  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  Dublin  Library  Mayuzine  for  May,  1701. 
Dublin,  1761.  8vo. 

This  is  copied  from  the  Catalogue  of  the  Dublin  Li- 
brary (p,  170),  AA'^here  it  is  bound  up  in  a A’olume  of  tracts. 
Vol.  hi. 

The  Dublin  Mayazine.  Dublin,  1762 — 65. 
8vo. 

Commenced  1762,  ended  1765.  The  first  part  of  the 
volume  for  1763  is  often  Avanted.  In  British  Museum,  im- 
perfeet. 

The  Rejmsitory  of  Fuyitive  Pieces.  Dublin, 
Cbamberlaine,  Smock  Alley,  1763.  8vo. 

A periodical  now  rarely  met  with. 

The  Enylish  Reyister.  Dublin,  1763.  8vo. 

In  British  Museum. 

The  Modern  Monitor ; or,  Flynn\s  Speculations. 
Cork,  1771.  12mo. 

In  British  Museum,  and  contains  several  contributions 
by  H.  Sheares,  Sen.,  father  of  John  and  Henry  Sheares, 
of  ’98  notoriety. 

The  Ilihernian  Mayazine.  Dublin,  1772 — 1812. 

8 VO. 

Published  by  Walker,  commencing  Februaiy  1772,  and 
ended  July  1812.  In  the  Amluvne  for  1796,  it  is  stated  to 
liaAm  been  commenced  in  1764  ; but  this  is  not  so.  It 
began  in  1771,  as  Ave  learn  from  a note  in  the  Catalogue 
of  the  British  Museum,  Avhere  there  is  an  imperfect  set. 

The  down  and  Country  Ilayazine  and  Irish  Mis-  i 
ccllany.  Dublin,  1784 — 5.  8vo.  i 

A piracy  of  a London  Magazine  of  the  same  name,  Avith  { 
a fcAV  pages  of  original  Irish  matter  at  the  end.  j 


The  Universal  Mayazine.  Dublin,  Byrne,  Graf- 
ton Street,  1789 — 93.  8vo. 

It  extended  to  nine  volumes. 

Ihe  Masonic,  or  Sentimental  Magazine.  Dublin, 
1794—5.  8vo. 

Commenced  July  1792,  ended  August  1795.  It  ex- 
tended to  six  Amlurnes.  It  is  rare  to  find  a set  extending 
to  more  than  four  volumes.  In  it  appeared  tlie  first 
poetical  pieces  of  Thomas  Moore. 

The  Flapper.  Dublin,  Mercier,  1792 — 97.  4to. 

Commenced  Pebi'uary  1792,  ended  September  1792. 
There  Aras  a second  and  third  edition,  perhaps  more.  The 
copy  in  the  British  Museum  is  made  up  from  all  three 
editions. 

The  Inquirer.  Dublin,  1792,  8vo. 

Copied  from  the  Catalogue  of  the  Dublin  Library'' 
(p.  117),  where  eight  numbers  are  bound  up  with  other 
works  in  a Amlume  of  Tracts  on  Irish  Affairs.  No.  9. 

Antholoyia  Ilibernica,  or  Dlontlily  Collections  of 
Science,  Belles  Lettres,  and  General  History,  Irish 
History,  Antiquities,  Topograpliy,  &c.  4 vols. 

Dublin,  8a"o,  1793 — 4. 

This  periodical  contains  some  of  the  earliest  produc- 
tions of  Moore,  who  in  speaking  of  it  in  his  Diary,  edited 
by  Lord  John  Russell  (vol.  i.  p,  23),  says,  “ This  Magazine 
(Anthologia  Hibernicd),  one  of  the  most  respectable  at- 
tempts at  periodical  literature  that  have  CA^er  been  \’en- 
tured  upon  in  Ireland,  was  set  on  foot  by  Mercier,  the 
College  bookseller,  and  carried  on  for  two  years,  when  it 
died,  as  all  such  things  die  in  that  country,  for  want  of 
money  and — of  talent ; for  the  Irish  ncAmr  either  fight  or 
write  Avell  on  tlieir  OAvn  soil.  My  pride  on  seeing  my  own 
name  in  the  first  list  of  subscribers  to  this  publication, 

‘ Master  Thomas  Moore,’  in  full,  Avas  onl}?-  surpassed  by 
that  of  finding  myself  one  of  its  ‘ Esteemed  Contribu- 
tors.’ ” 

The  Monthly  Missellany,  or  Irish  Revieio  and 
Register.  Dublin,  1796.  8vo. 

Comxneuced  April  1796,  and  Avas  in  existence  the 
latter  end  of  1797. 

The  Dublin  Magazine.  Dublin,  1798.  8vo, 

There  vras  another  Magazine  of  this  name,  but  it  died 
out  in  1765.  The  foregoing  is  copied  from  the  Catalogue 
of  the  Dublin  Library  (p.  57),  Avhere  it  says  in  5 vols. 
(in  the  library).  The  British  Museum  copy  says,  1799 — 
1800,  “ No  more  published.” 

The  Neiv  Magazine.  Dublin,  1799 — 1800. 
8vo. 

Commenced  Jan.  1799,  ended  early  in  1800. 

The  Anti-  Union.  Dublin,  1799.  4to. 

It  extended  to  24  numbers  from  Jan.  27  to  Feb.  19, 
1799.  The  British  Museum  copy  is  in  32  numbers, 
commencing  in  1798.  Its  name  corresponded  with  its 
object. 

The  Pimlico  Parliament  Reporter.  Proceedings 
and  debates  of  the  Parliament  in  Pimlico,  in  the 
last  session  of  tlie  eigliteentli  century,  published 
b;y  Judith  Freel,  printer  to  his  Dalkeian  Majesty, 
at  5,  College  Green.  Price  four  Camacs.  Tripolo 
[Dublin],  1799—1800.  4to. 

The  publisher  and  Avriter  of  this  Avhimsical  periodical 
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was  Vincent  DoAvling.  It  was  started  to  ridicule^  the 
Union  and  its  supporters.  A copy  is  in  the  British 
Museum. 

The  Olio,  or  Anyihing-arian  Missellany.  Dub- 
lin, 1800.  4to. 

A continuation  of  the  preceding,  being  headed  “ De- 
bates in  the  Pimlico  Parliament,  continued  from  No.  28.” 
Nos.  1 — 6 in  the  British  Museum. 

The  Monitor,  or  Useful  Missellany.  Printed 
for  tlie  author.  No  date.  \_Circa  1800  ?] 

The  design  of  the  author  is  carefully  concealed.  The 
Useful  Missellany  is  apparently  the  production  of  a pious 
Orjingeman,  of  a deranged  intellect.  A single  number 
was  probabl}'’  all  published. 

Gogginl s Ulster  Magazine.  1800.  8vo. 

Commenced  Jan.  3,  1800,  ended  Dec.  5 of  the  same  year. 

John  Power. 

3,  Grove  Ten-ace,  8t.  John’s  Wood,  N.W. 

(7b  he  continued.^ 


Cattle  Plague  IIecoed.  — ■ The  following  ex- 
tracts may  interest  at  the  present  time.  They 
are  taken  from  a Harleian  lloll  (A.  A.  31)  : — 

“ Compotus  Thome  filii  Johannis,  prepositi  dni  Joliis 
Hardeshull  doi  de  Saylby,  de  reeeptis  et  expensis  per 
ipsum  factis  in  manerio  ipsius  dui  Johis  de  Saylby  a festo 
S.  Michaelis  a°  regni  R.  Ed.  tercii  post  conquestum  tri- 
cesimo  secundo  usque  in  crastinum  ejusdem  festi  a”  regni 
Regis  supradicti  tricesirao  tercio. 

“ . . . Et  de  iii®  vi‘^  recept’  de  iii  coriis  triuin  bourn 

venditis  inortuorum  de  morina.  Et  de  xvi'^  recept’  de 
xxvii  pellibus  de  totidem  inultonibus  de  morina  et  necatis 
morbo  durante  per  estatem. 

“ Et  de  v®  vi'i  rec’  de  xxii  pell’  lanutis  venditis  mort’ 
de  morina  et  necat’  pro  expens’  domus. 

“ Ed  de  iiii'i  ob’  rec’  de  vi  pell’  agn’  vend’  et  mort’  de 
morina  tempore  agnell.” 

On  the  back  of  the  roll : — 

“ Comp’  Thom,  ball  de  Saylby  de  anno  v.  xxxiii  Regis 
Edw’  tercii. 

“ . . . De  quibus  (xii  affris)  in  morina  iiii. 

“ . . . De  quibus  (pullis)  in  morina  iii. 

“ . . . De  quibus  (xxii  bobus)  in  morina  ii  ; quo- 

rum carcos'  . . . et  cor’  vend’  ut  infra. 

“ . . . De  quibus  (ix  vitulis)  in  morina  i. 

“ . . . De  quibus  (xiii  vitulis)  in  morina  i. 

“ . . . De  quibus  (xxix  porcellis)  in  morina  ix. 

“ . . . De  quibus  (ccxxvii  inultonibus)  in  morina 

ante  tonsuram  xi,  post  tons’  xii. 

“ . . . De  quibus  (Ixxxvi  ovibus)  in  morina  ante 

tons’  et  agn’  iiii. 

“ . . . De  quibus  (xxxvi  caponibus)  in  morina  iiii.” 

Felix  Laurent. 

Salaby. 

‘‘  Neeu-ttre  ” : A Cure  eor  Cattle  Plague. — 
The  following  statement,  made  to  me  some  days 
since  by  an  old  woman,  now  an  inmate  of  our 
Union  Workhouse,  appears  to  me  sufficiently  in- 
teresting for  insertion  in  “N.  & Q.”  ; and  peiiiaps 
some  of  your  correspondents  may  be  able  to  throw 
further  light  on  the  subject,  ' I will  give  it  as 
nearly  as  I can  in  lier  own  words : — 


My  father  had  a large  farm,  about  two  miles 
this  side  of  Appleby.  When  I was  a little  girl, 
it  may  be  seventy  years  ago,  there  was  a disease 
among  the  young  cattle  called  the  murrain — it 
affected  their  lungs,  and  they  had  bad  coughs. 
People  used  to  cure  them  with  the  smoke  of  the 
‘ need-fire.’  I well  remember  my  father  going 
off  on  horseback  to  fetch  the  fire  one  evening. 
He  had  to  go  a long  way,  for  he  did  not  get  back 
till  quite  morning.  I think  he  went  somewhere 
into  Yorkshire.  They  called  it  ‘need-fire,’  be- 
cause it  was  needed,  wanted.  It  was  produced  by 
the  friction  of  a steel  spindle  against  wood.  They 
spread  barley  straw  in  heaps  over  a large  field — 
not  wheat  or  oat  straw,  mind  you,  but  barley 
straw — and  set  it  alight  with  the  need-fire  ; and 
then  they  let  the  cattle  out  of  the  byre,  and  drove 
them  through  and  through  the  smoke  for  a long 
time — and  that  cured  them.  The  neiglibours  got 
the  fire  from  my  father,  and  did  the  same.” 

I give  my  old  friend’s  definition  of  the  term 
“ need-fire,”  but  do  not  vouch  for  its  correctness. 

Cm-lisle.  E.  F.  BuRTON. 

“ Acts-Apostl'es  ” as  a Name. — The  last  East 
Kent  poll-book  has  “ Acts- Apostles  Pegden  ” 
voting  for  Sir  E.  C.  Deiing.  There  were  five 
brothers;  and  the  elders  having  been  severalty 
baptized  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  the 
father,  acting  as  godfather  when  the  fifth  was  bap- 
tized, was  not  prepared  with  a name,  when  some 
friend  suggested  “ Acts-Apostles,”  and  the  oblig- 
ing clergyman  christened  the  boy  accordingly. 
An  older  member  of  this  family,  who  was  for 
many  years  one  of  the  kennel  keepers  of  the  Tick- 
ham  fox-hounds,  was  called  Pontius  Pilate  Peg- 
den. W.  D. 

Canterbury. 

Deereolh  : Hay.  — In  the  current  number  of 
the  Saturday  Review  (Feb.  10,  1866),  amongst 
other  very  interesting  extracts  from  Mr.  Earle’s 
recent  edition  of  the  Saxon  Chronieles,  occurs  the 
following : — 

“ The  hunt  began  by  sending  men  round  to  brush  and 
beat  the  wood,  and  drive  the  game  with  horns  and  dogs 
into  the  ambuscade.  This  pen  is  the  liaia  so  frequently 
occurring  among  the  silvae  in  Domesda}-.  The  ‘ der  fald  ’ 
of  our  text  seems  to  be  the  same.” 

It  is  a remarkable  fact  that  this  very  word 
“Deerfold,”  or,  as  it  is  pronounced,  “Dm-fill” 
still  remains  as  the  name  of  a rough  liilly  tract 
of  country  in  the  parishes  of  Amestrey-Lingen 
and  Wigniore,  in  Herefordshire.  This  tract  was 
common  land  until  some  time  early  in  this  cen- 
tury. 

The  other  word,  haia,  occurs  as  the  name  of 
this  town,  and  also  in  the  plural,  as  Hayes,  the 
name  of  a piece  of  land  in  the  parish  of  Siiobdon, 
close  to  the  site  of  a priory  founded  by  Sir  Oliver 
de  Merlimond  in  the  twelfth  century. 

Hay,  Breconshire.  Thos.  WoodhouSE. 
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Piccadilly.  — The  following  extract  from  a 
local  paper  seems  worth  noting.  It  throws  quite 
a new  light  on  the  matter : — 

“It  has  been  generally  assumed  that  Piccadilly  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  ‘piccadel’  (diminutiveof  ‘ picca  ’), 
a term  applied  to  the  spear-like  ornaments  of  old  em- 
broidered on  the  collars  of  the  doublets  of  gallants,  or  on 
ladies’  flounces  as  thej’^  promenaded  towards  the  park. 
But  at  a recent  meeting  in  Bucks,  Archdeacon  Bicker- 
steth  stated  that  there  is  another  ‘ Piccadilly  ’ among  the 
Chiltern  Hills,  on  the  estate  of  Lady  Frankland  Bussell ; 
it  is  the  centre  one  of  the  three  conical  hills,  not  far  from 
Ivinghoe.  He  added  that  it  bore  formerly  the  alias  of 
Peaked  Hill,’  and  suggested  that  the  London  ‘ Picca- 
dilly ’ might  also  have  got  its  name  from  being  high 
ground,  whence  we  look  down  upon  the  slopes  of  the 
Green  Park.  It  may  be  added,  as  a slight  corroboration 
of  this  view,  that  the  ‘ Peak  ’ in  Derbyshire  is  not  a single 
point  of  precipitous  ground  or  rock,  but  an  elevated  tract 
of  country.” 

A.  A. 

Poets’  Corner. 

“Birds  of  a Feather  elock  together.”  — 
Are  we  entitled  to  consider  that,  in  the  lyric 
strains  in  which  the  hoopoe  calls  the  feathered 
choristers  together  in  The  Birds  of  Aristophanes, 
we  have  the  origin  of  the  above  proverb  ? — 

“ Hoop  ! hoop  ! 

Come  in  a troop, 

Come  at  a call. 

One  and  all, 

Birds  of  a feather. 

All  together.” 

And  SO  on.  The  nursery  rhyme  of — 

“ Boys  and  girls  come  out  to  play. 

The  moon  she  shineth  bright  as  day : 

Come  with  a hoop. 

Come  at  a call,”  &c. — 

has  in  it  a similar  jingle,  and  may  own  the  same 
parentage.  Williah  Blood. 

Liverpool. 

Massihger’s  “ Picture  ” and  “ The  Wright’s 
Chaste  Wife.”  — The  story  of  the  Wi'ighTs 
Chaste  Wife  (date  about  1462,  just  printed  by  the 
Early  English  Text  Society,  from  a MS.  in  Lam- 
beth Palace  library),  is  strikingly  similar  to  a 
portion  of  the  plot  of  Massinger’s  Portrait. 

The  Wright  receives  as  dowry  with  his  wife 
a garland  of  roses ; which  shall  discover  to  him, 
by  change  of  colour,  any  future  unchastity  on  her 
part.  The  wife,  besieged  by  adulterous  suitors 
during  her  husband’s  absence,  contrives  by  means 
of  a trap-door  to  precipitate  them  into  a dungeon, 
where  she  forces  them  under  pain  of  starvation  to 
dress  flax. 

Mathias  (Massinger’s  hero)  possesses  a portrait 
of  his  wife,  which  has  precisely  the  same  pro- 
perties as  the  rose-garland.  The  wife,  besieged 
during  Mathias’s  absence  by  two  'debauchees, 
TJbal  and  Ricardo,  entraps  them  into  durance 
(Ricardo  by  means  of  a trap-door),  and  then 
forces  them  under  pain  of  starvation  to  spin. 


Either  incident  alone  may  be  not  very  uncom- 
mon but  the  coupling  of  the  two  seems  to  argue 
an  imitation  on  Massinger’s  part  of  the  Wright's 
Chaste  Wife.  John  Addis. 


ST.  BABBE  BABOXETCY. 

Can  any  reader  of  “N.  & Q.,”  who  is  more 
familiar  than  myself  with  the  secret  history  of 
the  Restoration,  give  me  any  further  hints  as  to 
the  circumstances  which  induced  Charles  II.  to 
confer  a baronetcy  upon  John  St.  Barbe  of  Broad- 
lands,  then  only  a youth  of  seven  years  of  age, 
than  are  contained  in  the  following  letter,  which 
is  preserved  among  the  Domestic  Papers  (Car.  II. 
vol.  Ixxxv.  No. 53),  in  the  Public  Record  Office: — 
“ S'- 

“ I haveing  a busines  to  doe  with  M’’  Secretary  Ben- 
nett, touching  a Barronet’s  warrant  obtayned  from  the 
King  for  me  by  S*"  Edward  Nicholas  when  he  was  Secre- 
taiy,  I desired  Hemings  to  moue  it  to  yow  whoe 
brought  mee  word  I must  appear  in  it  my  selfe,  which  I 
would  willingly  doe,  did  not  my  want  of  health  hinder 
mee,  for  which  reason  I am  forced  to  trouble  yow  w^^* 
this  letter,  beseeching  yow  to  speak  to  M*"  Secretary 
Bennett  concerning  it.  I know  my  warrant  will  pass, 
but  my  request  is  to  know  whether  this  name  (John  St. 
Barb  of  Broadlands  in  Hampsher  Esq’’)  will  pass  to 
receive  the  dignity  of  a harronet,  which  need  not  be 
questioned  if  his  ma*y  hath  not  been  misinformed  con- 
cerning him,  he  being  heire  to  at  least  2000  £ a yeare, 
and  never  acted  in  any  way  against  the  King  ; his  father 
being  a parliament  man  in  the  longe  pliament,  seinge 
their  actings  did  desert  the  pliament  and  all  their  doings 
to  the  hazard  of  his  estate,  which  may  be  made  appear 
by  the  Gentlemen  of  Hampsher,  should  we  he  put  to  it, 
w‘=^  we  hope  we  shall  not  for  expedicon  sacke,  Christmas 
being  soe  near,  and  therefore  I would  willingly  p^'sent 
M’'  Secretary  and  your  selfe  w^’^  20  peeces  more  then 
your  fees,  that  it  may  pass  before  Christmas  (though  it 
he  an  inconsiderable  summe)  yet  I hope  you  will  accept 
of  it  and  answere  the  expectation  of 

“ S’’  your  humble  servant, 

“ Mary  Graces. 

“ 9 Dec.  1663. 

“ I humbly  desire  yo’’  answere  as  'speedily  as  may  be 
whether  this ' gentleman  will  pass  or  not,  the  King  hath 
been  asked  w^^in  this  week  whether  the  warrant  shall 
pass,  and  his  Ma^r  sayth  it  shall  pass,  bring  but  a person 
that  his  Ma*y  likes.” 

(Addressed) 

“ For  my  very  good  friend, 

M’’  Williamson,  these 
present.” 

(Seal  on  red  wax) — a sheaf  of  arrows. 

May  I ask  also  if  any  other  instances  are  known 
of  this  dignity  having  been  conferred  upon  one  so 
young?  M.  N.  S. 

Christmas  Decorations. — The  English  Church 
Kalmdar  teaches  that  all  church  decorations, 
which  remain  from  the  Festival  of  the  Nativity, 
should  be  removed  before  evensong  on  the  Vigil 
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of  tlie  Purification.  I have  always  been  of  opinion 
that  they  might  he  left  until  after  Morning  Prayer 
on  the  Day  of  Purification  itself,  and  shall  be  glad 
to  hear  what  your  correspondents  have  to  say  on 
the  subject.  St.  Swithin. 

Draught  ahd  Draughty.  — Is  the  use  of 
draughty  as  meaning  a current  of  air,  correct  ? It 
is  not  found,  nor  its  adjective  draughty ^ in  any  of 
our  dictionaries,  except  Riddle  and  xXrnold’s  Eng- 
lish-Latin,  and  Rosing’s  English-Danish.  There 
is  hardly  any  expression  we  hear  more  frequently 
at  this  season  than — I fear  you  are  sitting  in  a 
draught This  is  a very  draughty  house,”  &c. 
But  is  it  Queen’s  English  or  slang  ? And  further, 
how  should  these  words  be  spelt — with  a qh  or 
an/.P  P. 

Elegant  Extracts.”  — In  what  year  did  the 
first  edition  of  the  Elegant  Extracts  appear  ? And 
from  what  source  were  derived  the  epitaphs  which 
are  given  in  that  work  ? Cyril. 

^^The  Battle  of  Harlaw.” — This  remarkable 
old  Scotish  ballad  was  printed  in  12mo  by  Robert 
Foulis  at  Glasgow,  1748,  without  any  prefatory 
remark  as  to  the  source  from  whence  it  was 
taken.  It  was  followed  by  the  Reid  Square.” 
The  text  of  both  seems  the  same  as  that  of  Allan 
Ramsay  in  The  Evergreen,  where  these  ballads 
are  to  be  found ; but,  as  the  author  of  the  Gen- 
tle Shepherd  was  not  remarkable  for  his  accuracy 
as  an  editor,  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  ascer- 
tain if  any  older  editions  still  exist.*  Has  any  cata- 
logue ever  been  made  of  the  contents  of  the 
Pepysian  Collection  of  Penny  Merriments,  Songs, 
and  Garlands  ? 

That  an  edition  did  exist  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact,  that  Dr.  Laing  found  an  edition  printed  in 
1668,  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  Robert 
Mylne — a collection  dispersed  unhappily  after  his 
death  at  the  advanced  age  of  102  or  103,  about 
the  year  1732.  There  is  hardly  a library  of  any 
size  which,  at  this  date,  has  not  some  of  his  rare 
volumes  with  the  MS.  note  on  the  title  Ex  Libris 
Rob*'  Mylne,  Scribse,”  sometimes  with  the  price, 
and  date  of  purchase.  Had  the  Faculty  of  Advo- 
cates bought  the  entire  collection,  what  a benefit 
it  would  have  been  to  the  general  literature,  not 
only  of  Scotland,  but  England  ! t 

[*  “That  curious  poem,  ‘The Battle  of  Harlaw,’  must 
from  its  manner  have  been  written  soon  after  the  event  in 
1414  [1411].”  John  Pinkerton,  Scotish  Poems,  Prelimi- 
naries, vol.p.  p.  xxxyi.  edit.  1792,  12mo. “The  Battle 

of  Harlaw  is  the  subject  of  a well-known  ancient  ballad.” 
Macpherson,  in  Wyntoun’s  Cronykil,  ii.  523,  edit.  1795.— 
Ed.] 

t Mylne  possessed  most  of  the  fugitive  pieces  of  the 
middle  of  the  century  before  last.  His  invaluable  Broad- 
sides were  in  Blackwood’s  Catalogue  for  1812.  They 
were  purchased  by  Constable,  and  were  broken  up  and 
dispersed  subsequently  upon  the  dispersion  of  his  son’s 
library'. 


In  the  second  stanza  of  the  ‘‘Battle  of  Harlaw,” 
it  is  said  : — 

“ But  sen  the  days  of  auld  King  Hairy, 

Sic  slauchter  was  not  hard  nor  sene.” 

To  what  “King  Hairy”  does  this  refer? 

J.  M. 

Herwart. — This  author’s  Tahulce  ArithmeticcB 
is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  expensive  even  of 
the  German  books  of  tables.  It  appears  to  have 
been  printed  for  the  officers  of  the  Cancellarie 
at  Vienna.  But  I wish  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  lovers  of  fine  books  (this  one  is  22  inches 
high)  to  the  particular  copy  in  the  Museum 
Library.  It  is  a presentation  copy  to  King 
James  I.,  whose  daughter  had  married  the  Pala- 
tine about  this  time,  1610.  I should  be  glad  to 
be  set  right,  if  I am  incorrect  in  this  assertion. 

Wm.  Davis. 

Origin  of  the  Word  “Lach.”  — Can  any  of 
your  readers  help  me  to  the  origin  of  this  word  ? 
It  is  used  as  an  afiix  in  several  names  in  this 
county,  viz.  Shocklach,  Shurlach,  Stublach,  and 
sometimes  it  occurs  alone,  as  Lache.  Taylor,  in 
his  Words  and  Places,  does  not  mention  it.  Has 
it  any  connection  with  the  first  syllable  of  Leck- 
hampstead  ? Wylme. 

Cheshire. 

Old  Leathersellers’  Hall.  — Wanted,  some 
references  to  Leathersellers’  Hall,  previous  to  the 
purchase  by  the  company  of  the  Nunnery  of  St. 
Helen,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VHI.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  in  Leathersellers’  Buildings,  London 
Wall.  Wm.  Williams. 

Medal  of  the  Chevalier  St.  George. — It  ap- 
pears from  Smollett’s  History  of  England,  ii.  213, 
that  in  the  year  1711  — 

“ The  Duchess  of  Gordon  presented  the  Faculty  of  Ad- 
vocates (at  Edinburgh)  with  a silver  medal,  representing 
the  Chevalier  de  St.  George ; and  on  the  reverse  the 
British  Islands,  with  the  motto  ‘Reddite.’  After  some 
debate  it  was  voted  by  a majority  of  sixty-three  votes 
against  twelve,  that  the  duchess  should  be  thanked  for 
this  token  of  her  regard.  This  task  was  performed  by 
Dundas  of  Arnistoun,  who  thanked  her  grace  for  having 
presented  them  with  a medal  of  their  sovereign  lord  the 
king  ; hoping  and  being  confident  that  her  grace  would 
very  soon  have  an  opportunity  to  compliment  the  faculty 
with  a second  medal,  struck  upon  the  restoration  of  the 
king  and  royal  family,  upon  the  finishing  rebellion,  usurp- 
ing tyranny,  and  whiggery.  An  account  of  this  transac- 
tion being"  laid  before  the  queen,  the  lord  advocate  was 
ordered  to  inquire  into  the  particulars.  Then  the  faculty 
was  so  intimidated,  that  they  disowned  Dundas,  and 
Horne  his  accomplice.  They  pretended  that  the  affair  of 
the  medal  had  been  transacted  by  a party  at  an  occasional 
meeting,  and  not  by  general  consent ; and  by  a solemn 
act  they  declared  their  attachment  to  the  queen  and  the 
Protestant  succession.” 

This  medal  was  given  to  a relation  of  mine  by 
a relative  of  the  Duchess  of  Gordon,  who  vouched 
for  its  authenticity.  It  is  now  in  my  possession. 
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Hound  tlie  l3ust  of  tlie  Pretender  are  the  words 

Cujus  est”  (noticed  by  Belsbam  in  bis  History 
of  Great  Britain,  vol.  ii.  book  yi.  p.  434),  and  on 
the  reverse,  round  the  map  of  England^  “ Keddite 
igitur.”  The  medal  is  silver  gilt.  Perhaps  some 
of  your  readers  maybe  able  to  inform  me  as  to  its 
value,  and  also  whether  it  is  really,  as  I believe, 
the  only  one  extant.  C.  S. 

ikisr  Oee. — In  the  Whitby  Glossary  I find  an 
orf  alea,  or  watery  exudation  on  a horse’s  skin 
from  the  application  of  a sweating  blister.”  Can 
any  one  furnish  me  with  eitlier  etymology  or  de- 
rivation of  this  word,  or  with  a word  (or  words) 
presumably  connected  or  analogous  ? J.  C.  A. 

St.  Maegaket’s,  Lothbery.  — Information  is 
requested  concerning  the  church  of  St.  Margaret, 
Lothbiiry,  previous  to  the  fire  of  London,  with 
especial  reference  to  the  Chapel  of  St.  Clement  in 
the  said  church.  Wm.  Williams. 

The  Stage.”  — Who  is~author  of  The  Stage, 
three  dialogues  between  Mr.  Clement  and  Mr. 
Mortimer,  published  about  1818  by  the  Heligiolis 
Tract  Societ}^  ? Is  there  any  preface  or  initials  of 
author’s  name  attached  to  this  tract  ? I saw 
lately  among  some  pamphlets  a Letter  addressed 
to  the  Author  of  The  Stage,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Plum- 
tre,”  a gentleman  well  known  for  his  laudable  en- 
deavours to  improve  the  stage.  R.  I. 

Meahthg  oe  Tabled.” — In  the  telegram  from 
America  last  week,  vv^hich  told  us  of  a resolution 
proposed  in  the  Senate  to  withdraw  their  minister, 
and  declare  non-intercourse  with  England,  The 
Times  was,  I think,  the  only  paper  which  ex- 
plained that  the  word  ‘Mabled”  meant  ^^shelfed.” 

I should  be  glad  to  know  when  it  first  came  to 
have  this  signification.  I have  searched  most  of 
the  dictionaries  in  the  Museum,  and  cannot  find 
anything  approaching  the  meaning  of  to  shelve  ” 
as  applied  to  the  verb  ‘Ao  table.”  Curiously 
enough  Webster  (1845)  says  that  the  word  is  ob- 
solete ; and  in  Bartiett’s  Dictionary  of  Americanisms 
(Boston,  1859,)  I only  find  that  “to  table  ” means 
“to  lay  on  the  table,”  which  is  saying  nothing. 

G.  Geest. 

“ ALBUxMAZAE,  A COMEDY.” 

A PLAY  ATTRIBUTED  TO  SHAKSPEKE,  WITH  MANUSCRIPT 

NOTES  AND  CORRECTIONS  IN  THE  HANDWRITING  OF 

THE  AUTHOR. 

As  the  possessor  of  an  unique  quarto  edition  of 
the  play  of  Albumazar,  printed  by  Nicholas  Okes 
for  MAiter  Burre  in  1615,  I am  desirous  to  make 
known  my  conviction  that  this  play  was  written 
by  Shakspere  in  1603,  and  that  the  MS.  notes 
and  corrections  were  made  by  him  in  the  quarto 
edition  which  I possess.  An  erroneous  opinion 


has  been  formed  that  a Mr,  Tomkis  composed 
this  play,  because  a sum  of  money  was  paid  to 
him  (in  1615)  for  making  a transcript  of  it,  for  its 
performance  before  King  James,  at  Cambridge,  in 
1614. 

This  play  has  always  been  considered  an  ex- 
cellent production,  and  worthy  of  the  most 
established  name  ; and  my  convictions  being 
strengthened  by  an  investigation  that  I have  un- 
dertaken, extending  over  a considerable  period,  I 
am  prepared  to  state  my  decided  opinion  that  no 
one  but  Shakspere  could  have  been  the  author 
of  it. 

Ben  Jonson  founded  his  play  of  The  Alchymist  ^ 
upon  it  in  1610,  and  borrowed  passages  from  it  to 
introduce  in  his  Volpone,  published  in  1605,  and 
his  Silent  Woman  in  1609.  There  are  not  want- 
ing ample  proofs  to  substantiate  all  these  facts  5 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  this  being  the 
greatest  literary  discovery  that  has  been  made 
(so  far  as  Shakspere  is  concerned)  since  his  death. 

I have  used  my  utmost  endeavours  to  give 
publicity  in  every  way  to  these  important  facts  ; 
and  had  I met  with  the  support  to  which  this 
matter  is  entitled,  a confirmation  of  my  views 
would,  I feel  convinced,  have  been  fully  esta- 
blished. 

A further  edition  of  this  play  came  out  in  1634. 
Dryden  introduced  it  upon  the  stage  with  a pro- 
logue in  1668,-  and  Garrick  revived  it  in  1747, 
and  took  a great  interest  in  it.  No  author’s 
name  was  ever  put  forward,  or  known ',  and  the 
assumption  of  Mr.  Tomkis  having  written  it,  has 
long  since  been  exploded. 

The  title  of  the  book  runs  thus  : — 

“ Albumazar ; a Comedy  presented  before  the  King’s 
Maiestie  at  Cambridge  the  ninth  of  March,  1614.  By 
the  Gentlemen  of  Trinitie  Colledge.  London  : Printed  by 
Nicholas  Okes  for  Walter  Burre,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his 
Shop  in  Paul’s  Church  Yard,  1615;” 

H.  I. 

[Our  correspondent  may  be  the  fortunate  possessor  of 
a literary  curiosity  ; but  he  certainly  has  not  a play 
written  by  England’s  greatest  dramatist.  Albumazar,  as 
stated  in  the  title-page,  was  presented  before  the  King’s 
Maiestie,  the  9th  of  March,  1614,  by  the  Gentlemen  of 
Trinitie  Colledge,”  and  published  anonymously  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Now,  that  learned  antiquary.  Dr.  Samuel 
Pegge,  discovered  a manuscript  in  the  library  of  Sir  Ed- 
ward Dering,  containing  the  following  curious  particulars 
of  the  progress  of  King  J ames  I.  to  Cambridge  : — 

“ On  Tuesday  the  7th  of  March,  1614,  Vvas  acted  before 
the  king  in  Trinity  college  hall,  (1.)  Hmilia,  a Latin 
comedy,  made  by  Mr.  Cecill,  Johannis.  On  VVednesday 
night  (2.)  Ignoramus  the  Lawyer,  Latin  and  part  English, 
composed  by  Mr.  Euggle,  Clarensis.  On  Thursday,  (3.) 
Albumazar  the  Astronomer,  in  English,  by  Mr,  Tomkis, 
Trinit.” — Gent.  Mag.,  xxvi.  224. 

This  conclusively  settles  the  question  as  to  the  authorship 
of  this  comedy.  If,  as  is  probable,  the  name  in  the  Dering 
MS.  was  written  with  a long  i,  we  shall  then  have  the 
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more  familiar  name  of  Tomkins.  John  Chamberlain,  Esq., 
in  a letter  to  Sir  Dudley  Caiieton,  dated  Mar.  16,  1614, 
farther  informs  us  that  “ on  the  third  night  [of  the  king’s 
entertainment]  was  an  English  comedy,  called  Albu- 
mazar,  of  Trinity  College’s  action  and  invention  ; but  there 
was  no  great  matter  in  it  more  than  one  good  clown’s 
part”  (^Court  and  Times  of  James  /.,  i.  304.)  It  is  un- 
questionable, that  neither  Sir  Edward  Dering  nor  John 
Chamberlain,  who  were  both  present  at  its  performance, 
ever  dreamt  for  a moment  that  it  was  the  production  of 
Shakspeare. 

Dr.  Pegge,  however,  conjectures  with  some  degree  of 
probability,  after  a critical  examination,  that  AVonmazar 
might  be  both  written  and  acted  before  1610,  although 
not  played  before  the  king  until  the  year  1614,  when 
some  passages  were  added  or  retouched.  Oldys,  Gifford, 
and  others,  assert  that  this  comedy  was  founded  upon 
Jonson’s  Alchymist,  acted  in  1610,  and  printed  in  1612  ; 
whereas  Dryden  has  more  than  rvhispered  that  learned 
Ben  formed  his  Alchymist  on  Alhumazar.  These  are  his 
words  : — 

“ And  Jonson,of  those  few  [writers]  the  best,  chose  this 
As  the  best  model  of  his  master-piece  ; 

Subtle  was  got  by  our  Alhumazar, 

That  Alchymist  by  our  Astrologer  ; 

Here  he  was  fashion’d,  and  we  may  suppose. 

He  liked  the  fashion  well,  rvho  wore  the  clothes. 

But  Ben  made  nobly  his  what  he  did  mould  ; 

What  was  another’s  lead  becomes  his  gold.” 

At  the  time  when  Alhumazar  was  acted,  in  1614, 
there  were  two  brothers  living  of  the  name  of  Tomkins, 
both  celebrated  for  their  musical  attainments.  Thomas 
Tomkins,  the  elder,  was  organist  of  the  King’s  Chapel 
and  of  W orcester  Cathedral.  His  brother  John  became 
gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Ro}^!,  and  organist  of  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral.  From  the  connection  of  the  latter  with  Cam- 
bridge, it  would  seem,  at  first  sight,  that  he  was  the 
author  of  Alhumazar,  and  that  he  vras  also  on  intimate 
terms  of  friendship  with  Phineas  Fletcher,  the  dramatist, 
in  whose  Piscatory  Eclogues  he  is  noticed  under  the 
simulated  name  of  Thomalin,  commended  for  the  sweet- 
ness of  his  music,  and  gently  reproved  for  his  preferring 
court  enjoyments  to  the  pleasures  of  rural  life. 

In  Fletcher’s  Eclogs  and  Poetical  Miscellanies,  4to,  1633, 
p.  67,  is  a poem  addressed  to  Mr.  Jo.  Tomkins,  commenc- 
ing : — 

“ Thomalin  my  lief,  thy  musick  strains  to  heare. 

More  raps  my  soul,  tlien  when  the  swelling  windes 
On  craggie  rocks  their  vrhistling  voices  tear  ; 

Or  when  the  sea,  if  stopt  his  course  he  findes. 

With  broken  mui'mures  thinks  weak  shores  to  fear. 
Scorning  such  sandie  cords  his  proud  head  bindes  : 
More  then  where  rivers  in  the  summer’s  raj^ 

(Thi'ough  covert  glades  cutting  their  shadie  way) 
Run  tumbling  down  the  lawns,  and  with  the  pebles 
play.” 

When  this  poem  was  written  Fletcher  was  going  to  lose 
the  company  of  his  friend  Tomkins,  who  it  seems  had  been 
recently  appointed  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Chapel 
Royal ; — 


“ To  thee  I here  bequeath  the  courtly  joyes. 

Seeing  to  court  my  Thomalin  is  bent: 

Take  from  thy  Thirsil  these  his  idle  to^’es  ; 

Here  I rvill  end  my  looser  merriment  : 

And  when  thou  sing’st  them  to  the  wanton  boyes, 

Among  the  courtly  lasses’  blandishment. 

Think  of  thy  Thirsil’s  love  that  never  spends  ; 

And  softly  say,  his  love  still  better  mends  : 

Ah  too  unlike  the  love  of  court,  or  courtly  friends  ! ” 

There  is  also  another  coincidence  that  seems  to  connect 
the  author  of  Alhumazar  with  Phineas  Fletcher.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Dering  MS.  “ The  Piscatory,  an  English 
comedy,  was  acted  before  the  university  in  King’s  College, 
which  Master  Fletcher  of  that  college  had  provided  if  the 
King  [1614]  should  have  tarried  another  night.”  Jhis 
was  subsequently  published  anonymously,  and  entitled 
Sicelides,  a Piscatory,  as  it  hath  been  acted  in  King’s 
College,  Cambridge,  Bond.  1631,  4to. 

Wood  {Fasti,  320)  informs  us  that  John  Tomkins 
was  one  of  the  organists  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  and  after- 
wards Gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  being  thus  in  high 
estimation  for  his  admirable  knowledge  in  the  theoretical 
and  practical  part  of  the  faculty.  At  length  being  trans- 
lated to  the  celestial  choir  of  angels  on  27th  Sept.  1626,* 
aged  fifty-two,  was  buried  in  the  same  cathedral.” 

These  scanty  notices  of  John  Tomkins  have  led  several 
of  our  modern  dramatic  antiquaries  to  attribute  the  au- 
thoi'ship  of  Alhumazar  to  him.  That  it  was  the  prodiic- 
tion  of  a person  of  the  name  of  Tomkins  is  indisputable ; 
but  whether  by  John  or  his  more  gifted  brother  Thomas 
must,  for  the  present,  remain  an  open  question.  In  the 
parish  register  of  Martin-Hussingtree,  co.  Worcester,  oc- 
curs the  following  entry  : “ 1656.  Buried  Mr.  Thomas 
Tomkins,  organist  of  the  King’s  Chapel  and  of  the  cathe- 
dral, Worcester,  June  9.” 

Wemaj’-  add,  in  conclusion,  that  Commendatory  Yerses 
by  John  Tomkins  and  T.  Tomkins,  A.  B.  e ColL  Bah,  are 
prefixed  to  Edmund  Elys’s  Dia  Poemata,  12mo,  1665. 
One  of  the  brothers  is  also  thus  alluded  to  by  Thomas 
FI  ash  in  his  Quedernion,  4to,  1 633,  p.  53  : “ If  he  be  inusi- 
call,  and  can  beare  a part  in  a consort,  though  never  so 
meanely,  they  will  preferre  him  before  Tomkins  the  or- 
ganist and  Douland  the  lutinest.”  That  the  family  was 
of  some  celebrity  in  the  seventeenth  century  is  evident 
from  the  title-page  of  the  folloAving  work  by  a younger 
brother  of  Lord  Falkland  : Triviall  Poems  and.  Triolets, 
written  in  obedience  to  M’rs.  Tomkins’  commands,  by 
Patrick  Carey,  August  20,  1651,  and  republished  by  . Sir 
Walter  Scott  hi  1820.] 


Cork  Periodicals. — There  is  in  my  possession 
an  8vo  volume,  which  comprises  the  following : — 
1.  The  Monthly  Miscellany ; or,  Ii'ish  Eeview 
and  Register,  April,  179G.  No.  1. 

* In  Dugdale’s  History  of  St.  Paul’s  (edit.  1818,  p.  68), 
it  is  stated  that  John  Tomkins  died  on  Sept.  27,  1638, 
aged  fifty-two ; and,  to  increase  the  perplexity,  Robert 
Carew  {Survey  of  Cornwall,  edit.  1811,  p.  165),  gives  the 
date  of  his  death  in  1646" 
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2.  The  Psalter  of  Cashel;  or,  Irish  Cyclopcedia, 
July,  1814.  No.  i. 

3.  The  Munster  Olive  Branch,  August,  1814. 
No.  1. 

4.  The  Biter  ary  and  Political  Examiner,  Feb- 
ruary— May,  1818.  Nos.  1 — 4. 

6.  The  Cork  Magazine,  June  and  July,  1819. 
Nos.  1 — 4. 

Any  information  respecting  tbe  foregoing  Cork 
periodicals,  wbich  are  now  by  no  means  common, 
will  be  thankfully  received.  I wish  to  know  by 
whom  they  were  respectively  edited,  and  how 
many  numbers  of  each  appeared?  The  volume 
in  question  belonged  to  a well-known  antiquary 
and  topographical  writer,  the  late  John  Windele, 
Esq.,  of  Cork.  Abhba. 

[1.  The  Monthly  Miscellany  was  short-lived,  and  was 
followed  by  The  Casket,  or  Hesperian  Magazine,  edited  by 
R.  A.  Millikin  and  his  sister. 

2.  The  Psalter  of  Cashel  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
continued  beyond  the  first  number.  See  Power’s  Irish 
Literary  Inquirer,  pp.  19,  32. 

3.  Only  one  number  appeared  of  The  Munster  Olive 
Branch. 

4.  Only  four  numbers  of  The  Literary  and  Political 
Examiner  were  published. 

5.  The  Cork  Magazine,  a weekly  paper,  was  also  eom- 
pleted  in  four  numbers.  It  was  edited  by  J.  T.  O’Fla- 
herty.] 

Caviare:  Nisi  Pritjs. — How  has  ‘^caviare” 
acquired  the  sense  it  bears  in  the  phrase  Ca- 
viare to  the  general”  ? I would  like  to  know  its 
history. 

What  does  nisi prius  import  in  law  ? Its  literal 
meaning  is  obvious.  Aral. 

[The  meaning  is  very  obvious.  Caviare,  although 
prized  by  epieures  and  people  of  taste,  like  the  play  to 
whieh  Hamlet  is  referring — “ pleased  not  the  multitude 
or,  as  Hamlet  further  explained  it,  “ ’twas  caviare  to  the 
general.” 

The  term  nisi  prius  originates  in  a legal  fiction,  when 
the  pleadings  in  a cause  in  one  of  the  superior  courts  are 
concluded,  and  an  issue  of  fact  is  raised  between  the 
parties.  The  issue  is  appointed  by  the  entry  on  the  re- 
cord to  be  tried  by  a jurj'  from  the  county,  to  which  the 
proceedings  are  referred,  at  Westminster,  unless  before 
(nisi  prius)  the  judges  shall  have  come  to  the  county 
in  question.] 

Medieval  Latik  Poets.  — Can  any  of  your 
readers  inform  me  where  I can  find  an  account  of 
the  various  mediaeval  Latin  poets  ? The  ordinary 
biographical  dictionaries  give  some,  but  of  many 
I can  discover  no  history.  The  habit  of  these 
poets  of  disguising  themselves  under  Latin  names 
adds  to  the  difficulty,  as  even  the  clue  to  their 
country  is  thus  removed.  H.  P.  D. 

[We  can  only  at  present  call  to  mind  the  following 
works  : Chronological  Tables  of  the  History  of  the  Middle 


Ages.  Talboys,  Oxford,  1838,  fob  ; Warton’s  History  of 
English  Poetry,  vol.  ii.  sect,  xxxiv.  edit.  1840,  and  the 
Preface  to  the  Early  Mysteries  and  other  Latin  Poems  of 
the  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  Centuries,  by  Thomas  Wright, 
8 VO,  1838.] 

Hymn. — Hymn  145,  in  Hymns  Ancient  and 
Modern  The  strain  upraise  of  joy  and  praise,”) 
is,  I believe,  a translation,  or  adaptation  from  the 
Greek.  Where  can  I find  the  original  ? A 5. 

[The  original  hymn  is  in  Latin,  and  a fac-simile  of  it 
from  Cod.  Biblioth.  Palat.  Vindob.  No.  1845,  fol.  50  a,  will 
be  found  at  the  end  of  Wolf’s  Ueber  die  Lais,  Heidel.  8vo, 
1841.  Consult  also  Daniel’s  Thesaurus  Hymnologicus,  ii. 
52.  It  is  attributed  to  Godescalcus.] 


THE  LETTERS  OF  MARIE-ANTOINETTE. 

(3>-'i  S.  viii.  141,  212 ; ix.  19,  100.) 

Since  the  appearance  in  the  Maniteur  of  M, 
Nisard’s  articles,  and  the  notice  of  them  in 
‘‘N.  & Q.,”  M.  de  Sybel  has  written  to  the  editor 
of  the  Moniteur  in  rectification  of  a mistake  made 
by  M.  Nisard,  and  into  which  he  was  led  on 
the  authority  of  a M.  de  Lescure,  who  has  put 
forth  a Life  of  the  Queen.  M.  de  Lescure  has 
written,  in  his  own  defence,  the  following  reply, 
and  along  with  it  the  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  will 
also  find  M.  de  Sybel’s  letter,  both  of  which  are 
here  inserted  with  the  view  of  clearing  up  the 
imbroglio  that  has  occurred  between  M.  Nisard 
and  M.  de  Sybel.  In  sending  these  documents  to 

N.  & Q.”  I beg  to  take  leave  of  this  questio  vexata,, 
and  shall  rest  satisfied  to  see  it  decided  by  those 

juges  competents,”  whose  aid  M,  de  Lescure  so 
feelingly  invokes.  J.  Macray. 

From  the  Moniteur,  2 fe'vrier. 

“ A propos  d’une  note  inseree  au  bas  du  premier  article 
de  M.  Nisard  sur  Mame- Antoinette,  nous  avons  rcQU  de  M, 
de  Sybel  la  reclamation  suivante,  que  nous  nous  empres- 
sons  de  publier  : — 

“ Dans  le  Moniteur  TJniversel,  N®  20,  M.  Nisard,  de 
I’Academie  Francjaise,  dit,  ‘ II  me  suffit  . . . . de  cet  aveu 
de  I’un  des  contradicteurs,  M.  de  Sybel  ....  que  ces  let- 
tres  sont  historiquement  et  moraleinent  vraies.’  {Revue 
Moderne,  N®  du  I**"  Decembre,  1865.) 

“ Je  ne  saurais  me  plaindre  que  M.  Nisard  veuille  bien 
combattre  mon  opinion  ; raais  ce  que  je  ne  puis  admettre, 
c’est  qu’il  m’en  prete  une  diametralement  contraire  a celle 
que  j’ai  avancee.  Ni  dans  \a,  Revtie  3Ioderne  ni  ailleurs 
je  n’ai  ecrit  un  seul  mot  d’oii  Ton  puisse  tirer  rien  de 
pareil,  et  je  me  suis  au  contraire  attache  a donner  la 
preuve  que  ces  lettres,  fausses  historiquement  et  moraie- 
ment,  ont  ete'  forgees  par  un  faussaire. 

“ Henry  de  Sybel.” 

“ II  s’est  glisse,  en  efiet,  sous  la  plume  de  notre  colla- 
borateur,  M.  Nisard,  une  confusion  qu’il  regrette.  Ce  n’est 
pas  de  la  Revue  Moderne  que  sont  tirees  les  paroles  dont 
M.  de  Sybel  se  defend,  c’est  de  la  Revue  Contemporaine 
(tome  xlvii.  I*"®  livraison,  p.  88),  oii  ces  paroles  lui  ont 
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ete  textuellement  attribuees,  des  le  15  septerabre  dernier, 
par  M.  de  Lescure,  sans  qu’il  ait  reclame.  On  se  rap- 
pelle  d’ailleurs  que,  sur  la  question  d’authenticite,  M. 
Nisard  s’est  declare  incompetent  pour  en  decider,  faute  de 
lumieres  suffisantes  ; et,  sans  ” (dans)  “ la  note  de  quelques 
lignes  oil  il  en  parle,  loin  de  ‘ combattre  I’opinion  ’ de  M. 
de  Sybel,  il  se  borne  a faire  allusion,  en  termes  d’estime, 
h la  part  principale  que  le  savant  professeur  de  Bonn  a 
prise  a ce  debat.” 

The  following  is  M.  de  Lescure’s  letter : — 

“ Paris,  le  2 fevrier,  1866. 

“ A Monsieur  le  Directeur-gerant  du  Monitaur. 

“ Monsieur, 

“ Je  lis,  dans  le  Moniteur  de  ce  matin,  une  protesta-' 
tion  de  M.  de  Sybel  centre  une  assertion  que  M.  Nisard 
m’afait  Thonneur  d’emprunter  a un  article  de  moi,  public 
par  la  Revue  Contemporaine  du  15  septembre  dernier.  Je 
m’empresse  de  degager  a cet  e'gard  la  responsabilite  de 
I’eminent  ecrivain.  Dans  I’article  incrimine,  auquel  je 
me  reporte,  j’ai,  suivant  Tusage  de  toutes  les  discussions, 
de  toutes  les  polemiques,  prete  sous  la  forme  personnelle, 
au  savant  adversaire  allemand,  dont  je  combattait  le 
systeme,  une  proposition  qui  ne  resulte  pas,  en  efFet,  de  la 
lettre  meme  de  son  texte,  mais  qui  resulte  incontestable- 
ment  de  son  esprit.  J’etais  arrive  a cette  partie  de  son 
argumentation  ou  le  professeur  de  Bonn,  fatigue  sans 
doute  de  la  monotonie  d’un  raisonnement  d’exegese  et 
d’analyse  minutieuse,  finissait  par  ecraser  en  bloc  toutes 
les  lettres  qu’il  n’avait  pas  condamnees  en  detail,  sous 
cette  accusation,  qui  me  paraissait  et  qui  me  parait  encore 
singuliere.  Eapprochant  ces  lettres  des  Memoires  de 
M™e  Campan,  il  signalait  dedaigneusement  la  perpetuelle 
concordance  poussee  parfois,  selon  lui,  jusqu’a  I’entiere 
similitude  des  termes,  entre  les  recits,  les  portraits,  les 
nouvelles  mis  a la  poste  par  la  royale  epistoliere,  et  le 
texte  memo  de  I’anecdotiere  de  cour.  Cette  concordance, 
oil  quelques  personnes  voient  une  garantie  d’authenticite, 
arrachait  au  critique  une  conclusion  fort  differente,  puis- 
qu’il  y voyait  la  trace  et  comme  qui  dirait  la  piste  du 
faussaire,  "denon^ant  ainsi,  dans  les  Memoires  de  M™® 
Campan,  son  arsenal  de  sophistication.  Serrant  de  pres 
le  raisonnement  qui  signalait  ces  plagiats  revelateurs,  je 
m’etais  cru  autorise  a en  faire  sortir  I’aveu  implicite  qu’il 
renferme  evideminent.  J ’avals  ecrit  en  effet,  resumant 
ce  raisonnement  sous  la  forme  personnelle  usitee  dans 
toute  discussion.  ‘ M.  de  S^^bel  dit,  “ Les  lettres  sont 
historiquement  et  moralement  vraies,  quoique  materiel- 
lement  fausses.”  ’ Appliquee  a la  derniere  partie  du  tra- 
vail critique  de  M.  de  Sybel  et  au  groupe  de  lettres  qu’il 
enveloppe  dans  une  proscription  en  masse  fondee  sur  le 
plagiat  qu’il  croit  avoir  decouvert,  cette  formule  ne  me 
paraissait  et  ne  me  parait  encore  avoir  rien  de  contraire  ni 
au  respect  du  a la  verite,  ni  aux  egards  dus  aun  contradic- 
teur  du  merite  de  M.  de  Sybel.  Je  vous  serais  reconnais- 
sant.  Monsieur,  de  donner  I’hospitalite  a cette  rectification, 
ou  plutot  it  cette  explication,  qui  degage  a la  fois  la  re- 
sponsabilite de  I’honorable  M.  Nisard  et  la  raienne.  Qu’il 
me  soit  permis,  en  finissant,  d’finoncer  le  voeu  et  I’espoir 
de  voir  bientot  se  clore  par  un  debat  declsif,  devant  des 
juges  competents,  agrees  des  parties  contendantes  et  auto- 
rises par  I’opinion,  une  controverse  qui  durera  longtemps 
encore  en  jaison  de  son  interet  historique  et  litteraire,  si 
une  enquete  definitive  ne  met  un  terme  aux  legitimes 
hesitations  de  la  critique  et  a I’egale  opiniatrete  des  scep- 
tiques  et  des  croyants. 

‘‘ Veuillez  agreer.  Monsieur  le  directeur,  Thommage  de 
ma  consideration  la  plus  distinguee. 

“ M.  HE  Lescure.” 


SAINT  MICHAEL. 

(3'd  S.  ix.  139.) 

Mr.  ViisrcENT  will  find  that  Michael  is  ensign  as 
well  as  sword  hearer.  In  the  Treatise  Shaareora 
it  is  said,  The  blessed  Lord  hath  given  to  the 
Israelites  a Prince,  the  High  Priest  Michael,  who 
carries  the  ensign.”  There  is  a long  notice  as  to 
him  in  Stehelin’s  Traditions  of  the  Jews,  vol.  i. 
pp.  210,  &c.  Michael  as  the  standard-bearer  and 
the  primate  is  noticed  in  the  Rev.  A.  Meagher’s 
Paganism,  p.  35.  The  8th  May  is  dedicated  to  his 
appearance.  Mr.  M.  shows  that  Apollo  sla5dng 
the  Python,  and  Michael  the  Dragon,  refer  to  a 
common  origin.  To  Apollo  the  swan  was  sacred, 
to  Michael  the  goose,  as  on  each  29th  September. 
A custom  prevalent  in  remote  Egypt,  where  the 
goose  (see  Sharpe’s  Vocabulary)  is  the  emblem 
of  a son.  Michael  then  ^‘who  is  like 

unto  God  ”)  is  the  Son  of  God,  ^Ghe  man  that  is 
my  fellow,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts  ” (Zech.  xiii. 
7),  and  He  it  is,  and  He  only,  who  shall  bruise 
the  serpent’s  head,  even  as  Genesis  iii.  15,  Breeches 
Bible,  He  shall  break  thine  head,  and  thou  shalt 
bruise  his  heele.”  This  work  is  Michael’s  own  ! 

’Ayasr/'/TOS. 


In  reply  to  the  question  of  your  correspondent 
Mr.  Johx  a.  C.  Vincent,  whether  there  is  any 
other  single  symbol  besides  a flaming  sword  used 
to  typify  the  Archangel  Michael,  I find  on  refer- 
ence to  Husenbeth’s  Emblems  of  Samts,  that  in 
the  old  representation  so  frequently  painted  on  the 
walls  of  churches,  of  souls  weighed  in  the  balance, 
where  commonly  the  devil  is  pulling  down  one, 
and  some  good  spirit,  or  the  Virgin,  raising  the 
other,  it  is  St.  Michael,  whether  expressed  or  not, 
who  is  supposed  to  hold  the  scales. 

In  one  case,  St.  Michael  is  represented  with  a 
lance  and  shield,  and  in  the  other  figure  of  him, 
once  at  the  end  of  the  Hall  of  New  College,  Ox- 
ford, and  now  removed,  owing  to  its  decay,  seemed 
to  have  had  some  kind  of  armour  fitted  close  to 
the  body,  and  was  transfixing  the  dragon  with  a 
spear.  W. 


A pair  of  scales  are  also  used  as  a single  symbol, 
excepting  the  flaming  sword  mentioned  by  your 
correspondent  Mr.  Vincent,  to  typify  the  Arch- 
angel Michael,  in  the  same  way  that  a white  lily 
denotes  the  Archangel  Gabriel.  He  is  always 
represented  by  the  ecclesiastical  Byzantine  painters 
as  a young  warrior  of  surpassing  beauty,  standing 
on  the  body  of  an  old  dead  man,  with  wings  ex- 
panded, and  holding  a flaming  sword  in  his  right, 
and  a pair  of  scales  in  his  left  hand,  in  order  to 
show  that  with  the  first  he  took  his  soul,  and  with 
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the  second  he  weighs  the  good  and  had  actions 
which  the  man  had  accomplished  during  his  stay 
on  earth.  PvHonoKAis'AKisr 

Kersal  Dale  Villa,  Broughton. 


A very  frequently  occurring  symbol  of  St. 
Michael  is  a pair  of  scales,  in  which  the  arch- 
angel is  weighing  souls.  Sometimes  there  is  a 
black  demon  in  one  scale,  and  a white  figure  in 
the  other ; but  more  frequently  the  devil  is  seen 
pulling  down  one  scale.  There  are  examples  of 
the  devil  attempting  to  pull  down  one  scale,  while 
the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  throws  a rosary  into  the 
other,  which  causes  it  to  weigh  down  in  spite  of 
the  efforts  of  the  evil  spirit.  These  and  other 
examples  may  be  seen  described  in  the  Emhiems 
of  Saints,  Longman  and  Co.  F.  0.  II. 


OLD  ENIGMATICAL  PUZZLE. 

(3'-^  S.  ix.  78.) 

Though  unable  to  solve  the  whole  of  the  enig- 
matical applications,  I send  such  as  I have  made 
out,  I think,  correctly. 

Person. — Complexion,  sallow ; Brow,  peaking  (Pekin) ; 
Nose,  hooked.  Famous  singer  smiling  about  her  moutli, 
Billington.  Another  describing  her  stature. — Chin  a tete- 
a-tete  game,  picked  (Picket,  or  Picquet)  ; Teeth,  even. 

Dress. — On  her  head,  moh  cop  fastened  with  7iine  pins  ; 
Handkerchief,  Dresden  (Di-ess-den)  ; Gown,  lutestring ; 
Shoes,  Twr/ecy  (leather)  boiled;  Kuffles,  ca/jrjif;  Stoma- 
cher, Jew-ells. 

Amusements. — Town  in  Berkshire,  Reading;  Library, 
Shelf  hanger. 

Religion. — Religion,  fanatic  (fan-at-tick)  ; Religious 
society  among  papists,  a congregation. 

Authors  of  Library. — Leg  of  pork,  seasoned  and  long 
kept,  Oldham;  Gardener's  vehicle,  Barrow ; Retreat  for 
wild  beasts,  &c.  Dry  den  ; First  effects  of  a Avound,  Paine  ; 
Effects  of  a blister  plaster.  Burns ; Nothing  but  sable, 
Blackall;  Where  tradesmen  put  their  money,  &c.,  Tillot- 
son. 

F.  C.  IJ. 


The  following  will,  I think,  be  found  a correct 
solution  of  this  puzzle,  with  the  exception  of  two 
particulars,  in  which  some  more  ingenious  corre- 
spondent will  doubtless  be  more  successful:  — 
Person. — “ Her  complexion  was  Sarah  Short,”  salloto  ; 

Her  brow  a city  of  China.”  This  is  my  first  difficulty  ; 
the  only  thing  1 can  hit  upon  is  Peking.  Shakespeare 
uses  the  verb  to  peak  in  the  sense  of  to  look  sickly.  NoAr, 
as  her  complexion  Avas  sallow,  her  broAV  might  haA'e  a 
sickly  aspect,  and  be  termed  peaking.  Her  nose  Avas 
like  my  hand  Avhen  Avriting,  slightly  curved.  “About  her 
mouth  the  name  of  a famous  singer  smiled,”  Bland. 

(“  26  April,  1668.  To  church,  and  so  home,AA'here  come 
and  dined  Avith  me  Harris,  Rolt,  and  Bannister,  and  one 
Bland  that  sings  Av^cll  also.”— Pepys’s  Diary,  3rd  ed.  iv. 
424.)  “ Another  famous  singer  gives  you  a description  of 

her  stature.”  This  is  my  other  difficulty.  “ Her  chin  a 
tete-a-tete  game,”  7'ovnd.  “ Her  teeth  part  of  a day,  neither 
morning,  noon,  nor  night,”  even. 


Dress. — “ Onher  head  she  wore  a riotous  rabble  fastened 
AAdth  a game  of  boAvds,”  a inch  (cap)  fastened  with  four 
joins.  “ Her  handkerchief  a beau’s  delight,  and  a retreat 
for  Avild  beasts,”  gold-den  (golden.) 

(Of  Milhvood,  in  the  ballad  of  “ George  Barnwell,”  it  is 
said  — 

“ A handkerchief  she  had. 

All  AATOught  with  silk  and  gold : 

Which  she,  to  stay  her  trickling  tears. 

Before  her  eyes  did  hold.”) 

“ Her  goAAUi  part  of  a musical  instrument,”  lutestring,  a 
texture  of  silk  so-called.  “ Her  shoes  an  eastern  empire 
scalded,”  red  Morocco.  “Her  ruffles  made  of  theboAvels  of 
a domestic  animal.”  Can  the  silkworm  be  called  a domes- 
tic animal  ? “ Her  stomacher  an  ancient  inhabitant  of 

Jerusalem,  or  [should  be  and)^  tAvo  yards  and  a half,” 
Jew-ells  (jeAvels ) 

Amusements. — “ She  often  delights  in  a toAvn  in  Berlc- 
shire,  Avithout  going  out  of  her  library,  Avhich  is  in  another 
county,”  Reading. 

Religion. — “ Her  religion  Aras  like  a fan,  bought  and 
not  paid  for,  though  she  had  often  entered  into  a religious 
society  [a  coiwent]  among  Papists,”  vjuvei'hig  and  u7i- 
settled. 

Authors  of  her  Library. — “A  leg  of  pork,  seasoned  and 
long  kept,”  Bacon.  “ A gardener’s  A^ehicle,”  Barrow.  “ A 
retreat  for  Avild  beasts,  Avhere  no  rain  can  come,”  Dry- 
den.  “ The  first  effects  of  a Avound,”  Payne  (Dr.  William). 
“The  effects  of  a blister  plaster,”  ^oy/e  “Nothing  but 
sable,”  More  (Dr.  Henry).  “The  motion  of  an  arroAA' 
from  a boAv,”  Swift.  “ Where  tradesmen  put  their  money, 
and  Abraham’s  nejohew  [should  be  grandnephew)^  f Tillot- 
son. 

E.  V. 


“ THE  JEW’S  DAUGHTER,”  AN  OLD  BALLAD. 

S.  ix.  143.) 

I sfioiild  have  tbougbt  tliat  in  the  year  1866  it 
were  almost  as  needless  to  disproA^e  the  foul  cal- 
umny of  the  use  of  human  blood  in  Jewish  rites,  as 
that  the  auto  dafe,  the  inquisition,  and  the  burn-  ’ 
ing  and  torturing  of  thousands  of  fellow-creatures 
^4br  the  greater  glory  of  God,”  vras  part  and 
parcel  of  Christianity,  although  the  latter  really 
existed,  and  the  former  never.  I at  first  thought 
of  passing  the  aifair  over  in  silence,  as  unworthy  a 
reply ; but,  as  perhaps  some  may  infer  that  silence 
is,  to  a certain  extent,  an  admission  of  a charge, 

I think  it  but  just  and  fair  that,  as  & Q.” 
contains  an  unproved  attack,  it  should  at  any  rate 
contain  a well-attested  defence. 

In  the  first  place,  I take  it  for  granted  that, 
from  the  expres.sion  of  Me.  \V.  Pinkeeton,  “ the 
.Jewish  Law  of  Moses,”  the  gentleman  does  not 
believe  in  either  Christian  or  Jewish  revelation,  for 
almost  all  sects  of  Christians  do  not  believe  Moses 
individually  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch,  but 
rather  the  vrork  of  the  Almighty.  Consequently 
any  fault  or  shortcoming  in  that  work  should  not 
be  imputed  to  Moses,  but  to  God  himself.  Of 
course,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  five  books  are 
human,  and  open  to  criticism,  then  adieu  to  all 
revelation,  and  we  overturn  every  s^^steni  of  re- 
vealed religion.  With  regard  to  the  assertion — 
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^^  . . . . Tlie  Jewish  law  of  Moses^  if  it  did  not  ac- 
tually enjoin^  decidedly  permitted  human  sacri- 
ces,”  I need  only  quote  the  i olio  wing  from  the 
Effes.  Damini,  translated  from  the  Hebrew  by  Dr. 
Loewe,  to  show  the  entire  fallac}^  to  say  the  leasts 
of  Mn,  W.  Pinkeeton’s  argument : — 

“ The  prohibitory  precepts  in  the  Bible  have  reference 
to  all  the  human  race ; and  I shall  prove  that  the  com- 
mandment, ‘ Thou  shalt  do  no  murder,’  alludes  to  the 
children  of  Noah,  under  which  denomination  are  ranged 
all  the  nations  of  the  Avorld.  It  is  said  in  Genesis  ix.  6, 

Whoso  sheddeth  man’s  blood,  bj^  man  shall  his  blood  be 
shed  ; for  in  the  image  of  God  made  He  man.’  The  Al- 
mighty ordained  that  no  one  should  escape  punishment 
for  shedding  the  blood  of  any  human  being  whatever ; 
and  thus  he  spoke  to  the  children  of  Noah  in  the  same 
chapter  (v.  6)  : ‘ And  surely  your  blood  of  your  lives  will 
I require ; at  the  hand  of  every  man’s  brother  will  I re- 
quire the  life  of  man.’  King  Solomon  said ; ‘ A man  that 
doth  violence  to  the  blood  of  any  person  shall  flee  to  the 
pit ; let  no  man  stay  him.’  (Prov.  xxxix.  17.)  We  find 
of  David,  the  anointed  of  the  God  of  Jacob,  the  holy  man 
chosen  by  the  Lord,  that,  although  man3'-  of  the  wars  he  j 
■engaged  in  against  the  worshippers  of  stars  and  planets 

were  such  as  the  Lord  had  commanded and 

although  it  has  ever  been  admitted  by  legislators  and 
men  of  learning  that  he  who  conquers  a country,  and  sheds 
blood  in  battle,  must  not  only  not  be  called  a murderer, 
but  be  entitled  to  the  name  of  hero — yet  the  Almighty 
did  not  approve  of  David’s  building  a temple  to  him  on 
account  of  the  quantity  of  blood  which  had  been  shed 
during  his  wars  ; for  the  Almighty  said  to  him  (Chron. 
xxvii.  8), ‘Thou  hast  shed  blood  abundant^',  and  hast 
made  great  wars ; thou  shalt  not  build  a house  unto 
my  name,  because  thou  hast  shed  much  blood  on  the 
earth  in  my  sight.’  ” 

Again : Me.  PiyxEETON  states : — 

“A  few  years  past,  there  was  a massacre  of  Jerrs  at 
Damascus,  caused  by  the  same  crime.  I was  in  the  East 
at  the  time,  and  I have  every  reason  to  believe  the  Jews 
were  guilW.” 

The  editor  of  & Q.”  very  justly  asserts^ 

“ The  impression  on  our  mind  is  quite  the  re- 
verse.” Now  a circumstance  occurred  in  October, 
1847,  in  Damascus,  where  the  old,  and  it  seems 
there  chronic,  calumny  was  again  raised.  The 
Jews  were  upon  the  brink  of  being  massacred, 
when  happily  the  missing  boy,  who  had  been 
staying  in  Baalbec,  reappeared  in  good  health, 
and  put  a stop  to  the  proceedings. 

The  late  chief  rabbi  of  the  congregations  of 
Great  Britain,  Dr.  Solomon  Herschel,  addressed  a 
letter  to  Sir  Moses  Montefiore  on  his  mission  to 
Damascus  to  refute  the  original  calumny  of  1840, 
where,  after  many  asseverations  as  to  the  imfound- 
edness  and  baseness  of  the  charge  laid  upon  the 
Hebrews,  he  concludes  with  these  words  : — 

“And  if  I lie  in  this  matter,  then  let  all  the  curses 
mentioned  iuJ^eviticus  and  Deuteronomy- come  upon  me; 
let  me  never  see  the  blessing  and  consolation  of  Zion,  nor 
attain  to  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.”  * 

The  Jews  have  suffered  so  much — what  with 


* This  was  first  written  by  Manasseh  ben  Israel  to 
Oliver  Cromwell  in  his  Vindici<r.  Jv.d.<2'>Tvm. 


Philistine,  Assyrian,  Persian,  Greek,  Homan,  and 
mediaeval  barbarity,  and  have  outlived  it  all — 
that  I think  Me.  W.  Ptekeeton  might  leave 
them  and  the  “ Jewish  law  of  Moses  ” alone ; for  a 
motto,  I believe  taken,  by-the-way,  from  an  in- 
scription of  a statue  to  Martin  Luther,  and  freely 
translated,  runs  thus  : — 

“ For  ever  ’twill  endure  if  it  the  work  of  God  contain. 

If  but  the  work  of  man  alone,  it  never  will  remain.” 

Baeon  Louis  Benas. 

Liverpool. 


GODFEEY  GOODMAN. 

(S’-dS.  ix.  118.) 

The  only  memoir  of  this  singular  person  that  I 
am  acquainted  with  is  appended  to  A Memoir  of 
Gabriel  Goodman,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Westminster,  ^'C. 
Buthin,  1825,  which  also  contains  in  the  appen- 
dix very  full  information  respecting  the  bishop’s 
family^.  X.  Y.  Z.  will  also  find  much  curious  in- 
formation about  him  scattered  throughout  the 
writings  of  his  contemporaries,  and  of  subsequent 
historians.  I refer  him  particularly  to  Fuller’s 
Worthies,  by  Nuttall,  vol.  iii.  p.  532 ; Fosbrooke’s 
Hist,  of  Gloucester ; Gent.  Mag.  for  1808  j Annals 
of  Windsor,  by  Tighe  and  Davis ; Ccd.  of  State 
Pagers  (Domestic  Series,  temg.  Charles  I.) ; and 
Mr.  Brewer’s  Introduction  to  Goodman’s  Court  of 
King  James  I. 

He  was  born  in  1583,  in  Denbighshire,  of  good 
parentage,  and  brought  up  under  the  care  of  his 
uncle,  Gabriel  Goodman,  Dean  of  Westminster,  in 
Westminster  School.  This  was  during  the  mas- 
tership of  Camden  the  historian.  He  proceeded  to 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1600,  where  he  took 
the  degree  of  D.D.  In  1607,  he  obtained  the  liv- 
ing of  Stapleford- Abbots,  in  Essex.  He  was  a 
great  encourager  of  Sir  Hugh  Middleton’s  design 
for  the  supply  of  water  to  London  by  the  New^ 
Piver. 

In  1616  he  published  a work  called  The  Fall  of 
Man ; or,  the  CorriqiHon  of  Nature  graved  hy  Na- 
tural Keason,  which  is  still  to  be  met  with  on  the 
j book-stalls.  Fie  obtained  some  celebrity  as  a 
j preacher,  and  was  appointed  successively  preben- 
I dary  of  Westminster,  rector  of  West  lldesle}'', 

I Berkshire;  of  Kemerton,  Gloucestershire,  canon  of 
Windsor  (1617),  Dean  of  Bochester  (1620) ; and 
in  1625  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  with  leave  to  hold 
his  canonry  and  rectory  of  West  Ildesley  in  com- 
mendam. 

In  1621  he  was  reprimanded  for  maintaining 
unsound  opinions  in  his  sermons  at  court ; and 
general  suspicion  was  then  entertained  of  his  em- 
bracing the  tenets  of  the  Church  of  Borne.  He 
prosecuted  John  Workman,  incumbent  of  St.  Ni- 
, cholas,  Gloucester,  ^^a  pious  and  painful  preacher,” 

' for  preaching,  to  the  disparagement  of  the  Virgin 
I Mary,  that  “ the  Papists  painted  her  more  like  a 
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courtesan  than  a modest  maid,”  and  not  only 
silenced  him  but  prevented  his  keeping  a school. 
In  1633  he  presented  an  organ  to  the  chapel  at 
Windsor,  and  in  1635,  ‘‘at  his  proper  cost,”  or- 
dered the  cross  in  the  middle  of  that  town  to  be 
repaired ; and  “ on  one  side  thereof  caused  a 
statue  or  picture  about  an  ell  long  of  Christ  hang- 
ing upon  the  cross  to  be  erected  in  colours,  with 
this  inscription  in  golden  letters — ‘ Jesus  Nazare- 
nus  Rex  Judceorimi'  and  on  the  other  side  the 
picture  of  Christ  rising  out  of  his  sepulchre.”  In 
return  for  this  the  corporation  of  Windsor  ordered 
his  portrait  to  be  painted  for  their  town-hall. 
He  also  beautified  and  repaired  the  high  cross  at 
Gloucester.  A very  curious  and  characteristic 
letter  on  the  subject  of  these  crosses  will  be  found 
in  the  Annals  of  Windsor,  vol.  ii.  p.  101.  Fos- 
brooke  says : — 

“ That  being  inclined  to  Poper\’-  he  sedulously  opposed 
the  Canons  sanctioned  by  the  Convocation  in  1640,  and 
at  the  request  of  that  Synod,  having  given  general  offence, 
was  suspended  from  his  office  and  benefit,  his  see  seques- 
trated, and  himself  committed  to  a Pursuivant,  and  after- 
wards to  the  Gate  House.” 


The  will  referred  to  by  Fuller  contains  the  fol- 
lowing passage : — 

“ And  here  I profess  that,  as  I have  lived  so  I die  most 
constant  in  all  the  articles  of  the  Christian  Faith,  and  in 
all  the  doctrine  of  God’s  Holy  Catholic  and  Apostolick 
Church,  whereof  I do  acknowledge  the  Church  of  Rome  to 
be  the  Mother  Church  ; and  I do  verily  believe  that  no  other 
Church  hath  any  salvation  in  it  but  only  so  far  as  it  con- 
curs with  the  Faith  of  the  Church  of  Rome F 

Bishop  Goodman  died  in  1655,  and  was  buried 
in  St.  Margaret’s,  Westminster.  I am  not  aware 
that  any  member  of  his  family  was  a judge, 
though  Dean  Goodman  frequently  sat  in  the  High 
Commission.  Mr.  Foss’s  list  of  Judges  does  not 
contain  the  name  of  Goodman.  X.  Y.  Z.  will 
find  a very  interesting  communication  respecting* 
him  in  “ N.  & Q.”  for  1860  (2"^  S.  x.  265)  from 
the  Bev.  C.  Y^.  Craavley,  Hector  of  Taynton,, 
Gloucestershire.  John  J.  Powell. 

Temple. 


CHEVRON. 

(3^^  S.  ix.  59, 149.) 


According  to  an  entry  in  his  own  writing  in 
one  of  his  books  now  in  the  library  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  he  was  “plundered,  spoyled, 
robbed,  and  utterly  undone  ” by  the  Parliamentary 
troops  in  1643,  when  his  books  and  papers  were 
dispersed. 

During  the  civil  war  he  lived  in  obscurity  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Margaret’s,  Westminster,  and 
frequented  the  Cottonian  Library.  At  this  period 
he  composed  his  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  King 
James,  and  a History  of  the  Church  of  Kngland, 
not  yet  published.  In  1650  he  printed  an  account 
of  his  sufterings,  and  in  1653  a theological  work, 
which  he  dedicated  to  Cromwell,  entitled  The 
Tivo  Mysteries  of  the  Christian  Religion,  the  meffahle 
Trinity  aud  Wonderfid  Incarnation  explicated.  Ful- 
ler, who  was  personally  acquainted  with  him, 
says : — 

“ He  might  have  been  joined  to  the  prelates  before 
(though  he  lived  long  since)  the  Reformation,  because  he 
agreed  with  them  in  judgment,  dying  a professed  Ro- 
manist as  appeareth  by  his  will Indeed,  in 

his  discourse  he  would  be  constantly  complaining  of  our 
first  Reformers,  and  I heard  him  once  say,  in  some  pas- 
sion, ‘ that  Bishop  Ridley  was  a very  odd  man,’  to  whom 
one  presently  returned,  ‘ He  was  an  odd  man  indeed,  my 
lord  ; for  all  the  Popish  part}'  in  England  could  not  match 
him  with  his  equal  in  learning  and  religion.’  ” 

He  adds : — 

“To  give  Goodman  his  due  he  was  a harmless  man, 
hurtful  to  none  but  himself ; pitiful  to  the  poor,  hospita- 
ble to  his  neighbours,  against  the  ruining  of  any  of  an 
opposite  judgment,  and  gave  the  most  he  left  to  pious 
uses.  He  was  no  contemptible  historian  ; but  I con- 
fess an  undermatch  to  Doctor  Hakewell.  But  I remem- 
ber the  ring  bequeathed  to  me  in  his  will,  with  the 
poesy  thereof.  Requiem  defunctis ; and  therefore  I will  no 
longer  be  troublesome  to  his  memory.” 


This  military  and  armorial  badge  takes  its 
origin  from  a portion  of  the  roof  or  rafters  of  a 
house,  and  what  in  Devon  is  called  “the  king’s 
post  ” is  in  unison  with  these  crossbeams  or  tran- 
soms. But  properly  speaking,  the  chevron  adopted 
in  heraldry  is  derived  from  a species  of  scaling 
ladder  long  disused,  consisting  of  an  aggregate 
of  these  angular  pieces  of  framework  which,  when 
connected  together,  formed  the  ensemble  of  an 
escalading  instrument  against  the  walls  of  a lea- 
guered  city  or  fort,  to  throw  the  assailants  on  the 
works  of  the  enemy.  Like  the  pheon,  a sort  of 
heraldic-  javelin-head,  such  things  haA'e  long 
grown  out  of  date.  In  German,  the  chevron  of  a 
house  is  Hachsparrefti,  and  the  wood  is  Sparrenholz ; 
but  the  military  badge  is  the  Zeichen  der  Dienst- 
alters,  the  French  enseigne,  or  marque  de  service ; 
while  in  Spanish  it  is  the  lace,  the  galon  che  indica 
los  ahos  di  servicio — of  a house,  the^ c«6no.  Here 
the  similarity  to  a goat’s  head  predominates 
throughout  — and  we  think  on  the  Lat.  capriolus, 
capra,  Caprea;  Fr.  clievre,  chevreuil,  chevrette. 

The  chevron  on  the  arm  as  worn  now,  indicat- 
ing the  promotion  of  a soldier  to  the  grade  of 
non-commissioned  officer,  corporal,  sergeant,^  or 
sergeant-major,  in  the  French  and  English  armies, 
was  of  late  adoption,  if  we  may  so  speak,  and 
first  introduced  before  the  French  Hevolution 
into  the  armies  of  the  Bourbons  and  of  the 
National  Convention.  The  fields  of  Marengo,  of 
Austerlitz,  and  Jena,  beheld  the  French  legions 
decorated  with  many  such  badges,  unknown  to 
their  predecessors  — to  Turenne,  Luxembourg, 
Conde,  Noailles,  or  Saxe.  As  a late  adop- 
tion, they  were  equally  unknown  in  the  days  of 
Marlborough,  Wolfe,  and  Granby,  the  era  of  the 
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Seven  Years’  War,  the  field  of  Minden,  or  pro- 
bably of  tbe  American  revolutionary  contest.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  lance-corporal,  with  his 
one  stripe,  the  full  ditto  with  two,  the  sergeant 
with  three,  the  sergeant-major  with  more,  and 
the  colour-sergeant,  with  their  additional  badges 
of  crowns,  swords  crossed  in  saltier,  &c.  Yet  the 
drummer-boys  and  fifers  seem  to  have,  in  addi- 
tion to  their  partycoloured  costume,  borne  a mul- 
tiplicity of  chevrons  as  long  ago  as  1745  j if  we 
may  judge  by  Hogarth’s  well-known  March  of 
the  Guards  to  Finchley  Common,  and  the  camp 
pitched  there  in  hot  haste  : the  Trainbands  called 
out  in  decent  London,”  and  when  the  whole 
country  rang  with  apprehension  of  the  Young 
Pretender,  or  young  Italian  (Charles-Edward- 
Louis-Casimir-Philip),  who  had  marched  as  far 
as  Derby  with  his  raw  half-naked  Celts,  and  phi- 
labegs  and  sporrans  — and  Manchester  was  taken 
by  a rebel  sergeant,  a drum,  and  a woman ! 
Those  were  the  days  when  three  or  four  great- 
coats (for  sentries  on  duty)  were  deemed  sufficient 
for  a company,  and  the  private  musketeers  dis- 
dained the  Quaker’s  present  of  flannel  shirts,  or 
sold  them  for  grog. 

Ben  Jonson  talks  of  a garment  whose  nether 
parts,  with  their  base,  were  of  watchct  [ligkt  blue 
or  pale  blue,  Ger.  Licht  blau]  cloth,  chevronned 
with  silver  lace,”  &c.  For  ivatchet  mantles,  vide 
Spenser’s  Faerie  Queen  ; and  Dryden  — 

“ Who  stares  in  Germany  at  watchet  eyes?” 

Sax.  tvoad,  or  2rad,  for  dying  blue,  as  the  old 
Britons  used.  Some  think  icaxcead,  Sax.,  weak, 
faint,  soft ; but  qu.  if  analogous. 

The  chevron,  or  zigzag,  is  met  with  abundantly 
on  Yorman  mouldings,  and  even  on  Roman  work 
of  the  third  century.  Brevis. 


The  Cotswold  Sports  (3"'^  S.  ix.  128.)— The 
first  line  of  Ben  Jonson’s  epigram  to  his  “jovial 
good  friend  Dover,”  ending  with,  “to  drop  vies'’’ 
is  evidently  ungrammatical.  The  word  “vies” 
is  manifestly  derived  from  the  verb  “ to  vie,” 
whereas  Jonson  introduces  it  as  awow/i ; but  poets, 
we  all  know,  have  great  latitude  extended  to 
them. 

I am  vain  enough  (although  no  poet)  to  sug- 
gest (agreeably  to  Mr.  Boltoh  Cornet’s  invita- 
tion) the  following  emendation,  or  rather  substi- 
tution (as  far  as  regards  only  the  Jirst  two  lines 
of  the  epigram  in  question),  viz. : — 

“ The  ‘ Cotswold,’  with  the  ‘ Olympic  ’ vies, 

In  manly  games,  and  goodly  exercise.” 

T.  W. 

Cagliostro  (3*''*  S.  ix.  121.) — In  looking  over 
my  own  collection,  I find  that  I possess  several 
works  on  this  extraordinary  man,  which  you  have 


not  enumerated,  and  of  which  I transcribe  the 
titles  for  the  benefit  of  your  correspondent : — 

“ Memorial,  or  Brief,  for  the  Compte  de  Cagliostro,  De- 
fendant, against  the  King’s  Attoimey-General,  Plaintiff: 
in  the  Cause  of  Cardinal  de  Eohan,  Comptesse  de  la 
Motte,  and  others.  From  the  French  original,  published 
in  Paris  in  February  last ; with  an  Introductory  Pre- 
face.” By  Parkyns  Macmahon.  London,  8vo,  1786. 

pp.  86. 

“ Lettre  du  Compte  Mirabeau  sur  Cagliostro  et  Lava- 
ter.”  8vo,  Berlin,  1786. 

“Cagliostro  de'masque  a.  Yarsovie  en  1780.”  Paris, 
8vo,  1786. 

“ Vie  de  Joseph  Balsamo  ; traduite  d’apres  I’original 
Italien.”  8vo,  Paris,  1791. 

“ The  Life  of  the  Count  Cagliostro  ; containing  An 
Authentic  Kelation  of  the  Uncommon  Incidents  that  befel 
him  during  his  Kesidence  in  England  in  the  Years  1776 
and  1777.  His  arrival  in  France  ; his  Commitment  to 
the  Bastile ; his  Trial,  Acquittal,  and  Banishment ; his 
Eeturn  to  England  in  1786  ; particular  Anecdotes  of  him 
till  1787  ; and,  lastly,  a Detail  of  the  Circumstances 
which  occasioned  his  Departure  for  Switzerland.  Dedi- 
cated to  Madame  la  Comtesse  de  Cagliostro.”  London, 
8vo,  1787.  Pp.  127. 

“ Saggio  Storico  del  Conte  di  Cagliostro  e della  Con- 
tessa  sua  Moglie.”  Cosmopoli,  8vo,  1790. 

“ La  France  trompee  par  les  Magiciens  et  Deraono- 
latres  du  dix-huitieme  Siecle.  Fait  demontre  par  des 
Faits.”  Par  M.  I’Abbe  Fiard.  A Paris,  8vo,  1803. 
[Contains  a chapter,  “ Cagliostro.  Examen  de  ses  Faits.”] 

“ Aventures  de  Cagliostro.”  Par  Jules  de  Saint-Felix. 
8vo,  Paris,  1855.  Pp.  160.  [Hachette  & Co.  “ Biblio- 
theque  des  Chemins  de  Fer.”  A very  interesting  volume, 
readily  procurable.] 

A paper  on  Cagliostro  will  be  found,  if  I mis- 
take not,  in  an  old  volume  of  Chambers's  Journal. 

William  Bates. 

Birmingham. 

There  were  some  interesting  particulars  given 
of  Cagliostro  in  a Memoir  of  Talleyrand,  pub- 
lished about  fifteen  years  ago.  G.  P. 

Anonymous  S.  viii.  409;  ix.  105.)  — The 
“J.  W.  Dalby”  referred  to  by  Mr.  William: 
Harrison  is,  I have  no  doubt,  none  other  than 
my  friend  .John  Watson  Dalby,  author  of  two 
volumes  of  very  sweet  poetry,  published  in  1825  ; 
and  also  author  of  Tales,  Songs,  and  Sonnets,  just 
issued  by  Messrs.  Longmans.  Mr.  Dalby  was 
editor  of  the  Literary  Chronicle;  and,  I believe, 
editor  of  the  now  defunct  Ladies'  Gazette.  He  is 
also  the  author  of  a Memoir  of  Charles  Lamb, 
prefixed  to  one  of  the  several  editions  of  Elia’s 
Tales  from  Shakspere ; but  I forget  which.  Mr. 
Dalby  and  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  were  attached  friends, 
and  their  correspondence  duly  appears  in  The 
Correspondence  of  Leigh  Hunt,  edited  by  his  eldest 
son  (2  vols..  Smith,  Elder,  & Co.,  1862).  The 
Reader,  some  few  weeks  ago,  announced  that  the 
Book  of  Sonnets  by  Leigh  Hunt,  never  published 
in  this  country,  has  just  made  its  appearance  in 
America.  I have  reason  for  believing  that  book 
contains  some  fine  specimens  of  the  Sonnet  by 
Mr.  Dalby.  S.  R.  T.  Mayer." 

Gloucester. 
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Pussy  S.  ix.  11.) — Tlie  term  pusei^  or  a 
similar  sound,  is,  I believe,  used  in  Madagascar  as 
well  as  India ; but  it  is  supposed  to  have  been 
introduced  from,  tlie  Mauritius,  not  taken  by  Eng- 
lishmen from  the  natives.  I have  heard  that  the 
origin  is  supposed  to  be  from  Perse,  and  that  the 
word  was  at  first  applied  exclusively  to  Persian 
cats.  II.  W.  D. 

St.  Cheysostom  o^^  the  Peiesthooh  (3‘‘^  S. 
ix.  90.) — If  I am  not  mistaken,  there  was  a trans- 
lation of  this  treatise  inserted  amongst  several 
specimens  of  the  Greek  Fathers  by  a Mr.  Boyd, 
which  I saw  some  years  ago  ; but  I have  no 
means  of  verifying  my  idea.  IT.  W.  T.'  i 

I 

Duke  oe  Wellixgtoh  (3’’^'  S.  ix.  80.) — At  ten  ! 
years  old,  Arthur  Wellesley  was  a scholar  at  tlie  j 
Kev.  Mr.  Ganer’s  School  at  Chelsea,  and  was  I 
afterwards  at  Eton, . so  that  if  he  ever  was  at  } 

Robin  Hood’s  School  at  Portarlington,  Queen’s  j 
County,  Ireland,”  it  must  have  been  when  very  j 
young.  The  Duke  was  appointed  Chief  Secretary 
of  Ireland  on  April  19,  1807.  II.  Fishwick. 

Wellihgtox  at  Etox  S.  viii.  416.) — The  I 
Sim  of  Nov.  18,  1852,  in  a biographical  account  of  j 
the  late  Duke,  has  this  passage  : — 

“ It  was  often  remarked  by  the  late  Bobus  Smith  — ‘ I I 
was  the  Duke  of  Wellinccton’s  first  victory!  ’ ‘ How?  ’ | 
people  Avould  ask  him.  ‘ Why,’  would  reply  the  humorist,  j 
‘ one  day,  at  Eton,  Arthur  Wellesley  and  I had  a fight, 
and  he  beat  me  soundfy.’  ” 

This,  however,  is  merely  traditional,  and  I 
unite  with  Ixvestigatoe  in  wishing  for  better 
evidence  and  authority.  W.  C.  B. 

Lete  Make  S.  viii.  374,  483.)— An  earlier  I 
use  of  these  words,  or  more  correctly  perhaps  of 
their  parents,  in  the  sense  of  ‘‘  caused  to  be  made,” 
than  any  of  those  already  quoted  in  “N.  & Q.,” 
occurs  in  an  Anglo-Saxon  inscription  upon  a dial 
placed  above  the  door  of  Kirkdale  church  near 
Kirkby,  Moorside,  in  T'orkshire.  The  follovdng 
is  the  greater  part  of  it : — 

“ Orm  Gamal  suna  bohte  scs  Gregorius  minster  thonne 
hit  wes  oel  to  brocan  and  to  falan,  and  he  hit  let  macan 
newan  from  grunde  Chre  and  scs  Gregorius  in  Edward 
daguin  eng  in  Tosti  dagum  eorl.” 


Gaet  Make.” — Tliis  is  a similar  expression 
to  lete  make.” 

On  tlie  second  bell  at  Alkboroirgh,  Lincoln- 
shire : — 

“ lESV  . FOR  . YI  . :\rODIR  . SAICe  . SAVE  . AL  . 
YE  . SAVES  . THAT  . 305  . GART  . WAKE  . AMEN.” 

In  an  inscription  formerly  at  Blyton,  in  the 
same  countv,  preserved  lyy  Holies,  Hark  MS. 
6829,  f.  140:  — 

“Bricz  for  y'^  gild  of  Corpus  Xri  quilk  yis  window 
garte  mak.” 

Wormius  gives,  as  on  a bell  — 

“ Gudman  gerde  mig  = Gudman  mo  fecit.” 

Spenser  has  — 

“ So  matter  did  she  make  of  nought, 

To  stir  up  strife,  and  garre  them  disagree.” 

“ Gart  make  ” is  doubtless  tbe  old  English 
equivalent  fecit  Jieri,  as  Me.  W.  Aldis  Weight 
clearlv  shows  ^‘lete  make  ” also  to  he  (3’^'^  S.  viii. 
483.)"  .1.  T.  F. 

The  College,  Ilurstpierpoint. 

■ » 

This  axe  that  (3‘'**  S.  ix.  95.) — I would  ven- 
ture to  hint  to  J.  A.  P.  whether  he  has  not  been 
a leetle  too  rapid  in  his  correction  of  Serjeant 
Manning.  The  latter  is  clearly  not  remarking  on 
the  ordiiiary  distinction  of  proximity  or  remoter 
position  between  two  such  demonstrative  pro- 
nouns as  every  one  knows  there  is  scarcely  a 
language  which  does  not  possess ; hut  his  observa- 
tion is  directed  to  a notable  peculiarity  of  differ- 
ence hetvv^een  the  pronouns  ese  and  aquel,  for  which 
the  Spaniard  may  claim  additional  expressiveness. 
Lest  my  own  ego  dixi  should  be  questionable,  I 
will  quote  from  a Spaniard  whoso  Grammar  hap- 
pens to  he  at  hand  : — 

'‘"Ese  expresses  an  object  distant  from  the  person  who 
speaks,  and  near  to  the  person  to  whom  he  speaks. 

Aquel  expresses  an  object  very  (f)  distant  from  the 
person  who  speaks,  as  well  as  from  the  person  to  whom 
the  speech  is  directed.” — J.  E.  Mordente. 

Shall  I also,  in  my  turn,  demur  to  the  correct- 
ness of  the  Sanskrit  illustration,  giving  leave  to  a 

third  pen  to  correct  mine  ? , or  ff ^ , and 

, are  identically  the  same  pronoun,  the  for- 


I have  copied  the  above  in  common  script,  hut 
an  exact  copy  of  the  whole  of  the  inscription  in 
the  ancient  Saxon  capitals,  with  a drawing  of  the 
dial,  is  engraved  in  Young’s  History  of  miithy, 
p.  743,  and  in  Eastmead’s qy  3/oor- 

sidc,  opposite  p.  152.  ' D. 

On  tlie  Sanctiis-hell  at  S.  Nicholas,  Gloucester  : 

“ IN  WORCIIEPE  OF  SEYNTE  ION, 

ION  FUTTE  ANDE  ALIS  IIYS  WYFE  LET  MAK  ME  REA’ 
HER  lAM^E.” 

I do  not  understand  the  word  bey.” 

J.  T.  F. 


mer  word  being  the  neuter  nominative  of  it,  and 
the  latter  the  genitive  masculine.  (See  Wilson, 
p.  80.)  J.  K.  C. 

Geowx  Daughtees  whippee  (S^'^  S.  ix.  51, 
108.) — I send  you  this  fromEenn’s  Paston  Letters, 
if  you  think  it  applicable.  Elizabeth  Clere  writes 
i to  her  cousin,  John  Paston,  to  advise  him  to  get 
I some  suitable  husband  for  bis  sister,  she  being- 
then  of  marriageable  age  (Let.  65,  ed,  Bohn),  be- 
cause ^^she  never  was  in  so  great  a sorrow  as  now- 
a-days,  for  she  may  not  speak  with  no  man  who- 
soever come,  neither  with  my  man  nor  servants  of 
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her  mother ; hut  that  she  heareth  her  an  hand 
other  than  she  meaneth,  and  hath  since  Easter 
(it  being  then  St.  Peter,  June  29,  1454,  32  Henry 
VI.)  the  most  part  been  beaten  once  in  tlie  week 
or  twice,  and  sometimes  twice  on  a day,  and  lier 
head  broken  in  two  or  three  places.”  The  same 
mother,  Agnes  Paston,  enters  amongst  her  errands 
in  London  a commission  to  her  son’s  tutor,  Green- 
field, to  belasli  his  charge  till  lie  amend,  he  being 
then  fifteen,  and  having  been  some  time  at  Cam- 
bridge (Letter  107,  Jan.  28,  1457). 

iGXATirs. 

DonsET  Folx  Loee  (3’'‘^  S.  ix.  10.) — Your  cor- 
respondent, G.  "W.  B.,  has  not  alluded  to  a mytho- 
logical tradition  connected  ^vith  the  Giant’s 
Grave,”  and  the  stones  adjoining  it,  which  is 
popular  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect : — Two  giants  standing  on  Norden 
(an  adjacent  hill)  were  once  contending  for  the 
mastery  as  to  which  of  them  vroiild  hurl  the 
farthest,  the  direction  being  across  the  valley  to- 
wards Hanging  Hill.  He  whose  stone  fell  short 
was  so  mortified  at  the  failure  that  he  died  of 
vexation,  and  was  buried  beneatli  the  mound 
which  has  since  been  known  as  the  Giant’s 
Grave,”  iYyths  of  a similar  kind  are  often  found 
attached  to  erratic  blocks  of  stone.  Thus,  one  of 
a somewhat  analogous  character  is  current  in  re- 
lation to  that  remarkable  mass  of  ferruginous  sand- 
stone known  as  “ the  Agglestone,”  in  the  Isle  of 
Piirbeck,  The  country  people  say  of  it,  that  his 
Satanic  majesty  (who  is  often  a veiy  important 
personage  in  these  capricious  freaks)  was  one  day 
sitting  on  the  Needles  Bocks,  Isle  of  Wight, 
whence  espying  Corfe  Castle  in  the  distance,  he 
took  the  cap  from  his  head  and  threw  it  across  the 
sea,  with  the  intent  of  demolishing  that  structure. 
But  it  would  appear  that  he  had  over-estimated 
his  powers  of  jactation,  for  the  missile  fell  short 
of  its  mark,  and  there  it  stands  to  this  day  on 
Studland  Heath,  a monument  of  disappointed 
malice,  a wonder  to  the  peasantry,  and  a theme  of 
antiquarian  conjecture.  ' C.  W. 

The  Kaxgaeoo  (3''^  S.  ix.  96.)  — The  heading, 
‘‘An  unnoted  Fact  in  Natural  History',”  is  not 
quite  correct,  as  Mr.  Gould,  the  well-known  orni- 
thologist, in  his  large  work,  MammaU  of  Australia, 
gives  an  account  of  a chase  after  a buck,  and  states 
that  the  animal  upon  coming  to  some  rather  shal- 
low water,  turned  upon  his  pursuers,  and  seizing 
the  first  dog  that  readied  him  witli  his  fore  paw^ 
lield  him  under  the  water  for  the  purpose  of 
drowning-  him.  The  fact  of  Mr.  Gould’s  work 
being  very  costly  (forty-one  pounds),  and  com- 
paratively few  copies  being  printed  of  it,  suffi- 
ciently account  for  tliis  record  of  an  iiiterestino’ 
fact  being  overlooked,  I regret  I cannot  supply 
the  reference  to  the  above  work,  but  perhaps  some 
of  your  readers  may  be  alilo  to  do  so.  P,  .1. 


Peacocks’  Feathees  (3’’'^  S.  ix.  109.)  — P.  P., 
I perceive,  doubts  the  fact  of  there  being  a general 
superstitious  feeling  regarding  peacocks’  feathers. 
I can  vouch  for  such  feeling  being  general  in  Der- 
byshire and  the  surrounding  counties.  It  is  con- 
sidered extremely  unlucky  to  have  them  in  the 
house,  and  they  are  believed  to  bring  losses  and 
various  misfortunes,  including  illness  and  death, 
to  the  inmates.  I have  seen  people  perfectly 
Iiorrified  when  a child  or  other  person  has 
unwittingly  brought  into  the  house  one  of  these 
feathers.  Llewelltk  Jewitt. 

lOerby. 

WoEKS  OX  Fossils  (3’''^  S.  ix.  97.) — Your  cor- 
respondent will  find  the  following  works  plain, 
simple,  and  reliable:”  — Medals  of  Creation,  by 
Dr,  Mantell;  Tabular  View  of  Characteristic  British 
Fossils,  published  by  the  Society  for  promoting 
Christian  Knowledge ; and  the  Studenfs  Manual 
of  Geology,  Iw  J.  Beete  Jukes,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

H.  Fishwick. 

Biiyme  to  Moxth  S.  ix.  103.)  — I send 
you  another,  and  in  my  opinion  a better  version 
of  Dr.  Donaldson’s  rhyme  to  “month”  : — 

“ Youtiir=i,  -who  would  Senior  Wranglers  be. 

Must  drink  the  juice  distilled  from  tea. ; 

Must  burn  the  midnight  oil  from  month  to  month, 
liaising  Binomials  to  the  (?^  + 

M.  A. 

Bisnor  Skixxee  (3'"'^  S.  ix.  76.  ) — Me.  Thoex- 
Bi^EY  has  inadvertently  confounded  Bishop  Skin- 
ner, wlio  was  no  song  writer,  with  his  father,  the 
Bev.  John  Skinner,  of  Longside,  the  author  of 
“ Tullochgorum,”  and  “John  of  Badeuyon.”  The 
importance  of  minute  accuracy  in  “N.  & Q.”  is 
my  apology  for  the  present  note.  J.  S.  G. 

Magpie  Supeestitiox  (3’'‘^  S.  ix.  59.)  — There 
are,  at  least  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  many 
curious  superstitions  connected  with  this  bird.  Its 
appearance  singly  is  still  regarded  in  both  these 
counties  by  many  even  of  the  educated  represen- 
tatives of  the  last  generation,  as  an  evil  omen,  and 
some  of  the  customs  supposed  to  break  the  charm 
are  curious : one  is  simply  to  raise  the  hat  as  in 
salutation;  another  to  sign  the  cross  on  the  breast; 
another  to  make  the  same  sign  by  crossing  the 
thumbs.  This  last  custom  is  confined  to  York- 
shire, and  I know  one  elderly  gentleman  who  not 
only  crosses  his  thumbs,  but  spits  over  them  when 
in  that  position ; a practice  which  was,  he  says, 
common  in  his  youth.  The  superstition  applies 
only  to  a single  magpie,  according  to  the  old  nur- 
sery legend  : — 

“ One  for  sorrow. 

Two  for  mirth, 

Three  for  a Aredding;, 

Ami  four  for  a birth.'’ 
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Husbai^ds  at  the  Chhech  Dook  S.  ix.  10, 
107.) — In  my  church,  up  to  the  time  of  its  being 
churchwardenized  (otherwise  destroyed  and  re- 
built in  the  debased  barn  style),  somewhere 
about  1788  to  1790,  there  was  one  particular 
stone  in  the  pavement,  of  large  size,  and  situate 
in  the  nave,  north  of  the  southern  entrance,  on 
which  the  couple  to  be  married  \vere  always 
placed  before  the  commencement  of  the  service, 
remaining  on  it  until  the  formal  part  of  the  cere- 
mony was  complete.  This  stone,  though  dese- 
crated by  removal  from  the  church  and  relaying 
as  the  doorstone  of  the  stable  at  Church  House, 
built  upon  the  site  of  the  ancient  country  resi- 
dence of  the  Prior  of  Guisborough,  is  still  pointed 
out  as  the  stone,  standing  upon  which  was  once 
considered  essential  to  real  marriage.  Compare 
^^Uplandi  dicunt  std  pd  hreda  sten,  lapidi  lato  in- 
sistere,  quod  est  connubii  fcedus  jungere.”  (Ihre,- 
Lex.  S.  Goth.,  i.  262) 

The  author  goes  on  to  say  that  the  expression 
is  due  to  the  custom  of  standing  on  a certain  broad 
stone  in  the  old  Temple  at  Upsal  (believed  to 
cover  the  tomb  of  S.  Eric)  on  occasion  of  a wedding, 
honi  omini  ergo.  A somewhat  similar  custom,  or 
performing  the  first  part  of  the  ceremony  ‘^in  the 
body  of  the  church”  (see  Wheatly  on  Com. Prayer, 
p.  408),  yet  exists  in  many  churches  ; as  also  that 
of  handing  to  the  officiating  priest,  togetlier  with 
the  ring,  a handful  of  money  as  a kind  of  earnest 
for  ^‘With  all  my  worldly  goods,”  &c.  In  the 
case  of  a couple  I married  last  November  it  was 
done,  and  not  for  the  first  time  by  several  within 
my  personal  experience.  J.  C.  K. 

Never  a Barrel  the  better  Herring  (3'‘‘^ 
S.  viii.  540.)  — Here  is  a pamphlet,  supplying 
another  application  of  this  proverb  : — 

“New  High  Church  turni’d  Old  Preshyteriari.  Utrum 
Horum.  Never  a Barrel  the  better  Herring."  1709. 

This  is  an  attack  upon  the  High  Flyers  of  the 
day,  representing  them  as  enibued  with  all  the  ran- 
cour their  party  had  at  an  earlier  period  branded 
the  Presbyterians  with,  and  now  themselves 
ready  to  go  any  length  in  rebellion.  The  appli- 
cation in  this  case  would,  therefore,  obviously  be 
that  loyal  subjects  were  to  be  on  their  guard 
against  imposition  : the  cask  shows  a new  brand, 
but  the  contents  the  same — Never,  indeed,  a 
barrel  the  better  herring  ” — by  the  mask.  J.  0. 

Strange  Christian  Names  (S*’'^  S.  ix.  96.)  — 
I was  once  informed  by  a clergyman  in  the  diocese 
of  Durham,  that  a pitman  had  his  child  brought 
to  a certain  church  to  be  christened,  and  proposed 

Beelzebub  ” as  the  distinctive  appellation  of  his 
offspring.  When  remonstrated  with,  the  man 
answered  with  some  sharpness,  Why,  it’s  a 
Scriptur’  name  ! ” I do  not  vouch  for  the  truth 
of  this  story,  but  the  following,  though  less  sen- 


sational, are  authentic.  In  Nichols’  Leicestershire 
Collections,  Bibliotheca  Topogr.  Britann.,  No.  xliii. 
we  find  the  baptism  of  Faith-my-joy  Grey,”  a 
name  derived  from  the  motto  of  the  Purefoys, 
“ Pure  Foi  ma  Joi.”  There  is  also  a ‘^Top  Daw- 
son ” buried,  but  nothing  indicates  whether  a 
male  or  female.  But  the  most  singular  illustra- 
tion of  complete  bathos  in  the  combination  of 
Christian  and  surname  with  which  I have  met  for 
a long  time  is  found  in  the  following  entiy  in  the 
same  volume,  p.  252  : — 1619.  Repentance  Duch, 
buried  May  10.”  H.  W.  T. 

Hale  Seas  Over  (3'‘‘*  S.  viii.  454.) — I send 
the  following  as  a help  to  the  explanation  of  this : 

“ Half-seas  over,  or  nearly  drunk,  is  likely  to  have  been 
a proverbial  phrase  from  the  Dutch,  applied  to  that  state 
of  ebriety  by  an  idea  familiar  with  those  water-rats. 
Thus,  op-zee,  Dutch,  means  literally  oversea." — DTsraeli’s 
Curiosities  of  Literature,  vol.  v. 

Several  other  drinking  terms  are  also  here  ex- 
plained. F.  A.  Escott. 

Modern  Latin  Prondnciation  (3'’'^  S.  vii. 
34;  ix.  47.) — Edinburgh  is  not  peculiar  in  pro- 
nouncing the  contracted  genitive  case  of  the  fourth 
declension  with  the  long  sound  West- 

minster taught  her  boys  so  long  ago. 

H.  W.  D. 

Cambridge  Dramatic  Queries  : The  Frogs  ” 
OE  Aristophanes  (3"'^  S.  viii.  537.) — In  1843  ap- 
peared in  4to,  privately  printed,  The  Acharnians, 
Knights,  Birds,  and  Frogs  of  Aristophanes,  trans- 
lated by  the  Bight  Hon.  John  Hookham  Frere,” 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  portions  of  the  transla- 
tion found  their  way  into  the  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity Magazine  of  the  same  year.  A comparison  of 
the  translations  to  which  your  correspondent  re- 
fers with  those  in  my  possession  would  settle  this 
point,  and  I shall  be  happy  to  facilitate  the  com- 
parison. William  Blood. 

Liverpool. 

Stephen  Prentis,  M.A.,  oe  Christ  s College 
(3'^‘^  S.  ix.  99.) — In  reply  to  B.  I.,  I regret  to  state 
that  my  gifted  and  accomplished  friend,  Mr.  Pren- 
tis, is  no  longer  living.  He  died  in  his  sixty- 
second  year  at  Dinan,  on  June  12,  1862.  With 
one  exception  it  may  be  said  of  Mr.  Prentis  that, 
though  a ready  and  even  prolific  writer,  he  never 
“ published  ” anything.  All  his  works,  prose  and 
poetry,  were  printed  ^Hor  private  circulation.” 
He  had  been  (he  often  assured  me)  urged  by  Sir 
F.  B.  or  E.  Head  (1  forget  which),  and  other  dis- 
tinguished literary  men,  to  publish  a volume  of 
his  poems.  A short  time  before  his  death  he  ex- 
pressed deep  regret  that  he  had  not  acted  upon 
this  advice.  That  many  of  his  compositions — and 
especially  his  translations  from  various  French 
poets — evince  talents  of  the  highest  order,  I have 
as  little  doubt  as  that  a London  publisher  would 
find  his  advantage  in  giving  them  to  the  world. 
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Amongst  tlie  works  of  Mr.  Prentis,  printed  in 
Dinan  in  addition  to  those  specified  by  P.  I.,  are 
the  following : TVmte?’ FIoivcts,  184:9;  The  Flight  of 
the  Sivalloiu,  1851 ; The  Revel  of  the  Missel-Thrush, 
1851 ; Reflections  in  a Cemetery  Abroad,  1852 ; The 
FebtoTs  Dodge,  or  the  Miller  and  theBailiffj  1852 j 
The  Common  Home,  or  the  Grave  again,  1852 ; 
Shadows  for  Music,  1853  j Jeux  d' esprit  (xxix.) 
^^on  the  Russian  War,”  1854-1855;  Lines  on  a 
Heap  of  Stones,  1857.  The  one  exception  in  which 
Mr.  Prentis’s  writings  were  sold  for  a profit  was 
upon  his  becoming  the  editor  of  a little  quarterly 
periodical  printed  at  Dinan  in  1850,  and  entitled 
The  Dinan  Magazine.  There  were  certainly  three 
numbers  of  this  periodical  published;  but  I am 
doubtful  whether  there  was  a fourth,  as  the  editor 
and  proprietor  found  it  a much  more  easy  task  to 
write  sweet  poesy  than  to  provide  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  his  readers,  and,  at  the  same  time,  comply 
with  the  v>dsh  for  publicity  on  the  part  of  in- 
competent volunteer  contributors.  To  oblige  the 
former,  he  was  compelled  to  hurt  the  feelings  of 
the  latter,  and  so  abandoned  a position  he  could  not 
hold  with  the  same  satisfaction  to  a fastidious 
taste  and  a tender  conscience.  I do  not  pretend  to 
give  a full  list  of  all  Mr.  Prentis’s  compositions. 

I only  state  those  that  I have  at  this  moment  be- 
fore me,  with  the  exception  of  the  third  number 
of  The  Dinan  Magazine.  W.  B.  Mac  Cabe. 

Dinan,  Cotes  du  Xord,  France. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  (3'‘‘^  S.  ix.  149.) — In  cor- 
roboration of  the  fact  that  Scott  had  never  seen 
the  ruins  of  IMelrose  Abbey  by  moonlight — though 
his  description  of  the  scene  in  his  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel  has  enchanted  so  many,  and  led  numbers 
to  visit  it  by  moonlight — I wish  to  mention  that 
the  poet  Bernard  Barton  once  wrote  to  Sir  Walter, 
to  request  him  to  favour  a young  lady  with  a copy 
of  the  lines  in  his  own  handwriting.  Scott  wrote 
them  out  accordingly,  and  sent  them,  but  with  the 
following  substituted  for  the  concluding  lines  : — 

“ Then  go — and  muse  with  deepest  awe 
On  what  the  writer  never  saw ; 

Who  would  not  wander  ’neath  the  moon 
To  see  what  he  could  see  at  noon.” 

F.  C.  H. 

West  Square,  Southwark  (3'’‘^  S.  ix.  35),  and 
the  adjoining  property  in  St.  George’s  Fields,  to 
the  extent  of  about  twenty  acres,  formed  the  sub- 
ject of  a trial  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court, 
October  27,  1862,  when  one  Luther  Yeats  was 
■sentenced  to  twenty  years  transportation  for  forg- 
ing eight  distinct  mortgages  on  the  estate,  by 
which  he  obtained  about  6000/.  At  the  trial  it 
was  stated  that  Colonel  West  (the  father  of  the 
late  Admiral  Sir  John  West)  devised  this  pro- 
pert}^,  which  he  held  on  a very  long  lease,  to  his 
wife  Mrs.  Jane  West,  and  at  her  death  to  his 
eldest  son  Temple  West  (who  died  1839),  with 
remainder  to  his  issue  in  tail ; then  to  his  other 


son  Sir  John  West,  the  admiral,  for  life,  with  re- 
mainder to  his  first  and  other  sons  in  tail ; de- 
volving at  length  on  the  present  Lieut. -Col.  John 
Temple  West  (Sir  John’s  eldest  son),  with  power 
to  grant  leases  for  about  ninety  years.  Two 
counterpart  leases  were  produced  at  the  trial, 
comprising  the  whole  of  the  West  Square  pro- 
perty: one  dated  Dec.  22,  1791,  from  Mrs.  Jane 
West  and  Temple  West,  to  Mr.  Thomas  Kendall 
for  ninety  and  a half  years ; the  other  dated  June 
23,  1791,  from  the  same  parties  to  James  Hedger 
and  Thomas  Griffiths  for  a similar  term.  The 
ground-rents  reserved  in  both  leases  is  90/.  a-year, 
and  both  are  still  existing.  The  property,  there- 
fore, is  still  under-leased  for  about  fifteen  yeai's 
unexpired. 

The  father  of  the  present  owner,  whose  signa- 
ture was  forged,  was  Sir  John  West,  G.C.B.,  son 
of  the  late  Lieut. -Col.  J.  T.  West,  of  the  Grena- 
dier Guards.  He  was  born  1776;  married  1817 
Harriet,  daughter  of  J.  Adams,  Esq.  He  was 
appointed  Admiral  of  the  Red,  having  served 
under  Lords  Howe  and  Bridport ; and,  in  1858, 
was  promoted  to  the  high  post  of  Admiral  of  the 
Fleet.  Sir  John  died  the  18th  April,  1862,  aged 
eighty-six.  T.  (3.  N. 

A Tailor  by  Trade  (3'''^  S.  vi.  26,  76,  484, 
&c.) — This  idiom  is  not  peculiar  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  it  is  as  common  in  Ireland  as  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland;  in  all  parts  of  Germany, 
‘‘Ein  Schneider  seines  Zeichens,”  is  a familiar 
phrase  to  designate  the  professors  of  the  sartorial 
art;  and  there  are  ^^Damen  Schneider”  (women’s 
tailors),  as  well  as  those  who  exercise  their  skill 
on  the  male  sex  exclusively.  I do  not  think  Mr. 
Bucktoh  is  quite  correct  in  his  definition  of  the 
phrase,  for  I have  always  heard  it  applied  to  the 
actual  ‘^stitcher”  both  here  and  in  Germany,  and 
not  to  the  ^Gnerchant  tailor,”  who  is  quite  a dif- 
ferent individual,  and  perhaps  never  handled  a 
blunt  ” in  his  life.  I am  not  much  acquainted 
with  Spanish,  but  something  of  this  custom  seems 
to  exist  there  also : see  the  very  amusing  scene 
between  Sancho  and  the  tailor,  when  the  latter 
was  brought  up  for  judgment  by  the  enraged 
merchant,  whose  cloth  he  had  cut  up  into  caps 
for  his  five  fingers  : L am  an  examined  tailor, 
please  your  worship,”  quoth  the  prisoner. 

Cywrm. 

Forth  yr  Aur,  Caernarvon. 

Maroox  (1®‘  S.  xi.  363) — Was  not  the  punish- 
ment sometimes  inflicted  by  buccaneers  and  pi- 
rates on  members  of  their  own  crew,  called 
^Gnarooning”  ? I mean  that  of  leaving  a man  on 
some  desolate  island,  or  “ key,”  to  perish,  or  to 
take  his  chance  of  being  picked  up  by  some 
passing  vessel.  If  so,  “maroon”  may  well  mean 
an  outlaw  or  outcast. 

W.  J.  Bernhard  Smith. 

Temple. 
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NOTES  OM  BOOKS,  ETC. 

The  Life,  Times,  and  Scientific  Labours  of  the  Second 
Marquis  of  Worcester  ; to  which  is  added,  a Reprint  of 
his  Century  of  Inventions,  1663 ; with  a Commentary 
thereon.  By  Henry  Dircks,  Esq.,  Civil  Engineer,  &c. 
(Quaritcb.) 

When  Mr.  Dircks  expresses  his  belief  tliat,  on  account 
of  the  high  intellectual  gifts  in  constructive  ingenuity  of 
Edward  Somerset,  sixth  Earl  and  second  Marquis  of 
Worcester,  “ it  is  impossible  to  name  his  compeer,  either 
amongst  the  highest  nobility,  or  the  most  eminent  scien- 
tific celebrities  of  Europe,  during  the  last  two  centuries,” 
it  may  well  be  matter  of  surprise  that  it  should  have  been 
left  to  the  present  day  to  furnish  a Memoir  of  the  In- 
ventor of  the  Steam  Engine.  Mr.  Dircks  may  be  con- 
gratulated, therefore,  on  having  a new  and  interesting 
subject  for  a scientific  biography ; and  our  readers  who 
may  remember  the  terms  in  which  we  spoke  of  Mr. 
Dirck’s  supplementary  volume  of  Worcesteriana,  will  not 
be  surprised  that  we  should  now  bear  testimony  to  the 
industry  and  zeal  with  which  Mr.  Dircks  has  pursued  his 
inquiries  into  the  personal  history,  and  the  light  which 
he  has  thrown  on  the  scientific  acquirements  and  pursuits, 
of  this  remarkable  nobleman.  The  reprint  of  The  Cen- 
tury of  Inventions,  with  the  Editor’s  comments,  is  not  the 
least  valuable  portion  of  the  work  before  us. 

Club  Life  in  London.  With  Anecdotes  of  the  Chdjs, 
Co ff^ee- Houses,  and  Taverns  of  the  3Ietropolis  during  the 
Seventeenth,  Eighteenth,  and  Nineteenth  Centuries.  By 
John  Timbs,  F.S.A.  (Bentley.) 

Mr.  Timbs  is,  like  Coleridge,  a man  of  infinite  title- 
pages,  and  what  is  more,  a man  of  infinite  note-books  ; 
and  if  we  are  disappointed  with  the  present  volumes,  it  is 
perhaps  because  we  expected  better  from  so  skilful  a com- 
piler as  Mr.  Timbs  has  repeatedly  proved  himself  to  be. 
Those  who  have  paid  much  attention  to  the  history  of 
Clubs  will,  we  think,  share  our  disappointment ; but  the 
mere  reader  for  amusement  will  no  doubt  find  in  Club 
Life  a great  deal  of  curious  gossip  and  pleasant  anecdote. 

The  Contemporary  Bcvietc.  No.  1.  (^January')  ; No.  II. 
{February).  (Strahan.) 

Whatever  grounds  there  may  be  for  complaining  of  the 
frivolities  of  the  present  age,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  number  of  earnest  and  deep-thinking  men  is  gradually 
increasing.  It  is  to  readers  of  this  class  that  The  Con- 
temporary Review,  which  in  the  gravity  of  its  papers  re- 
sembles a quarterly  rather  than  a monthly  magazine,  more 
particularly  addresses  itself.  A glance  at  the  various 
articles  contained  in  the  first  two  numbers,  and  a brief 
consideration  of  the  manner  in  which  the  various  sub- 
jects are  treated,  even  if  the  names  of  the  writers  be  dis- 
regarded, will  suffice  to  show  that  The  Contemporary 
Review  is  a I’epresentative  of  that  large  bod}’'  in  the 
Church  who  stand  midway  between  the  extremes  of  a 
too  frigid  puritanism,  and  those  ritualistic  innovations 
which  are  scaring  so  many  congregations  from  their  pro- 
priety. The  opening  article,  on  “Ritualism  and  the 
Ecclesiastical  Law,”  is  one  which  all  should  read  ; more 
especially  those  who  really  desire  to  follow  so  much  of 
the  Rubric  as  directs,  “ that  such  ornaments  of  the 
Church  and  of  the  ministers  thereof,  at  all  times  of  their 
ministration,  shall  be  retained  and  be  in  use,  as  were 
in  this  Churcli,  by  the  authority  of  Parliament  in  the 
second  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth.” 

Lord  Romili.y. — We  are  glad  to  hear  that  it  is  in 
contemplation  to  recognise,  in  some  appropriate  manner, 
the  services  which  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  has  rendered  ! 


to  Historical  Literature,  not  only  by  promoting  the  pub- 
lication of  the  valuable  Calendars  of  State  Papers,  and  the 
excellent  series  of  Chronicles  and  Memorials  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  ; but  by  the  great  additional  facilities 
which  he  has  afforded  to  all  persons  desirous  of  consulting, 
for  literary  purposes,  the  Public  Records  and  State  Papers 
under  his  charge. 

Fine  Arts  Quarterly  Review. — Lovers  of  art  will 
be  glad  to  hear  that  Mr.  Woodward  is  about  to  resume 
this  Journal,  which  will  in  future  be  published  by  Messrs. 
Day  & Son. 

The  Place  AXD  Pakkes  Pamphlets.  — Those  only 
who  have  had  occasion  to  refer  to  forgotten  pamphlets, 
know  how  difficult  it  is  to  meet  with  them.  Of  their 
value,  all  who  investigate  historical,  biographical,  or 
literary  facts,  are  well  aivare.  Our  readers,  therefore, 
will  learn  with  great  satisfaction  that  the  curious  and 
valuable  collection  of  Tracts,  Pamphlets,  Broadsides,  &c., 
formed  by  the  late  Francis  Place,  and  which  afterwards 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Parkes,  was 
at  the  recent  sale  of  that  gentleman’s  library  secured  by 
the  British  Museum.  There  cannot  be  a doubt  that,  in 
this,  Mr.  Winter  Jones  has  exercised  a wise  discretion. 
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Particulars  of  Price,  &c.,  of  the  following  Books,  to  be  sent  direct 
to  the  gentlemen  by  whom  they  are  required,  whose  names  and  ad- 
dresses are  given  for  that  purpose:  — 

Tbansactions  OF  Geologicai,  SociETV.  Vols.  I.  to  VII.  inclusive. 
QaABTERLY  JOURNAL  OF  GEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY.  VolS.  I.  tO  XXI.  iU 

elusive. 

Loudon’s  Encyclopedia  op  Gardening.  Last  edition,  1860. 

Wanted  by  F.  O.  C.,  47,  Hamilton  Square,  Birkenhead. 

Mirth  and  Metre. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  Joseph  Williams,  F.R.C.S.,  Brentford,  W. 


Catalogues  op  Second-hand  Books  on  Sale,  to  select  to  purchase  for 
Free  Library. 

Wanted  by  E.  B.,  47,  Hamilton  Square,  Birkenhead. 


t0  Corre^p0«5JFUt^. 

The  Devil  looking  over  Lincoln.  J.  G.  (Bridlington)  will  find  some 
Fotes  on  this  proverb  m our  2nd  S.  hi.  308,  andiv.  197.  When  he  said 
it,  is  not  we  believe  recorded:  perhaps  because  the  shorthand  writers 
did  not  know  whether  he  would  look  over  Lincoln  Cathedral  or  Lincoln 
College,  Oxford. 

Ecatsue  Dhepsnam.  The  lines  commencing  — 

“ Few  the  words  that  I have  spoken,” — 
ivere  quoted  in  “ N.  & Q.,”  3rd  S.  iv.  498. 

Jaydf.e.  On  reference  to  the  new  edition,  in  which  the  misprints  have 
been  corrected,  it  will  be  seen  that  Bat  horses  is  the  term  intended,  and 
not  Baugh  horses. 

R.  I.  The  Rev.  James  Ueraery  was  Dean  of  Jersey  in  .1847 Cartis- 

mandua.  a tragedy,  is  signed  R.  B.  The  other  three  plays  are  without 
1 names  or  initials.  All  four  of  them  are  undated,  but  of  the  eighteenth 

\ century The  following  are  the  Selections  from  Theocritus  by  D.  Whit- 

I ford,  \<om -.  — Rharmaceutria,  Helena,  Daphnis  et  Menalcas,  Thyrsis 
pastor  et  Caprarius,  Caprarius,  Battus  et  Corydon,  Amator,  Thalysia, 

\ Bucolici,  Sarpedonis  ad  Olaucum.  The  Greek  is  given,  with  the  Latin 
i hexameter  version  on  the  opposite  page. 

N.  Lonleyn.  See  “N.  & Q.,”  3rd  S.  vi.  413, /or  the  answer  to  the 
conundrum. 

Enouirer.  Most  biograpthical  dictionaries  contain  some  account  of 
Denis  Papin,  the  author  o/ The  New  Digester,  1681.  He  was  born  at 
Blois  towards  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Vide  also  the  new 
edition  of  the  Biographic  tTniverselle,  xxxii.  97. 

L.  L.  V.  The  practice  is,  we  believe,  quite  modern.  We  should  say , 
Yes,  if  he  can  get  one. 

St.  S within.  1.  We  know  of  no  such  translation.  2.  We  have  not 
been  able  to  trace  it.  3 and  4.  Consult  Sir  Thomas  Brown's  Works 
( Bohn's  ed.),  Xivrey's  Traditions  l eratologiques,  Salverte's  Erreurs  et 
Piejuges,  &c.  0.  Uncertain.  6.  Yes. 

A Reading  Case  for  holding  the  weekly  Nos.  of  “N.  & Q.”  is  now 
ready, and  maybe  had  of  all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen,  price  Is.  6a.; 
or,  free  by  post,  direct  from  the  publisher,  for  Is.  8d. 

“ Notes  & Queries”  isregisteredfor  tranemissionabroad. 
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Notes  on  Books,  &e. 


FRANCIS  PLACE. 

The  sale  of  the  library  of  Mr.  Joseph  Parkes 
at  the  auction  rooms  of  Sothehj,  Wilkinson^  & 
Co.,  from  the  13th  to  the  19th  of  February,  iias 
brought  into  notice  an  extraordinary  collection  of 
pamphlets,  broadsides,  and  scraps  of  all  kinds  col- 
lected by  Mr.  Francis  Place.  A brief  notice  of 
the  man  may  be  interesting  to  your  readers.  For 
nearly  half  a century  he  was  mixed  up  with  West- 
minster politics,  and  that  during  a time  of  great 
agitation  and  excitement.  He  w^as  the  connecting 
link  of  all  the  reform  movements  and  reform  parties, 
and  performed  no  insignificant  part  in  the  busy 
action  of  public  bodies  at  the  time  of  the  trial  of 
Queen  Caroline,  the  struggles  for  Catholic  eman- 
cipation, the  Peform  Bill,  and  many  others  of 
lesser  importance.  He  was  the  head,  or  rather 
the  key-stone,  of  the  Westminster  Rump,  and  ac- 
quired from  Cobbett  the  nickname  of  Peter  Thim- 
ble. In  this  character  he  figures  in  the  drama  of 

Over-Population,”  written  by  Cobbett  to  ridi- 
cule the  notions  of  the  Malthusians.  Mr.  Place 
followed  the  profession  of  a tailor  at  16,  Charing 
Cross.  He  received,  moreover,  many  not  very  flat- 
tering notices  in  the  Noctes  Amhrosiana;.  Lie  was 
a man  of  great  industry  and  much  tact,  and  pos- 
sessed the  confidence  of  the  reform  leaders.  He 
became  the  centre  of  communication  and  infor- 


mation, and  was  consulted  very  largely  by  mem- 
! bers  of  parliament  when  preparing  for  public 
meetings  and  debates.  He  w’as  always  considered 
as  the  depositary  of  many  party  secrets  and  well 
acquainted  with  the  moving  springs  of  many  po- 
litical intrigues,  and  this  might  be  one  ot’  the 
sources  of  his  influence  and  power. 

During  all  this  time  he  occupied  his  leisure 
in  collecting  books,  pamphlets,  autographs,  letters, 
newspapers,  and  scraps  of  all  kinds  bearing  upon 
the  questions  of  the  day.  They  were  all  arranged, 
bound,  and  catalogued,  the  classification  being 
carefully  observed.  He  had  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  Mr.  Cleave,  the  political  publisher  and 
bookseller,  and  who  was  also  for  many  years  the 
proprietor  of  Cleave’s  Police  Gazette.  He  was  on 
the  same  terms  of  intimacy  with  Mr.  Henry  Hether- 
ington,  the  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  Poor  Man^s 
Giiardian,  and  who  was  pronoimced  at  the  time 
as  the  father  of  the  “ glorious  unstamped.”  He  was 
in  communication  with  all  the  Chartist  leaders — 
those  who  an-ayed  themselves  under  the  banner 
of  Fergus  O’Connor,  as  well  as  those  who,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  more  pacific  teachings,  were 
known  as  moral-force  Chartists,  such  as  William 
Lovett  and  Henry  Vincent.  From  all  these 
sources  he  gathered  information  and  material  for 
his  scrap-books,  which  form  the  most  extraordi- 
nary and  curious  collection  of  modern  times.  He 
classified  his  matter  according  to  subjects,  and 
thus  in  the  same  volume  will  be  found  pamphlets, 
broadsheets,  advertisements,  letters  from  distin- 
guished persons,  squibs,  caricatures,  along  with 
newspaper  scraps  and  cuttings.  He  embraced  in 
his  collection  all  sides  of  a question ; and  he  has 
arranged  in  the  same  volume  the  advertisements 
and  publications  of  the  Society  for  the  Suppres- 
sion of  Vice,  side  by  side  with  those  of  the  Devil’s 
Chaplain  (the  Rev.  Robt.  Taylor),  Richard  Car- 
lile,  and  others  of  that  school ; all  the  publica- 
tions, in  fact,  which  the  Society  was  organised  to 
suppress.  His  more  particular  object  was  to  col- 
lect what  appeared  to  be  of  an  ephemeral  and 
perishable  character,  and  therefore  the  collection 
will  be  invaluable  to  some  future  Macaulay. 

This  collection  was  always  intended  b}'  Mr. 
Place  himself  for  the  British  Museum,  but  before 
his  death  he  sold  the  most  valuable  portion  to  Mr. 
Joseph  Parkes,  for,  it  is  said,  the  sum  of  250/. 
Several  persons  known  to  myself,  and  who  were 
associated  with  Mr.  Place  at  various  periods  of  his 
life,  are  of  opinion  that  he  took  this  step  under 
the  persuasion  of  some  of  his  friends,  who  feared 
that  the  collection  contained  many  matters  that 
might  [give  pain  to  living  persons,  who  had  not 
been  themselves  mixed  up  with  the  political  trans- 
actions of  the  times.  They  consider  that  the  sale 
made  to  Mr.  Parkes  was  a compromise,  so  that 
the  collection  should  be  preserved,  but  not  im- 
mediately placed  in  a position  to  be  consulted  by 
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the  general  public.  It  is  said  that  some  portion 
of  the  collection  has  been  destroyed  or  withlield 
from  the  sale.  This  can  only  be  known  to  those 
who,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Place,  became  possessors 
of  the  stores  he  had  acquired  and  had  not  previously 
disposed  of.  The  volumes  have  been  bought  by 
the  British  jMuseum,  and  are  thus  saved  from  dis- 
tribution and  perhaps  destruction. 

Mr.  Place,  however,  in  his  acquirements,  rose 
above  the  rank  of  a mere  collector.  His  mind,  as 
well  as  his  scrap-books,  was  full  of  information  on 
all  subjects  of  popular  interest,  and  his  memory 
most  tenacious.  He  gave  valuable  evidence  be- 
fore Mr.  Buckingham’s  Committee,  which  sat  in 
1834  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  intemperance  and 
concerning  its  remedy.  He  recommended,  as  a cor- 
rective to  drunkenness  among  the  working  classes, 
the  establishment  of  reading-rooms,  clubs,  libraries, 
recreations,  cheap  scientific  lectures,  &c.,  and 
especially  a cheap  press.  It  is  evidence  which 
now  possesses  value.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
occasional  articles,  and  one  work  whicli  is  named 
in  Bohn’s  Juowndes  — Illustrations  and  Proofs  of 
the  Principles  of  Popidatmiy  It  was  really 

a reply  to  the  work  of  William  Godwin,  who  had 
attempted  to  overthrow  the  principles  of  Malthus. 
It  is  a very  characteristic  work,  showing  consider- 
able research,  and  the  bias  of  the  author’s  mind. 

Those  who  are  interested  will  find,  in  the  last 
four  pages  of  Sotheby  & Wilkinson’s  Catalogue,  a 
description  of  the  most  curious  part  of  the  collec- 
tion, in  176  folio  volumes.  T.  B. 


WALLER’S  POEMS. 

I have  lately  picked  up  a little  volume,  and 
think  that  a note  regarding  it  may  be  interesting 
to  your  readers.  It  is  the  1664  edition  of  Wal- 
ler’s Poems,  the  first  which  was  published  after 
the  Bestoration,  and  the  title-page  states  that  its 
contents  were  never  till  now  corrected  and  pub- 
lished with  the  approbation  of  the  author.”  I 
suppose  the  book  itself  is  common  enough,  but 
this  particular  copy  happens  to  have  twenty-four 
pages  of  closely  written  manuscript  additions. 

1.  Upon  her  Majesty’s  New  Building  at 
Somerset  House.” 

[This  version  contains  a couplet  not  to  be  found  in  the 
printed  copies : — 

“ Frugality  and  Bounty  too, 

Those  differing  virtues  meet  in  you  ; 

From  a confin’d,  well  managed  store. 

You  both  imploy  and  feed  the  poor  ; 

Like  him  which  once  desir'd  to  know 
For  what  good  deed  men  us’d  him  so.”] 

2.  ^^To  Mrs.  Steward,  who  brought  him  the 
verses  he  had  lost,  and  was  then  sitting  to  Mr. 
Lilly  for  her  picture.” 

[The  printed  copy  makes  no  mention  of  the  lady’s 
name.  It  adds  greatly  to  the  interest  of  these  sparklmg 


verses  to  know  that  they  were  addressed  to  La  Belle 
Stewart.  ] 

3.  To  the  Lady  Isabella  Thinn  on  her  ex- 
quisite cutting  trees  in  paper.” 

[The  printed  cop3%  in  this  case  also,  makes  no  mention 
of  the  lady’s  name.  The  MS.  version  gives  no  less  than 
eight  additional  lines.  These  would  hardl}'  be  intelli- 
gible without  the  rest  of  the  poem,  so  I venture  to  tran- 
scribe the  whole.  There  are  also  one  or  two  verbal  dif- 
ferences : 

“ Fair  hand  ! that  canst  on  virgin-paper  write, 

Yet  from  the  stain  of  Ink  preserve  it  white  ; 

Whose  Travells  o’er  those  Silver  plains  do  show 
Like  tracks  of  Leverets  in  morning  Snow. 

Love’s  Image  thus  in  purest  Minds  is  wrought. 
Without  a spot  or  blemish  in  the  thought. 

Strange  that  3’our  Fingers  should  the  Pencil  foyl. 
Without  the  help  of  Colours  or  of  Ojde. 

For  though  a Painter  Boughs  and  Leaves  can  make, 
’Tis  jmu  alone  can  make  them  bend  and  shake. 
Whose  breath  salutes  \-our  new-created  Grove, 

Like  Southern  winds,  and  gently  makes  it  move. 
Orpheus  could  make  the  Forest  dance,  but  you 
Can  make  the  motion  and  the  Forest  too. 

A.  Poet's  pliancy,  when  he  paints  a W ood, 

{By  his  own  Nation  only  understood) 

Is  as  in  Language,  so  in  Fame  confin’d  ; 

Not  like  to  yours,  acknowledged  by  Mankind. 

All  that  knoiv  Nature,  and  the  Trees  that  grow, 

Must  praise  the  Foliage  exprest  by  you  ; 

Whose  hand  is  read  wherever  there  are  Men  : 

So  far  the  Scisser  goes  beyond  the  Pen. 

This  is  in  some  sort  anticipating  a beautiful  idea,  ex- 
quisitely" wrought  out  by  Campbell.] 

3.  A Panegyrick  to  my  Lord  Protector  of  the 
present  Greatnes  and  joynt  Interest  of  his  High- 
ness and  this  Nation.” 

[This  has  onty  a few  trifling  verbal  variations.] 

4.  Instructions  to  a Painter  for  the  drawing 
of  a Picture  of  the  State  and  Posture  of  the  Eng- 
lish Forces  at  Sea  under  the  Command  of  His 
Highness  Boyal  in  the  conclusion  of  the  Year 
1664.” 

[In  the  printed  copy,  after  Highness  Royal,  comes  — 
“ Together  with  the  Battle  and  Victory  obtained  over  the 
Dutch,  June  1,  1665”;  and  the  MS.  version  ends  with 
the  couplet  which  precedes : — 

“ But,  nearer  home,  thy  pencil  use  once  more, 

And  place  our  Xavy^  by  the  Holland  shore,”  &c.  &c. 

It  appears  to  me  clear,  therefore,  that  my  manuscript 
additions  were  transcribed,  if  not  in  the  conclusion  of  the 
year  1664,  at  any^  rate  before  the  Duke  of  York  fought  his 
Battle  in  1665. 

The  second  line  of  the  couplet  — 

“ Like  falcons  these,  those  like  a numerous  flock 
Of  fowl,  which  scatter  to  avoid  the  shock  ” — 
stands  in  the  MS.  — 

“ Of  scatter’d  Fowl,  which  would  avoid  the  shock,”' 
and  there  are  several  other  verbal  differences.] 

o.  Variations  of  the  copy’^,  p.  192. 

[The  “Copy”  is  “Upon  a War  with  Spain,  and  a 
Fight  at  Sea,”  and  the  “variations”  are  (speaking  of 
Spain)  — 
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“Feeding  with  these  the  bribed  Elector’s  hopes, 

She  made  at  'pleasure  Emperors  and  Popes  ; 

With  these  advanchig  her  unjust  designs, 

Europe  was  shaken  with  her  Indian  mines. 

When  our  Protector,  looking  with  disdain 
Upon  this  gilded  Majesty  of  Spain,”  &c. 

(And  writing  of  the  death  of  the  Viceroy  of  Mexico  and 
his  wife,  by  the  burning  of  their  ship,  occur  the  additional 
lines  given  in  Italics)  — 

“ Spices  and  gums  about  them  melting  fry, 

And  pheenix-like  in  that  rich  nest  they  die ; 

Death  bitter  is  for  ivhat  ive  leave  behind: 

But  taking  ivith  us  all  ive  have  is  kind, 
fVhat  could  he  more  than  hold  for  term  of  life. 

His  Indian  treasure  and  more  precious  wife  ? 

Alive  in  equal  flames  of  Love  they  bum’d, 

And  now  together  are  to  ashes  turn’d. 

Ashes  I more  worth  than  all  their  funeral  cost, 

Than  the  huge  treasure,  which  was  with  them  lost. 
Fair  Venus  wept,  her  tender  hands  she  wrung. 

That  Love  should  perish  ichence  herself  teas  sprung. 
Her  Son  endeavouring  their  lives  to  save 
Drencht  all  his  feathe7'^d  arrows  in  the  wave  ; 

Since  when  so  slow,  and  so  unsure  they  move. 

That  never  more  ice  may  expect  such  Zore.”] 

F.  CuiS^NINGHAlVr. 


LOED-ADVOCATE  DALKYMPLE. 

Sir  David  Dalrymple  was  the  grandfather  of 
Lord  Hailes,  whose  admirable  Annals  for  the 
first  time  threw  light  upon  the  earlier  and  more 
obscure  parts  of  Scotish  history.  Our  only  regret 
is,  that  his  critical  sagacity  had  not  been  applied 
to  the  still  earlier  and  assuredly  more  involved 
portion  of  it.  Thus  the  history  of  Macbeth  is 
for  the  most  part  a romance,  invented  by  the 
flatterers  of  the  monarch  who  took,  by  assistance 
of  the  English,  possession  of  his  throne.  Sir 
David  Dalrymple,  Lord  Hailes,  died  on  the  29th  of 
November,  1792. 

The  following  obituary  notice  of  Sir  David,  the 
elder,  is  from  a newspaper  of  the  time  : — 

“ Loud.,  Dec.  7,  1721. — On  Sunday  last  died  the  Eight 
Honourable  Sir  David  Dah-ymple,  Part.,  a gentleman  of 
an  ancient  and  honourable  family  in  Scotland,  son  to  Sir 
James  Dalrjmiple  (Lord  Stair),  and  Lord  President  of 
the  Session  in  that  nation,  brother  to  the  late  Earl,  and 
uncle  to  the  present  Earl  of  Stair.  He  >vas  a gentleman 
of  universal  learning,  served  the  late  Queen  and  his  pre- 
sent most  Sacred  Majesty  faithfully  as  Lord  Advocate 
for  Scotland,  and  famous  for  his  knowledge  in  the  Civil 
Law  and  that  of  his  country,  and  noted  for  his  zeal  to 
its  constitutions  both  in  Church  and  State  ; for  which 
reason  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  honourable  managers 
for  the  House  of  Commons  at  the  trial  of  Dr.  Sacheverel. 
He  was  Member  of  Parliament  for  Haddington,  &c., 
and  in  1715  was  one  of  the  vSelect  Committee.  The 
same  year,  being  Dean  of  the  Advocates  in  Scotland,  he 
qualified  an  address  started  by  some  members  of  the 
Faculty  for  dissolving  the  Union.  He  had  the  just 
character  of  a noble  patriot,  a compleat  gentleman,  a 
true  friend,  and  was  of  an  obliging,  easy,  and  facetious 
conversation— all  which  qualities  make  the  loss  of  him 
universally  regretted.” 

Sir  Davdd  married,  April  4,  1691,  Janet,  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  James  Rocliead  of  Inverleitb,  and  widow 


of  Alexander  Murray  of  Melgund,  by  whom  be 
bad  three  children  who  survived : 1st,  Sir  James, 
the  father  of  Lord  Hailes  j 2nd,  Hugh,  admitted 
advocate  in  1718.  He  succeeded  to  the  estates  of 
Melgund  and  Kynnynmound,  and  therefore  took 
the  name  of  Dalrymple  Murray  Kynnynmound. 
His  only  daughter,  born  September  11,  1731,  be- 
came the  wife  of  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  of  Minto, 
M.P.,  and  was  the  mother  of  the  first  Lord  Minto. 
The  third  child  was  a daughter,  .Tanet,  who  mar- 
ried, first.  Sir  .John  Baird  of  Newbyth ; and 
secondly,  the  Hon.  General  James  St.  Clair,  of 
Dysart,  M.P. ; and  died  without  issue,  January  8, 
1766,  aged  sixty-eight.  J.  M. 


NOTES  ON  FLY-LEAVES. 

The  following  excerpts  from  the  catalogues  of 
the  late  Mr.  Kerslake  * of  Bristol — whose  habit  of 
noting  the  inscriptions  found  in  books  passing- 
through  his  hands  we  should  gladly  see  more 
generally  adopted  by  the  trade — contain  particu- 
lars which  appear  worthy  of  preservation  in 
•‘N.  &Q.”:  — 

Bp.  JEWEL’S  (Jo.)  Defence  of  the  Apologie,  iii  An- 
sweare  to  Hardinge,  1567,  hlach=Ictttr,  folio,  original 
binding,  ivith  autograph,  gift  from  the  Right  Rev.  Author 
to  Justice  Bromley,  §*c.,  6Z.  16s. 

[“  D.  Georgio  Bromleio  amico  charissimo  Johan.  Saris- 
burien.  dono  dedit.  — Vine  ut  uiuas.” — At  bottom  of  the 
title. 

“ To  the  right  worshipfull  Sir  George  Bromley,  Knight, 
Justice  of  Chester.” — Within  the  cover. 

“ Along  the  margins  are  many  Manuscript  Animad- 
versions, in  a handwriting  of  the  same  time,  evidently 
written  by  some  one  who  strongly  favoured  Eomanism. 
T.  K.  has  had  a portion  of  Sir  Geo.  Bromley’s  library  in 
a former  purchase,  and  believes  the  writing  to  be  his.”] 

Venerable  Manuscript,  upon  Vellum,  having  an  entry  on 
the  back  of  the  first  page,  dated  1067  : — De  vita  BeAti 
GEEGOEII  Papae,  Beatissimo  ac  Felicissimo  Do- 
mino loHANNi  Sanctae  Catholicae  et  Apostolicae 
Eomanae  aecclesiae  prsesuli,  lohannes  ultimus  leuitarum, 
4to. 

[ The  following  Testament  is  on  the  first  leaf  in  very 
ancient  writing. 

“ Anno  domini  incarnati  mill.  lx.  vii.  indictionis  v. 

V.  id.  septemb.  hoc  est  actum. 

“ Notum  sit  omnibus  Christi  Fidelibus  qualiterquidam 
nobilis  progenie  Gotescalchus  nomine  tale  prredium  quale 
in  locis  Velturnes  & Bauzanum  [.^  Bassano]  possedit 
(mancipiis  in  margine)  pratis  pascuis  vineis  . . . tibus  & 
reditibus  omnibusque  appenditiis  si  a natiuitate  sanctae 
Marie  usque  ad  natalem  domini  &;  abinde  ad  unius  anni 
plenitudinem  infra  hujusmodi  induciarum  terminum 
obierit  . cum  omni  jure  quo  eodem  usus  est  supra  altare 
sanctorum  Cassiani  & Ingenuinni  [ ? ']  in  manibus  scilicet 
Altuvini  brixinensis  episcopi  potenti  manu  absque  omni 
contradictione  in  perpetuitatem  legauit  ac  donauit  . Hu- 


[*  We  were  not  aware  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Kerslake, 
whose  Catalogues  always  contained  so  much  curious  and 
instructive  matter  as  to  make  them  well  deserving  to  be 
kept  for  reference. — Ed.  “ N.  & Q.”  ] 
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jusmodi  legationis  sunt  testes.  Chuano.  Chadolt  . Grifo  . 
Wezil  . Izzo  . Ingilniar.”] 

GALFRIDI  Moxumetensis  Britannie  Regum  Origo 
et  Gesta,  Paris.,  1508, 4to,  interleaved  with  Old  Manuscript 
Additions,  + also  at  the  end  in  MS.  ViTA  Merlini  per 
Galfriduni  Monem.,  Lat.  Verse,  21.  125. 

[“On  the  title,  in  their  various  autographs, — ‘Willm 
James  ex  dono  Wyllyam  Carew  — Georgius  Carre wij 
ex  dono  Thomie  Carrew  — Thomas  Carew  ex  dono 
Willimi  James  — Georgius  ex  dono  fratris  Thomae  Ca- 
rew.’— Prefixed  is  a mem. : ‘ The  MS.  notes  are  by  Bur- 
ton Conyngham,  W.  B.’ — but  the  notes  on  the  margins 
appear  to  be  by  an  older  hand  than  those  on  the  inter- 
leaves.”] 

WORTHINGTON’S  (Thomas,  Seminarie  Priest,)  an 
Anker  of  Christian  Doctrine,  wherein  the  most  Principal 
Pointes  of  Catholique  Religion  are  Proued  by  the 
Onlie  Written  Word  of  God,  printed  at  Poway  hy  Laur. 
Kelham,  1622,  4to,  with  autograph  of  Sir  “ W m.  Stanley, 
1661  ” of  Hooton,  Isf  Bart.,  also  of  Bp.  Collingridge, 
11.  16s. 

[“  The  last  four  leaves  are  supplied  by  Sir  W.  Stan- 
ley’s very  neat  writing,  in  imitation  of  the  print.  This 
is  the  handwriting  mentioned  in  Southey’s  Colloquies 
with  Sir  Thomas  More.  He  saj^s  that  many  of  his  old 
English  Catholic  books  had  been  carefully  completed  in 
the  handwriting  of  one  of  the  Stanley  Family.  Those 
which  he  had  must  have  been  sold  when  Hooton  was  re- 
built, about  eighty  years  ago.  Another  sale  took  place 
there  a few  years  since,  when  other  books  with  the  same 
handwriting  came  to  light,  and  identif}’-  the  writer.  Sir 
W.  S.  appears  to  have  been  laboriously  careful  of  his 
books  of  this  class.  The  old  Hall,  of  which  a view  may 
be  seen  in  Lysons,  at  p.  653,  must  have  contained  a hid- 
ing place  for  a Jesuit  priest,  as  many  of  the  books 
contain  an  inscription  ‘ad  Cubiculum  Sacerdotis  Soc. 
Jesu.’  ”] 

GOTHER’S  (Jo.)  Instructions  for  Confession,  Commu- 
nion, and  Confirmation,  Meighan,  1761,  12mo. 

[ Signature  of  Lady  “ Anne  Stanley  ” — “ My  Mother 
Died  April  ye  18th,  1765.] 

WORSLEY’S  (Edward,  Jesuit^  Truth  will  Out,  or  a 
Discovery  of  some  Untruths  smoothly  told  by  Dr.  Ieremy 
Tayi.or  in  his  Disswasive,  by  his  Friendly  Adversary 
E.  W.,  printed  abroad,  no  place  nor  printer,  1665,  4to, 
1/.  12s. 

[On  the  fly-leaf — “Jonathan  Yates,  1667  — ex  dono 
Col : Carel'os.”  Col.  Carelos  was  one  of  the  Boscobel 
Preservers.  ] 

A.  Challsteth. 

1,  Verulam  Buildings. 

{To  he  continued.) 


After  reciting  divers  curious  constitutions  or- 
dayned  ” by  the  Commons,  and  confirmed  by  the 
King  and  Lords,  for  the  regulation  of  such  esta- 
blishments, Stow  goes  on  to  relate  : — 

“ Also  I find  that  in  the  fourth  of  Richarde  the  Second^ 
these  steAv  houses,  belonging  to  William  Walworth,  then 
Majmr  of  London,  were  farmed  by  Froes  of  Flaunders,  and 
spoyled  by  Walter  Tighler,  and  other  rebelles  of  KenL” 

Stow  then  tells  us  that  ordinances  for  the  same 
places  and  houses  were  confirmed  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.  j that  in  the  21st  of  Henry  VIL,  they 

were  for  a season  uninhabited,  and  the  dores 
closed  up  ; but  it  was  not  long  ere  the  houses  there 
were  set  open  againe.” 

But  in  the  37 th  year  of  the  reign  of  that  emi- 
nently moral  man  and  muscular  Christian,  Henry 
VHI.,  “ this  row  of  stewes  in  Southwarke  was  put 
down  by  the  king’s  commandement,  which  was 
proclaymed  by  sounde  of  trumpet,  no  more  to  be 
priviledged,  and  used  as  a common  brothel.” 

G.  H.  OE  S. 

A Bush  Ring. — We  read  of  the  gold  ring  as  a 
mark  of  nobility,  and  as  at  first  allowed  only  to 
senators,” — and  tliese  such  as  ^^had  been  in  some 
splendid  office.”  What  did  the  people  wear.^ 
Why,  silver  rings  (that  we  should  think  little  or 
nothing  of)  ; and  the  slaves  (such  is  the  pride  of 
man,  even  they  must  have  their  rings,  but)  iron 
ones. 

It  was  with  the  growth  of  luxury  that  gold 
rings  became  more  in  use  among  the  soldiers. 

The  rush  ring,  however,  had  not  by  any  means 
(whether  worth  a rush”  or  not)  a creditable 
bearing,  as  it  was  used  in  cases  of  marriage  of 
comparative  necessity. 

The  distinction,  however,  was  of  note — the  gold, 
the  silver,  the  rush.  It  was  in  France  that  the 
rush  is  said  to  have  been  anciently  in  use  for 
such  a purpose.  E.  W.  B.,  D.D. 

Sepulchral  Devices,  indicating  the  Occu- 
pation IN  Lire  of  the  Deceased.  — Some  two 
or  three  years  since  I had  heard  from  an  old  man, 
that  the  churchyard  of  this  village  (Combe,  near 
Woodstock,  Oxfordshire),  contained  the  tomb  of 
the  mason  who  built  the  church ; that  the  man 
had  been  killed  by  falling  from  the  tower ; and 
that  his  tombstone  might  be  known  by  its  having 


Sir  William  Walworth  and  Wat  Tyler.— - 
It  appears  to  me  that  private  revenge  had  more  to 
do  than  loyalty  to  his  sovereign,  Richard  H., 
when  Walworth,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  stabbed 
Wat  Tyler  in  Smithfield.  John  Stow,  in  his 
Survay  of  London,  under  the  head  of  The  Stewe 
on  the  Bankside,  Southwark,”  says : — 

“Next  on  this  banke  was  sometime  the  Bordello  or 
Stewes,  a place  so  called,  of  certaine  stew  houses  privi- 
ledged there,  for  the  repaire  of  incontinent  men  to  the 
like  wome.” 


on  it — I believe  he  said — a hammer  and  a trowel. 
I looked  round  the  churchyard,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  giving  up  the  whole  affair,  as  not  even 
having  the  basis  of  a curious  tombstone,  when,  on 
the  northeast  side  of  the  church,  my  eye  caught 
the  sunlight  falling  on  what  seemed  to  be  a cross 
like  the  sign  of  multiplication,  and  it  struck  me 
that  this  might  be  the  object  of  my  search.  On 
approaching  the  stone,  I found  it  was  overgrown 
with  lichen ; but  I easily  made  out  the  devices  on 
its  top — a hammer,  a trowel,  and  a plummet.  Of 
course,  the  deceased  was  a mason  j and  doubtless 
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some  countryman’s  perception  of  tliis  started  tlie 
legend. 

Among  the  readers  of  & Q.”  there  may  he 
those  who  will  like  to  hear  of  a parallel  case  in 
the  catacombs  of  Rome.  At  the  left  side  of  the 
words  LOCUS  adeo[d]ati  (^Hhe  burial-place  of 
Adeodatus”)  there  is,  with  the  figure  of  a dove, 
beariug  in  its  beak  an  olive  branch,  that  of  a pick, 
indicating  that  the  Christian  sleeper  was  a mason 
or  afossor. 

I hope  thi&  note  may  serve  as  a decoy-duck,  and 
elicit  parallel  cases  in  other  English  churchyards. 

John  Hoskyns-Abeahall. 

Combe,  Oxon. 

Prince  Napoleon’s  Epitaph.  — I do  not  know 
whether  the  following  is  to  be  found  in  any  of 
the  ordinary  books  of  reference.  If  not,  N.  & Q.” 
would  do  well  to  reprint  it.  It  was  cut  from 
some  newspaper — probably  the  Leeds  Mercury — 
by  my  grandfather  soon  after  the  death  of  the 
Duke  of  Reichstadt : — 

“Young  Napoleon’s  Epitaph. — The  following  is  the 
epitaph  which  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  Francis  TI.,  has 
had  engraved  on  the  tomb  of  the  Duke  of  Reichstadt,  his 
grandson : — 

“ ^Eternas  Memoriae 

Jos.  Car.  Francisci  Ducis  Reichstadiensis 
Napoleonis  Galliarum  Imperatoris 
et 

Mar.  Ludovicae  Arch.  Austriai 
Filii 

Nati  Parisiis  20  Mart.  1811, 

In  Cuuabulis 

Regis  Romae  nomine  salutati. 

JEtate,  omnibus  ingenii  corporisque 
Dotibus  florentem, 

Procera  statura,  vultii  juveniliter  decoro, 

Singular!  sermonis  comitate, 

Militaribus  studiis  et  laboribus 
Mire  intentum , 

Phthisis  tentavit, 

Tristissima  mors  rapuit. 

In  suburbano  Augustorura  ad  Pulchrum 

Fontem  prope  Vindobonam, 

22  Julii,  1832.” 

A.  0.  V.  P. 


Alanely. — A friend  of  mine  asked  a Scotch- 
man about  some  flowers,  and  the  person  interro- 
gated replied : Do  you  want  allenarly  flowers  ? ” 
I write  the  word  in  the  text  as  it  was  pronounced, 
but  at  the  heading  as  I presume  it  should  be 
spelt,  conceiving  it  to  be  the  adverb  of  alone  or 
only.  Is  the  word  known,  and  has  it  been  made 
a note  of”  ? E.  C.  B. 

Anonymous. — I should  be  very  glad  to  know 
who  was  the  author  of  a remarkable  little  book 
that  I lately  picked  up  at  a book-stall,  and  of 
which  the  following  is  the  title : An  Inquiry  on 
Grounds  of  Scripture  and  Reason  into  the  Use 
and  Import  of  the  Eucharistic  Symbols.  Dublin, 


1824,  pp.  93.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  a valuable 
book,  and  I consider  myself  fortunate  in  becoming 
possessed  of  it.  E.  H.  A. 

Auto-typogeaphy.  — A process  under  this 
name  was  patented  by  Wallis  a few  years  ago,  by 
means  of  which  engravings  can  be  made  on  copper 
by  a purely  mechanical  process,  &c.  &:c.  W^here 
can  I see  a description  of  it  ? E.  M.  S. 

229,  Clarendon  Villas,  Plumstead. 

Cinque  Ports  Fencible  Light  Dragoons.— 
Can  any  one  inform  me  where  this  regiment  was 
disbanded  ? It  was  one  among  thirty  of  the  same 
description  raised  by  Robert  Lord  Hawkesbury, 
postea  Earl  of  Livei^ool,  as  Colonel,  and  Hiley 
Addington,  M.P.,  brother  of  the  then  Speaker,  as 
lieut. -colonel,  in  the  beginning  of  1794,  and  num- 
bered nearly  500  officers  and  men.  Their  services 
were  limited  to  any  part  of  Great  Britain  for  the 
duration  of  the  war,  and  there  being  at  the  time 
very  few  regular  cavalry  in  this  country,  they 
were  frequently  called  upon  to  suppress  riots  and 
insurrections  in  various  parts  of  this  kingdom. 

It  is  very  singular  that  Haydn,  in  his  Dictionary 
of  Dates,  has  taken  no  notice  of  this  large  armee  of 
our  forces ; and  after  a great  deal  of  research,  I 
could  only  find  particulars,  which  are  however 
important,  in  the  Supplement  to  the  Regimental 
Companion,  by  Charles  James,  iii.  213,  1807, 
where  he  gives  a list  of  these  regiments,  and  also 
the  dates  of  their  several  disbandments.  I must 
not,  however,  omit  to  state  that  “ N.  & Q.”  (2“"^ 

I S.  V.  155 ; xii.  305),  has  given  a full  enumeration 
of  these  regiments,  with  the  names  of  their  colo- 
nels, and  details  of  the  duties  they  were  called 
upon  to  perform,  during  the  time  they  were  em- 
bodied, between  six  and  seven  years.  I mention 
i these  circumstances  cursorily,  merely  to  assist  my 
inquiry  relative  to  the  disbandment  of  the  above 
regiment.  Zeta. 

Citations  eor  Verification.  — 

“ The  Synod  of  Dort  had  better  classical  than  scrip- 
tural authority  for  its  Origin  of  Evil.  Eui'ipides  intro- 
I duces  a hero  consoling  a guilty  friend  by  examples,  to 
I show  that,  however  bad  he  has  been,  many  of  the  gods 
1 were  worse.  Aeschylus  says,  that  Jupiter  infused  more 
I badness  into  man  than  the  fire  of  Prometheus  could  burn 
I out ; and  Lucian  recommends  initiation  into  the  niyste- 
i ries,  as  the  safest  way  of  knowing  how  to  distinguish 
j deities  from  monsters.”  — Letter  to  the  Rev.  A.  M.  Top- 
lady,  by  a Country  Clergyman  : London,  1775,  p.  23. 

The  Letter  abounds  with  loose  citations  such 
as  the  above ; which,  as  a matter  of  curiosity,  I 
shall  be  obliged  by  being  helped  to  verify.  It 
shows  reading,  but  not  much  logical  power. 

C.  E. 

Durham  Protest. — It  will  have  been  noticed 
in  the  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  Convocation  of 
the  Northern  Province,  that  on  their  names  being 
called,  the  proctors  for  the  clergy  of  Durham  pre- 
sented the  usual  protest,  which  was  according  to 
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custom  rejected  by  the  president  as  frivolous 
and  trifling,  and  in  no  way  pertinent  to  the  present 
business.”  This  protest  appears  to  be  of  ancient 
standing,  and  to  have  arisen  from  the  privilege 
enjoyed  in  the  county  palatine  of  holding  a sepa- 
rate assembly  for  the  king’s  service  within  the 
diocese.  ( Vide  Trevor’s  Two  Convocations,  p.  202.) 
Any  further  light  that  could  be  thrown  on  this  sin- 
gular custom  would  be  acceptable.  As  the  bishop 
of  Durham  is  no  longer  prince  palatine,  and  grant- 
ing subsidies  is  not  now  the  purpose  of  convoca- 
tion being  assembled,  it  seems  a question  whether 
the  custom  would  not  be  more  honoured  in  its 
breach  than  in  its  observance.  The  late  lamented 
archdeacon  of  Durham,  though  appearing  at  York 
•under  protest,  was  prolocutor  of  the  Lower  House, 
and  to  his  indefatigable  exertions  it  is  owing  that 
•the  northern  province  was  at  length  allowed  to 
• exercise  the  same  privileges  as  the  province  of 
Canterbury.  E.  H.  A. 

Saying  of  Fkedekic  the  Cheat. — Friedericli 
II.  of  Prussia  is  reported  to  have  said,  An  army 
moves  on  (or  by)  its  stomach.”  I want  to  know 
the  exact  words  he  used  (in  German,  of  course). 

John  Davidson. 

Janizahies.  — Could  any  of  your  readers  in- 
form me  where  I shall  And  a tolerably  full  ac- 
.€ount  of  the  destruction  of  the  Janizaries  in  1826  ? 

S.  Geo.  Bhcknall. 

Mahe’s  Nest. — Can  any  of  your  ten-thousand 
and  one  readers  explain  why  a wonder,  which 
turns  out  to  be  no  wonder  at  all,  is  called  a mare’s 
nest  ? E.  C.  B. 

Printehs’  Medals. — Information  is  requested 
respecting  the  j^ear  when,  and  the  purpose  for 
which,  the  following  medal  was  struck : — 

Ohv.  Head  of  the  Emperor:  /‘napoleon  hi 
emperehr.” 

Rev.  A wreath,  outside  which  is  “ lots,  ad- 
ministration, SCIENCES  ET  ARTS,”  and  inside, 
imprimerie  imperiale.  Have  any  similar  me- 
dals been  struck  in  other  countries  P 

I have  a beautiful  medal  of  the  well-known 
printer,  Firmin  Didot  of  Paris,  about  which  similar 
information  would  be  very  acceptable. 

William  Blades. 

Printing. — Wanted,  (1.)  Plain  directions  for 
setting  up  type,  inking,  &c.  (2.)  Directions  for 

making  printing  inks  of  various  colours.  P. 

Bamsey.  — Between  the  years  1560-1574,  a per- 
son named  Ramsey  was  confined  in  prison  at  Ox- 
ford for  some  offence.  Neither  Wood  nor  Strype 
mention  the  fact,  but  some  information  respecting 
him  is  earnestly  desired.  Are  there  no  judicial 
documents  extant  at  Oxford  of  this  period  which 
might  throw  light  on  the  cause  of  Ramsey’s  im- 
prisonment, and  in  what  position  he  was  ? 

Vix. 


Reading-Lamps:  Eye-Shades. — “N.  & Q.” 
is  said  to  be  a vehicle  for  literary  communications : 
the  following  query  can  scarcely  bear  that  name, 
but  relates  to  the  eyes,  those  indispensable  hand- 
maids of  both  “ literary  men  and  general  readers,” 
and  therefore  is,  I think,  not  out  of  place. 

How  can  the  light  of  gas  be  so  modified  that  it 
shall  give  a clear  light,  and  yet  not  injure  or 
weaken  the  eyes  ? There  is  a peculiar  hard  glare 
about  gas,  either  uncovered  or  shaded  by  the 
ordinary  globes,  which  soon  wearies  the  eyes.  I 
have  tried  an  eye-shade  of  cardboard,  but  it  is 
more  useful  than  ornamental,  without  much  of 
the  former  quality,  and  is  not  unlike  that  abomi- 
nation of  some  years  ago  — a lady’s  “ugly.”  I 
have  also  been  recommended  to  wear  a broad- 
brimmed  straw  hat,  but  I think  tliere  are  fish  in 
the  sea  better  than  this  one. 

Among  the  illustrations  which  beautify  our 
drawing-room  books  are  studies  which  have  an  air 
of  comfort  quite  bewitching,  and  illuminated  by 
lamps  which  surely  must  exist  in  other  worlds 
besides  those  of  poetry  and  imagination.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  new  and  most  tasteful  edition  of 
Edgar  Poe’s  Poems,  the  Raven-haunted  man  is 
sitting  in  a room  which  has  excited  in  me  a verj^ 
deep  feeling  of  envy.  If  Mr.  Tenniel,  whose 
work  it  is,  would  only  tell  me  whence  he  got  the 
lamp,  which  is  a striking  feature  in  it,  I should 
be  deeply  obliged  to  him.  Perhaps,  after  all,  it 
may  be  only  an  artist’s  study.  K.  R.  C. 

Rheumatism. — The  following  prescription  for 
a liniment  warranted  to  cure  rheumatism,  was 
given  me  by  an  old  man,  who  unfortunately  did 
not  understand  any  of  the  terms  used  in  it.  Can 
any  correspondent  of  “ N.  & Q.”  do  the  work  of 
interpreters  ? — 

“ Oxy,  prox}’-,  perisinthe, 
lied  dominion,  dragon’s  blood.” 

Johnson  Baily, 

ScuRES  OR  D’Escures  Family. — Mr.  Lower,  in 
his  interesting  genealogical  memoir  of  the  Scrase 
family,  says  (S'"'^  S.  viii.  548)  : “ It  has  also  been 
suggested  that  the  latter  ” (the  name  of  Scras  or 
Scrase)  “ may  possibly  be  a contraction  of  the  great 
Norman  appellative  of  Scures  or  D’Escures.” 

Will  Mr.  Lower  inform  me  when  and  where 
the  family  of  D’Escures  settled  in  England,  and 
into  what  forms  the  name  has  been  altered  ? Any 
how,  I shall  be  glad  to  know  where  I may  find 
information  on  the  subject.  G.  S. 

Shryvyng  Cloth  ? — What  was  this  article  of 
church  furniture,  used  in  pre-reformation  days  ? 

A.  0.  Y.  P. 

Algernon  Sidney'. — Algernon  Sidney  is  said 
to  have  been  born  in  1621  or  1622.  Sent  on  a 
mission  to  Copenhagen  in  1659,  he  is  reported  to 
have  written  the  well-known  lines  — 
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“ Manus  haec  inimica  tyrannis 
Ense  petit  placidara  sub  libertate  quietem  ” — 

in  tlie  Album  of  tbe  University  in  that  city.  By 
a patent  granted  by  Camden  Clarenceux  in  1616, 
a friend  bears  as  his  motto  — 

“ Manus  hsec  inimica  tyrannis,” 
which  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  this  portion  of 
the  couplet  must  be  a quotation.  I appeal  to 
some  one  of  your  numerous  correspondents  for  the 
source  from  which  it  is  derived.  The  state  of 
Massachusetts  has  adopted  the  second  line  for  its 
motto  — Ense  petit,”  &c.  &c.  Gfillaume. 


S3Ditl) 

“ The  Devil’s  Walk.” — Having  had  a differ- 
ence of  opinion  with  a friend  relative  to  the  author- 
ship of  the  poem,  commencing  — 

“ From  his  brimstone  bed  at  break  of  day, 
A-walking  the  devil  is  gone. 

To  visit  his  snug  little  farm,  the  earth. 

And  see  how  his  stock  goes  on,” 

will  you  kindly  inform  us  who  is  the  real  author 
of  the  poem  ? Emakijel  H.  Baylt. 

Paymaster-Gen.  Office,  Whitehall. 

[This  celebrated  poem  has  been  variously  attributed  to 
Professor  Porson,  S.  T.  Coleridge,  and  Eobert  Southey, 
and  some  thirty  years  ago  was  the  occasion  of  a diabolical 
controversy  in  literary  circles.  It  first  appeared  in  the 
Morni)ig  Post,  when  Daniel  Stuart  was  the  editor,  and 
was  there  entitled  ‘‘  The  Devil’s  Thoughts ; ” when  it 
acquired  the  name  of  “ W alk  ” we  know  not.  Moore,  as  is 
well  known,  in  his  Letters  and  Journals  of  Lord  Byron, 
i.  470,  ed.  1830,  4to,  attributed  this  poem  to  Porson  ; and 
in  1830  Mr.  H.  W.  Montagu  republished  it  with  illustra- 
tions by  R.  Cruikshank,  with  the  name  of  Porson  on  the 
title-page.  Xot  to  stop  here.  In  the  Morning  Post  of 
Feb.  9,  1830,  avc  find  the  following  letter : — 

“ To  the  Editor  of  the  Morning  Post. 

“ Sir, — Permit  me  to  correct  a statement  which  ap- 
peared in  a recent  number  of  the  John  Bull,  wherein  it  is 
made  to  appear,  that  Dr.  Southey  is  the  author  of  the  poem 
entitled  ‘ The  Devil’s  Walk.’  I have  the  means  of  set- 
tling this  question  ; since  I possess  the  identical  MS.  copy 
of  verses,  as  they  were  written  by  my  uncle,  the  late  Pi*o- 
fessor  Porsoji,  during  an  evening  party  at  Di*.  Beloe’s. 

“I  am.  Sir,  your  very  obedient  Servant, 

“ R.  C.  Porson. 

“ Bayswater  Terrace,  Feb.  6,  1830.” 

This  communication  turned  out  to  be  a veritable  hoax  ; 
for  a letter  promptly  forwarded  to  Mr.  R.  C.  Porson  at 
Bayswater  was  returned  by  the  postman  endorsed  “ No 
such  person  known  ! ” It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this 
foi'gery  is  still  made  to  do  duty  in  all  the  later  editions 
of  Southey’s  Poetical  Works. 

“The  Devil’s  Walk,”  on  its  first  appearance,  was  un- 
doubtedly the  joint  production  of  Coleridge  and  Southey. 
Coleridge,  in  liis  Sibylline  Leaves,  1817,  p.  98,  assigned  to 
Southey  “ the  first  four  stanzas,  which  were  worth  all  the 


rest  of  the  poem,  and  the  best  stanza  of  the  remainder.” 
That  on  the  Scotchman  being  indecent  was  subsequently 
omitted.  In  the  edition  of  Coleridge’s  Poems,  published 
in  1829,  the  poem  in  question  consists  of  ten  stanzas,  of 
which  the  first  three  and  the  ninth  are  allotted  to 
Southey  ; and  in  the  edition  of  1834  we  have  seventeen 
stanzas,  of  which  only  the  first  three  and  sixteenth  are 
affiliated  to  Southey. 

Southey,  in  the  Advertisement  to  “ The  Devil’s  Walk  ” 
{Poetical  Works,  1837-8,  iii.  83),  tacitly  admits  “the joint 
authorship  of  that  Siamese  production  ; ” and  although 
he  refers  to  Coleridge’s  statement  in  the  collected  edition 
of  his  Poetical  W orks,  does  not  do,  as  Coleridge  himself 
did,  point  out  distinctly  to  his  readers  what  stanzas  were 
written  by  Coleridge.  Southey,  in  his  elaboration  of  the 
poem  from  seventeen  to  fifty-seven  stanzas,  thus  notices 
Person’s  claim  to  the  composition  : — 

‘[As  he  went  along  the  Strand, 

Between  three  in  the  morning  and  four. 

He  obsei'ved  a queer  looking  person. 

Who  staggered  from  Perry’s  door.* 

“ And  he  thought  that  aU  the  world  over, 

In  vain  for  a man  you  might  seek. 

Who  could  drink  more  like  a Trojan, 

Or  talk  more  like  a Gi'eek. 

“ The  Devil  then  he  prophesied  , 

It  would  one  day  be  matter  of  talk, 

That  with  wine  when  smitten, 

And  with  wit  moreover  being  happily  bitten. 

This  erudite  bibber  was  he  who  had  written 
The  story  of  this  Walk. 

“ ‘ A pretty  mistake,’  quoth  the  Devil ; 

‘ A pretty  mistake,  I opine  ! 

I have  put  many  ill  thoughts  in  his  mouth, 

He  will  never  put  good  ones  in  mine. 

“ ‘ And  whoever  shall  say  that  to  Porson 
These  best  of  all  verses  belong. 

He  is  an  untruth-telling  Avhoreson, 

And  so  shall  be  called  in  the  song.’  ” 

On  the  subject  of  the  authorship  of  this  celebrated  poem, 
Mr.  E.  H.  Barker,  the  classical  scholar,  has  left  tlie  fol- 
loAving  observations  : — “It  appears  from  the  studies  ol’ 
Coleridge,  his  taste,  and  the  tendency  of  those  stanzas 
which  he  claims  as  his  own,  and  which  it  must  be  ob- 
served Southey  does  not  dispute,  the  idea  of  making  sucli 
a visit  upon  earth  subserve  to  a good  purpose,  is  most 
likely  to  have  originated  Avith  Coleridge,  his  main  object 
being  to  point  out  the  evils  of  jealousy,  revenge,  avarice, 
hypocrisy,  and  pride,  and  to  fix  a sense  of  these  evils  for- 
cibly on  the  mind.  In  canying  out  the  idea,  he  appears 
to  have  received  some  slight  assistance  from  Southe}^  wlio 
contributed  the  first  three  stanzas,  describing  the  Devil’s 
departui’e  from  hell,  his  mode  of  travelling,  and  his  dress. 
These  three  introductory  stanzas,  it  will  be  seen,  have 
nothing  Avhatever  to  do  with  the  object  of  the  poem. 
Southey  contributed  tAvo  other  stanzas  (making  in  all  fiA'c 
out  of  the  seA^enteen),  one  of  Avhich  contains  more  gross 


[*  .James  Perry,  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  3Ioni- 
ing  Chronicle,  Avho  died  on  Dec.  6,  1821,  leaving  behind 
him  tlie  comfortable  assets  of  130,0007.  j 
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indecency,  personality,  and  slander  on  the  Scottish  cha- 
racter, than,  we  will  venture  to  say,  can  be  found  in  any 
other  four  lines  in  our  language,  and  has,  moreover, 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  object  Coleridge  had  in 
view.  Thus  the  poem  stood  on  the  1st  of  January  this 
year  [1838],  on  which  day  Southey  published  his  version 
of  the  same,  containing  not  seventeen,  but  fifty-seven 
stanzas.  It  will  be  interesting  and  instructive  to  watch 
its  progress  after  Coleridge’s  death,  for  it  must  be  observed 
that  Southey,  during  the  life-time  of  his  brother-in-law, 
never  put  in  any  claim,  well  knowing  that  his  contribu- 
tion formed  a very  unimportant  part.  Coleridge  had 
honestly  avowed  himself  the  author  on  four  separate  oc- 
casions at  least,  and  upon  each  occasion  incidentally  men- 
tioned the  stanzas,  which  ‘ a friend  of  deserved  celebrity  ’ 
had  written.”  {Monthly  Magazine,  May,  1838,  p.  482.) 

Southey,  in  a letter  to  Grosvenor  C.  Bedford,  Esq., 
dated  Keswick,  Feb.  24,  1827,  says,  “ I send  you  the 
‘ Devil’s  Walk,’  but  am  almost  doubtful  whether  you  can 
decipher  the  detestable  character  in  which  it  is  scrawled 
and  scratched  rather  than  written.  It  has  been  lying  on 
iny  table  some  three  weeks  before  I could  make  up  my 
stomach  to  send  it.”  In  a note  he  adds,  “ This  alludes 
to  the  enlarged  copy,  which  I was  led  to  do  by  the  con- 
fident assertions  still  put  forth  that  Person  was  the  author 
of  that  delectable  poem.”  {Letter  to  G.  C.  Bedford,  14th 
Jan.  1827.)  Then  follows  this  note  by  Mr.  Warter : “ It 
may  be  added  here,  that  Southey  gave  the  original  scrau-l, 
written  at  Nether  Stowey,  to  Miss  Caroline  Bowles  (af- 
terwards Mrs.  Southey),  and  she  left  it  to  Mrs.  Warter, 
in  whose  possession  it  now  is.”  {Selections  from  the  Let- 
ters of  Robert  Southey,  1856,  iv.  51.) 

In  Southey’s  Common-Place  .Soo^,  Fourth  Series,  p.  199, 
we  also  find  the  following  Jotting : “ A ballad  of  the  Devil 
walking  abroad  to  look  at  his  stock  on  earth, — counting 
the  young  of  the  viper, — seeing  a navy,  — a review, — 
going  to  church, — and  at  last  hearing  the  division  in  the 
House  of  Commons.”] 

FEODrM. — What  was,  practically,  a man’s  in- 
terest in,  and  power  over,  lands  which  he  pos- 
sessed only  as  feoda,”  in  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries?  How  did  such  seigneury 
differ  from  his  interest  in  his  manors  and  advow- 
sons  ? ScoTus,  R. 

[The  words  In  feodo  et  hmreditate  were  used  in  all 
charters  granted  in  Scotland,  as  long  as  they  were  written 
in  Latin,  and  may  be  translated  as  in  fee  and  heritage.” 
This  feodum  or  fee  is  in  fact  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
the  feudal  right  to  the  property  conveyed.  It  may  be 
burdened  with  life  rents,  when  it  becomes  only  a rever- 
sionary interest.  It  was  alwa3^s  subject  to  the  reddendum 
due  to  the  crown,  or  to  the  subject  superior,  which  varied 
according  as  the  lands  were  held.  Ward,  blench,  or  feu. 
The  phrase  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  advowsons. 
If  the  grantor  possessed  any  interest  in  ecclesiastical  pa- 
tronage, it  would  pass  according  to  the  terms  of  the  deed. 
Manorial  rights,  as  recognised  in  England,  have  hardlj^ 
an  exact  equivalent  in  Scotland  ; the  nearest  approach  to 


them  are  those  carried  by  a charter  erecting  certain  lands 
into  a barony.  These  were  at  one  time  veiy  extensive. 
They  were,  however,  abolished  [by  the  20  Geo.  II.  c.  43, 
and  c.  50,  § 16.] 

Designs  eoe,  Gate  Lodges. — In  wliat  works 
can  I find  tasteful,  and  not  too  expensive,  designs 
for  gate  lodges  ? I am  familiar  with  Robinson’s 
Gate  Lodges  and  Park  Entrances,  and  Hunt’s  work 
on  the  same  subjects.  S.  W.  P. 

[ S.  W.  P.  wants  a book  full  of  tasteful  and  not  too  ex- 
pensive designs  for  gate  lodges.  He  should  state  the 
standard  of  his  taste,  and  the  amount  of  the  clear  annual 
value  of  the  property  on  which  the  lodge  is  to  be  built, 
before  we  ask  our  friends  to  name  works  (other  than  those 
by  Goodwin,  Hunt,  Robinson,  or  Taylor)  as  likely  to  suit 
our  correspondent,  who  will  perhaps  find  among  the  pro- 
ductions above  named  something  that  will  suit  him.  We 
have  known  500Z.  thought  too  expensive,  and  5000Z.  not 
too  expensive  ; and  tastes  differ.] 

Geoege  Cuitt. — There  is  a fine  architectural 
etching  in  my  possession,  representing  a part  of 
the  Cathedral  of  Chester.  The  artist’s  name,  G. 
Cuitt,  is  engraved  in  the  corner,  with  the  date  1814. 
Are  the  works  of  this  engraver  in  general  repute, 
or  of  mere  local  celebrity  ? 

Thomas  E.  WTnnington. 

[George  Cuitt,  who  was  for  many  years  settled  at 
Chester,  was  a gentleman  well  known  half  a centuiy  ago 
to  connoisseurs  in  art  by  his  numerous  etchings,  which 
were  admired  for  their  originality  and  poetic  feeling.  In 
1815  he  contributed  to  a small  History  of  Chester  in  8vo, 
five  etchings.  In  1816  he  published,  in  folio,  a volume 
consisting  of — (1.)  Six  etchings  of  Saxon  and  Gothic 
buildings  remaining  in  Chester.  (2.)  Six  etchings  of  old 
buildings  in  Chester ; and  (3.)  Six  etchings  of  picturesque 
cottages,  sheds,  &c.,  in  Cheshire.  His  Yoihshire  Abbeys 
are  especially  chefs-d'oeuvre  of  art.  In  1848  the  copy- 
right of  his  works  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Nattali,  who 
published  them  under  the  title  of  Wanderings  and  Pencil- 
lings  amongst  the  Ruins  of  Olden  Twie.  Mr.  Cuitt  died  at 
Masham,  in  Yorkshire,  on  July  15,  1854,  aged  seventy- 
five.  ] 

Poems  on  Flowees. — May  I ask  for  information 
as  to  what  poems  have  been  written  by  standard 
modern  (or  any  good  ancient)  poets  on  the  dif- 
ferent flowers  ? I have  Chaucer’s  “Daisy,”  Wal- 
ler’s “ Rose,”  and  several  others,  but  I am  at  a loss 
for  a sufficient  number  for  my  purpose.  When 
I say  that  I am  collecting  them  for  a lady,  I know 
your  gallantry  will  insert  this  query,  and  that  of 
your  readers  will  answer  it.  Ignaties. 

[Our  correspondent  will  find  much  interesting  and 
curious  matter  on  the  poetiy  of  flowers  in  Dr.  Thomas 
Forster’s  Circle  of  the  Seasons,  and  Perpetual  Key  to  the 
Calendar  and  Almanach,  Bond.  12mo,  1828,  and  The  Peren- 
nial Calendar,  Lond.  8vo,  1824,  b}'  the  same  author.  Con- 
sult also,  Floivers,  their  3lQral,  Language,  and  Poetry,  by 
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H.  G.  Adams,  Lond.  16mo,  1844;  1850 ; The  Romance  of 
Nature;  or  the  Flower- Seasons  Illustrated,  by  Louisa 
Anne  Twamley,  London,  8vo,  1836  ; and  “ Notes  on 
Flowers”  in  “N.  & Q.”  1^^  S.  xi.  26,  460  ; xii.  70,  211. 
The  article  “ Flowers  ” in  Lowe’s  British  Catalogue,  1837 — 
1857,  “ Alphabet  of  Subjects,”  will  also  supply  the  titles 
of  more  recent  -works  on  this  pleasant  subject.] 

Chaeles  I, — Is  there  in  existence  a biographical 
account  of  the  different  members  of  the  High  Court 
of  Justice  who  passed  sentence  of  death  upon 
Charles  I.  ? J.  B. 

[Consult  the  following  works  : (1.)  An  Exact  and 
most  Irnparticd  Accompt  of  the  Indictment,  Arraignment, 
Trial,  and  Execution  of  nine-and-twenty  Regicides,  the 
NIurderers  of  his  late  Majesty,  Lond.  1660,  4to. — (2.) 
The  Lives  of  the  English  Regicides,  by  Mark  Noble. 
Loud.  1798,  8vo,  2 vols.— (3.)  The  High  Court  of  Justice  ; 
comprising  Memoirs  of  the  principal  persons  who  sat  in 
judgment  on  King  Charles  the  First,  and  signed  his  Death 
Warrant,  by  James  Caulfield.  Lond.  1824,  4to. — (4.) 
The  Trials  of  Charles  the  First,  and  of  some  of  the  Regi- 
cides: with  Biographies  of  Bradshaw,  Ireton,  Harrison, 
and  others,  with  Notes.  Lond.  1832,  12mo.  Familj" 
Library.] 

CATTLE  PLAGUE. 

(S’-dS.  Tiii.  166,  223;  ix.  118.) 

It  is  now  universally  admitted  that  the  variolce 
of  men  and  of  the  inferior  animals  are  essentially 
and  originally  the  same,  and  that  diseases  similar 
in  their  nature  have  affected  man  and  brutes  in 
common  from  the  earliest  periods  of  profane  his- 
tory. I am  much  surprised  that,  under  present 
circumstances,  the  antiquities  of  this  subject  have 
not  of  late  been  entered  upon.  The  following 
account  of  these  visitations  is  an  abridgment  of 
Hr.  Baron’s  narrative  in  his  Life  of  Dr.  Jenner. 

Though  the  testimony  of  Homer*  is  not  quite 
unexceptionable  in  matters  of  this  kind,  it  is  fully 
adequate  to  prove  the  antiquity  of  the  belief  that 
man  may  participate  in  the  distempers  of  the 
brute  creation : — 

“ First  the  contagion  to  inferior  beasts 
Confined,  the  dogs  and  mules  alone  destroy’d ; 

Then  men  a prey  to  his  relentless  ire 

Fell,  and  incessant  burnt  the  funeral  pile.” — 3Iorrice. 

“ Heraclides  Ponticus,  in  his  most  elegant  treatise  on 
«The  Allegories  of  Homer’  [ap.  Gale,  Opusc.  Mytholog.] 
remarks,  that  the  most  accurate  observations  of  physi- 
cians and  philosophers  unite  in  testifying  the  commence- 
ment of  pestilential  disorders  to  be  exhibited  in  the  havoc 
of  four-footed  animals.” — Wakefield. 

Lancisi  quotes  Gratarolus,  in  Lih.  de  Pcstc,  to 
the  same  effect  He  Bovilla  Peste,”  p.  109). 

The  instances  of  a similar  description  recorded 
by  the  Homan  historians,  especially  Livy,  are 


numerous.  The  pestilentiae  ” worthy  of  being 
referred  to,  Avere  in  the  years  290  r.c.  (A.c.  464) ; 
300  jj.c.  (a.c.  454) ; 317  u.c.  (a.c.  437) ; 325  n.c. 
(a.c.  429)  ; 354  e.c.  (a.c.  400).  It  would  be  easy 
to  swell  the  list  of  pestilences  noticed  by  this 
historian  in  the  course  of  his  work,  which  afford 
ample  testimony  to  the  position  that  epidemic 
and  epizootic  distempers  are  very  intimately  con- 
nected, if  not  on  many  occasions  closely  allied. 

There  occurs  a still  more  remarkable  descrip- 
tion of  an  epidemic  pervading  the  Homan  terri- 
tory (in  the  year  Ti.c.  290,  and  A.c.  464).  It 
commenced  among  the  inferior  animals,  and  then 
extended  its  ravages  to  man.  Dionysius  Halicar- 
nasseus  states  this  circumstance  ver^'  minutely, 
lib.  ix.  p.  459  (Stephani).  In  this  passage  we 
have  a most  positive  and  distinct  statement  that 
this  pestilence,  of  whatever  nature  or  kind  it 
might  have  been,  commenced  in  the  equine  and 
bovine  tribes  of  animals  : from  them  it  passed  to 
the  goat  and  sheep  kind ; then  to  the  shepherds 
and  farm-servants  ; and,  last  of  all,  made  its  way 
into  the  capital — having  first  traA^ersed  the  whole 
Homan  territory. 

Perhaps  the  earliest  authentic  account  of  any 
eruptive  disease,  subsequent  to  that  AAdiich  is  men- 
tioned in  Exodus  and  commented  on  by  Philo, 
is  that  given  by  Thucydides,  lib.  ii.  c.  49.  Here 
will  be  found  as  accurate  an  account  of  the  lead- 
ing symptoms  of  variola  as  could  possibly  be 
expected  from  any  historian  ndt  medical. 

In  China  the  small-pox  appears  to  have  been 
known  from  time  immemorial.  Pere  du  Halde 
informs  us  of  the  existence  of  a goddess  in  the 
Chinese  mythology,  under  whose  superintendence 
this  disease  is  peculiarly  placed ; and  further, 
their  learned  men  belieAm  that  it  has  existed  in 
China  for  3000  years.  In  Hindostan  also,  if  the 
Bramins  are  to  be  credited,  the  small-pox  is  of 
the  remotest  antiquity.  According  to  Pliny  and 
others,  many  eruptive  diseases  were  to  be  traced 
to  Egypt  as  their /bns  et  origo. 

Subsequent  to  the  Christian  era,  so  frequent 
were  these  epidemics,  that  mention  is  made  of 
tliem  in  almost  every  reign,  from  that  of  Donii- 
tian  downwards.  In  the  year  170,  a pestilential 
eruptive  fever  was  Avitnessed  by  Galen,  of  which 
he  says  it  exactly  resembled  the  Koigos  at  Athens 
as  described  by  Thucydides.  Eusebius,  in  his 
Chronicon,  relates  a distemper  that  raged  through 
Ethiopia  and  the  whole  of  Egypt,  A.i).  256,  and 
nine  following  years.  Cf.  C3^prian,  De  Mortalitate, 
sive  Ltte  Mortifera,  vide  note,  p.  156,  foL,  Oxon, 
in  which  there  is  a description  of  the  disease, 
taken  from  Tertullian.  In  a.d.  263  a pestiferous 
and  deadly  disease  broke  out  at  Alexandria  in 
Egj^pt  (Euseb.,  Ecclesias.  Hist.,  lib.  \n.  c.  22). 
He  describes  another,  a.d.  311,  strongly  indicative 
of  variola,  lib.  ix.  c.  8.  Ambrose  {In  Lue.,  ix. 
c.  24)  describes  a pestilence  that  raged  througli 
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Europe,  wliich  attacked  both  man  and  beast. 
Pestilence,  sometimes  the  result  of  scarcity,  pre- 
vailed at  Pome  and  in  the  East  in  the  years  376, 
410,  467,  484,  539,  544.  The  last  in  some  re- 
spects resembled  the  plague  at  Athens,  in  other 
respects  differing.  In  558,  the  33rd  of  the  Em- 
peror Justinian,  this  fatal  pestilence  again  attacked 
Constantinople. 

The  historic  sketch  of  pestilential  eruptive 
fevers  has  brought  us  to  that  era  to  which  the 
first  appearance  of  small-pox  has  been  usually 
assigned,  namely,  a.d.  568  or  669,  during  the 
siege'  of  Mecca  by  the  Abyssinian  army  under 
Abrahah  the  Viceroy.  Accounts  of  pestilential 
fevers,  still  more  strongly  marked  in  their  resem- 
blance to  small-pox,  and  in  their  essential  differ- 
ence from  'plague^  occur  so  frequently  in  the 
ecclesiastical  annals  as  to  weary  the  reader.  See 
Willan’s  Dissertation  on  the  Antiquity  of  Stnall- 
pox.  Bibliothecae.  Chetham. 

( To  he  continued^) 


THE  RHINOCEROS. 

S.  ix.  139.) 

The  Phinoceros  referred  to  by  H.  E.  as  having 
been  advertised  in  the  London  Gazette  of  October 
12, 1684,  as  the  first  brought  into  England,”  was 
probably  the  animal  concerning  which  and  the 
Lord  Keeper  Guildford,  Poger  North  relates  an 
anecdote,  which  it  were  doing  injustice  to  him  to 
repeat  in  language  less  racy  than  his  own : — 

“ The  beast  in  question  occasioned,”  says  Roger,  “ the 
most  impudent  buffoon  lie  to  be  raised  upon  him  [the 
Lord  Keeper],  and  with  brazen  affirmations  of  truth  to 
it,  dispersed  from  the  court  one  morning,  that  ever  came 
into  fools-heads,  and  Satan  himself  would  not  have  owned 
it  for  his  legitimate  issue.  It  fell  out  thus  : A merchant 
of  Sir  Dudley  North’s  acquaintance  had  brought  over  an 
enormous  rhinoceros,  to  be  sold  to  showmen  for  profit. 
It  is  a noble  beast,  wonderfully  armed  by  nature  for  of- 
fence, but  more  for  defence,  being  covered  with  impene- 
trable shields,  which  no  weapon  would  make  any  impres- 
sion upon,  and  a rarity  so  great,  that  few  men  in  our 
country  have  in  their  whole  lives  opportunity  to  see  so 
singular  an  animal.  This  merchant  told  Sir  Dudley 
North,  that  if  he,  with  a friend  or  two,  had  a mind  to  see 
it,  they  might  take  the  opportunity  at  his  house  before 
it  was  sold.  Hereupon,  Sir  Dudley  North  proposed  to 
his  brother.  The  Lord  Keeper,  to  go  with  him  upon  this 
expedition  ; which  he  did,  and  came  away  exceedingly 
satisfied  with  the  curiosity  he  had  seen.  But  whether  he 
was  dogged  to  find  out  where  he  and  his  brother  housed 
in  the  city,  or  flying  fame  carried  an  account  of  the  vojmge 
to  court,  I know  not ; but  it  is  certain  that  the  very  next 
morning,  a bruit  went  from  thence  all  over  the  town,  and 
(as  factious  reports  use  to  run)  in  a very  short  time,  \iz., 
that  his  Lordship  rode  on  the  rhinoceros ; than  which  a 
more  infantine  exploit  could  not  have  been  fastened  upon 
him.  And  most  people  were  struck  with  amazement  at  it, 
and  diverse  run  here  and  there  to  find  out  whether  it  was 
thus  or  no,  and  soon  after  dinner  some  Lords  and  others 
-came  to  his  Lordship  to  know  the  truth  from  himself ; 


for  the  tellers  of  the  lie  affirmed  it  positively,  as  of  their 
own  knowledge.  That  did  not  give  his  Lordship  much 
disturbance,  for  he  expected  no  better  from  his  adver- 
saries ; but  that  his  friends,  intelligent  persons  who  must 
know  him  to  be  far  from  guilt}’^  of  any  childish  levity, 
should  believe  it,  was  what  roiled  him  extremely,  and 
much  more  when  they  had  the  face  to  come  to  him  to 
know  if  it  were  true.  I never  saw  him  in  such  a rage, 
and  to  lay  about  him  with  alfronts  (which  he  keenly 
bestowed  upon  the  minor  courtiers  that  came  on  that 
errand)  as  then  ; for  he  sent  them  away  with  fleas  in 
their  ear.  And  he  was  seriously  angr}’-  with  his  own 
brother,  Sir  Dudley  North,  because  he  did  not  contradict 
the  lie  in  sudden  and  direct  terms,  but  laughed,  as  taking 
the  question  put  to  him  for  a banter,  till  b}^  iterations  he 
was  brought  to  it.  For  some  Lords  came,  and  because 
they  seemed  to  attribute  somewhat  to  the  avowed  posi- 
tiveness of  the  reporters,  he  chose  rather  to  send  for  his 
brother  to  attest,  than  to  impose  his  bare  denial.  And  so 
it  passed,  and  the  noble  Earl  [of  Sunderland^  with  Jef- 
fries and  othei's  of  that  crew,  made  ineny,  and  never 
blushed  at  the  Ijm  of  their  own  making,  but  valued  them- 
selves upon  it  as  a very  good  jest.” — North’s  Lives,  4to, 
edition  1744,  pp.  280-1. 

B.  Blua^dell^  F.S.A, 


1684.  22nd  October.  I went  with  Sir  William  Go- 
dolphin  to  see  the  Rhinoceros,  or  Unicorn,  being  the  first 
that  I suppose  was  ever  brought  into  England.  He  be- 
longed to  some  East  India  Merchants,  and  was  sold  (as  I 
remember)  for  above  2000Z.” — Evelyn’s  Diary. 

Ed^v.  Maeshall. 


THE  FLYING  HIGHWAYxMAN. 

(3’-'^  S.  ix.  81.) 

I am  sorry  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  help  your 
correspondent^  Eih  Feagee,  in  his  inquiry  after 
this  redoubted  individual ; but  the  mention  of 
him,  coupled  with  what  I happen  to  know  was 
the  state  of  the  environs  of  London  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century  with  regard  to 
highway  robbers  of  this  class,  has  called  up  in  my 
mind  a set  of  confirmatory  reminiscences.  My 
father  used  to  relate  an  anecdote  of  his  being 
stopped  and  attempted  to  be  robbed  by  a high- 
wayman in  broad  daylight  in  a carriage  on  Brix- 
ton  Causeway.  Blackheath,  Bagshot  Heath,  En- 
field Chase,  Epping  Forest,  all  the  roads  around 
the  metropolis  had  stories  of  this  kind  attached  to 
them.  For  my  own  part,  I was  eye-witness  to  a 
scene  that  made  so  indelible  an  impression  upon 
me  as  not  to  have  been  effaced  in  a lapse  of  time 
that  some  of  your  readers  may  hesitate  to  give 
me  credit  for. 

I was  walking  down  Ludgate  Hill  on  the  right- 
hand  side  towards  what  was  then  Fleet  Market, 
and  had  nearly  reached  the  bottom  of  the  hill, 
when  my  attention  was  called  to  an  outbreak  of 
shouting  in  the  direction  of  Bridge  Street,  Black- 
friars.  I stopped  to  observe  from  what  it  was 
proceeding,  when,  to  my  astonishment,  I saw  on  a 
sudden  a stout,  resolute-looking  man  well  mounted 
hastily  turning  the  corner  of  the  street.  The 
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■whole  of  his  aspect  and  hearing  are  at  the  moment 
of  my  writing  this,  distinctly  in  my  mind’s  eye. 
He  looked  hack  for  a moment  with  a countenance 
displaying  a mixed  expression  of  daring  and 
alarm,  as  if  undetermined  which  way  he  should 
go.  Then  as  he  passed  within  a few  yards  of  me, 
striking  his  spurs  hard  into  the  flanks  of  his  ahle, 
hut  distressed  horse,  and  “ giving  him  his  head,” 
galloped  at  full  stretch  up  Ludgate  Hill.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  ohserve  that  this  highway  in 
those  days  was  not  so  densely  choked  with  ve- 
hicles as  it  has  now  habitually  become ; and,  be- 
sides, it  was  in  the  afternoon,  so  that  there  was  no 
obstruction  to  his  furious  career,  and  I had  a full 
view  of  his  doings,  little  thinking  that  he  was 
riding  for  his  life.  The  reason  of  all  this  was 
presently  apparent.  Not  many  yards  behind  him 
came  a post-boy  in  hot  pursuit,  the  traces  of  his 
horse,  released  from  the  wheels,  and  flapping  at  its 
panting  sides,  urged  by  the  spur,  and  bathed  in 
sweat.  People  stared  and  shouted,  and  a mob 
followed  in  the  rear,  crying  out,  Stop  thief ! ” 
after  the  fugitive,  and  that  he  had  committed  a 
highway  robbery.  But  there  was  no  street  police  ; 
no  one  attempted  to  interfere,  and  I saw  the  chase 
continued  up  the  hill  towards  the  Old  Bailey,  at 
the  corner  of  which  street  the  parties  disap- 
peared. . 

Newspapers  were  not  then  so  abundant  as  at 
present,  and  nothing  of  the  kind  came  into  my 
hand,  so  that  I never  learned  the  result,  and  rested 
satisfied  with  it  as  a wonder.  But  I could  not 
help  thinking,  young  as  I was,  that  the  robber 
was  directing  his  course  to  the  very  place  (New- 
gate Prison)  where  he  deserved  to  be  lodged,  and 
hoping  that  he  might  be  captured  and  safely  de- 
posited there. 

A notice  of  this  fact  may  have  appeared  in  some 
of  the  existing  journals,  which  might  help  to- 
wards ascertaining  the  date  of  so  remarkable  an 
event,  and  some  of  your  readers  may  be  able  to 
produce  it.  For  my  own  part,  I am  inclined  to 
place  it,  for  certain  reasons,  not  later  than  the 
year  1784.  I believe  it,  indeed,  to  have  been 
earlier,  for  the  date  of  the  publication  of  Cowper’s 
John  Gilpin,  to  which,  towards  the  close,  this  in- 
cident in  some  particulars  bears  a strong  resem- 
blance, is  1782.  Southey  indeed  (as  quoted  in 
^‘N.  & Q.”  2"^!  S.  viii.  110),  assigns  that  composi- 
tion to  October,  1782  • but  this  cannot  be  correct, 
because  the  date  of  the  preface  to  Cowper’s  Poems, 
edited  by  John  Newton,  is  Feb.  18,  1782.*  That 
the  story  of  John  Gilpin,  however  it  may  have 
come  under  his  notice  as  a whole,  is  of  an  earlier 
date,  need  not  be  doubted;  but  might  not  the 


[*  “On  the  14th  of  November,  1782,  ‘.John  Gilpin’ 
made  its  appearance  in  the  columns  of  the  Public  Adver- 
tiser P — Memoir  of  W rn.  Couper,  by  John  Bruce,  p.  cvii. — 
Ed.] 


pursuit  which  I witnessed,  or  some  one  of  that 
kind,  have  suggested  to  him  this  point  that  he 
turned  ‘^from  grave  to  gay,”  and  has  worked 
with  so  much  humour  into  his  tale  ? I well  re- 
member the  numerous  advertisements  of  Hender- 
son’s public  recitations  of  it,  though  I was  too 
young  to  attend  at  any  of  them.  The  resem- 
blance in  this  part  of  it  to  my  story  has  often 
struck  me,  but  I should  never  probably  have  put 
it  in  writing,  or  intruded  it  here,  had"  not  The 
Flying  Highwayman  ” of  your  correspondent  en- 
couraged me  to  produce  it  as  an  instance  among 
others  that  might  be  found,  that  the  race  of  men 
like  Hawke  was  not  extinct  at  a late  period  in  the 
eighteenth  century. 

Such  are  the  reasons  for  the  relation  of  this 
narrative,  which,  whatever  opinion  may  be  held 
of  the  accuracy  of  it,  is  given  without  hesitation 
or  uncertainty  by  one  whose  memory  could  refer 
as  pointedly  to  earlier  matters ; from  which  it  may 
be  concluded  that  he  is  entitled  to  sign  himself 

A Seniok. 


Mr.  Wheeler,  in  his  recently  published  work 
called  Dictionary  of  the  Noted  Names  of  Fiction^ 
at  p.  136  states  the  real  name  of  this  volatile  hero 
to  have  been  Wm.  Harrow  (not  Hawke),  which  is 
confirmed  in  the  account  of  him  given  in  Knapp  and 
Baldwin’s  Newgate  Calendar,  1825,  vol.  ii.  p.  337, 
to  the  following  effect : Commencing  his  career  as 
a poacher,  he  broke  out  from  Hertford  jail,  in 
which  he  had  been  confined  for  threatening  the 
life  of  a gamekeeper.  A reward  of  50/.  for  his 
apprehension  made  him  desperate  and  drove  him 
to  the  road,  on  which  he  earned  his  distinctive 
sobriquet.  His  course  ended  in  a burglary  on  a 
farmer  named  Glasscock,  whom  he  and  three  ac- 
complices robbed  of  300/.  under  pretence  of  seek- 
ing deserters.  He  fled  to  Gloucestershire,  'where 
he  sta5"ed  two  months,  till  in  a scuffle  a pistol  in 
his  pocket  discharging,  raised  the  suspicion  of  his 
being  a knight  of  the  pad. 

The  justice  before  whom  he  was  taken  dis- 
missed the  prisoner  from  want  of  evidence,  and  had 
hardly  done  so,  ere  he  had  a letter  from  Sir  J. 
Fielding,  notifying  the  presence  of  the  notorious 
Harrow  in  the  county.  Pursuit  was  instituted, 
and  the  man  wanted  was  captured  near  Wolver- 
hampton. He  was  taken  back  to  Gloucester  and 
removed  by  writ  of  habeas  corpus  to  Hertford, 
where,  with  Jones  and  Bosford,  he  was  tried  and 
executed  on  March  28,  1763,  for  the  burglary. 
His  victim,  Glasscock,  was  particularly  unlucky, 
as  the  next  year  he  was  obliged  by  a robber  at 
noon-day  to  deliver  up  everything  of  value  Har- 
row’s gang  had  spared.  Akchimedes. 
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THE  CROSS. 

S.  ix.  126.) 

The  supposed  pre-Christian  one  was  found  on 
hieroglyphics  in  the  temple  of  Serapis  at  Alex- 
andria^ at  the  period  of  the  conversion  of  the 
Serapeum  into  a Christian  church  by  Theodosius. 
The  cross  is  found  in  the  hand  of  Osiris,  sur- 
mounted by  a ring,  frequently.  When  the  Sera- 
pean  worship  fell,  it  was  then  remarked  that  the 
cross  rose  in  its  stead;  being  found  on  the  old 
stones  of  other  ancient  edifices  formerly  existing 
there,  and  fabled  to  have  been  foretold  by  an 
oracle  ! It  was  the  Nile  ” key ! The  Latin 
cross  is  a complete  error,  and  ought  not  to  be 
adopted.  The  Greek  one  is  the  proper  cross ; the 
other  an  interpolation,  and  an  abortion  of  later 
time  probably.  The  Greek  Church  of  course  was 
the  oldest  foundation,  and  never  bowed  to  the 
Latins  or  to  the  Pope.  Yet  we  find  the  later 
cross,  whose  ‘^correct  proportions”  were  a double 
length  of  shaft  to  a single  one  of  the  transom 
across,  on  steps  (i.  e.  Calvary),  on  gold  coins  of 
Constantine  and  Heraclius  — although  the  Em- 
peror holds  the  Greek  cross  in  his  right  hand. 
J3ut  on  moneys  of  Zeno  (gold)  appears  the  Greek 
stunted  equiangular  cross ; also  of  Valentinian 
■(gold),  and  of  Phocas,  Justinian,  and  Theophilus 
(brass).  Consult  Justus  Lipsius  De  Cruce,  Amst. 
1670,  and  Barth olinus  also.  For  the  ‘‘  nails,” 
F.  Com.  Curtius,  Antwerp,  1670,  12mo. 

The  votaries  of  Mithras  were  signed  on  the 
forehead  with  a cross ; and  the  sun  worshippers 
of  Persia,  whose  cidius  was  Mithraic,  adopted  the 
rites  of  baptism,  and  had  also  an  eucharist,  of 
which  Xerxes  partook  every  day  of  the  year  re- 
gularly. What  is  singular  is,  that  Christianity 
should  have  possibly  adopted  these  rites — which 
originated  with  Mithraism,  or  Tsabaism,  long 
before  the  Christian  era,  although  they  became 
more  general  at  the  epoch  of  the  Antonines  sub- 
sequently. 

Yet,  after  all,  John  (Baptist)  was  perhaps  no 
more  than  a travelling  Brahman — a gymnosophist 
philosopher,  or,  what  in  India  is  denominated  a 
fakir.  Several  of  our  doctrines  smack  strongly, 
however,  of  Buddhism;  and  Fot,  or  Boudh,  the 
deity  of  the  Samaneans  (or  Celestials)  adopted  all 
the  systems  of  self-denial,  mortification,  abandon- 
ment of  parents,  patient  sufferance  of  injuries, 
rejection  of  riches,  &c.,  inculcated  in  our  Evan- 
gelium. 

The  mast  of  a ship,  or  sailing  vessel,  was  a type 
of  the  cross ; and  St.  Ambrose,  Bishop  of  Milan, 
_says:  Arbor  qusedam  in  navi  est  cruxin  ecclesia” 
— the  cross  jack-yard,  or  mainyard,  forming  a 
cross  with  the  mast.  He  also  says : Sicut  au- 
tem  ecclesia  sine  cruce  stare  non  potest,  ita  et 
sine  arbore  navis  infirma  est  ” (De  Cruce,  lib.  i.). 

The  cross  of  the  Old  Testament,  supposed  % 


Tertullian  to  be  what  is  meant  in  Ezech.  ix.  4, 
w'as  the  letter  T (Greek  number  for  300) — pro- 
bably the  sign  of  generation,  and  hieroglyphic  of 
production  (Niebuhr’s  Travels)  — and  is  found  on 
coins  of  the  Ptolemies,  and  on  the  breast  of  the 
god  Serapis.  Being  a cross,  this  T,  or  than,  was 
the  emblem  of  fertility,  and  the  Phallus  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  Lingam  of  India — the 
Phallus  tree  of  which  was  the  Ficus  banana.  Every 
one  has  heard  of  St.  Anthony’s  Tau.  Brevis. 


I am  induced  to  mention  something  relative  to 
the  cross,  which  has  struck  me  ever  since  I read 
it  as  remarkable  ; it  is  this  : — 

The  term  fitchy  has  been  taken  to  be  from  the  French 
ficlie,  and  as  thus  indicating  fixed  : and  this  is  further 
“ said  of  crosses  when  the  lower  branch  ends  in  a sharp 
point.  And  the  reason  of  it  Mackenzie  supposes  to  be, 
that  the  primitive  Christians  were  wont  to  carry  crosses 
with  them  wheresoever  they  went ; and  when  they  stopt 
on  their  journey  at  any  place,  they  fixed  those  portable 
crosses  in  the  ground  for  devotion  sake.” 

My  attention  was  the  more  attracted  to  this,  as 
the  eagle  in  my  family  arms  bears  such  a cross  on 
its  breast. 

If  the  reason  is  as  supposed,  it  is  clearly  inter- 
esting in  other  respects  besides  heraldic  ones,  and 
may  commend  much  Christian  thought. 

Edward  W.  Barlow,  D.I). 


LIVES  OF  DR.  BEATTIE. 

S.  viii.  478.) 

My  best  thanks  are  due  to  W.  B.  for  his  obliging 
and  liberal  offer.  My  opinion  of  Sir  William 
Forbes’s  work  is  nothigh.  I regard  it  as  valuable 
for  its  material  rather  than  for  its  execution.  I 
heartily  agree  with  W.  H.  in  his  estimate  of 
Bower’s  Life  of  Beattie,  as  he  will  see  by  refer- 
ring to  “ N.  &'Q.,”  3^*^  S.  i.  35.  I also  agree  with 
him  in  thinking  that  there  is  ample  room  for 
another  biography  of  The  Minstrel.  For  ten  years 
I have  been  amassing  facts,  with  the  object  of 
doing  what  I could  to  remedy  the  deficiency.  I 
have  gone  as  far  as  I can  without  access  to  Dr. 
Beattie’s  papers,  which  are  locked  up  under  a 
somewhat  unfortunate  testamentary  direction.  I 
say  unfortunate;  for,  though  no  one  doubts  the 
amiability  of  Sir  William  Forbes,  and  his  strict 
integrity,*  yet  I question  how  far  his  portrait  of 
Beattie  is  a complete  one.  Indications  are  not 
awanting  that  his  very  amiability  caused  him  to 
suppress  letters  that  would  have  shown  the  poet 
to  more  advantage,  in  point  of  energy  and  versa- 
tilitjL  Perhaps  the  reasons  for  suppression  then 
were  quite  sufficient ; but  now,  sixty  years  after 
Beattie’s  death,  no  over-fastidious  regard  for  the 
feelings  of  his  contemporaries  need  restrain  us 
from  the  full  knowledge  of  what  Beattie  really 
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was.  Sure  am  I,  Lis  cLaracter  would  only  appear 
to  greater  advantage.  My  Researches  as  to  the 
earlier  portion  of  his  life  have  been  well  rewarded. 
An  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  localities  of 
his  birth,  and  early  employment,  has  enabled  me 
to  rescue  several  interesting  facts  from  oblivion. 
The  courtesy  of  Dr.  Laing,  of  the  Signet  Library, 
Edinburgh,  has  afforded  me  ready  access  to  the 
printed  literature  of  the  period  1735 — 1804,  My 
pleasure-rambles  among  bookstalls  and  shops,  have 
furnished  my  shelves  with  a few  rarities.  I men- 
tion these  things,  not  as  undervaluing  W.  D.’s  kind 
offer,  but  simply  to  show  the  range  of  my  own 
inquiries.  I shall  be  extremely  obliged  if  W.  D. 
will  allow  me  a sight  of  his  collections.  Any 
fact,  not  already  in  my  possession,  I shall  wil- 
lingly and  gratefully  acknowledge.  Anything 
by  post,  addressed  “.T.  S.  D.,  Dalkeith,”  will  find 
me  at  once. 

There  have  been  three  continuations  published 
of  The  Minstrel.  1.  In  two  books,  by  the  Rev. 
Mr,  Cameron  of  Kirknewton — the  pupil  and  cor- 
respondent of  Beattie.  It  was  a posthumous 
publication,  and  appeared  in  1813.  It  approaches, 
in  spirit  and  plan,  most  nearly  to  the  merit  of  the 
original  poem.  2.  In  two  books,  by  the  Rev.  N. 
Polwhele.  This  appeared  in  Ihe  Poetical  Regis- 
ter, I8I0-I1.  Though  unequal,  there  are  several 
passages  of  considerable  beauty  and  vigour.  3.  In 
one  book,  by  J.  H.  Merivale.  This  was  given  as 
a specimen,  and  its  success  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  such  as  to  induce  the  author  either  to 
claim  his  work  or  to  continue  it.  The  first  and 
the  last  of  these  continuations  I have  in  my  own 
collection.  The  second  I have  read,  and  made 
notes  of.  They  share  the  usual  fate  of  continua- 
tions. They  only  deepen  our  regret  that  the 
original  “makkar”  did  not  himself  complete  his 
own  work.  J.  S.  G. 

Dalkeitli, 


Tankard  Inscription  (3’'^’  S.  ix.  80.) — The 
second  line  is  evidently  brix.  {Rrixim,  Brescia, 
in  Italy)  con.  (conventus)  ECC.  (ecclesiastici)  can. 
(cantharus')  int.  (mtimus).  The  drinking  cup  or 
goblet  of  the  ccenohium,  or  private  common  room, 
of  the  priests  or  monks  of  the  convent,  whose 
names  and  dignities  are  probably  recorded  in  the 
first  line.  Brevis. 

Anglo -German  Thomsoniana  S.  ix. 

177.)  — The  Seasons  were  translated  into  German 
by  B.  H,  Brookes,  and  published  at  Hamburg  by 
Christian  Herold,  1745,  The  Spring”  readings  of 
the  text  are  the  same  as  the  second  edition  of  1731. 
As  Thomson  died  in  1748,  he  must  have  often, 
like  Byron  in  his  Don  Juan,  altered  his  MS. 
The  bathing  scene  is  in  this  edition  very  diverse 
from  the  others  I have  perused  : e.  g.  Musidora  is 
accompanied  by  two  other  nymphs,  Amoret  and 


Sacharissa— the  whole  affair  is  totally  metamor- 
phosed, there  being  three  Naiads  in  the  plot.  And 
the  description  of  the  thunder  storm  is  also  in 
many  aspects  materially  difierent  from  the  Paris 
edition  of  1785,  12mo,  by  Stoupe.  Brevis. 

Epigram  on  Gibbon,  the  Historian  (3''‘^  S. 
viii.  415,  546;  ix.  84.)  — Among  the  humorous 
pieces  in  the  laughter-moving  Eccentricities  for 
Edmhurgh,  ^-c.,  of  George  Colman  the  younger, 
is  one  entitled  The  Luminous  Historian,  or, 
Learning  and  Love,”  giving  a poetical  version  of 
a ludicrous  love- passage  in  the  life  of  the  great 
historian.  From  this  I excerpt  the  following 
stanzas,  descriptive  of  his  person,  as  a pendant  to 
the  epigram  cited  by  Polwhele  : — 

“ Like  a carve’d  Pumpkin  was  his  classic  jole; 

Flesh  had  the  Solo  of  his  chin  encore' d ; 

Puff’d  were  his  cheeks, — his  mouth  a little  hole, 

.Tust  in  the  centre  of  his  visage  bore’d  ; 

His  nose  should  to  a Pug  have  been  restore’d. 

A Dame,  whose  blindness  was  a piteous  case, 

And  whose  soft  hand  his  countenance  explorc'd. 

No  features  in  so  fat  a mass  could  trace. 

But  said  it  v.^as  a thing  below  the  human  face. 

“ His  person  look’d  as  funnily  obese 
As  if  a Pagod,  growing  large  as  Man, 

Had;  rashly,  waddle’d  off  its  chimney-piece, 

To  visit  a Chinese  upon  a fan. 

Such  his  exterior ; — curious  ’twas  to  scan ! — 

And,  oft,  he  rapp’d  his  snuff  box,  cock’d  his  snout. 

And,  ’ere  his  polish’d  periods  he  began. 

Bent  forwards,  stretching  his  fore-finger  out. 

And  talk’d  in  phrase  as  round  as  He  was  round  about. 

“ Oh  ! kindly  Peer ! who  hand  his  likeness  down. 
Through  Partiality’s  mistaken  zeal. 

Why  did  you  tempt  ingenious  Mrs.  Brown, 

And  make  her  for  her  pocket-scissars  feel, 

To  cut  his  SHADE  out,  with  her  ruthless  steel 
(His  posthumous  Memoirs  were  quite  enough,) 

Why  stick  it  up,  on  either  long,  long  heel. 

And  in  a Frontispiece  the  carcass  stuff. 

To  look  like  an  erect,  black  tadpole  taking  snuff?  ” 

For  illustrative  and  explanatory  notes  to  the 
foregoing,  I must  refer  the  reader  to  the  book 
itself.  The  peculiar  spelling  of  the  preterits  and 
participles  is  in  accordance  with  the  theory  of 
Colman,  enunciated  in  the  address  to  Ortho - 
graphers  ” prefixed  to  his  Poetical  Vagaries,  %c., 
second  edition,  12mo,  1814.  WHlliam  Bates. 
Birmingham. 

Newly  discovered  Portrait  oe  Shakspeare 
(3*''^  S.  ix.  116.) — I had  not  seen  the  paragraph  as 
to  Dr.  Clay’s  portrait  of  Shakspeare,  until  it  was 
copied  into  N.  & Q.”  On  the  following  day  I 
met  a gentleman  at  the  dinner  table  of  a friend, 
who  volunteered  the  following  particulars  apropos 
of  one  of  my  own  (which  has  been  sent  to  the 
National  Portrait  Exhibition),  and  not  in  connec- 
tion with  Dr.  Clay’s,  to  which  I had  not  then 
referred. 

In  1848  he  saw,  at  “ Duthoit’s,  in  Gracechurch 
Street,”  a very  dirty  portrait  of  Shakspeare  with- 
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out  a frame.  He  was  particularly  struck  with  the 
eyes,  which  were  very  wonderfully  painted.  The 
price  asked  was  3/.  lOs.,  and  he  offered  21.  lOs., 
which  was  refused.  He  returned  two  or  three 
days  afterwards,  determined  to  buy  the  picture  ; 
but  found  that  it  had  just  been  sold  to  a Dr.  Clay, 
who  was  still  present.  Dr.  Clay  expressed  his 
intention  of  having  a frame  made  for  it,  which 
was  to  cost  him  sixty  guineas,  and  then  to  offer  it 
to  the  Government  for  1000/. 

Now,  are  there  tzvo  Drs.  Clay  — the  fortunate 
owners  of  Shakspeare  portraits— or  does  the  para- 
graph refer  to  the  same  picture,  of  which  I heard 
in  so  singular  a way  ? If  so,  the  statement  as  to 
its  having  been  just  discovered,”  its  frame  of 
the  period,”  and  its  known  historj^  for  the  past 
century,  require  explanation.  I believe  that  I 
referred,  some  few  years  since,  in  N.  & Q.,”  to  a 
portrait  of  Shakspeare  (believed  to  be  original) 
that  was  formerly,  and  ma}^  still  be  in  the  hands 
of  Messrs.  Saunders  & Otley.  I should  be  glad 
if  this  second  mention  of  it  should  lead  to  some 
statement  as  to  its  history  and  present  where- 
abouts. S.  T. 

There  is  Nothing  New  (S*"**  S.  ix.  33, 128.) — 
The  fable  that  tells  of  a race  of  men  whose  feet 
were  large  enough  to  be  used  as  parasols,  after  the 
fashion  sketched  in  the  JFwi  Almanack  of  1866,  is 
considerably  older  than  the  writings  of  Sir  John 
Mandeville,  Pliny  the  Elder,  Ctesias,  and  Aristo- 
phanes, to  all  which  authors  the  readers  of 
N.  & Q.”  have  already  been  referred.  The  idea 
may  be  traced  as  far  back  as  the  end  of  the  sixth 
century  b.c.,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
passages  relating  to  the  works  of  Scylax  of  Cary- 
anda,  who  explored  the  Indus  under  the  auspices 
of  Darius  Hystaspis.  Philostratus  (who  was  born 
about  A.n.  182)  writes  as  follows  in  his  account  of 
the  interview  between  Apollonius  of  Tyana  and 
the  learned  larchas : — 

^KiuTTodas  5 avQpcaTTov^  ij  ixaKpoK^cpdXovs  ^ oTrocra 
^KvAaKos  ^vyypa<pal  Trepl  rovrcau  ahovffLV  ovr  dAXoac 
TTOI  ^LOT^veiu  T7]S  y?]s  obre  /XTjV  iv^'lv^ois. — Life  of  Apol- 
lonius, ii.  47. 

Tzetzes  also  (who  flourished  at  Constantinople 
about  A.D.  1160)  gives  us  similar  evidence  in  the 
following  lines : — 

Kapvavdiws  '2,Kv\aKos  virdpxci  ri  $i0\lov 
riepi  Tr)i/  ’ivSiKTjz'  ypd(pov  dvQpurcovs  ire^vK&ai, 
OooTTep  (pacrl  ^icidiroSas,  Kai  ye  tovs  ’ D,to\'ikvovs' 
'Civ  ot  2Kia7ro5es  TrAarels  exoocnv  dyav  irodas, 

Kaiptp  TTjs  pecTTp/ii^pLas  6e  irphs  y7]v  KaraTriffovres, 
Toi/s  TToSas  dvareivavTes  (TKidv  avrois  TTOiovcri. 

Chiliades,  vii.  144. 

J.  E.  S. 

St.  John’s  Coll.,  Cambridge. 

I have  a very  fine  copy  of  the  German  edition 
of  J ohannes  von  Mondevilla,  Ritter,  by  Otto  von 
Demeringen,  referred  to  by  your  correspondent 


H.  C.,  in  N.  & Q.”  (3’^'^  S.  ix.  128).  It  is  profusely 
illustrated  with  curious  coloured  woodcuts  (co- 
loured at  the  time  of  publication).  It  has  the 
figure  of  the  monster  with  the  huge  foot  held  up. 
Amongst  other  remarkable  representations  it  has 
one  of  the  Caesarean  operation,  under  which  the 
patient  dies,  as  shown  by  the  soul  escaping  from 
the  mouth,  and  being  seized  on  by  a demon. 

Arthur  Dalrtmple. 

Xorwicli. 

Trissino’s  ‘‘Sofonisba”  (2"^^  S.  xi.  49.) — The 
misplaced  engraving  probably  belongs  to  the  He- 
lena of  Euripides,  as  it  is  suitable  to  the  situation, 
and  the  words  are  a translation  of — 

’E/xe  8e  Trarpidus  dirh  KaKoirorpov  dpaiav 
"'E^aWe  debs  diro  re  TruAeos  dirb  re  aedev, 

''Oti  /xeAadpa,  Aeyea  t’  eAnrov  ov  Anrovf 
’Ett’  alcrxpols  ydpois. 

Helena,  v.  693 — 6. 

H.  B.  C. 

U.  U.  Club. 

A Bishop  and  Physician  Wanted  (3^**  S.  ix. 
78.)— 

“ Mr.  Meyrick  was  a very  remarkable  person.  He  was 
a surgeon  and  apothecaiy,  retired  from  business,  and  past 
eighty  when  I first  knew  him  ; yet  he  had  all  the  hilarity 
of  youth.  He  knew,  at  least  he  had  seen,  all  the  eminent 
literary  characters  of  the  time  in  which  he  lived,  and  was 
full  of  anecdote,  more  particularly  in  respect  to  their  dis- 
tresses. He  frequently  called  in  Akenside,  whom^  he 
visited  as  a friend,  and  recommended  as  a physician. 
‘ We  were  not  much  like  each  other,’  said  the  old  gentle- 
man ; ‘ for  he  was  stiff  and  set,  and  I all  life  and  spirits. 
He  often  frowned  upon  me  in  a sick  room.  He  could  not 
bear  to  see  any  one  smile  in  the  presence  of  an  invalid ; 
and  I think  he  lost  a good  deal  of  business  by  the  solemn 
sententiousness  of  his  air  and  manner.  I wanted  to  cheer 
the  patients  up.’  ” — Burke’s  Life  of  Akenside,  p.  29. 
Lond.  1832. 

C.  E. 

Literary  Pseudonyms  (3'‘‘^  S.  viii.  498;  ix. 
37.) — An  octavo  volume  was  published  at  Leipzig 
in  1856,  by  Emil  Weller,  with  the  title  of — 
Index  Pseudonymorum.  Worterbuch  der  Pseudony- 
men  oder  Yerzeichniss  aller  Autoren,  die  sich  falscher 
Namen  bedienten.” 

Several  supplements  to  the  volume  have  since 
appeared,  one  of  which  relates  to  false  firms,  and 
another  to  fictitious  places  of  printing. 

Some  information  may  be  gleaned  from  it  re- 
lating to  English  authors  and  their  works. 

J.  Macray. 

Taylor  Library,  Oxford. 

Sir  Edmondbury  Godfrey  and  Primrose 
Hill  (3’’'^  S.  viii.  434.) — According  to  this  quota- 
tion by  Mr.  Paget  in  his  Neiv  Examen,  1861, 
p.  361,  the  name,  Green-Berry-Hill  must  have 
been  attached  to  the  locale  in  question  before  the 
committal  of  the  crime  : — 

“ He  (Narcissus  Luttrell,  in  his  Diary,  vol.  i.  p.  8),  pon- 
ders gravely  on  the  singular  coincidence  of  the  names  of 
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Green,  Berry,  and  Hill,  the  three  unhappy  men  who  were 
hanged  for  the  murder  of  Sir  Edmondbury  Godfrey,  with 
the  old  designation  of  Primrose  Hill,  where  Godfrey’s 
body  was  discovered,  and  which  went  formerly  by  the 
name  of  Green berr}"  Hill.” 

I have  not  a copy  of  the  Diary  hy  me  to  verify 
the  truth  of  the  reference.  Archimedes. 

Human  Foot-Prints  on  Rocks,  etc.  S. 
ix.  126,  &c.) — ^Mohn  Wesley’s  foot-marks”  are 
still  shown  on  his  father’s  tombstone  at  Epworth, 
in  the  Isle  of  Axholme.  They  are  sections  of 
two  ferruginous  concretions  in  the  slab.  The 
local  tradition  respecting  them  is,  that  John 
AVesle}’-  caused  them  miraculously  when  on  a cer- 
tain occasion  he  stood  there  to  preach,  being  re- 
fused the  use  of  the  pulpit.  J.  T.  F. 

The  College,  Hurstpierpoint. 

Americanisms  (3*'d  S.  ix.  118.) — If  your  learned 
correspondent  Hermentrude  will  accept  the  fol- 
lowing “ translations  ” of  the  words  which  puzzle 
her,  from  a former  resident  of  the  United  States, 
they  are  quite  at  her  service  : — 

Hoods. — From  the  Saxon  hod,  a covering  for 
the  head.  Generally  made  from  worsted  net- 
work, and  much  worn  by  American  ladies  on  their 
w’ay  to  the  theatre,  evening  parties,  &c. 

Tenement  house.  — Siinpl}",  a house  divided 
into  tenements.  A house  inhabited  by  several 
families. 

Johnny  cahe.  — Cake  made  of  Indian  meal : 
unleavened,  and  baked  in  the  ashes. 

Signalling  a car. — Raising  the  hand,  or  other- 
wise seeking  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  driver 
or  conductor  of  one  of  the  street  railway  cars: 
throughout  the  Union,  all  railway  carriages  are 
invariably  spoken  of  as  cars. 

Indian  puddings. — Puddings  made  from  ground 
maize  or  Indian  meal. 

Dye  mush. — A species  of  hast^^-pudding,  made 
from  rye  flour. 

Runners. — The  supports  of  a sleigh  or  sled. 

D.  M.  Stevens. 

Guildford. 

I can  assist  Hermentrude  to  two  of  the  mean- 
ings for  which  she  inquires: — “To  signal  a car,” 
is  the  Yankee  for  cur  “stopping”  or  “hailing”  a 
vehicle  in  the  streets.  “Rye  mush”  is  porridge 
made  of  lye.  “ Mush  and  molasses  ” form  the 
diet  upon  which  juvenile  slaves  are  raised,  as  an 
American  lady  once  told  me.  I believe  that 
sledges  go  upon  “ runners,”  not  wheels ; and  I 
presume  that  sledges  were  intended,  in  the  quo- 
tation she  gives.  R. 

Treatment  oe  Great  Men  avhen  under  Edu- 
cation at  the  Universities  (3^^  S.  ix.  120.) — 
Being  anxious  to  relieve  our  Universities  respect- 
ing this  matter — I doubt  not  that  there  may  be 
sundry  other  instances  before  and  afterwards — I 


will  just  take  Locke,  Newton,  and  Pitt,  with  a 
glance  at  Elijah  or  Elias  Fenton  : — 

Of  Roche  we  read — as  born  in  1632,  as  educated 
at  Westminster,  and  becoming  a student  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  after  graduating  in  Arts,  he  took 
to  Physic  ; but  we  do  not  find  any  ill-usage  that 
I know  of.  When  we  read  of  removal  “ from  his 
student’s  place  at  Christ  Church,”  w'e  find  that 
it  was  “ by  the  King’s  command.” 

Of  Newton,  “ prince  of  philosophers,”  we  are 
told — as  born  “ on  Christmas  Day,  1642  ” ; as 
having  been  at  Grantham  School,  and  afterwai’ds 
to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ; at  twenty- two 
he  became  B.A.  Returning  “ to  the  University 
in  1667,  he  was  chosen  Fellow  of  his  College,  and 
took  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,” — this  was  not 
very  bad  usage.  “ When  the  privileges  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge  were  attacked  by  James 
II.,  Mr.  Newton  was  appointed  to  appear  as  one 
of  her  delegates  in  the  High  Commission  Court : 
where  he  pleaded  Vith  so  much  strength,  that 
the  King  thought  proper  to  stop  his  proceedings.” 
This  looks  as  if  he  did  not  think  himself  very  badly 
treated. 

Of  Pitt  we  read — born  1708,  educated  at  Eton, 
and  going  to  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  In  1804, 
Lord  Grenville  published  a small  volume  of  let- 
ters written  by  Earl  Chatham  to  his  relative 
Thomas  Pitt,  the  first  Lord  Camelford,  when  a 
student  at  the  University ; but,  if  there  was 
ground  of  complaint,  it  would  scarcely  have  been 
: unnoticed  till  then. 

As  to  E.  Fenton's  contempt — or  being  “ of  the 
kind  of  men  who  had  contempt  for  University 
education  ” — this  English  poet,  native  of  Staf- 
fordshire, and  educated  at  Jesus  College,  Cam- 
bridge, was  so  “ for  the  Church  ” ; but  he  appears 
to  have  refused  the  oaths  to  William  and  Mary. 
“ He  became  acquainted,’’  says  another  authority, 
“ with  most  of  the  wits  of  the  age ; and  assisted 
Pope  in  his  translation  of  the  Odyssey,'"  &c.  His 
Cambridge  career  may  have  been  a time  of  dis- 
content ; but  it  may  not  have  been  altogether  oc- 
casioned by  University  treatment.  E.  W.  B, 

B.  J.  T.  asks  for  names  of  men  who  “ had  con- 
tempt for  University  education  ? ” Sir  William 
Hamilton  (Essays,  p.  528)  says  of  Oxford : — 

“ In  Oxford,  not  only  is  the  nation  defrauded  of  nearly 
all  the  benefits,  for  the  sake  of  Arhich  this  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  national  corporations  Avas  specially  organ- 
ised and  exclusively  privileged,  but  the  moral  and  re- 
ligious AA^ell-being  of  the  people  sustains  an  injury ; for 
Avhich  the  sorry  instruction  still  attempted  in  the  place 
affords  but  a slender  compensation.” 

s.  s. 

Old  Wives’  Saturday  (3*'‘^  S.  ix.  98.)  — From 
inquiries  which  I have  made  of  the  “ oldest  in- 
habitants,” Old  Wives’  Saturday  (which  is  the 
more  general  term  than  Old  Folks’  Day)  is  pecu- 
liar to  Keswick,  dating  from  time  immemorial. 
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It  is  a sort  of  "benefit-day  for  tlie  public  houses 
frequented  by  the  country  folks  who  bring  their 
farm  produce  to  market,  each  couple  paying  three 
shillings  for  their  dinner,  to  which  tea  is  supple- 
mented gratis.  Originally  the  same  amount  was 
charged  for  a person  coming  alone,  but  now  half 
shot is  taken  at  some  of  the  hostelries. 

Keswick.  WiLLIAM  G aspey. 

The  Number  666  S.  viii.  377,  &c.)— The 
work  of  Dr.  Francis  Potter  on  the  number  will 
be  found  in  the  Museum  Old  Catalogue,  1012'=, 
and  an  epitome  of  its  contents  in  Mr.  Matthew 
Pool’s  Annotations,  London,  1685.  The  reprint 
by  Mr.  Hatchard,  &c.  is  not  in  stock.  I need 
scarcely  add  that  Dr.  Potter  failed  to  understand 
the  riddle.  Le  Chevalier  ah  Cih. 

^LXlbion’s  Ejstglard  ” S.  ix.  156.)  — This 
book  is  not  anonjnnous  the  name  of  the  author, 
Wm.  "M^arner,  is  on  the  title-page,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  Dedication  to  Lord  Hunsdon.  I have  a 
copy  of  the  edition  of  1602,  which  is  not  in  black 
letter.  It  is  stated  in  the  title-page  to  be  the  first 
edition,  in  which  is  added  (^‘in  Proese  ”)  an  Epi- 
tome of  the  "Whole  History  of  England.  It  was 
sold  by  George  Potter,  at  the  sign  of  the  Bible 
in  Paules  Churchyard.”  The  book  is  of  the 
smallest  4to  size.  The  Poem  is  in  thirteen  books, 
containing  seventy-nine  chapters;  and  with  the 
Epitome  and  ‘‘  A Breviate  of  the  true  History  of 
^neas,”  makes  up  398  pages,  of  which  the  verses 
occupy  328.  Lyttelton. 

[The  first  edition  ofV7arner’s  Albion’s  E'ngland  was 
published  in  1586,  4to ; again  in  1589,  1592,  1596,  1597, 
and  revised  and  newly  enlarged  in  1602.  See  Ritson’s 
Bihliog.  Poetica,  p.  384,  and  Bohn’s  Lowndes. — Ed.] 

Collar  oe  SS.  (3’''^  S.  ix.  23.)  — I believe 
that  sometimes  an  outsider  may  help  in  a contro- 
versy towards  some  simple  solution  of  an  obscure 
point.  So  I would  ask,  was  not  the  collar  of  SS. 
merely  a chain  on  which  to  hang  the  pendant  de- 
coration, and  was  not  the  chain  one  whose  links, 
together,  in  some  ways,  looked  like  a series  of  the 
letter  S,  and  was  so  designed  ? 

Engraved  portraits  of  Sir  Thomas  More  are 
numerous  ; I have  several,  and  in  one  of  them,  the 
oldest,  his  collar  resembles  nothing  so  much  as  a 
large-link  chain,  of  that  flat  and  convenient  pat- 
tern now  called  a curb  ” chain.  Such  is  my  own 
watch  chain,  and  it  shows  plainly  enough  the  two 
contrary  curves  of  the  letter  S,  in  succession,  one 
above  the  other.  J.  F.  S. 

Early  Poetry  oe  Alered  Tennyson  (3'’'^  S. 
ix.  111.) — Tennyson’s  exquisite  poem  of  110  lines, 
entitled  Stanzas,”  which  begins  with 
“ Oh ! that  ’twere  possible. 

After  long  grief  and  pain, 

To  find  the  arms  of  my  true  love 
Round  me  once  again  ! ” 
and  in  which  are  the  lines  — 


“ The  delight  of  happy  laughter. 

The  delight  of  low  replies,”  &c. 

appeared  in  The  Tribute,  edited  by  Lord  North- 
ampton, 1837.  In  the  London  Literary  Gem,  1831, 
were  some  lines  by  Tennyson,  called  ^‘No  more” 
(^^Oh,  sad  No  morel  Oh,  sweet  No  morel''''),  a 
brief  piece  called  Anacreontics  ” With  roses 
musky  breathed  ”),  and  some  blank  verses,  entitled 

A Fragment  ” (‘^  Where  is  the  Giant  of  the  Sun, 
which  stood,”  &c.).  A very  interesting  account 
of  Tennyson’s  early  poems,  with  extracts  from 
them,  and  his  prize  poem,  “ Timbuctoo,”  will  be 
found  in  the  Leisure  Hour  for  Feb.  1863,  No.  582. 
The  early  work  of  which  B.  H.  S.  speaks,  is  men- 
tioned in  that  article,  and  also  in  Mr.  Walford’s 
Men  of  the  Time.  Chthbert  Bede. 

The  Pieeerari  in  Eome  (3’='^  S.  vi.  491.)  — 
Spohr,  in  his  Autobiography  (pp.  296-7,  Longman), 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  these  men  at 
Rome.  He  says  : — 

“ This  is  the  first  music  we  heard  in  Rome  (December 
5th),  and  since  then  have  heard  it  so  frequently,  that  I 
have  been  enabled  to  write  it  down  easily.  During  the 
time  of  Advent,  when  all  public  music  is  forbidden,  the 
theatres  closed,  and  a real,  death- like  stillness  prevails, 
whole  troops  of  virtuosi  on  the  bagpipe  come  from  the 
Neapolitan  territory,  who  play  first  before  the  pictures  of 
the  Virgin  and  Saints,  and  then  collect  in  the  houses  and 
in  the  streets  a viaticum  or  travelling  penny.  They  gene- 
rally go  in  pairs,  one  playing  the  bagpipe,  and  the  other 
the  shepherd’s  pipe.  The  music  of  all,  with  a few  unim- 
portant deviations,  is  the  same,  and  is  said  to  have  its 
origin  in  a very  ancient  sacred  melody ; but  from  the 
way  in  which  these  people  now  play  it,  it  sounds  profane 
enough.  Heard  at  a certain  distance,  it  nevertheless  does 
not  sound  badly  ; the  one  who  plays  the  bagpipe  produces 
an  effect  somewhat  as  though  three  clarionets  were  blown, 
he  of  the  shepherd’s  pipe  a sound  like  that  of  a coarse 
powerful  hautboy.  The  purity  of  the  notes  of  the  bag- 
pipe and  shepherd’s  pipe  is  very  striking.  Wherever  one 
now  goes,  be  the  part  of  the  city  which  it  may,  one  hears 
the  above  music.” 

Spohr  then  gives  the  music — an  allegretto  of 
nineteen  bars  in  six-eight  time,  and  one  sharp. 
Query  the  same  as  mentioned  by  Dr.  Rimbahlt. 

Brightling. 

Note  eor  Spanish  Scholars  (3*’^  S.  ix.  136.) 
Your  correspondent  H.  W.  T.  accuses  the  late 
Mr.  Ford  of  having  made  a philological  blun- 
der” in  his  Gatherings  from  Spain  (p.  184),  by 
appearing  not  to  have  known  the  proper  composi- 
tion of  the  word  aguardiente,”  brandy,  and  to 
have  implied  in  the  passage  referred  to,  that 
aguardiente  is  composed  of  agua,  water,  and  diente, 
tooth. 

It  is  really  quite  amusing  to  behold  your  cor- 
respondent correcting  such  a profound  Spanish 
scholar  as  Mr.  Ford  evidently  was.  The  fact  is, 
that  H.  W.  T.  is  the  person  who  has  made  a 
blimder,  and  not  Mr.  Ford.  How  so?  By  sup- 
posing that  because  tooth-ivatei'  immediately  fol- 
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lows  aguardiente^  that  therefore  Mr.  Ford  was  so 
ignorant  as  to  imply  that  the  Spanish  word  is 
composed  of  agua  and  diente.  Mr.  Ford  clearly 
meant  to  tell  his  readers  that  in  the  ventorillo 
were  sold  “ water,  had  wine,  and  brandy — ^ aguar- 
diente ’ ; and  also  tooth- water.”  Hence,  it  is  im- 
possible that  the  word  tooth-water  * should  have 
been  given  as  the  derivation  of  aguardiente.  It  is 
also  equally  impossible  that  Mr.  Ford  should  have 
made  any  such  philological  blimder.”  I refer 
your  correspondent  to  Mr.  Ford’s  Handbook  for 
Spain  (part  i.  p.  25,  ed.  London,  1855),  where 
the  learned  author,  speaking  of  Spanish  inns, 
gives  the  exact  derivation  of  aguardiente,  viz., 
agua,  water,  and  ardientn,  burning.  When  the 
two  words  are  united,  the  last  a,  belonging  to 
agua,  is  omitted  in  Spanish,  though  it  is  pre- 
served in  the  Italian  form.  J.  Daltois^. 

Xorwich. 

Osiris:  Iswaea  (3^*^  S.  viii.  189,  479;  ix.  22.) 

“ There  must  have  been  a period  when  a Hindoo  power 
had  reigned  in  Egypt  by  right  of  conquest,  and  established 
therein  the  peculiar  rites  of  their  religion,  with  the  ele- 
ments of  literature  and  social  civilisation.” — O’Brien’s 
Round  Towers  of  Ireland,  second  edition,  p.  154. 

Let  me  add  to  this  quotation  a query,  for  the 
relation  of  Egypt  to  Greece  is  as  interesting  as 
that  of  Egypt  to  India.  Is  not  nrev-fj-a  the  god 
Heff  pnef-msL,  the  last  syllable,  being  only  the 
nominal  suffix  ? A.  B.  C. 

Slab  S.  viii.  452 ; ix.  104.) — In  Gower,  a pro- 
montory of  Glamorganshire,  between  Swansea  and 
Llanelly,  this  syllable  occurs  as  a termination  to 
the  names  of  places  where  there  is  a ravine  lead- 
ing down  to  the  seashore  ; or  what  in  the  Isle  of  | 
Wight  would  be  called  a chine.”  The  people  of  j 
Gower  speak  English,  not  Welsh.  L.  B.  C.  ' 

There  is  a small  hamlet  near  Stroud,  Gloucester-  ^ 
shire,  named  The  Slad.  It  is  about  two  miles  j 
from  that  town,  on  the  road  through  Birdlip  to  * 
Cheltenham,  and  is  principally  included  in  the  ! 
parish  of  Painswick,  but  the  name  also  obtains  to 
a portion  of  the  adjoining  parish  of  Stroud. 

J.  B. 

^Eikoh  Basilire  (3'’'^  S.  ix.  80.)  — Joshua 
Watson  writing  to  his  friend.  Dr.  Wordsworth, 
on  the  publication  of  his  work  in  reference  to  the 
authorship  of  Eikon  Basilike,  says : — 

“ Of  the  Eikon  I hear  much.  It  is  in  everybody’s 
hands ; and  many,  I think,  are  pleased  and  convinced. 
For  though  few  seem  satisfied  with  your  theory'  of  Cla- 
rendon’s sulky  silence,  or  Gauden’s  moral  insanity,  yet 
most  are  interested  by  the  discussion,  and  acquiesce  in  your 
decision.  The  verdict  on  a balance  of  evidence  must  go 
in  favour  of  Charles.” 

Archdeacon  Churton,  the  biographer  of  Watson, 
observes : — 


* Agua-diente. 


“ Mr.  Hallam  pronounced  a contrary  opinion  somewhat 
peremptorily,  and  professed  to  think  that  Gauden’s  claim 
to  the  authorship  could  not  reasonably  be  disputed.  It  is 
the  fate  of  all  controversies  relating  to  the  Stuart  family, 
that  they  trench  so  much  on  party  feeling  that  no  im- 
partial sentence  can  be  expected.  The  present  writer  can 
see  no  ground  for  dissenting  from  the  sentence  of  Bishop 
Pearson  A\-hen  the  doubt  w'as  first  started — ‘It  is  the 
I king’s  own  book,  for  none  could  pen  it  but  himself.’  " — 
Life  of  TVatson,  vol.  i.  248. 

May  I ask  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  Greek 
j motto  attached  to  the  explanation  of  the  emblem  ? 

I To  Xi  ovdeu  TToAtr,  ouSe  to  Karnraf 

E.  H.  A. 

Bank  axd  File  S.  ix.  120.) — By  ^^rank” 

I is  meant  not  dignity,  but  a line  of  men  placed 
abreast.  A company  of  infantry,  when  formed,  is 
composed  of  a front  and  a rear  rank,  with  the 
captain  on  one  flank ; the  other  officers,  with  the 
sergeants  and  lance-sergeant,  forming  a third  or 
supernumerary  rank  in  rear ; all  other  non-com- 
missioned officers  being  in  the  ranks  with  the 
privates.  A file  ” is  the  unit  of  the  company,  as 
a company  is  of  the  battalion,  and  consists  of  each 
pair  of  front  and  rear  rank  men  taken  together, 
j Bank  and  file  ” means  the  men  composing  the 
I two  front  lines  of  the  company,  whether  standing 
I in  rank,  abreast,  or  in  fie,  one  behind  the  other. 

I The  terms  are  thus  used  in  an  old  book  of  Infantry 
Exercise  in  my  possession,  published  in  1689. 

Emray. 

The  expression  is  explained  as  follows  in  James’.? 
Military  Eictionary,  edition,  1805  : — 

“ By  file  is  meant  the  line  of  soldiers  standing  one  be- 
i hind  another,  which  makes  the  depth  of  the  battalion  ; 
j and  is  thus  distinguished  from  the  rank,  which  is  a line 
■ of  soldiers  drawn  up  side  by  side,  forming  the  length  of 
the  battalion.  Men  carrj^ing  the  firelock,  and  standing' 

! in  the  ranks,  are  called  rank  and  file.  Thus  corporals  are 
; included  in  the  return  which  is  made  under  that  head.” 

I W.  W.  T. 

Parish  Begisters  axd  Probate  Courts 
S.  ix.  154.)  — I am  glad  to  see  this  subject  again 
introduced  into  the  columns  of  & Q.”  Half 
a century  ago  the  access  to  Parish  Begisters  was 
only  too  easy,  as  they  could  be  examined  almost 
free  of  charge  ; and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  many  of 
the  parish  clerks  did  not  scruple  to  lend  an  odd 
volume  or  two  to  a churchwarden  or  a particular 
friend.  At  the  present  day  in  some  parishes  these 
same  Begisters  are  closed  books  to  all  except  those 
who  are  able  and  willing  to  pay  the  custodian  at 
the  rate  of  perhaps  one  pound  per  hour  for  search, 
and  two  shillings  and  seven-pence  for  every  ex- 

[*  The  motto  is  quoted  from  the  Misopogon  of  the 
Emperor  Julian  {Opera,  vol.  i.  pp.  357,  360,  ed.  Span- 
hemii,  Leipzig,  1696).  The  litex’al  ti-anslation,  as  given 
by  Dr.  Carden,  is,  “ Chri.st  has  not  in  anything  injured 
the  state,  nor  has  Constantine.”  Vide  “ N.  & Q.”  1*^  S. 
vi.  007.— Ed.  1 
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tract.  In  small  country  cliurclies  forty  years  of 
the  Registers  would  easily  be  gone  through  in  an 
hour,  and  for  this,  according  to  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament, one  pound  could  be  (and  often  is)  charged. 
Some  time  ago  the  keeper  of  the  Registers  of  a 
village  church  (the  clerk),  made  a search  for  me 
extending  over  sixty  years  of  baptisms,  marriages, 
and  burials,  and  charged  the  modest  sum  of  two 
shillings  and  sixpence.  A few  months  afterwards, 
being  in  that  same  village,  I paid  a visit  to  the 
church,  and  made  a search  myself,  which  exactly 
occupied  me  ten  minutes,  and  I took  no  notes,  yet 
this  man  demanded  five  shillings,  because  I had 
looked  through  ten  years.  I reminded  him  of  his 
previous  charge,  and  his  reply  was,  Ah,  sir,  at 
that  time  I had  not  seen  the  Act  of  Parliament, 
and  only  charged  what  I thought /a/r.”  Another 
clerk,  who  demanded  the  full  parliamentary  fee,  I 
discovered  positively  could  not  read  the  older 
Registers. 

Now  for  Probate  Courts.  In  1858  I wanted  to 
consult  some  wills  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
which  were  deposited  at  Richmond,  in  A^orkshire. 

I was  told  that  they  were  lying  in  heaps,  covering 
the  entire  floors  of  one  or  two  rooms,  but  that 
shortly  they  were  to  be  removed  to  Doctors’  Com- 
mons. In  1861  they  were  removed,  and  in  1862  I 
obtained  permission  from  the  late  Sir  Cresswell 
Cresswell  for  two  days’  reading  of  the  old  wills  at 
Doctors’  Commons.  On  going  there  I was  at  once 
told  that  the  wills  in  question  were  just  as  they 
were  at  Richmond,  and  being  unindexed  they 
were  not  open  to  public  inspection,  but  soon  would 
be.  From  that  time  to  this  I have  not  been  able 
(although  I have  made  several  inquiries)  to  learn 
anything  further  about  them.  So  I suppose  they 
are  left  to  moulder  away.  I have  no  doubt  but 
that  many  of  your  correspondents  have  had  similar 
experience,  and  will  agree  with  me  that  this  sub- 
ject wants  ventilating.  H.  Fishwick. 

Anonymous  Ballads:  ^‘The  Baees  in  the 
Wood”  (S’"^  S.  ix.  144.)  — The  place  alluded  to 
by  Mr.  Edward  Jerningham,  who  passed  for  a 
poet  in  the  last  century,”  is  West  Walton,  near 
Wisbeach,  at  the  western  extremity  of  Norfolk. 
The  church,  with  its  thatched  roof,  stands  on  a j 
rising  ground  above  the  river  Nen,  or  Nene,  other- 
wise called  the  Wisbeach  river.  The  wood,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  scene  of  the  very  tragical 
event  recorded  in  the  ballad,  is  near  Walton,  in  Nor- 
folk. Mr.  E.  Jerningham  mentions  his  having  often 

left  the  beaten  road  to  greet  the  poet’s  shade  ; ” 
but  he  resided  a long  way  from  Walton,  and  is  not 
remembered  to  have  often  wandered  so  far  west  in 
the  county.  F.  C.  H. 

SISYMBHIUM  Ieis,  London  Rocket  (3”^^  S.  ix. 
60.) — Alexander  Irvine,  in  his  very  useful  book, 
entitled  The  Illustrated  Handbook  of  the  British 
Plants,  asks  the  same  query  as  your  correspondent. 


I have  searched  a great  many  botanical  books,  bu 
have  found  no  mention  made  as  to  where  this 
plant  grows  in  London,  except  that  it  is  occasion- 
ally found  on  rubbish  heaps.  In  Withering’s 
Botany  (seventh  edition,  published  1837),  the  fol- 
lowing statement  is  given  : — 

(London  Eocket,  E.) — Broad-leaved  cress.  Old  walls, 
and  amongst  rubbish  ; on  London  Bridge,  and  the  walls 
near  it.” 

Thomas  T.  Dyer. 

The  Janizaries  (3’'<*  S.  viii.  387,  463.)  — Mr. 
Gr.  W.  M.  Reynolds  derives  the  name  from  Yeni- 
Tscheri  (^^  new  troops  ”),  and  he  may  be  correct 
in  the  derivation.  But  a similar  appellation  of 
Eastern  and  more  ancient  origin  is  met  with  in  the 
form  oi  jCin,  life,  and.?^^sar,  sacrificing;  hence  Jan- 
nisdri,  one  devoted.  Jdn-7iisdr,jdn-hdz,jdn-hdkhta, 
and  jdn-Jishdn,  are  almost  synonymous,  and  are 
applied  to  intrepid  conduct  in  the  battle-field. 
As  denoting  readiness  to  sacrifice  life  for  another, 
these  terms  are  used  in  the  East  in  every-day  par- 
lance, and  are,  as  a matter  of  course,  especial  fa- 
vourites with  a boastful  and  swaggering  soldiery. 

G.  W. 

Metrical  Serilon  (3’''^  S.  vii.  308.) — I am  able 
to  inform  you  that  it  is  quite  true  that  John  Brom- 
ley preached  a sermon  once  in  poetry.  It  was 
composed  by  his  father-in-law,  W.  G.  Thompson ; 
and  delivered  by  Mr.  Bromley,  at  Bromley  Chapel, 
as  stated  by  your  correspondent. 

The  text  was  taken  from  Rev.  xxi.  5,  and  was 
rendered  thus : — 

“ Behold,  and  see  exposed  to  view, 

How  Sovereign  Grace  makes  all  things  new\” 

I can  only  add,  that  I have  the  original  in  my 
possession.  A.  K. 

Sublime  (3'‘‘^  S.  ii.  389,  477.)  — Adopting  the 
modesty  with  which  the  derivation  of  this  word 
has  hitherto  been  handled  in  N.  & Q.,”  occu- 
pying as  it  does  only  twenty-seven  lines,  whilst 
in  Pai'riujna  (vol.  ii.  pp.  475 — 543)  sixty-eight 
pages  are  devoted  to  it,  I shall  nevertheless  pro- 
pose a new  etymon,  which  I cannot  find  elsewhere 
suggested ; associating  it,  as  well  nominally  as 
really,  with  the  infinite. 

Siihlhnis,  from  sub  under,  and  limes  a boundary, 
i.  e.  under  the  horizon,  by  which  the  sight  is 
limited ; sublimiter,  aloft : — 

“ The  word  sublimus,  or  suhlhnis,  in  the  most  ancient 
writers  appears  to  denote  generally  ‘ what  is  elevated,’ 
whether  by  erect  posture,  or  by  lofty  position,  or  by  sus- 
pension in  the  air,  or  by  soaring  aloft  into  the  air,  or  by 
rising  just  above  the  ground.” — Barker,  Parriana,  p.  540. 

“ . . . . . who  but  rather  turns 

To  Heaven’s  broad  fire  his  unconstrained  view. 

Than  to  the  glimmering  of  a waxen  flame  ? 

Who  that  from  Alpine  heights  liis  labouring  eye 

Shoots  round  the  wide  horizon,  to  survey 

Nilus  or  Ganges  rolling  his  bright  wave 
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Through  mountains,  plains,  through  empires  black 
■with  shade. 

And  continents  of  sand  ; will  turn  his  gaze 
To  mark  the  windings  of  a scanty  rill 
That  murmurs  at  his  feet  ? The  high-born  soul 
Disdains  to  rest  her  heaven-aspiring  wing 
Eeneath  its  native  quari*y.  Tir’d  of  earth 
And  this  diurnal  scene,  she  springs  aloft 
Through  fields  of  air  ; pursues  the  flying  storm  ; 

Hides  on  the  vollied  lightning  through  the  heavens  ; 

Or,  yoked  with  whirln  inds  and  the  northern  blast. 
Sweeps  the  long  tract  of  day.  Then  high  she  soars 
The  blue  profound,”  &c. — Akenside. 

Bibliothecae.  Chetiiam. 

Medieval  Latin  Poets  (3”*^  S.  ix.  180.) — The 
most  convenient  and  comprehensive  repertorium 
of  the  medieval  Latin  poets  seems  to  he  the  volume 
of  which  I am  about  to  give  a description  and  cha- 
racterisation. It  is  entitled — 

“ Polycarpi  Leysert  poes.  prof.  ord.  in  Acad.  Helm- 
stadiensi  historia  poetarvm  et  poematvm  medii  aevi  de- 
cern, post  annvm  a nato  Christo  cccc,  secvlorvm  | centvm 
et  amplivs  codicvm  mstorvm  ope  carmina  varia  elegantia, 
ingeniosa,  cvriosa  evvlgantvr,  emendantvr,  recensentvr. 
Halab  Magdeb.  1721.”  8°  Titula  et  praefatio,  pp  16  + 
Ilistoria,  pp.  1 — 2132  + Indices,  etc.  pp.  16. 

“ Scarce,  and  at  a good  price. — The  Latin  poems  of  the 
middle  ages,  printed  here  for  the  first  time,  and  the  critical 
apparatus  to  many  others  printed  before,  give  a peculiar 
value  to  this  book.”  F.  A.  Ebert. 

According  to  the  Abbe  Labouderie  there  were 
four  writers  of  the  same  family  who  bore  the  same 
baptismal  name.  The  author  in  question  is  Poly- 
carp Leyser  IV.  nat.  1690;  ob.  1728.  He  thus 
announces  his  plan : Poetas  ordine  chronologico 
locavi,  initium  faciens  a seculo  V et  sequentia  ad 
decimum  quintum  usque  complexus.”  The  num- 
ber of  the  poets  recorded  exceeds  six  hundred. 
He  gives  numerous  extracts,  of  which  he  thus  re- 
marks: ^^Specimina  elegantiae  adduxi  aliqua  ex 
editis  scriptis.  Inedita  tota,  nisi  prolixiora,  evul- 
gavi.”  He  is  also  very  attentive  to  the  quotation 
of  authorities ; and,  in  addition  to  the  early  con- 
tinental historians  of  literature,  gives  frequent  re- 
ferences to  Leland,  Bale,  Pits,  Wharton,  Bernard, 
Smith,  etc. 

The  copy  of  the  work  in  my  possession  was  once 
the  property  of  Mr.  Heber,  and  contains  this  note  : 
12  St.  Haah's  S.  Leyd.  1827.  Hcc.” 

There  is  also  a copy  in  the  British  Museum.  I 
am  enabled  to  ascertain  this  fact,  while  seated  at  my 
men  fireside,  by  the  octavo  catalogue  of  the  li- 
brary of  that  establishment,  published  in  1813-19. 
Messieurs  Ellis  and  Baber,  its  learned  compilers, 
did  not  halt  at  Azzurinius  — but  honestly  and 
earnestly  pursued  their  labors,  with  the  smallest 
amount  of  manual  assistance  conceivable,  and  to 
the  infinite  benefit  of  literature,  till  they  reached 
in  triumph  Zytiiopceus.  Bolton  Coenet. 

Barnes,  S.W. 


j XOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

j A Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature  and  Art,  comprising 
the  Definitions  and  Derivations  of  the  Scientific  Terms 
in  general  Use,  together  with  the  History  and  Descriptions 
of  the  Scientific  Principles  of  nearly  every  Branch  of 
Human  Knowledge.  Edited  by  W.  T.  Brande,  D.C.L., 
and  the  Rev.  George  W.  Cox,  M.A.  Assisted  by  Gen- 
tlemen of  eminent  Scientific  and  Literary  Acquirements. 
Part  VIII.  (Longman.) 

The  delay  in  issuing  the  Eighth  Part  of  this  useful 
Dictionary  is  amply  compensated  for  by  its  extent.  It 
contains  nearly  500  pages,  extends  from  “ Marquetry  ” 
to  “ Poles,”  and  completes  the  Second  Volume.  Four 
more  Parts  will  complete  the  work,  which,  when  con- 
cluded, will  form  a most  valuable  Compendious  Cyclo- 
pedia of  General  KnoAvledge. 

On  the  Imitationof  Christ.  In  Four  Books.  By  Thomas 
i h Kempis.  (J.  H.  & J.  Parker.) 

The  esteem  in  which  this  admired  Manual  of  Devotion 
is  still  held  by  earnest  Christians  after  the  lapse  of  up- 
wards of  three  Centuries,  renders  it  unnecessary  to  say 
one  word  on  the  subject-matter  of  this  volume.  We  may 
therefore  content  ourselves  with  stating  that  the  present 
edition  is  as  beautifully  got  up  as  its  appearance  at  the 
present  season  is  ■well-timed. 

An  Introduction  to  Heraldry.  With  nearly  One  thousand 
Illustrations,  including  the  Arms  of  about  Five  Hundred 
different  Families.  By  Hugh  Clark.  Eighteenth  Edi- 
tion, revised  and  corrected  by  J.  R.  Planche,  Rouge 
Croix  Pursuivant  at  Arms.  (Bell  & Daldy.) 

As  the  publishers  determined  to  issue  a new  edition  of 
this  popular  Manual  of  Heraldry,  we  think  they  have 
shown  great  judgment  in  having  it  revised  and  corrected, 
and  no  less  judgment  in  entrusting  that  revision  and 
correction  to  Rouge-Croix,  an  able  antiquary,  a master 
of  his  art,  and  an  enthusiastic  as  well  as  a judicious  ad- 
vocate of  its  utility,  ■which,  as  he  truly  says,  “ is  daily  be- 
coming more  apparent  in  this  age  of  progress  and  critical 
inquiry.” 

Testimonial  to  the  Master  of  the  Holt  s. — At 
the  Meeting  held  on  Saturday  last,  under  the  Presidency 
of  the  Marquess  Camden,  it  was  eventually  resolved  to 
place  a marble  bust  of  Lord  Romilly,  in  the  new  room 
for  literary  searchers  at  the  Public  Record  Office,  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  eminent  services  which  he  has 
rendered  to  historical  literature.  A Committee,  consist- 
ing of  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon,  Mr. 
Fronde,  Mr.  Grote,  and  several  other  men  of  letters,  ■was 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  object  by 
means  of  a Subscription  (to  be*  limited  to  One  Guinea), 
and  Mr.  Hugh  C.  Penfold,  Library  Chambers,  Middle 
Temple,  kindty  undertook  to  act  as  Treasurer.  The 
claims  of  Lord  Romilly  to  this  Memorial  of  his  Services 
must  be  too  well  known  to  our  readers  to  require  from 
us  one  w’ord  in  support  of  them. 

National  Portrait  Exhibition.  — From  the  fol- 
lowing general  report,  our  readers  v»^ill  be  able  to  form 
some  idea  of  what  this  Exhibition  is  likeL  to  be : — 
Already  portraits  have  been  received  representing 
several  of  the  Plantagenets  and  the  personages  distin- 
guished in  their  reigns.  Of  Heniy  VIII.  there  are  16 
i portraits,  with  portraits  of  each  of  his  six  wives,  and 
j the  most  important  personages  in  his  reign.  Of  his 
son,  Edward  VI.,  there  are  11  portraits,  with  portrait 
also  of  the  Seymour,  Northumberland,  and  other  great 
families. 
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Of  Queen  Mary  there  are  10  portraits,  and  of  her  sister 
Elizabeth  27;  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  16 ; Lady  Jane  Grey, 
Darnley,  Rizzio,  Raleigh,  and  the  gi’eat  military  chiefs 
and  statesmen  of  the  reign,  also  Shakespeare,  Ben  Jonson, 
and  Spenser. 

James  I.  and  his  Queen  are  well  represented ; Lady 
Arabella  Stuart,  the  favourite  Buckingham,  with  the  dis- 
tinguished churchmen,  jurists,  and  statesmen  of  the  time. 

Charles  I.,  by  the  hand  of  liis  great  painter  Vandyck, 
will  live  again  in  the  exhibition,  with  his  Ciueen  and 
family,  his  Court,  and  the  heroes  of  the  Civil  War.  His 
reign  is  represented  by  no  less  than  240  portraits. 

In  the  Commonwealth,  Cromwell  and  his  family  will 
be  conspicuous  with  the  Generals  who  led  the  Parlia- 
mentary troops  and  the  chiefs  of  the  Long  Parliament. 

Charles  II.,  his  courtiers  and  courtesans,  no  less  than 
those  who  have  earned  a better  distinction,  will  be  re- 
presented by  altogether  190  portraits,  and  the  exhibition, 
extending  down  to  1688,  will  include  James  II.,  his  wife, 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  the  seven  bishops,  Jeffries, 
Bunyan,  and  many  others. 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PDECHASE. 

The  SoFFOLK  TiiAVEtLBR.  By  John  Kirby.  8vo.  1704. 

The  Histort  of  Barking,  in  Essex. 

***  Letters  stating  particulars  and  lowest  price,  carriage-  free,  to  be 
sent  to  Mr.  W.  G.  Smith,  Publisher  of  “NOTES  & QUERIES,” 
32,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


Six  Months  foricarded  direct  from  the  Publisher  {including  the  Half- 
yearly  Index)  is  lls.  Ad.,  which  may  be  paid  by  Post  Office  Orders 
T^yable  at  the  Strand  Post  Office,  in  favour  of  Wjllj am  G.  Smith,  32, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C.,  where  also  all  Commonications 
FOR  THE  Editor  should  be  addressed, 

“ Notes  & Qdbribs”  is  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 


Cure  of  Coughs  and  Colds  by  Dr.  Locock’s  Wafers A gentle- 

tleman,  who  lives  at  Pitsmoor,  has  been  for  years  much  subject  to 
illness  from  colds,  and  he  declares  that  during  a number  of  years  he 
has  tried  almost  every  medicine  that  he  has  heard  of  lor  coughs  and 
colds,  but  none  had  been  of  material  service  to  him  until  he  tried 
Locock’s  Wafers,  which  at  once  cured  him — A.  Whittaker,  Book- 
seller, ShetReld.”  They  give  instant  relief  to  asthma,  consumption, 
coughs,  and  all  disorders  of  the  breath  and  lungs.  To  Singers  and 
Public  Speakers  they  are  invaluable  for  clearing  and  strengthening  the 
voice,  and  have  a pleasant  taste.  Price  Is.  IJd.,  2s.  gd.,  and  4s.  6d.  per 
box.  Sold  by  all  Chemists, 


This  Day  is  published, 

THE  SECOND  EDITION  OF 

A BRIEF  BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY, 

compiled  and  arranged  by  CHARLES  HOLE,  B.A.,  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.  In  pott  8vo  (same  size  as  the  “ Golden  Treasury 
Series  ”),  neatly  and  strongly  bound  in  cloth,  price  4s.  6d. 

The  Publishers  venture  to  believe  that  this  little  comprehensive  work 
will  become  as  indispensable  to  all  English  readers  as  an  English 
Dictionary. 

“ An  invaluable  addition  to  our  manuals  of  reference,  and  from  its 
moderate  price  it  cannot  fail  to  become  as  popular  as  it  is  useful.” 

Times. 

“ The  idea  of  this  little  book  is  excellent,  and  appears  to  have  been 
worked  out  with  zeal,  industry,  and  care.  The  book  will  no  doubt  at 
once  prove  itself  so  useful  as  to  become  indispensable,  and  be  found  not 
only  in  libraries,  and  on  authors’  tables,  but  everywhere  that  any  book 
of  reference  at  all  finds  a place.” — Scotsman. 


MACMILLAN  & CO.,  London. 


Particulars  of  Price,  &c.,  of  the  following  Books,  to  be  sent  direct 
to  the  gentlemen  by  whom  they  are  required,  whose  names  and  ad- 
dresses are  given  for  that  purpose:  — 

Shaw’s  Staffordshire.  Vol.  II.  Large  or  small  paper. 

Goooh’s  Sepulchral  Monuments.  Vol.  I.  Vol.  II.,  Part  I. 

Nichols’s  Lbickstershire,  Framland  Hundred.  Large  paper. 

Wanted  by  Hr.  Rix,  St,  Neot’s. 


Chronicok  Manni^.  By  Mtinch.  Printed  at  Christiana  (?). 

Also  other  works  on  the  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Isle  of  Man. 
Essays,  Liturgical,  &c.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Mason  Neale. 

That  Volume  of  Newman’s  Parochial  Sermons  that  treats  of  “ Saints’ 
Days.”— Also,  the  last  Volume  (the  Vlth  ?),  published  before  his 
secession  from  the  Anglican  Church. 

Gn  Confidence  in  God.  From  the  French  of  Bishop  Languet.  Pub- 
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SIR  THOMAS  POPE,  THE  FOUNDER  OF  TRINITY 
COLLEGE,  OXFORD. 

Sir  Thomas  Pope  is  one  of  our  old  English 
worthies  in  whom  I take  a special  interest.  He 
was  for  many  years  an  inhabitant,  and  a large 
benefactor,  of  the  parish  of  Clerkenwell  5 and,  as 
such,  he  ought  to  have  occupied  a prominent  place 
in  the  recent  History  of  Clerkenwell,  by  Messrs. 
Pinks  & Wood.  But  all  that  I can  find  about 
him  in  that  bulky  and  ill-digested  volume,  is  a 
passing  notice,  full  of  omissions,  and  totally  un- 
worthy of  his  singular  merits.  Passing  over,  for 
the  present,  the  omissions,  I shall  merely  point 
out  what  I conceive  to  be  an  error  in  one  of  the 
statements  ■ brought  forward  in  the  volume  just 
mentioned. 

Sir  Thomas  Pope  is  twice  noticed ; once  in  the 
body  of  the  book  (p.  32),  where  it  is  stated  that 
the  nunnery  of  Clerkenwell  was  granted  to  Sir 
Thomas  Pope  and  Elizabeth  his  wife,  by  Philip 
and  Mciry  ; and  again  in  the  Appendix,  when  we 
have  the  notice  of  the  funeral  of  Sir  Thomas,  ex- 
tracted from  Machyn’s  Diary,  printed  by  the 
Camden  Societ}',  and  part  of  the  editor’s  note,  but 
without  acknowledgment. 

That  part  of  the  note  to  which  I take  exception 
is  as  follows  : — 

“ Sjr  Thomas  Pope  founded  Trinity  College,  Oxford, 
in  1551.  The  original  place  of  his  interment  is  a matter 


of  question.  In  his  will  he  directed  his  executors  to  bury 
him  in  the  church  of  that  parish  in  which  he  should 
chance  to  die.  This  would  be  Clerkenwell.” 

Now  I do  not  think  it  ^^a  matter  of  question  ” 
as  to  the  place  of  Sir  Thomas  Pope’s  interment. 
Machyn’s  statement,  The  vi  daye  of  Feybruary, 
went  to  the  chyrche  to  be  bered  at  Clerkenwell 
Ser  Thomas  Pope,  Knyght,”  has  led  to  some  con- 
fusion on  the  subject,  but  the  facts,  I think,  are 
sufficiently  clear  from  the  will  of  Sir  Thomas. 
The  knight  made  his  last  will  Feb.  6,  1556,  and 
added  a codicil  Dec.  12, 1558.  In  this  instrument 
he  desires  his  body  to  be  buried  in  the  chutch  of 
St.  Stephen’s,  Wallbrook,  London,  in  the  tomb, 
or  vault,  in  which  his  first  wife.  Dame  Margaret, 
and  his  daughter,  were  interred.  His  funeral  to 
be  without  pomp,  ^‘orherse  of  wax,”  and  only 
two  tapers  of  virgin  wax  with  branches,  to  burn 
on  his  hearse,  in  the  church  of  the  parish  in  which 
he  shall  happen  to  die,  for  the  space  of  one  week. 
Machyn’s  loose  statement  evidently  misled  Strype, 
and  made  him  say,  Sir  Thomas  Pope,  a great 
man  wdth  the  former  queen  [Mary],  was  buried 
with  much  magnificence  in  Clerkenwell f (^Annals, 
1725,  p.  32.)  The  real  fact  is,  that  his  body  lay 
in  state  only  at  the  latter  place.  It  was  carried  to 
the  church  of  Clerkenwell,  where  it  was  placed 
under  a hearse,  or  shrine,  illuminated  with  wax 
tapers,  for  the  space  of  one  week.  On  the  7th  of 
February,  began  his  funeral  procession  to  the 
church  of  St.  Stephen’s,  Wallbrook — to  which  he 
w^as  conveyed  with  a standard,  a coat,  a pennon 
or  banner  of  arms,  a target,  helmet,  sword,  and 
four  dozen  of  arms,  with  twelve  for  the  branches 
of  wax  tapers,  and  six  for  the  body  or  shrine.  He 
was  attended  by  two  heralds-at-arms,  Clarenceux 
and  York.  The  first  bore  the  coat,  and  the  latter 
the  helmet  and  crest.  Twent}"  poor  men  and 
twenty  poor  women  carried  torches.  The  men 
were  clothed  in  mantle  frieze  gowns,  and  the 
women  in  rails  [white  veils],  which  he  gave  them. 
Sir  Kichard  Southwell,  and  Sir  Thomas  Stradling, 
Knights,  and  divers  gentlemen  and  others,  all  in 
black,  were  mourners,  to  the  number  of  sixty  or 
more.  All  his  house  at  Clerkenwell,  and  the 
church,  were  hung  with  black,  with  escutcheons 
of  his  arms.  After  the  heralds  had  offered  the 
sword,  target,  coat,  and  helmet  at  the  high  altar, 
and  the  other  ceremonies  were  performed,  the 
company  returned  back  to  his  house  to  a banquet, 
where  they  were  refreshed  with  spiced  bread  and 
wine.  The  next  day  followed  his  morrow  mass 
in  the  said  church  5 at  which  were  three  songs, 
two  being  pricked  songs,  and  the  third  the  mass 
of  requiem,  all  sung  by  the  clerks  of  London. 
He  was  then  buried ; after  winch  they  went  back 
to  his  house  to  dinner,  being,”  as  Machyn  says, 
“ a very  great  dinner,  and  plenty  of  all  things.” 
Then  followed  a great  dole  of  alms  distributed 
among  the  poor. 
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Stowe  tells  us  that  Sir  Thomas  Pope  was  in- 
terred in  the  north  aisle  of  the  choir  of  Wallhrook 
church,  where  was  a vault  in  which  before  had 
been  buried  his  wife  Margaret,  his  daughter  Alice, 
and  Anne  Pope,  his  sister-in-law.  He  also  gives 
the  following  inscription,  which  existed  in  the  old 
church,  probably  placed  there  upon  the  decease  of 
Dame  Margaret,  and  before  the  death  of  Sir 
Thomas : — 

“ Hie  jacet  Thomas  Pope  primus  Thesauravius  Aug- 
mentationum,  et  Domina  Margareta  uxor  ejus,  quas  qui- 
dam  Margareta  obiit  16  Jan.  1538.” 

Eight  years  after  the  interment  of  Sir  Thomas 
Pope,  his  body,  and  that  of  his  wife,  were  re- 
moved from  Wallhrook  to  the  chapel  of  Trinity 
College,  Oxford,  where  they  were  again  interred 
on  the  north  side  of  the  altar,  under  a stately 
tomb  of  Grothic  workmanship,  on  which  are  the 
recumbent  figures  of  the  knight  in  complete 
armour,  and  of  his  third  wife  Elizabeth,  the  size 
of  life,  in  alabaster. 

From  the  will  of  Sir  Thomas  Pope,  we  learn 
that  he  bequeathed  20s.  to  a ‘^discreet  preacher” 
for  two  funeral  sermons  ; one  to  be  preached  in  the 
church  of  the  parish  in  which  he  might  die,  and 
the  other  in  the  church  of  St.  Stephen's,  Wall- 
brook,  at  the  tune  of  Ms  interment.  He  also  be- 
queaths 10s.  to  the  vicar  of  Clerkenwell ; and  205. 
for  opening  the  vault  in  Wallhrook  church  for  his 
sepulture. 

During  the  time  of  founding  his  college,  he 
chiefly  resided  at  Clerkenwell,  within  the  dis- 
solved priory  of  Black  Nuns  ” ; to  the  repair  of 
the  conventual  church  of  which,  being  left  standing 
at  the  dissolution,  he  bequeathed  40Z.  Many  of 
his  letters,  preserved  in  Trinity  College,  are  dated 
from  Clerkenwell. 

Most  of  these  particulars  are  derived  from  T. 
Warton’s  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Pope,  the  second 
edition,  corrected  and  enlarged,  (an  interleaved 
copy  of  which,  with  copious  MS.  notes  by  the 
editor,  was  presented  to  me  by  my  late  friend 
Dr.  Bliss) — a volume  which  might  have  been 
consulted  with  advantage  by  the  historians  of 
Clerkenwell.  Edward  F.  Rimbadlt. 


LUCIAN. 

I have  been  looking  into  the  Saturnalia  of  this 
author  in  a very  old  French  translation — that  of 
Baudoin — and  am  struck  with  the  abundance  of 
matter  Lucian  supplies  for  the  illustration,  more 
or  less  exact,  of  Holy  Writ — sometimes  by  force 
of  contrast  as  well  as  of  resemblance.  What 
Raphelius  did  by  Xenophon  and  Herodotus,  any 
learned  man  of  leisure  might  do,  with  more  ad- 
vantage, from  Lucian,  to  throw  light  upon  the 
writings  of  the  New  Testament,  by  suitable  ex- 
tracts— the  task  rendered  all  the  more  attractive. 


and  the  fruits  more  certain,  from  remembering 
the  period  when  our  author  lived,  and  the  curious 
harmony  between  himself  and  the  sacred  writers, 
arising  from  the  circumstance  that  he  too,  though 
an  Asiatic  by  birth,  was  writing  in  the  Creek 
tongue. 

For  instance,  in  the  laws  of  the  saturnalia  we 
learn  that  inferior  wines  were  put  upon  the  table 
for  inferior  guests,  while  a better  sort  was  served 
to  the  more  dignified,  which  illustrates,  in  one 
point  at  least,  John  ii.  10 : “ Every  man  at  the 
beginning,  doth  set  forth  good  wine ; and  when 
men  have  well  drunk,  then  that  which  is  worse.” 
Lucian’s  discontented  suitor  to  Saturn  begs  that — 

“ At  the  banquet  no  regard  be  had  to  dignity,  or  birth, 
or  riches,  but  that  all  drink  the  same  wine  ; and  that 
under  no  pretext  of  weak  stomach  or  head,  the  host  drink 
a finer  wine  than  his  humble  guests.” 

In  the  next  dialogue  to  the  same  eftect : — 

“ That  the  servitors  pour  out  promptly  to  our  demand 
as  to  their  master’s,  a large  cup  full  of  the  same  wine, 
that  all  may  drink  alike.  For  where  is  there  any  written 
law  prescribing  strong  wine  for  one,  while  the  stomach  of 
another  is  nauseated  with  unseasoned  stuff?  ” 

So  much  for  that  matter.  In  these  same  Satur- 
nalia is  an  indirect  illustration  of  Luke  xvii.  7,  8 : 

“ Which  of  you,  having  a servant  plowing  or  feeding 
cattle,  will  say  unto  him  by  and  by,  when  he  is  come 
from  the  field.  Go  and  sit  down  to  meat  ? 

“And  will  not  rather  say  unto  him.  Make  ready  where- 
with I may  sup,  and  gird  thyself,  and  serve  me,  till  I 
have  eaten  and  drunken  ; and  afterward  thou  shalt  eat 
and  drink  ? ” 

The  ancient  leveller  found  this  service  of  the 
attendant  on  his  master  a grievance  : e.  g., 

“ It  seems  to  me  altogether  unreasonable  that  this  per- 
son should  stuff  himself  with  food,  while  his  servant 
should  have  to  stand  bolt  upright  behind  his  couch  wait- 
ing till  his  master  is  so  gorged  that  he  can  eat  no 
longer.” 

0.  T.  D. 


THE  MITRE  TAVERN  AND  DR.  JOHNSON. 

Every  reader  of  Boswell’s  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson 
will  hear,  with  deep  regret,  that  the  Mitre  Tavern, 
in  Fleet  Street,  the  scene  of  so  many  of  those 
meetings  between  Dr.  Johnson  and  his  biographer, 
to  which  we  owe  one  of  the  best  books  in  the 
world,  is  now  in  course  of  demolition.  It  was 
shut  up  a few  days  since,  and  will  shortly  — 
perhaps  even  before  these  lines  are  in  type  — be 
razed  to  the  ground.  I fear  that  no  engraving 
or  photograph  of  the  house  is  to  be  had,  but  I 
believe  that  Mr.  A.  F.  Sprague,  the  eminent 
draughtsman,  has  made  a drawing  of  it,  which 
perhaps  he  will  allow  to  be  engraved. 

One  by  one  tbe  houses  rendered  interesting 
from  their  connection  with  Dr.  Johnson  and  his 
circle,  are  disappearing.  Only  last  December 
I had  to  record  in  these  columns  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Thrale  house  at  Brighton ; and  but  a 
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few  years  since  tlie  still  more  interesting  house  at  ' 
Streatham  was  pulled  down.  It  would  perhaps  be  , 
worth  while  making  a list  in  the  columns  of 
& Q.”  of  the  few  houses  remaining  in  London  i 
and  elsewhere,  formerly  inhabited  or  visited  by  , 
Johnson.  I know  of  only  two  remaining  resi-  ! 
dences  — the  house  in  Gough  Square,  and  the  | 
house  in  Johnson’s  Court,  now  forming  part  of  | 
Anderton’s  hotel.  Sir  Joshua  Eeynolds’s  house  | 
is  still  standing  in  Leicester  Square,  and  the  house 
of  the  Burneys  in  St.  Martin’s  Street.  Garrick’s 
house  also  remains  in  the  Adelphi,  and  Beauclerc’s 
on  the  same  terrace.  At  these  houses  Johnson 
was,  of  course,  a frequent  visitor.  The  house  of 
Honest  Tom  Davies  the  bookseller,  in  Russell 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  where  Johnson  and  Bos- 
well had  their  first  memorable  meeting,  is  happily 
still  in  existence.  Well  might  Boswell  say,  ‘‘1 
never  pass  by  it  without  feeling  reverence  and 
regret.”  The  fine  old  house  in  front  of  Myddleton 
Hall,  Islington,  was,  I have  been  told,  the  resi- 
dence of  Dr.  Strahan  and  of  his  father,  the  printer, 
and  as  such  was  often  visited  by  Jolmson.  The 
Essex  Head,  in  Essex  Street,  Strand,  still  remains, 
but  little  altered  since  Johnson  attended  his  last 
club  there.  Am  I right  in  concluding  that  a 
stately  old  house,  near  Barclay  and  Perkins’s 
brewery,  in  Park  Street  — once  called  Deadman’s 
Place — Southwark,  was  the  Thrale  house  there  ? 
If  so,  we  have  another  resort  of  the  great  Doctor’s 
left,  though  in  a sad  state  of  degradation  and 
decay. 

Perhaps  some  of  your  correspondents  can  add  to 
this  list,  and  also  furnish  some  notices  of  the  Mitre 
Tavern  of  a more  extended  character  than  these 
brief  and  hasty  lines  of  farewell  and  regret. 

E.  J.  S. 


is  that  it  signifies  simply  the  ^^RatRow”  or  ‘‘Street 
of  Rats.”  How  it  came  to  get  this  appellation  I 
cannot  pretend  to  state  with  any  degree  of  assurance, 
but  I think  that  very  possibly  the  name  had  its 
origin  either  in  the  love  of  alliteration  or  in  some 
fancied  resemblance  of  the  street  or  row  of  build- 
ings to  the  march  of  rats.  However  this  may 
be,  it  is  at  least  clear  that  as  far  back  as  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  this  nomenclature 
of  a street  in  Glasgow  was  so  derived,  as  we  find 
it  termed  “Vicus  Rattonum,”  or  “the  Street  of 
Rats,”  in  a charter  of  that  period  granted  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Glasgow.  “RottonT  or  “Rat- 
ton,”  from  the  French  raton,  it  may  be  superfluous 
to  mention,  is  the  Scottish  vernacular  designation 
for  a rat.  An  additional  combination  of  this  view 
of  the  matter  is  furnished  by  the  circumstance, 
that  in  the  Liber  Custumarum  of  the  Guildhall  of 
London,  compiled  in  the  early  part  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  edited  a few  years  ago  by 
Mr.  H.  T.  Riley,  a certain  venella,  or  narrow  street 
or  lane  {Scotice  vennel),  in  the  parish  of  St.  Michael, 
Queenhithe,  is  mentioned  as  bearing  the  name  of 
“ Ratoneslane  ” or  Rat  Lane.  From  this  fact  it 
would  seem  that  in  England  as  well  as  in  Scot- 
land there  were  streets  which,  from  some  cause 
unexplained,  received  this  appellation  at  an  early 
period. 

In  some  instances,  I do  not  deny  that  the  term 
may  have  arisen  from  the  decay  or  rottenness  of 
the  buildings  of  which  the  street  was  composed. 
Thus,  in  Stow’s  Survey  of  London  (Strype’s  edi- 
tion, 1720,  vol.  ii.  p.  50),  we  are  informed  that 
a portion  of  Old  Street,  near  its  junction  with 
Goswell  Street,  received  anciently  the  name  of 
“Rotten  Row”  from  the  decayed  state  of  the 
houses,  an  epithet  which  was  afterwards  changed 
into  “Russel’s  Row.”  But  in  general  I think 


ETYMOLOGY  OF  “ KOTTEN  ROW.” 

The  origin  of  the  above  term  has  been  already 
extensively  discussed  in  the  columns  of  “N.  & Q.” 
(I*t  s.  i.  441;  ii.  235;  v.  40,  160;  2"'^  S.  iv. 
358),  but  amid  all  the  difierent  suggestions  there 
made  no  satisfactory  conclusion  appears  to  have 
been  established.  I have  recently  been  induced 
to  investigate  the  subject  with  considerable  care — ^ 
much  more  so  perhaps  than  it  is  really  worth — 
and  I now  accordingly  venture  to  record  here  t|ie 
results  of  my  labours.  Like  the  honest  country- 
man in  the  song,  I have  indeed  been  obliged  to 
“ end  where  I began,”  and  after  adopting  succes- 
sively a multitude  of  learned  explanations,  been 
forced  at  last  to  recur  to  the  old  and  popular  in- 
terpretation which  I had  at  first  superciliously 
rejected.  That  is  to  say,  the  only  satisfactory  ex- 
planation which  I believe  can  be  given  of  the  term 
“Rotten  Row”  or  “ Ratton  Raw,”  as  regards 
the  well-known  streets  of  that  name  in  Glasgow, 
Dunfermline,  and  probably  elsewhere  in  Scotland, 


that  the  etymology  of  all  these  streets  must  be 
“rats”  or  “ Rotton’s  Row.”  One  special  objec- 
tion may,  I think,  be  fairly  made  to  the  deriva- 
tion from  the  “ rotten  ” state  of  the  houses.  Is  it 
likely  that  this  c^use  alone  would  occasion  a 
change  in  the  nomenclature  of  a street,  or  that 
the  previous  designation  which  it  must  have  borne 
would  have  been  entirely  lost  ? 

With  regard  to  the  far-famed  “ Rotten  Row  ” 
in  Hyde  Park,  I think  its  origin  can  be  traced- to 
nothing  more  recondite  than  the  “rotten”  or 
loose  state  of  the  mixture  of  sand  and  gravel  of 
which  the  road  is  composed.  The  term  does  not 
appear  in  any  ancient  description  of  the  locality, 
as  far  as  I can  learn,  and  would  seem  to  be  wholly 
of  recent  introduction. 

The  other  explanations  of  the  term  which  have 
been  already  propounded  in  “ N.  & Q.”  are,  that 
it  is  derived  from  “ Ratumena  Porta,”  the  .name 
of  a gate  in  ancient  Rome,  so  called  from  an  un- 
fortunate charioteer  named  Ratumena,  who  there 
met  his  death.  From  “rota,”  a wheel  or  chariot; 
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also,  in  mediaeval  Latin,  a road.  From  the  woollen 
stuff  called  ^^rateen.”  From  the  Old  Teutonic 
word  “ rot,”  signifying  a file  of  soldiers.  From 

Route  du  Roi  ” or  the  King’s  Road,”  the 
queen’s  carriage  being  alleged  to  have  an  exclu- 
sive privilege  here. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  I educed  the  follow- 
ing etymologies  after  the  most  minute  and  labori- 
ous investigation  of  all  the  lexicons  and  other 
authorities  which  could  be  supposed  to  throw  any 
light  on  the  subject.  I think  it  will  be  admitted 
that  each  of  them  presents  a specious  h3^pothesis 
on  the  matter  at  issue.  That  Rotten  Row  ” is 
a corruption  of  ‘^Rother  Row,”  the  Ox  Row, 
Oxgate,  or  Coiugate.  Hrither  or  Hrother  in  An- 
glo-Saxon, and  reder  or  rither  in  Old  Friesic,  sig- 
nifies an  ox  or  cow.  The  word  occurs  in  Shake- 
speare and  other  old  English  writers,  and  in 
Stratford-on-Avon  there  is  to  this  day  a street 
called  Rother  Street.”  That  it  signifies  the 
paved  street  in  contradistinction  to  other  roads  and 
streets,  which,  it  is  needless  to  remark,  were  in 
ancient  times  generally  of  the  most  miry  and 
rutted  description.  The  authority  for  this  etymo- 
logy is  the  Icelandic  or  Old  Norse  adjective  ruddr, 
meaning  smoothed  or  paved.  Ruddr  vegr  denotes 
a paved  road  or  street,  and  the  noun  rudningr 
signifies  a paving  or  smoothing.  There  is  also 
the  verb  rydia,  one  of  the  meanings  of  which  is 
to  pave,  and  its  past  participle  I'udt  may  also,  I 
believe,  have  the  form  rudtinn  or  rudtin.  That 
it  is  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  rot  or  rott, 
which  signifies  splendid  or  cheerful;  and  thus  the 
true  meaning  of  Rotten  Row  may  be  the  grand  or 
fine  street.  In  the  Saxon  Chronicle^  as  quoted  by 
Mr.  Bosworth  in  his  Dictionar}^  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing expression  : Maeste  dael  and  theat  rot- 
teste  ealle  thaere  burh — the  greatest  part,  and  the 
most  splendid  of  all  the  city^ 

The  objection  to  all  these  derivations,  both  as 
laid  down  in  N.  & Q.”  and  by  myself,  is  that  they 
are  almost  all  destitute  of  any  substruction  of 
historical  evidence,  and  are  all  purely  speculative 
or  fanciful.  No  collateral  or  contemporaneous  his- 
torical evidence  can,  so  far  as  I am  aware,  be 
produced  in  favour  of  any  of  them.  The  popular 
etymology,  on  the  other  hand,  though  it  may  be 
repulsive  and  unrefined,  carries  with  it  a degree 
of  weight  from  positive  and  ascertained  fact, 
which,  in  my  opinion,  approximates  to  demon- 
stration. 

In  a very  curious  and  interesting  little  work 
published  lately  by  Dr.  E.  Henderson,  and  en- 
titled ^Extracts  from  the  Kirh  Session  Records  of 
Dunfermline  from  1640  to  1689,  there  occurs  (p. 
20)  in  a note  by  the  ingenious  editor,  the  follow- 
ing statement  regarding  the  term  under  discus- 
sion as  applied  to  localities  in  Dunfermline : — 

“The  Maygate,  Colyeraw,  Rottenraw,  and  Nethcrtoun 
are  all  mentioned  in  the  oldest  Town  Council  Kecord  of 


Dunfermline  as  early  as  1487-1497 The  Rotten- 

row  (now  Queen  Ann  Street)  was  anciently  written 
‘ Rattinraw,’  that  is,  a row  of  houses  composed  of  rattins 
or  undressed  timber.  In  connection  with  this  almost  ob- 
solete word  rattin  we  may  mention,  that  when  the  auld 
kirk  was  in  use  as  a place  of  worship  (previous  to  1821) 
there  was  an  awning  or  laft  across  the  body  of  the  kirk,  a 
little  above  the  highest  gallery,  having  been  erected  to 
keep  down  the  sound,  and  prevent  echoes,  thus  acting  as  an 
immense  sounding-board.  It  had  the  name  of  the  Rotten- 
laft.  It  vfas  not  rotten  ; every  bit  of  it  was  quite  fresh 
when  it  was  taken  down  in  1821.  It  was,  however,  com- 
posed entirely  of  rattins  ; that  is,  of  deals  or  slabs  of  un- 
dressed timber,  and  rattin  being  a word  in  common  use 
when  it  was  put  up,  it,  as  a matter  of  course,  got  the 
name  of  the  Rattin-laft;  and  this  name  coming  down 
through  several  generations,  and  the  word  becoming  ob- 
solete, it  at  last  got  twisted  into  the  name  of  the  Rotten- 
laft  instead  of  the  original  Rattin-loft ; just  in  the  same 
way  was  the  original  Rattin-raw  twisted  into  Rotten-raw. 
We  may  further  note  that  an  old  quay  at  Ayr  is  com- 
posed of  undressed  timber,  and  in  consequence  of  this  it  is 
called  the  Rattin-quayl’’ 

Notv  all  tbis  looks  very  probable  and  specious, 
so  much  so  that  I was  disposed  at  first  to  acquiesce 
unhesitatingly  in  the  explanation  there  given.  On 
consulting,  however,  Dr.  Jamieson  and  other  au- 
thorities, I was  unable  to  find  any  evidence  of  the 
word  rattin  having  ever  been  used  to  designate 
undressed  timber.”  Further  and  more  exten- 
sive researches  were  equally  unsuccessful,  and  I 
was  at  last  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  Dr.  Hen- 
derson must  have  been  misled  b}^  some  mistaken 
interpretation  or  unreliable  authority.  As  far  as 
I have  been  able  to  ascertain,  there  is  not  in  the 
whole  compass  of  the  various  languages,  ancient 
and  modern,  which  enter  into  the  composition  of 
the  English  tongue — to  speak  more  particularly, 
in  any  of  the  Teutonic,  Scandinavian,  or  Celtic 
languages ; in  French,  or  in  classic  or  mediaeval 
Latin — a single  word  even  remotely  resembling 
rattin,”  which  denotes  undressed  timber.’^ 
True,  we  have  in  modern  English  the  word  ‘^rat- 
tan,’’ signifying  a cane,  but  never  in  any  case 
timber,  either  dressed  or  undressed.  It  is,  more- 
over, a term  of  Eastern  origin,  and,  as  I should 
imagine,  of  comparatively  recent  introduction.  I 
am  afraid,  therefore,  that  Dr.  Henderson’s  ex- 
planation, however  seemingly  satisfactory  at  first 
sight,  is  wholly  untenable,  and  that  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  his  foundation  must  cause  the  rotten 
superstructure  raised  on  it  to  topple  over  like  a 
house  of  cards.  One  is  here  involuntarily  re- 
minded of  the  Hindoo  cosmology  which  repre- 
sents the  world  as  supported  on  the  back  of  an 
elephant,  who  again  rests  on  that  of  a tortoise, 
but  fails  signally  in  informing  us  how  the  latter 
animal  is  in  his  turn  upheld.  To  clench  my  argu- 
ment on  this  question,  it  seems  to  me  almost 
impossible  to  conceive  how  the  learned  and  indus- 
trious Dr.  Jamieson,  who  has  collected  in  his  in- 
valuable dictionary  almost  every  Scottish  expres- 
sion known,  could  have  omitted  such  a term  as 
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^^rattin”  had  it  possessed  such  a meaning  as  that 
ascribed  to  it  hy  Dr.  Henderson. 

With  regard  to  the  Dattin-laft  ” and  the 
Rattin-quay  ” mentioned  in  the  extract  from 
Dr.  Henderson’s  work,  I think  it  not  impossible 
that  the  former  may  he  a corruption  for  rood- 
loft  ” hut  as  respects  Rattin-quay  ” my  present 
knowledge  does  not  warrant  me  in  venturing  to 
offer  any  hypothesis  in  explanation. 

I should  he  glad  to  receive  any  further  infor- 
mation on  the  above  subject  from  the  readers  of 
“ N.  & Q.,”  and  more  especially  as  to  any  places 
throughout  England  which  can  lay  claim  to  a 
Rotten  Row.”  D.  B. 

Maida  Vale,  London. 


PoETEAiTS  OF  Empson  AND  Dddlet.  — Allow 
me,  through  the  medium  of  your  pages,  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Committee  of  the  National 
Portrait  Exhibition  to  the  full-length  panel  por- 
trait of  Henry  VH.  and  his  favourites  Empson 
and  Dudley,  in  the  collection  of  the  Duke  of 
Rutland  at  Belvoir  Castle.  The  picture  has  been 
engraved  for  Dibdin’s  Northern  Tour,  vol.  i.  p.  67. 

J.  J.  M. 

Cattle  Plague.  — At  this  moment  it  may  be 
interesting  to  note  the  following,  taken  from  the 
Memoirs  of  Turgot  prefixed  to  his  Works,  vol.  i. 
p.  327.  It  shows  how  exactly  in  France,  in  1775, 
the  ablest  administrators  were  brought  to  the  same 
conclusion  as  we  have  at  this  day. 

It  is  stated  that  the  disease  was  found  in- 
curable ; that  though  a few  animals  might  have 
been  cured,  the  danger  of  infection  was  thought  to 
preponderate  so  much,  that  Turgot  and  his  col- 
leagues determined  to  kill  every  diseased  beast, 
and  to  isolate  and  separate  from  them  every 
healthy  one  j and  that,  at  length,  these  measures 
succeeded. 

It  is  also  stated  that  the  proprietors  of  animals 
killed  under  the  law,  were  paid  one-third  of  their 
value  when  well  (no  doubt,  by  the  State)  : show- 
ing less  liberality  than  ours,  who  have  awarded 
one-half.  Also,  these  orders  were  executed  by 
military  force  j corresponding  to  our  new  police. 

Lyttelton. 

Hagley,  Stourbridge. 

Sable.  — May  be  remarked  as  black,  and  as 
exhibited  by  both  horizontal  and  perpendicular 
lines,  crossing  each  other. 

We  find  that  it  has  been  interpreted  as  pour- 
traying^  constancy,  learning,  and  grief.”  And 
the  ancient  heraldic  components  have  been  put  as, 
Or  honour ; arg.  fame ; gul.  respect  ’,  az.  applica- 
tion ; ver.  comfort ; pur.  austerity. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  without  being  too  fanciful, 
we  may  suppose  that  our  ancestors  had  often 
some  reason  for  their  devices. 


It  is  said  that  — 

“ The  Duke  of  Anjou,  King  of  Sicily,  after  the  loss  of 
that  kingdom,  appeared  at  a Tournament  in  Germany 
all  in  black,  with  his  shield  of  that  tincture,  ‘ seme  de 
larmes,’  i.  e.  besprinkled  with  drops  of  Avater  to  repre- 
sent tears — indicating  bv  this,  both  his  grief  and  loss.” 

E.  W.  B.,  D.D. 

Heney  Sheewin. — I cannot  find  any  particu- 
' lars  of  the  life  of  this  laborious  and  useful  mathe- 
matician. The  friend  of  Halley,  and  the  publisher 
of  Mathematical  Tables,  ought  to  have  a history. 
The  date  of  the  Dedication  is  Londoli,  July  12, 
1705.  The  third  edition,  1742,  is  said  to  be  the 
best ; but  there  are  copies,  as  that  in  the  King’s 
Library,  dated  1741.  Wm.  Davis. 

Masham,  a Match  eoe  Gotham.  — In  Mr. 
Fisher’s  elalDorate  and  very  interesting  History  of 
Masham  and  Mashamshire,  in  Yorkshire,  I find 
' that  the  select  vestry  of  the  parish  of  Masham 
, has,  from  time  immemorial,  consisted  of  ^Hhe 
I four- and- twenty  ” self-elected  more  fit  and  able 
' parishioners,”  of  whose  superior  fitness  and  ability 
the  following  is  an  instructive  example.  Mr. 
Fisher  says : — 

“ I gather  from  their  Minute  Book  that,  in  the  year 
1727,  the  grave  and  sapient  body,  the  Four-and-Twenty 
j of  Masham,  Avas  much  agitated  by  the  discussion  of  the 
very  important  and  stirring  subject,  whether  a new  dial,. 

I which  they  had  agreed  to  purchase  at  a great  cost,  should 
be  put  up  in  the  inside  or  on  the  outside  of  the  church. 
Great  diA^ersity  of  opinion  appears  to  have  existed  upon 
the  subject,  and  accordingly  several  meetings  were  held 
upon  it,  and  doubtless  much  liquor  Avas  drunk  by  the 
Four-and-Twenty  at  the  expense  of  the  parish  before  they 
were  enabled  to  solve  the  knotty  point.  They  did,  how- 
eA^er,  ultimately  come  to  a decision  upon  the  matter,  and 
they  recorded  it  in  their  Minute  Book  by  the  following 
minute,  Avhich  I here  gwe  verbatim  et  literatim,  viz. — 

“ ‘ Aug’st  ye  13th,  1727.  Mem’d’m.  It  is  this  day  agreed 
att  a Vestrey  legelly  held,  by  a majority  of  Votes,  that  a 
new  Diall  shall  be  putt  up  on  y®  insid  of  y®  church,  and  not 
on  ye  out.’  ” 

As  tlie  Four-and-Twenty  always  met  at  apublic- 
house,  if  tbe  Masham  ale  of  1727  was  as  pleasant 
and  potential  as  Lightfoot’s  ” of  the  present  day, 
the  frequent  meetings  of  the  more  fit  and  able 
parishioners,”  and  the  ultimate  decision  of  the 
majority,  are  satisfactorily  accounted  for. 

Oeigin  of  the  Gamage  Family. — Very  little 
is  known  now  in  England  of  this  family.  Burke 
only  mentions  the  name  incidentally  on  account 
of  an  alliance  with  the  Sydneys,  and  another  with 
the  Howards.  It  is,  however,  ancient ; and  about 
the  time  that  inquiries  were  made  respecting  it, 
in  your  valuable  periodical  (2'“^  S.  vol.  ii.)  a 
French  gentleman.  Monsieur  F.  J.  Darsy,  pub- 
lished a work  entitled  Gamaches  et  ses  Seigneurs, 
Amiens,  1854 — 1856.  This  gentleman  states  the 
male  ancestor  to  have  been  Inger,  a brother  or 
companion  of  Rollo  the  Dane.  He  had  a son 
Herluin  who,  by  marriage,  became  Count  of  Ron- 
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tliieu.  Herluin’s  grandson  William  married  Alice^ 
sister  of  Hugh  Capet,  King  of  France ; and  had  a 
son  Bernard,  who  was  Count  of  Guines  and  Lord 
of  Gamaches.  He  was  deprived  of  the  former 
possession,  hut  kept  the  latter,  adding  to  it  the 
lordship  of  St.  Valery  by  marriage  with  the 
heiress  thereof.  His  son  Gilbert,  or  Bernard, 
married  Papia,  daughter  of  Bichard  II.,  Duke  of 
Normandy,-  and  their  grandson,  Bernard,  came 
over  with  the  Conqueror  accompanied  by  his 
brother  Beginald.  It  was  owing  to  his  connec- 
tion with  this  family  that  William  I.  was  able  to 
collect  his  fleet  together  in  the  Somme — so  short 
a distance  from  the  English  shore.  A most  im- 
portant advantage  to  him,  as  Dieppe  did  not  then 
exist.  The  estates  of  St.  Valery  passed,  by  mar- 
riage, to  the  Counts  of  Dreux.  M.  Darsy  states 
that,  from  Godfrey  (brother  of  Thomas,  the  last 
male  of  the  St.  Valery  line),  are  descended  the 
different  existing  branches  of  the  family.  This 
Godfrey  served  our  Henry  H.,  attended  by  fifty 
knights  and  a thousand  of  his  own  retainers.  He 
is  named  in  the  Exchequer  Bed  Book,  as  are  also 
Guido  and  Bernardus  de  Sancto  Valerico.  Much 
information  is  given  about  the  family  in  Kennett’s 
Parochial  Antiquities  of  Amhrosden  and  Burcester, 
Atkins’  Gloucestershire,  and  Banks’  Extinct  and 
Dormant  Baronage.  In  France  the  family  is 
better  known,  and  has  occupied  a distinguished 
position  up  to  the  last  century.  The  Dictionnaire 
de  la  Noblesse,  published  before  the  revolution, 
mentioned  Denis,  Count  of  Gamaches,  as  then 
living.  Oldbook. 


FLAG  OF  THE  LORD  HIGH  ADMIRAL. 

When  was  the  flag  now  used  by  the  Lord  High 
Admiral,  or  the  Commissioners  for  executing  the 
office,  introduced  ? Is  there  anywhere  a notice  of 
the  flag  of  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham  in  the  battles 
with  the  Spanish  Armada ; or  of  his  father.  Lord 
William  Howard,  when  he  compelled  Philip  II. 
of  Spain  to  pay  him  the  privilege  of  the  flag  ” ? 

Would  the  Vice  and  Bear- Admirals  of  England 
fly  the  same  flag  as  the  Lord  High  Admiral,  at 
the  fore  and  mizen  respectively  5 or  would  they 
fly  the  flag  to  which  their  place  in  the  seniority 
list  of  Admirals  entitled  them  ? Would,  for  in- 
stance, Sir  George  Seymour,  if  appointed  to  a 
command,  fly  the  Admiralty  Flag  at  the  fore,  or 
White  at  the  main  ? A few  years  ago  Admiral 
of  the  Fleet  Sir  Thomas  Byam  Martin  was  Vice- 
Admiral  of  the  United  Kingdom  : would  he  have 
hoisted  the  Union”  at  the  main,  or  the  Ad- 
miralty Flag  at  the  fore  ? The  late  Lord  Dun- 
donald  was,  during  the  Bussian  war,  Admiral  of 
the  White  and  Bear- Admiral  of  the  United  King- 
dom : if,  as  seemed  at  one  time  possible,  he  had 


been  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Baltic 
Fleet,  what  flag  would  he  have  hoisted — Ad- 
miralty at  the  mizen,  or  White  at  the  main  ? 

What  has  been  done  is  to  a certain  extent  a 
guide  to  what  may  be  done ; and  though  instances 
of  the  Vice  or  Bear-Admirals  of  the  Kingdom 
having  a command  are  rare,  there  are  a small 
number,  any  one  of  which  may  be  taken  as  an 
authorised  precedent.  Sir  George  Bodney  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  Vice-Admiral  of  Great 
Britain  on  November  3rd,  1781,  and  on  December 
13th  of  the  same  year  sailed  from  Spithead  to 
resume  the  command  of  the  West  Indian  Fleet. 
His  celebrated  action  was  fought  on  April  12th 
following,  and  he  (then  Lord  Bodney),  returned 
to  England  in  September.  His  flag  was  thus 
actually  flying  for  the  greater  part  of  a year. 
What  flag  did  he  fly  ? A picture  of  the  action 
of  April  12th,  engraved  in  Balfe’s  Naval  Bio- 
graphy,  represents  the  “ Formidable,”  Sir  George’s 
flag-ship,  with  White  at  the  main ; but  as  it  also 
represents  her  with  the  Union  ” at  the  peak,  its 
evidence  on  a point  of  detail  is  manifestly  worth- 
less. But  even  were  it  not  so,  admirals  have  fre- 
quently, in  action,  hoisted  a different  flag  from  the 
one  they  were  strictly  entitled  to : thus  the  battles 
of  the  Nile  and  Trafalgar  were  fought  under  the 
white  ensign.  Lord  Nelson’s  proper  flag,  in  both 
instances,  being  blue.  S.  H.  M. 


Autistic.  — I am  anxious  to  find  woodcuts 
which  would  illustrate  the  following  quotations. 
The  smaller  the  better — and,  if  with  a touch  of 
the  comic,  the  better  also — as  I wish  to  design 
capital  letters  from  them.  Perhaps  some  of  your 
readers  can  kindly  assist  me. 

1.  “ The  page  slew  the  boar, 

The  King  had  the  gloire.” 

2.  “ The  swarthy  smith  took  dirk  and  brand.” 

3.  “ Quern  pater  ardentis  massae  fuligine  lippus, 

A carbone  et  forcipibus  gladiosque  pavente, 

Incude  ac  luteo  Vulcano  ad  rhetora  misit.” 

4.  “ He  cast  his  gown  of  grey  aside, 

He  called  for  sword  and  spear  : 

‘ Now  take  he  heed,  Sir  Knight,’  he  cried, 

‘ I am  no  more  a Frere.’  ” 

P. 

BagpiBes. — At  a meeting,  held  lately  in  Edin- 
burgh, the  Lord  Advocate  made  the  following 
remarks : — 

“ I believe  it  could  be  'demonstrated  that  the  bagpipe 
is  an  English  instrument  — essentially  English  ; that  the 
English  were  the  original  bagpipei'S.  And  I find  in  con- 
firmation of  this  that  Shakspere,  who  was  an  authority 
in  music,  refers  to  the  bagpipes  constantly,  but  he  does 
not  introduce  them  into  Macbeth.  The  armies  in  Macbeth 
don’t  march  on  Dimsinane  to  the  sound  of  the  bagpipe  ; 
ancKhe  speaks  of  the  drone  of  the  Lincolnshire  and  the 
Yorkshire  bagpipe.  He  speaks  of  a person  ‘ laughing 
like  a parrot  at  a bagpiper,’  but  aU  without  the  slightest 
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Caledonian  reference.  And  "wlien  we  look  at  the  works 
in  the  Register  House,  and  show  how  our  former  mo- 
narchs  spent  their  income,  we  find  their  expenditure  for 
music  put  down  in  such  entries  as  the  following : * To 
the  English  piper,  3s.  6c?.’  And  Scotchmen  were  not  the 
pipers— they  were  harpers.  The  harp  was  the  old  Scotch 
instrument,  and  I believe  continued  to  be  the  old  Scotch 
instrument  till  within  a very  recent  period.”— A?a«c/ies?er 
Guardian,  Dec.  28,  1865. 

It  has  just  occurred  to  me  that  Drayton 
mentions  the  bagpipes^  in  connection  with  the 
Cotswold  festivities : — 

“ And  whilst  the  bagpipe  plays,  each  lusty  jocund  swain 

Quaffs  sillabubs  in  cans  to  aU  upon  the  plain.” 

Polyolbion,  xiv. 

When  did  we  lose  our  vested  interest  in  the 
bagpipe,  and  when  was  it  transferred  to  our 
northern  neighbours?  I shall  be  glad  of  any 
reference  to  early  mention  of  the  English  (or 
Scotch)  bagpipe,  or  anything  tending  to  throw 
light  on  this  question.  W.  C.  B. 

Bouohton  Family. — I am  very  much  interested 
in  obtaining  all  the  information  I can  respecting 
the  ancestors  of  the  family  of  this  name.  One, 
Alexander  Boughton,  towards  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  was  a partner  in  an  iron  foundry  and 
engine  and  pump-maldng  business  in  Lambeth ; 
and  I believe  the  family  vault  is  at  Streatham. 
He  married  a Miss  Green,  one  of  the  same  family 
into  which  the  late  Sir  John  Key,  Bart.,  married. 

Any  information,  extracts  from  parish  registers^ 
&c.,  will  be  esteemed  a very  great  favour  by 

T.  C.  N. 

Old  Conversation  Cards. — I remember,  when 
a boy,  rummaging  in  an  old  library  for  stray 
volumes,  and  bringing  to  light  a round  box,  about 
three  inches  deep  and  four  in  diameter ; contain- 
ing a number  of  polished  circular  wooden  tablets, 
ornamented  with  scroll  work  in  bright  colours, 
and  having  round  their  centres  spaces  inscribed 
with  black-letter  sentences.  The  date  on  the 
corner  of  the  box,  which  was  much  worm-eaten, 
was  about  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, but  I cannot  remember  what  was  the 
purport  of  the  sentences.  Has  any  reader  of 
‘‘N.  & Q.”  seen  a set  of  similar  tablets  j and  can 
he  inform  me  whether  they  were  used  as  conver- 
sation cards,  or  for  divination  ? H.  C. 

Descent  oe  Henri  IV. — Will  one  of  your  nu- 
merous correspondents  be  so  kind  as  to  give  the 
direct  descent  from  Louis  IX.  to  Henri  IV.  of 
France.  CwRW  da. 

Hyde  Family  : Sir  Edmond  Anderson. — Can 
any  of  your  correspondents  give  me  any  informa- 
tion with  reference  to  a family  named  Hyde  (arms. 
Gules,  a saltire  or  between  four  bezants,  a chief 
ermine).  John  Hyde  (who  in  a deed  dated  1778 
is  described  as  of  Bedford  Square,  Middlesex,  citi- 
zen and  ironmonger),  married  Katherine,  daughter 


and  co-heiress  of  Francis  Acres,  Esq,,  of  Hanover, 
Jamaica  (arms.  Azure,  three  scallops  argent). 
Their  only  child  was  the  late  John  Hyde,  Esq.  of 
j\Iontague  Square,  London,  and  Lexham  Hall, 
S waff  ham,  Norfolk,  who  died  in  1835,  aged  eighty- 
one,  leaving  no  male  issue.  Information  is  re- 
quested respecting  the  father  and  grandfather  of 
the  first-mentioned  John  Hyde,  and  whether  he 
was  descended  from  Bernard  Hyde,  who  had  the 
same  arms  granted  to  him  in  1609.  Also,  what 
were  the  arms  of  Sir  Edmond  Anderson,  Chief 
Justice  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth?  and  was  bis 
father  or  grandfather  named  Thomas  Anderson,  a 
gentleman  in  Berwickshire?  I shall  feel  much 
obliged  by  any  assistance  I can  obtain  in  tracing 
the  above.  Lieut.-Colonel  Anderson. 

New  Brunswick. 

The  Laav  Tree, — There  is  a curious  print,  of 
the  size  of  a foolscap  folio  page,  which  in  Brom- 
ley’s Catalogue  of  Portraits,  and  Noble’s  Continua- 
tion of  Granger'^ s Biographical  History  of  England, 
is  called  “ The  Law  Tree.”  It  represents  under 
the  figure  of  a tree,  the  branches  and  leaves  of 
which  are  covered  with  inscriptions,  the  various 
forms  of  proceedings  at  law,  Legis  Series.  It  is 
surmounted  by  a portrait  of  the  patriot  judge, 
Robert  Price  (Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  1712, 
Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  1726,  ob.  1732), 
with  this  motto  Is  erat  Legum  Patriceque  Decus. 
This  portrait  is  from  the  original  painted  by  Sir 
Godfrey  Kneller  in  1717,  from  which  there  is  a 
large  engraving  by  George  Vertue,  one  of  his  best 
works.  Kneller’s  picture  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
Sir  CharlesPrice,  Bart.,  at  his  house  in  KingWilliam 
Street,  in  the  city  of  London.  “ The  Law  Tree  ” 
bears  this  signature.  Per  I.  P.  Ar.  Is  it  known 
who  this  ingenious  gentleman  was?  or  has  the 
print  been  noticed  elsewhere  than  in  the  two 
books  I have  mentioned  ? J.  G.  N. 

Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields  Theatre. — In  Thorpe’s 
Catalogue  of  MSS.  for  1844,  I find  the  following 
entry : — 

“ Book  of  Accounts  of  the  Manager  of  the  Lincoln’s 
Inn  Fields  Theatre,  containing  the  Salaries  of  the  dif- 
ferent Actors,  and  all  other  Expenses,  folio,  rough  calf, 
1735-6.” 

I should  like  to  know  the  whereabouts  of  this 
MS.  at  the  present  time. 

Edward  F.  Rimbault. 

Machiavelli  and  Aristotle. — When  I quoted 
the  sentence  of  Machiavelli  — 

“ Sono  di  tre  generazioni  cervelli,  1’  uno  intende  per  se, 
1’  altro  intende  quanto  da  altri  gli  e mostro,  il  terzo  non 
intende  ne  per  stesso,  ne  per  dimostrazione  d’  altri  ” {II 
Principe,  22), — 

a friend  repeated  a passage  from  Aristotle  express- 
ing the  same  thought,  and  from  which  the  Flo- 
rentine statesman  had  no  doubt  derived  his.  He 
could  not  tell  us  where  the  passage  was  to  be 
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found;  but  I write  this  query  in  the  hope  that 
some  of  your  readers  may  be  able  to  give  me  the 
reference  before  long. 

Edwakd  F.  Willoughby. 

University  College. 

Majestic  Reviah.”  — It  is  said  that  the 

Majestic  Reviah”  occurs  twelve  times  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures.  It  is  also  said  that  there  are 
twelve  words,  over  which  a mystic  line  of  dots 
occurs.  Will  some  Hebrew  scholar  kindly  indi- 
cate these  places  ? R. 

The  Mantle,  Veil,  and  Ring.  — What  is  the 
Order  of  the  Mantle,  Veil,  and  Ring  ? In  note 
63,  at  p.  182,  of  the  Lancashire  Chantries  (vol.  lx. 
of  the  Chetham  Society),  mention  is  made  on  the 
evidence  of  the  Lichfield  registers  (Reg.  Boulers, 
Lichfield),  of  a commission  issued,  Jan.  17,  1458, 
by  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield  to  the  Abbot  of  Eve- 
sham to  confer  upon  Margaret  fiaryngton,  relict 
of  William  fiaryngton  of  fiaryngton,  Esq.,  the  an- 
nulum,  velum,  et  mantillum,’’  of  perpetual  widow- 
hood. In  the  same  publication  (p.  160,  note  52,) 
mention  is  made  of  Alice,  widow  of  Robert 
Hesketh,  Esq.,  professing  chastity,  and  taking  the 
Order  of  the  Mantle  and  the  Ring  on  the  death  of 
her  husband,  Jan.  1,  4 Henry  VII.  A.  E.  L. 

Nature  Printing. — Where  can  I find  an  ac- 
count of  the  process  by  which  the  (apparently) 
coloured  lithographs  in  Bradbury’s  Nature  Printed 
British  Feigns  are  produced  ? E.  M.  S. 

229,  Clarendon  Villas,  Plumstead. 

Park. — Mr.  Earle,  in  his  recent  edition  of  the 
Saxon  Chronicles^  quoted  in  the  Saturday  Review 
of  Feb.  10,  1866,  mentions  park  as  “ one  of  the 
few  Keltic  words  which  continued  to  hold  a place 
in  the  language  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.”  He  adds, 
that  it  still  exists  in  spoken  British.”  I may 
be  allowed  to  mention,  that  it  also  occurs  in  the 
name  of  two  places  near  this  town,  on  the  Welsh 
border : Parc-y-meirch,  a spot  at  the  foot  of  the 
Black  Moimtain ; and  Pen-y-park,  in  the  parish 
of  Clifiord.  Is  forest  another  instance  of  the 
same  kind  ?‘  or  did  the  Welsh  borrow  it  from  the 
English  ? Forest  occurs  as  part  of  the  name  of 
many  places  in  this  neighbourhood : Dan-y-fiorest, 
Pen-y-fiorest,  Mynydd  Fforest  (New  Forest). 
What  is  the  origin  of  the  word  ? 

Thos.  Woodhouse. 

Hay,  Breconshire. 

Royal  Military  Repository  at  Woolwich. 
In  what  year  were  the  grounds  forming  the  Royal 
Military  Repository  first  enclosed  and  appropriated 
as  a school  for  the  instruction  of  the  artillerymen 
in  the  use  of  military  machines  ? The  Repository 
was  projected  and  completed  by  Lieut. -General 
Sir  William  Congreve,  Bart.  On  the  ground  oc- 
cupied by  the  Repository  stood  part  of  the  Llang- 
ing  Wood,  which  covered  the  slopes  between 


Charlton  and  Woolwich.  This  wood  was  famou® 
as,  one  of  the  retreats  of  the  highwaymen  who 
infested  Shooter’s  Hill  and  Blackheath.  General 
Congreve,  returning  in  his  carriage  from  Loudon 
to  Charlton,  where  he  resided,  was  attacked  by 
two  foot-pads,  who  issued  from  a pit  on  the  side 
of  the  road  crossing  the  heath,  called  the  Devil’s 
Punch-Bowl.  He  fired  a pistol  at  the  miscreants, 
who  then  decamped,  and  were  tracked  to  the 
Hanging  Wood,  where  they  escaped.  There  is  a 
trial  in  the  Newgate  Calendar  of  two  highwaymen 
who  were  pursued  by  the  whole  garrison  of  Wool- 
wich, hunted  for  several  miles,  and  eventually 
captured  in  this  wood,  where  they  had  gone  to 
earth  in  an  old  drain.  H.  C. 

St.  Augustin  and  Pope  Alexander  VIH. — In 
Valdivieso’s  Carta  Apologetica,  at  the  end  of  vol.  iii. 
of  the  London  edition  of  Ben-Ezra  (1826),  is  the 
following  statement : — 

“ La  inerrancia  en  este  mundo  es  un  don  privative  de 
la  Iglesia  : y quererlo  hacer  comun,  no  digo  j’^a  a los  in- 
terpretes,  pero  aun  a los  padres  y mayores  padres,  seria 
un  error  condenado  por  Alejandro  YIII,  proposicion  3.” 
P.  371. 

Then  follows  the  Spanish  translation  of  a quo- 
tation given  in  Latin  at  the  foot  of  the  page  : — 

“ Ubi  quis  invenerit  doctrinam  in  Augustine  clare  fun- 
datam,  illam  absolute  potest  tenere  et  docere  non  respi- 
ciendo  ad  ullam  Pontificis  Bullam.” 

Where  does  Pope  Alexander  VIH.  say  this  ? 

Is  this  extracted  by  Valdivieso  from  something 
which  Alexander  VIII.  maintained,  and  has  he, 
with  true  Spanish  regard  for  St.  Augustin,  taken 
out  those  words  which  make  the  most  for  the 
authority  of  that  Father? 

“ Ningun  olla  sin  tocino  ; 

Ningun  sermon  sin  Agustino.” 

Or  is  this  an  opinion  condemned  by  the  Pope ; 
and  if  so,  by  whom  was  it  maintained,  held,  and 
taught  ? 

Is  it  meant  to  say,  that  we  may  be  sure  that  no 
papal  bull  could  really  contradict  what  Augustin 
already  taught  P S.  P.  Tregelles. 

Scudamore  Family. — In  Burke’s  of 

the  Landed  Gentry,  it  is  stated  that  Sir  John 
Scudamore  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  co- 
heir of  Owen  Glendowr,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  John  Scudamore.  Was  this  son  the  oft- 
spring  of  this  marriage  ? 

James  Scudamore,  Esq.,  of  Kentchurch,  temp. 
Henry  VH.,  married  Joane,  daughter  of  Sir  James 
Baskerville,  Knt.,  of  Erdisley,  co.  Hereford.  Was 
her  mother  Katharine,  daughter  of  Walter  De- 
vereux.  Lord  Ferrers  of  Chartley  ? C.  H.  M. 

The  Union,  Oxford. 

The  Sobieski  Family  (3'^‘^  S.  ix.  134.) — Is 
there  any  truth  in  the  statement  of  the  letter 
communicated  by  J.  M.  to  the  efiect  that  Prince 
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James  Sobieski  was  twice  married  ? All  tke  au- 
thorities whom  I have  consulted  ascribe  to  him 
only  one  wife,  Hedwige  of  Neiiburg.  ^ 

What  is  the  correct  Polish  pronunciation  of  the 
name  Sobieski — Sobeeski  or  Sobieski  ? 

Hermentrtjde. 

Peotector  Somerset  and  Church  Bells. — 
Southey,  in  his  Book  of  the  Church  (vol.  ii.  p.  121), 
says,  that  the  Protector  Somerset  pretended 
that  one  bell  was  sufficient  for  summoning  the 
people  to  prayer.”  That,  by  his  authority  — 

“ Beils  to  be  cast  into  cannon,  wei’e  exported  in  such 
quantities,  that  the  further  exportation  -was  forbidden, 
lest  metal  for  the  same  should  be  wanting  at  home.” 

Query,  What  is  the  authority  for  this  assertion  ? 
For  our  churches  were  not  despoiled  of  their  bells 
till  Elizabeth's  time,  as  the  Inventories  of  Church 
Goods  taken  7th  Edw.  VI.,  fully  prove. 

H.  T.  E. 


A Curious  Epitaph.”  — Under  this  heading 
a correspondent  of  The  Standard  (Jan. 

24)  publishes  the  following,  copied,  he  says,  from 
a tablet  in  the  north  wall  of  Brent-Pelham  [Pel- 
ham-Brent?]  church,  Herts.  Perhaps  some  reader 
of  “N.  & Q.”  will  look  at  the  inscription,  and 
send  to  that  journal  a revised  copy,  with  corrected 
date.  Who  was  Shonks  or  Shonke,  and  what  is 
the  allusion  to  killing  the  one  serpent  ? The 
other  is  doubtless  the  “ old  serpent,”  our  spiritual 
enemy : — 

“ 0.  Piers  Shonks, 
who  died  anno  1086. 

“ Tantum  fama  manet  Cadmi  sanctique  Georgi 
Posthuma,  tempus  edax  ossa  sepulcra  vorat. 

Hoc  tamen  in  muro  tutus,  qui  perdidit  anguem, 
Invito  positus  Djemone  Shonkus  erat. 

“ Nothing  of  Cadmus  nor  St.  George — those  names 
Of  great  renown — survives  them  but  their  fames  ; 
Time  was  so  sharp  set,  as  to  make  no  bones 
Of  theirs,  nor  of  their  monumental  stones. 

But  Shonke  one  serpent  kills,  t’other  defies. 

And  in  this  wall,  as  in  a fortress  lies.” 

J. 

[Under  a recess  in  the  north  wall  of  the  church  of 
Brent  Pelham,  and  under  the  middle  north  window, 
where  there  was  formerly  a doorway,  is  an  altar-tomb, 
covered  with  a slab  of  grejdsh  marble,  of  a much  more 
ancient  date  than  the  brickwork  coated  with  plaster 
which  supports  it.  These  circumstances  render  it  pro- 
bable that  it  was  not  originally  erected  in  this  part  of 
the  church,  but  that  it  was  removed  hither  from  the 
chancel  of  the  old  church,  burnt  down  in  the  reign  of 
King  Henry  I.  On  the  stone,  carved  in  relief,  is  repre- 
sented a man  surrounded  by  symbols  of  the  evangelists, 
and  at  his  feet  a cross-fleury  and  a serpent.  Upon  this 
tomb,  Mr.  Gough  makes  the  following  remarks  and  con- 
jectures, in  his  Sepulchral  Monuments^  vol.  i.  p.lxxxviii. : 


“ This  monument,”  says  he,  “ has  furnished  matter  for 
vulgar  tradition,  and  puzzled  former  antiquaries.  It  is 
by  Dr.  Salmon  supposed  to  be  a founder’s  tomb.  Weever 
describes  it  as  ‘ a most  ancient  monument  stone,  where- 
upon is  figured  a man,  and  about  him  an  eagle,  a lion,  and 
a bull,  having  all  wings,  and  the  fourth  of  the  shape  of  an 
angel,  as  if  they  should  represent  the  four  evangelists. 
Under  the  feet  of  the  man  is  the  cross-fleury,  and  under 
the  cross  a serpent.  He  is  thought  to  have  been  some 
time  the  lord  of  an  antient  decayed  house,  well  moated, 
and  not  far  from  this  place,  called  O.  Piers  Shonkes. 
He  flourished  anno  Conquestu  vicesimo  primo.’  This 
description  is  correct,  except  in  the  figure  of  the  man, 
which  is  really  an  angel  flying,  and  carrying  up  a soul  in  a 
shroud  or  sheet,  in  the  usual  attitude.  At  his  right  hand, 
is  an  angel  sitting,  holding  in  his  lap  an  open  book ; at 
his  left  is  a bull ; the  eagle  and  winged  lion  over  his 
head  complete  the  number  of  the  s^'^mbols  of  the  evange- 
lists. The  serpent  is  really  a two-footed  dragon,  pierced 
with  the  cross,  whose  point  is  in  his  mouth,  and  so  the 
sculpture  convej^s  the  idea  of  the  destruction  of  Satan  by 
the  cross  of  Christ,  securing  immortality  to  all  who  die  in 
the  faith  of  the  gospel,  as  transmitted  by  the  evangelists. 
Over  the  lines  (above  the  tomb)  is  now  written  O.  Piers 
Shonkys,  who  died  a°  1086.  Salmon,  by  a train  of 
amusing  conjectures  on  the  name  of  Shonks,  makes  him 
out  to  be  either  a founder  of  the  church,  or  Gilbert  Sank, 
on  whom  Simon  de  Furneuse,  lord  of  the  manor,  levied 
a distress  for  his  homage  and  service,  anno.  16  Edward  I., 
which  is  221  years  from  the  Conquest  instead  of  twenty- 
one,  and  so  makes  out  the  old  farmer’s  tale  about  a hero 
of  Pelham  defeating  a giant  at  Barkway,  and  obliging 
the  latter  manor  to  pay  a quit-rent  to  the  former  ever 
since.  A manor  here  retains  the  name  of  Shonks.  In 
almost  every  church  a singular  or  unknown  monument 
of  any  antiquity  is  given  to  a giant.”  Vide  also  Clut- 
terbuck’s  Hertfordshire,  iii.  452.] 

Bully’s  Acre.  — This  is  a sad  transformation 
from  God’s  Acre ; yet  such  is  the  name  of  a grave- 
yard adjoining  the  Royal  Hospital,  Dublin.  Why 
is  it  so  called  ? There  is  a broken  pillar  there, 
which  is  said  to  mark  the  resting  place  of  Brian 
Boroimhe,  the  hero  of  Clontarf. 

George  Lloyd. 

Darlington. 

[A  friend  informs  us  that  when  a child  he  was  taken 
to  see  Bully’s  Acre  by  an  intelligent  old  nurse,  who  told 
him  it  was  the  acre  of  the  great  BulU  (Death)  who  con- 
quered all  men.  An  ingenious  conjecture  ! The  ordinary 
derivation  is,  that  it  was  a place  where  pugilists  decided 
their  quarrels,  and  hence  called  Bully’s  Acre.  Dr.  Na- 
thanael Burton,  however,  is  of  opinion  that  Bully  is  a 
corruption  of  Bailey  ; for  “ by  the  inquisition  taken  of 
the  priory  of  Kilmainham  in  the  32nd  of  Henry  VIIL,  it 
appears  that  part  of  its  possessions  were  a messuage  in 
the  town  of  Kilmainham  called  the  Castle  House,  and 
three  parks  and  one  acre  adjacent,  called  the  Ba^d-yard. 
As  an  office  existed  among  the  ancient  knights,  called 
Bailiff,  he  might  have  had  the  charge  of  that  part  where 
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Bully’s  Acre  is  situated,  and  so  corrupted  to  Bully  from 
Bailey.”  — Histort/  of  the  Royal  Hospital,  Kihnainhain, 
p.  127,  ed.  1843. 

For  a place  of  Christian  sepulchre  to  be  called  “ Bully’s 
Acre,”  is  certainly  sad  enough  ; but  what  is  to  be  said  of 
the  profane  and  extraordinary  name  given  to  the  ceme- 
tery of  Christ  Church,  Dublin,  which  was  long  popularly 
called  Hell — a place  adjoining  a cathedral  designated 
Christ  (’hurch.  Over  an  arch  was  an^  image  of  his  Sa- 
tanic majesty  carved  in  oak,  and  resembling  one  of  those 
hideous  black  figures  which  often  distinguish  the  shops 
of  tobacconists.] 

Robert  Dodsley. — During  a residence  at  Mans- 
field, Notts,  in  1838,  an  old  lady  gave  me  in  ma- 
nuscript a song,  ^‘written,”  as  she  said,  ‘^by  a 
poor  shoemaker  of  that  town  named  Robert 
Dodsley,  a long  time  ago.”  I gave  this  t6  a 
musical  friend  of  mine  (Mr.  Longhurst,  of  Can- 
terbury), who  afterwards  set  it  to  music;  and  it 
has  been  since  sung  in  public  by  Madame  Novello, 
Madame  Lemmens-Sherrington,  &c.  The  ballad 
is  called  — 

“ THE  PARTING  SONG. 

“ One  kind  wish  before  we  part. 

Drop  a tear,  and  bid  adieu  : 

Tho’  we  sever,  my  fond  heart. 

Till  we  meet,  shall  pant  for  you. 

All  my  soul  and  all  my  heart. 

And  every  wish  shall  pant  for  you  : 

One  kind  kiss  before  we  part. 

Drop  a tear,  and  bid  adieu. 

One  kind  wish,  &c. 

“ Yet,  yet,  weep  not  so,  my  love. 

Let  me  kiss  that  falling  tear, 

Tho’  my  body  must  remove. 

All  my  soul  will  still  be  here. 

All  my  soul  and  all  my  heart. 

And  ever}"  wish  shall  pant  for  you  : 

One  kind  kiss  before  we  part, 

Drop  a tear,  and  bid  adieu. 

One  kind  wish,”  &c. 

Is  this  in  the  volume  called  Servitude  f 

W.  D. 

[We  believe  that  this  tender  ditty  by  Robert  Dodsley 
first  appeared  in  Colin's  Kisses,  being  Twelve  New  Songs 
design’d  for  Music.  London  : Printed  for  R.  Dodsley  in 
Pall  Mall ; and  sold  by  T.  Cooper  in  Paternoster  Row, 
1742,  4to.  It  is  there  entitled  “The  Parting  Kiss,”  and 
commences  — 

“ One  kind  kiss  before  we  part.” 

It  is  also  printed  in  Chalmers’s  Works  of  the  English 
Poets,  XX.  341,  and  has  been  frequently  set  to  music.] 

SuEDRT  Queries.  — Can  you  oblige  me  with 
answers  to  the  following : — 

1.  Was  Lord  Kenyon  married  a second  time? 
If  so,  to  whom  ? 

2.  Was  Isaac  Lloyd,  parish  priest  of  Llanidloes, 
Montgomeryshire,  ejected  from  his  living  during 
the  domination  of  the  Puritans  ? Dr.  Walker’s 


Stifermfjs  of  the  Clergy  is  likely  to  contain  the 
iniormation,  but  I have  no  means  of  referring  to 
it.  Who  is  the  publisher,  and  price? 

3.  Any  information  respecting  a pamphlet  called 
The  Parliament  explained  to  JFales,  written  in 
Cromwell’s  time  ? H. 

[1.  We  conjecture  that  our  correspondent  refers  to  the 
Lord  Chief-Justice  Kenyon,  the  first  baron  ; if  so,  we  do- 
not  find  he  was  married  a second  time. 

2.  The  name  of  Isaac  Lloyd,  vicar  of  Llanidloes,  docs 
I not  occur  in  Walker’s  Account  of  the  Sufferings  of  the 

Clergy.  The  folio  edition  of  this  valuable  work  can  only 
be  obtained  of  the  second-hand  booksellers  for  about  20s. 
An  epitomised  edition  was  published  1862,  12mo,  by 
J.  H.  Parker,  price  bs. 

3.  The  Parliament  explained  to  Wales  is  unknown  tO' 
us.] 

Remareable  Birth.  — Can  you  assist  me  in 
fixing  the  date  of  a curious  Broadsheet  in  the 
British  Museum  ? It  is  entitled  — 

“ A True  Relation  of  a Monstrous  Female  Child,  born 
i about  the  6th  May  last,  at  a village  called  Isle-Brewers, 

* near  Taunton  Dean,  in  Somersetshire.” 

j There  is  no  date  affixed,  but  it  was  printed  in 
I London  by  D.  Mallet.  M.  D. 

[This  remarkable  birth  occurred  on  May  6,  1681,  when 
a woman  was  delivered  of  two  female  infants,  whose 
bodies  were  joined  together  from  the  navel  upwards  ; 
but  each  Avith  all  its  parts  below  proper  to  itself,  and  not 
only  distinct  all  along,  but  separate.  UpAvards  beneath 
the  breasts  these  bodies  parted  again,  and  then  all  Avas  as 
below,  distinct  and  separate.  Though  they  Avere  both 
females,  they  were  baptized  by  the  names  of  A quila  and 
Priscilla.  See  Collinson’s  History  of  Somersetshire,  i.  53, 
and  Philosophical  Transactions,  Abridged,  ii.  303.] 

Scott  of  Balcomie. — Will  some  of  your  readers 
kindly  inform  me  to  what  branch  of  the  Scott 
family  General  John  Scott  of  Balcomie  belonged? 
He  married  a daughter  of  the  fourteenth  Earl  of 
Errol  in  1770 ; and  his  three  coheiresses  became, 
respectively,  Duchess  of  Portland,  Lady  Canning, 
and  Lady  Henry  Spencer.  Was  he  related  to  the 
Scots  of  Brotherton,  or  of  Hedderwick,  or  of 
Benholme  ? ScoTUS,  R. 

[Major-General  John  Scott  purchased  the  estate  ot 
Balcomie,  in  the  parish  of  Craik,  Fifeshire,  which  county 
he  represented  in  the  British  Paidiament.  He  was  the 
lineal  representative  of  Sir  John  Scott  of  Scotstarvet,  the 
author  of  that  quaint  and  amusing  book,  The  Staggering 
State  of  Scots  Statesmen.  The  Scotts  of  Brotherton,. 
HedderAvick,  and  Benholme,  are  families  deriving  their 
joint  descent  from  the  Scotts  of  Logie,  and  in  no  way 
connected  with  that  of  Scotstarvet.  ] 
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DILAMGERBENDI. 

(3'^  S.  viii.  349,  398,  442,  482,  542 ; ix.  69.) 

Your  correspondent  W.  S.  J.,  wlio  initiated  the 
inquiry  into  the  interpretation  and  right  applica- 
tion of  this  yet  uninterpreted,  and  perhaps  unin- 
vestigahle  term,  is,  I think,  entitled  to  every 
acknowledgment  for  the  pains  he  has  taken,  and 
it  seems  is  still  taking,  in  furtherance  of  that  en- 
deavour. While  engaged,  I believe,  very  many 
hours  a day  in  large  and  responsible  avocations 
as  a London  merchant,  it  is  to  the  honour  of  the 
mercantile  profession  that  his  very  limited  mo- 
dicum of  leisure  is  devoted,  and  in  early  life,  to 
many  useful  researches  in  preference  to  its  be- 
ing wasted  in  less  appreciable  kinds  of  relaxation. 
1 feel,  however,  that  the  course  the  inquiry  is 
taking  is  one  which  (while  meandering  I trust 
onward  towards  a satisfactory  issue),  yet  indicates 
the  necessity  that  its  esteemed  originator  should 
have  every  assistance  rendered  him  in  guiding  its 
progressive  development  in  right  and  rational 
channels. 

The  contribution  of  E.  K.  from  Lymington  will 
be  found,  in  the  course  of  the  inquiry,  to  have  intro- 
duced suggestions  which  are  availably  connected 
with  matters  which  must  necessarily  be  most 
gravely  considered  before  any  decision,  either  on 
the  original  question,  or  on  others  inseparably 
connected  with  it,  can  be  definitively  affirmed. 
One  of  these  collateral  queries,  it  will  in  due 
course  be  proved,  is  no  less  an  one  than  whether 
Vecta  or  Vectis  itself  has  been  legitimately  as- 
signed as  a name  to  the  Isle  of  Wight ; or 
whether  the  island  having  Tawful  right  to  that 
appellation,  belongs  to  the  Hibernian  Sea. 

I find,  however,  two  causes  for  regret  in  E.  K.’s 
communication.  One  of  these,  indeed,  a very 
trivial  one  — that  the  writer  should  have  per- 
suaded himself  to  affirm,  perhaps  somewhat  tartly, 
that  “ the  owner  of  the  ‘ Villula  ’ is  himself  igno- 
rant of  its  real  meaning  ” — I am  only  too  happ}" 
blandly  and  amicably  to  dispose  of  by  simply  ob- 
serving, that  it  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel  how  far 
that  is  a merited  parenthesis.  The  other  matter 
to  be  lamented  is  of  more  consequence  : — I regret 
that  E.  K.,  through  unfortunately  not  having 
seen,  or  not  having  heeded  the  original  article  on 
this  subject  by  W.  S.  J.,  and  supposing  my  pen 
to  have  been  the  medium  of  its  first  enunciation, 
has  builded  his  very  interesting  superstructure  of 
argument  on  an  unreal  foundation;  and,  conse- 
quently, great  part  of  it  is  untenable  by  reason  of 
manifestly  demonstrable  fundamental  error.  I 
proceed  to  show  this. 

Our  friend  E.  K.,  in  the  introduction  of  his 
argument,  appears  to  be  unaware  that  the  visit 
of  St.  David  to  Paulinus  is  quite  as  positively 


asserted  to  have  been  by  his  going  into  Vecta,  as 
it  is  by  his  going  into  Withland.  The  editions 
of  Alban  Butler,  &c.,  in  the  British  Museum,  have 
been  consulted  by  W.  S.  J. ; and  those  at  Cam- 
bridge by  a clerical  relative  of  his  of  no  small 
celebrity  at  that  University ; and  the  collective 
results  of  their  researches  are,  that  St.  David 
went  for  instruction  to  Paulinus,  a disciple  of  St. 
Germanus  of  Auxerre,  and  that  this  Paulinus 
lived  in  an  island,  called  by  Butler  the  Isle  of 
Wight by  Giraldus  Cambrensis  ‘‘  Vecta  in- 
sula”; by  Capgrave,  “Insula  qusedam  ” ; in  the 
Acta  Sanctorum  Scotice  ct  IlihemicB,  edited  by 
Colgan,  “Insula  Withland”:  but  in  the  great 
work,  Acta  Sanctorum,  by  the  Antwerp  Jesuits 
(47  vols.  folio),  it  is  called  “ Dilamgerbendi.” 
Evidently,  then,  the  visit  of  Piiulinus  identified 
Vecta,  Withland,  and  D lamgerbendi  as  the  same 
island,  though  under  three  different  designations. 
The  question  is,  which  is  the  more  correct  one  of 
the  three  ; or  may  they  not  all  be  correct,  but  at 
different  periods  of  time  ? 

In  behalf  of  the  reading,  “Dilamgerbendi,” 
there  are  two  pleas  to  be  asserted  which  are  of  no 
inconsiderable  importance.  I.  The  volumes  of 
the  Acta  Sanctorum  for  the  month  of  March,  in 
which  month  St.  David’s  Day  occurs,  are  b}'- 
Henschenius  and  Papebrochius ; and  any  person 
consulting  the  best  biographical  works,  will  find 
that  these  men  were  very  greatly  distinguished 
on  accoimt  of  their  strict  integrity  in  clearing 
away  erroneous  encumbrances  from  the  records  of 
ecclesiastical  biography.  “ II  (i.  c.  Papebroch) 
epura  la  ffigende  des  absurdites  dont  elle  four- 
milloit”  {Diet.  Hist.,  Amsterdam,  1771).  The 
like  is  there  predicated  of  Henschenius.  See  very- 
interesting  details  in  that  publication.  2.  The 
Life  of  St.  David,  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  from 
which  the  authority  for  Dilamgerbendi  being  the 
name  of  the  island  is  derived,  is  headed  “ Vita 
ex  MS.  Ultrajectino  ” ; and  in  the  preliminary 
matter  it  is  stated  : — 

“ Acta  S.  Davidis  plura  extant,  etc.  Ex  his  antiqnis- 
sima  ea  opinamur,  qua;  olim  in  Belgium  ex  Britannia 
delata,  reperimus  in  codice  MS.  Ultrajectino,  Ecclesias 
S.  ^alvatoris  ; et  hie  damns.” 

I must  say  that  I,  for  one,  shall  look  forwards 
to  the  issue  of  W.  S.  J.’s  application  to  the 
church  at  Utrecht  with  feelings  of  the  deepest 
interest.  It  is  an  inquiry  which  bears  most  ma- 
terially on  the  question,  as  I hope  to  show  in  a 
future  number,  on  what  sufficiency  of  warrant  it 
has  been  received  as  a demonstrated  verity,  that 
even  the  name  Vecta,  or  Vectis,  ever  correctly 
designated  our  lovely  south-shore  islet;  or  was 
used  by  the  ancients,  Celtic,  Roman,  or  Saxon,  as 
its  known  and  accepted  appellation. 

Having  protracted  this  contingent,  however, 
already  fully  to  the  length  I can  at  all  hope  you 
will  be  abie  to  afford  for  it  in  one  impression. 
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allow  me  to  add  the  well-known  phrase,  To  he 
continued  in  our  next.”  And  in  that  next  por- 
tion, on  the  assignment  of  the  name  Yecta  or 
Vectis  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  the  degree  of 
authority  for  such  assignment,  I shall  he  ahle  to 
avail  myself  more  profitably  of  the  contribution 
of  your  good  correspondent  E.  K.  J.  K.  0. 

Without  pretending  to  he  a Celtic  scholar,  or 
very  conversant  with  British  antiquarian  re- 
searches,” it  appears  to  me  that  this  “ grotesque 
word,”  as  one  of  your  correspondents  terms  it, 
which  has  occasioned  so  many  learned  remarks  on 
the  Bindocladii,  &c.,  is  no  name  at  all,  hut  merely 
a blunder  of  Colgan  (?  Coglan)  ; who,  in  his  large 
work  called  Acta  Sanctorum,  awkwardly  runs 
three  or  four  words  into  one,  and  thus  makes  a 
description  of  the  locality  appear  like  its  proper 
name.  He  appears  to  have  discovered  his  mis- 
take and  in  his  smaller  work,  which  I suppose 
is  an  abridgement  of  the  former,  he  gives  the 
place  its  proper  name  of  Whitland.  Alban  But- 
ler copies  Colgan  in  the  first  instance ; but  in  a 
subsequent  edition,  instead  of  Whitland  wrote 
the  Isle  of  Wight.  In  support  of  this  we  are  told 
that  Giraldus  Cambrensis  wrote  that  St.  David 
in  Vectam  insulam  profs  ctus  est.”  A very  respect- 
able authority  no  doubt,  if  Giraldus  ever  asserted 
any  such  thing,  of  which  I confess  that  I am  very 
incredulous.*  I rather  suspect  that  some  officious 
transcriber  may  have  substituted  Vectam  for  some 
other  word  used  by  the  author.  - Giraldus  was  a 
scholar,  and  no  doubt  well  read  in  the  history  of 
his  own  country  ; and  would  hardly  have  written 
such  an  absurdity  as  that  a British  saint,  in  the 
sixth  century,  ventured  to  establish  himself  in 
the  Wight.  The  original  legend  which  Colgan 
consulted,  was  most  probably  written  in  Welsh, 
and  he  got  on  tolerably  well  to  the  word  Ynys, 
an  island,  which  he  translates;  but  not  being 
able  to  understand  the  description,  leaves  it  as  he 
found  it  with  the  simple  mistake  of  substituting 
the  letter  ?n  for  ?i.  The  word  Ynys,  in  its  pri- 
mary signification,  is  an  island ; and  Ynys  dilan 
ger  ben  di,”  supposing  the  last  di  to  be  intended 
for  the  adj  ective  now  written  du,  but  pronounced 
dee,  would  be,  the  shoreless  island  near  the  black 
headland,  point,  or  cape.  The  only  meaning  I 
can  attach  to  a shoreless  island,  is,  that  of  a steep 
rocky  islet,  rising  immediately  out  of  the  water, 

[*  In  the  Works  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis  by  J.  S. 
Brewer,  ed.  1863,  iii.  384  (Life  of  St.  David),  occurs  the 
following  passage  : — “ Exin  profectus  est  in  Vectam  in- 
sulam, ubi  Paulinus  German!  discipulus,  divinis  ex  toto 
mancipatus  officiis,  gratam  Deo  vitam  agebat,”  etc.  To 
the  words  “Vectam  insulam”  is  added  the  following 
note  : — “ Exstat  in  Maridanensi  comitatu,  vulgo  Caer- 
raarden,  qui  Demetjae  region!  adscribitur  locus  White- 
land,  Latinis  Alhalanda,  in  qua  postea  illustre  monas- 
terium  ordinis  Cisterciensis  exstructum  est.  Bolland. 
Utrecht  MS.” — Ed.] 


without  any  beach.  There  are  many  such  on 
the  Welsh  coast.  But  the  word  Ynys  has  a 
secondary  meaning,  especially  in  South  Wales, 
where  it  is  applied  to  low  flat  meadows  on  the 
bank  of  a river  or  brook.  To  such  an  Ynys  the 
term  dilan,  or  shoreless,  would  be  more  appro- 
priate ; and  I suspect  that  in  this  instance  it  may 
have  been  purposely  added,  to  show  that  it  was 
not  an  island  properly  so  called  of  which  the 
author  was  speaking ; and  in  such  case  the  final 
di  should,  in  modern  authography,  be  dy ; and 
the  reading  thus,  ^^Ynys  dilan  ger  bendy,”  a 
shoreless  island  near  the  house  of  the  head  man 
or  principal.  The  person  referred  to  being  Pauli- 
nus, St.  David’s  master,  and  Abbot  of  Whitland, 
^“^Ty  Gwyn  ar  Daf.”  Colgan  was  quite  right, 
therefore,  in  substituting  Whitland  for  Dilamger- 
bendi  in  his  second  work.  I think  the  Bindocladii 
must  be  acquitted  of  having  had  anything  to  do 
with  this  grotesque  word.  T.  W. 


Various  circumstances  have  prevented  my  read- 
ing till  now  the  contributions  to  N.  & Q.”  under 
the  above  heading.  W.  S.  J.,  the  originator  of 
the  discussion,  says  (viii.  544),  in  his  second  com- 
munication, that  he  is  taking  steps  to  haye  ” 
the  Utrecht  MS.  inspected,  but  that  ^Gn  the 
meanwhile  he  would  again  ask  of  any  Celtic 
scholar  who  may  be  among  the  readers  ” of 
& Q.”,  ^‘to  have  the  kindness  to  furnish  us 
with  any  probable  interpretation  of  the  word  Di- 
lamgerhendV'  I venture,  though  with  great  diffi- 
dence, to  offer  a few  words  on  the  subject.  I do 
not  pretend  to  be  a Celtic  scholar”:  all  I can 
say  is,  that  I take  much  interest  in  etymological 
questions ; especially  in  Celtic, — and  this  partly 
in  consequence  of  four  tours  in  Wales,  one  in  Ire- 
land, and  a sojourn  in  Brittany, — partly  from  my 
happening  to  know  that  I have  in  my  veins  much 
Welsh  blood,  and  some  Irish. 

After  so  long  an  interval,  it  is  well  to  repeat 
the  passage  in  the  larger  work  entitled  Acta 
Sanctorum,  especially  as  it  appeared  with  two 
slight  errors : — Inde  profectus,  Paulinum,  S. 
Germani  \jiot  Gennani]  discipulum  [jiot  discipu- 
1am],  adiit  doctorem,  qui  in  insula  nomine  Dilam- 
gerbendi  gratam  Deo  vitam  ducebat.” 

It  seems  to  me  clear  that  the  words  in  insula 
nomine  Dilamgerhendi^’’  come  to  us  through  the 
hand  of  some  transcriber  who  did  not  live  in 
Wales,  and  who  knew  very  little,  if  anything,  of 
Welsh  names  of  places  or  of  the  Welsh  language. 
I therefore  think  we  may  deal  very  freely  with 
the  passage.  Consequently,  I do  not  agree  with 
W.  S.  J.  (viii.  644)  in  considering  that  the  con- 
jecture of  Q.  Q.  (viii.  442)  was  inadmissible,^  in 
so  far  as  that  he  would  make  Dilam  a corruption 
of  ad  llam,  notwithstanding  that  the  words  in 
insula  appear  previously : nor  can  I see  that  the 
word  Dilamgerhendi  ^^will  be  much  more  fairly 
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interpreted  if  it  be  dealt  witK  altogether  irre- 
spectively of  its  right  geographical  locality  ” ; for 
I think  Wales  has  decidedly  the  first  claim. 

E.  K.  (viii.  542)  made  several  suggestions  and 
sub-suggestions.  One  is,  that  insula  is  a corrup- 
tion of  in  celld,  •while  Dilamgerhendi  is  a corrup- 
tion of  the  preposition  de  and  a Latinised  form  of 
the  word  Llancarvan  (the  name  of  a village  about 
five  miles  south-east  of  Cowbridge).  He  adds 
the  following : — 

“ Probably  St.  Dawd  ‘withdreAV  at  first  in  quadam  in- 
sula (Bardsey  or  Ewlej^);  afterwards,  in  celld  Withland 
(Whiteland  Abbey)  ; and  later,  it  may  be,  in  celld  de 
Lamgerhendi  (Llancarvan)  ; and  the  confusion  has  arisen 
from  these  three  different  names  having  been  wrongty 
fused  into  the  appellation  of  one  locality.” 

This  hypothesis  seems  to  me  unnecessary  : there 
is  no  need,  methinks,  of  supposing  that  St.  David 
went  then  to  any  other  place  than  Llancarvan 
only ; though,  certainly,  the  supposition  that  he 
previously  went  to  Whitland  (so,  and  not  White- 
land,  the  word  is  spelt  in  my  map)  might  account 
for  the  ridiculous  mistake — as  it  appears  to  me — 
which  makes  him  go  to  the  Isle  of  Wight.  What 
I would  conjecture  is  this : that,  in  the  first  place, 
Dilam  was  supposed  to  be  ad  ilam  {ad  instdam), 
and  that  then  the  knowledge  that  Paulinus  was 
stated  to  have  founded  a school  at  Whitland  (the 
name  of  which  seems  to  have  been,  like  that  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  originally  Withland),  caused 
the  smaller  Acta  Sanctorum  to  adopt  the  words 
in  insulam  Withland,  and  Hiraldus  Cambrensis  to 
write  in  Vectam  insulam. 

L^litts  (ix.  69)  follows  up  E.  K.  by  stating 
that  Llancarvan  has  been  sometimes  called 
Carhani  Vallis  or  Vallis  Carhani,"  and  proceeds 
thus  ; — 

“ What  if  Dilamgerhendi  should  be  ad  Vallem  Gar- 
bani  ? It  is  quite  true  that  Carvan,  in  Llancarvan,  seems 
to  be  formed  most  irregularly  from  the  name  of  Garmon 
or  Germanus  of  Auxerre ; but  in  Bilamgerbendi  there 
seems  to  be  (in  letter  g)  a relic  of  a more  regular  com- 
pound.” 

With  all  respect  to  L^lius  (whoever  he  may 
be),  his  connection  of  Carvan  with  Garmon  or 
Germanus  seems  to  me  far-fetched,  especially  as 
there  is  no  need  of  going  out’  of  Welsh,  which 
language  gives  a simple  derivation  enough. 

^But  his  suggestion  that  Bilamgerbendi  is  ad 
Tcdlem  Garhani  appears  to  me  to  be  by  no  means 
unworthy  of  entering  the  lists:  Bilam  may  be, 
not  de  Llan,  but  ad  Vallem  (as,  if  it  were  best  to 
do  so,  we  rnight  interpret  it  to  be  ad  Viliam). 
Thus  St.  David  is  said  to  have  afterwards  founded 
a monastery  in  the  Vallis  Rosina  (Ross). 

Perhaps  it  is  as  well  to  mention  that  we  do  not 
owe  the  letter  g to  the  Latinisation  of  the  Welsh 
word.  Every  observant  traveller  will  have  re- 
marked that  in  Welsh  compound-names  of  places 
the  letter  g is,  after  the  occurrence  of  n,  substi- 


tuted for  c.  Thus  we  find  Ban-^or,  not  Ban-cor ; 
Llan-/7oed,  not  Llan-coed ; Llan-_<7oedmore,  not 
Llan-coedmore ; Llan-^orwen,  not  Llan-corwen. 
Why  we  should  find,  not  Llan-^arvan,  but  Llan- 
carvan, one  fails  to  see.  However,  the  g is  found 
in  one  of  the  Latinisation  s of  the  word. 

What  is  said  of  Llancarvan  in  the  biography 
of  Paulinus  seems  to  me  to  leave  little,  if  any, 
room  for  other  claimants : otherwise  I could  have 
put  in  a claim  for  one  or  two  other  places. 

E.  K.,  while  preferring  the  claim  of  Llancarvan, 
couples  with  it  that  of  Llantony  Abbey,  the  mag- 
nificent development  of  the  simple  little  oratory 
built  by  St.  David  in  what  is  now  a narrow  strip 
of  Monmouthshire,  stretching,  like  a Norwegian 
jiord,  far  up  between  Radnorshire  and  Hereford- 
shire. E.  K.  states  that  Llanthony  is  a contrac- 
tion of  Llan-ar-Bonddu  the  church  on  the 
Honddu  ”)  : it  is  rather,  I believe,  a contraction 
of  Llan-deiui-nant-TLondL^u  (“  the  church  of  St. 
David  in  the  valley  of  the  Honddu  ”)  ',  hence  it 
is  that  the  abbreviation  contains  the  letter  t. 
But  neither  derivation  accounts  for  either  the  g 
or  the  b in  Bilamgerbendi. 

Failing  some  such  news  about  the  Utrecht  manu- 
script as  would  give  another  start  to  the  question, 
I think  we  must  conclude  that  Llancarvan  is  the 
local  habitation  ” of  Bilamgerbendi. 

However  — though  I do  not  anticipate  it  — I 
should  not  be  sorry  if  the  village  of  Llancarvan 
had  to  give  place  to  the  stately  convent  that  grew 
out  of  St.  David’s  oratory.  I have  pleasant  me- 
mories of  a summer,  and  of  an  autumn,  visit  to 
that  most  stirring  site.  Well  do  I remember  the 
deep  green  glen  which,  like  a genuine  Welsh  cwm, 
ends  in  a cul  de  sac,  the  black  stream”  that 
gurgles  in  its  long- worn  channel,  and  the  ram- 
part-like Black  Mountains  — a lofty  range  on 
which  I met  with  something  like  an  adventure. 
And  the  connexion  of  an  ancestor  of  mine  with 
the  great  abbey  makes  me  feel  a more  than 
common  interest  in  its  majestic  ruin. 

JohjS-  Hosktns-xAbeahall,  Je.,  M.A. 
Long  Coombe,  Oxon. 


I have  lately  been  told  b}^  a gentleman  in  whom 
I can  place  reliance,  that  the  word  Bilamgerbendi 
is  of  Indian  origin,  and  means  “ Opposite  the  sea.” 
Can  any  of  your  readers,  who  are  versed  in  ori- 
ental nomenclature,  inform  me  if  such  is  the  fact  ? 
Wareham.  T.  R. 


FIEST  PEINCIPLES. 

(S’"'^  S.  viii.  499  ; ix.  46,  89.) 

Are  there  any  second  or  third  principles  ? ” 
asks  V.  S.  V.  The  answer  is.  No,  there  cannot 
possibly  be  such  principles,  speaking  logically. 
Nevertheless,  the  poverty  of  our  language,  and 
the  usus  loquendi,  compel  us  to  speak  of  Jlrst  prin- 
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ciples.  Universally  an  Englishman  will  say  it  is 
my  principle  to  do  so  and  so  ; another  will  answer 
by  saying,  it  is  my  principle  to  do  just  the  reverse. 
'No  principles  can  he  in  such  opposition.  Still 
there  may  be  a principle  common  to  both,  and 
to  all  j to  wit,  to  get  as  much  and  as  soon  as  they 
can  of  what  they  esteem  to  be  good ; which  is  a 
Jlrst  principle.  There  are  certain  “ principles,” 
properly  speaking  maxims,”  such  as  Iffnorantia 
legis  non  excusat ; quifacit  qjer  alium  facit  per  se, 
&c.,  which  are  first  principles  in  our  municipal 
law.  When  speaking  logically  of  the  first  principle 
of  all  these  principles  (say  maxims  ”},  we  come 
to  the  caique  suurn  of  Justinian  in  the  Roman  law. 
"We  may  go  beyond  this,  and  speculate  on  the  moral 
principle,  out  of  which  the  notion  of  cuique  suiim 
(=  to  every  one  his  own)  arises,  and  still  further 
proceed  in  search  of  the  mental  powers  whence 
this  grandfather  or  great-grandfather  principle 
takes  its  rise,  and  obtains  universal  assent,  if  not 
adoption,  by  all  mankind.  In  reference  to  the 
title  given  by  Newton  to  \i\b  Principia  Philosophic^ 
Naturalis,  it  should  have  been  Principium,  in  the 
singular  number,  instead  of  Principia,  because  he 
resolved  his  whole  system  into  one  unexplained 
cause — gravitation.  “ Celestial  mechanics  ” is  a 
far  more  appropriate  term  for  what  Newton  herein 
treated  of,  and  that  was  adopted  by  La  Place. 
Aristotle,  the  great  fountain  of  all  our  a priori^  as 
well  as  a qmsteriori  knowledge,  has  elucidated  the 
subject  of  ‘‘first  principles”  in  a manner  that 
would  have  astonished  Thales,  could  he  have  lived 
to  the  time  of  the  Stagyrite,  in  his  great  work  on 
metaphysics.  Euclid,  in  reference  to  pure  geo- 
metry, has  based  all  his  reasoning  on  what  are, 
after  the  Latins,  stupidly  called  axio7ns,  but  which 
he  more  logically  termed  “ notions  admitted  by 
all  mankind,”  these  being  “ first  principles  ” in  the 
modern  sense.  In  recent  times  such  method  of 
strict  reasoning  has  never  been  adopted,  except 
by  Spinoza  on  metaphysics,  and  by  Whewell 
(now  set  free  from  earth)  on  the  mixed  sciences  of 
pneumatics,  hydrostatics,  hydraulics,  &c.  The 
precision  of  the  French  language  is  its  chief  merit, 
which  it  derives  from  the  assiduous  attention  be- 
stowed on  its  use  under  the  ablest  instructors.  The 
vagueness  of  the  English  tongue  rests  on  its  total 
neglect  as  to  cultivation  ; it  is,  in  fact,  never 
taught,  except  to  school-girls,  and  perhaps  at  some 
school  (academy)  where  other  languages  are  not 
taught.  Those  who  have  had  a classical  educa- 
tion know,  to  a man,  that  they  were  never  taught 
the  English  tongue  grammatically.  It  is  needless 
to  go  into  the  reasons  of  this  anomalous  state  of 
education,  but  the  explanation  is  obvious  to  many, 
and  is  easily  made  intelligible  to  those  who  desire 
to  know.  T.  J.  Buckton. 

The  use  and  fitting  illustration  of  this  term  will 
be  found  in  the  following  sentence  : — 


“ In  short,  they  are  my  speculations  in  the  first  princi- 
ples that  (like  the  world  in  chaos)  are  void  of  all  light, 
distinction,  and  order.” — The  Spectator,  No.  46,  vol.  i. 
p.  186  (Tonson’s  12mo,  ed.  London,  1749.) 

W.  B.  Mac  Case. 

Dinan,  Cotes  du  Nord,  France. 


“ I should  like  a good  definition  of  first  and  second 
principles,  and,  much  more,  a few  examples — say  half-a- 
dozen — of  first,  second,  and  third.” — A.  ^ Q.  g.  ix.  146. 

If  your  correspondent  will  throw  his  eye  over 
the  pages  of  the  commentators  on  Aristotle,  and 
of  the  Alchemists,  he  will  find  many  instances  of 
the  use  of  these  expressions.  Of  the  latter  I pro- 
pose shortly  to  furnish  a bibliographical  account, 
by  way  of  supplement  to  what  has  already  been 
communicated  in  “ N.  & Q.” 

“ Man  finds  within  himself  several  principles  to  discern 
good  from  evil,  and  these  principles  are  so  many  rules  of 
his  conduct.  The  first  directive  principle  we  find  within 
ourselves  is  a kind  of  instinct,  commonly  called  moral 

sense The  second  principle  is  reason,  or  the 

reflection  we  make  on  the  nature,  relations,  and  con- 
sequences of  things  ; which  gives  us  a more  distinct 
knowledge,  by  principles  and  rules  of  the  distinction  be- 
tween good  and  evil  in  all  possible  cases.  But  to  these 
two  internal  principles  we  must  join  a third,  namely,  the 
divine  will.”  — Burlamaqui’s  Principles  of  Natural  and 
Political  Law,  i.  205. 

Bibliothecae.  Chetham. 


BANNISTER,  OR  BALNEATOR. 

(3'^^  S.  ix.  97.) 

If  CuRiosus  has  nothing  better  to  oppose  to 
the  authority  of  Camden,  than  the  assertion  that 
Banastre  is  found  in  the  Roll  of  Battle  Abbey, 
and  ergo  the  inference  that  it,  in  that  shape,  “ came 
in  with  the  Conqueror,”  I fear  he  is  in  error.  This 
Roll,  which  professes  to  give  the  names  of  those 
who  actually  fought  at  Hastings,  is  of  no  autho- 
rity whatever.  It  is,  as  yet,  quite  unknown  by 
whom,  or  when,  it  was  made. 

In  1863,  a lithographic  “ Roll  of  Battle  Abbey  ” 
was  published  by  J.  C.  Hotten,  Ijondon ; but  from 
no  stated  authority.  Moreover,  as  it  is  adorned 
with  the  shields  of  many  of  the  knights  who  are 
said  to  have  commanded,  while  we  know  that 
armorial  bearings  were  not  in  general  use  till  the 
close  of  the  twelfth  century ; this  effectually  dis- 
poses of  its  value  as  a contemporary  record. 

In  the  Roll  of  Dives,  by  M.  Leopold  Delisle, 
and  in  a recent  work  {Le  Nohiliaire  de  Normandie') 
by  the  Vicomte  de  Magny,  lists  of  the  Compa- 
nions of  the  Conqueror  are  given.  Both  of  these 
are  compiled  from  authentic  sources ; and  the 
only  names  there,  which  in  the  slightest  degree 
resemble  Banastre,  are  “ Raoul  Baignard,”  “ Geof- 
froi  Bainard,”  and  “ Raoul  de  Bans.”  In  these 
one  can  trace  a faint  connection  with  the  “ bath,” 
and  by  turning  the  two  former  into  “Balneator” 
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(no  very  violent  change)  Camden’s  authority  is  at 
once  supported,  and  the  only  guise  suggested  under  | 
which  the  name  of  Banastre  can  claim  admission  I 
among  the  Norman  followers  of  the  valiant  Bas- 
tard. I 

May  I add,  with  reference  to  the  ^^Bonar  ” 
question  (3"*^  S.  ix.  23,  50,  arite),  that  I was  not 
misled,  as  G.  W.  M.  supposed,  by  the  pedigree  in 
the  Landed  Gentry,  being,  like  him,  an  admirer 
of  Popular  Genealogists  (the  exposures  in  which 
have  already  done  good,  to  my  own  personal 
knowledge)  ; but  was  glad  to  find  my  incredulity 
as  to  the  Bona  res  ” derivation  so  finely  veiled 
as  to  escape  his  notice.  The  lucubrations  of 
ScHijr  (p.  108,  ante)  must  fail  to  convince  any 
one  (but  a Bonar)  that  its  origin  is  French.  If 
he  turns  to  pp.  56,  57,  of  Popidar  Genealogists,  he 
will  there  see  all  that  is  known  of  the  early  in- 
stances of  this  name  in  Scotland;  to  which  I 
venture  to  think  my  humble  suggestion  of  an 
agricultural  derivation,  from  Jamieson’s  Diction- 
ary, forms  a fitting  corollary. 

The  notion  of  a French  origin  is  only  one  among 
the  numerous  absurdities  of  the  Bonar  pedigree, 
as  may  be  seen  on  referring  to  that  extraordinary 
performance,  at  the  end  of  which  it  is  gravely  as- 
serted that  there  were  in  Scotland  alone  no  less 
than  thirty-seven  different  lines  of  Bonars  upon 
record,  each  with  its  territorial  designation,  nor 
were  they  less  numerous  on  the  continent  ” — facts 
which,  it  is  scarcely  needful  to  observe,  only  ex- 
isted in  the  brain  of  the  mendacious  compiler. 

Axglo-Scotus. 


CAMBODUNUM  : “ COH.  IIII.  BRE.” 

(3^^  S.  ix.  12,  87, 122.) 

In  the  last  century,  before  the  invention  of  gas, 
when  everybody  used  snuffers  to  keep  their  lights 
burning,  an  Etonian,  who  had  snuffed  out  his 
candle  in  attempting  to  shorten  the  wick,  wittily 
quoted  Horace’s  apothegm  : — ■ 

' “ . . . Brevis  esse  laboro, 

Obscurus  fio.” 

The  same  fate  has  happened  to  your  correspon- 
dent at  Heidelberg — Brevis.  In  trying  to  en- 
lighten the  puzzled  antiquaries  at  Huddersfield 
on  the  franged  tile  inscribed  bre,  he  has,  I fear, 
left  them  more  entirely  in  the  dark.  They  are 
groping  about  “ in  that  valuable  but  sadly  hetero- 
geneous jumble  of  geographical  names  and  de- 
nominations, the  compilation  or  chorography  of 
the  anonymous  Ravennas  of  the  seventh  century,” 
with  no  more  chance  of  finding  the  station  in 
Britain  they  are  hunting  for,  than  the  needle  in  a 
bundle  of  hay.  I should  envy  Brevis  for  his 
learning  and  research— the  characteristics  of  a 
real  antiquary— if  they  had  produced  a clear  ex- 
planation of  the  mystic  bre.  But  after  a careful 
enumeration  of  the  divers  classical  itineraries 


! (and  they  are  legion),  from  Ptolemy  to  Camden, 
bearing  on  the  knotty  question,  he  only  comes  to 
this  conclusion — that  Cambodunum  may  be  Bre- 
men, in  the  Duchy  of  Lower  Saxony;  or,  ^tyro- 
bably  the  Bremen  auxiliary  troops  "founded  our 
Bremenium  at  Rutchester,  and  assigned  their  own 
name  to  the  new  colony  in  Britain.”  What  a 
waste  of  learning  and  research,  to  come  at  last 
only  to  a probability  ! Bremenium,  according  to 
Camden,  was  not  Rutchester,  but  Brampton  in 
Cumberland.  And  the  Romans  only  gave  a sort 
of  surname  to  their  own  legions  (not  auxiliary 
troops),  from  the  name  of  the  district  which  any 
particular  legion  or  cohort  had  subdued.  CoH. 
IIII.  BRE  ” (yicorum),  means,  therefore,  the  fourth 
cohort  of  a certain  legion  which  conquered  the 
Breuci,  as  explained  in  my  former  note.  If  the 
Secretary  of  the  Huddersfield  Association  will 
turn  to  De  Notis  Romanorum  Compendiariis”  at 
the  end  of  Ainsworth’s  quarto  Dictionary  (1796), 
edited  and  revised  by  Thomas  Morell,  D.D.,  &c., 
he  will  find  a clear  and  satisfactory  solution  of 
the  puzzle  bre.  Queen’s  Gardens. 


Your  correspondent  Queen’s  Gardens  is  com- 
pletely in  error.  There  is  no  inscription  that  I 
know  extant  of  the  Breuci  in  Britain  or  else- 
where. The  BRE  refers  to  the  Bremenenses  or 
Bremenetacenses  of  the  Notitia,  and  their  station 
Bremenium  in  Northumberland.  Unless  Gruter 
notices  them,  the  Breuci  will  be  found  nowhere 
except  in  the  brain  of  a Stukeleyan,  and  as  re- 
spects the  coins  of  Trajan,  I can  show  the  writer 
fifty  of  that  emperor  dug  up  at  Exeter,  some  with 
legends  and  reverses  commemorating  Decehalus, 
and  the  conquest  of  Dacia  by  Trajan.  And  yet 
there  is  not  the  slightest  clue  to  prove  what 
Roman  or  auxiliary  troops  ever  occupied  ancient 
Exeter,  or  Isca  Damnon,  and  Ptolemy’s  second  le- 
gion may  have  been  meant  for  CaerLeon  in  Wales, 
not  Isca  D.  Anonymous  Ravennas  places  Drum- 
burgh  (Rumaho)  close  to  Bramenium  or  Breme- 
nium. The  exploratores,  or  light  scouts  of  the 
sixth  legion  at  Carlisle,  were  thrown  out  to  this 
Rumabo  (the  Solway  Frith).  So  says  an  inscrip- 
tion in  Gruter.  Brevis. 


CASA,  GAROPOLT,  REDI. 

(3'-'»  S.  viii.  266.) 

The  only  notice  of  Garopoli  which  I can  find  is 
in  Quadrio : — 

“ L'Aurenn,  Poema  Eroico  di  Girolamo  Garopoli,  Bo- 
logna, 1640,  in  12°.  11  Carlo  Magno,  ovvero  la  Chiesa 
vendicata,  altro  Poema  dello  stesso.  In  Roma,  1660,  in 
12°,  seconda  edizione,  ricorretta  e accresciuta.  Fii  il  Garo- 
poli da  Corigliano,  ne’  Salentini  ; e fix  Parocco  nella  sua 
patria,  creato  nel  1645  ; ma  mori  in  Roma,  segretario  del 
Principe  di  Palestrina.” — Storia  d'  Oyni  Poesia,  t.  vi. 
>.  687. 
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The  work  for  which  Garopoli  is  called  a base 
flatterer”  is  — 

“II  Carlo  Magno,  o vero  La  Chiesa  Vendicata,  alia 
sacra  Maesta  Christianissima  di  Luigi  XIV,  Re  di  Francia 
e di  Navarra,  poema  heroico  del  Sig.  Girolamo  Garopoli, 
seconda  irapressione.  In  Roma,  1660.” 

The  prose  dedication  is  strong,  hut  the  following 
is  more  condensed : — 

“ Tu,  gran  Luigi,  in  cui  Natura  e’l  Fato 
L’  idea  d’  heroe  magnanimo  fonnaro, 

Che  pin  c’  hai  mesi,  o giorni,  hai  gia  contato 
Yittorie,  che  ’1  tuo  crin  di  palme  ornaro, 

Che  sei  di  gloria,  al  maggior  grado  alzato 
Fra’  grandi  ch’  in  Europa  unque  regnaro, 

A la  cui  destra  fora  lieve  il  pondo 

De  r universa  monarchia  del  mondo.” — (i.  3.) 

In  the  fourteenth  canto,  Charlemagne  has  a 
vision  of  the  future  kings  of  France,  which  is  ex- 
plained to  him  hy  a hermit.  About  fifty  stanzas 
are  given  to  Louis  and  his  court.  One  on  his 
mother  seems  worth  quoting  : — 

“ Vedila  armata  non,  ma  i duci  armati 
Starle  d’  intorno  riverenti,  humili, 

A quale  invitti  esserciti  assegnate, 

Gir  lieti  a soggiogare  i Regni  hostili ; 

Ne  tra  cure  di  guerre,  anco  lasciati 
Sono  i pensier  pacifici  e civili. 

Di  tanta  monarchia  1’^  dolce  il  peso  : 

S'l  I’arte  ha  del  regnar  da  gli  Avi  appreso.” 

(xiv.  93.) 

After  this,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Charle- 
magne (st.  139)  feels  some  jealousy  (invidia  emu- 
latrice)  of  his  greater  successor. 

W e do  not  know  why  Garopoli  praised  Louis 
so  vigorously,  but  his  compliments  were  not 
stronger  than  those  of  Boileau,  Moliere,  and  Ra- 
cine, and  were  certainly  as  disinterested.  He  had 
tried  his  hand  in  1640  on  Ferdinand,  Grand  Duke 
of  Tuscany,  to  whom  L'Aurena  is  dedicated ; 

“ Tu  Ferdinando  a cui  concesse  Dio 

D’  Etruria  i cori  e le  provincie  a pieno, 

E life  I ogni  heroe  pin  grande  e pio, 

E d’  altre  monarche  capace  il  seno  : 

C’hai  sol  tra  re  d’  Europa  alto  desio 
Porre  al  tiran  d’  oriente  il  fieno  ; 

E vinto  di  Macon  lo  stuolo  indegno 

Stabilir  di  Gesu  nell’  Asia  il  regno.” — C.  i.  st.  2. 

Quadrio  does  not  give  the  date  of  the  first  edi- 
tion of  II  Carlo  Magno,  nor  can  I collect  it  from 
the  author’s  Apologia  (Rome,  1660),  in  which  he 
fairly  reprints  the  criticism  of  the  ‘^Academico 
Partenio,”  and  replies  to  it.  I should  be  very 
glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the  two 
editions,  as  at  p.  538  the  second  is  said  to  be 

ricorretto  e accresciuto  dalV  autoref  The  dedi- 
cation to  Louis  is  dated  1 Marzo,  1759  ” ; that 
of  the  Apologia  ‘‘  1 Marzo,  1660.”  And  as  in  my 
copy,  and  that  in  the  British  Museum,  the  second 
edition  and  the  Apologia  are  bound  together,  it 
may  be  that  the  first  was  exhausted  in  a year. 

The  author  of  the  letter  on  the  State  of  Learn-- 
ingy  <^c.,  classes  Garopoli  with  the  ^‘forgotten 


rhymesters,”  and  seems  to  be  nearly  right  as  to 
the  fact,  though  I believe  the  defect  was  rather 
that  of  his  printer  than  himself.  Both  poems  are 
badly  printed,  on  bad  paper,  and  in  a bad  Italian 
type.  Il  Carlo  Magno  is  the  worst.  It  is  very 
disagreeable  in  reading  poetry  to  be  stopped  by 
half-impressed  letters  and  other  defects  which 
oblige  one  to  pause  and  puzzle  out  the  word,  and 
sometimes  to  skip  and  go  on  from  inability  to  do 
so.  After  getting  through  a few  pages,  irritation 
takes  the  place  of  enjoyment.  I have  not  yet 
read  through  II  Carlo  Magno.  I should  have 
done  so  with  satisfaction,  had  it  been  more  physic- 
ally readable.  It  contains  some  good  descriptions 
and  vigorous  language,  and  I think  may  claim  a 
fair  place  among  Italian  poems  of  the  second  class. 

1 have  not,  by  “ index-reading,”  been  able  to 
discover  among  the  many  Italian  writers  bearing 
the  name  of  Casa,”  one  who  could  have  been  a 
flatterer  of  Louis  XIV.  I have  read  Redi’s  poetry 
in  the  Venetian  edition  of  his  works,  3 tom.  1712, 
and,  unless  he  wrote  more  and  of  a different  quality, 
he  cannot  be  the  person  indicated.  H.  B.  0. 

U.  U.  Club. 


Cheistophee  Battiscombe  (2°**  S.  viii.  453, 
522.)  — In  Poems  upon  Several  Occasions,  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  John  Pomfret,  London,  1777,  one  of 
his  essays,  “ Cruelty  and  Lust,” — 

“ was  occasioned  by  the  barbarity  of  Kirke,  a commander 
in  the  western  rebellion,  1685,  who  debauched  a young 
lady  with  a promise  to  save  her  husband’s  life,  but  hanged 
him  the  next  morning.” 

The  name  Christopher  Battiscombe  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Essay,  but  there  can  be  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  the  husband  of  the  lady 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Pomfret  was  that  unfortunate 
gentleman.  Alf.  Shelley  Ellis,  in  his  Enquiries, 
states  that  Christopher  Battiscombe  became  one  of 
the  victims  of  the  infamous  Judge  Jeffries.  Mr. 
Pomfret  goes  further,  and  tells  us  of  Commander 
Kirke’s  barbarity  in  disposing  of  his . prisoners, 
acting  under  the  judge,  which  takes  all  blame  of 
a most  disgraceful  deed  off  the  judge’s  shoulders. 
In  the  answer  at  the  foot  of  Alf.  Shelley  Ellis’s 
question,  he  is  mentioned  as  being  engaged,  not 
married,  and  the  proposals  for  the  deed  placed  to 
the  judge.  Mr.  Poi^ret  states  that  he  was  mar- 
ried, and  Commander  Kirke  is  accused  of  the 

cruelty  and  lust.”  Give  the  devil  his  due  even 
at  the  ‘‘  bloody  assizes.”  H.  E.  M. 

Secunderabad. 

Holland  House  Gen-Fiee  (3^‘‘^  S.  ix.  154.) — 
In  & Q.”  of  Feb.  24,  1866,  a question  is 
asked  as  to  the  origin  of  the  gun  fired  at  11  p.m. 
every  evening  at  Holland  House,  Kensington. 

It  was  commenced  about  the  year  1798,  on  the 
return  of  Henry  Richard  Lord  Holland,  from  his 
tour  in  Spain  and  Italy,  and  is  said  to  be  the  copy 
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of  an  old  custom  in  Spanish  country-houses  to 
show  that  fire-arms  were  kept  as  a warning  to 
robbers.  It  is  quite  true  that  when  the  gun-fire 
was  at  one  time  discontinued  by  the  order  of  the 
late  Lord  Holland^  that  some  of  the  older  in- 
habitants of  Kensington  petitioned  to  have  it  con- 
tinued. John  Tatham,  M.D. 

A Ehsh  Eing-  (3’'^  S.  ix.  194.)  — This  name, 
with  the  explanation  of  its  meaning,  reminded  me 
of  an  illustrative  incident.  Last  summer,  on 
crossing  the  river  at  Barmouth,' North  Wales,  I 
found  in  the  ferry-boat  a ^z^asz-gipsy woman,  who 
had  rings  on  several  of  her  fingers  except  that  on 
which  is  usually  worn  the  marriage  token.  Find- 
ing she  spoke  of  her  husbemd,  I asked  which  was 
her  wedding-ring?  Oh,”  said  she,  laughing, 
^‘1  was  married  with  a rush!”  On  her  leaving 
us,  my  companion  asked  what  she  meant  by  the 
expression ; and  was  not  a little  amused  with  my 
answer.  J.  H. 

Foot-Prints  on  Stones  (3’"'^  S.  ix.  205.)  — 
John  Wesley’s  foot-prints  are  certainly  not  still 
shown  on  his  father’s  tombstone  ” : for  the  suffi- 
cient reason  that  the  surface  on  which  the 
preacher  stood  is  no  longer  visible.  When  I saw 
the  stone  more  than  twenty  years  since,  it  had 
long  been  turned  face  downwards,  and  the  ori- 
ginal inscription  reproduced  on  a new  surface. 
A tolerably  practised  student  of  Wesleyan  me- 
morials, I never  before  heard  of  the  story  related 
by  J.  T.  F.  D. 

Vossius  ^^De  Theologia  Gentili”  S.  vii. 
478.)  — Your  correspondent  H.  B.  C.  desires  to 
know  who  was  the  editor  of  Vossius  De  Theologia 
Gentili,  printed  in  1669,  and  can  find  no  indication 
of  an  editor  to  make  the  third  edition  auctior  et 
emendatior,”  since  the  author  himself  was  //««:«- 
ptTTjs  in  1649.  I have  consulted  the  folio  edition 
of  his  complete  Works,  and  in  vol.  v.  learn  from 
the  Dedication  of  the  treatise  here  referred  to, 
dated  1668,  Hagse,  the  editor  was  his  son,  Isaac 
Vossius  ; who  in  reference  to  this  work  says  : — 

“ Jacuit  itaque  per  mnltos  annos  scriptiun  lioc  inchoa- 
tum  potius  quam  absolutum,  ac  nunc  demum,  quoad  fieri 
potuit,  integrum  sub  illustrissuni  nominis  tui  tutela  in 
iucem  prodire  audet,  a te  sperans  splendorem  quern  ut  a 
scriptore  acciperet  non  permisit  lex  avara  fatorum.” 

Bibliothecar.  Ohetham. 

Stria  (3’’'^  S.  ix.  139.)  — Not  having  time  to 
enter  fully  into  the  reasons,  I can  only  state  briefly 
my  opinion  and  firm  conviction  that  Syria,  the  oc- 
cidental name  of  the  orientaTBelad  el  Sham  (=the 
country  to  the  left),  is  derived  from  Tsor  in  He- 
brew, and  Soor  in  Arabic,  that  is.  Tyre  (=a  rock), 
the  early  emporium  of  trade  between  Asiatics  and 
Europeans  after  Sidon  had  fallen.  Beyroot  has 
now  superseded  both.  Assyria  is  from  the  same 
root,  and  Herodotus  (viii.  63)  can  only  be  under- 


stood as  to  his  description  of  Assyria  by  his  inter- 
change of  the  words  Syria  and  Assyria. 

T.  J.  Bhckton. 

Is  not  Syria  for  Tsyria,  the  country  about  Tsur, 
or  Tyre,  which  was  the  first  Syrian  town  known 
to  the  Greeks  ? Thomas  T.  Dyer. 

Escalop  Shells  S.  viii.  519.)  — On  the 
4th  of  February,  1835,  I was  present  at  the  open- 
ing of  a vault  outside  the  walls  of  Eoine.  It 
contained  several  sarcophagi  of  terra  cotta,  filled 
with  earth  • imbedded  in  which  were  the  skele- 
tons of  the  deceased,  with  many  small  vessels  of 
clay  and  glass,  also  some  bronze  coins,  the 
dates  ranging  from  Augustus  to  Constantine  the 
Great.  Of  one  of  these  skeletons  the  skull  was 
wanting,  no  trace  of  it  could  be  found  but  in  its 
place  were  two  valves  of  a large  pecten.  A 
Eoman  antiquary  present  at  once  pronounced  the 
skeleton  to  be  that  of  a decapitated  Praetorian 
soldier;  and  asserted,  that  it  was  always  cus- 
tomary to  deposit  these  shells  in  place  of  the 
head  in  such  cases.  What  his  authority  for  this 
statement  might  be,  he  did  not  tell  us,  neither 
have  I ever  been  able  to  ascertain  ; but  finding 
the  escalop  shells  in  what  was  probably  a pagan 
interment,  struck  me  at  the  time  as  curious. 

W.  J.  Bernhard  Smith. 

Temple. 

Aeeirmative  and  Negative  Signs  (3"*^  S.  ix. 
137.)  — One  often  hears  this  question  asked.  I 
thinli  that  the  affirmative  is  much  more  often 
used  in  replies  to  questions  than  the  negative,  and 
this,  joined  to  the  fact  that  it  is  easier  and  less 
painful  to  nod  than  rock  the  head  sidewise,  will 
explain  why  the  nod  is  always  yes,  or  a permis- 
sion, and  a side  shake  7io,  or  a refusal.  In  a similar 
way  the  leaning  of  the  head  to  the  side  will  be 
often  seen  to  imply  doubt.  Nations,  however, 
differ  greatly.  In  England  we  wave  an  adieu  ; in 
Wales  the  farewell  is  given  by  pawing  the  air 
with  the  hand,  the  palm  outwards:  this  latter 
form  of  leave-taking  is  frequent  in  Egypt.  An 
Englishman  also  beckons  a person,  whilst  a Greek 
in  hailing  you  to  approach  him,  paws  the  air  just 
as  does  a Celt  in  bidding  good-bye.  Franks,  Turks, 
Greeks,  and  Armenians,  have  all  a different  kind 
of  shrug  to  express  their  ignorance  or  their  care- 
lessness about  anything ; and  the  way  in  which 
most  Orientals  testify  their  disapprobation  is  by  a 
sharp  twisting  of  the  half-opened  palm  near  the 
ear.  The  Turk  and  Turkoman  express  their  per- 
fect liking  of  a thing  by  holding  up  the  hand, 
with  the  tips  of  the  fingers  drawn  closely  together. 

I have  seen  many  other  curious  signs  when  abroad, 
but  beyond  noticing  their  peculiarities  and  mean- 
ings, I attached  no  consequence  to  them.  W.  E. 

Prosper  Twiss  is  not  strictly  correct  in  assum- 
ing that  a shake  of  the  head  from  right  to  left  is 
everywhere  the  sign  of  negation.  In  Greece,  for 
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instance^  tlie  sign  of  negation  is  a toss  of  the  head 
backwards,  or,  in  other  words,  a slight  jerk  up- 
wards of  the  chin,  a gesture  which  is  really  not 
impleasing  when  made  by  a pretty  woman,  rather 
a scarce  animal  in  that  country.  The  language  of 
signs,  or  pantomime,  is,  in  the  countries  bordering 
on  the  Mediterranean,  carried  to  an  extent  of 
which  an  untravelled  Englishman  can  form  no 
conception,  and  some  knowledge  of  this  language 
is  absolutely  necessary.  Thus,  money,  by  the 
poorer  natives  of  Malta  and  Syria,  is  almost  always 
denoted  by  rubbing  the  thumb  over  the  first  bend 
of  the  fore-finger,  as  though  making  an  imaginary 
bread  pellet.  S.  H.  M. 

The  White  Hakt  (3*''*  S.  viii.  536.) — At  this 
reference  is  a paper  on  this  subject,  attributing 
the  sign  to  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  It  is  not  in- 
deed improbable  that  the  White  Hart,  as  the 
badge  of  King  Richard  II.,  as  frequently  shown 
in  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  dates  from  his  reign. 
The  Boar,  for  Richard  III.,  is  still  a frequent 
sign  of  an  inn.  The  Kxight  of  Mokar. 

Yex  of  a Cart  or  Waggon  (3’’'*  S.  ix.  80, 
149.) — A provincial  pronunciation  of  ex  or  ax, 
short  for  the  axle  of  the  wheel.  Common  among 
countrymen.  H.  T.  E. 

Tobacco  and  Smoking  (3'’'^  S.  ix.  1.) — Many 
years  ago  I noticed  the  silence  of  several  travellers 
respecting  the  custom  of  smoking  in  the  East,  and 
have  briefly  mentioned  them  in  my  communica- 
tions to  & Q.”  on  that  subject  (1®^  S.  ii.  154), 
viz.  Marco  Polo,  Rubruquis,  Drake,  Cavendish, 
and  Pigafetta.  Now  Mr.  Thornburt’s  in- 
teresting paper  on  the  silence  of  Shakespeare  re- 
specting smoking  in  an  age  when  we  know  that  it 
certainly  did  exist,  goes  strongly  to  corroborate 
my  assertion  of  its  antiquity,  and  to  answer  those 
who  lay  so  much  stress  on  the  silence  of  the 
above  authors  as  contradicting  the  fact. 

Marco  Polo  is  equally  silent  on  the  subject  of 
the  long  nails  of  Chinese  gentlemen,  and  the  dis- 
torted feet  of  Chinese  ladies ; further,  there  is  not 
even  an  allusion  to  the  use  of  opium.  In  the 
Arabian  Nights,  too,  there  is  not  the  slightest  al- 
lusion to  the  practice  of  smoking,  or  the  use  of 
tobacco  in  any  shape.  Pray  what  means  pouncit- 
box  which  Hotspur’s  friend,  the  popinjay  — 

“ . . . . ever  and  anon 

Gave  his  nose,  then  took’t  away  again.” 

Was  this  a snuff-box  ? A.  C.  M. 

Hindoo  Gods  S.  v.  135,  197,  262.)— In 
the  replies  to  Mr.  Davidson’s  query  given  by  Mr. 
Wood  and  Spal,  allusion  is  made  to  the  tenth  or 
coming  avatar  of  Vishnoo  the  Preserver,  and  it 
may  prove  interesting  to  Mr.  Davidson  and  your 
readers  if  I subjoin  further  particulars  regarding 
the^  incarnation  of  the  Saviour,  whose  reign,  it  is 
believed  by  the  Hindoos,  will  be  universal.  At 


the  end  of  this  the  Kali  Yug,  or  Iron  Age,  the 
fourth  of  the  lesser  periods  of  time  which  combine 
to  form  one  divine  age  or  Maha  (great)  Yug, 
Vishnoo  will  again  appear  in  the  Kalki,  or  Aka- 
lunki  Avatar,  to  restore  order  to  this  earth  prior  to 
its  final  dissolution.  He  is  prefigured  as  armed 
with  the  avenging  sword,  bearing  the  emblem- 
atical discus,  crowned  with  a jewelled  diadem,  and 
mounted  in  royal  apparel  on  a winged  white 
horse,  a kingly  conqueror.  He  will  become  in- 
carnate at  Sumbul  Moradabad,  in  the  north- 
western provinces  of  India,  and  will  be  born  of  a 
pure  virgin ; hence  a halmiki,  “ without  shame  or 
reproach  ” — the  spotless  one.  He  will  level  all 
distinctions  of  caste,  will  utterly  destroy  evil- 
doers, and  will  establish  universal  happiness,  until 
the  consummation  of  things  temporal.  G.  W. 

Slang  Phrases  : Up  at  Harwich  ” (3^^*  S.  ix. 
155.)  — I am  unwilling  that  the  saying  “Up  at 
Harwich  ” should  remain  a query  unanswered. 
The  phrase  is  common  enough  in  the  eastern 
counties,  but  has  nothing  in  reality  to  do  with 
“Harwich.”  The  similarity  of  sound  has  here  led 
to  confusion.  The  expression  is,  “ Up  at  barrage, 
or  harriage,”  and  it  is  used  to  express  a state  of 
confusion  and  disorder,  like  “all  at  sixes  and 
sevens.”  It  is  common  enough  in  these  parts  to 
hear  a person  who  is  in  any  perplexity  or  confu- 
sion with  his  affairs,  or  household,  to  complain 
that  he  is  “ all  up  at  barrage.”  The  etymology  is 
obscure : I am  not  satisfied  with  any  derivation 
that  I have  met  with,  and  shall  attempt  none. 

E.  0.  H. 

I do  not  know  whether  it  will  in  any  way  illus- 
trate this  phrase  to  record  an  expletive  in  frequent 
use  by  the  old  housekeeper  at  my  first  boarding 
. school.  It  is  sixty  years  since,  and  the  old  lady 
dated  some  sixty  years  earlier;  e.  g.  “What  are 
you  doing  there,  you  boy  ? My  heart  at  Harwich 
if  I come  after  you,”  &c.  &c.  I have  never  heard 
it  since.  A.  Pr. 

Dover. 

Jewish  Human  Sacrifices  (3'’‘*  S.  ix.  144.)  — 
In  sober  earnestness  may  I ask,  what  can  Mr.  W. 
Pinkerton  mean  ? He  says, — 

“The  Jews  were  charged  with  stealing  Christian  chil- 
dren, to  sacrifice  them  as  burnt  offerings  to  Jehovah,  ac- 
cording to  the  Jewish  law  >f  Moses,  ivhich,  if  it  did  not 
actually  enjoin,  decidedly  'permitted  human  sacrifices^ 

In  what  part  of  the  Pentateuch  is  such  an  injunc- 
tion or  permission  to  be  found  ? Every  permitted 
sacrifice  is  prescribed,  and  all  others  are  solemnly 
forbidden.  The  massacre  of  the  Jews  at  Damascus 
in  1840  was  on  a pretence  of  murder,  and  not  of 
“ the  very  same  crime,”  i.  e.  offering  Christians 
“ as  burnt  offerings  to  Jehovah.”  I read  the 
whole  of  the  alleged  evidence  ; there  was  nothing 
on  which  a reasonable  accusation  could  be  founded. 
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Mr.  Pinkerton  could  not  speak  of  tke  charge  as 
lie  does  if  he  had  not  forgotten  the  particulars. 

Lilies. 

Mother  Shipton  S.  ix.  137.)  — Mother 
Shipton  was  a conspicuous  object  among  the  wax 
figures^  not  in  Westminster  Abbey,  hut  in  Mrs. 
Salmon’s  once  popular  exhibition  in  Fleet  Street. 
She  was  an  especial  favourite  with  the  juvenile 
visitors,  as  she  used  to  put  out  her  leg  and  kick 
the  shins  of  any  one  who  approached  her  near 
enough.  A.  Pr. 

White  used  eor  Mourning  (3’’'^  S.  vii.  458 
viii.  506 ; ix.  87,  144.) — It  is  customary  in  nearly 
all  parts  of  Greece  when  a young  man  or  woman 
dies  unmarried^  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the 
family  to  whom  he  or  she  belonged,  to  follow  the 
cofiin,  wearing  a broad  white  crape  across  the  left 
shoulder  towards  the  right  hip,  not  only  as  a mark 
of  mourning,  but  also  as  a sign  of  the  innocence  and 
youth  of  the  deceased.  In  case  the  dead  is  of  an 
advanced  age  the  crape  must  be  of  black  colour. 

Ehodokanakis, 

The  Lincolnshire  Demby  (3''*^  S.  ix.  59.)  — 
I have  waited  some  weeks  to  see  a reply  to  this 
inquiry;  and  now,  for  want  of  better,  send  the  best 
information  I possess  : — It  seems  that  many  years 
ago,  when  no  rectors  or  vicars,  and  few  gentlemen, 
resided  in  the  flat  country  of  Lincolnshire,  and 
farmers  easily  lived,  and  even  grew  rich,  in  that 
fertile  district,  there  existed  in  the  parish  of  Hol- 
beach  a set  of  men,  few  in  number  perhaps,  who 
led  most  wild  and  dissipated  lives.  There  were 
four,  in  particular,  who  were  remarkable  as  Ipvers 
of  whist,  as  well  as  of  practical  jokes  of  a very 
equivocal  character ; and  one  of  these  men  being  on 
one  occasion  asked  if  he  was  ready  for  a rubber  of 
whist,  said — A^es,  dead  or  alive.”  In  due  course 
he  died,  and  his  saying  was  remembered  by  his 
desperate  companions ; and  the  most  probable  ac- 
count is,  not  that  his  corpse  was  disinterred,  but 
that  being  left  in  the  church  (as  was  the  custom 
then)  until  a locomotive  parson  came  along  to 
bury  it,  these  three  companions  in  their  cups  went 
into  the  church,  and  taking  the  corpse  out  of  the 
cofiin,  placed  it  at  the  communion  table  to  play 
dumby  with  them  at  whist.  Of  course  I cannot 
say  how  much  of  this  is  true,  but  it  is  the  most 
probable  account  I ever  heard  of  a shocking  folly, 
which  no  doubt  was  committed  in  some  shape.  I 
could  give  the  names.  Eliza  Cook  has  made  this 
the  subject  of  a poem. 

By  way  of  exhibiting  the  practical  j oking  of  the 
day,  it  is  said  that  these  men,  on  turning  out  one 
night  from  a public  house,  saw  a waggon  load  of 
wool  standing  opposite  to  the  church,  and  that 
they  unloaded  it,  and  piled  it  up  (some  say  and 
the  waggon,  too)  on  the  roof  of  the  church,  where 
it  was  to  be  seen  the  next  day.  It  is  sometimes 
added  (perhaps  to  make  the  story  better)  that  one  ! 


of  these  workmen  was  much  surprised  to  find  the 
next  day  that  it  was  Ms  wool. 

It  is  also  said,  that  one  fine  morning,  very  early, 
a farmer  rode  into  Holbeach,  and  to  his  own  farm 
in  the  marsh,  in  great  haste,  and  on  a remarkable 
pony,  in  a heavy  foam.  His  men  were  on  the 
point  of  carrying  his  hay;  he  cut  the  pony’s 
throat;  the  haystack  was  built  upon  the  body. 
In  a brief  while  some  men  followed  in  hot  pursuit, 
but  finding  him  quietly  at  his  farming  business, 
and  no  apparent  means  of  any  hasty  or  new  arrival, 
they  concluded  that  he  was  not  the  man  they 
wanted,  and  went  away.  It  is  said  that  this 
farmer  rode  the  pony  down  from  London  that 
night,  and  had  committed  some  crime  or  other, 
but  what  it  was  is  not  known,  althougb  often  con- 
jectured. Harold  C. 

Professional  Nightmare  (3"^^  S.  ix.  154),  is 
I imagine,  not  uncommon.  For  myself,  I can  say, 
that  it  almost  invariably  takes  the  form  of  not 
getting  to  the  organ  in  time,  stops  being  out  of 
order,  wind  failing,  or  the  like.  Organist. 

Mint  Marks  on  French  Coins  (3*‘‘^  S.  ix.  79, 
167.) — In  addition  to  what  I sent  a few  days  ago, 
I have  found  the  following  French  mint  marks 
{Bonneville,  1806) : — 

C,  Caen. 

E,  Tours. 

H,  La  Eochelle. 

J (the  same  as  I). 

B,B,  Strasbourg. 

MI,  Marseille. 

A cow,  Pau. 

These  are  the  old  marks,  not  mentioned  by 
W.  S.  J. 

In  conformity  with  the  Order  of  the  10  jprai- 
rial,  an  XI.,  the  number  of  the  mints  was  re- 
duced to  16  (to  last  three  years.)  I give  them : 

A,  Paris,  a cock. 

B,  Rouen,  Paschal  larmb. 

I),  Lyon,  a fiy. 

G,  Geneva,  a lion. 

H,  La  Rochelle,  S.B.  (initials  of  the  Director). 

J,  Limoges,  2 clasped  hands. 

K,  Bordeaux,  a fish. 

L,  Bayonne,  a tulip. 

M,  Toulouse,  a cow. 

Q,  Perpignan,  bunch  of  grapes. 

T,  Nantes,  an  anchor, 

U,  Turin,  a heart. 

B, B,  Strasburg,  an  ear  of  corn. 

C, C,  Genoa,  prow  of  ancient  vessel. 

MI,  Marseilles,  mullet  of  6. 

W,  Lille,  a caduceus. 

The  letters  are  the  marks  peculiar  to  the  mints. 
The  figures,  &c.,  are  the  marks  ^'des  directeurs 
actuels.”  John  Davidson. 

P.S. — I hope  some  correspondent  will  continue 
the  series  up  to  the  present  time. 


M,  Toulouse. 

O,  Riom. 

U,  (same  as  V). 
W,  Lille. 

C,  C,  Besancon. 
9,  Rennes. 
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NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

History  of  Scandinavia  from  the  Early  Times  of  the 
Northmen,  the  Sea  Kings,  and  Vikings  to  the  present 
Day.  By  Professor  Paul  C.  Sinding,  of  Copenhagen, 
formerly  Professor  of  the  Scandinavian  Language  and 
Literature  in  the  University  of  New  York.  First  Eng- 
lish Edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  largely  augmented. 
(Published  by  the  Author.) 

Although  called  on  the  title-page  “ first  ” English  edi- 
tion, this  is  we  believe  really  the  ninth  edition,  of  Professor 
Sinding’s  history,  for  eight  editions  of  it  have  been  called 
for,  and  exhausted  in  America.  The  reason  of  this  success 
is  sufficiently  obvious,  in  the  fact  that  the  work  contains  a 
large  mass  of  trustworthy  information,  written,  though  the 
author  is  a Dane,  in  good  plain  English,  upon  a subject 
which  has  been  but  little  touched  upon  by  English  writers. 
The  book  opens  with  an  interesting  account  of  the  early 
history  of  the  Norsemen,  their  Mythology,  their  Skalds, 
their  Runes,  social  condition,  way-faring  life,  their  foreign 
expeditions,  and  among  these  their  discovery  of  Ame- 
rica ; and  then  traces  the  history  of  Scandinavia  down 
to  the  close  of  the  late  cruel  and  most  unjustifiable  on- 
slaught upon  Denmark.  If  our  American  brethren  found 
Professor  Sinding’s  History  one  of  great  interest,  how 
much  more  so  must  it  be  to  the  people  of  England,  con- 
nected as  their  historj^  is  in  so  man}’-  ways  with  that  of 
the  Norsemen  ? 

Monograms,  Ancient  and  Modeni  ; their  History  and  Art- 
Treatment  : ivith  Examples  collected  and  designed  by 
John  Eliot  Hodgkin,  F.S.A.  (Longman.) 

Mr.  Hodgkin  agrees  with  the  Wise  Man  of  Old,  that 
“ there  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun and  asserts  that 
the  devices  of  which  his  book  treats,  and  which,  after  a 
slumber  of  about  two  centuries,  have  sprung  anew  to  life, 
belong  really  to  the  early  ages  of  the  world ; and  are  but 
the  feeble  descendants  of  Greek,  or  perhaps  of  Egyptian 
parents.  Starting  from  the  monograms  on  the  coins  of 
the  Greek  cities,  he  treats  briefly  and  clearly  of  the 
Christian  monograms ; the  monograms  of  the  Carlo- 
vingian  sovereigns  ; the  merchants’  marks  of  the  Middle 
Ages — among  the  last  traces  of  which  are  the  devices  on 
the  well-known  tradesmen’s  tokens  ; then  glances  at  the 
monograms  of  the  early  artists,  and  the  devices  of  the 
old  printers  ; and  brings  his  sketch  to  a close  with  some 
remarks  on  the  modern  mania  for  monograms.  But  to 
many,  the  curious  and  beautiful  illustrations  which  Mr. 
Hodgkin  furnishes  will  prove  by  no  means  the  least  in- 
teresting portion  of  this  quaint  little  volume,  which, 
fitly  printed  in  the  shape  of  a shield,  is  reaUy  a curiosity 
of  literature. 

Index  to  Printed  Pedigrees  contained  in  County  and  Local 

Histories,  and  in  the  more  Important  Genealogical  Col- 
lections. By  Charles  Bridges.  Part  1.  (J.  Russell 

Smith.) 

The  value  of  such  an  Index  to  all  parties  interested  in 
family  historj^,  or  who  majr  have  occasion  to  investigate 
questions  of  descent,  is  so  obvious,  that  we  may  content 
ourselves  with  announcing  Mr.  Bridges’s  Index  to  Printed 
Pedigrees. 

McCulloch’s  Geographical  Dicti oxary. — We  are 
glad  to  announce  that  the  first  volume  of  a new  and  care- 
fullj’’  revised  edition,  of  this  most  useful  Dictionary,  will 
be  published  in  April  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Frederick 
Martin,  author  of  The  Statesmans  Year  Book. 

Mr.  Shaw’s  Illuminated  Drawings. — Those  of  our 
readers  who  have  not  j^et  seen  these  interesting  Works, 
should  lose  no  time  in  going  to  No.  196,  Piccadilly,  as 
the  Exhibition  will  very  shortly  close. 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 

Particulars  of  price, &c.,  of  the  following  book  to  be  sent  direct  to  the 
gentleman  by  whom  it  is  required,  whose  name  and  address  are 
given  for  that  purpose  : — 

Scott’s  Life  op  Napoleon  Buonaparte.  Vol.  IX.  Edinburgh,  1827. 
Wanted  by  Sholto  V.  Hare,  Esq.,  Clifton  Park,  Bristol. 


ta  Ctirre^poiilrent^. 

Darby  and  Joan.  This  phrase  takes  its  origin  from  the  old  ballad 
so  entitled,  said  by  some  to  be  the  production  of  Matthew  Prior  (see  our 
1st  S.  iv.  196);  by  others  attributed  to  Henry  Woodfall,  the  first  of  the 
printei's  of  that  name,  see  our  2nd  S.  xi.  300. 

War  op  the  Roses.  We  do  not  know  that  our  Liverpool  Correspon- 
dent ivill  anywhere  find  a better  account  of  the  brawl  in  the  Temple  Gar- 
den that  eventually  sent  — 

“ between  the  red  rose  and  the  white, 

Thousands  of  souls  to  death  and  deadly  night,” 
than  in  Shakespear's  King  Henry  VI.,  Part  First,  Act  II.  Sc.  IV. 

The  article  on  Prehistoric  Man,  &c.,  next  week  if  possible. 

Flig-awav  will  find  notices  of  the  Cucking  Stool  in  every  book  on 
Popular  Antiquities. 

W.  W.  “As  mad  as  a hatter"  has  never  been  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained. Some  speculations  as  to  its  meaning  will  be  found  in  “ N.  & Q.” 
3rd  S.  V.  25,  64,125. 

W.  W.  C.’s  query  is  under  examination. 

L.  E.  (Bradford ■).  The  valuable  work  on  English  Medals  by  that  dis- 
tinguished numismatist,  Mr.  Hawkins,  the  late  Keeper  of  the  Medals  in 
the  British  Museum,  is,  we  believe,  nearly  ready  for  publication. 

Cure  of  Cancer  by  a blacksmith  near  Reading.  S-  C.  is  anxious  for 
information  on  this  subject.  The  query  is  scarcely  suited  to  our  vages, 
but  we  should  be  glad  to  procure  the  information  for  S.  C if  possible. 

Cykil.  The  phrase  "To  go  on  tick"  wa^  in  use  at  least  a century 
before  Lord  Holt  used  it,  for  it  occurs  in  Decker's  Gull’s  Hornbook, 

1609.  /See*‘N.  & Q.”  2nd  S.  viii.  492 For  some  account  of  Dr. 

Thoma.s  Deacon,  see  our  1st  S.  xii.  85;  2nd  S.  i.  175;  iii.  479;  iv.  476 

The"  Maxims  of  Tom  Thumb  and  Dr.  Doolittle"  tve  take  to  be  purely 
imaginary  productions. 

T.  H.  Ward  (Oxford).  “ God  tempers  the  vnnd  to  the  shorn  lamb," 
is  a French  proverb ; see  “N.  & Q.”  1st  S.  i.  357,  418;  vii.  193. 

“Notes. 1c  Queries”  is  registeredfor  transmission  abroad. 


Now  being  exhibited  at  196,  PICCADILLY,  two  doors  from 
St.  James’s  Church, 

(THE  COLLECTION  OF  ILLUMINATED 

JL  DRAWINGS,  by  HENRY  SHAW,  ESQ.,  F.S.A.,  &c. 

Open  daily  from  9 a.bi.  to  dusk.  Admission,  One  Shilling. 


nnOICE,  USEFUL,  and  CURIOUS  BOOKS, 

VA  Engraved  Portraits,  also  Topographical  Prints  on  Beds,  Berks, 
Bucks.  Cambridge,  and  Channel  Islands,  in  J.  RUS  sELL  SMITH’S 
CATALOGUE  tor  March.  Sent  for  a postage  label. 

36,  Soho  Square,  London. 


A NCIENT  and  MODERN  COINS,  MEDALS, 

/A  &c. MR.  C.  R.  TAYLOR,  2,  Montague  Street,  Russell 

Square,  respectfully  announces  that  he  has  an  extensive  Colk-ction  of 
the  above  articles  for  selection  on  moderate  terms.  Also,  fine  Proofs 
and  Pattern  Pieces,  Cabinets,  Numismatic  Books,  &c. 

Articles  can  be  forwarded  to  any  part  of  the  Country  for  inspection. 
Coins,  &e.,  bought  or  exchanged,  and  every  information  given  in  reply 
to  communications  addressed  as  above.  Attendance  daily  from  10  a.m. 


Preparing  for  immediate  issue.  Part  II.  (D— I.)  of 

A CATALOGUE  of  RARE  and  VALUABLE 

i:l_  OLD  BOOKS,  English  and  Foreign,  in  every  Department  of 
Literature,  and  marked  at  unprecedented  Low  Prices  : being  a further 
Selection  from  the  Extensive  Stock  of 

J.  & W.  BOONE,  29,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W. 

P.S.  Enclose  Two  Stamps,  with  Name  and  Address,  for  Catalogue. 


Interesting  Library  of  the  late  Rev.  James  Morton. 

Messrs,  puttick  & simpson  win  sell  by 

AUCTION,  at  their  House,  47,  Leicester  Square,  W.C.  (West 
Side),  un  MONDAY,  March  26,  and  the  three  following  days,  the 
LIBRARY  of  the  late  REV.  JAMES  MORTON,  B.D.,  Prebendary  of 
Lincoln,  and  Vicar  of  Holbeach  ; comprising  numerous  books  of  in- 
terest to  the  Antiquary  and  Archseologist,  Chap-books  and  v\  orks  il- 
lustrative of  Folk  Lore,  English  and  Foreign.  Transactions  of  the 
learned  Societies,  and  publications  of  Printing  Clubs,  Philology,  Dic- 
tionaries, Grammars,  &c.,  Anglo-Saxon  books,  and  interesting  mk^el- 
lanies  in  all  branches  of  literature.  Catalogues  sent  on  receipt  of  Two 
Stamps. 
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NOTES ; — Irish  Literary  Periodicals,  231  — The  Cave  Man, 
and  Pre-Historic  Age,  233  — Classical  Repartee,  234  — 
“ The  Hunting  of  Badlewe  ” — Honey  used  instead  of 
Sugar  — Names  — Curious  Epitaphs— Confusion  of  Similes 

— Autograph  of  Marie-Antoinette,  235. 

QUERIES:  — Nabuchodonosor,  or  Nebuchadnezzar,  236  — 
Caruca,  or  Carucata,  in  Domesday,  Ih. — Anonymous  — 
Artistic  — Bacstrom’s  Polar  Voyage  — David  Barbut  — 
Baronets  of  Ireland  — Churchill  the  Poet  — Chantry 
Chapels  — Chequers,  an  Inn  Sign  — Giotto,  the  Painter  — 
Greek  Carrier  — Outliers  — Paris  Breviary  — Ann,  Coun- 
tess of  Pembroke,  &c.  — Miss  Priscilla  Pointer  of  Lich- 
field — One  of  Raphael’s  Madonnas  — Schomberg  Family 

— Yitulus  Aureus,  237. 

Queries  with  Ansv^ees  : — Pet  Names  — Lines  on  Convo- 
cation—Roche  Abbey  — Hood’s  “Month  of  November,” 
239. 

REPLIES:  — The  Otelle,  240  — Parish  Registers  and  Pro- 
bate Courts,  243  — Autographs  in  Books,  244  — The  Cross, 
76.  — Old  Leathersellers’  Hall  — The  Mitre  Tavern  and 
Dr.  Johnson  — Portrait  of  Shakspeare  — Bonar  — Atlantic 
Telegraph  Cable  — Besique  — Wigton  Peerage  — Judge  In- 
gleby — Mother -in-Law- Ash-leaf  Superstition  — Worm 
of  Linton  — Daughter : Dafter  — Vice-Admiral  Goodson— 
Mediaeval  Churches  within  the  Boundary  of  Roman  Camps 

— Court  Etiquette — Cock-sure — West  Walton:  “The 
Babes  in  the  Wood”  — Maria,  Countess  Marshal  — Eliza- 
beth Barrett  Browning — Siris  = Tar  Water  — Turkish 
Tombstone  in  the  Temple  — Extraordinary  Feat  of  Me- 
mory — St.  James’s  Lutheran  Chapel — Sir  Walter  Scott 
and  Melrose  —Piccadilly,  245. 

Notes  on  Books,  &c. 


IRISH  LITERARY  PERIODICALS.’^ 

AncelVs  Monthly  Military  Companion^  containing 
communications  relative  to  tLe  Standing  Orders, 
and  Plans,  and  Treatises,  on  Fortifications,  for  tlie 
Use  of  the  Officers  of  the  Army.  By  S.  Ancell. 
Dublin,  1801 — 2.  8yo. 

The  first  numbers  in  September,  1801,  and  the  others 
on  the  14th  of  each  month,  bj^  the  Compiler.  Printed  by 
John  Jones,  90,  Bride  Street,  88  pages.  Price  2s.  2c?.  per 
number.  A copy  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  IV eeldy  Pantheon,  or  Gefneral  Peyertory  of 
Politics,  Arts,  Science,  Literature,  ^c.,  commenced 
in  June,  1801,  ended  in  December,  1809.  Gil- 
bert & Hodges,  Dublin,  1801 — 9.  8vo. 

Universal  Magazine.  Dublin,  1802.  12mo. 

Commenced  March,  1802.  The  number  for  May  (No. 
3),  says  that  in  future  it  will  appear  in  an  enlarged  form. 
The  first  numbers  contain  36  pages,  with  music,  plates 
(coloured),  essays,  poems,  &c.  The  preface  to  No.  I.  is 
only  signed  L.  A copy  in  the  British  Museum. 

New  Magazine.  Ireland's  Mirror,  a Chronicle 
of  the  Times.  Charles,  Mary  Street.  Commenced 
in  May,  1804,  ended  in  December,  1805.  Dublin, 
1804—5.  8vo. 

An  attempt  to  revive  Ireland's  Mirror  was  njade  in 
J anuary,  1806,  with  an  addition  to  the  title  of  the  word 
“ Masonic,”  but  after  three  or  four  publications  it  died 


* Continued  from  p.  175. 


out.  In  the  British  Museum,  but  imperfect ; vol.  i.  only 
wanting  part  of  preface  and  pp.  1 — 6,  vfith  some  of  the 
engravings. 

The  Anonymous.  Dublin,  1807.  Folio. 

Commenced  Dec.  23,  1806.  No.  24,  May  30,  1807. 
Printed  for  N.  Mahon,  111,  Grafton  Street.  A copy  in 
the  British  Museum. 

The  Irish  Magazine,  or  Asylum  of  Neglected 
Biography,  edited  and  published  by  W alter  Cox, 
in  8 vols.  8vo,  commenced  in  November,  1807, 
ended  in  December,  1815.  A perfect  copy  is  rarely 
met  with.  Dublin,  1807 — 15. 

In  the  British  Museum,  imperfect. 

The  New  Magazine,  Dublin  Museum,  or  Enter- 
taining Pocket  Companion,  published  by  Charles, 
Mary  Street,  commenced  and  ended  in  1807,  1 
vol.  (all  published).  Dublin,  1807.  12mo. 

The  CyclopcBdian  Magazine,  and  Dublin  Monthly 
Register  of  History,  Literature  and  Arts,  and 
Science,  commenced  in  January,  1807,  ended  in 
December,  1808.  Dublin,  1807 — 8.  8vo. 

A copy  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  Belfast  Magazine,  edited  by  Dr.  Wm. 
Drennan;  commenced  in  1808,  ended  in  June, 
1813.  Belfast,  1808—13.  8vo. 

The  Dublin  Satirist.  Dublin,  1809 — 10.  8vo. 

Published  by  Charles,  Mary  Street.  Commenced  Nov. 
1809,  ended  March  1810.  Rare. 

The  Supernatural  Magazine.  Dublin,  1809. 
8vo. 

It  was  published  monthly  by  Wilkinson  and  Cowdness, 
Wood  Street,  Dublin  ; the  first  number  in  June,  the  last 
in  September,  1809.  A copy  in  the  British  Museum,  but 
imperfect,  wanting  a few  pages  at  the  end. 

The  Hibernia  Magazine,  printed  at  the  Hiber- 
nian Press  Office,  commenced  in  January,  1810, 
ended  in  June,  1811.  Dublin,  1810 — 11.  8vo. 

The  second  volume  of  this  Magazine  took  the  addi- 
tional title  of  “ The  Dublin  Monthly  Panorama,”  which 
latter  journal  having  “ died  out,”  was  said  to  have  merged 
into  the  Hibernia  Magazine.  Some  copies  are  on  large 
paper  with  coloured  plates. 

The  Dublin  Monthly  Panorama,  P.  Smith,  Col- 
lege Green,  commenced  in  January,  1810,  and 
ended  in  July  same  year,  when  it  merged  in  the 
Hibernia  Magazine  of  that  year.  Dublin,  1810. 
8vo. 

In  the  British  Museum,  in  3 vols. 

The  Political  Register,  or  Monthly  Magazine. 
Kelly,  Dublin,  1810.  8vo. 

The  Munster  Farmer's  Magazine,  conducted  by 
a Committee  of  the  Cork  Institution ; commenced 
its  career  in  April,  1811,  and  ended  it  in  December, 
1813.  Cork,  1811—13.  8vo. 

The  Irish  Dramatic  Censor.  Dublin,  1811 — 12. 
12mo. 

In  the  British  Museum,  six  numbers  only,  published 
by  O’Callaghan  of  Crow  Street. 
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The  Milesian  Magazine,  or  Irish  Monthly 
Gleaner.  Dublin^  1812 — 20.  8vo. 

Edited  by  Dr.  Brenan.  It  commenced  in  1812,  and 
ended  in  1820  : very  rare  and  most  eccentric.  There  is 
an  imperfect  copy  in  the  British  Museum,  1812  to  1825. 
Nos.  1 to  16  with  MSS.  notes.  No.  15  wants  pp.  3 — 6. 
After  July,  1812,  this  work  appeared  quarterly,  and  sub- 
sequently at  irregular  periods. 

The  Dublin  Magazine,  or  Monthly  Memorialist ; 
commenced  in  November^  1812,  and  ended  in  De- 
cember, 1813  (contains  several  curious  notices  of 
tbe  Kilkenny  Theatricals).  Dublin,  1812 — 13. 
8vo. 

The  Monthly  Museum,  or  Dublin  Literary  Re- 
pertory of  Arts,  Science,  Literature,  and  Miscel- 
laneous Information,  published  by  Nolan,  in  2 vols. ; 
the  first  appeared  in  October,  1813,  the  last  in 
December,  1814.  Dublin,  1813 — 14.  8vo. 

A copy  in  the  British  Museum,  imperfect. 

The  Dublin  Rolitical  Review.  Dublin,  1813. 
4to. 

Published  and  edited  bj''  Frederick  William  Conway, 
and  set  up  mainly  for  the  advocacy  of  the  Veto  Measure. 
The  first  number  published  6th  February,  1813  ; the  last 
1st  May,  1813. 

The  Munster  Olive  Branch.  Cork,  1814. 

Only  one  number  published  in  August  of  this  year. 

Dublin  Examiner,  or  Monthly  Journal  of  Science, 
Litei'oture,  and  Art,  published  by  Hodges  & Co., 
College  Green  5 commenced  in  May,  1816,  and 
ended  in  January,  1817.  Several  articles  of 
considerable  ability  appeared  in  this  Magazine. 
Dublin,  1816.  8vo. 

The  Catholicon.  Dublin,  1817.  8vo. 

Dublin  Library  Catalogue,  p.  96.  Nos.  20  and  21 
only,  bound  with  others  in  the  Library’s  Collection  of 
Pamphlets,  vol.  xlvii. 

The  Ulster  Register.  A Political  and  Literary 
Magazine,  edited  by  J.  Lawless.  Belfast,  1816 — 
17.- 

In  the  British  Museum.  Imperfect,  Nos.  1,  2,  and  4, 
vol.  i. ; No.  3,  vol.  ii. ; No.  59,  vol.  iii. 

The  Anti-Unionist  Weekly  Magazine.  Dublin, 

1818.  4to. 

A very  ably  written  and  well-conducted  periodical. 
Commenced  31st  Januaiy,  1818 ; ended  30th  May,  1818. 

The  Literary  and  Political  Examine)'.  Cork, 
1818. 

Commenced  in  February,  and  ended  in  May,  1818. 

Belfast  General  and  Commercial  Directory  for 

1819,  with  a Directory  and  History  of  Lisburn. 

"With  a View  and  Plan  of  Belfast  by  T.  Brad- 
shaw. Belfast,  1819.  12m  0. 

In  the  British  Museum.  Imperfect. 

The  Neio  Hibernian  Magazine,  published  by 
Tute,  Dublin,  price  I5.  3f?,^  commenced  in  July, 


1820,  and  ended  same  year.  Dublin,  1820 — 1. 
8yo. 

The  Dublin  Magazine,  or  General  Repertoi'y  of 
Philosophy,  Belles  Lettres,  and  Miscellaneous  In- 
formation. Dublin,  1820.  8vo. 

This  very  well  conducted  and  ably  written  Magazine 
began  in  January,  and  ended  in  December,  1820.  Bare; 
quoted  in  a recent  Catalogue,  10s. 

The  Marvellous  Magazine,  published  by  Charles, 
Mary  Street,  in  2 vois.  (all  published).  Dublin, 
1822.  12mo. 

The  Dublin  Inquisitor,  published  by  Archer, 
commenced  in  January,  1821,  ended  the  same 
year.  Dublin,  1821.  8vo. 

No  more  published.  In  the  British  Museum. 

The  Gleaner,  or  Lady  and  Gentleman' s Maga- 
zine, published  by  Cumming,  &c.,  price  hd. ; 
commenced  January  6th,  1821,  ended  same  year. 
Dublin,  1821.  12mo. 

One  vol.  published. 

The  Morning  Visitor;  or,  Breakfast-Table  Com- 
panion. Dublin,  1822.  8vo. 

In  British  Museum,  imperfect,  wanting  No.  116. 

The  North  West  of  Ireland  Society  Magazine. 
Published  weekly  for  the  Society  by  Kempsen, 
Deny,  price  2c?.  Derry,  1822 — 25.  4to. 

This  Journal,  devoted  chiefly  to  agricultural  subjects 
and  industrial  pursuits,  commenced  in  November,  1822, 
and  came  to  an  end  on  May  18th,  1825,  with  the  publi- 
cation of  the  26th  number. 

Nolan's  Theatrical  Observer,  published  daily  by 
J.  J.  Nolan,  Suffolk  Street,  commenced  in  July, 
1822,  ended  in  April,  1823.  12mo. 

The  Emerald.  Dublin,  1823.  8vo. 

Copied  from  the  Dublin  Library  Catalogue,  p.  105, 
where  Nos.  1 and  2 only,  bound  with  other  worlcs  in  a 
Collection  of  Pamphlets,  vol.  Ixviii. 

The  Gridiron,  published  by  Connolly,  Mary’s 
Abbey.  Dublin,  1823.  8vo. 

This  Magazine  appeared  in  December,  1823,  and  died 
out  after  a few  publications.  It  was  published  weekly, 
price  ‘l\d.  " 

The  Immortal  Memory  Magazine,  or  Monthly 
Protestant  Register  of  Important  Events.  Gregory, 
D’Olier  Street.  Dublin,  1823.  8vo. 

The  Williamite' s Magazine,  or  Protestant  Advo- 
cate for  Civil  and  Religious  Liberty.  Dublin, 
1823'.  8vo. 

Printed  by  John  Jones,  Great  George  Street,  price  8c?., 
pp.  34.  Commenced  Jan.  1,  1823,  ended  March  same 
year.  In  the  British  Museum.  Apparently  imperfect. 

The  Rushlight,  printed  and  published  by  Clarke 
and  Hope,  of  Belfast,  price  3(?.  Belfast,  1824 — 5. 
4to. 

A Chartist  weekly  literary  publication,  very  cleverly 
and  honestl}^  written,  chiefly  by  mechanics,  and  edited  by 
Hope,  a journeyman  printer. 
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The  Duhliii  Philosophical  Journal  and  Scientific 
Pevievj.  Dublin,  1825.  8vo. 

In  the  British  Museum,  No.  1 only. 

Captain  Rock  in  London;  or  Chief tahis  Ga- 
zette. London,  1825.  4to. 

One  volume  all  published.  Commenced  on  March  5, 
1825,  ended  Dec.  31,  1827.  Though  printed  and  pub- 
lished in  London,  it  was  essentially  Irish  in  its  tone  and 
object.  Bare. 

Roister^ s Magazine,  published  in  Corh  ; largely 
contributed  to  by  the  late  John  Windele,  Esq. 
commenced  in  February,  1826,  ended  in  March, 
1830.  It  extended  to  3 vols.  Dublin,  1826 — 30. 

In  the  British  Museum,  imperfect.  Only  the  two  vols. 
for  1826. 

A Wreath  from  the  Emerald  Isle.  A New- 
Year’s  Gift  for  1826,  edited  by  P.  D.  Hardy. 
Dublin,  1826.  12mo. 

In  the  British  Museum.  A small  volume,  pp.  150,  of 
tales,  poems,  &c.,  intended  for  the  first  of  a yearly  series. 

Captain  Rock,  or  the  Chieftain'’ s Gazette,  pub- 
lished by  Robins,  1827.  8vo. 

An  unsuccessful  attempt  to  revive  the  Gazette  of  1825. 

The  Catholic  Miscellany.  London,  1828.  8vo. 

Though  printed  and  nominally  published  in  London, 
was  virtually  an  Irish  periodical.  When  The  London 
and  Duhlin  Magazine  ceased  in  June,  1828,  its  principal 
writers  became  contributors  to  the  Catholic  Miscellany. 

Hibernian  Cgnstitutional  Magazine.  8vo.  No 
price  or  date,  but  circa  1829. 

Copied  from  the  Catalogue  of  the  Dublin  Library, 
p.  103.  Bound  up  Avith  other  Avorks  in  a vol.  of  pamphlets, 
No.  Ixxviii. 

The  Dublin  Literary  Gazette;  or  Weekly  Chro- 
nicle of  Criticism,  Belles  Lettres,  and  Fine  Arts  ; 
from  January  to  June,  1830,  inclusive.  Dublin, 
1830.  8vo. 

Continued  as  a Monthly  Magazine  under  the  title  of 
the  National  Magazine.  Dublin,  1830.  8vo.  In  the 
British  Museum,  July  to  Dec.  1830,  and  No.  1 of  vol.  ii. 
No  more  published. 

The  National  Magazine,  published  monthly  by 
Wakeman,  in  2 vols.  Dublin,  1830—1. 

This  very  aaxII  Avritten  and  cleverly  conducted  periodical 
commenced  in  July,  1830,  and  ended  in  1831. 

The  Belfast  Co-operative  Magazine.  Belfast, 
1830.  8vo.  ’ 

The  first  and  last  number  appeared  in  January,  1830. 

The  Dublin  Weekly  Gazette,  or  Weekly  Chronicle 
of  Criticism,  Belles  Lettres,  and  Fine  AHs.  Dublin, 
1830.  4to. 

The  Limerick  Magazine.^  1830.  8vo. 

Copied  frona  the  Catalogue^  of  the  Dublin  Library, 
p.  103,  Avhere  it  is  bound  up  Avith  other  Avorks,  in  a Ami. 
of  pamphlets.  No.  Ixxvi.  The  first  number  is  not  stated. 

The  Bible  Christian,  designed  to  advocate  the 
sulficiency  of  Scripture,  and  the  right  of  private 


judgment  on  matters  of  faith.  Belfast,  1830 — 36. 
12mo. 

In  the  British  Museum,  imperfect,  wanting  No.  1 of 
vol.  i. 

The  Dublin  Monthly  Magazine.  Dublin,  Tyr- 
rell, Grafton  Street,  1830.  8vo. 

Commenced  in  January,  1830,  and  ended  the  same 
year. 

National  Irish  Magazine.  Dublin,  1830 — 31. 
Edited  by  C.  LoAmr.  Commenced  in  1830,  and  ended 
in  1831.  Contributed  by  Drs.  Petrie,  O’Donovan,  E. 
O’Curry,  W.  Carleton,  and  other  eminent  Irish  writers. 
Contains  some  very  amusing  Irish  tales  and  sketches  of 
celebrated  characters.  Scarce,  priced  in  a recent  cata- 
logue, Is.  6d. 

John  Powek. 

3,  Grove  Terrace,  St.  John’s  Wood,  N.W. 

{To  he  continued.^ 


THE  CAA^E  MAN,  AND  PKE-HTSTORIC  AGE. 

Thirty-three  years  ago  a waterspout  fell  at 
Glanllesk,  in  Kerry,  in  which  several  lives  were 
lost,  and  cattle  and  houses  overwhelmed  with  the 
debris  of  peat,  soil  and  gravel,  swept  along  by  the 
rushing  flood,  which  penetrated  even  into  the  cave- 
like fissures  in  the  rocky  sides  of  that  beautiful 
valley.  Now  do  not  such  catastrophes  furnish  a 
probable  solution  of  the  pre-historic  Sphynx,  so 
ingeniously  invented  by  the  self-puzzling  imagin- 
ation of  our  anthropological  savans  ? Some  an- 
thropologist of  the  twentieth  century  may  hereafter 
discoAmr  beneath  a deep  bank  of  peat,  or  in  a cave, 
the  bones  of  a Kerry  cow  in  proximity  with  a pair 
of  brogues  and  a dudeen,  and  he  would  at  once 
infer  from  the  depth  of  the  deposit,  or  of  the 
stalagmite  in  the  fissure,  that  the  cave-man  co- 
existed in  Ireland  with  a dwarf  species  of  the 
bovine  tribe  before  Adam  was  a boy ; whereas  a 
little  inquiry  into  topographical  tradition  might 
have  convinced  him  from  the  lips  of  a grandson  of 
one  of  the  tenants  of  my  honourable  friend,  the 
O’Donoghue  of  Glanflesk,  that  the  dudeen  and 
brogues  belonged  to  some  poor  fellow  whose  pro- 
perty had  been  SAvept  away  in  a tremendous  flood 
just  one  hundred  years  before. 

Now  for  another  and  more  circumstantial  illustra- 
tion : — The  storm  on  the  Flesk  spent  its  residual 
force  upon  M^’Gillicuddy’s  Reeks,  some  fifteen 
miles  to  the  west.  On  that  evening,  taking  a 
solitary  stroll  in  the  vicinity  of  Carrantual,  the 
loftiest  of  the  range,  indeed  the  highest  mountain 
in  Ireland,  I happened  to  meet  Moriarty  (Shane- 
ruagh,  i.  e.  Red  John),  the  well-known  Killarney 
guide,  and  observed  that  a thunder-cloud  was 
gathering  over  Carrantual,  but  we  might  have 
time  to  get  to  the  top  before  it  burst, — would  he 
show  me  the  path  through  the  Glen  of  the  Hag’s 
Teeth  ? After  some  persuasion  he  consented,  and 
we  hastened  up  the  steep  and  circuitous  track. 
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However  the  storm  overtook  ns  midway,  rain  in 
torrents,  with  deafening  thunder  and  incessant 
lightning,  and  when  we  got  fairly  into  the  un- 
clouded atmosphere  above,  it  had  nearly  ceased, 
only  an  occasional  faint  zig-zag  traversing  the 
rolling  sea  of  vapour  at  our  feet,  and  the  thunder 
scarcely  audible,  as  if  miles  distant.  Shaneruagh 
left  me  wet  and  weary  on  the  summit,  hounding 
away,  like  a deer,  to  reach  his  cabin  near  the  Gap 
of  Dunloh  before  the  sun  was  down,  and  the 
good  people  ” abroad.  Climbing  the  cairn  on  the 
highest  pinnacle  of  the  mountain,  I lingered  long 
in  contemplation  of  the  magnificent  panorama 
around  and  beneath.  The  sun  sank  behind  the 
Blaskets  in  a gorgeous  field  of  crimson  and  golden 
fire,  and  I could  trace  distinctly,  as  on  a map,  the 
deeply  indented  coast-line  from  Cape  Clear  to 
Slyme  Head  in  Galway,  a distance  of  at  least  two 
hundred  miles.  The  night  was  cloudless  and  star- 
light, as  I groped  my  way  at  ten  o’clock  down  the 
perilous  steep,  but  all  the  lowlands  were  over- 
spread with  a dewy  haze — the  clear  heat  after 
rain”  (Isaiah  xviii.  4),  and  I quite  lost  my  reckon- 
ing in  the  stony  glen  at  the  base  of  the  mountain. 
Looking  around  for  some  sign  of  human  habita- 
tion, I at  last  spied  a goat  near  a sloping  heap  of 
stones  topped  with  scraws.  This  was  a hut,  with 
a hole  for  entrance,  but  neither  door  nor  window ; 
and  within  were  a woman  and  two  children,  lying 
upon  some  heath  in  a corner,  with  no  other  cover- 
ing than  their  scanty  clothing.  There  was  a flat- 
topped  log  near  the  hearth,  and  beside  it  a piggin 
or  wooden  vessel,  which  might  have  been  hollowed 
out  by  a sharp  stone  with  the  aid  of  fire,  so  rude 
was  its  workmanship.  I did  not  observe  any  other 
article  of  furniture.  I told  the  woman  in  Irish, 
that  I was  hungry,  and  asked  for  a potato  •,  she 
only  stared  in  silence,  with  an  expression  of 
mingled  wonder  and  stupidity.  I then  made  signs, 
and  she  brought  me  an  egg,  which  I put  in  the 
embers  for  a few  minutes,  and  poked  out  with  my 
stick.  I asked  for  a spoon — a fork — a knife ; the 
last  word  was  understood,  for  she  thrust  into  my 
hand  a splinter  of  bog  wood  with  a fragment  of  an 
old  iron  hoop  wedged  into  it.  This  I rejected, 
and  eat  my  egg  ravenously  with  the  primitive 
feeding  apparatus,  fingers,  after  which  I immedi- 
ately left  the  cabin  to  search  out  some  boreen  that 
might  lead  to  the  high  road,  without  either  thanks 
or  payment  for  the  ovation.  Probably  the  woman 
could  not  comprehend  the  use  or  value  of  money  5 
however  I had  none  to  offer,  having  given  the  con- 
tents of  my  purse  for  the  escort  of  Shaneruagh, 
who  swore  that  the  divil  himself  ivould  not  face 
Carrantual  in  a thunderstorm,  nevertheless  Shane 
did  that  same  for  the  thriving  consideration  of  six 
shillings  and  sixpence. 

Now  does  not  this  secluded  hut,  with  its  miser- 
able occupants,  furnish  an  exact  sample  of  that 
debased  humanity  on  which  the  dreamy  antiquary 


builds  his  theory  of  pre-historic  time  ? Such  a 
condition  may  be  entitled  non-historic  as  regards 
the  degraded  people  themselves ; but  iwe-historic 
is  altogether  a misnomer.  Civilization  preceded 
barbarism,  and  man  has  never  been  without  a 
history  from  the  Adamic  epoch  to  the  present  day. 

The  fact  is,  that  ignorance,  want,  and  neglect, 
suffice  to  reduce  human  nature  to  a savage,  or 
merely  animal  condition,  within  the  brief  space  of 
even  one  generation ; and  the  phenomena  adduced 
to  prove  extreme  remoteness  of  time  may  be  found 
throughout  the  earth  coexistent  with  all  the  signs 
and  circumstances  of  an  advanced  and  advancing 
civilization.  (See  an  Essay  on  this  subject  read 
before  the  Eoyal  Irish  Academy,  Jan.  23,  1865.) 

J.  L. 

Dublin. 


CLASSICAL  REPARTEE. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  in  his  speech  on  Reform,  Mon- 
day, March  12,  said : — 

“ We  cannot  consent  to  look  upon  this  addition,  con- 
siderable though  it  be,  of  the  working  classes  to  the- 
constituencies  of  the  country,  as  if  it  were  an  addition 
fi’aught  with  nothing  but  danger  (cheers).  We  cannot 
look  upon  it  as  the  Trojan  horse  approaching  the  walls 
of  the  sacred  city,  filled  with  armed  men,  and  bent  on 
ruin,  plunder,  and  conflagration.  W e cannot  compare  it 
to  that  monstrum  infelix,  or  say  — 

‘ . . Scandit  fatalis  machina  muros, 

Foeta  armis 

. . medi^que  minans  illabitur  urbi  ’ — 

(cheers).  We  believe  that  those  persons  whom  we  ask 
you  to  enfranchise  ought  rather  to  be  welcomed  as  you 
would  welcome  recruits  to  your  army  (cheers).” 

Mr.  Lowe  replied : — 

“ My  right  hon.  friend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,, 
although  he  had  not  time  to  give  us  a reason,  found  time 
to  give  us  a quotation,  and  it  was  a quotation  of  a very 
curious  kind  ; for,  not  finding  in  his  large  classical  reper- 
tory anjUhing  that  would  describe  the  state  of  perfect 
bliss  which  his  bill  would  produce,  he  was  induced  to 
give  us  one  to  show  us  what  the  bill  would  not  do.  He 
said  — 

‘ Scandit  fatalis  machina  muros, 

Foeta  armis.’ 

That,  said  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  is  not  my  bill.  Now 
that  is  not  a very  apt  quotation ; but  there  was  a curious 
felicity  about  it  which  he  little  dreamt  of.  The  house 
will  remember  that  among  the  proofs  of  the  degree  in 
which  public  opinion  was  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  reform,, 
he  stated  that  this  is  the  fifth  Reform  Bill  which  has  been 
brought  forward  since  1851.  Now,  just  attend  to  the 
sequel  of  the  quotation.  I am  no  believer,  I am  happy  to 
say,  in  the  Sortes  VirgiliancB,  but  I wish  the  house  to 
hear  what  follows  : — 

‘ O patria,  6 Divum  domus  Ilium,  et  inclyta  hello 

Moenia  Dardanidum ! quater  ipso  in  limine  portae 

Substitit,  atque  utero  sonitum  quater  anna  dedere.’ 

But  that  was  not  all  — 

‘ Instamus  tamen  immemores  caecique  furore, 

Et  inonstrum  infelix  sacrata  sistimus  arce  ’ — 

(cheers  and  laughter).  I abominate  the  presage  conveyed 
in  these  last  two  lines  ; but  I mix  my  confidence  with 
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fear,  I know  that  I am  addressing  a new  parliament, 
whose  intentions  are  as  yet  hidden  by  the  veil  of  futurity.” 

On  this  the-  Mall  Gazette,  March  12,  says  : 

“ Mr.  Lowe,  turning  the  tables  on  Mr.  Gladstone,  was 
ver}^  clever,  from  the  curious  good  luck  with  which  quater 
came  in — four  Reform  Bills  having  preceded  the  present 
one.  But  there  the  felicity  ends ; it  was  not  a turning 
of  the  tables  as  a whole,  since  Mr.  Lowe  did  not  apply 
the  joassage  in  Virgil  in  any  new  sense  which  Mr.  Glad- 
stone had  overloo&d.  Mr,  Gladstone’s  point  was,  that 
the  Reform  Bill  was  not  a Trojan  horse  ; and  to  assume 
that  it  was,  as  Mr.  Lowe  did,  Avas  simply  begging  the 
question.  The  joke  in  fact,  though  good,  was  an  incom- 
plete joke,  and  less  successful  than  the  best  ones  in  the 
same  style  of  Peel  or  Pitt.” 

Mr.  Gladstone  begged  the  question  ” as  mncb 
when  be  said  the  bill  was  not  a Trojan  horse,  as  Mr. 
Lowe  did  when  he  said  it  was.  Whether  it  is  or 
not,  is  a question  of  politics,  and  as  such  to  be 
avoided  in  N.  & Q.”  no  less  than  one  of  theo- 
logy; but  I think  Mr.  Lowe’s  wit  unexception- 
able. He  went  on  with  the  quotation  to  show 
that  the  whole  of  it  was  applicable  to  his  views. 
I am  glad  to  find  that  the  old  horse  is  not  yet 
quoted  to  death  ; but  I write  not  in  a critical,  but 
an  inquiring  spirit.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  is  too 
well-read  and  careful  to  make  unfounded  com- 
parisons ; so  I have  no  doubt  that  there  are  j okes 

in  the  same  style  by  Peel  and  Pitt.”  I do  not 
know  them ; and  I believe  that  most  of  your 
readers  will  be  glad  to  see  some  specimens,  even 
as  good  as  Mr.  Lowe’s,  in  & Q.” 

Fitzhopkiks. 


The  Hehtihg  oe  Badlewe.” — I have  a work 
entitled  The  H.  of  B.,  ql  Dramatic  Tale.  By  J. 
H.  Craig  of  Douglas,  Esq.”  8vo.  London  and 
Edinburgh:  Goldie,  1814. 

James  Hogg,  in  his  Literary  Life,  says  : — 

“ I wrote  a tragedy,  which  was  called  The  Hunting  of 
JBadleice,  but  of  this  Goldie  printed  only  a fcAV'  copies,  to 
see  how  the  public  relished  it.  It  Avas  not  favourably 
received ; but  more  of  this  hereafter.” 

When  Hogg  does  return  to  the  subject,  it  is 
only  to  say  that,  The  ‘ Profligate  Princess,’  in 
my  Dramatic  Tales  (1817),  is  a modification  of 
my  first  play.  The  Hunting  of  Badleioe,  printed  by 
Goldie,”  which  it  is  in  every  respect  but  the  title. 

The  Shepherd  nowhere,  that  I can  find,  offers 
a word  of  explanation  about  the  play  going  forth 
in  another,  and  apparently  a real  name  ; to  save, 
therefore,  a Cutlean  of  a future  time,  who  would 
look  up  a dramatic  author,  ’yclept  J.  H.  Craig, 
the  trouble,  it  might  be  well  to  record  him  in 
N.  & Q.”  a myth.  J.  0. 

^ Hohet  hsed  instead  oe  Sijgae. — In  Eccle- 
siasticus  xxxix.  26,  is  a curious  catalogue  of  the 
chief  necessaries  of  life ; among  which,  honey  is 
to  be  found.  This  may  seem  odd  at  first  sight ; 
but  I apprehend  the  explanation  is,  that  honey 


was  always  used  where  we  use  sugar.  This  may 
be  very  well  known  to  those  better  informed  than 
I am,  and  illustrations  of  it  might  be  interesting. 
I will  only  notice  one.  In  Southey’s  Doctor 
(chap.  iv.  pt.  1),  is  a charming  sketch  of  the  in- 
terior of  a small  North-of-England  country  house, 
one  hundred  years  ago ; in  which  it  is  said : ^‘Tea 
was  nearly  as  scarce  as  potatoes,  and  for  all  other 
purposes  honey  was  used  instead  of  sugar.” 

Lyttelton. 

Hagley,  Stourbridge. 

Nahes.  — The  following  copy  of  a note  in  The 
Times  contains  too  many  hints  for  the  historians 
and  the  statist  to  be  allowed  to  be  forgotten : — 

“ One  in  eA^ery  three  in  the  present  House  of  Com- 
mons has  a namesake  in  the  House.  There  are  in  the 
House  5 Russells,  5 Bruces,  5 Hamiltons  ; and  there 
are  4 Barings,  4 Egertons,  and  4 Peels.  These  six 
names  Avere  the  six  most  frequent  in  the  last  Parlia- 
ment also  ; they  had  25  members  then,  and  they  have  27 
now.  There  are  also  14  surnames,  each  of  Avdiich  is  home 
by  3 members  ; viz.  CaA^endish,  Dundas,  Grosvenor,  King^ 
Leslie  (Avith  Waldegra\"e-Leslie),  Lindsay,  Lowther,  Mil- 
ler, Rothschild,  Seymour,  Smith,  Stanley,  Wynn  (or 
Wynne),  and  Young.  This  is  a larger  number  of  triplets 
than  the  last  Parliament  had.  There  are  aboAm  70  other 
members  Avho  haAm  one  colleague  in  the  House  of  the 
same  surname.  The  names  most  common  out  of  doors 
are  not  the  names  most  common  in  Parliament.  The- 
three  names  most  frequent  in  England  and  Wales  toge- 
ther are  Smith,  Jones,  and  Williams.  The  hand  of  fate 
was  heavy  upon  the  Smiths  at  the  general  election  of 
1865  : there  were  8 of  them  in  the  last  Parliament,  there 
are  only  3 in  this,  and  only  3 members  bear  the  name 
either  of  WilliamsTor  Jones,  2 of  Williams,  and  1 of 
Jones.” 

Wh.  Davis. 

Cheiohs  Epitaphs.  — The  following  eccentric 
epitaph  is  to  be  found  on  a tomb  in  the  grave- 
j^ard  of  YoulgreaA^e  church,  some  ten  miles  from 
Matlock  Bath,  Derbyshire.  From  information  I 
obtained  from  the  sexton,  I learnt  that  the  subject 
of  it  was  a miner,  who  composed  his  epitaph  during 
his  lifetime.  He  was  an  ingenious  amateur  me- 
chanist, and  played  the  A'iolin  : — 

“ Sacred  to  the  Memory  of 
Samuel  Taylor," 
who  died  January  14th,  1848, 
aged  72  years. 

To  the  down  Boav  of  death 
His  Forte  gave  Avay. 

All  the  Graces  in  sorrow  Avere  droAvn’d. 

Hallelujah  Crescendo 
Shall  be  his  glad  lay. 

When  ‘ Da  Capo  ’ the  Trumpet  shall  sound.” 

An  epitaph  of  a less  grotesque  character  is  the 
following  from  a tomb  in  Mortehoe  churchyard,, 
North  Devon : — 

“ Seventy-eight  years  I’ve  liAmd  this  life. 

In  honest  upright  ways. 

Free  from  vexation,  fear,  and  strife, 

Ihm  finished  niA’’  days.” 

E.  B.  F> 
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CoisrPTJSioisr  of  Similes. — In  Lindley  Murray’s 
English  Grammar,  as  an  instance  of  this  failing, 
the  following  sentence  is  given  : — There  is  not 
a single  view  of  human  nature  which  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  extinguish  the  seeds  of  pride.”  Most 
people,  I presume,  have  heard  of  the  Hon.  M.P. 
who  renlarked  that  he  “ smelt  a rat,  he  saw  him 
floating  in  the  air,  and  believed  that  he  should  yet 
nip  him  in  the  bud.”  I beg  now  to  enclose  a sen- 
tence from  a local  newspaper  published  very  re- 
cently, as  a worthy  corollary  to  the  above.  I 
hope  your  readers  will  be  as  much  amused  with 
it  as  I am : — 

“These  hopes  and  joys  were  far  too  transcendant  to 
dwell  alone  at  Orchard  Top,  among  roses,  lilies,  and  pome- 
granates ; so  they  ferreted  their  way  down  to  the  ungar- 
dened plains  below,  to  be  pruned  in  the  public  crucibles.^’ 

Hermentrude. 

Autograph  of  Marie- Antoinette. — Very 
probably  it  will  interest  some  of  your  readers  to 
hear  that  a very  curious  and  interesting  letter  of 
Marie  Antoinette,  consisting  of  four  pages,  from 
which  not  even  an  extract  is  to  be  found  in  any 
published  collection,  and  addressed  to  Count  de  la 
March,  the  friend  of  Mirabeau,  was  knocked  down 
for  the  enormous  sum  of  7,365  francs,  at  a late 
sale  of  autographs  at  Berlin.  Khouokanakis. 


caunritrf. 

NABUCHODOXOSOE,  OR  NEBUCHADNEZZAR.-* 
In  chapter  iv.  34  of  the  prophet  Daniel,  Nabu- 
chodonosor  concludes  the  account  of  the  recovery 
of  his  reason,  in  these  words : — 

“ Therefore,  I,Nabuchodonosor  do  now  praise,  and  mag- 
nify, and  glorify  the  King  of  heaven : because  all  His 
works  are  true,  and  His  ways,  judgments,  and  them  that 
walk  in  pride  He  is  able  to  abase.”  (Douay  Vers.) 

To  this  verse  (34)  the  following  note  refers, 
which  is  found  in  the  margin : — 

“ From  this  place  some  commentators  infer,  that  this 
king  became  a true  convert,  and  dying  not  long  after, 
was  probably  saved.” 

Can  any  of  your  correspondents  inform  me  who 
some  ” of  these  commentators  are,  and  what  are 
the  reasons  which  they  give  for  the  belief  that 
Nabuchodonosor  ‘^was  probably  saved?”  It  is 
certainly  a curious  question.  But  the  character 
of  the  king,  when  studied  under  all  its  complex 
variety,  and  viewed  simply  such  as  it  is  de- 
scribed by  the  Prophet  Daniel,  will  not,  according 
to  my  humble  judgment,  afford  the  slightest 
ground  for  any  probable  supposition  that  the 
king’s  conversion  was  sincere,  and  much  less  that 
he  was  saved.  Calmet,  in  his  Diet,  of  the  Bible 
(vol.  ii.  ed.  London,  1823 ; Taylor’s  Translation, 

* The  more  correct  form  appears  to  be  Nebuchadrezzar., 
which  in  the  original  orthography  is,  according  to  Mr. 
G.  Rawlinson,  Nabu-kudurri-uzur. 


sub  voce  Nebuchadnezzar),  says,  referring  to  this 
very  point : — 

“ The  king’s  conversion  was  neither  solid  nor  sincere  : 
for  in  the  year  of  his  restoration,  he  erected  a golden 
statue,  in  the  plain  of  Dura,  to  one  of  his  gods  in  Baby- 
lon.” 

Dr.  Smith  also,  in  his  Diet,  of  the  Bible  (sub 
voce  Nebuchadnezzar),  sums  up  the  king’s  reli- 
gious character  thus : — 

“ Nebuchadnezzar  seems  at  some  times  to  have  iden- 
tified this,  his  supreme  god  (Bel-Mei*odach),  with  the 
God  of  the  Jews  ; and  at  others,  to  have  regarded  the 
J ewish  God  as  one  of  the  local  and  inferior  deities,  over 
whom  Merodach  ruled,”  &c. 

Mr.  Gr.  Eawlinson,  in  his  recent  most  interest- 
ing volume  (vol.  iii..  The  Five  Great  Monarchies 
of  the  Ancient  Eastern  World.  London,  1865,  chap, 
viii.  p.500),  agrees  with  the  two  preceding  writers 
in  his  estimate  of  the  king’s  moral  character. 
These  are  his  words  : — 

“ He  is  religious  after  a sort,  but  wavers  in  his  faith  ; 
sometimes  acknowledging  the  God  of  the  Jews  as  the 
only  real  deity,  sometimes  relapsing  into  an  idolatrous 
worship,  and  forcing  all  his  subjects  to  follow  his  exam- 
ple. Even  then,  however,  his  polytheism  is  of  a kind 
which  admits  of  a special  devotion  to  a particular  deity, 
who  is  called  emphatically  ‘ his  god,’  ” &c. 

The  fact  of  Nabuchodonosor  acknowledging  the 
God  of  Daniel,  and  praising,  and  magnifying,  and 
glorifying  Him  as  the  ‘‘King  of  heaven,”  does  not, 
by  any  means,  imply  that  the  monarch  renounced 
all  his  other  gods  — viz.  Nebo,  Bel-Merodach, 
Nergal,  &c.  His  belief,  for  a time,  in  a supreme 
God  did  not,  it  seems,  interfere  with  his  acknow- 
ledgment of  inferior  gods.  Cyrus,  in  his  edict, 
owned  the  supremacy  of  the  God  of  the  .1  ews,  and 
Artaxerxes  even  spoke  of  Him  as  the  God  of  hea- 
ven, yet  no  one  ever  believed  that  therefore  they 
renounced  their  hereditary  Polytheism.  (See  Dr. 
Pusey’s  Daniel  the  Prophet,  p.  437,  London,  1864.) 

J.  Dalton. 

Norwich. 


CARUCA,  OR  CARUCATA,  IN  DOMESDAY. 

Very  recently  there  has  been  published  the 
Domesday  for  Wiltshire,  translated  and  edited  by 
the  Bev.  W.  H.  Jones,  in  which  that  gentleman 
adopts  a form  of  extension  and  translation  with 
regard  to  certain  words  which  I see  grave  reason 
to  doubt ; but  before  proceeding  with  any  remarks, 
I wish  to  state  that  I am  not  at  all  desirous  of  dis- 
paraging Mr.  Jones’s  labours  on  a very  difficult 
and  peculiar  record,  which  Domesday  undoubtedly 
is  5 but  I confess  that  I am  not  quite  convinced  by 
the  reasons  which  he  advances  in  his  preface  for 
the  form  of  extension  and  translation  which  he 
uniformly  adopts.  The  disputed  phrase  is  that 
one  well  known  to  all  students  of  Domesday,  viz. 
Terra  est  [ ] car’’,  and  the  point  is  whether 

this  contracted  word  signifies  caruca,  a plough 
team,  or  carucata,  a carucate.  Mr.  J ones  uses  the 
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latter  word,  and  justifies  liimself  in  Ms  preface; 
but  in  another  Domesday,  published  in  1863,  viz. 
that  of  Northamptonshire,  by  Mr.  Stuart  A.  Moore, 
caruca  is  adhered  to  uniformly.  Now,  one  of  these 
gentlemen  must  be  wrong,  and  I have  little  doubt 
in  asserting  my  belief  that  it  is  Mr.  Jones,  there- 
fore it  will  be  my  province  to  show  my  reasons  for 
this  assertion  5 and  if  any  reader  of  N.  & Q.” 
who  has  made  Domesday  his  especial  study,  is  able 
to  set  me  right,  if  I am  wrong,  I will  with  pleasure 
yield  my  point.  Until  then  I must  adhere  to  the 
word  caruca  as  the  proper  extension  of  car\  At 
page  8 of  the  Wiltshire  Domesday  is  an  entry  con- 
cerning Guerminstre,  which  says,  The  land  is  40 
carucates.  In  demesne  are  6 carucates,  and  24 
serfs,  and  13  swineherds.  There  are  15  villans,  and 
8 coscets,  and  14  coliberts,  with  36  carucates^ 
Now  this  is  self-contradictory : if  the  land  contain 
40  carucates  only,  how  can  we  dispose  of  the  two 
items  of  6 and  36,  which  would  make  42  carucates  ? 
It  is  manifestly  impossible  here  to  follow  Mr.  Jones, 
because  we  are  at  once  led  into  an  arithmetical 
difficulty ; but  if  we  adopt  Mr.  Moore’s  reading  of 
a similar  passage,  the  difficulty  vanishes.  Thus, 

There  is  land  for  40  ploughs.  In  demesne  are  6 
ploughs,  and  24  serfs,  and  13  swineherds.  There 
are  15  villans,  and  8 coscets,  and  14  coliberts,  with 
36  ploughs.”  We  have,  no  anomaly  here,  nor  yet 
any  arithmetical  difficulty ; if  the  land  will  fur- 
nish occupation  for  only  40  ploughs,  there  yet  may 
be  42  ploughs  upon  it.  Examples  like  this  occur 
throughout  the  entire  book ; it  would  be  needless 
to  repeat  them,  because  they  all  follow  the  same 
law.  Let  us  then  take  another  form  of  expression, 
involving  the  same  word  : at  page  9,  under  Chepe- 
ham,  we  have  Terra  est  2 carucotce,  et  ipsse  ibi 
sunt,”  or,  as  Mr.  Jones  translates  it,  the  land 
is  2 carucates^  and  they  are  there.”  Now,  where 
else  should  they  be  ? Such  a phrase  is  simply 
unmeaning:  one  might  as  well  say  that  a stick  is 
3 feet  long,  and  the  3 feet  are  there ; it  is  a truism 
and  an  absurdity ; but  if  we  say  there  is  land  for 
2 ploughs^  and  they  are  there,”  then  we  make  our- 
selves intelligible,  because  it  is  obvious  that  the 
two  ploughs  need  not  necessarily  be  upon  the  land, 
though  there  is  land  for  them. 

The  examples  which  Mr.  Jones  adduces  in  his 
preface  are  by  no  means  convincing  to  me.  In 
fact,  the  first  one  is,  in  my  opinion,  exceeding!}^ 
unhappy,  for  it  is  open  to  the  very  objection  of 
which  I have  just  spoken.  Under  Chintone  ” 
(p.  110),  Mr.  Jones  says  we  have  Terra  est  1 
car’,  qua  ibi  est  in  dominio'’’  which  he  translates. 

The  land  is  one  carucate,  which  is  there  in  de- 
mesne.” This,  I repeat,  is  unintelligible ; but  if 
we  ^ read  it  thus,  “ There  is  land  for  one  plough, 
which  is  there  in  the  demesne,”  the  absurdity 
disappears. 

But  let  me,  on  the  other  ha,nd,  produce  an  ex- 
ample in  support  of  my  opinion.  In  the  North- 


amptonshire Domesday,  p.  xi.,  under  Stanwige  ” 
is  this  entry  : — Terra  est  iii  carucarum.  In 
dominio  sunt  dum  carucae  cum  uno  servo,  et  viii 
villani  et  iiii  bordarii  cum  i caruca  et  ii  bobus.” 
It  would  be  manifestly  absurd  here  to  adopt  caru- 
cates as  the  correct  word,  for  we  should  make 
complete  nonsense.  Eight  villans,  and  four 
bordars,  with  one  carucate,  and  two  oxen,”  means 
nothing ; but  Mr.  Moore’s  reading,  I think,  over- 
comes the  difficulty  at  once,  and  does  not  strain 
the  sense  in  the  slightest  degree. 

Again,  on  p.  xvi.  is  the  following  entry : — 
‘U\nsgerus  clericus  tenet  de  rege  i hidam  et  iii 
virgatas  terrse  in  Medewelle,  et  ibi  habet  ii  caru- 
cas  et  ii  servos  et  v villanos  et  ii  bordarios  cum  ii 
carucis.”  Now  if  we  turn  ploughs  into  carucates 
in  this  passage,  we  shall  instantly  transgress  the 
first  rule  of  arithmetic,  for  if,  according  to  Mr. 
Jones  in  his  preface,  the  hide  and  carucate  are 
identical,  then  the  four  carucates  (2-f  2)  will  be 
equal  to  one  hide,  alias  one  carucate,  and  a frac- 
tional part,  consisting  of  three  virgates — a con- 
tradiction which  scarcely  needs  a remark.  I think 
this  is  the  strongest  case  of  any. 

Again,  on  the  same  page:  ‘‘ Lewinus  presbyter 
tenet  de  rege  unam  virgatam  terras  in  Etenestone. 
Ibi  dimidia  caruca  potest  esse.”  To  read  this 
anything  else  but  caruca  is  utterly  impossible ; 
carucata  would  be  an  absurdity. 

I will  take  only  one  more  example,  which  I hold 
to  be  conclusive.  We  have  on  p.  xxii.  line  55 : 
“ Terra  est  iiii  carucarum  et  ii  bourn,”  which  is 
quite  consistent ; but  if  we  were  to  turn  the  caru- 
carum into  carucata,  there  would  be  no  sense 
whatever ; and  in  the  very  same  entry  we  have 
another  phrase  in  a simpler  form,  but  of  the  same 
character — ‘‘Terra  est  vi  bourn.”  Oxen  and 
ploughs  may  well  be  associated  together,  but  oxen 
and  carucates  are  an  anomaly. 

I have  thus  given  my  reasons  for  the  position 
which  I maintain,  but  shall  be  very  happy  in- 
deed to  discuss  the  question  with  any  reader  of 
“N.  & Q. ; ” in  fact  my  present  object  is  to  ven- 
tilate the  matter,  and  if  I am  found  to  be  wrong, 
I shall  have  great  pleasure  in  recanting  my  opinion. 
I now  leave  the  point  for  j udgnient. 

Koupefl  Park,  Streatliam,  S.  W.  H.  Haet. 


Anonymous. — Who  wrote  Glencoe ; or  the  Fate 
of  the  Macdonalds,  a tragedy  in  five  Acts  (London, 
Moxon),  1840?  John  Davidson. 

[The  late  .Justice  Talfourd.] 

Artistic. — I am  anxious  to  obtain,  if  possible, 
a complete  list  of  the  works  of  the  late  J.  Russell, 
R.A.,  who  was  elected  to  the  Academy  in  1780. 
(Died  1806.) 

Where  can  I find  a complete  list  of  the  Cata- 
logues of  the  Royal  Academy  ? There  is  no  such 
thing  in  the  Bodleian. 
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Many  of  his  portraits  are  scattered  up  and  down 
Yorkshire.  A list  of  them  would  greatly  oblige. 

J.  Hawes. 

Bacstrom’s  Polar  Voyage.  — In  the  Minerva, 
a periodical  paper  published  at  Hamburg  by 
Arckenholtz  (vol.  ii.,  1802)^  is  inserted  a short 
narrative  of  a voyage  to  Spitzbergen  executed  in 
the  year  1780  by  Bacstrom,  a Swede,  surgeon  to 
the  ship  The  Bising  Sun/’  Oapt.  W.  Souter.  It 
seems  probable  that  this  German  narrative  is  a 
translation  from  an  English  original.  Any  one 
who  could  give  any  hint  where  to  find  the  latter, 
would  greatly  oblige  a Polar  Bear. 

David  Barret. — I have  received '^a  letter  from 
M.  Corbierre,  President  of  the  Consistory  of  the 
South  of  France,  and  author  of  one  of  the  most 
valuable  and  interesting  works  in  the  French  lan- 
guage {History  of  the  Protestant  Peformation  at 
Montpellier,  requesting  me,  if  possible,  to 

obtain  some  information  on  the  following  point : 
David  Barbut,  a Protestant  refugee,  was  born  at 
Montpellier  in  1638.  He  left  it  in  1689,  and  went 
to  Berlin,  where  he  remained  till  1708.  He  then 
visited  Holland  on  his  way  to  England ; after 
which  time  M.  Corbierre  has  been  unable  to  trace 
his  history.  I hope  that  some  of  your  readers 
may  be  able  to  say  where  any  information  on  this 
point  ma}^  be  obtained.  A.  A.  Isaacs. 

Hanford,  Stoke  on  Trent. 

BAROiiTETS  OE  IRELAND. — I remember  to  have 
read  somewhere,  I think  in  some  old  work  on  the 
Baronets  of  England,  that  the  writer  intended  to 
include  in  it  the  Baronets  of  Ireland ; but  that 
finding  so  many  of  their  patents  were  missing,  the 
.account  of  them  would  be  very  incomplete. 

Can  any  of  your  readers  kindly  give  me  the 
quotation,  and  say  what  foundation  there  is  for 
the  assertion  ? Tilled  o. 

Paris, 

Cherchill  the  Poet. — Can  any  of  your  readers 
inform  me  where  I could  see  any  letters,  or  MS. 
remains,  of  Charles  Churchill  j sufficient  for  the 
identification  of  his  handwriting  ? 

W.  A.  Scott-Bobertson. 

Chantry  Chapels. — Where  can  I meet  with 
some  information  respecting  chantry  chapels,  both 
in  cathedral  as  well  as  parochial  churches  ? 

M.  A. 

Oxon. 

Cheqeers,  an  Inn  Sign. — Can  any  readers  of 
& Q.”  give  the  origin  of  chequers  on  the 
door-posts  of  inns  ? The  sign  is  of  great  antiquity, 
and  dates  as  far  back  as  the  ruins  of  Pompeii.* 

• William  Blood. 

Giotto,  the  Painter. — Giotto’s  surname  was 
Bondone.  Is  Giotto  a contraction  for  some  well- 

[*  See  “ X.  & Q.”  S.  x.  32.— EdT] 


known  Christian  name.P  Might  it  be  Andro- 
geotto?  May  I also  ask,  what  collections  of 
engravings  has  been  published  exhibiting,  in  chro- 
nological order,  the  works  of  the  great  painters  ? 

Cimabee. 

Greek  Carrier. — A carrier  of  household  goods 
on  railways,  hitherto  very  successful,  thinks  he 
should  increase  his  prosperity  by  advertising  with 
a Greek  term  for  his  occupation.  He  has  con- 
sulted some  learned  Grecians  hereupon,  who  pro- 
pound three  distinct  terms  : — 

In  Gr.  olKoaKeve^opov,  in  English,  ecoscuephorow. 
,,  oiKoaKevecpopos,  ,,  ecoscuephoro5, 

„ olKoffKevscpepMv,  ,,  ecoscuephero?^. 

Be  so  good  as  to  settle  which  of  the  three,  or 
what  else,  is  correct,  for  doubtless  you  and  some 
of  your  contributors  — 

“ Can  speak  Greek 
As  naturally  as  pigs  squeak.” 

B.  J.  T. 

Bequired,  the  Greek  for  household-goods- 
carrier.”  I give  olKoaKevri(p6pos,  in  English  cha- 
racters cecosceuephoros,  or  cecosceuephoron  if  the 
act  of  carrying  is  intended.  My  friend  gives 
ecosceuepheron,  ^.  e.  the  present  participle  (?) 
olKO(7K€U€(pepo}v,  Avhich  I maintain  to  be  an  impos- 
sible form.  He  intends  the  word,  I suppose,  for 
the  participle  olKO(TKevri(pop(av,  which  in  my  opinion 
ought  to  be  preceded  by  the  article  6,  or  some 
other  word,  in  order  to  give  complete  sense. 

W.  Ireland. 

Oetliers.  — In  some  old  Pay-lists  of  troops 
quartered  in  London  and  the  neighbourhood,  al- 
lowances are  granted  for  Outliers.”  The  pay- 
ment for  these  Outliers  was  discontinued  in  1793. 
What  were  Outliers  P Sebastian. 

Paris  Breviary.  — To  the  hymns  in  the  Paris 
Breviary  are  prefixed,  in  many  cases,  initials  de- 
signating their  respective  authors.  The  names 
referred  to  are  sometimes  sufficiently  evident ; but 
I shall  feel  much  obliged  if  your  readers  can  help 
me  to  interpret  any  of  the  following:  — S.  M. 
(probably  Santolius  Maglorianus),  B,,  N.  T.,  G. 
Ep.  S.,  J.,  H.  Vabr.  Ep.,  G.  Viet.,  Mur.  (probably 
Muretus).  I have  a conjecture  respecting  N.  T., 
but  am  very  doubtful  about  it.  Presbyter. 

Ann,  Coentess  oe  Pembroke,  etc. — I lately 
became  possessed  of  a silver  medal,  bearing  on  one 
side  the  bust,  in  high  relief,  of  a lady,  described 
by  a surrounding  inscription  as — ann  : covnt  : 
OE  : dorsett:  pemb  : & movntg,  &c.”  The  figure 
is  arrayed  in  a large  flowing  veil,  laced  stomacher, 
and  double  Vandyked  tippet  fastened  with  a square 
brooch.  In  her  own  True  Memorial,  this  illus- 
trious lady  thus  describes  herself : — 

“ The  colour  of  mine  eyes  was  black,  and  the  fonn  and 
aspect  of  them  was  quick  and  lively,  like  my  mother’s. 
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The  hair  of  my  head  was  brown,  and  very  thick,  and  so 
long  that  it  reached  to  the  calf  of  my  legs  when  I stood 
upright;  with  a peak  of  hair  on  my  forehead,  and  a 
dimple  on  my  chin;  like  my  father,  full  cheeks;  and 
round  face  like  my  mother ; and  an  exquisite  shape  of 
body,  resembling  my  father.  But  now  time  and  age  have 
long  since  ended  all  those  beauties,  which  are  to  be  com- 
pared to  the  grass  of  the  field.” 

My  medal^  -whicli  lias  a small  silver  ring  sol- 
dered on  the  edge  by  which  it  has  apparently  been 
suspended^  is  a good  deal  worn^  but  the  eye,  the 
hair,  and  the  form  of  the  face  correspond  to  the 
lady’s  description  of  herself ; whence  I infer  that 
this  interesting  effigy  was  executed  when  the 
'triple  Countess  ” was  in  her  prime.  The  reverse 
of  the  medal  bears  a graceM  and  beautifully 
draped  female,  wearing  a coronet,  holding  a book 
in  her  right  hand,  and  grasping  a cross  with  the 
left.  The  inscription  runs  thus  : — 

“ SOLE  . DAVGHTER  . & . HEIRE  . TO  . GEORGE  . 
EARLE  . OF  . CVMBERLAND.” 

Not  having  access  to  any  treatise  on  Medals,  I 
shall  be  much  obliged  by  being  informed  by  vAat 
artist,  at  whose  cost,  and  at  what  date,  this  me- 
morial of  a most  remarkable  English  lady  was 
executed.  G.  H.  or  S. 

Miss  Peiscilla  Poie-ter  oe  Licheield.  — Is 
anything  known  of  this  lady,  who  published 
JPoems  on  Several  Occasions,  8vo,  Birmingham, 
1770  ? Edward  E.  Bim;batjlt. 

One  oe  Raphael’s  Madonnas. — I have  a pho- 
nograph of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  which  was  sold 
to  me  as  La  Perle,  but  which  cannot,  I think,  be  a 
copy  of  that  celebrated  picture,  or  of  any  engrav- 
ing pretending  to  represent  it. 

In  Dr.  Franz  Kugler’s  Handbook  of  Painting, 
edited  by  the  late  President  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
one  meets  with  the  following  passage  : — 

‘‘  The  Holy  Family  kno’^vii  bj"  the  name  of  ‘ The  Pearl  ’ 
in  the  Museum  of  Madrid  [is]  the  most  important,  and  in 
composition  unquestionably  the  finest  of  Eaphael’s  Holy 
Families.  The  figures,  arranged  in  perfect  harmony, 
form  a befiutiful  group ; the  infant  Christ  is  on  the  Ma- 
donna’s knee,  resting  one  foot  on  a cradle ; in  the  fore- 
ground John  brings  fruits  in  a panther’s  skin.  Philip 
IV . of  Spain,  who  had  purchased  the  picture  from  the 
gallery  of  Charles  I.,  is  said  to  have  exclaimed  on  seeing 
it,  ‘ This  is  my  pearl ! ’ hence  the  name.” — P.  292. 

My  photograph  does  not  at  all  answer  to  this 
description.  The  Virgin  in  it  is  seated  on  a stone 
bench;  in  the  background  may  be  dimly  dis- 
cerned a shelf  bearing  three  jars  and  a sort  of 
cruse.  On  her  head  St.  Mary  wears  a veil,  the 
ends  of  which  confine  a ringlet,  which  appears  as 
though  it  would  otherwise  fall  over  her  face ; she 
holds  the  holy  Infant’s  left  foot  in  her  right  hand, 
and  he,  while  gazing  at  the  spectator,  catches 
with  his  fingers  at  the  front  of  her  gown. 

My  queries  are — Do  connoisseurs  call  this  pic- 
ture ^Ghe  pearl”  as  well  as  the  Holy  Family 


lauded  by  Kugler  ? if  not,  by  what  distinctive 
title  is  it  generall}^  known  ? St.  Swithin. 

ScHOMBERG  FAMILY.  — Scliomberg  (AVilliam 
III.’s  general)  was  created  an  English  Duke.  He 
is  sometimes  called  the  Duke  of  Schomberg, 
which  is  obviously  incorrect.  Was  he  simply 
Duke  Schomberg,  or  was  he  Duke  of  Leinster? 
He  had  two  sons,  Charles  and  Meinhardt,  both,  I 
believe,  officers  in  the  British  army.  Did  the 
title,  whatever  it  was,  descend  to  each  of  these 
successively  ? Where  can  I find  any  account  of 
the  life  and  services  of  Charles  Schomberg,  who 
was  killed  at  the  Battle  of  Marsiglia  ? 

Sebastian. 

ViTHLiJS  AiJREirs. — Taking  up  Points  of  Misery, 
by  Charles  Westmacott  (1823),  I find  that  the 
second  point,  Miseries  of  the  Mind”  (pp.  11 — 
25)  is  an  extract  from  Vitulus  Aureus,  on  the 
subject  of  the  authorship  of  which  you  inserted  a 
query  by  me  (3’’^^  S.  vii.  156).  May  I be  allowed 
to  repeat  my  question : Who  under  the  name  of 
“ Joaldm  Philander,  M.  A.,”  wrote  Vitulus  Aureus 
My  edition  is  dated  1749.  John  Davidson. 


Pet  Names. — What  is  the  connection  between 
Dick  and  Richard  ? T.  T. 

[It  is  not  always  easy  to  trace  the  connection  between 
baptismal  names  and  their  vernacular  equivalents.  Oc- 
casionally, the  change  from  the  name  to  its  familiar 
substitute  is  simply  a vulgarisation.  A friend,  on  taking 
lodgings  in  East  London,  very  soon  made  the  discovery 
that  three  of  the  inmates  of  the  household  were  called 
respectively  JFheezer,  Chaicney,  and  Loarer.  Who  were 
Wheezer,  Chawny,  and  Loarer  ? No  other  than  Louisa, 
Johnnjq  and  Laura.  Our  friend  had  not  been  long  on 
the  premises  before  he  heard  what  follows  ; — 

Miss  Loarer  {from  the  attic) . “ Wheezer ! Wheezer ! ” 
{No  reply.')  “ Chawny  ! Chawny  ! Do  tell  Wheezer  to 
bring  up  my  frock.” 

Master  Chawny  { from  the  first-floor).  “ Wheezer  I 
Wheezer  ! Miss  Loarer’s  frock  ! Why  don’t  yer  take  it 
up  ? ” 

We  would  venture  to  suggest  that  “ Dick”  belongs  to 
a class  of  vernacular  names  which  owes  its  origin  to  a 
peculiar  operation — that  of  selecting  from  the  end,  or 
from  near  the  end  of  the  correct  and  full-formed  name, 
some  letter  which  is  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  name 
that  is  to  be  used  vernacularly.  Thus  from  Eleareor, 
transferring  and  prefixing  the  n,  we  get  Nel ; and  from 
An?z,  in  like  manner,  Nan ; so  Bob  from  Eo&ert,  pre- 
fixing a h ; and  so,  we  would  say,  Dick  from  Richarc?, 
RicarJus,  prefixing  the  d.  Pic,  the  first  syllable  of 
Ricardus,  in  this  manner  becomes  Die,  whence  Dick. 

The  T,  however,  which  usage  has  prefixed  to  some  ver- 
nacular names,  is  the  final  letter  of  Saint.  Thus  Tantony 
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is  St.  Anthony,  Tiago  is  St.  lago  (St.  James),  Tandrew  is 
St.  Andrew,  &c.  See  “ X.  & Q.”  1**  S.  hi.  308,  428. 

Without  dwelling  upon  certain  other  inodes  of  trans- 
formation, each  of  which  has  its  own  Boppian  analogies, 
we  would  now  conclude  with  an  inquiry  or  two.  Whence 
comes  the  I in  Sal,  Sally,  for  Sarah,  and  in  Mol,  Molly, 
for  Mary  ? Whence  comes  the  n in  Xed  for  Edward? 
in  Nol  for  Oliver,  and  in  Numps  for  Humfrey  ? Whence 
comes  the  p in  Badge  and  Peg  for  Madge  and  Meg, 
originally  Margaret ; or  in  Poll,  Polly,  for  Moll,  Molly, 
alread}’-  considered  ? Whence  comes  the  p?"] 

Lines  on  Convocation. — 

“At  length  the  disputants  resorted  to  rhyme,  and  Con- 
vocation itself,  at  a time  when  its  meetings  were  not 
known  to  have  terminated,  is  thus  satirized  in  a pseudo- 
epic poem,  in  which  the  chief  incidents  and  personages  of 
the  discussion  are  cleverly,  but  irreverently  described  : — 
“ In  the  adjacent  Abbey  of  renown, 

Full  in  the  western  canton  of  the  town. 

The  synod  is  convened  : his  proper  place 
Each  trusty  member  fills  with  reverend  grace. 
Immured  the}'’  sit  within  the  brazen  wall. 

And  teach  the  Christian  stocks  to  rise  and  fall. 
They  fix  the  layman’s  faith,  intent  of  thought, 

And  stamp  each  doctrine  orthodox  by  vote  ; 

The  gospel  is  declared  a baseless  guide. 

And  passive  crowds  believe  as  they  decide.” 

Last  Glimpses  of  Convocation  (p.  282),  by  Arthur 
J.  Joyce,  London,  1853,  pp.  284. 

The  lines  are  not  of  a high  order^  hut  I wish  to 
look  into  the  hook  from  which  they  are  taken,  and 
shall  he  obliged  hy  any  one  who  will  tell  me  its 
title  and  author.  I cannot  guess  why  Mr.  Joyce 
omitted  them ; surely  not  out  of  delicacy  to  an 
author  who  wrote  in  the  Bangorian  controversy. 

Fitzhopkins. 

Garrick  Club. 

[The  work  was  published  anonymously,  and  entitled, 
Protestant  Popery ; or  the  Convocation.  A Poem  in  Five 
Cantos.  Addressed  to  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Bangor.  London,  printed  for  E.  Curll  in  Fleet  Street, 
1718,  8vo.  There  should  be  a portrait  of  Hoadly  pre- 
fixed. It  was  written  by  the  well-known  author  of  Terrce 
Filius,  Nicholas  Amhurst.  The  quotation  occurs  atp.  35. 
In  case  our  correspondent  should  Avish  to  consult  the  work 
at  the  British  Museum,  he  will  find  it  entered  in  the  new 
blue  Catalogue  under  Hoadly  (B.)  Bishop.^ 

Roche  Abbey. — This  ahhey  is  frequently  men- 
tioned in  Domesday  under  the  title  of  “ Ahbas  de 
Rupe  ” and  “ Rupe  de  Ahhatia,”  hut  with  this 
exception  I believe  there  is  not  much  known  of 
that  wealthy  house.  They  had  large  estates  in 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  where  they 
usually  kept  a bailiff  or  steward.  At  Friar  Mere, 
near  Delph,  they  had  also  a depository  for  records ; 
and  I have  learned  that  so  late  as  eighty  or 
ninety  years  ago  a large  number  of  ancient  deeds 
and  documents  were  sold  to  the  children  of  that 
locality  at  the  rate  of  a penny  a sheet  to  make 
kites. 


I will  now  put  myself  in  order  hy  asking — 1. 
The  address  of  a gentleman  living  in  or  near 
Sheffield  who  intended  writing  some  historic 
notices  of  Roche  Abbey,  and  collected  some 
materials  for  that  purpose  ? 

2.  A reference  to  any  works  in  which  this  ahhey 
is  named  ? 

3.  What  evidence  can  the  shelves  of  the  British 
Museum  give  about  this  neglected  house  ? 

Darlington.  Geokge  Lloyd. 

[We  can  hardly  agree  with  our  correspondent  that  Roche 
Abbey  has  been  “ neglected,”  either  by  the  historian  or  the 
biographer.  Historical  notices  of  Roche  Abbey  ma}”  be 
found  in  Dugdale’s  3Ionasticon,  edit.  1825,  v.  501 ; Tanner’s 
Notitia  Monasticon,  edit.  1787,  “ Yorkshire,”  No.  cii. ; and 
Burton’s  Monast.  Ehor.^  pp.  319 — 323.  The  most  ample 
account,  however,  of  this  abbey  at  present  in  print  is  that 
by  the  late  Joseph  Hunter,  in  his  South  Yorkshire,  Deanery 
of  Doncaster,  i.  266 — 276.  We  say  at  present  in  print,  for 
we  are  informed  that  J.  H.  Aveling,  M.D.,  of  Sheffield, 
has  been  engaged  for  some  years  on  a History  of  Roche 
Abbey,  comprising  along  Avith  whatever  could  be  ascer- 
tained of  its  general  history  as  a conventual  establish- 
ment, precise  and  ample  details,  wdth  engravings,  re- 
lative to  the  architecture  of  the  buildings,  the  ruins  of 
which,  with  the  surrounding  grounds,  liaA^e  long  been 
noted  for  scenic  beauty.  The  historical  portion  of 
Dr.  Aveling’s  work  has  long  been  printed,  and  Avill  form 
an  elegant  quarto  volume;  the  delay  of  its  publication 
arising,  we  believe,  from  the  yet  unfinished  architectural 
surv^ey  and  engraved  illustrations.  One  of  the  documents 
found  at  Delph,  and  which  will  appear  in  Dr.  Aveling’s 
work,  refers  to  property  in  the  parish  of  Rochdale,  where 
the  monks  had  a Grange.] 

Hood’s  ‘-Month  oe  Novembee.” — Where  can 
I find  certain  verses  of  Hood’s  upon  the  “Month 
of  November”?  I have  searched  the  miscella- 
neous works  of  this  author  in  vain,  and  have  mis- 
laid my  references.  Poetaster. 

Oxford. 

[The  verses  are  printed  in  the  collected  edition  of 
Thomas  Hood’s  Works,  edited  by  his  Son,  edit.  1862, 
ii.  339,  Avhere  they  are  entitled  “ The  Lord  Mayor’s  Show.” 
We  quote  the  first  two  lines  : — 

“ How  well  I remember  the  ninth  of  NoA'ember, 

The  sky  very  foggy,,  the  Sun  looking  groggy.” 

There  is  a garbled  version  of  this  piece  in  “ Mr.  Ma- 
thews’ Entertainment,  entitled  My  Youthful  Days”',  and 
a pirated  edition  by  Duncombe.] 

THE  OTELLE. 

(3^^^  S.  ix.  77,  160.) 

Having  read  with  attention  Mr.  Bohtell’s 
remarks  upon  my  note  on  the  Otelle  which  is 
seen  in  the  Topcliffe  brass,  I think  they  rather 
confirm  what  I have  said  than  the  suggestion  that 
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the  charge  is  ‘^peg-tops.”  I gather  from  Me.  | 
Botjtell’s  statement,  that  he  has  not  referred  to  j 
Menestrier’s  hook.  If  he  will  do  so,  I think  he  I 
will  he  of  my  opinion.  1 have  not  Me.  Boetell’s  ! 
hook  at  hand ; hut,  I presume,  in  it  he  has  de-  | 
scribed  the  charge  as  peg-tops.  It  certainly  is  so  | 
described,  without  an  alternatiye,  in  the  Archceo-  | 
logical  Journal  as  quoted  by  me  on  p.  77.  The  ; 
alternatiye,  whipping-top,”  was  there  suggested  i 
by  me.  I said,  “if  tops  at  all,  whipping-tops.”  , 
But  I denied,  as  I still  deny,  that  it  is  either.  One  ' 
obvious  reason  for  rejecting  the  blazon  “ peg-tops,”  ; 
is,  that  the  charge  has  no  peg.  It  is  not  necessary  ; 
that  I should  question  the  merit  of  the  etching  j 
of  Messrs.  Waller,  which  no  doubt  deserves  the  j 
praise  given  by  Me.  Boetell.  I have  seen  the  : 
brass,  and  I write  with  a rubbing  of  the  shield  i 
before  me.  The  charge  is  not  a peg-top.  No  I 
one,  really  acquainted  with  heraldry,  has  now  | 
any  doubt  that  armes  parlantes  occupy  the  highest  i 
rank  : that  is  to  say,  were  carried  by  a very  large  i 
part,  if  not  the  largest  part  of  the  families  of 
greatest  consequence  and  antiquity.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  force  Topcliffe  into  the  “ group  ” at 
the  cost  of  passing  over  the  only  evidence  which 
we  have  on  the  subject  of  his  charges. 

I ask  Me.  Boetell  whether  he  can  produce 
any  coat  in  which  peg-tops  are  home ; but  espe-  i 
cially  whether  he  has  ever  found  the  charge  of  | 
Topcliffe  so  described,  in  any  roll  or  other  ancient  | 
record  ? j 

I now  place,  one  after  the  other.  Me.  Boetell’s  I 
statement  and  Menestrier’s  : — 

“ The  -words  of  Menestrier  quoted  by  D.  P.,  and  his 
figure  of  an  almond-shaped  device  having  its  pointed 
extremity  upwards,  do  not  atfect  the  charge  upon  the 
Topcliffe  shield,  nor  do  we  thus  obtain  any  very  clear  j 
authoritative  definition  what  the  Otelle  of  foreign  heraldry  j 
may  be  like  ; much  less  can  any  inference  be  drarvn  that  i 
in  English  heraldry  any  such  de-^-fice  as  the  Otelle  was  i 
ever  known.”  i 

Menestrier  says  : — | 

“ Otelles  sont  bouts  de  fers  de  piques  que  Ton  a ap-  | 
pellez  araandes  pellez  par  abus,  parce  qu’ils  en  out  la 
figure.”  j 

I do  not  understand  how  any  clearer  definition  ; 
could  be  given.  I have  the  book  open  before  me  i 

and  there  I see  the  accompanying  figure  of  the  . 
Otelle,  identical  with  the  charge  in  the  rubbing  j 
of  the  Topcliffe  brass  by  its  side.  It  seems  un-  ! 
necessary  to  say  any  more  in  this  direction.  I | 
should  rather  hope  that,  on  referring  to  Menes-  i 
trier,  and  reading  what  more  I haye  to  say.  Me. 
Boetell  will  join  me  in  correcting  the  mistake 
about  a very  interesting  shield. 

I find  one  family  on  the  Continent  named  as 
bearing  the  Otelle.  There  are  others,  no  doubt, 
but  I have  only  seen  this  one — Comnmiges.  I 
find  the  arms  of  this  great  family  mentioned,  first, 
by  Favyn,  p.  332,  part  ii.,  English  edition,  1623  : 


I The  Count  of  Commenges  (‘  Qui  portoit  de 
{ Gueulles  a trois  Otelles  d’argent  en  sautoir’)” — 
I where,  by  eri’or  of  the  press,  trois  occurs  instead 
! of  quatre. 

Then  it  is  given  in  Instruction  des  terynes  usitez 
av  hlason  des  Armoiries,  etc.,  a Bennes,  1677 : — 

“ OtteUe  n’est  autre  cbose  que  des  amandes  pelees,  et 
se  volt  le  plus  souvent  comme  aux  armoiries  de  Com- 
minge,  ay  ant  4 Ottelles,  ou  amandes,  dont  les  point  es  sont 
rangees  es  4 angles  de  Tecu,  et  pose'es  comme  en  sautoir.” 

Then,  in  the  list  of  the  Chevaliers  du  Prieure 
d’ Aquitaine,  in  Vertot’s  Histoire  des  Chevaliers 
Ifosjntaliers  de  S.  Jean  de  Jerusalem,  1732,  under 
the  year  1631,  is  — 

“ Gaspard  de  Comminges  de  la  Ferriere  ; le  7 Juin  : 
de  gueules  a quatre  Ottelles  d’argent  mises  en  sautoir. 
Diocese  de  Xaintes.” 

It  is,  however,  right  to  mention  that,  in  “Xe 
3fausolee  de  la  Toison  cT or,  ou  Les  Tombeaux  des 
Chefs  et  des  Chevaliers  du  Noble  Ordre  de  la 
Toison  d’or,”  etc.,  Amsterdam,  1689,  the  fortieth  is 
“ Messire  Mathieu  de  Foix,  Comte  de  Comminges,” 
who  died  1456  j and  that  the  note  upon  him  is 
this  : — 

“ La  devise  de  la  Maison  de  Comminges : En  croissans 
nous  amandons.  C’est  une  espece  de  rebus  que  Ton  a fait 
des  quatres  amandons,  ou  Amandes  pelees,  dont  les  armes 
de  cette  famille  sont  composees.” 

Ginanni  says, — 

“ Mandorla  pelata,  Fran.  Otelle,  Lat.  Spicum.  Certe 
figure  nel  Blasone  che  sono  piii  simili  alle  Mandorle  che  ai 
ferri  di  Lancia,  come  altri  hanno  creduto,  diconsi  Mandorle 
pelate.” 

Bichelet  gives  the  meaning  of  the  word  thus : — 

“ Oteles,  s.f.  Hastula,  Terme  de  Blason.  Qui  se  dit  de 
certaines  figures  dont  on  charge  Tecu,  qui  out  aparence  ou 
de  fers  de  lances,  ou  d’amandes  pelees.  Elies  sont  dans  les 
armes  de  Cominges.” 

As  the  “ bout  de  fer  de  pique  ” is  made  in 
the  shape  of  an  almond,  probably'  all  that  the 
Comminges  meant  was  a play  upon  the  descrip- 
tion of  its  shape.  And  it  was  no  doubt  to  correct 
a popular  error,  that  Menestrier,  in  1688,  not  only 
said  what  the  Otelle  was,  but  mentioned  that  it 
was  7wt  an  amande  pelee.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
Otelle,  the  hastula  at  the  bottom  of  the  lance,  was 
called  an  ahnond,  ahus,  just  as  the  end  of  a 
sword  hilt  is  coM&di  jjommelled. 

“ Pommeau,”  says  Eichelet,  “ se  dit,  en  parlant  de  selle 
de  cheval,  d’epee,  k de  fieuret.  C’est  ce  qui  est  en  foi-me 
de  petite  pomme  au  bout  de  la  poignee  de  Tepee.” 

I am  made  to  say  on  p.  78:  “I  do  not  know 
any  English  'ivorh  except  this  of  Topcliffe,”  &c., 
“ and  I have  only  met  with  it  on  the  Continent 
in  one  other.”  The  printer  mistook  my  word.  I 
said,  not  tvorh,  but  shield.  I now  give  what  4 saw 
at  Bruges  in  the  cathedral. 

In  a chapel,  on  the  north  side  of  the  ambula- 
tory of  the  choir,  are  two  brackets ; one  on  each 
side  of  the  altar,  high  up.  Each  has  two  shields, 
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tlie  dexter  "bracket  lias : Per  pale  haron  a clievron 
between  three  otelles ; on  the  chevron  a small 
escocheon,  showing  nothing  distinct.  Femme, 
a chevron  between  two  mullets  pierced,  in  chief, 
and  a flower  in  base.  Here  the  baron  coat  is  the 
same  as  TopclifFe,  with  the  exception  of  the 
escocheon,  which  probably  was  an  addition  for  a 
marriage.  I think  it  quite  possible  that  it  may 
be  the  Topclilfe  coat  itself.  The  next  corbel  fur- 
nishes some  ground  for  this  supposition.  It  also 
has  two  shields : — One  showing  a single  coat,  in 
which  fortunately  the  tinctures  still  remain  : Ar- 
gent a chejrron  azure  between  three  squirrels, 
gules — Lovell  of  Norfolk.  The  other,  Lovell  as 
baron  j and  the  femme  as  on  the  other  bracket : 
Argent,  a chevron  gules,  between  two  mullets 
pierced  in  chief  azure,  and  a flower  in  base,  ap- 
parently intended  to  be  proper. 

The  Otelle  coat  is  repeated  in  carved  Wood  on 
the  parclose  of  this  chapel,  and  there  the  esco- 
cheon  on  the  chevron  shows  its  charges.  They 
seemed  to  me  to  be  : Barry,  and  over  all  three  tall 
flowers  side  by  side.  The  parclose  is  dated  1513. 

The  appearance  of  the  Lovell  coat  may  account 
for  the  appearance  at  the  same  time  of  the  English 
coat  of  Topcliffe.  I).  P. 

Stuarts’  Lodge,  Malvern  Wells. 


While  agreeing  entirely  with  my  friend  Me. 
Botjtell  in  the  opinions  he  so  ably  states  (3’''^  S. 
ix.  160),  with  regard  to  the  bearings  on  the  brass 
in  Topclifte  church,  the  Otelle  is  so  very  curious 
a charge,  and  one  so  rarely  met  with,  that  I think 
the  few  notes  respecting  it  which  I have  hastily 
thrown  together  in  this  paper  may  be  of  interest 
to  others  beside  Mr.  Botjtell  and  D.  P. 

I do  not  know  from  what  work  of  Menestrier 
D.  P.  makes  his-  quotation,  but  in  La  nouvelle 
JVLWiode  raisonnee  du  Blason  of  that  author,  pub- 
lished at  Lyons  in  1718,  I find  the  following 
passage  at  pp.  25,  26 : tine  figure  semblable  a 
une  amande  pelee  (se  nomine)  Otelle.”  And  at 
p.  26  is  a rough  woodcut  of  it,  in  which  it  is 
Tepresented  almond  (or  rather  heart)  shaped. 

The  best  known  coat  in  which  the  Otelle  is 
borne  (and  the  one  alluded  to,  I presume,  by 
D.  P.),  is  that  of  the  Counts  de  Comminges,  and 
is  thus  blazoned  : Gu.  four  otelles  in  saltire  arg. 

In  Menestrier ’s  work,  F Art  du  Blason  justijie 
(Lyon,  1661),  a very  curious  and  successful  de- 
fence of  the  Methode  du  Blason  against  the  stric- 
tures of  Le  Labourer,  the  arms  of  De  Com- 
minges are  alluded  to  5 and  pp.  130 — 140  are 
occupied  with  a defence  of  these  bearings  against 
the  assertion  of  Le  Labourer  that  they  were : 
Gu.  a cross  patee  throughout  arg., — a coat  which 
the  disposition  of  the  Otelles  in  saltire  causes 
them  to  resemble.  This  is  much  too  lengthy, 
and  a good  deal  of  it  is  too  irrelevant,  to  be  quoted 
here  but  the  sum  of  it  is,  that  Menestrier  lays 


down  the  four  following  propositions:  first,  the 
arms  of  De  Comminges  are  not  a cross  patee; 
secondl^q  that  they  are  otelles ; thirdly,  that  these 
otelles  are  not  Melles ; fourthly,  that  they  are  cica- 
trised wounds.  It  appears  to  me,  that  he  proves 
conclusively  the  first  three  of  these  propositions  ; 
but,  though  I never  express  dissent  from  the 
opinions  of  one  who  is  generally  so  thoroughly 
trustworthy,  without  very  great  diffidence,  I must 
confess  that,  as  regards  the  fourth  proposition,  he 
for  once  fails  to  convince  me. 

He  derives  Otelle  from  wreix-fi,  and  accounts  for 
the  bearings  on  the  shield  of  the  Comminges  by 
the  fact  that,  according  to  De  Joinville,  a mem- 
ber of  this  family,  the  Vicomte  de  Couzerans, 
received  four  considerable  wounds  in  the  Egyp- 
tian crusade  of  S.  Louis : two  in  the  battle  of 
Masoura,  and  two  others  in  coming  to  the  rescue 
of  the  Count  de  Poitiers ; and  he  concludes  that, 
as  a memorial  of  this,  the  original  arms  of  the 
family  (Or.  a bordure  gu.)  were  discarded,  and 
the  present  ones,  representing  the  four  cicatrised 
wounds  on  a bloody  field,  were  assumed. 

Monet  makes  Otelle  = hastula,  a lance  head. 
For  my  own  part  I am  unable  to  say  what  the 
bearing  is,  unless  it  be  either  a spear  head  or  an 
almond;  in  which  latter  shape  it  is  most  fre- 
quently drawn,  and  which  it  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  be.  Chifflet,  Le  Blason  des  Armoiries 
des  Chevaliers  de  la  Toison  L Or  (Antwerp,  1632), 
thus  blasons  the  third  quarter  of  the  arms  of 
Matthieu  de  Eoix,  Comte  de  Comminges,  elected 
1440 : “ De  gueulles,  a quatre  otelles,  ou  amandes 
d’ argent,  mises  en  sautoir.”  So  Eavyn,  Theatre 
d'Honneur  et  de  Chevalerie  (Paris,  1620),  says  at 
p.  1854,  under  the  head  of  Comtez  ” : — 

“ Commenge.  Marche  Frotiere  d’Espagne  dans  les 
Mots  Pyrenees.  Depuis  que  les  Seigneurs  d’Icelle  furet 
couertis  a la  foy  Catholique,  ils  prirent  pour  armes  De 
gueides,  a quatre  otelles  (qui  sont  amades  pelees)  d argent 
disposees  en  saultoir.  Et  pour  deuise,  En  croyant  novs 
amandonsi’’ 

In  endeavouring  to  arrive  at  a conclusion  as  to 
what  the  Otelles  really  are,  I think  the  opinion  of 
the  chief  family  bearing  them  is  entitled  to  some 
weight.  What  that  opinion  was,  is  indicated  suf- 
ficiently clearly  by  their  use  both  in  ancient  and 
modern  times  of  the  mottos  (similar  to  that  given 
already  from  Favjm),  ^^En  amendant,”  and  ^‘En 
vivant  nous  amendons”;  which  are,  of  course, 
allusive  to  the  bearings  in  the  arms. 

D.  P.  is  only  acquainted  with  one  instance  of 
the  use  of  this  bearing.  I have  met  with  very 
few  myself,  but  1 am  able  now  to  add  two  others : 
the  French  family  of  Bonaliez  bears — ^^D’argent 
a quatre  otelles  de  giieules”  ; and,  mF Armorial 
Universel  of  Segoing  (Paris,  1679),  in  plate  45,  is 
an  engraving  of  the  arms  of  the  Count  de  Mom- 
peroux : the  first  quarter  of  which  is,  apparently, 
Azure  three  otelles  in  paiiie  reversed  or — that  is. 
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the  larger  ends  of  the  Otelles  nearly  meet  in  the 
centre  of  the  shield ; one  of  them  points  to  the 
middle  of  the  chief;  the  others  to  the  dexter  and 
sinister  base.  J.  Woodwaed. 


In  the  neglected  cemetery  in  Wandsworth  is  a 
tomb  in  memory  of  a Frenchman;  where  three 
distinct  bells  with  clappers  are  shown  as  his  crest. 
Should  this  notice  draw  any  one  to  the  spot;  I 
jecommend  daylight;  and  — ' 

“ Lightly  tread,  ’tis  dungy  ground.” 

T.  J.  Bucktoe. 


PAEISH  REGISTERS  AND  PROBATE  COURTS. 
(3rd  S.  ix.  154;  207.) 

The  subject  Teferred  to  by  K.  B.  C.  has  been 
very  fully  discussed  in  the  last  edition  (1862)  of 
the  History  of  Parish  Registers,  pp.  209,  267 and 
the  necessity  for  something  being  done  was  urged 
b}^  the  Editor  of  “ N.  & Q.”  in  his  notice  of  that 
volume. 

The  late  Bishop  Blomfield,  the  late  Sir  James 
Scarlett;  and  the  late  Lord  Lyndhurst,  have  each 
of  them  been  convinced  of  this  necessity;  and  each 
of  them  intended  to  bring  the  subject  before  Par- 
liament ; but  other  more  immediately  pressing 
measures  interfered;  and  our  old  parish  registers 
were  left  in  their  acknowledged  state  of  inse- 
curity, neglect;  and  decay.  It  will  be  no  little 
honour  to  any  peer,  whether  spiritual  or  temporal; 
or  to  any  Member  of  our  new  House  of  Commons, 
to  take  up  a subject  which  has  been  entertained  by 
such  names  as  1 have  just  mentioned  ; and  I trust, 
with  K.  R.  C.,  that  such  a Member  may  be  found 
this  Session,  for  no  time  should  be  lost. 

There  are  several  gentlemen  of  position  and 
long  experience,  ready  to  give  valuable  help  in 
framing  the  details  of  a short  bill. 

Allow  me  to  conclude  with  an  extract  from  the 
work  alread}^  referred  to : — 

“ All  the  exceeding  good  French  Protestant  registers — 
all  the  registers  of  the  various  Dissenting  bodies — indeed,  all 
?M)/i-parochial  registers — are  now  securely  placed  with  the 
Registrar-General  at  Somerset  House.  All  the  parish  re- 
^sters  also  of  Scotland,  are,  by  a more  recent  enactment, 
m the  course  of  being  deposited  with  the  Registrar- 
General  of  Scotland.  The  principle  of  a central  office  of 
secure  deposit  is  thus  far  carried  out,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
it  may  at  once  be  extended  to  the  early  parish  registers 
of  England  ; Avhich,  it  may  be  urged,  are  of  equal  im- 
portance with  those  ali’eady  so  well  provided  for.” 

The  Grove,  Henley.  J.  S.  BuRlsr. 

If  any  gentleman  wished  to  consult  my  parish 
registers  for  purely  antiquarian  purposes,  I should 
(in  common,  I believe,  with  many  neighbours)  be 
very  sorry  to  accept  the  smallest  fee.  The  State 
has,  in  late  years,  set  a noble  example  in  unlock- 
ing the  treasures  of  the  Record  Office  and  Doctors’ 


Commons  to  literary  inquirers  ; and  those  at  least 
who  have  used  the  privileges  accorded  them  will, 
I believe,  not  be  slow  in  acting  in  a like  spirit 
with  regard  to  records  in  their  charge.  I have 
received  the  greatest  courtesy,  and  even  kindness, 
in  Doctors’  Commons ; and  it  is  greatly  to  be 
wished  that  the  country  registries  were  at  once 
thrown  open  in  the  same  way. 

I should  like  to  add  my  experience  in  the 
county  of  the  remissness  of  persons  generally  in 
returning  the  usual  fee  for  a baptismal  certificate. 
I have  constantly  been  asked  to  send  the  copy  by 
return  of  post  j but  having  done  so,  I have  been 
at  the  trouble  of  writing  more  than  once  before 
obtaining  the  fee.  Now,  I never  send  a certificate 
untill  have  received  the  2s.  7d.  fee.  W.  H.  S. 


The  same  thoughts . in  connection  with  the 
Court  of  Probate,  to  which  Me.  Fishwtce  gives 
expression  in  3''‘^  S.  ix.  207,  have  occurred  to 
other  persons.  Like  your  correspondent,  I have 
had  to  make  inquiries  into  ancient  wills  for  lite- 
rary purposes  and  genealogical  investigations,  and 
have  experienced  the  same  inconvenience  to  which 
your  correspondent  appears  to  have  been  subjected. 
The  truth  is,  that  when  the  wills  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  registrars  of  the  provincial  courts, 
they  were  properly  indexed  and  readily  accessible 
on  payment  of  moderate  fees.  Now  the}^  are  re- 
moved to  London,  are  placed  hardly  anybody 
knows  where,  and  are  (or  were  not  long  ago) 
without  indexes  or  other  means  of  facilitating  re- 
search. I think  the  wills  ought  to  have  been 
left  in  the  hands  of  local  registrars,  and  preserved 
in  the  districts  in  which  the  families  interested 
reside — not  taken  away  to  be  buried  in  London 
offices,  as  if  they  were  waste  paper. 

Formerly,  one  could  write  to  a local  registrar — 
say  to  Mr.  Bailej^  Langhorne,  of  the  Consistory 
Court  of  Richmond  Archdeaconry,  for  example — 
and  be  furnished  with  a courteous  reply,  on  pa}*- 
merit  of  a moderate  fee,  accompanied  by  the  ex- 
tract desired.  Now,  for  anything  one  knows  to 
the  contrary,  the  wills  transferred  from  Richmond 
to  Doctors’  Commons  may  have  all  been  burnt  or 
destroyed  as  so  much  useless  lumber.  I hope  it 
is  not  so ; but  how  is  the  public  to  know  the  fact? 
At  any  rate,  in  these  days  of  professed  reform,  we 
ought  not  to  be  placed  in  a worse  position  than 
we  were  before  the  old  system  was  disturbed. 

Jaytee. 


It  is  pretty  apparent  that  your  correspondent  is 
unacquainted  with  the  admirable  way  in  which 
the  parish  registers  are  now  kept  in  Scotland 
under  the  provisions  of  the  statute  17  & 18  Viet, 
chap.  80,  for  which  the  praise  is,  I believe,  chiefl}- 
due  to  Lord  Elcho.  If  K.  B.  C.  will  look  at  that 
Act  he  will  probably  see  that  it  presents  an  excel- 
lent model  for  framing  one  applicable  to  England. 
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The  same  correspondent,  and  another  whose 
query  is  in  the  next  page  (155),  alludes  to  the 
registration,  of  wills;  the  latter  as  referring  to 
Scotland.  Now,  by  the  statute  44  Geo.  III.  c.  98, 
all  wills  relating  to  personal  (or  as  it  is  called  in 
Scotland  moveable)  property  in  Scotland  are  re- 
quired to  be  registered  in  the  Commissary  Court 
Books  of  the  district  of  the  grantor's  domicil^  an 
enactment  which,  by  the  statute  which  imposed 
duties  on  heritable  succession,  has  been  extended 
to  wills  of  all  kinds.  Whether  indices  are  kept  of 
these  in  all  the  Commissaiy  Courts  I cannot  say, 
though  I think  it  very  likely.  In  the  Edinburgh 
County  Commissary  Court  there  are  full  and  dis- 
tinct alphabetical  indices.  G. 

Edinburgh. 


AUTOGRAPHS  IN  BOOKS. 

(3^^  S.  viii.  202,  284.) 

To  the  interesting  notes  under  this  title  by  Mr. 
Hazlitt  and  Mr.  D’Alton,  I may  add  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

My  father  has  an  original  MS.  copy  of  thirty- 
five  Cantatas  by  Scarlatti,  almost  entirely  in  that 
great  composer’s  own  handwriting.  This  valuable 
MS.  was  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Burney, 
who  thus  mentions  it  in  his  History  of  Music, 
vol.  iv.  p.  169  (London,  1789,  4 vols.  4to) : — 

“ Of  this  fertile  musician’s  Cantatas  I was  so  fortu- 
nate, when  at  Rome,  as  to  purchase  an  original  MS., 
containing  thirty-five  in  his  own  handwriting  that  were 
chiefly  composed  at  Tivoli,  during  a visit  to  Andrea 
Adami,  Maestro  di  Capella  to  the  Pope,  and  author  of 
Osservazioni  per  ben  regolare  il  Coro  dei  Cantori  della 
Cap.  Pontif.,  published  at  Rome,  1711.  Each  of  these 
Cantatas  is  dated  ; b}^  which  we  learn  that  he  frequently 
produced  one  every  da}’-  for  several  days  together,  and 
that  the  whole  number  was  composed  between  the  month 
of  October  1704,  and  March*  1705.” 

Dr.  Burney  gives  eight  extracts  from  these 
Cantatas,  none  of  which  he  says,  to  his  knowledge, 
have  been  before  printed.  In  addition  to  the 
date,  each  Cantata  has  the  composer’s  autograph  : 
^‘Aless.  Scarlatti.” 

A MS.  copy  of  the  Oratorio  di  S.  Gio.  Bat- 
tista, a 5',  con  i stromenti,  del  Signor  Alessandro 
Stradella,”  bears  on  the  first  page  the  autograph 

Cha®  Burney,  S*'  Martin’s  Street,  Leicester 
Eields  (this  has  been  lined  through,  and  under- 
neath written,  ^ Chelsea  College,  near’),  London.” 
This  Oratorio  (which  is  described  by  Burney  at 
p.  105  of  his  4th  volume)  is  curious  as  being  that 
which  is  generally  believed  to  have  saved  this 
charming  composer’s  life  for  some  time,  by  its 
effects  on  the  hearts  of  the  first  assassins  that  were 
emploj’^ed  to  murder  him,  at  Home,  on  the  night 
of  its  performance. 

These  very  interesting  MSS.,  as  well  as  a copy 

* The  learned  Doctor  is  incorrect  in  this  date  : the 

thirty-fifth  is  dated  “ 7^''®  24,  1705.” 


of  Gluck’s  Iphigenie  en  Aulide,  having  Burney’s 
autograph  in  lead  pencil,  were  bought  by  my 
father  at  a sale  of  Sotheby’s  for  a few  shillings. 

I have  a copy  of  Granville  Sharp’s  Tracts  on 
the  Hebrew  Tongue,  which  was  presented  by  the 
author  to  the  Rev.  John  Brand,  author  of  Popular 
Antiquities,  t^-c.  On  the  fiy-leaf  is  pasted  a piece 
of  paper  addressed,  in  the  author’s  handwriting : 

“ Revd  Brand,  Antiquarian  Societ}',  Somerset 
Place.  With  M^’  Sharp’s  complim**.” 

And  on  the  title-page  is  written,  in  a small  neat 
hand: 

“ Received,  June  28^^,  1804,  a present  from  the  learned 
author.  “ John  Brand.” 

This  curiosity  has  travelled  as  far  as  Grahams- 
town,  in  this  colony,  and  was  bought  at  a sale 
there  some  years  ago.  James  A.  Hewitt. 

Capeto-wn,  S.A. 


THE  CROSS. 

(S’^d  S.  ix.  126,  202.) 

What  can  Brevis  mean  by  saying  that  ^Ghe 
Latin  cross  is  a complete  error,  and  ought  not  to 
be  adopted”  ? The  question  is  of  the  most  accu- 
rate representation  of  the  cross  on  which  our 
Saviour  suffered ; and  no  one  is  ignorant  that  with 
the  Romans,  who  crucified  him,  the  Latin  cross 
was  in  common  use,  which  also  Constantine  repre- 
sented on  his  Labarum.  And  what  right  has 
Brevis  to  assert  that  the  Greek  one,  of  four  pieces 
of  equal  length,  is  the  proper  cross  ” ? Proper 
for  what  ? Certainly  not  proper  to  represent  the 
cross  of  our  Saviour,  though  proper  enough  for  a 
symbolic  memorial,  and  most  convenient  for  its 
portability.  He  gives  as  a reason,  that  the  Greek 
Church  of  course  was  the  oldest  foundation,  and 
never  bowed  to  the  Latins  or  to  the  Pope.”  But 
the  Greek  Church  was  not  of  course  ” the  oldest 
foundation ; for  every  one  knows  that  the  church 
of  Jerusalem  was  the  first  founded ; and  upon  such 
ground  the  Jerusalem,  or  double-barred  cross,  should 
be  put  forth  by  Brevis  as  the  proper  cross.”  But 
though  a great  variety  of  forms  have  been  im- 
agined for  the  purposes  of  symbolism,  devotion, 
heraldry,  or  mere  fancy  ornament,  every  one  when 
intending  a real  representation  of  the  cross  on 
which  our  Saviour  died,  will,  notwithstanding  the 
sneer  of  Brevis  at  my  expression  of  its  correct 
proportions,”  adopt  the  acknowledged  form  of  the 
Latin,  or  Calvary,  cross. 

But  Brevis  tells  us  that  the  Greek  church 
never  bowed  to  the  Latins,  or  to  the  Pope.”  To 
refute  seriously  so  glaring  an  instance  of  either 
ignorance  or  perversion  of  history,  would  be  mere 
waste  of  time : nothing  is  more  certain  than  that 
the  Greek  and  Latin  churches  formed  only  one 
and  the  same  church  for  more  than  eight  centuries, 
in  full  acknowledgment  of  the  Pope’s  supremacy, 
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till  tlie  imliappy  schism  commenced  hy  Photius, 
who,  in  866,  presumed  to  depose  and  excommu- 
nicate Pope  Nicholas. 

But  Bkevis  comes  out  worse  and  worse  as  he 
proceeds.  He  is  evidently  not  even  a Christian, 
and  can  have  no  right  to  discourse  of  the  cross. 
The  man  who  thinks  it  possible  that  Christianity 
adopted  the  rites  of  Mithras,  or  of  the  idolatrous 
Persians,  and  who  even  asserts  that  several  of 
our  doctrines  smack  strongly  of  Buddhism,”  can 
claim  no  attention  in  a Christian  publication.  And 
certainly  the  man  who  could  profanely  say  of  that 
man  who  was  sent  from  God,  loliose  name  was  John 
— that  man  of  ivhorn  it  is  written,  Behold,  I send 
my  anc/el  before  thy  face — that  man  to  whom  the 
incarnate  Son  of  God  has  borne  testimony  so 
glorious — that  perhaps  after  all  he  was  no  more 
than  a travelling  Brahman,  a gymnosophist 
philosopher,”  or  an  Indian  ‘‘fakir,”  can  be  no 
Christian,  and  ought  to  be  excluded  from  the 
Christian  pages  of  “ N.  & Q.”  Let  us  at  least 
have  one  periodical  free  from  the  revolting  in- 
fidelity which  is  polluting  so  many  of  our  journals. 
And  let  me  express  my  surprise  that  when  the 
least  approach  to  religious  polemics  appears  in  a 
communication  it  is  sure  to  be  excluded,  a writer 
like  Bkevis,  who  equals  the  worst  enemies  of  re- 
velation, and  strikes  at  the  very  root  of  Chris- 
tianity itself,  should  have  found  admission.  Surely 
it  must  have  been  by  some  oversight  deeply  to  be 
regretted.  F.  C.  TL 


Surely  such  an  article  as  this  is  unsiiited  to  the 
pages  of  “N.  & Q.,”  and  the  large  majority  of  its 
readers  will  concur  with  me  in  deprecating  the 
insertion  of  an  article  which  is  simply  a coarse 
and  revolting  attack  on  Christianity.  Is“N.  & Q.” 
to  be  the  vehicle  for  such  ij/evcdl)yvpi.os  yuwcns  ? 

Eirioxnach. 


^ For  interesting  information  as  to  the  pre-Chris- 
tian cross  see  Godfrey  Higgins’s  Celtic  Druids, 
pp.  126-131.  A.  O.  V.  P. 


Old  Leatheesellers’  Hall  (3’"'^  S.  ix.  177.) — 
Mr.  Charles  \ines.  Clerk  of  the  Leathersellers’ 
Company,  can  give  to  Mr.  Williams  full  infor- 
mation as  to  this  old  hall. 

Leatliersellers’  Hall,  St.  Helen’s  Place. 

The  Mitre  Taveret  and  Dr,  Johxsox  (3"*^  S. 
IX.  212.) — Before  we  commence  our  lamentations  ! 
on  account  of  the  demolition  of  the  Mitre  Tavern, 
in  Fleet  Street,  would  it  not  be  as  well  clearly  to 
ascertain  if  this  tavern  is  the  identical  house  fre- 
quenj;ed  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  from  1728 
to  1753,  where,  on  the  Thursday  evenin  erg  tllG  I 
President— 

“ IMajestic  took  the  elbow  chair, 

And  gravely  sat  in  due  decorum, 

W ith  a blue  gilded  mace  before  him ; ” 


where  Dr.  Badcliffe  passed  a delightful  evening 
with  Billy  Nutly;  and  where  Samuel  Johnson 
and  Boswell  furnished  “ their  couple  of  bottles  of 
port,  and  sat  till  between  one  and  two  in  the 
morning  ” ? 

If  I have  been  correctly  informed,  the  house  in 
which  these  pleasant  meetings  took  place  some 
years  since  disappeared,  having  been  previously 
converted  into  “ The  Poets’  Gallery  ” (Macklin 
exhibited  a collection  of  prints  here  in  1794),  and 
subsequently  into  an  auction  room.  On  the  site 
stands  the  western  portion  of  the  Banking  House 
of  Messrs.  Hoare  & Co. ; and  the  present  Mitre 
Tavern  was  formerly  “Joe’s,”  and,  on  the  Old 
Mitre  being  closed,  adopted  its  time-honoured 
name.  In  the  reign  of  James  I,  there  was  a 
tavern  here  bearing  the  same  sign,  kept  by  a Mrs. 
Sutton. 

Will  any  of  your  readers  give  us  some  inform- 
ation on  these  points  ? * J.  H.  W. 

Portrait  oe  Sharspeare  (3’’'^  S.  ix.  116,  203.) 
My  attention  was  directed  yesterday  by  a friend 
to  the  communication  signed  S.  T.  in  reference  to 
my  portrait  of  Shakspeare,  In  answer,  I beg  to 
observe,  I am  the  only  person  I believe  entitled 
to  the  appellation  of  Dr.  Clay.  There  is  one, 
perhaps  two,  surgeons  with  similar  surnames.  I 
know  nothing  whatever  of  the  dirty  portrait  seen 
at  Duthoit’s  in  Gracechurch  Street.  I was  not  in 
London  in  the  year  1848.  I do  not  know,  nor 
was  ever  in,  Duthoit’s  establishment.  I never 
purchased  a portrait  in  London,  nor  ever  dreamed 
of  a frame  of  sixty  gpineas’  value ; and  I am 
equally  ignorant  of  any  offer  to  government.  And, 
therefore,  am  of  opinion  that  S.  T.  is  not  justified 
in  using  my  name  so  freely  without  first  endea- 
vouring to  learn  the  truth  of  the  extraordinary 
statements  that  he  has  thought  proper  to  favour 
your  readers  with,  of  which  as  regards  myself 
there  is  not  one  particle  of  truth. 

The  portrait  in  my  possession  is  I believe  one 
of,  if  not  the  best  of,  the  known  portraits  of  Shak- 
speare ',  and  expresses  more  fully  his  vast  intel- 
lect than  any  I have  seen.  I am  also  prepared  to 
maintain,  it  is  neither  the  one  seen  by  S.  T.’s 
friend,  nor  j^et  the  one  spoken  of  as  being  some 
years  ago  at  Messrs.  Saunders  and  Otley’s.  It  is 
neither  dirty  nor  unframed,  but  is  in  the  same 
frame  it  has  had  for  very  many  years,  and  both 
in  excellent  preservation.  I never  saw  it  until 
the  beginning  of  this  year  (1866).  I think  after 
this  explanation  it  is  only  fair,  and  very  reason- 
able, that  S.  T.  should  not  only  give  publicity  to 
the  name  of  his  friend,  but  the  latter  should  give 
his  reasons  for  mixing  up  my  name  with  the 
matter.  What  is  meant  by  the  words,  “Dr.  Clay 

,[*  Johnson’s  Mitre  was  No.  39,  Fleet  Street,  and  was 
demolished  in  1829  for  the  enlargement  of  Messrs.  Hoare’s 
banking-house,  which  cost  little  short  of  60,000/. — Ed.] 
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wlio  was  still  present,”  I am  at  a loss  to  conceive. 
If  S.  T.’s  wish  was  to  tell  the  world  he  had  sent 
a portrait  of  Shakspeare  for  the  Exhibition,  I 
think  he  might  have  done  so  without  alluding  to 
me.  It  was  my  intention  shortly  to  offer  your 
journal  an  article  on  my  portrait,  accompanied 
with  a very  fine  woodcut.  If  I do,  I think  you 
Mr.  Editor  will  allow,  on  seeing  it,  that  it  will 
bear  comparison  with  the  best  esteemed  portraits 
extant,  not  even  excepting  the  one  of  which  S.  T. 
intends  favouring  the  public  with  a view  in  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery. 

I would  not  ask  space  for  this  in  your  pages,  if 
I did  not  consider  the  letter  of  S.  T.  so  marvel- 
lously uniq^ue,  that  my  reply  is  a matter  of 
necessity.  Chas.  Clay,  M.D. 

Manchester. 

P.S.  I should  have  no  hesitation  in  placing 
my  portrait  side  by  side  with  any  other  portrait 
of  Shakspeare  : but  more  particularly  with  the 
one  heralded  forth  by  S.  T, ; and  should  have  no 
fear  of  the  opinion  of  the  public  verdict  in  favour 
of  mine. 

Boistae  (3’’'^  S.  viii.  500.)  — I am  indebted  to  a 
popular  and  infallible  authority  for  the  following 
authentic  data,  which  enables  me  to  reply  to  the 
query  by  H. : — 

“ An  ancient  tradition  in  this  family,  which  is  of 
French  origin,  thus  accounts  for  the  name  assumed  by 
one  of  their  earlier  ancestors,  Guilhem  le  Danois.” 

This  gentle  knight  was  censured  by  sundry 
hypercritical  enthusiasts  for  indiscriminating  zeal 
in  roasting,  at  the  expense  of  the  edifice,  certain 
Pagan  freebooters  ; who,  with  their  blood-stained 
booty,  had  taken  refuge  in  the  Abbey  of  St. 
Blayse-sur-Loire.  These  pious  worthies,  wisely 
considering  that  the  holocaust  should  have  been 
carried  out  in  a secular  building,  and  that  the 
abbey  (appropriately  and  presciently  dedicated  to 
St.  Blayse)  should  not  have  been  included  in  the 
incremation,  mumbled  hard  words'  about  sacrilege 
and  gloated  over  its  penalties ; but  the  King  of 
France  viewed  the  pardonable  eccentricity  of  his 
fiery  vavasour  in  its  proper  light,  andAhus  ad- 
dressed him : — 

“ ‘ Bona  res,  Bona  res,  conspectu’  Dei  et  regis ! ’ — 
from  which  royal  words  the  knight  was  thenceforth 
called  Guilhem  de  Bonares,  which  appellation  has  de- 
scended as  a patronymic  to  his  race.” 

For  further  interesting  particulars,  I beg  to  re- 
fer H.  to  Popular  Genealogists^  or  the  AH  of 
Pedigree-mahing : an  able  and  amusing  work  by 
a distinguished  writer,  published  last  year  at 
Edinburgh.  'G.  W. 

Atlantic  Telegkaph  Cable  S.  viii.  276, 
296, 376.) — In  the  last  volume,  I stated  that  it  was 
my  belief  that  no  word  or  signal  passed  through  the 
Atlantic  Telegraph  of  1858.  A short  time  after, 
B.  M^C.  of  Liverpool  drevf  my  attention  to  the 


annoimcement  of  a collision  between  the  Europa 
and  Canada,  tvro  steamers  of  the  Cimard  line, 
made  by  the  Atlantic  Telegraph.  I had  neither 
books  nor  paper  to  refer  to  at  the  time  ; but  since 
then  I have  inspected  the  columns  of  The  Times, 
and  other  papers  of  the  period,  and  found  that 
I was  quite  wrong.  I therefore  take  this,  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  acknowledging  my  error. 

I may  just  observe,  by  the  bye,  that  the 
collision  did  take  place  between  the  steamers 
Europa  and  Arabia,  according  to  The  Times^ 
account.  William  Pinkeeton. 

Besique  (3*'**  S.  ix.  138.) — This  game  is  played 
by  two  persons,  in  the  following  manner : — Take 
two  packs  of  cards  and  shuffle  them  together,  after 
having  thrown  out  all  the  twos,  threes,  fours,  fives, 
and  sixes.  The  dealer  then  gives  eight  cards  to 
each  (two  at  a time),  and  turns  up  the  seventeenth 
as  a trump,  for  which,  if  it  is  a seven,  he  scores 
ten,  or  if  either  has  a seven  of  trumps  in  his  hand 
he  may  exchange  it  for  the  trump  car'd,  and  score 
ten  for  it.  The  non-dealer  then  leads  a card, 
which  his  adversary  wins,  if  he  can,  by  playing  a 
higher  card,  but  not  necessarily  of  the  same  suit 
(ace  is  highest,  ten  next,  then  king,  queen,  knave, 
&c.);  each  player  then  draws  a card  from  the 
pack,  and  does  the  same  after  every  trick,  so  as 
always  to  have  eight  cards  in  hand,  until  the  whole 
number  is  exhausted,  the  trump  card  being  taken 
up  last,  and  whoever  takes  it  scores  ten.  Who- 
ever has,  at  any  period  of  the  game,  ace,  ten,  king, 
queen,  and  knave  of  trumps  in  his  hand  at  the 
same  time,  announces  it,  and  scores  two  hundred 
and  fifty ; if  he  has  four  aces,  he  scores  one  hun- 
dred; for  four  kings,  eighty;  for  four  queens, 
sixty ; for  four  knaves,  forty ; for  king  and  queen 
of  trumps,  forty;  king  and  queen  of  any  other 
suit  (“  marriage  ”),  twenty ; for  queen  of  spades 
and  hnave  of  diamonds  besique  ”'),  forty.  These 

announcements  ” must  always  be  made  before 
drawing  the  next  card  from  the  pack,  and  the 
same  announcement  can  only  be  made  once  by 
each  player.  As  soon  as  the  last  card  has  been 
drawn  the  second  player  must  follow  suit  if  he 
can,  if  not,  he  must  win  the  trick  with  a trump,  if 
he  can.  The  cards  being  all  played  out,  each 
player  counts  the  aces  and  tens  in  the  tricks  he  has 
won,  scoring  ten  for  each.  The game”  is  one 
thousand ; and  if  neither  has  won,  the  cards  are 
all  shuffled  together,  and  dealing  commenced  again 
as  before.  For  scoring  it  is  usual  to  take  a black 
four  and  five  to  reckon  the  tens  up  to  ninety,  and 
a red  five  and  six  for  the  hundreds.  N.  F. 

C.  A.  Jones  will  find  the  rules  of  this  game  in 
Macmillan's  Magazine,  vol.  v.  p.  138.  Cyeil. 

WiGTON  Peeeage  (3’"'^  S.  ix.  157.) — Anglo- 
ScoTus  is  mistaken  in  saying  (158)  that  the  name 
of  William  Gyll  does  not  appear  in  the  Army 
Lists  of  the  period  to  which  he  refers.  I have 
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the  Edinburgli  Almanacs  for  1794,  5,  and  6,  in 
all  of  which  (not  subsequently)  his  name  does 
appear  (spelt  GUI),  as  a Lieutenant  in  the  2nd  Life 
Guards.  I have  not  the  almanac  for  1793,  but 
the  name  is  not  in  that  for  1792.  G-. 

Edinburgh. 

Judge  II^^GLEBY  (3’’'^  S.  ix.  18, 169.)— Sir  Charles 
Ingleby  is  the  name  of  the  judge,  in  the  reign  of 
James  II.,  who  returned  to  his  practice  at  the  bar 
after  he  was  superseded.  His  ancestor,  Sir  Thomas 
Ingleby,  was  a Judge  of  the  King’s  Bench  under 
Edward  III.  j and  I must  apologise  for  my  care- 
lessness in  substituting  the  one  Christian  name 
for  the  other  in  my  hurried  communication  to  you. 

Edward  Foss. 

Mother-ij^-Law  (3’’'^  S.  vii.  480  ,•  viii.  17.)  — 
This  name  is  very  generally  given  to  step-mothers 
in  the  hill  country  of  the  West  Biding  of  York- 
shire. I have  also  noticed  another  error  of  the  same 
kind  in  that  locality ; ^.  e.  widowers  are  frequently 
named  as  widows.  ^HTe  is  a widow.”  I need 
scarcely  say  it  is  only  common  with  the  unedu- 
cated classes.  George  Lloyd. 

Darlington. 

Ash-leae  Superstition  (3*'^  S.  viii.  494.)  — 
An  ash-leaf  is  pinnated  ; and  when  it  is  made  up 
of  an  even  number,  ten  or  twelve,  it  is  called 
even.  The  difficulty  of  finding  an  even  one,  of 
course,  makes  the  charm  the  more  palatable. 

F.  A.  Escott. 

Worm  oe  Linton  (S’’*^  S.  ix.  158.)  — Compare 
with  this  story  that  of  the  Worm  of  Lambton,” 
in  the  Bishopric  of  Durham.  There  are  full  par- 
ticulars in  Surtees’s  History,  and  in  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine  for  September  1865.  I have 
pointed  out  an  interesting  illustration  of  the  le- 
gend in  describing  the  ancient  bells  of  Chester- 
le- Street,  in  which  parish  Lambton  is  situated.  The 
story  is  remarkably  well  told,  under  the  heading 
of  “The  Saurian  of  the  Wear,”  in  the  Oxford 
Magazine  for  April,  1862,  p.  188.  J.  T."  F. 

The  College,  Hurstpierpoint. 

Daughter:  Daeter  (S’’*^  S.  viii.  passim;  ix. 
89.)— The  case  of  the  word  daughter  helps  one  to 
the  belief  that  all  our  words,  derived  from  a Ger- 
man or  Saxon  source,  which  contained  the  letters 
gh  in  conjunction,  were  pronounced  gutturally. 
The  modern  Scotch  retains  the  usage  : as  see  the 
orthography  of  Burns’  poems,  passim — nicht,  sicht, 
nocht,  for  night,  sight,  nought ; and  listen  to  any 
Lowlander.  When  did  this  use  cease  with  us 
English  folk  ? ' Does  it  not  survive  still  in  the 
provinces,  where,  for  through  and  though,  we  hear 
thruf  and  thof  e f Will  any  reader  point  out,  from 
old  rhymes,  indubitable  proofs  of  the  rougher 
earlier  usage,  or  throw  light  upon  the  subject 
from  provincial  pronunciation  ? Aristarchus. 


Vice-Admiral  Goodson  (3’’^  S.  ix.  138.)  — 
This  officer  was  second  in  command  under  Sir  Wm. 
Penn,  of  the  expedition  to  the  West  Indies  in 
1655,  which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  Jamaica,  and 
when  Penn  invalided,  became  commander-in-chief, 
and  brought  the  fleet  home.  He  does  not  appear 
ever  to  have  served  again,  and  must  have  retired 
into  private  life — if  still  alive — at  the  Bestoration. 
From  his  being  associated  with  Penn,  it  would 
seem  probable  that  he  had  formerly  served  with 
him  in  the  Dutch  war,  which  ended  in  the  deci- 
sive victory  of  July  31,  1653;  but  I do  not  know 
of  an}^  published  list  of  naval  officers  under  the 
Commonwealth;  and  in  fact  naval  rank  was  at 
that  time  subject  to  such  extraordinary  fluctua- 
tions that  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  arrange 
one. 

Captain  Magger  must  have  been  an  officer  of 
the  same  period,  and  have  retired  at  the  Bestora- 
tion. The  private  relations  of  both  Goodson  and 
Magger  to  an  “ old  Puritan  ” would  seem  to  indi- 
cate strong  party  feelings,  which  may  easily  be 
supposed  to  have  hindered  their  accepting  service 
under  the  monarchy.  At  any  rate,  the  determina- 
tion of  the  date  of  their  service  may  be  a useful 
guide  in  further  inquiries.  S.  H.  M. 

Medih:val  Churches  within  the  Boundary 
OE  Boman  Camps  (3’"'^  S.  v.  173,  329,  441 ; vi. 
37 ; viii.  57.) — Bede  (chap.  xiv.  a.d.  627)  says: — 

“Paulinas  built  a cburcb  in  Campodunuin,  -which 
afteiwards  the  pagans,  by  whoni  King  Edwin  was  slain, 
burnt,  together  with  all  the  town.” 

Although  it  is  not  clear  where  this  Campodu- 
num  was  situated,  yet  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
people  of  Slack  (now  claimed  as  Cambodunum)  in 
the  parish  of  Longwood,  near  Huddersfield,  have 
a tradition  that  a church  once  was  built  there  on 
the  ruins  of  the  old  Boman  camp.  An  old  man 
lately  pointed  to  a certain  part  of  the  field,  where 
it  is  said  “ a christening  stone  ” was  once  placed. 
He  told  me  that  the  stone  was  removed  by  the 
proprietor  of  the  soil  many  years  ago,  and  he  had 
heard  that  some  one  had  traced  it  to  the  College 
in  Manchester.” 

As  Chetham  College  is  eminently  the  college 
of  Manchester,  perhaps  some  of  your  correspon- 
dents in  that  quarter  will  kindly  make  some  in- 
quiries about  it.  It  may  be  only  the  “ baseless 
fabric  of  a vision  ” of  my  old  friend  and  informant 
at  Cambodunum,  but  it  may  have  some  founda- 
tion in  fact.  George  Lloyd. 

Darlington. 

Court  Etiquette  (3''*^  S.  ix.  78,  167.)  — It  has 
been  frequently  asked  whether  earl’s  daughters  are 
to  be  kissed  by  the  king  when  presented  at  court  on 
their  marriage.  I believe  they  are.  When  Miss 

married  Field  Marshal , and  was 

presented  upon  that  event.  King  William  IV. 
kissed  her  cheek,  and  nodded  to  his  old  friend 
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the  Field  Marshal, saying,  ^^Ah!  ah!  you  cannot 
help  yourself,”  the  salute  being  a distinguishing 
token  that  she  was  now  the  wife  of  a marquis’s 
younger  son.  C.  B. 

I know  not  if  French  princes  were  remarkable 
for  their  petting  small  animals  in  public ; hut  I 
give  an  extract  from  Sully’s  Memoirs  (vol.  i.)  in 
illustration : — 

“ I arrived  at  St.  Maur,  where  the  coiirt  then  was,  and 
went  down  to  the  house  of  Villeroy,  with  whom  I dined, 
and  stayed  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  on  the  next  lie  pre- 
sented me  to  the  King  (Henry  the  Fifth).  I shall  never 
forget  the  fantastic  and  extravagant  equipage  and  atti- 
tude in  which  I found  this  prince  in  his  cabinet : he  had  a 
sword  at  his  side,  a Spanish  hood  hung  down  upon  his 
shoulders,  a little  cap,  such  as  collegians  wear,  upon  his 
head,  and  a basket  fidl  of  little  dogs  hung  to  a ribbon 
about  his  neck.” — Mrs.  Lennox’s  Trans,  p.  119,  vol.  i. 

J.  A.  G. 

Cock-sure  (3’''^  S.  ix.  61.)  — The  Eev.  Alex. 
M'^Laren  of  Manchester  delivered  a lecture  lately 
in  this  town  on  “ Pictures  and  Lessons  in  Hebrew 
Words,”  and  in  the  course  of  a few  preliminary 
observations,  which  were  called  forth  by  some  re- 
marks on  the  part  of  the  chairman,  he  made  use 
of  the  word  cock-suy'e,  in  the  sense  that  his  hearers 
were  not  to  he  too  certain  that  any  expectations 
which  may  have  been  raised  in  their  minds  by 
the  remarks  made  by  the  chair  with  regard  to  his 
lecture  would  be  realised  by  him.  I have  since 
been  favoured  by  Mr.  McLaren  with  his  views 
as  to  the  origin  of  this  word,  and  they  are 
these : — 

“ Latimer’s  use  of  ‘ cock-sure  ’ is  slightly  different  from 
the  modern.  ‘ He  thought  all  cocksure,’  i,  e.  he  applies 
it  to  objective  security,  not  to  subjective  certainty.  The 
passage  to  which  I refer  is  in  his  ‘ Sermon  of  the  Plough,’ 
preached  in  St.  Paul’s,  January,  1548,  and  in  my  edition 
(London,  1758,  2 vols.  8vo),  is  in  vol.  i.  p.  55.  I can  only 
venture  on  a suggestion  of  an  etymology  which  seems 
to  me  probable.  We  must  look  for  the  original  word,  of 
which  ours  is  a rendering  into  English  sounds,  in  French, 
from  which  we  get  ‘ sure.’  The  process,  for  instance,  by 
which  ‘ quelques  choses  ’ becomes  ‘ kick-shaws,’  is  exem- 
plified, I fancy,  here  too.  For  any  French  dictionary 
will  give  ‘ a coup  sur  ’ as  a compound  adverb,  mean- 
ing certainly,  indubitably,  securely.  It  is  easy  to  see 
how  this  became  ‘ cock-sure  ’ by  the  above  familiar  pro- 
cess, which  is  illustrated  in  hosts  of  words  when  an  un- 
meaning foreign  sound  has  been  changed  into  some 
English  equivalent,  which  suggests  some  idea  to  a mere 
English  ear.  And  it  has  to  be  observed  that  the  French 
phrase  has  the  same  slight  variation  from  our  use  of  the 
word  which  Latimer’s  employment  of  it  has.  Perhaps, 
too,  the  English  word  was  helped  to  its  present  form  by 
some  feeling  that  a strutting  cock  might  veiy  well  stand 
for  a picture  of  complete  assurance.  The  derivation  I 
have  given  seems  to  me  to  be  plausible,  and  in  accordance 
with  a recognised  tendency  of  language.” 

William  Blood. 

Livei-pool. 

West  Waltoist  : The  Bares  ih  the  Wood  ” 
(3’’“^  S.  ix.  208.) — The  paragraph  signed  F.  C.  H., 
is  singularly  inaccurate.  West  Walton  church 


has  not  a thatched  roof,  and  does  not  stand  on 
rising  ground  above  the  Nene.  It  is  about  three 
quarters  of  a mile  from  the  river,  the  land  helow 
the  level  of  high  water  at  spring  tides  j the 
country  being  protected  from  the  river  by  a Ro- 
man bank.  There  is  no  wood  near  Walton,  or 
anywhere  within  several  miles,  either  in  Lincoln- 
shire, Norfolk,  or  Cambridgeshire. 

As  to  the  limpid  streamlet  ” (p.  144),  it  is  a 
muddy  river,  18  to  20  feet  deep  at  high  water, 
opposite  Walton  Dam;  and  50  or  60  yards  across. 
West  Walton  was  certainly  not  the  scene  of  the 
tragedy.  It  might  have  been  at  East  Walton, 
nine  miles  south-east  of  Lynn. 

W.  Pollard,  Herts  Guardian. 

Hertford. 

Maria,  Couhtess  Marshal  (3’’^  S.  ix.  67.)  — 
Will  Mr.  Felix  Laurent  kindly  complete  his 
interesting  account  of  this  lady,  by  giving  a re- 
ference to  any  document  in  which  she  is  styled 
“ Countess  Marslial  ”?  It  is  generally  considered 
that  the  title  of  Earl  Marshal”  did  not  exist 
until  Richard  II.  conferred  it,  by  special  charter, 
upon  Thomas,  Earl  of  Nottingham.  Certainly 
this  lady’s  husband,  and  William  Montacute,  Earl 
j of  Salisbury,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  office, 

I were  not  so  styled  in  any  record  I have  met  with. 

* W.  A.  Scott-Robertson. 

Fryerning  Kectory. 

Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  (3'*^  S.  ix. 
155.) — Elizabeth  Barrett’s  first  poem  was  The 
Battle  of  Marathon^  in  the  metre  of  Pope’s  Homer, 
is  comprised  in  seventy-two  pages,  and  divided 
into  four  books.  The  title-page  states  that  it  was 

printed  for  W.  Lindsell,  Wimpole  Street,  Caven- 
dish Square,  1820.”  The  dedication,”  however 
(to  her  father),  is  dated  “ Hope  End,  1819.”  The 
Battle  of  Marathm  has  never,  so  far  as  I am 
aware,  been  reprinted  with  the  poetess’s  other 
works.  Noell  Radeclieee. 

SiRis  = Tar  Water  (3'‘‘^  S.  ix.  156.)  — De 
Quincey  (see  Woj'ks,  Author’s  Edition,  ii.  55), 
has  a note  upon  this  : — 

“ Seiris  ought  to  have  been  the  title,  i.  e.  Setph,  a chain. 
From  this  defect  in  the  orthography,  I did  not  in  my 
boyish  days  perceive,  nor  could  obtain  any  light  upon  its 
meaning.” 

John  Addis. 

Turkish  Tombstone  in  the  Temple  (3”'^  S. 
ix.  165.)  — I know  nothing  about  the  “ Turkey 
merchant  who  sold  coffee  at  the  Rainbow  in  Fleet 
Street,”  but  I do  know  that  the  fragment  of  the 
Turkish  turban  stone  which  I found  at  Mr.  Rogers’ 
shop  in  Carey  Street,  and  which  - my  late  friend, 
Mr.  Morley,  purchased,  was  bought  by  Mr.  Rogers 
at  an  auction,  together  with  some  broken  pieces  of 
Greek  sculpture,  brought  from  the  Levant. 

W.  J.  Bernhard  Smith. 

Temple. 
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Exteaghdinaky  Feat  of  JMemoey  (3*^^  S.  ix. 
98.) — I have  frequently  heard  my  old  friend, 
General  Charretie,  assert  that  for  a het  he  had 
once  got  hy  heart  and  repeated  the  Morning  Post, 
includ^ing  advertisements ; hut  I feel  myself  bound 
to  observe,  that  whenever  I pressed  him  to  relate 
to  me  how,  when,  and  where  ” this  marvellous 
wager  originated,  he  invariably  either  checked  my 
curiosity,  hastily  evaded  the  question,  or  let  the 
subject  drop.  I suspect,  therefore,  that  The  Field 
newspaper  will  find  some  difficulty  in  verifying 
their  statement,  especially  as  Mrs.  Charretie,  the 
General’s  widow,  and  his  brother.  Captain  Char- 
retie (an  octogenarian),  have  no  recollection  what- 
ever of  the  General  entering  into  any  particulars 
connected  with  the  wager  in  question.  Tlie  General, 
without  question,  was  gifted  with  an  extraordinary 
memory,  and  quoted  freely ; and  a trifling  incident 
which  happened  to  him,  when  a boy  atDr.  Valpy’s 
school  at  Reading,  maj^  possibly  have  given  rise 
to  this  marvellous,  and  as  I conceive,  fabulous 
story  of  his  getting  by  heart  and  repeating  the 
contents  of  one  impression  of  the  Morning  Post. 
The  incident  alluded  to  occurred  at  a dinner  given 
to  some  friends  by  Dr.  Valpy,  when  the  power  of 
memory  became  the  topic  of  conversation,  and  the 
host  ofiered  to  bet  that  he  had  a boy  in  his  school 
who  in  an  hour’s  time  could  get  by  heart  and  re- 
peat one  hundred  lines  from  any  part  of  Virgil. 
The  wager  was  accepted,  young  Charretie  sent 
for,  introduced  to  the  company,  and  verified  the 
Doctor’s  assertion  by  the  accomplishment  of  the 
task.  Aethue  Hoeltox. 

Conservative  Club. 

St.  James’s  Letheeax  Chapel  (3’'‘^  S.  ix.  69, 
160.)  — Your  correspondent.  Me.  W.  H.  Hesk, 
requests  me  to  inform  him  upon  what  authority  I 
state  that  several  of  the  Royal  Family  have  been 
christened  in  the  St.  James’s  Lutheran  Chapel. 
I merely  wrote  currente  calamo  from  impressions 
imbibed  in  my  juvenile  days,  now  more  than  fifty 
years  ago,  and  have  no  positive  evidence  to  offer. 
All  I remember  with  certainty  is  that  several 
members  of  the  Royal  Family,  as  well  as  some  of 
the  court  nobility  and  foreign  ambassadors,  used 
occasionally  to  come  in  grand  carriages  to  be  pre- 
sent at  christenings  or  confirmations.  Among  the 
distinguished  persons  who  at  different  periods  ap- 
pear to  have  attended  there  on  such  occasions,  may 
be  named  George  III.,  Queen  Charlotte,  the  Prince 
Regent,  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  the  Duke  of  Clarence, 
the  Princes  Polignac  and  Esterhazy,  the  Dukes  of 
Wellington  and  Devonshire,  Lord  Liverpool,  Sir 
Benjamin  Bloomfield,  Lady  Conyngham,  and,  I 
am  pretty  sure,  her  present  Majesty  Queen  Vic- 
toria. The  last  time  I attended  the  Chapel  was, 

I think,  in  the  autumn  of  1823,  when  the  Princess 
Feodera,  daughter  of  the  Duchess  of  Kent  by  lier 
first  husband  the  Prince  of  Leiningen,  and  half- 
sister  to  Queen  Victoria,  was  confirmed  j and  she 


I was,  I find,  married  there  to  the  Prince  Ilohenlohe- 
j Langenburg,  Feb.  18,  1828. 

I Another  of  your  correspondents  on  this  subject 
j has  mentioned  that  the  Chapel  Registers  are  de- 
posited with  the  Registrar-General  in  Somerset 
House.  They  commence  1712  and  end  1836,  and 
will  probably  supply  any  other  information  your 
readers  may  require.  Hexey  G.  Bohx. 

SiE  Waltee  Scott  axd  Meleose  (3’'**  S.  vii. 
156,  211,  230  5 ix.  149.) — Moore  sa^'s  that  Sir 
Walter  was  a too  practical  and  careful  man  to  be 
haunting  Melrose  by  moonlight.  Washington 
Irving  tells  us  of  Johnny  Bower’s  notable  device 
to  show  to  visitors  Melrose  by  moonlight  when 
there  was  no  moon ! It  was  a double  tallow- 
candle,  stuck  on  the  end  of  a pole  ; and  the  effect 
was  regarded  as  being,  on  the  whole,  somewhat 
preferable  to  that  of  the  real  moonlight.  ‘Ht 
does  na  licht  up  a’  the  abbey  at  aince,  to  be  sure,” 
the  inventor  would  say ; but  then  you  can  shift 
it  aboot,  and  show  the  auld  ruin  bit  by  bit,  while 
the  moon  only  shines  on  one  side.”  But  Johimy 
Bower  was  a genius,  as  well  as  a guide ; wit- 
ness his  directions  to  the  visitor  for  obtaining 
the  best  view  of  the  exterior  from  the  south-east 
corner  of  the  churchyard  : — 

“ Turn  your  back  to  the  building-,  stoop  down  and 
look  at  it  through  your  legs  ; -when  the  effect  is  astonish- 
ingly grand,  tlie  defects  of  the  ruin  being  but  little 
perceived,  as  the  whole  assumes  such  a beautiful  appear- 
ance as  may  be  more  easily  conceived  than  expressed.” — 
Description  of  the  Abbeys  o f Melrose  and  Old  Melrose,  by 
John  Bower,  Jun.,  1813,  dedicated  to  Walter  Scott,  Esq., 
Abbotsford,  pp.  41. 

Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe,  who  tells  us  that  she  in- 
tended to  walk  the  whole  figure  while  she  was 
about  it,”  by  which  trans- Atlantic  phrase  she 
meant  that  she  proposed  to  see  the  abbey  by 
moonlight,  saw  all  that  she  desired  to  see  ,*  though 
her  “ Sunny  Memories  ” of  the  spot  would  seem 
to  have  been  linked  with  such  a dish  of  mutton- 
chops  ” consumed,  at  supper,  by  herself  and  party 
at  the  Melrose  Hotel.  Turner  painted  a view  of 
Melrose  by  moonlight  for  the  Fariilej'  Hall  col- 
lection. I may  add,  that  these  various  points 
have  been  noted  at  greater  length  in  A Tour  in 
Tartan-land  (Bentley,  1863),  pp.  352-5,  by 

Cethbeet  Beee. 

PICCAEILLY  (3'''^  S.  ix.  176.) — In  addition  to  the 
Piccadillies  in  London  and  the  Chiltern  Hills  there 
is  another  spot  so  called  close  to  Aberystwith. 
The  place  in  question  is  a plateau  of  ground  of 
moderate  eminence,  bounded  on  one  side  by  the 
valley  of  the  Reidol,  and  on  the  other  by  that  of 
the  Ystwith.  A small  public  house  situated  on  the 
place  derives  its  name  from  that  circumstance,  as 
it  is  called  Piccadilly.  C.  S.  Retell. 
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iEt^cenanc0ii^. 

XOTES  OX  BOOKS,  ETC. 

Helenore,  or  the  fortunate  Shepherdess : a Poem  in  the 
broad  Scotch  Dialect,  by  Alexander  Ross,  M.A.  A 
New  Edition,  containing  a Sketch  of  Glenesk,  a Life  of 
the  Author,  and  an  Account  of  his  inedited  JVorks.  By 
John  Longmuir,  LL.D.  (Ximmo.) 

“ Lindy  and  Xoiy,”  as  Helenore  is  familiarly  called  by 
its  admirers,  has  long  been  a favourite  among  the  “ Men  of 
the  Mearns  ” as  well  as  those  of  Angus  and  Aberdeenshire. 
It  has  deserved  this  favour  for  its  intrinsic  merits  ; and 
it  has  for  those  merits  deserved  moreover,  what  it  has 
never  yet  received,  namely,  careful  editing  and  super- 
vision at  the  press.  The  present  edition  of  Alexander  Ross’s 
masterpiece  will  do  much  to  spread  abroad  his  reputa- 
tion as  one  of  those  sons  of  song  who  have  done  honour 
to  their  “ mither  leed.”  Mr.  Longmuir  has  done  his  work 
well,  and  thoroughly.  The  volume  opens  with  a Sketch 
of  Glenesk ; this  is  followed  by  a Life  of  the  Poet, 
(who  was  born  in  the  parish  of  Kincardine  O’Xeil,  in 
Aberdeen,  on  the  13th  April,  1699),  far  more  complete 
than  any  which  has  yet  been  produced.  An  interesting 
analysis  of  Ross’s  inedited  works,  which  are  now  carefully 
preserved  in  the  Advocates’  Library,  comes  next ; and 
then  we  have  a veiy  carefull}”  edited  reprint  of  the  poem, 
Helenore,  or  the  Fortunate  Shepherdess,  to  which  he  owes 
his  reputation  as  a poet.  Some  few  of  his  admirable 
lyrical  productions,  among  which  wiU  be  found  the  old 
favourites — “ The  Rock  and  the  wee  Pickle  Tow,”  and 
“Woo’d  and  married  and  a’  ” — and  a Glossary,  brings  to  a 
close  a little  volume  which  will  be  acceptable  to  all  lovers 
of  true  poetr}\ 

Shakespeare' s Jest-Book.  A Hundred  Fiery  Tolys.  From 
the  only  perfect  Copy  known.  Edited  with  an  Introduc- 
tion and  Notes  bit  Dr.  Herman  Oesterley.  (J.  R. 
Smith.) 

This  is  a curious  and  valuable  addition  to  the  library 
of  every  Shakespeare  student.  Mr.  Singer’s  reprint  of 
the  imperfect  copy  of  The  Hundred  Merry  Tales  found 
by  Mr.  Conybeare,  and  Mr.  Hazlitt’s  reproduction  of  that 
curious  illustration  of  Benedict’s  taunt  to  Beatrice,  have 
served  to  make  us  more  anxious  to  see  a complete  copy 
of  the  book.  That  desire  may  now  be  gratified,  thanks  to 
Dr.  Oesterly,  who  having  had  the  good  fortune  to  find 
such  a copy  in  the  Royal  Library  of  the  University  of 
Gottingen,  has  had  the  good  taste  to  reprint  it  in  a neat 
and  unpretending  form. 

National,  Portrait  Exhibition,  1866.  — The  ar- 
rangements for  this  interesting  Exhibition  are  rapidly 
approaching  Completion.  The  Portraits  are  arranged, 
and  the  Catalogues  at  press,  and  we  hope  next  week  to 
call  the  special  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  treat  that  is 
in  store  for  them. 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PXJECHASE. 

Particulars  of  Price,  &c.,  of  the  following  Books,  to  be  sent  direct 
to  the  gentlemeu  by  whom  they  are  required,  whose  names  and  ad- 
dresses are  given  for  that  purpose;  — 

British  Association  Report  for  Birmingham,  1S39. 

Camden  Society:— 

Letters  of  Lady  B.  Harley. 

Grants,  &c.,  in  the  Reign  of  Edw.  V.  , 

Camden  Miscellany.  Vol.  HI. 

Journals  of  Symonds. 

SuRRi.NDEK  Papers. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  J.  H.  W.  Cadby,  Birmingham. 


The  Itinerant’s  Journal.  Two  vols.  1827-8. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  E.  Eorsyf/i,  Inverness  Advertiser  OlEce,  Inverness. 


WiGTON  Peerage.  We  have  received  a communication  on  this  sub- 
ject from  Mr.  Gordon  Gyll,  the  grandson  of  Mr.  Ilamilton  Fleming, 
whom  he  styles  "■  per  legem  terraz,  ^th  and  last  Earl  ofWigion."  The 
letter  is  far  too  long  for  insertion,  and  deals  chiefly  with  matters  irrele- 
vant to  the  points  touched  upon  in  these  columns.  We  must,  however,  re- 
mind Mr.  Gyll  that,  so  far  from  his  ancestors  having  been  recognised, 
per  legem  terrse  as  the  9th  Earl,  the  Committee  jor  Privileges,  to  whom 
his  petition  claiming  the  titles  of  Earl  of  Wigtoun,  and  Lord  Fleming  and 
Cumbernauld,  was  referred,  reported  that  in  their  opinion  “ the  claim- 
ant hath  no  right  to  the  titles,  honours,  and  dignities  claimed  by  his  peti- 
tion."^ In  reference  to  that  jjart  o/ Anglo-Scotus’  art/cZe  (aiitfe  p.  158), 
in  which  he  states  that  the  " Capt.  Gyll  in  the  2nd  Life  Guards"  does 
not  appear  in  the  Army  Lists  of  the  day,  Mr.  Gyll  states,  "As  the  old 
annals,  parish  registers,  tombs,  wills,  ^c.,  wrote  our  name  Gyll,  we,  by 
sign  manual,  returned  to  that  orthography  in  1844.”  It  will  be  seen  by 
a communication  (ant6  p.  247),  that  the  name  of  Lieut.  GUI,  2nd  Life 
Guards,  appears  in  the  Edinburgh  Almanchsfor  1794,  1795,  and  1796. 

H.  G.  H.  will  probably  find  the  information  of  which  he  is  in  search  in, 
volume  seven  of  our  present  series,  p.  358. 

W.  W.  C.  Jj,  for  pound,  is  of  course  simply  the  abbreviated  form  of 
the  Latin  Libra;  the  £ for  pounds  is,  in  like  manner,  the  abbreviated 
form  of  the  Lathi  plural.  lAbTve,  pounds,  the  stroke  through  the  letter 
marking  the  contracted  form  of  the  plural. 

Aruwers  to  other  Correspondents  in  our  next. 

“Notes  and  Queries  ” is  published  at  noon  on  Friday, aneZ  is  also 
isued  in  Monthly  Parts.  The  Subscription  for  Stamped  Copies /or 
six  Months  forwarded  direct  from  the  Publisher  {including  the  Half- 
early  Index)  is  11s.  4(Z.,  which  may  be  paid  by  Post  Office  Orders 
jmyable  at  the  Strand  Post  Office,  in  favour  of  W twixM  G.  Smith,  32, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C.,  where  also  all  Communications 
FOR  THE  Editor  should  be  addressed. 

“ Notes  & Queries”  isregisteredfortransmissionabroad. 


Cures  of  Coughs  and  Colds  by  Dr.  Locock’s  Pulmonic  Wafers. — 
From  Mr.  Lea,  Druggist,  Ellesmere;  ” I would  recommend  you  to  give 
more  publicity  to  your  Wafers  in  Shropshire;  they  are  selling  here 
very  much,  and  it  is  astonishing  what  good  effects  are  resulting  from 
them.”  They  give  instant  relief  to  asthma,  consumption,  coughs,  and 
all  disorders  of  the  breath  and  lungs.  To  Singers  they  are  invaluable 
for  clearing  and  strengthening  the  voice,  and  have  a pleasant  taste. 
Price  Is.  lid.,  2s.  9d.,  and  4s.  6c/.  per  box.  Sold  by  all  Chemists. 


The  shilling  peerage,  shilling 

BARONETAGE,  SHILLING  KNIGHTAGE,  and  SHILLING 
HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  FOR  1866,  by  E.  WALFORD,  M.A„  are  now 
ready  at  all  Booksellers.  Also,  THE  COUNTY  FAMILIES  of  the 
UNITED  KINGDOM.  Thiid  Edition.  Containing  the  whole  of  the 
titled  and  untitled  Aristocracy  of  the  three  Kingdoms.  11,000  Fami- 
lies. Price  complete,  2Z.  2s, 

London:  HARD WICKE, Piccadilly. 


Just  publishecl,Nos.  I.  and  II.,  6d.  each  ; by  f ost,  7 Stamps. 

CONVERSATIONS  ON  MIND  AND  MATTER. 

\ J An  Attempt  to  prove  the  Instinctive  Nature  of  our  Mental  and 
Moral  Powers. 

HARRISON,  59,  Pall  Mall, 


BAGSTER’S  POLYGLOT  BIBLES.  Id 

BAGSTER’S  flexible  bindings. 

At  all  the  principal  Booksellers’;  and  at  15,  Paternoster  Row,  London  . 


CATALOGUE  of  ENGRAVED  PORTRAITS 

\J  and  ENGLISH  TOPOGRAPHY.  A most  Interesting  and 
Curious  List,  comprising  many  old  and  uncommon  Prints  at  very  Low 
Prices.  Pest  Free  for  2 Stamps.  Portraits,  Views,  &c.,  of  every  de- 
scription supplied. 

MAGNA  CHARTA,  Fac-simile  of  Original,  emblazoned  in  Gold 
and  Colours,  5s. 

ROLL  OF  BATTLE  ABBEY.  Arms  emblazoned  in  Gold  and 
Colours.  5s. 

WARRANTS  to  execute  CHARLES  I.  and  MARY  QUEEN  OF 
SCOTS.  Exact  Fac-similes.  2s.  each. 

London  ; JOHN  CAMDEN  HOTTEN,  Printseller,  151,  PiccadUly. 


Preparing  for  immediate  issue.  Part  II.  (D.— I.)  of 

A CATALOGUE  of  RARE  and  VALUABLE 

XA  OLD  BOOKS,  English  and  Foreign,  in  every  Department  of 
Literature,  and  marked  at  unprecedented  Low  Prices  : being  a further 
Selection  from  the  Extensive  Stock  of 

J.  & W.  BOONE,  29,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W. 

P.S.  Enclose  Two  Stamps,  with  Name  and  Address,  for  Catalogue. 


rfO  ANTIQUARIES,  &c.  — For  Sale.  --  An 

X Ancient  (Classic)  City  Seal  ; an  Antique  Brass  Box,  Also,  Ba- 
bers’ Wickliffe’s  New  Testament;  Gibbon’s  Rome  (12  vols.);  Hume 
and  Smollett’s  History  of  England  (13  vols.). 

Address,  ” AY,,”  Mitchell’s,  Law  Stationers,  2,  Godliman  Street,  E.C. 
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THE  NATIONAL  PORTRAIT  EXHIBITION. 

If  we  ever  entertained  the  smallest  doubt  as  to  the  ex- 
eUence  of  Lord  Derby’s  suggestion  “ that  a National 
’ortrait  Exhibition,  chronologically  arranged,  might  not 
nly  possess  great  historical  interest  by  bringing  toge- 
tier  portraits  of  all  the  most  eminent  contemporaries  of 
heir  respective  eras,  but  might  also  serve  to  illustrate 
he  progress  and  condition,  at  various  periods,  of  British 
rt,”  one  glance  at  the  pi'eparations  which  are  making 
31*  the  opening  of  such  an  Exhibition  at  South  Kensing- 
on,  in  the  course  of  the  coming  month,  would  suffice 
0 dispel  any  such  misgiving. 

The  invitations  to  exhibit  addressed  by  the  Committee 
L Advice  to  the  possessors  of  Works  of  Art,  of  the  cha- 
■acter  referred  to  by  Lord  Derby,  have  been  responded 
0 with  the  greatest  readiness  and  liberality.  Her  Ma- 
esty  has  contributed  largely ; and  the  noble  OAvners  of 
)ortraits,  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  say  Avhether  they  are 
nost  remarkable  for  historical  interest,  artistic  excel- 
ence,  or  pecuniary  value,  have  not  scrupled  to  transfer 
hem  from  the  ancestral  walls  Avhich  they  have  so  long 
lecorated,  to  the  Galleries  at  South  Kensington.  The 
•esult  is,  a collection  of  someAvhere  about  a thousand 
portraits  of  the  notabilities  of  English  History  from  the 
lawn  of  Art  to  the  year  1688  ; and,  in  walking  through 
he  galleries  in  which  they  are  arranged,  we  feel  that 
here  is  scarcely  an  old  English  Avorthy  of  the  fifteenth, 
sixteenth,  or  seventeenth  century,  of  Avhom  it  may  not 
be  truly  said  — 

“ Though  he  be  dead,  yet  Ha'CS  he  here  alive.” 


Such  a collection  of  English  Portraits  AviU  probably 
never  again  be  assembled  under  one  roof.  We  trust, 
therefore,  that  the  authorities  AAffil  take  measures  to  pre- 
serve some  trustAvorthy  and  lasting  memorial  of  it,  and 
not  suffer  it  to  die  and  make  no  sign.  It  is,  Ave  believe, 
intended,  Avith  the  sanction  of  the  proprietors,  to  take 
photographs  of  the  most  important  pictures.  This  is  ex- 
cellent, as  far  as  it  goes,  but  we  want  something  more 
than  this.  HoAvever  accurately  photographs  reproduce 
form,  they  not  only  fail  in  reproducing  colour,  but  actu- 
ally convey  an  erroneous  idea  of  it.  What  we  AAmuld. 
urge,  then,  and  we  do  so  most  strongly  is,  that  of  eveiy 
important  and  authentic  Portrait,  one  photographic  copy, . 
carefuUy  coloured  after  the  original,  should  be  preserved. 
This,  with  the  resources  at  the  command  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Science  and  Art,  could  be  readily  accomplished ; 
and  it  Avould  be  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  value  oL 
such  a collection  for  the  future  use  of  historical  in- 
quirers and  art  students. 

One  suggestion  more.  Many  interesting  pictures  have 
necessarily  been  excluded,  because  the  persons  repre- 
sented are  not  knoAvn.  If  photographs  of  these  Portraits 
were  taken,  and  space  found  to  exhibit  them,  it  aa'OuRI 
probably,  in  some  cases  at  least,  be  the  means  of  establish- 
ing their  identity. 


EPITAPHS  ABROAD.’^ 

I now  forward  tlie  last  series  of  extracts  from, 
Rawlinson  MSS.  of  epitaplis  on  natives  of  Great 
Britain  buried  abroad.  It  may  be  interesting  to 
French  antiquaries  to  mention  that  MS.  Miscell. 
730  contains,  in  addition,  twenty-five  inscriptions 
to  natives  of  France  copied  from  St.  Victor’s 
Abbey ; one  (to  the  Duchess  of  Bouillon,  1714) 
from  the  Jesuits’  College,  Hue  St.  Antoine ; four- 
teen from  the  Church  of  the  Celestines,  besides 
those  in  the  Orleans  Chapel  there  ; and  one  from 
the  Convent  of  the  Carmes,  together  with  several 
which  unfortunately  appear  to  have  followed  a 
lost  leaf  in  the  MS.,  and  so  have  now  no  assigned 
locality. 

The  additional  inscriptions  from  the  Scotch 
College  at  Paris,  which  are  printed  in  Nichols’ 
Collectanea  Topographica,  vol.  vii.,  are  to  the  fol- 
lowing persons : Duchess  of  Perth  (1726),  Dr. 
Andrew  Hay  (1702),  Duchess'of  Tyrcoimel  (1731), 
Sir  Marian  O’Cruoly  (1700),  Sir  Patrick  Menteth 
(1675),  Kobert  Barclay  (1682),  and  Dr.  Lewis 
Innese  (1738),  with  the  inscription  on  a tablet  to 
the  founders.  Bishop  David  of  Moray,  and  Arch- 
bishop Bethune  of  Glasgow.  Vol.  viii.  of  the  same 
series  contains  at  pp.  24' — 31  the  inscriptions  in  the, 
chapel  of  the  English  Convent  of  Canonesses.of ; 
St.  Augustine.  The  monumental  inscriptions  at 
present  existing  in  the  Irish  Franciscan  College  at 
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Louvain  are  printed  in  the  Introduction  to  vol.  i. 
of  a reprint  of  the  “Historical  Works  of  Bishop 
Nicholas  French,”  published  in  Duffy’s  Library 
of  Ireland,  Dublin,  1846, 

Rawlhison  BIS,  Bliscell.  730. 

Scotch  College  [af  Rome^. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  west  door,  on  a fair  white 
marble  tablet,  enchased  in  a variegated  marble  frame  is, 
in  capitals,  this  inscription  : — 

“ D.  O.  M. 

Gulielmo  Lesleo,  sacerdoti,  nobili  Scoto, 
hujiis  Collegii  olim  alumno, 
viro 

in  Deum  pietate,  in  homines  charitate, 
multiplici  doctrina  ac  virtutum  splendore, 
conspicuo 

summis  Pontificibus 
et  pryecipue  dementi  XI.,  * 

Einis  Cardinalibus 
Carolo  et  Francisco  Barberino, 
ac 

Josepho 

Sacripaiiti,  Scotiaa  Protectori, 
apprime  charo, 
quod 

dilatandffi  ubique,  proesertim  in  Scotia, 

Catholica3  Fidei 
studiosissimus, 

Scoticie  missionis  per  annos  lv.  in  urbe 
Procurator, 

Religioni,  patriie,  muneri 
cumulate  satisfecerit. 

Obiit  xxiii  April,  mdccvuii.,  ast.  Lxxxvi. 
Guilielmus  Stuart,  presbjder, 
prasdecessori  charissimo 
prop,  sumpt.  p. 
an.  MDCCxiv.” 

On  another  monument  like  the  former,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  west  door,  in  capitals,  is  this  inscription  : — 

“ D.  0.  M. 

Thoji.e  Forbesio,  nobili  Scoto,  Edimburgensi, 
hujus  Collegii  olim  alumno, 
viro 

morum  integritate,  virtute, 
doctrina,  prudentia, 
proeclaro, 

ob  insignes  animi  dotes 
summis  Pontificibus, 
dementi  praecipue  XI., 
accepto, 

in  ecclesiast : negotiis  causisq^  expediendis 
a Carolo  Cardinale  Barberino  diu  familiariter  adhibito, 
de 

religione,  patria,  omnibus 
optime  merito. 

Dccessit  xiii.  .Ian.  mdccxi.  ast.  rxxxvi. 

G Liilielmus  Stuart,  presbi.,  amico  charissimo 
prop,  sumpt.  p.  Anno  Sal.  mdccxiv.” 

On  a white  marble  gravestone,  in  capitals,  is  this  in- 
scription : — 

“ D.  0.  M. 

Ad  AMU  s Gordonius, 

Aberdoniae  natus, 
singulari  ad  picturam  indole 
spem  Scotia3  patri®  fecerat 
cum  aliquando  futurum 
qui  jcternitati  pingeret, 
sed  ultima  ducta 
vitas  linea, 


anno  salutis  mdclxxv, 
ietatis  suae  xx. 

Vivere  coepit  asternitati, 

Romas  denatus. 

Baro  Richardus  Metellanus, 

Lauderdaliae  ducis 
ex  fratre  nepos, 
familiari  charissimo 
amoris  monumentum  posuit.” 

Over  a chamber  door  on  the  right  hand  of  the  entrance 
into  the  College,  is  this  inscription  in  capitals : — 

“ Clementem  XI.  Pontificem  maximum 
in  hujus  Collegii  asde  sacris  operatum 
Jacobus  Rex  Scotia;  viii,  Ang.  Franc,  et  Hib.  iii., 
in  hoc  cubiculo  excepit, 

Anno  a partu  Virginis  mdccxvii,  die  x.  Junii.” 
Assisi. 

St.  Francis’s  church,  before  the  altar  of  St.  Valentin,  on 
the  ground,  under  the  figure  of  a person  in  the  habit  of  a 
conventual  fryer,  is  this  inscription : — 

“Hie  jacet  Hugo  de  Hesgilopo,  Anglus,  magister 
S.  T.,  quondam  minister  Anglias.  Obiit  xiii.  id. 
Sept.  A.D.  Mcccii.  Orate  Deum  pro  animo  ejus.” 

l?'is/i  College 

In  the  Chappell  of  the  Franciscans,  or  Recollects,  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Isidore,  in  a southern  chappell  at  the  east 
end,  on  a white  marble  gravestone,  is  this  inscription  in 
capitals : — 

“ D.  0.  M. 

Mauritio  Brethuxo,  Hiberno, 
philosopho, 

Innocentius  Cavalloni,  Romanus, 
amicitise  monumentum  posuit, 

Obiit  aetatis  xxxxv.  die  iii  Maii, 
anno  mdcxxxiit.” 

On  another  white  marble  grave-stone,  near  the  former’ 
is,  in  capitals,  this  inscription  : — 

“ D.  0.  M. 

R.  A.  ac  illfis  Joax.  Offalus, 

S.  Theolffi  Hibernus, 

Prot.  Apost.  ac  Cnocrnviae  {sic  in  MS.') 
in  Hibernia  abbas, 
vir  genere,  doctrina  et  pie- 
tate clarus.” 

I 111  the  body  of  the  church,  on  a white  marble  grave- 
! stone  is,  in  capitals,  this  inscrq)tion  : — 

“ D.  0.  M. 

Hie  jacet 

illustrissimus  D.  Jacobus  Fagax,  presby- 
ter Hibernus,  pius  et  eruditus  doctor 
Complutensis,  agens  clari  {sic)  Hiberniae  Roma', 
qui  epatum  Medensem  sibi  a papa  collatum 
renuit.  Obiit  die  (sic)  August,  mdccxiii. 
Requiescat  in  pace.” 

1 On  another  white  marble  gravestone,  in  capitals,  is 
tliis  inscription  following  : — 

“ D.  0.  M. 

Memoria;  P.  Fr. 

HONAVEKX-  BarOKIS 

lectoris 
plures  emeriti, 
authoris 
xxii.  tomorum, 
quippe  oratoris,  poetie, 
philosophi,  historici, 
principum  aliquot  theologis, 
qui  dudum 
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Scotia?  custos, 
deinde 

Croettia?  commissariiis, 
denique, 

recusata  liujus  coenobii  prsefectiira, 

(ne  addam  infulas  episcopales) 
mortalitati  succubuit, 
octogenario  major. 

Fr.  Jo.  de  Burgo,  iEdis  Praefectus, 
monnmentnm  merenti  erexit 
An.  cioDCXc. 

Ipse  Baro  expiravit  an.  mdcxcvi  (sic) 
mens.  Martii  die  18,  e bora  4 
noctis.  Quiescat  in  pace. 

Amen.” 

On  another  white  marble  gravestone,  near  the  former, 
is,  in  capitals,  this  inscription  : — 

“ I).  0.  M. 

Hie  jacet 

ante  aram  Sancta?  Anna; 
cni  devotissimus,  dmn  vixit,  extitit, 

E.  A.  P.  F.  Jacobus  Taaffe,  Ord.  Min.  S.  Fr,, 
ill.  et  exil.  comitum  de  Taatfe 
proles,  fra  ter,  patruus, 
provinciae  Hibernia;  pater, 

‘Sacra;  Theologise  lector  jubilatus, 

Eeginae  Magna;  Britannia; 
olim  a conciliis  et  confessionibus. 
sanguine  illustris,  illustrior  virtute, 
candore  pnecipuns,  patientia  invictus, 
humilitate  minor,  pietate  major, 
post  diversa  in  suo  ordine  exercitia 
laudabiliter  munia  (sic), 
post  praeclara  in  religion em  merita, 
obiit  in  hoc  S.  Isidori  collegio  die  vii. 

Xbris  MDCLxxxi.  etatis  suae  lviii, 
religionis  vero  xxxxii. 

Xobilitas,  virtus,  pietas,  prudentia,  candor, 
Exornant  tumulum  cuncta,  Jacobe,  tunm.” 

W.  D.  Maceay. 

(To  he  canchided  hi  our  next.) 


QUEVEDO’S  SONNET  ON  EOME. 

As  a specimen  of  Qiievedo’s  poetry,  Quintana 
quotes  a sonnet  wliicli  Wiften  tlius  translates : — 

“ THE  RUINS  OF  ROME. 

“ Pilgrim,  thou  look’st  in  Koine  for  Eome  divine. 

And  ev’n  in  Eome  no  Eome  can  find ! her  crowd 
Of  mural  wonders  is  a corse,  whose  shroud 
And  fitting  tomb  is  the  lone  Aventine. 

She  lies  where  reigned  the  Kingly  Palatine, 

And  Time’s  worn  medals  more  of  ruin  show 
From  her  ten  thousand  fights,  than  even  the  blow 
Struck  at  the  crown  of  her  imperial  line. 

Tiber  alone  remains,  whose  rushing  tide 
Waters  the  town,  now  sepulchred  in  stone, 

And  weeps  its  funeral  with  fraternal  tears. 

O Eome ! in  thy  wild  beauty,  power,  and  pride, 

The  durable  is  fled  ; and  what  alone 
Is  fugitive,  abides  the  ravening  years.”* 

* See  “ Lives  of  the  most  Eminent  Literary  and  Scien- 
tific Men  of  France,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal,”  in 
Lardner’s  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia,  vol.  iii.  p.  274.  These 
most  admirable  biographies  are  anonvmous  ; but  were 
written,  I believe,  by  Shelley,  Mrs.  Shelley,  Leigh  Hunt, 
and  Montgomery.  Can  any  one  assign  them  to  their 
respective  authors  2 


As  an  illustration  of  tlie  uncertaintie  and  in- 
stability of  things/’  Heywood  quotes  ‘‘  an  excel- 
lent Epigram  composed  by  Janus  Vitalis,  De 
Roma  Antiqua,  of  Antient  Rome  ” : — 

“ Quid  Eomam  in  media  quieris,  novus  advena,  Eoma, 
Et  Eomffi  in  Eoma  nil  reperis  medio  ? 

Aspice  murorum  molas,  prjeruptaque  saxa, 

Obrutaque  horrenti  vasta  Theatra  situ : 

Ha;c  sunt  Eoma,”  etc. 

Then  follows  the  epigram  ‘^done  into  verse/’ 
after  Pley  wood’s  rugged  fashion  : — 

“ New  Stranger  to  the  City  come. 

Who  midst  of  Eome  enquir’st  for  Eome, 

And  midst  of  Eome  canst  nothing  spye 
That  looks  like  Eome,  cast  back  thine  eye : 
Behold  of  walls  the  ruined  mole. 

The  broken  stones  not  one  left  whole  ; 

Vast  Theatres  and  Structures  high. 

That  levell  with  the  ground  now  lye. 

These  now  are  Eome,”  &c.* 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  quote  more : what  is 
given  above  will  suffice  to  show  that  the  sonnet 
and  the  epigram  are  identical.  The  question  then 
is,  are  the  Latin  lines  a professed  translation,  or 
a barefaced  plagiarism  ? Quevedo  was  such  a 
thoroughly  original  wiiter,  that  I assume  this 
Janus  Vitalis  to  be  the  borrower.  I should  be 
thankful  for  information  on  this  point,  having  few 
{ books  within  reach ; and  should  also  be  glad  to 
have  the  original  sonnet.  I suppose  the  transla- 
tion of  Quevedo’s  Works,  published  at  Edinburgh 
in  1798  (3  vols.  8vo),  is  the  best  and  most  com- 
plete in  our  language  j but,  if  in  error,  should  be 
much  obliged  to  any  of  the  Spanish  scholars 
among  your  correspondents  who  would  kindly  set 
me  right. 

Archbishop  Leighton,  with  his  usual  felicity, 
quotes  and  applies  the  same  epigrammatic  re- 
mark : — 

“ Quod  de  celebri  ilia  Urbe  quidam,  se  in  ipsa  Roma 
Romce  nihil  invenisse,  dixit,  quam  nimis  vere,  in  tanta 
apud  nos  Eeligione  nihil  fere  Eeligionis.” — Proelect.  24. 

The  Archbishop  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
writings  of  Quevedo,  as  well  as  with  the  Dclicice 
of  modern  Latinity  ; but  here  he  seems  to 
refer,  not  to  any  verses,  but  to  some  well-known 
anecdote.  . EiKioititACH. 


THE  LATE  CHAELES  HENEY  COOPEK,  F.S.A. 

[We  are  sure  our  readers  will  be  gratified  by  our  trans- 
ferring from  the  Cambridge  Papers  to  our  own  columns  tlio 
graceful  and  well-deserved  tribute  which  our  valued  con- 
tributor,. the  Eev.  John  E.  B.  Mayor,  has  paid  to  the 
memory  of  another  able  and  lamented  contributor, 
Charles  Henry  Cooper.  We  will  not  weaken  Mr. 
Mayor’s  well  considered  and  just  eulogium  by  one  word 
of  our  OAvn.  It  is  not  given  to  every  one,  Avhen  called  to 

* The  Hierarchie  of  the  Blessed  Angells,  written  by 
Tho.  Heywood,  London,  1635,  folio,  p.  45l>.  Quevedo 
died  in  September,  1647. 
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his  rest,  ‘ laudari  a laudato  viro  ’ ; but  -well  did  the 
worthy  and  learned  Town  Clerk  of  Cambridge  deserve 
such  praise ; and  well  and  nobly  has  the  Librarian  of 
the  University  given  it  utterance. — Ed.  “X.  & Q.”] 

From  the  Cambridge  Papers,  Saturday,  March  24,  1866. 

“ Sir. — When  our  fellow  townsmen,  of  all  parties,  are 
lamenting  the  death  of  the  town's  chief  ornament,  you 
wiU  perhaps  allow  one,  who  for  thirteen  years  maintained 
an  unbroken  literary  intercourse  Avith  him,  to  say  a Avord 
respecting  the  greatness  of  our  loss. 

“ All  who  had  the  privilege  of  knoAving  Mr.  Cooper 
must  have  admired  his  intelligence,  his  ready  memorA^, 
his  rare  familiarity  with  English  history,  topography, 
and  biography,  his  wide  range  of  reading,  his  large  and 
statesmanlike  view  of  persons  and  eA^ents.  No  one  could 
see  that  clear  eye  and  open  brow  Avithout  feeling  that  he 
Avas  in  the  presence  of  no  common  man.  But  his  intel- 
lectual endoAvments  Avere  Mr.  Cooper’s  least  merit.  I 
have  never  known  a man  of  letters  more  singleminded 
and  unseltish  ; himself  scrupulous  even  to  excess  in  con- 
fessing the  smallest  obligation,  always  ready  to  communi- 
cate to  others,  he  was  indifferent  aa’Ii ether  his  services 
Avere  acknoAvledged  or  merely  used  ; the  best  years  of  his 
life  were  devoted , to  investigating  our  academic  histoiy, 
though  few  of  those  for  whom  he  toiled  appreciated  his 
work,  and  many  ignorantly  regarded  him  as  an  enemy ; 
they  might  have  learnt  that  he  loA^ed  to  identify  himself 
with  the  University,  rejoicing  Avhen  he  could  add  a ncAV 
name  to  oicr  list  of  Avorthies ; the  clergy  know  that  no 
layman  in  Cambridge  Avas  more  ready  to  support  the 
national  church. 

“ He  might  hav^e  taken  for  his  motto  Chaucer’s  descrip- 
tion of  the  scholar  : — 

‘ And  gladly  would  he  learn,  and  gladly  teach.’ 

Eor  he  Avas  far  too  genuine  a student  to  fret  under 
criticism,  as  I,  to  him  in  antiquarian  studies  but  a tiro, 
proved  day  by  day  through  long  j^ears.  His  judgments 
Avere  uniformly  gentle  ; patient  and  thorough  in  collect- 
ing and  sifting  evidence,  he  Avas  judicial  in  the  candour 
of  his  summing  up.  Compare  his  account  of  Cranmer  ' 
Avith  those  giA^en  by  writers  far  less  conversant  with  the 
facts,  Hallam  and  Macaulay ; I Avell  remember  his  saying 
that  he  began  with  a strong  prejudice  against  the  arch- 
bishop, which  melted  away  under  the  light  of  testimony. 

“ The  void  which  Mr.  Cooper  has  left  behind  him  can- 
not be  filled.  Cambridge  never  had,  nor  will  have,  a 
town  clerk  so  entirely  master  of  its  archiA^es,  or  more 
devoted  to  its  interests ; no  town  in  England  has  three  such  ■ 
records  to  boast  as  the  Memorials  of  Cambridge,  Annals 
of  Cambridge,  and  Athence  Cantabrigienses.  The  last  tAVO 
are  unfinished,  and  who  shall  bend  the  bow  of  Ulysses  ? 
Others  may  bring  more  exact  scholarship  to  the  task  ; 
but  the  terseness,  the  fairness,  the  legal  acumen,  the 
steady  industry,  the  quickness,  the  sure  memorjq  of  the 
self-made  author,  who  can  rival  ? Compared  with  Wood, 
Baker,  and  Cole,  he  comes  nearest  to  Baker.  The  pre- 
judices so  Avinning  in  Wood,  so  childish  in  Cole,  Avarped 
Mr.  Cooper’s  judgment  as  little  as  that  of  the  nonjuring 
‘ Collegii  Divi  Johannis  socius  ejectus  ’ : most  woi'ks  of 
research  published  during  the  past  fifteen  years  liaA^e 
been  largely  indebted  to  Mr.  Cooper,  as  Kennet,  Strype, 
Hearne,  and  their  compeers,  oAve  half  their  reputation  to 
Baker.  The  Gentleman's  Magazine,  Notes  and  Queries, 
the  London  and  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Societies,  and 
other  serials  and  institutions,  haA^e  lost  their  most  assi- 
duous and  Amlued  contributor.  Alma  Mater  has  lost  one 
who  did  her  work,  under  great  discouragemeiit,  better 
than  any  of  her  sons  could  have  done  it.  The  University 
library  has  lost  its  most  constant  student,  to  Avhom  it 


owes  many  gifts,  and  countless  suggestions  for  the  im- 
provement of  its  catalogues  and  the  supply  of  its  wants. 
We  have  all  lost  perhaps  the  most  perfect  example  of 
unflagging  diligence  which  Cambridge  has  seen  during 
this  century.  One  need  not  be  a prophet  to  foretell  that 
200  years  hence  Mr.  Cooper’s  Avorks  Avill  be  more  often 
cited  than  any  other  Cambridge  books  of  our  time. 

“ John  E.  B.  Mayor. 

“ St.  John’s  College,  March  21,  1866.” 


The  Tempest  (Act.  II.  Sc.  I). — 

“ Gonz.  . . . Will  you  laugh  me  asleep  : for  I am 
very  heavy  ? 

“ Ant.  Go  sleep,  and  hear  us.” 

So  this  passage  has  been  printed  from  the  first 
folio  until  Mr.  Keightley  published  his  edition  of 
ShakspearO;  when  he  printed  Antonio’s  reply : — 
“ Go  sleep,  and  hear  us  not." 

See  The  Plays  of  William  Shahspeare,  carefully 
edited  by  Thomas  Keightley  (London^  Bell  and 
Daldyj  1864).  As  Antonio,  immediately  after 
this  passage,  conspires  Avith  Sebastian  to  kill 
Alonso  and  Gronzalo,  who  with  the  rest  of  the 
company  are  asleep,  the  reply  of  Antonio  to 
Gonzalo  as  printed,  from  the  folio  down,  does 
not  appear  quite  satisfactory  ; unless  Antonio’s 
reply  refers  directly  to  Gonzalo’s  Will  you 
laugh  us  asleep,”  and  to  be  interpreted  Go  sleep, 
and  hear  us  ” (laugh  understood).  This  passage 
in  The  Tempest  does  not  appear  to  have  called 
forth  a note  or  comment  from  • any  of  the  editors 
or  commentators  before  Mr.  Keightley.  W. 

Frankfort-ou-the-Main. 

Staeboahd  and  LaPvBOAKD. — A great  number 
of  derivations  haA^e  been  offered  of  these  words, 
none  of  which  seem  satisfactory.  An  Italian  gen- 
tleman tells  me  the  words  originate  simply  in  the 
usual  abbreviations  of  the  pronouns  questo  and 
quello,  this  and  that.  Thus  stamattina  is  questa 
mattina,  this  morning.  So  sta  horda  and  la  horda 
mean  simply  this  board,  or  side,  and  that  board. 

Poets’  Corner.  A.  A. 

The  Eaule.  — This  has  been  designated  as 
roj^al  bird.”  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  some 
to  state  that  the  reason  Avhy  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many bears  the  eagle  with  two  nechs,  which  seem 
against  nature,  is  this:  — On  the  union  of  the 
kingdom  of  Eomania,  now  a province  of  Turkey  in 
Europe,  its  arms,  which  were  an  eagle  displayed 
sable,  being  the  same  as  those  of  the  Emperor, 
Avere  united  into  one  body,  leaAung  it  two  necks 
as  they  are  now,  with  the  heads  turned  towards 
the  east  and  west. 

Such  an  eagle  constitutes  my  family  designa- 
tion, heraldically  (however  against  nature)  and 
it  is,  I believe,  precisely  an  eagle  (with  two  necks) 
displayed  sable.  Notwithstanding,  I find  it  very 
difficult  to  arrive  at  the  genealogy  from  1758 
upwards ! E.  W.  B.,  D.D. 
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The  Two  Reeoeii  Bills.  — Tlie  enclosed  ex- 
tract appears  siifnciently  interesting  to  obtain  a 
place  in  N.  & Q.”  It  is  from  the  Dublin  Mail 
of  Friday,  Feb.  16 : — 

“ In  the  present  day,  when  all  reminiscences  connected 
with  the  passing'  of  the  great  Keforin  Bill  are  naturally 
invoked  in  connection  with  the  little  Eefonn  Bill,  it  will 
not  be  inappropriate  to  mention  the  fact  that  there  are,  in 
the  new  Parliament  of  1866,  ten  members  who  sat  for 
precisely  the  same  constituencies,  and  voted  thirty-foi:r 
years  ago  in  the  Parliament  of  1832.  The  small  brigade 
of  veterans  are  thus  composed: — Colonel  Lowther  (the 
father  of  the  House,  which  he  entered  in  1812),  member 
for  Westmoreland  ; Mr.  Piers  Vfilliams,  member  for  Mar- 
low ; General  Forester  and  Mr.  Gaskell,  members  for 
Wenlock;  Lord  Ernest  Bruce  and  Mr.  Baring,  members 
for  Marlborough ; Colonel  Wilson  Patten  for  Lancashire. 
W ales  has  one  representative  now  who  was  in  the  House 
in  1832 — Mr.C.  11.  M.  Talbot,  member  for  Glamorganshire. 
Scotland  has  not  even  one  member  in  this  list.  Ireland, 
on  the  contrary,  has  three — Sir  W.  Verner,  member  for 
Armagh  county ; Right  Hon.  H.  Corry,  member  for  Ty- 
rone; and  the  Eight  Hon.  F.  French,  member  for  Ros- 
common co'Linty.  Connected  with  the  latter  hon.  and 
gallant  gentleman  there  is  this  further  reminiscence  of 
interest,  that  he  and  Captain  Mervyn  Archdall,  who  en- 
tered the  House  of  Commons  in  1833,  appear  to  be  the 
only  representatives  of  ancient  Irish  families  who  have 
kept  the  seats  held  bv  them  in  the  Irish  Parliament.” 

M.  P. 

House  of  Commons. 

JoHET  Kemble. — Every  record  of  eminent  men 
is  so  valuable,  that  I offer  no  apology  for  commu- 
nicating the  following  entries,  copied  from  tlie 
first  accoimt-book  kept  at  tlie  venerable  oldscbool 
at  Sedgley  Park,  near  Wolverliampton,  where 
Kemble  was  first  placed  for  education,  almost  a 
century  ago : — 

‘‘John  and  Philip  Kemble  came  Kov.  3,  1767,  and 
lu'ought  4 'suits  of  clothes,  12  shirts,  12  pairs  of  stockings, 
6 pairs  of  shoes,  4 hats,  2 ‘Daity  Companions^  a ‘Half 
Manual’  (these  loere  Prayer  Books),  knives,  forks,  spoons, 
yEsop’s  Fables,’  combs,  1 brush,  8 handkerchiefs,  8 night- 
caps.” 

In  July,  1771,  they  were  removed  to  the  Eng- 
lish College  at  Douay,  and  the  following  quaint 
entry  appears  of  John  Kemble’s  departure  : — 

“ Jack  abiit,  July  28,  1771.” 

F.  C.  H. 

Plehty  axd  Famine  in  the  Olden  Time. — In 
John  Stow’s  Survey  of  London  (4to,  1603,  p.  513), 
I find  the  following  curious  memoranda  : — 

“ 1313.  Prices  set  on  victuals,  a fat  stalled  oxe,  24s. ; 
a fat  mutton,  20^Z. ; a fat  goose,  two  pence  halfe  penny  ; 
a fat  capon,  two  pence ; a fatte  henne,  one  penny ; two 
chickens,  one  penny : three  pigeons,  one  pennv ; twentie 
foure  egges,  one  penny,  &c. 

“1314.  Famine  and  mortality  of  people,  so  that  the 
cpiick  might  unneath  [sic]  bury  the  dead.  Horse  flesh 
and  dog’s  flesh  was  good  meat. 

“ 1316.  An  earely  harvest,  a bushell  of  wheate  that  had 
been  sold  for  ten  shillinges,  was  now  sold  for  ten  pence,” 
&c. 

“1317.  Such  amurren  of  kine,  that  dogs  and  ravens 
that  fed  on  them  were  poysoned.” 

G.  11.  OE  S. 


Abraham. — Terah,  the  progenitor  of  the  He- 
brews, with  a number  of  followers,  came  from  Ur 
of  the  Chaldees.  Were  they  one  and  the  same 
people,  or  were  Abraham  and  his  followers 
strangers  in  that  land  ? If  so,  whence  came  they  ? 
The  Bible  tells  us  that  Terah  was  a descendant  of 
Shem ; but  the  whole  chapter  relative  to  Shinar, 
the  building  of  Babel,  is  far  too  vague  for  ethno- 
graphical purposes.  Further,  I would  ask  whether 
the  emigrants,  on  their  arrival  at  Haran,  were 
not  idolators,  as  several  passages  in  Scripture  seem 
to  impl}^ ; and  whether  the  whole  of  the  theology’' 
which  tliey  afterwards  held  was  not  derived  from 
the  Northern  Persians,  the  disciples  of  Zoroaster  ? 

A.  C.  M. 

Apple-pie  Bed. — Will  not  the  satisfactory  ex- 
planation S.  yii.  133,  209,  265)  of  Apple-pie 
Order  in  ^‘N.  & account  for  this  expression 
also?  At  Cambridge  when  a friend  is  not  at 
home  there  is  a practical  joke  of  “setting  his 
room  in  order,”  ])y  which  is  meant  turning  every- 
thing topsy-tur\y.  T.  T. 

King  Arthur  and  the  Giant  of  St.  Mi- 
chel’s Mount.  — In  the  Movie  Arthure  (lately 
edited  by  the  Early  English  Text  Society  from  the 
Lincoln  MS.),  there  is  a line  (p.  31,  line  1029)  — 

“ Tlire  balefulle  birdez  liis  brochez  they  turne.” 

In  the  margin,  this  is  explained  thus : — 

“ Three  savage  birds  act  as  turnspits  for  him.” 

On  coming  to  the  parallel  passage  in  Malory’s 
History  of  King  Arthur,  1634,  I find  it  run  thus : 

“ . . . . and  sa-w  ....  three  damosels  turning 

three  broches  whereon  was  broached  twelve  young  chil- 
dren late  borne,  like  young  birds.” 

Are  not  the  “birdez”  “damosels,”  and  not 
“ birds  ” ? The  incident  occurs  (I  fancy)  in  every 
Arthurian  romance,  but  details' vary.  Geoffrey  of 
Monmouth  does  not  help  me,  nor  the  “ Arthur  ” 
edited  b}^  Mr.  Furnivall  for  the  English  Text  So- 
ciety. John  Addis. 

Kev.  Peter  Bohler.  — Will  you  have  the 
goodness  to  request  the  possessors  of  any  authentic 
and  unpublished  information  tending  to  illustrate 
the  life  and  times  of  the  Bev.  Peter  Bohler,  a 
Bishop  of  the  Moravian  church,  to  communicate 
at  their  earliest  convenience  with  John  P.  Lock- 
wood,  Wesleyan  Minister,  Shipley,  Leeds? 

Court  Etiquette. — Can  any  one  inform  me  of 
a work  concerning  the  ceremonials  and  etiquette 
of  the  English  court,  which  in  France  was  called 
in  the  sixteenth  century  court  manners  and  eti- 
quette, &c.,  most  particularly  in  the  reigns  of 
Henry  VHI.,  Mary,  Elizabeth,  and  James  1.  ? 
Also  anything  concerning  the  foreign  ambassadors 
at  the  English  court,  in  the  st3de  of  Some  Choice 
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Observations  by  Sir  John  Finett^  Master  of  tbe 
CeremonieSj  piiblisbed  in  1656  ? 

Akmaitd  Baschet. 

Paris. 

Be  Salis  FAMiLy. — Can  any  of  yonr  readers 
tell  me  who  was  the  father  of  Peter  Count  de 
Salis^  who  came  over  to  tliis  country  in  1708,  as 
ambassador  from  the  Grisons,  and  where  in  the 
De  Salis  pedigree  Rudolph,  Count  de  Salis, 
came,  who  was  Abbe  of  St.  Croix  and  Prevost  of 
Coire  1699  ? Whose  son  was  he  ? I have  the 
ancient  genealogy  of  the  family  quite  complete 
from  the  beginning  to  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  am  most  desirous  of  finding  the  connection  of 
the  above-named  with  the  original  and  ancient 
family.  Genealogist. 

Fkench  Painters  resident  in  England. — 
Danloux  (Henri  Pierre),  1792-1802,  resided  suc- 
cessively in  London  at  No.  50,  Leicester  Square,  and 
at  No.  11,  Charles  Street,  Middlesex  Hospital.  The 
Fitz william  Museum  at  Cambridge  possesses  a por- 
trait of  the  Count  d’ Artois,  painted  by  Danloux,  and 
the  following  are  tlie  engravers  who  have  repro- 
duced his  works  in  England:  Audinet,  Grozer, 
Mitchell,  Schiavonetti,  Skelton,  Smith,  and  Wilkin. 
Evans’s  Catalogue  gives  a list  of  all  the  portraits 
which  these  artists  engraved. 

Serres  (Dominique),  1718-1793,  came  to  Eng- 
land 1765,  and  in  1771  was  elected  a Member  of 
the  Royal  Academy.  His  son  distinguished  him- 
self both  as  a painter  and  an  engraver.  The 
works  both  of  father  and  son  have  been  engraved 
by  Thomas  Burford,  Canot,  Tittler,  F.  Jukes,  Ma- 
son, Picot,  Pollard,  Vivares,  Wilkinson,  and  Zieg- 
ler. Bryan  and  Pilkington  mention  Dominique 
Serres  in  their  dictionary. 

Any  information  respecting  the  above-mentioned 
painters,  their  works,  their  residence  in  England, 
their  biography,  »&c.,  would  be  most  thankfully 
received  by  H.  Vienne, 

Lieutenant  (3rd  Regiment  of  Chasseurs) 
at  Auch,  Dep*^  du  Gers,  France. 

Highland  Regiment. — j 

“ The  Highland  regiments  are  still  made  to  wear  the 
old  dress  ; all  save  the  regiment  which  so  shocked  good 
Queen  Adelaide,  and  have  since  pai’aded  in  plaid  tron-  j 
sers.”  I 

Mr.  G.  A.  Sala  makes  this  statement  in  the  j 
February  number  of  the  Temple  Bar  Magazine. 
Do  any  of  your  readers  know  the  story  on  which 
it  is  grounded,  or  the  number  of  the  regiment  re- 
ferred to  ? T.  T. 

Human  Skin  Tanned  (3’’'^  S.  ix.  126.) — Can 
“ N.  & Q.”  supply  a quotation  to  establish  the 
truth  of  my  statement  doubted  by  J.  S.  respecting 
the  mummied  monks  in  the  catacombs  of  the 
Capuchin  Convent  at  Malta  ? H.  C. 


J USTIN  AND  Lemann.  — To  make  up  a set  of 
^^N.  &Q.”I  purchased  some  second-hand  volumes 
containing  a few  marginal  notes,  which  almost 
compensate  for  the  disfigurement  by  their  utility 
when  complete.  Among  those  which  are  not  so 
is,  “ See  Justin  and  Lemann  as  to  washing,”  writ- 
ten against  the  line  — 

“ The  Irish  kerne,  ferocious  and  uncleani’ 

(2nd  s.  vii.  105.) 

I cannot  find  anything  to  that  purpose  in  Justin, 
and  do  not  know  what  Lemann  is  intended.  Can 
any  reader  of  N.  & Q.”  assist  me  ? E.  N.  H. 

Luther.  — Where  shall  I find  a remark  of 
Luther’s  on  the  subject  of  using  a form  of  prayer 
in  private  devotion  It  is  something  to  the  pur- 
port of  liking  a form  to  commence  with,  as  a bird 
plumes  its  wings  for  fiight : after  being  once 
wafted  requiring  it  no  more.  F.  Grahame. 

Miniature  oe  Mari:  Queen  oe  Scots. — If  any 
one  possessing  a miniature  picture  of  Queen  Mary 
of  Scotland,  whether  separate  or  set  in  the  lid  of 
a box,  would  wish  to  sell  it,  the  information  would 
greatly  oblige  L.  M.  M.  R. 

Once. — Is  there  any  authority  in  our  good  wri- 
ters, for  what  appears  to  me  to  be  a solecism, 
which  is  gradually  invading  us ; viz.  the  use  of 
once  for  if  07ice,  or  when  once ; e.  g.  Once  we  get 
in  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge,  the  thick  will  fol- 
low  ” ? C.  W.  Bingham. 

Policy  unveiled.  — I find  on  record  a volume 
entitled  Bolicy  unveiled,  or  maxhns  of  state,  done 
into  JEnglish,  4°,  about  the  year  1650.  I should 
be  gratified  by  a transcript  of  the  entire  title,  and 
of  the  running  title  j also  by  a statement  of  the 
name  of  the  person  to  whom  the  transition  is 
dedicated,  and  of  the  number  of  pages  which  the 
volume  contains,  exclusive  of  the  preliminary 
leaves.  On  the  receipt  of  this  information,  I pro- 
pose to  explain  the  circumstance,  now  a mere  con- 
jecture, which  leads  me  to  request  this  favor. 

Bolton  Corney. 

Quotations. — 1.  Quoted  in  Dr.  Johnson’s  JDic- 
tic7iar]),  ed.  Todd,  1827,  under  the  word  ‘^Only  ” : 

“ . . . the  onN  sound 

Of  leaves  and  finning  rills.” 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost.. 

[Book  V.  line  5.] 

2.  Quoted  in  the  same  place  : — 

“ . . . With  the  only  twinkle  of  her  eye, 

She  could  or  save  or  spill.” 

Spenser,  Faerie  Qneenc, 

3.  Quoted  in  the  same  place  : — 

“ Of  all  whom  fortune  to  my  sword  did  bring, 

This  only  man  was  worth  the  conquering.” 

Lryden. 

4.  Quoted  in  a book  of  travels  : — 

‘‘  . . . a leaf  of  gold 

Of  Xature’s  book,  hv  Nature’s  God  unrolled.” 

H.  C. 
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.1 . “ Ipsa  quidem  virtus  pretium  sibi,  solaque  late 
Fortune  sectira  iiolit,  nec  fascibus  iillis 
Erigitur,  plausuque  petit  clarescere  vulgi, 

Nil  opis  extern®  cupiens,  nil  indiga  laudis 
Divitiis  animosa  suis.” 

Quoted  in  Brown’s  Lectures^  iv.  474. 

.'2.  “ They  who  upon  their  ancestors  enlarge, 

Produce  the  debt  instead  of  the  discharge.” 

3.  “ Who  would  not  rather  trust  and  be  deceived. 

Than  own  the  mean  cold  spirit  which  betrays  ? ” 

E.  S.  T.  T. 

“ What  sent  the  messengers  to  hell, 

Was  asking  what  they  knew  full  well.” 

Waverley,  p.  21^  vol.  ii.  (3  vol.  ed.),  c.  i. 

The  above  couplet  is  called  a proverb.”  Can 
any  Scotch  contributor  inform  me  if  it  be  a Gaelic 
oncj  and  if  so,  how  generally  applied  ? 


years  later  that  I saw  in  the  story  told  by  the 
Sicilian  in  the  “ Geisterseher  ” the  basis  of  “ Oscar 
of  Alva.”  This  explained  what  1 had  before 
thought  to  be  the  originality  of  the  tale  in  that 
ballad. 

Is  there  an  English  translation  of  the  ‘Aleister- 
seher,”  and  when  was  it  first  published  ?'  W^as  it 
I from  a translation  that  Byron  borrowed  it  ? We 
know  from  the  fourth  canto  of  Childe  Harold,” 
stanza  xviii.  and  note,  that  the  ^^Geisterseher” 
had  made  a deep  impression  on  his  mind. 

LniLiPS. 

Texxis. — I shall  be  glad  of  information  as  to 
the  existence  of  any  woiEs  on  the  Game  of  Tennis, 
in  any  language,  with  the  names  of  the  libraries 
where  such  works  may  be  consulted.  IT. 


“ Took  the  harp  in  glee  and  game. 

And  made  a lay  and  gave  it  name.” 

^0  this  couplet  I have  no  available  reference  ; 
only  an  impression  of  having  met  with  it  in  some 
old  Quarterly  or  Edinburgh  Review. 

Noell  Baeeclifee. 

1.  “ Omnia  si  perdas,  animain  servare  memento.” 

2.  “ Profecto  oculis  animus  inhabitat.” — Pliny. 

3.  “ Coelum  gratis  non  accipiam.” 

4.  “ Vis  magnus  esse,  incipe  imo.” 

o.  “ Non  persuadebis  etiam  si  persuaseris.” 

(3.  Where  is  it  recorded  that  a copy  of  the  Iliad 
was  written  so  minute  as  to  go  witliin  a nut- 


WiLLiA^i  III. — I shall  be  obliged  if  any  one 
can  give  me  a list  of  the  illegitimate  children  of 
I William  III.?  Lady  Orkney  ps  the  only  one  of 
! his  mistresses  with  whose  name  I am  acquainted, 
j but  I believe  there  were  other  ladies  who  shared 
i his  favours,  and  that  through  some  of  them  de- 
! scendants  of  the  Orange  family  still  exist. 

X.  C. 

WovcAx’s  TeaPv.  — What  is  the  authority  for  a 
sentiment  wherein  man’s  heart  is  compared  to  a 
lump  of  sugar,  and  melting  when  woman  drops  a 
tear  upon  it  ? T.  Moetex. 


•shell  ? 

7.  As  Hector  says,  I will  fight  v/ith  him, 
though  his  hands  were  fire  and  his  strength 
iron.”  Where  in  the  Iliad? 

8.  “ Optimus  Textuarius  est  optimus  Tlieologus.” 

Whence  ? Ixqeiree. 

Can  any  of  3^0111’  readers  inform  me  where  the 
•original  passage  containing  the  following  idea  oc- 

■ClU'S  ? — 

“ He  who  does  not  appoint  the  best  man  he  can  find  to 
an  office,  commits  a sin.” 

I have  heard  it  said  that  the  passage  occurs  in 
the  Koran,  but  this  is,  I believe,  a mistake. 

E.  BAETEE^r. 

King  Edward’s  School,  Berkhamsted. 

“ Two  Signors  who  had  spent  their  prime 
In  everj-  kind  of  sin  and  crime.” 

G.  Fall. 

" Winter  lingering  in  the  lap  of  Spring.” 

I.  0.  S. 

Schillee’s  Geisteesehee  ” AXD  Byeox’s 

OscAE  OF  Alva.” — I remember  that  fort}^  years 
ago  I was  struck  with  the  superiority  of  Oscar 
of  Alva”  (in  spite  of  the  overflowery  phraseo- 
Egy)  to  any  other  piece  in  Lord  Byron’s  Hours  of 
Idleness.  I did  not  then  know  German,  and  I was 
wholly  unacquainted  with  any  of  Schiller’s  works 
"translated  into  English.  It*^  was  not  till  many 


Ceaelotte  le  la  Teeeoeille,  Coextess  of 
Deebt. — Would  any  reader  of  & Q.”  kindly 
direct  me  to  the  best  sources  of  information  re- 
specting that  distinguished  lad^^  ? 

Harrow-on-the-Hill.  GeSTAVE  MasSOX. 

[Charlotte  de  la  Treniouille  vras  the  second  and  only 
surviving  daughter  of  Claude  de  la  Treniouille,  Duke  of 
Thouars,  Peer  of  France,  1599,  by  his  wife  Charlotte 
Brabantine,  daughter  of  William  the  First,  Prince  of 
Orange,  by  his  third  wife,  Charlotte  de  Bourbon,  daughter 
of  Louis,  Duke  of  Montpensier.  James  Stanley,  seA®ntli 
Earl  of  Derby,  met  with  her  at  the  Hague  upon  his  re- 
turn from  his  travels,  and  though  she  was  very  3'oung, 
they  were  married  June  25,  1626,  and  by  this  union  he 
became  allied  with  the  houses  of  Nassau,  Bourbon,  and 
most  of  the  sovereign  princes  of  Europe. 

After  their  marriage,  they  appear  to  liave  participated 
in  the  gaieties  of  the  court  of  Charles  the  First.  Bas- 
sompierre  mentions  his  house  being  the  resort  of  foreigners 
of  distinction,  and  the  name  of  the  Countess  is  found  fre- 
quently with  those  who,  with  the  Queen  Henrietta  Maria, 
took  part  in  the  masques  and  other  diversions  of  the 
palace.  At  Shrove-tide,  1630,  was  personated  at  court 
Ben  Jonson’s  masque,  Chloridia ; and  Charlotte  de  la 
Treniouille,  Lady  Strange,  was  one  of  the  fourteen  nymphs 
Vvdio  sat  round  the  goddess  Chloris  (the  Queen)  in  the 
bower,  “their  apparel  white,  embroidered  with  silver, 
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trimmed  at  tlie  slioxilders  with  great  leaves  of  green,  em- 
broidered with  gold,  falling  one  under  the  other.” 

The  personal  history  of  the  Countess  of  Derby  is  almost 
confined  to  the  Journal  of  the  Siege  of  Lathom  House  in 
1644 — a siege  so  full  of  chivalrous  and  dramatic  effect 
from  the  intrepid  valour  and  heroic  spirit  displayed  by 
the  Countess,  that  it  is  gratifying  to  find  that  Sir  Walter 
Scott  has  set  his  own  impress  upon  it  in  his  popular  novel 
of  Peveril  of  the  Peak.  To  Fairfax’s  summons  for  capit- 
ulation, the  Countess  answered,  “ she  had  not  forgotten 
what  she  owed  to  the  Chureh  of  England,  to  her  Prince, 
and  to  her  Lord,  and  that  till  she  had  lost  her  honour  or 
her  life,  she  would  defend  that  place.” 

After  the  siege  was  raised,  the  Countess  accompanied 
her  Lord  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  where  they  remained  till  the 
fruitless  enterprise  of  Charles  the  Second  in  1651,  when 
the  Earl  flew  to  his  aid  and  perished  in  his  cause.  The 
Countess  and  her  children  were  for  a time  rigorously 
imprisoned,  and  actually  subsisting  on  the  alms  of  their 
impoverished  friends.  Thus  she  languished  till  the  Ees- 
toration,  when  the  family  estates  returned  into  the  pos- 
session of  her  eldest  son.  She  passed  the  short  remainder 
of  her  days  at  Knowsley  HaU,  in  Lancashire,  and  dying 
there  on  March  21,  1663,  was  buried  at  Ormskirk  in  that 
county.  A memoir  of  this  heroic  lady,  together  with  a 
portrait  of  her  when  Lady  Strange,  engraved  from  the 
painting  by  Vandyke,  will  be  found  in  Lodge’s  Portraits 
of  Illust7'ious  Personages,  edit.  1850,  v.  139 — 145;  and 
particulars  of  her  family  and  ancestry  in  Sainte  Marthe’s 
Histoire  Genealogique  de  la  Maison  de  la  Tremouxlle,  Paris, 
1668,  12mo.  Lord  Derby  has  sent  the  Vandyke  Portrait, 
and  another  of  her  painted  when  she  was  advanced  in  life, 
to  the  National  Portrait  Exhibition.] 

New  High:  Cheech  teest’d  Ole  Peesbyte- 
EIAN.” — I have  in  my  possession  a volume  of  tracts, 
all  hearing  date  from  1709  to  1712 ; and  amongst 
them  is  one  with  the  following  title  : — NeiTj  High 
Church  Turnd  Old  Presbyterian.  JJtrum  Ilorum. 
Neve)'  a Parrel  the  better  Herring.  London : Printed 
and  sold  hy  B.  Bragg,  at  the  Eaven  in  Paternos- 
ter Eow,  1709.  Price  Two-Pence.  The  whole 
argument  is  intended  to  show  that  the  High 
Church  of  that  period  had  gone  hack  to  the  prin- 
ciples and  practices  of  the  Presbyterians.  It  con- 
cludes with  the  following  paragraph,  some  words 
italicised  as  I have  given  it.  I have  followed  the 
text  even  to  its  spelling  and  punctuation : — 

“ In  short.  If  vilifying  the  Memory  of  the  late  King, 
rejoycing  at  our  Misfortunes,  crying  up  the  French,  rail- 
ing at  the  Dutch,  Jacobite  Conventicles,  de  facto  §•  de 
jure  Distinctions,  Seditious  Sermons,  Treason-Clubbs, 
drinking  a health  to  Sorrel,  absolving  Tray  tors  at  the 
Gallows,  the  Memorial  of  the  Church,  reviling  the  Queen, 
libelling  the  Ministry  and  sawcy  Invectives  against  the 
Bishops  are  sufficient  Indications  of  a Disposition  to  Ke- 
bellion.  High  Church  must  shake  Hands  with  the  Old 
Presbyterians,  and  leave  the  article  of  Passive- Obedience 
out  of  their  CreedP 

Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  who  was 
the  author,  and  what  is  meant  hy  drinking  a 
health  to  SorreV^f  The  volume  seems  to  have 


belonged  to  one  Henry  Clale.  I have  several 
hooks  and  tracts  with  that  autograph.  Is  any- 
thing known  of  him  ? T.  B. 

[The  authorship  of  the  tract  noticed  above  is  unknown. 
It  passed  through  at  least  two  editions  in  1709. — King 
William  III.  broke  his  collar-bone  whilst  riding  in  the 
Home  Park  at  Hampton  Court  mounted  on  the  favourite 
sorrel  pony  of  the  unfortunate  Sir  John  Fenwick,  who 
had  been  extrajudicially  perhaps  attainted  of  high  treason 
in  his  reign.  This  accident  proving  fatal  to  the  king,  the 
angry  J acobites  vented  their  exultation  in  the  folloxving 
toast,  “ The  little  gentleman  in  black  velvet  ” ! in  allu- 
sion to  the  mole  who  formed  the  hillock  over  which  Sorrel 
stumbled.  One  sturdy  Tory  wrote  some  Latin  lines  on 
the  occasion,  commencing  : — 

“ Illustris  sonipes,  certe  dignissima  coelo, 

Cui  Leo,  cui  Taurus,  cui  daret  Ursa  locum,”  &c. 

“ Thy  place  in  heaven,  illustrious  Courser,  share. 

Nor  dread  the  radiance  of  the  shaggy  Bear  ; 

The  loi'dly  Bull  to  thee  shall  give  his  place. 

And  the  fell  Lion  of  the  Nemean  race.” 

Pope,  too,  has  contrasted  the  preservation  of  Charles 
II.  at  Boscobel  and  the  accident  at  Hampton  Court ; — 

“ Angels,  that  watched  the  Eoyal  oak  so  well. 

How  chanced  ye  nod  when  luckless  Sorrel  fell  ? ” 

Henry  Gale  was  probably  the  grandson  of  the  celebrated 
antiquary,  Eoger  Gale,  F.E.S.,  and  resided  at  Scruton  in 
Yorkshire.  See  Bowyer’s  A[«ec<io^es,  p.  520,  ed.  1782, 4to.] 

Bishop  Wilde’s  Deama. — The  CotiveHed  Rob- 
ber, a pastoral  drama  hy  George  Wilde  (after- 
wards Bishop  of  Derry),  acted  at  St.  John’s 
College,  Oxford,  1637.  (Brit.  Mus.  Addit.  MS. 
14,047.)  The  scene  of  the  pastoral  is  Salisbury 
Plain.  Who  are  the  dramatis  personce  f Was  the 
drama  performed  on  any  special  occasion  ? 

E.  Ieglis. 

[The  dramatis  personre  are : Alcinous,  a robber  turned 
by  Castina  to  an  innocent  shepherd.  Dorus,  a shepherd 
loving  Aroma.  Palxemon,  enamoured  of  Castina.  Jarbus, 
an  old  shepherd.  Autolicus  and  Conto,  two  robbers. 
Castina  and  Aroma,  shepherdesses.  Clarinda,  sister  tO' 
Castina,  enamoured  of  Alcinous,  follows  him  by  fame. 
Alexis  Clarinda,  in  a boy’s  apparel.  Chromus,  father  to 
Castina  and  Clarinda,  only  spoken  of.] 

^^The  Galeomtomachia  ,*  OE,  Battle  oe  the 
Eats  and  Mice,  a little  dramatic  piece  hy  Aris- 
tohulus  Apostolius  (about  1620),  is  often  published 
with  jHsop’s  Fables.  Are  there  any  English  trans- 
lations of  this  piece  ? E.  Inglis. 

[The  author  of  the  burlesque  tragedy,  entitled  Galeo- 
inyomachia  was  Cj’ril  Theodoras  Prodromus,  a Greek 
monk  of  Constantinople,  who  flourished  in  the  twelfth 
century.  It  was  first  published  without  place  or  date, 
but  printed  with  the  types  of  the  Aldine  Musceus  about 
1494.  We  have  never  met  with  an  English  translation 
of  this  piece.  The  work  by  which  Theodore  is  best  known 
is  a romantic  poem,  entitled  The  Amours  of  Rhodante  and' 
Dosicles.  Consult  Biogi'aphie  Universelle,  edit.  1826,  xlv. 
296,  and  Brunet,  Manuel  du  Libraire,  ed.  1861,  ii.  1452.] 
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Fyeeoot. — A narrow  street^  opening  into  Upper 
Thames  Street,  bears  the  name  of  Fyefoot  Lane.” 
Can  any  reader  of  & Q.”  kindly  inform  me  of 
the  meaning  and  origin  of  this  appellation  ? 
other  lane  at  no  great  distance,  and  also  running 
into  Upper  Thames  Street,  is  called  ^‘Duck’s  Foot 
Lane.”  John  W.  Bone,  B.A. 

[Fyefoot  Lane  is  otherwise  called  Finimore  Lane,  or 
Fivefoot  Lane,  because  it  is  hut  five  feet  in  breadth  at 
the  west  end.  (Stow’s  Survey,  ed.  1842,  p.  132.) — Duck’s 
Foot  Lane  is  a corruption  of  Duke’s  Foot  Lane,  from  the 
Dukes  of  SuffoUc,  who  lived  at  the  Manor  of  the  Eose,  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Lawrence  Poultney.] 

Hymnology. — Canyon  inform  me  who  was  the 
author  of  the  hymn  beginning,  My  God  and 
Father,  while  I stray  ” ? Emeliy. 

[By  Miss  Charlotte  Elliott,  and  will  be  found  in  Hours 
of  Sorrow  Cheered  and  Comforted,  ed.  1849,  p.  136.  J 


“ ALBUMAZ.m,  A COMEDY  : ” THE  TOMKINS 
FAMILY. 

(3^^  S.  ix.  178.) 

I caimot  see  by  what  mode  of  reasoning  ^’■our 
correspondent  ariives  at  the  conclusion  that  this 
old  play  was  written  by  Shakspeare ; nor  can  I 
understand,  by  his  communication  in  your  pages, 
how  he  makes  out  its  production  to  have  been  in 
1603.  The  mere  “ conviction  ” of  H.  I.,  totally 
unsupported  by  one  single  atom  of  proof,  will 
never  satisfy  literary  inquirers  that  the  play  in 
question  was  written  by  our  immortal  bard,  and  he 
cannot  therefore  be  surprised  at  the  rejection  of 
his  dictum  by  all  who  have  seriously  given  their 
attention  to  the  subject.  Instead  of  a great  lite- 
rary discovery,'”  I fear  H.  I.  will  find  that  he  has 
made  a great  literary  mistake.” 

TJiat  the  play  is  an  excellent  production  ” I 
am  fully  prepared  to  admit,  but  I cannot  allow 

that  "the  assumption  of  Mr.  Tomkins  having- 
written  it  has  long  since  been  exploded.”^  On 
the  contrary,  the  proof  is  stronger  than  ever  that 
Mr.  Tomkins  (Tomkis  is  a mere  clerical  error) 
did  'write  the  play,  and  I shall  do  something  in  this 
paper  towards  placing  his  claim  upon  a surer  foot- 
ing. 

More  than  a quarter  of  a century  ago,  I saw  a 
copy  of  Nicholas  Okes’  quarto  of  1615  in  an  old 
library  in  Leicestershire.  It  had  belonged  to  one  of 
the  Shirley  family  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  and  on 
the  right  hand  corner  of  the  title-page  was  written 
in  a contemporary  hand,  ex  dono  aucthoris,  and  in 
the  centre  of  the  same  Tomkin.  This  fact, 
coupled  with  the  note  in  the  Bering  MS.,  is  very 
satisfactory,  and  it  only  remains  to  show  more 
clearly  than  has  yet  been  done  who  John  Tomkins 


was,  and  in  what  manner  he  was  connected  with 
the  University  of  Cambridge. 

“ That  no  memorial  should  remain  of  a person  to  whom 
the  world  is  obliged  for  a pei-formance  of  so  much  merit 
as  ATbumazar  is  allowed  to  possess,  cannot  but  create 
surprise ; and,  at  the  same  time,  wiU  demonstrate,  that 
genius  is  not  always  sufficient  to  excite  the  attention  of 
contemporaries,  or  the  curiosity  of  posterity.” 

Mr.  J.  Payne  Collier,  who  wTote  this  passage 
in  1825,  thought  that  the  author  of  Alhumazar 
was  John  Tomkins,  an  eminent  musician  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  to  this  suggestion  I 
heartily  subscribe. 

Burney  says,  ‘Ghe  Tomkins  family  produced 
more  able  musicians,  during  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeentli  centuries,  than  any  other  which  Eng- 
land can  boast.”  According  to  Wood,  they  de- 
scended from  a family  of  the  same  name  at  List- 
withyel  in  Cornwall.  Burney  speaks  only  of  one 
musician  of  the  sixteenth  century — Thomas  Tom- 
kins, chanter  of  the  choir  of  Gloucester,”  and 
the  father  of  the  better  known  Thomas  and  John. 
He  was  probably  a minor  canon  of  Gloucester,  andf 
the  author  of  an  account  of  the  Bishops  of  that  see, 
a MS.  referred  to  by  Dr.  Bliss  {Athence,  ii.  193). 
I find  in  the  Chapter  Books  of  YVorcester,  under 
the  date  1590,  that  the  Dean,  the  Eev.  Dr.  Francis 
YVillis,  at  the  motion  of  Mr.  John  Tomkins,^ 
Organist,  gave  the  sum  of  4/.  for  the  old  organ  of 
St.  Mary’s  church,  Shrewsbury.”  This  musician 
has  hitherto  entirely  escaped  notice.  Queiy,  was  - 
he  the  father  or  the  brother  of  Thomas  ? 

YVood  mentions  several  members  of  the  Tomkins 
family,  but  confesses  his  inability  to  range  them 

according  to  seniority.”  This  1 am  not  able  to 
do,  but  some  little  help  is  afibrded  us  bj’-  the  de- 
dications to  Thomas  Tomkins  the  ’younger’s  Songs 
of  3,  4,  5,  and  6 Parts,  printed  for  Ylatthew 
Lownes,  &c.,  1622.  The  1st  song  is  inscribed 
^rto  my  dear e father,  Mr.  Thomas  Tomkins:”  the 
4th  to  my  hr  other,  Ylr.  Nicholas  Tomkins  ” 
(afterwards  Gentleman  of  the  Privy  Chamber  to 
Charles  I.) ; the  10th  to  my  brother,  Peregrine 
Tomldns ; ” the  12th  “ to  my  brother,  Giles  Tom- 
kins” (afterwards  organist  of  Salisbury  Cathe- 
dral)j  the  26th  “ to  my  brother,  Ylr.  John  Tomkins  ” 
(the  presumed  author  of  Alhumazar^  ; and  the 
28th  ‘Go  my  sonne,  Nathaniel  Tomkins”  (after- 
wards Prebendary  of  YVorcester). 

Thomas  Tomkins,  the  son  of  the  chanter  ” of 
Gloucester,  and  the  author  of  the  above  collection 
of  songs,  was  educated  at  Ylagdalen  College,  Ox- 
ford. He  was  student,  1604-6;  usher,  1606-10; 
and  created  Bachelor  of  Music,  July  11,  1607. 
He  studied  music  under  the  celebrated  William 
Byrd,  and  rose  to  be  organist  of  the  Chapel  Poyal 
and  of  Worcester  Cathedral.  Burney  says  he 
contributed  a madrigal  to  the  well-known  collec- 
tion, The  Triumphs  of  Oriana,  1600 ; but,  from 
the  above  dates,  this  is  simply  impossible.  The 
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madrigal  in  question  must  liave  "been  the  produc- 
tion of  his  father.  Thomas  Tomkins,  the  younger, 
was  the  composer  of  a noble  collection  of  church 
music,  entitled  Musica  Deo  Saa'a  et  Ecclesice  Aii- 
^licancB.  The  greater  part  of  the  services  and 
anthems  were  written  for  the  chapel  of  Charles  I. 
It  was  published  in  1664,  after  the  author’s  death, 
and  is  advertised  in  1666  ‘^to  be  had  at  the 
chaimter’s  house,  Westminster.”  Wood  also 
speaks  of  a MS.  collection  of  church  music,  be- 
•queathed  to  the  library  of  Magdalen  College  by 
3ames  Clilford,  the  author  of  the  Divine  Services 
and  AnthemSy  and  still  preserved  in  the  archives 
fhereof;  ” but,  I may  add,  a long  search  for  the 
MS.  some  few  years  since  — in  conjunction  with 
iny  late  friend  Dr.  Bliss — proved  fruitless.  No 
traces  of  Tomkins’  work  could  be  found.  This 
excellent  musician  died  in  1656,  and  was  buried 
at  Martin-Hussingtree,  co.  Worcester,  as  shown 
by  the  extract  from  the  registers  of  that  parish 
quoted  in  N.  & Q.,”  3’’^  S.  ix.  179.  In  Abing- 
don’s Antiquities  of  Worcester  Cathedral,  1723, 
p.  77,  is  preserved  an  epitaph  on  Alicia  or  Ales, 
the  wife  of  Thomas  Tomkins,  one  of  the  Gentle- 
men of  His  Majestie’s  Chappell  Royall,  a woman 
full  of  faith  and  good  works.  She  dyed  the  29**^ 
of  Jan.  1641.”  The  Kev.  J.  Toy,  of  Worcester, 
preached  her  funeral  sermon,  which  was  published 
in  4to  in  the  following  year.  This  lady,  there- 
fore, could  not  have  been  the  Mrs.  Tomkins  for 
whom  Patrick  Care}^  wrote  his  Triviall  Poems  and 
Triolets,  1651. 

. John  Tomkins,  the  brother  of  Thomas,  whom  I 
believe  to  have  been  the  author  of  Albumazar, 
was  educated  at  King’s  College,  Cambridge.  The 
brothers  were  probably  choristers  of  Gloucester 
Cathedral,  and,  upon  losing  their  voices,  were 
grafted  into  the  Universities  for  the  completion  of 
their  education,  according  to  the  statutes  of  the 
cathedrals.  From  a list  of  the  organists  of  King’s 
College,  Cambridge,  now  before  me,  I am  enabled 
to  state  that  John  Tomkins  was  appointed  organist 
of  his  college  in  1606,  which  place  he  held  till 
1622,  when  he  came  to  London  to  fill  the  same 
important  post  in  our  metropolitan  cathedral. 
Egidius  Tomkins  succeeded  him  to  the  same  ofiice 
at  King’s  College  in  1625,  but  the  degree  of  rela- 
tionship between  them,  if  any,  I have  not  been  able 
to  discover.  Phineas  Fletcher,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, was  of  the  same  college  with  Tomkins,  and 
doubtless  the  friends  found  ample  leisure  in  col- 
lege retirement  to  cultivate  the  art  of  poetry — the 
one  by  writing  The  Piscatory,  for  performance  in 
his  own  college ; the  other  % the  production  of 
Alhumazar,  for  the  Gentlemen  of  Trinitie.”  I 
might  have  said  the  arts  of  music  and  poetry,  for 
Fletcher  was  evidently  somewhat  of  a musician, 
and  Tomkins,  I have  every  reason  to  suppose,  com- 
posed the  music  to  his  own  comedy.  But  of  this 
more  anon. 


i 

In  1625,  three  years  after  his  settlement  in 
London,  our  musician  received  promotion.  The 
cheque-book  of  the  Chapel  Boyal  records  under 
this  date : — 

“ 1625.  Mr.  John  Tomkins,  Organist  of  St.  Powles, 
London,  was  sworne  extraordinaiy  Gent,  of  His  Majestie’s 
Chappell,  for  the  next  place  of  an  Organist,  in  the  place 
of  Anthon}^  Kh'by,  which  of  them  shall  first  fall  voyde.” 

In  the  following  year,  Nov.  3,  he  was  sworn 

Pistoler  ” in  the  same  establishment. 

The  period  of  John  Tomkins’  marriage  I have 
not  been  able  to  ascertain,  but  he  had  a son  Thomas, 
born  in  Aldersgate  Street,  who  was  educated  at 
Oxford,  and  rose  to  be  a Doctor  of  Divinity,  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Cathedral  of  Exeter,  and  rector  of 
Lambeth.  He  was  the  author  of  some  commen- 
datory verses  prefixed  to  Edward  Elys’s  Dia  Poe- 
mata,  1665,  and  was  probably  the  editor  of  his 
uncle’s  w’ork,  Musica  Deo  Sacra,  in  the  previous 
year.  He  died  Aug.  20,  1675,  and  was  buried  at 
Martin-Hussingtree,  in  the  tomb  of  his  father. 
He  had  also  another  son,  Robert,  who  was  one  of 
the  ro5’'al  musicians  in  1641. 

The  date  of  John  Tomkins’  death  is  variously 
given.  Wood  {Fasti,  i.  320),  says  Sept.  27, 1626 ; 
Fisher  {Monuments  of  St.  Paulas,  p.  79),  says 
1636;  Dugdale  {History  of  St.  PauVs,  ed.  1818, 
p.  58),  says  Sept.  27,  1638 ; and  Robert  Carew 
{Survey  of  Cormvall,  ed.  1811,  p.  165),  says  1646. 
Dugdale’s  date  is  the  correct  one,  as  is  proved  by 
the  following  entry  in  the  cheque-book  of  the 
Chapel  Royal  (the  volume  before  referred  to), 
where  we  read : — 

“ 1638.  Mr.  John  Tomkins  died  yc  of  September, 
and  Richard  Portman  was  swonie  in  his  place.” 

William  Lawes,  the  unfortunate  brother  of 

tuneful  Harry,”  wrote  the  following  Elegie 
on  the  death  of  his  very  worthy  friend  and  fellow- 
servant,  M.  John  Tomkins,  Organist  of  his  Ma- 
jestie’s Chappell  Royall.”  It  is  extracted  from 
the  Choice  Psalmes put  intoMusich  for  three  Voices, 
by  the  brothers  Lawes,  1648,  and  with  it  I must 
conclude  for  the  present  my  notice  of  the  Tomkins 
family : — 

“ Musick,  the  master  of  th}^  art  is  dead. 

And  Avith  him  all  thy  ravisht  sweets  are  fled : 

Then  bear  a part  in  thine  own  tragedy. 

Let’s  celebrate  strange  griefe  with  harmony : 

Instead  of  teares  shed  on  his  mournfull  herse. 

Let’s  hoAvle  sad  notes  stol’n  from  his  OAvn  pure  verse.” 

Edward  F.  Rimbadlt. 


ROUND  TOWERS. 

(3>-d  S.  ix.  154.) 

An  answer  to  J.  B.  Warirg’s  query,  as  to  how 
communication  was  effected  between  the  stories 
of  the  round  towers  of  Ireland,  would  be,  I am 
certain,  more  or  less  guess  work.  These  towers 
stand  from  fifty  to  a hundred  and  fifty  feet  in 
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height,  with  an  average  circumference  of  fifty  feet 
at  the  base,  and  the  distance  of  the  door  from  the 
ground-level  varies  from  four  to  twenty-four  feet. 
At  present  they  are  perfectly  empty  from  the 
doors  upwards,  but  divided  by  projecting  blocks 
of  stone  into  stories,  ranging  in  number  from  three 
to  eight.  The  main  room  was  apparently  at  the 
top,  where,  with  three  exceptions,  there  were 
windows — generally  four  in  number — though  in 
four  towers  there  are  to  be  seen  five,  six,  seven, 
and  eight  windows  respectively.  These  remarks 
introduce  the  subject. 

W alter  Harris  says  that  the  Irish  towers  were 
fitted  with  lofts  and  stages,  by  means  of  which,  and 
the  help  of  short  ladders,  access  might  readily  be 
had  to  the  top.  In  an  article  in  the  Edinburgh 
Magazine,  a circular  tower  in  Scotland  is  de- 
scribed, having  stone  shelves  ranged  all  round  the 
sides  one  above  the  other,  and  that  there  are  also 
some  remains  of  an  awkward  staircase.  O’Brien 
sa3^s  this  was  built  by  an  Irish  colony,  and  that 
the  Irish  round  towers  have  similar  shelves  or 
recesses  in  the  wall,  or  in  their  place  projecting 
stones. 

In  Archer’s  Travels  in  Epper  India  he  describes 
some  conical^  pillars  at  Serrowee  having  tiles 
stuck  in  them  resembling  steps,  and  O’Brien 
says  that  these  were  for  the  purpose  of  ascending 
by  the  aid  of  a hoop ; and  that  the  projecting 
stones  in  the  Irish  towers,  or  the  cavities  that  ap- 
pear after  their  removal,  are  also  thus  accounted 
for.  Dr.  Milner  conjectures  that  a ladder  was 
used  and  that  it  was  afterwards  drawn  up  in  a 
certain  manner.  If  so,  one  can  easily  see  how 
one  ladder  would  suffice  in  many  instances  to 
reach  the  whole  of  the  stories. 

This  is  not  quite  satisfactory.  O’Brien’s  idea 
that  some  of  the  round  towers  may  have  been  en- 
tered b}^  a hoop,  or,  in  other  words,  by  the  aid  of 
a rope  embracing  both  the  climber  and  the  tower, 
in  the  same  fashion  as,  I have  no  doubt  many 
besides  myself  have  seen,  the  Arabs  climb  the 
palms  to  open  its  fruit  to  the  sun  is,  I think,  nearly 
out  of  the  question ; though  the  Devenish  Tower 
in  Lough  Erne  and  some  others  have  two  door- 
ways one  above  the  other — a fact  which  somewhat 
tends  to  upset  the  ladder  theory. 

Petrie  says  that  the  floors  were  ^^ahnost  always 
of  wood  ” ; and  here  he  gives  us  leave  to  imagine 
occasionally  a stone  floor.  In  which  case,  wh}^  not 
a stone  stair  ? The  whole  question  is  beset  with 
difficulties,  and  J.  B.  Wabustg  has  hit  upon  a diffi- 
culty with  secondary  symptoms.  Open  N.  & Q.” 
to  the  discussion  of  these  towers  and  their  uses, 
and  there  would  be  doubtless  ere  long  something 
to  fix  our  faith  upon.  I am  afraid,  however,  that 
& Q.”  would  require  enlarging  in  that  case. 
My  own  opinion  is  worthless ; but  I may  say  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion,  after  inspecting 
several  of  them,  that  little  or  no  wood  was  used 


in  the  construction  of  these  towers,  else  in  all 
likelihood  would  the  roofs  have  been  of  wood; 
that  the  remains  of  charcoal  found  in  excavating 
the  base  of  the  towers  do  not  prove  the  existence 
of  v.^ooden  steps,  and  that  the  majority  will  be 
found  to  evidence  staircases  of  projecting  stones 
outside  to  the  doorways,  and  inside  to  the  apex, 
these  stones  being  purposely  chosen  of  a material 
well  known  to  indurate  by  time.  W.  Eassie. 

Me.  J.  B.  Waeixg  complains  that  he  can  find 
no  accomit  of  how  communication  was  effected 
between  the  various  stages  of  the  round  towers. 
He  cannot  have  consulted  Dr.  Milner  s Inquiry 
into  certain  Vulgar  Opinions  concerning  the  Catholic 
Inhabitants  and  the  Antiquities  of  Ireland.  In 
Letter  XIV.  of  that  learned  and  interesting  work, 
he  would  have  seen  a .very  obvious  and  satis- 
factory solution  of  the  difficulty.  Dr.  Milner 
observes  that  the  doorways  of  these  towers  are 
universally  raised  from  the  ground  at  distances 
varying  from  eight  to  twenty  feet.  Thus  it  re- 
quired a ladder  to  get  into  the  tower.  Xow  Dr. 
Milner,  after  refuting  various  previous  specula- 
tions as  to  the  use  and  object  of  these  towers, 
gives  his  own  decided  conclusion,  that  each  one 
was  built  for  the  dwelling  of  an  anchoret  or  re- 
cluse, which  theorj^  he  supports  by  very  strong 
arguments.  The  recluse  would  draw  up  the  ladder 
after  him  when  he  retired ; and  it  would  equally 
serve  him  to  ascend  to  the  upper  stories  of  his 
tower,  and  to  descend  from  them.  In  a note,  the 
learned  antiquary  refers  to  the  case  of  St.  Malachy 
applying  for  religious  instruction,  in  his  youth,  to 
a holy  solitary  named  Imarus,  who  lived  shut  up 
in  a cell  near  the  cathedral  of  Armagh,  which 
was  probably  a round  tower.  F.  C.  H. 

I have  seen  in  some  drawing  a sort  of  circular 
staircase  in  the  wall,  but  I am  wholly  at  a loss 
for  my  authority.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  by  means  of  a ladder  the  occupants 
passed  from  one  floor  to  another,  as  in  a hay-loft, 
a ship,  or  lighthouse.  I have  an  impression  that 
such  towers  are  to  be  found  amongst  the  Tartars. 

T.  J.  Bucktox. 


WESTON  FAMILY. 

S.  viii.  334;  ix.  105.) 

The  family  of  Westons,  from  whom  the  Earls 
of  Portland  were  descended,  was  anciently  seated 
at  Weston-imder-Lizard,  in  the  county  of  Staf- 
ford. The  ninth  in  descent  from  Eainold  de 
Bagniol,  who  founded  the  family  in  the  reign  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  was  John  de  Weston; 
who  married  in  12  Edward  IL,  1318,  Isabella,  the 
sister  of  Stephen  de  Bromley. 

I have  in  mj^  possession  transfers  from  draw- 
ings of  Weston  monuments  and  seals,  contained 
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in  an  ancient  manuscript  yolume,  whicli  forms  a 
collection  of  deeds,  wills,  and  pedigrees  relating 
to  the  earlier  members  of  this  family.  The  most 
remarkable  of  these  is  the  representation  of  two 
wooden  images  of  the  said  John  de  Weston,  and 
Isabella  his  wife,  the  explanation  of  which  is 
given  in  the  following  lines,  written  over  the 
drawing : — 

“ A trew  Coppy  of  these  two  Statutes  Paynted  in  cul- 
lers accordinge  as  the  letters  sheweth,  in  the  East  ende  of 
the  Chancell  of  the  Clmi'ch  of  Weston  t nder  Lydyard, 
and  with  these  3 sheilds  plased  vnder  them,  and  plased 
accordinge  to  the  Pattern  vnderneath.” 

John  de  Weston  is  represented  in  a kneeling 
attitude,  clad  in  chain  mail,  and  mantled  with  his 
coat  of  arms,  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  words ; 
i.  e.  with  a surcoat,  on  which  is  depicted  a spread 
eagle  sable,  on  a silver  field.  Below  the  figure  is 
placed  his  escutcheon,  bearing : Argent,  an  eagle 
reguardant  displayed  sable,  with  a label  or,  ex- 
tending, according  to  the  ancient  usage,  across  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  shield. 

Many  of  the  transcripts  of  deeds  also,  are  ac- 
companied with  drawings  of  the  original  seals 
bearing  the  spread  eagle,  the  insignia  of  the 
Westons.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  is  a seal 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  an  acute  oval  in  shape, 
and  bearing  the  following  inscription  — 

“ SIGILL.  HVGOXIS  DE  WESTOXA  l5<.” 

One  seal,  of  the  rebus  type,  bears  a barrel 
^^tun,”  and  over  it  the  letters  ^^wes.”  These 
lebusses,  as  used  on  seals,  originated  in  the 
thirteenth  century. 

The  manuscript  volume  above  alluded  to,  con- 
tains drafts  of  three  Weston  monuments:  firstly, 
a brass  in  the  north  side  of  the  parish  church  of 
Kugeley,  representing  a full-length  male  figure  in 
the  attitude  of  prayer,  and  bearing  the  following 
inscription : — 

l5<  HIC  lACET  lOHANXES  WESTON  SENIOR  DE  RVDGLEY 
GENEROSVS  QVI  PER  CECIEIAM  VXOREM  SVAW  ITLIAM 
ET  HEREDEM lOHANNES  FORD  GENEROSI  PROPAGAVIT 
RICHARDUM  ET  lOHEM  QVI  PRIOR  DICTVS  lOHES  WESTON 
OBIIT  IN  MARTIO  1566. 

On  the  top  left-hand  and  bottom  right-hand 
corners,  are  two  circular  plates,  with  figures  re- 
sembling hawks;  on  the  top  right-hand  corner 
is  a shield,  bearing  the  Weston  eagle;  and  on  the 
bottom  left-hand  corner  a shield,  bearing  the 
Weston  eagle  and  six  lions  rampant  3,  2,  and  1. 
These  are  the  arms  of  Forde,  who  bears : Sa.,  six 
lions  rampant  3,  2,  and  1 or,  crowned  gules. 

The  second  of  these  drawings  represents  a mural 
monument,  with  the  following  inscription  : — 

“ HERE  LIETII  RAPE  WESTON,  GENT.,  THAT  DIED  IN 
THE  LIFE  TYIME  OP  RICHARD  WESTON,  LATE  OF  RUGE- 
LEY,  HIS  FATHER,  WHO  LEFT  YSSVE  BY  ANNE  HIS  WIFE, 
DAUGHTER  AND  HEIR  OF  GEORGE  SMYTH,  OF  LANCA- 
SHIRE, GENT.,  RICHARD  WESTON,  HIS  ELDEST  SON, 
THOMAS,  AND  SIMON  WESTON  ; JANE  W'ESTON,  MARRIED 
TO  JOHN  BRANDRETH,  OF  WEEFORD,  GENT.  THE  SAIDE 
RAPE  WESTON  DIED  THE  18  DAY  OF  JULY,  1605.” 


A shield  on  the  top  of  this  monument  bears  the 
eagle  reguardant  displayed,  with  a label,  as  borne 
by  John  de  Weston  in  1318. 

The  third  monument  bears  the  following ; — 

“ RICHARD  WESTON,  OF  THIS  PARISH,  GENTLEMAN, 
MARRIED  BARBARA,  DAUGHTER  OF  JOHN  KNIVETON 
OF  MIRCASTON,  IN  THE  COUNTY  OF  DERBY,  ESQR,  BY 
WHOM  HE  HAD  ONE  SON  AND  TWO  DAUGHTERS,  VIZ. 
RAPE  WESTON,  Y^  DIED  BEFORE  THE  SAIED  RICHARD  y 
JANE,  MARRIED  TO  THOMAS  BROUGHTON  AL’s  SMITH, 
GENT.  ; ANNE,  WIFE  OF  FRANCIS  WOLSESLEY,  OPWOLES- 
LEA',  GENT. : W^h  RICHARD  DIED  29  MARTII,  1613.” 

Of  the  deeds  contained  in  this  volume,  one  of 
the  most  ancient  runs  as  follows : — 

“ Die  Sabbati  p.  [prime  post]  festum  Gregory 
Papae  Ano  reg.  Ecbpardi  fil.  reg.  Edwardi  secundo.  Ita 
conveiiit  inter  Johann em,  Dominum  de  Weston,  subtus 
Brewood  ex  parte  una  et  Eadum  de  Hampton,  ex 
parte  altera,  Addelicet  quod  priedictus  Eadus  remisit  et 
quietum  clamavit  Diio  Jhi  et  hered.  et  assig.  suis  totiim 
clamorem  quod  habuit  nostras  communi  pasturae  in  om- 
nibus pastis  boscis,  et  wastis  per  ipm  Johannem  vel 
Dn“  Hugonem  patrem  suum  quibuscumque  in  bosco 
suo  de  Xewton  qui  vocat.  Le  Hurst.” 

The  most  early  of  these  evidences,  however,  is 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  HI.,  and  runs  as  follows : — 

“ Sciant  oms  psentes  et  fati  q’d  ego  Hugo  filius  mag’ri 
.Johis  de  Weston  dedi  concessi,  et  p^’senti  carta  confirmaui 
Deo,  et  Monachis  Scae  Mariae  et  Sci  Beadde  de  Bildewas 
communem  pastura  in  t’itorio  de  Weston  vbique  usque 
le  North  p’"  has  diuisas  ; scilicet  de  Whitehithe  usque  ad 
ductellum,  de  Blumenhulle,  et  sit  descendedo  inter  t’ram. 
arabilem  de  Behterton,  et  Brueria  que  vocatur  Bradene- 
ham,  inter  t’ram  arabilem  de  Weston  usque  Watelinge- 
stret,  etc. ; his  testibus  Eico  de  Leethon,  Willo  de  Wyl- 
bricton,  Eico  de  Gone,  Hamo  de  Morthon,  Eicdo  de 
Grenehul,  Michaele  de  Morthon,  Eoberto  de  Behterton,. 
Johe  de  Brumton  et  aliis.” 

Attached  to  this  deed  is  an  acute  oval  seal,^  in 
red  wax,  bearing  the  Weston  eagle  and  inscrip- 
tion, ^^Sigill.  Hugonis  de  Westona,”  as  above 
described.  Maemadtjke  DolmajS". 


I have  pleasure  in  replying  to  the  query  of 
P.  S.  0.  under  the  above  heading : — 

Sir  Bichard  Weston,  Knt.,  of  Sutton  Place, 
near  Woking,  Surrey,  Under-Treasurer  of  Eng- 
land, Master  of  the  Court  of  Wards  and  Liveries, 
temp.  Henry  VHI.,  was  the  elder  brother  of  Sir 
William  Weston,  Knt.,  Lord  Prior  of  the  Order 
of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  father  by  Anne, 
daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Oliver  Sandys  of  Shire, 
i CO.  Surrey,  of  Katherine,  who  married  Sir  John 
Rogers  of  Bryanston,  co.  Dorset,  as  quoted  by 
P.  S.  C. 

The  arms  borne  b}'-  Sir  Richard  Weston,  as  re- 
corded in  a MS.  of  the  period,  now  in  the  College 
of  Arms,  were : 1st  and  4th,  Er.  on  a chief  az., 
five  bezants ; 2nd  and  3rd,  Ar.  three  camels  sta- 
tant  sa.  His  standard,  or  and  vert,  bore  his  crest ; 
viz.  a Saracen’s  head,  escarfioned  with  a fillet,  ar. 
and  az. ; and  his  motto,  “ AXi  boko,”  as  described 
at  length  in  S.  vii.  225,  263. 
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P.  S.  C.  appears  to  have  overlooked  the  dis-  I 
tinction  between  the  banner  of  Sir  Williani  W es-  j 
ton,  bearing  the  arms,  and  the  standard  of  Sir  ' 
Eichard  Weston,  bearing  the  crest  and  motto  of 
the  famil}'.  W. 

Pichard  Weston,  first  Earl  of  Portland,  who 
bore  as  his  arms — Or  an  eagle  displayed  regardant 
sa.,  was  not  the  first  of  his  family  who  had  these 
arms.  They  were  granted  to  Hamo  de  Weston 
of  Weston  and  BlemenhaJ  in  the  year  1210. 
Heathfield  Weston  Hickes  bears  the  Weston 
arms,  his  mother,  Jane  Weston,  claiming  descent 
from  Pichard,  first  Earl  of  Portland.  H. 


“ NEED-FIEE.” 

(3>-^  S.  ix.  175.) 

The  need-fire  ” noticed  above  in  connection 
with  the  cattle-plague,  has  reference  to  a well- 
known  practice  of  former  times,  when  fire  was 
used  as  a signal  of  danger;  either  by  lighting 
beacons  on  elevated  sites,  or  by  sending  a lighted 
peat  or  faggot  through  the  country  from  home- 
stead to  homestead — the  person  receiving  it  from 
one  place  being  bound  to  carry  it  on  to  the  next. 
These  were  called  need-fires.” 

The  sites  of  some  of  these  beacons  are  still  pre- 
served in  the  names  of  the  commandmg  hills  on 
which  they  were  kindled : as  Needs-law,  on  the 
watershed,  between  Liddisdale  and  Teviotdale; 
the  Green  Needle  and  Black  Needle  need- 

hill  *),  a little  to  the  east  of  Needs-law,  and  north 
of  Keeldar,  in  a tract  significantly  inscribed,  in 
Greenwood’s  Map,  as  ‘‘formerly  disputed  ter- 
ritory.” 

The  practice  of  sending  a warning  message,  by 
means  of  kindled  fire,  survived  imtil  recent  times. 
Within  the  memory  of  persons  now  living,  an 
old  shepherd  at  Singden,  near  the  head  of  Liddis- 
dale, used  to  tell  how  on  the  last  occasion,  when 
the  “need-fire  ” was  delivered  to  him  in  its  pro- 
gress from  Peed-water  in  Northimiberland  (on 
what  errand  is  now  forgotten),  he  set  the  burning 
token  on  the  top  of  a dry  stone  dyke,  and  let  it  go 
outj  declaring  he  would  further  such  a super- 
stitious observance  no  longer. 

The  custom  of  passing  cattle  through  the  “ need- 
fire,”  or  “ neats-fire  ” as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is 
still  remembered  on  the  Scottish  Border,  although 
no  longer  practised. 

The  word  is  probably  taken  from  the  Anglo- 

* Unless  “needle”  be  taken  for  tlie  diminutive  of 
“ need,”  as  “ needle-fire,”  a small  or  subordinate  need- 
fire,  which  agrees  veiy  well  with  the  locality.  The 
terai  “ needle,”  in  its  present  acceptation,  is  wholly  inap- 
plicable to  the  long  rounded  oixtlines  of  the  Cheviot  Hills, 
which  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  serrated  peaks 
and  needle  summits  of  an  Alpine  range. 


Saxon  nead-cm,  “to  drive,”  “to  compel” — a de- 
rivation which  applies  both  to  the  urgent  trans- 
mission of  the  fiery  warning,  and  to  the  forcing 
of  the  cattle  through  the  fire. 

Another  name  for  the  beacons  was  “ bale-fires,” 
as  in  the  well-known  lines : — 

“ Sweet  Teviot ! on  thy  silver  tide, 

The  glaring  bale-fires  blaze  no  more.” 

Frequent  provision  occurs  in  the  old  Scotch 
Acts  of  Parliament  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
bale-fires  along  the  English  frontier ; and,  as  m 
the  case  of  the  need-fires,  the  term  is  found  in 
comiection  with  the  names  of  the  Border  hills,  as 
the  YeveringBel,  or  Bale,  to  the  west  of  Wooler ; 
the  Bellan,  a ridge  near  Southdean,  at  the  head 
of  Jed- water;  Bell-shiel,  in  Reed-water;  and 
! another  Bell-shiel  in  Liddisdale,  &c. 

I The  name  Bellan  is  by  some  believed  to  be  the 
same  as  Beltein,  or  Beltyne,  the  old  name  of  May 
Day,  and  still  given  as  the  title  of  that  day  in  the 
Scotch  Almanacs;*  at  which  season,  large  fires 
used  to  be  lighted  on  high  places  in  honour  of  the 
sun-god.  The  word  is  also  written  Beltane  and 
Baltane,  as  in  the  ballad  of  “ Gleufinlas”  : — 

“ . . . o’er  the  bills  on  festive  day, 

How  blazed  Lord  Eonald’s  beltane-tree.” 

Border  3Iinstrehy,  ii.  376. 

And  in  Sibbald’s  Glossary  (1802),  under  the  word 
Taanles,  another  name  of  the  beacons,  we  find : 

“ Taanles,  Bleazes,  large  fires,  bail-fires,  or  bone-fires. 
The  custom  of  kindling  large  fires,  or  taanles,  at  Mid- 
summer, was  formerly  common  in  Scotland,  as  in  other 
countries,  and  to  this  day  is  continued  all  along  the 
strath  of  Clyde.  On  some  nights  a dozen  or  more 
of  them  may  be  seen  at  one  view.  They  are  mostly 
kindled  on  rising  ground,  that  they  may  be  seen  at  a 
greater  distance.” 

In  Hone’s  Every-Day  Booh  we  read,  under 
May  1st : — 

“ May  Day  is  called  La  na  Beal  tina  ; and  May  Eve, 
Na  Beal  tina : that  is,  day  and  eve  of  Beal’s  fire.  . . . 

The  ceremony  practised  on  May  Eve,  of  making  the  cows 
leap  over  lighted  straw  or  faggots,  has  been  generally 
traced  to  the  worship  of  that  deity.  It  is  now  vulgarly 
used  to  save  the  milk  from  being  pilfered  by  ‘ the  good 
people.’  ” — Vol.  i.  p.  594. 

Again,  under  May  13,  which  is  old  Maj^  Day, 
a correspondent  describes  a curious  custom  at 
Callender,  in  Perthshire;  in  which  lots  are  drawn 
by  taking  pieces  of  cake  from  a bonnet,  and  the 
person  who  draws  a piece  which  has  been  black- 
ened is  considered  as  devoted  to  Baal,  and  is 
obliged  to  jump  three  times  through  tlie  fire.  In 
Ireland,  it  is  added,  Beltein  is  celebrated  on  the 
21st  June;*  when  fires  are  made  on  the  tops  of 
the  hills,  and  “ every  member  of  the  family  is 
made  to  pass  through  the  fire,  to  ensure  good 

* Midsummer  Eve,  the  eve  of  St.  John,  June  23,  is 
especially  the  season  of  bonfires,  particularly  in  Eoman 
Catlmlic  countries. 
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fortune  during  the  ensuing  year  ” (J&.,  vol.  ii. 
p.  659.) 

Various  etymologies  are  assigned  to  the  word 
Beltein,  some  deriving  it  from  a Teutonic,  others 
from  a Celtic  source.  The  latter  seems  to  he  the 
most  probable.  Under  the  word  Teine^  tire,”  in 
the  Gaelic  Dictionary,  we  find  — 

“ Tem'-eiginn,  lit.  a forced,  fire,  a fire  raised  by  the 
violent  rubbing  of  two  pieces  of  wood  together,  and  super- 
stitioiisly  used  in  averting  diseases  from  cattle.” 

An  old  Highlander  in  this  neighbourhood  tells 
me  he  remembers  such  a practice,  when  he  was  a 
boy,  in  the  West  Highlands. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  custom 
found  bj^  Me.  Burto^st  among  the  peasantiy  of 
Westmoreland,  is  a remnant  of  an  ancient  and 
wide-spread  superstition,  cultivated  not  only  in 
the  British  Islands,  but  over  the  greater  part  of 
Europe  and  Asia ; taking  the  form  sometimes  of 
an  act  of  adoration  by  fire  to  the  sun-god,  the 
source  of  light  and  heat,  at  the  season  of  the 
summer  solstice ; sometimes  of  a propitiatory  rite 
for  averting  evil  when  impending  in  the  shape  of 
war,  pestilence,  or  other  visitation.  W.  E. 


In  reply  to  Mr.  E.  F.  BtjrtojSt’s  inquiry,  it  may 
be  stated,  that  Jamieson  defines  neid-fyre  ” to  be 

the  fire  produced  by  the  friction  of  two  pieces  of 
wood,”  and  connects  the  word  with  “ Alem.  notfyr, 
notfeur,  coactus  ignis  fricando  j Germ.  nodefyrP 
He  further  makes  a reference  to  Lindenbrog’s 
notice  of  a German  superstitious  usage,  the  chief 
feature  of  which  was  tying  a rope  to  a hedge- 
stake,  and  driving  it  hither  and  thither  till  it 
catches  fire.”  The  ashes  of  the  fire  kindled 
from  the  flames  thus  produced,  are  good  against 
canker-worm,  &c. ; and  the  fire  itself  is  called 

Nod-feur,  q,  necessary  Jire^  Further,  he  says 
Spelman’s  suggestion  is,  that  nod-fyres  are  fires 
made  for  doing  homage  to  the  heathen  deities,” 
from  Anglo-Sax.  neod,  obsequium  j and  Wachter’s, 
that  the  name  comes  from  the  kindling  of  the 
fires  to  avert  calamity,”  from  not,  calamity.  But, 
he  continues,  the  most  natural  origin  of  the 
word  ” is,  “ Be  igne  fricato  de  ligno,  id  est, 
nodfyr^'’  in  the  Indiculus  of  Superstitions  and 
Pagan  Rites,  made  by  Synod.  Liptinens.  It  is 
added  further : It  seems  properly  to  signify 
forced  fire  . . . from  Anglo-Sax.  nyd,  force  ‘,  and 
fyr,  fire,”  — which  is,  I am  afraid,  wide  of  the 
mark : and  the  more  unhappily  so,  because  but  a 
moment  before  the  Doctor  was,  as  the  children 
say,  burning.”  The  Swedish  name  gnid-eld ; 
and,  says  Hylten  Cavallius,  in  his  Wdrend  ocli 
Wirdarne : The  said  fire  has  its  name  from  this 

circumstance,  that  it  is  called  into  being  by  means 
of  friction”  {genom  gnidning').  The  process  is 
then  described : — 

‘‘  A peg  of  perfectly  dry  oak  Avood  is  Avhirled  round 
unsgls — that  is,  in  the  direction  contrary  to  the  motion 


of  the  sun,  or  from  right  to  left — in  contact  Avith  some 
dry  tree  or  Avood,  until  the  latter  takes  fire.  The  holy 
fire  thus  kindled”  [and  it  Avas  only  kindled  on  occasion 
of  the  breaking  out  of  some  great  mortality,  or,  at  least, 
some  terrible  pestilence  assailing  the  people  or  their 
stock,]  “ Avas  then  borne  about  all  OAvr  the  district,  from 
farm  to  farm,  AA'ith  the  utmost  despatch.  The  bearer 
travelled  night  and  day,  and  must  iieA^er  tariy  ; nor  yet 
must  the  fire  itself  be  borne  under  a roof.  When  the 
bearer  reached  a court  (or  farm)  he  Avould  halt  a moment, 
and  AAdth  a loud  Amice  cry,  ‘ Gnid-eld  ! Gnid-eld  I ’ 
StraightAvay  all  the  old  fires  in  the  house  AA’ere  extin- 
guished, in  order  to  kindle  fresh  ones  from  the  need-fire^ 
and  to  pass  it  on  as  speedily  as  possible  to  the  next  court. 
The  next  process  Avas  to  smoke  the  entire  house  ; its  in- 
mates ; the  stock,  livm  and  dead ; implements,  farming, 
fishing,  hunting,  &c. — Avith  the  reek  of  the  fresh  fire,  in 
the  faith  of  a thereby  secured  immunity  against  the  pes- 
tilence in  particular,  and  all  sorts  of  Avitchcraft  in 
general.” 

So  lately  as  August  13,  17G4,  a formal  proM- 
bition  of  this  process  was  enacted  at  Jonkoping. 
Several  other  references  to  the  origin  and  the 
virtues  of  the  ‘Gieed-fire”  (gnid-eld)  are  met  with 
in  the  same  admirable  volume.  J.  C.  A. 


UXCOMMOX  RHIAIES ; RDIE  r.  KHYME. 

(3’^'^  S.  ix.  169.) 

I am  not  surprised  that  the  correctness  of  the 
spelling  “ rime  ” for  “ rhjmie  ” should  be  doubted, 
but  I do  not  think  many  readers  (especially  if  they 
have  looked  into  Shakspeare,  where  the  word  oc- 
curs about  forty  times)  will  attribute  the  idea  ” 
to  me  ! I suppose  Mr.  Irving  means  that  the  old 
meaning  of  rime  had  sometimes  reference  to  an- 
other kind  of  verse  than  that  which  has  chimed 
couplets,  which  may  be  quite  true,  as  it  is  also 
true  that  rhn  in  Saxon  generally  meant  a reckon- 
ing or  computation.  What  I mean  is,  that  I be- 
lieve the  authors  who  assert  rime  to  be  the  true 
spelling  are  right.  Mr.  Marsh  has  done  this  most 
explicitl}^  in  his  Lectures  on  the  English  Language, 
first  series,  p.  509 ; the  statement,  strongly  put, 
also  appeared  in  the  Saturday  Review,  August  17, 
1861,  p.  105 ; it  is  also  distinctly  stated  in  Ogilvie’s 
Imperial  Dictionary ; and  Tyrwhitt  uses  this  spell- 
ing throughout  his  “ Essay  on  the  Versification  of 
Chaucer.”  This  was  Avlience  I derived  the  idea 
first,  and  it  has  been  confirmed  abundantly  by  in- 
vestigation. Thus  the  word  is  spelt  rym  in  Have- 
lok  the  Dane,  and  Chaucer ryme  in  Robert  of 
Brunne,  Udall,  W.  Webbe  (1586),  Skelton,  Donne, 
and  Shakspeare,  rime  in  Chaucer,  Shakspeare, 
Spenser,  and  Milton  (see  particularly  Milton’s  Pre- 
face to  Paradise  Lost)  ; Avhilst  we  find  ryming  in 
Roger  Ascham  and  Bishop  Cosin,  and  riming  and 
rimer  in  Shakspeare.  Very  many  more  authors 
might  be  cited,  but  perhaps  the  "following  from 
Shakspeare  may  sutfice : — 

Many,  I cannot  shew  it  (in)  rime,  I haA'C  tried,  I can 
finde  out  no  rime  to  ladie  but  badie,  an  innocent  rime:  for 
scorne,  borne,  a hard  rime:  for  sclioole,  foole,  a babling 
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rhne:  very  ominous  ending’s.” — Much  Ado  about  Nothing, 
Act  V.  Sc.  2,  2nd  folio,  1632. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  author  believed  rime  to 
be  not  totally  inconsistent  with  any  idea  of  poetic 
lines.”  The  introduction  of  h into  the  word  was 
doubtless  due  to  confusion  with  the  Greek  pvdgSs ; 
but  it  should  be  noted  that  English  is  the  only 
language  which  has  admitted  this  pedantic  inno- 
vation. Compare  Icel.  rima,  A.  S.  7'im,  Du.  rijm, 
Ger.  7'eim,  Dan.  7'iwi,  Sw.  ritn,  Fr.  nmc,  Ital.  7'wia, 
Sp.  and  Port.  7'ima,  Prov.  7'im.  I fear  I have,  for 
lack  of  time,  greatly  understated  the  arguments 
for  the  use  of  7'i7ne,  but  perhaps  these  few  con- 
siderations may  show  that  the  idea  has  not  been 
rashly  adopted.  Walter  W.  Skeat. 

P.S.  Being  constantly  in  the  habit  of  consulting 
Jamieson’s  smaller  work,  I was  astonished  to  hear 
that  it  contained  the  AA'ord  7'ime,  and  thought  that 
I should  find  out  the  mystery  by  consulting  the 
larger  edition.  But  7'i7ne  does  not  occur  (except 
incidentally  as  hoarfrost)  either  in  that  or  in 
Brockett.*  The  only  thing  that  does  occur  is  run, 
which  is  explained  to  mean  the  peritoneum  ; ” or 
else,  a rocky  bottom  in  the  sea,  from  Isl.  7'i)7ii.” 


MOTHER  GOOSE. 

(3'-d  S.  V.  258.) 

Was  she  a French  witch  ? ” asks  A.  E.  JXo  ! 
a genuine  Yankee  one,  if  there  were  any  Yankees 
when  Massachusetts  Bay  was  a loyal  province 
of  the^  Crown,  and  if  a witch  could  die  a natural 
death  in  Boston  in  the  days  of  good  Dr.  Cotton 
Mather.  Ever  since  the  publication  of  Mr. 
Wheeler’s  Dictionary  of  the  7ioted  Ncunes  of  Fic- 
tion, I have  looked  into  each  new  number  of 
‘‘N.  & Q.,”  hoping  that  some  competent  corre- 
spondent would  bring  his  learning  to  bear  upon 
the  curious  account  given  b}^  Mr.  W.,  and  favour 
us  with  a decisive  yea  or  nay  to  his  somewhat 
startling  statement.  I will  not  repeat  what  can 
be  found  in  the  Dictionary  itself,  but  in  the  hope 
of  obtaining  more  light, will  lay  before  your 
readers,  in  as  brief  a space  as  possible,  what  inight 
not  otherwise  reach  your  English  contributors. 
In  ajiotice  of  the  work  in  The  Natioti  (New  York) 
of  25th  January  last,  the  identification  of  Mother 
Goose  witii  a real  person  of  New-England  (why 
do  we  always  say  English,”  but  neA’er  New- 

t/'  In  Jamieson’s  Dictionary,  Supplement,  ed.  1825, 
p.  301,  -we  find  “ Rixd,  Ryxd,  s.  hoar  frost ; frost-rynd, 
Lothian,  Berwickshire;  synon.  Dime,  v.  Rhyme.  This  is 
undoiThtedly  a corruption,  as  the  A.  S.  and  Isl.  term  is 
Jirim,  Su.  G.  7'im,  and  Belg'.  rym.”  Follo'wing  hack  the  re- 
ftrence  to  p.  29o,  we  read,  “ Rhyme,  s.  hoar  frost,  GaU. 
E/icycL  All  the  other  dialects,  as  far  as  I can  observe 
have  m as  the  antepenult.”  In  Brockett’s  Glossary,  ed. 
1840,  11.  99,  we  also  read,  “ Rime,  Eimi>,  frozen  deiv,  hoar 
frost : a corruption  of  rime;  from  Sax.  and  Isl.  hrim:’~ 
En.J  1 


English  ” ?)  origin,  is  referred  to,  but  not  without 
an  allusion  to  the  coincidence  of  the  name  in 
another  language,  in  Perrault’s  Co7ites  de  7na  Mere^ 
V Oye,  twenty  years  before,  in  1697.  There’s  the 
rub.  We  will  see,  presently,  how  Mr.  Wheeler 
gets  over  it.  Over  his  own  signature,  in  The 
Ncdicni  of  Feb.  8,  he  says  that  he  is  satisfied  that 
his  account  is  correct,  and  fortifies  it  by  some 
further  evidence,  which  you  might  think  too  long 
to  quote.  He  then  adds : — 

“ Our  Mother  Goose  does  not  appear  to  be  known  in 
England.  Halliwell  has  nothing  whatever  to  say  about 
her  in  his  learned  and  well-knoAvn  work  on  the  Nursery 
Rhy7/ies  o f England,  and  I find  that  a correspondent  of 
Notes  8f  Queries,  Avho  asked  (March  26,  1864)  for  in- 
formation as  to  her  origin  and  historj^  obtained  none  that 
could  be  regarded  as  in  any  Avise  satisfactory.  It  seems 
from  one  of  the  replies  * to  his  query,  that  there  was  an 
old  floAver-Avoman  living  in  Oxford  as  late  as  1818,  aaJio 
Avas  popularly  called  Mother  Goose,  but  she  cannot,  of 
course,  liaA^e  been  the  original  Mother  Goose.  In  1806,  a 
pantomime  by  J.  Dibdin,  called  ‘ Mother  Goose,  or  the 
Golden  Egg,’  Avas  brought  out  at  CoAvnt  Garden,  and  had 
a run  of  ninety -tAAm  nights  f,  acquiring,  as  Dickens  says 
{Life  of  Grimaldi,  ch.  xii.),  ‘ a degree  of  popularity  quite 
unprecedented  in  the  history  of  pantomime.’  Our  Eng- 
lish cousins  appear  to  have  no  acquaintance  with  any 
other  Mother  Goose  than  these  and  Perrault’s.  No  Eng- 
lish bibliographical  Avork  which  I have  consulted  contains 
the  name  ; it  is  not  mentioned  in  any  catalogue  of  chap- 
books,  garlands,  and  popular  histories,  or  of  old  or  rare 
books,  or  the  like. 

“ The  coincidence  betAveen  the  name  of  the  imaginary 
relater  of  Perrault’s  fairy  tales  and  that  of  the  old  lady 
Avhose  Akerses  charmed  our  infancy,  though  A^ei’}”  curious, 
seems  to  haA^e  been  merely  accidental.  But  AA'hy  did 
Perrault  call  his  eidolon  Mother  Goose  ? This  is  a ques- 
tion which  Avill,  probably,  occur  to  most  aaJio  consult  the 
Dictionary  of  Fiction,  and  I ought  to  haA’^e  ansAvered  it 
there  rather  than  here  ; but,  not  having  done  so,  I Avill 
repair  the  fault,  so  far  as  I can,  bA^  briefly  stating  Collin 
de  Plancy’s  explanation,  which  is  A^ery  plausible,  and 
may  be  accepted  as  the  true  one.” 

He  relates  tbe  story  of  the  marriage  of  King 
Robert  II.  Avith  Bertlia,  tlie  pretended  birth  of  a 
lusus  7iatu7'ce,  as  some  say,  a goose,”  the  con- 
sequent divorce,  how  “ it  was  further  asserted  that 
Bertha  had  one  foot  shaped  like  that  of  a goose,” 
her  names  of  Goose-footed  Bertha,”  and  ‘‘Queen 
Goose,”  and  then  continues  — 

“ The  French  have  a proA’erbial  saying  that  any  in- 
credible tale  belongs  to  the  time  Avhen  Queen  Bertha  spun, 
and  they  call  such  a tale  ‘ one  of  Queen  Goose’s,  or  IMother 
Goose’s  stories.’  Noav,  in  all  the  Augnettes  AAdiich  accom- 
pany the  old  editions  of  Perrault’s  Coiites  de  nia  Mh'e 
VOye,  Mother  Goose  is  re})resented  as  using  a distaff,  and 
as  surrounded  Avith  a group  of  children,  Avhom  she  holds 
entranced  by  her  AAmndrous  tales.  I must  add  that  oie 
means  literally  bird,  the  goose  being  considered  as  the 
bird  par  excellence  amongst  domestic  foAvls.  The  Avord 
comes  from  the  Latin  avis,  a diminutiA^e  form  of  Avhich, 
in  the  barbarous  Latinity  of  the  IMiddle  Ages,  Avas  avica 
or  auca ; in  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  Italian,  oca.  This 
form  is  feminine,  and  the  Romanic  languages  haAV  no 
cognate  Avord  that  properly  designates  a gander.  Hence,, 
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to  mark  the  sex,  when  the  female  is  intended,  the  French 
say  La  Mere  Oie,  Mother  Goose.  Similarly  we  speak  of 
a Hen-sparrow,  a Cock-rohin,  of  Jenny  Wren,  etc.” 

When  the  author  speaks  of  the  old  lady  whose 
verses  charmed  our  infancy,”  he  does  not,  pro- 
bably, mean  to  imply  her  authorship  of  these 
rhymes,  many  of  which,  I suppose,  were  much 
older  than  the  Boston  Mother  Goose. 

I trust  that,  in  my  humble  office  of  transcriber, 
I may  be  the  cause  of  research  in  others,  who  will 
add  something*  to  our  knowledge  of  this  favourite 
of  American  nurseries.  St.  Th. 


Gkeek  Caeuiee  (3“''^  S.  ix.  238.) — Your  corre- 
spondents do  not  seem  aware  that  cnceuocpSpos 
is  a good  Greek  word,  found  in  Herodotus  and 
Thucydides.  I need  hardly  sa}''  that  a-K^vecpopos  is 
a barbarism,  in  which  I should  almost  have  siis- 
ected  a false  print ; and  n-Kc-vsciispMu  an  additional 
arbarism.  '2,Kevr]cp6pos  is  inferior  to  aKevocpopos, 
in  authority,  and  I think  in  propriety,  though  I 
do  not  say  it  will  not  do.  But  such  a word  as 
icavii^opos,  for  example,  probably  indicates  a con- 
traction, as  the  root  is  Kaueov.  The  present  par- 
ticiple, (T!csv7](i)op(2i/j  though  the  verb  is  sound,  will 
not  do.  It  cannot  be  a mere  epithet  or  description, 
but  must  refer  to  some  given  time  when  the  man 
was  actually  carrying.  The  triple  compound,  by 
prefixing  oIko~,  is  ingenious  and  correct.  See 
Liddell  and  Scott’s  Lexicon.  Lyttelton". 

The  DeagojST  of  Wahtley  S.  ix.  158.)  — 
W.  E.  concludes  his  interesting  article,  by  stating 
that  — 

the  early  Crusaders,  falling  in  with  a large  monitor 
lizard,  attacked  it  and  slew  it  with  as  much  laudation  of 
their  prowess  as  if  it  had  been  the  Dragon  ofWantley 
itself ; although  every  oriental  traveller  laiows  that  it  is 
easily  killed  by  a few  slight  blows  with  a cane  or  riding 
whip.” 

That  these  knights  encountered  monsters  far 
more  formidable  than  the  monitor  lizard,  will  ap- 
pear from  the  following  extract  from  Vertot’s 
History  of  the  Knights  o f Malta : — 

“ The  Grand  Master  Helion  deVilleneuve  (1342)  forbade 
all  knights  to  offer  to  tight  a crocodile  of  a monstrous 
size  that  did  a vast  deal  of  mischief  in  the  island  (Rhodes), 
and  had  even  devoured  some  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
haunt  of  this  furious  animal  was  in  a cavern  by  the 
edge  of  a marsh  at  the  foot  of  Mount  St.  Stephen,  two 
miles  from  the  city.  Several  of  the  bravest  knights 
went  singly  out  to  kill  him,  but  none  ever  came  back. 
A knight  of  the  language  of  Provence,  named  Dieu-donne 
de  Gozon,  whose  castle  of  Gozon  is  still  standing  in  Lan- 
guedoc, in  breach  of  the  prohibition,  formed  secretly  the 
design  of  fighting  this  voracious  beast ; resolving  to 
perish  in  it,  or  deliver  the  Isle  of  Rhodes.  He  caused  a 
figure  of  it  to  be  made  in  wood  or  pasteboard,  and  taught 
two  young  bull-dogs,  when  he  cried  out,  to  throw  them- 
selves under  the  belly  of  the  creature  ; whilst  himself,  on 
horseback,  pretended  at  the  same  time  to  strike  at  it  with 
his  lance.  As  soon  as  he  found  his  dogs  perfect  in  this 
way  of  fighting,  he  went  to  the  haunt  of  the  sei'pent,  who 


at  the  noise  he  made  ran  out  to  meet  him.  Gozon  gave 
it  a stroke  with  his  lance,  which  had  no  effect.  He  then 
threw  himself  off’  his  horse,  and,  attended  by  his  two 
faithful  dogs,  attacked  the  horrible  beast,  which  with  a 
stroke  of  his  tail  threw  him  on  the  ground  ; and  would 
infallibly  have  devoured  him  had  not  the  dogs  siezed  the 
serpent  by  his  belly,  -which  they  tore  with  their  teeth 
without  his  being  able  to  force  them  to  quit  their  hold. 
The  knight  then  got  up,  and  thrust  his  sword  up  to  the 
hilt  in  the  belly  of  the  monster,  which  was  not  defended 
by  scales,  and  from  whence  a deluge  of  blood  flowed  out. 
The  monster  tlnis  wounded,  threw  himself  upon  the 
Icnight  a second  time,  beat  him  down,  and  fell  dead  upon 
him.  The  victor,  in  a swoon,  was  then  drawn  -with 
great  difficulty  from  beneath  by  liis  servants.” — Yol.  i. 
p.  250,  folio. 

If  I reinemfier  rightly,  Mr.  Newton  (^Discoveries 
in  the  Levant)  is  the  author  who  states  he  found 
at  Rhodes  a sculpture  comnieniorating  the  above 
exploit.  H.  0. 

Ch"[jrch  like  a I)rawixl-Roo3i  (3’'‘^  S.  ix. 
154.) — Probably  Ayott  St.  Lawrence,  near  Wheat- 
hampstead,  in  the  county  of  Hertford ; built  by 
Sir  Lionel  Lyde,  Bart.,  1778,  Nicholas  Revet 
being  the  architect  j and  is  described  in  The 
Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  also  in  Clutterbuck’s 
Hertfordshire.  D.  B.  H. 

Does  Cyril  mean  West  Wycombe  church,  of 
which  an  account  and  engraving  may  be  found  in 
the  Book  of  Days,  vol.  ii.  p.  498  ? 

Hermentritde. 

Pet  Names  (3^'^  S.  ix.  165.) — May  a woman  be 
permitted  to  suggest  to  Tristram  that  he  has 
put  forward  a rather  one-sided  contrast,  by  com- 
paring such  names  as  ^^Fan,  Sal,  Liz,”  with 

Tommy,  Willie,”  &c.  ? Surely  Fan,  Sal,  and 
Liz,  ought  to  be  contrasted  with  Tom  and  Will ; 
and  Fanny.  Sally,  and  Lizzie,  with  Tommy  and 
Willie. 

I should  also  like  to  know  Tristram’s  reason 
for  including  Percy  ” in  this  list.  I thought  it 
was  not  a diminutive  of  any  other  name,  but  the 
surname  of  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  ancient 
femiilies  in  England.  Hermentrhde. 

Mare  on  China  (3^'*  S.  ix.  154.)^ — The  letter 
A,  surmounted  by  a spread  eagle,  is  one  of  the 
known  marks  on  Anspach  hard  paste.  Anspach, 
or  Onolzbach,  formed  a portion  of  the  old  prin- 
cipality of  Ansbach-Baireuth,  but  is  at  present 
merged  in  the  circle  of  Rezat  in  Bavaria.  There 
is  another  Anspach  in  Thuringia.  Both  made 
hard  paste  about  the  same  time,  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century ',  but  it  is  most  probable  that 
the  piece  alluded  to  by  J.  C.  J.,  was  made  at  the 
former  place.  G.  M.  Passenger. 

Southampton. 

If  J.  C.  J.  will  refer  to  Manwat’s  History  of 
Borcelain,  2nd  edit.  1857,  p.  267,  he  will  see  the 
mark  described.  A porcelain  manufactory  was 
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estalDlislied  at  Anspacli,  thougii  Manyat  is  uncer- 
tain whether  at  Anspach  in  Thuringia  or  Bayaria. 
He  gives  four  varieties  of  marks  as  distinguishing 
this  establishment,  all  of  which  have  the  one- 
headed  spread  eagle  j one  has  a simple  A,  another 
a coat  of  anns,  and  the  two  others  a combination 
of  the  coat  of  arms  and  the  A.  No  date  is  given, 
but  probably  the  date  may  range  between  1758 
and  1780,  judging  by  the  Thuringian  factories, 
with  which  it  is  classed.  Z.  Z. 

^^Maeeiet)  ex  the  Haxgitah”  S.  ix. 

487.) — J.  F.  0.  asks  the  meaning  of  married  by 
the  hangman.”  In  the  Code  of  Articles  and  Or- 
dinances of  JFar,  printed  at  Edinburgh  1643, 
occurs  the  following  paragraph  ; — 

“ If  any  common  whores  shall  be  found  follovring  the 
army,  if  they  be  married  women  and  run  away  from 
their  husbands,  they  shall  be  put  to  death  without  mercy. 
And  if  they  be  unmarried,  they  shall  be  first  marked  by 
the  hangman,  and  thereafter  by  him  scourged  out  of  the 
■camp.” — Outlmes  of  Military  Surgery,  bv  Sir  George 
Ballingall,  M.D. 

I think  this  to  be  a more  satisfactory  answer 
than  the  paragraph  at  the  end  of  J.  F.  C.‘s  ques- 
tion, in  which  it  is  explained  that  married  by  the 
hangman  ” was  a cant  term  for  being  chained  or 
handcuffed  together.  H.  E.  M. 

Secunderabad. 

Old  Enigmatical  Puzzle  (3’’'^  S.  ix.  78,  182.) 
I am  pleased  to  find  the  puzzle  of  my  ancestress 
has  excited  so  much  attention.  Permit  me  to 
offer  a few  further  remarks : — If  the  complexion 
were  saJ-loio  the  brow  would  probably  be  Nankin, 
or  Nankeen  as  it  was  then  written,  i.  e.  a stuff  of  a 
very  light  brownish  coloiu’  coming  from  that  city. 
Her  nose  lilie  my  hand  in  writing,  afiiiline,  or 
a-quill-m.  It  must  be  remembered  this  was  long 
before  the  days  of  steel  pens.  Besides  this,  I 
should  think  it  too  late  for  Pep3’s’s  Bland,  and 
much  too  early  for  Billington.  The  great  singers 
of  the  day  were  Beard  and  Low;  the  original 
Samson  and  Harapha  in  Handel’s  great  oratorio. 
Loio  would  describe  the  stature  exact!}',  still  I 
should  hardl}^  think  the  other  name  would  be  ap- 
plied b}'  any  gallant  person.  However,  the  lady 
is  not  attempted  to  be  described  as  a great  beauty. 
The  religious  society  amongst  Papists  she  often 
entered,  is  probabl}'  taking  the  (or  a)  veil.  The  MS. 
was  probably  written  before  Burns  was  born.  The 
effect  of  a blister  plaster  probably  means  Smart 
(Christopher),  one  of  the  small  poets  popular  at 
the  time,  best  known  by  a translation  of  Horace. 

I see  the  following  has  been  omitted  in  copy- 
ing : — ‘^Her  fingers  a binding  for  parchment  and 
a circle,”  of  course  tape-ring.  ^ A.  A. 

Poets’  Corner. 

Wellington  at  Eton  (3^*^  S.  viii.  416;  ix.  j 
186.) — Probably  both  Investigatoe  and  W.  0.  B. 
will  be  satisfied  with  the  follovdng.  It  may  have  | 


been  the  foundation  of  the  words  in  The  Sun  of 
Nov.  18,  1852  {Sydney  Smith,  not  Bobus  Smith, 
being  the  humorist  ”)  ; it  is  one  of  a series  of 
sayings  of  Sydney  Smith,  in  the  yiemoir  of  him 
(in  2 vols.),  vvritten  by  his  daughter  Lady  Hol- 
land, with  a selection  from  his  letters  edited  by 
Mrs.  Austin,  and  is  in  vol.  i.  p.  403  of  the  third 
edition : — 

“ I believe  one  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s  earliest 
victories  was  at  Eton,  over  my  eldest  brother,  Bobus. 
I have  heard  that  the  Duke  reminded  him  of  it  on  seeing 
him  accidentally  in  society  many  years  after  the  Spanish 
campaigns.” 

John  Hosktns-Abeahall. 

Combe,  near  Woodstock. 


Cambeidge  Deamatic  Queeies  (3’'^  S.  viii. 
537.) — Of  the  Latin  play  Scyros,  by  Dr.  Brooke, 
of  Trinitv  College,  Cambridge,  there  are  four  copies 
in  the  Trinity  Librarjf,  one  in  the  Universit}-  Li- 
brary, and  one  in  the  Libraiy  of  Emmanuel  Col- 
lege. Three  of  the  copies  in  Trinity  Library 
have  the  actors’  names.  The  following  list  is 
copied  from  one  of  them  : — 


“ Oronfes  - 

D^  Facoii. 

Alcastus  - 

D^  Goodin. 

Grininvs 

Hackluit. 

Syrenus  - 

D®  Greeke. 

Nisus 

]Mr  Chappell. 

Armindas 

1\I-  Coote  in. 

Ccelia 

Ml'  Walpole. 

Chloris  - 

— Stubbs. 

Lycida  - 

D®  Racket. 

Florinda 

Chester. 

Fdpinus  - 

Ml-  Hunt. 

3Ienalcas 

3'Ii'  Sleepe. 

Coccadorns 

D^  Goldfinch. 

Another  copy  has  “ D® 

Goodwin”  for 

Goodin,”  M"  Walpoole  in.”  for  M**  W'alpole,” 
and  Mr.  Hunt  in.”  for  Mr.  Hunt.”  The  names 
of  Facon,  Chappell,  Wallpoole,  Stubbes,  Hackett, 
and  Sleepe,  appear  among  the  actors  in  the  Adelphi 
in  1611  and  1612  ; Coote,  jun.,  acted  in  the  same 
play  in  1611,  and  Greeke  and  Goldfinch  in  1612. 

I can  find  no  trace  of  a pla}’-  called  Ccdilina 
Triumphans,  or  as  it  is  written  in  the  Retrospec- 
tive Revieiv  (vol.  xii.  p.  28),  Ccdilena  Triumphans, 
and  am  therefore  driven  to  suspect  that  it  may  be 
an  error  for  Cantilena  Triumphalis,  with  which 
Scyros  terminates.  W.  Aldis  'Weight. 


Trill.  Coll.  Cambridge. 


Stocking-Feet  (S**^  S.  ix.  118.) — This  word 
was  used  by  a witness  in  a case  recently  before 
me  : He  came  down  in  his  stocking-feet.”  Al- 
though I do  not  recollect  hearing  it  made  use  of 
previoushq  I am  assured,  on  good  aiithoriW,  that 
it  is  a common  word  m North  Staffordshire  and  in 
Lancashire. 

J.  G.  Davis,  Stipendiaiy  Magistrate. 

Stoke-upon-Trent. 


The  Eael  of  Deewentwatee  and  the  Au- 
EOEA  Boeealis  (3'''^  S.  ix.  154.)  — Pteferring  to 
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Me.  JoHi^soif  Baily’s  communication,  I mention 
my  meeting  tlie  same  tradition  on  the  evening  of 
Christmas  Day,  1830.  I had  been  enjoying  the 
amusement  of  hell-ringing,  and  upon  quitting  the 
church  tower,  and  entering  the  narrow  village 
street,  I and  the  other  ringers  were  startled  hy  a 
brilliant  luminous  appearance  exactly  northwest. 
The  Swing  riots  and  blazing  stackyards  were  just 
then  causing  an  intense  panic  in  rural  society  and 
agricultural  mhids,  and  to  the  latter  we  at  once 
attributed  the  lights  we  saw.  Making  all  speed 
to  the  end  of  the  street  into  the  open  fields,  w’e 
were  agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  the  cause  of 
our  alarm  was  only  a natural  phenomenon,  which, 
while  we  gazed  at  it  in  the  north-west,  suddenly 
disappeared,  but  was  instantly  succeeded  by  an 
opening  in  the  sky  due  north,  and  an  appearance 
of  light  flames,  of  a pale  yellow  colour,  extending 
to  a considerable  length,  more  brilliant  and  beau- 
tiful than  an}^  aurora  I have  had  the  fortune  to  see 
since. 

One  of  my  fellow-ringers,  a working  mason, 
remarked  that  the  northern  lights  were  never  seen 
in  England  till  Lord  Derwentwater  was  beheaded. 
This  I laughed  at  at  the  time,  but  surely  enough, 
upon  referring  to  a table  of  remarkable  occur- 
rences in  the  reign  of  George  I.,  in  the  folio  His- 
tory of  England,  by  Baymond,  I found  thcit  the 
coincidence  is  correct. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  tradition  should  be 
vivid  in  this  parish,  where  dwelt  Mr.  Justice  Page, 
who,  when  Mr.  Baron  Page,  contended  so  man- 
fully and  earnestly  with  his  brother  judges  in 
favour  of  the  sou  of  the  attainted  and  executed 
earl.  William  Wmo. 

Steeple  Aston,  Oxford. 

In  a ^‘History  of  the  Eiver  Derwent,”  which  is 
being  published  in  the  new  weekly  j ournal,  Land 
and  Water,  the  following  passage  occurs  in  No.  2, 
ofEeb.  3,  p.26;  — 

^ Leland  little  thought,  when  he  visited  the  place  in  the 
sixteenth  centuiy,  how  tragic  was  to  be  the  end  of  the 
Itadcliffs  of  Derwentwater,  in  the  person  of  James,  the 
third  and  last  earl,  who  was  beheaded  on  ToAver  Hill  in 
1716,  for  the  part  he  took  in  the  rising  of  the  previous 
year.  TAventy-seven  years  of  age  Avhen  he  suffered,  he  Avas 
beloved  and  honoured  hy  all  who  knew  him.  His  name 
still  lingers  in  the  valley,  and  Avhen  the  skies  are  bright 
with  the  aurora  borealis,  you  will  hear  it  called  ‘ Lord 
DerAventAA'ater’s  lights  ’ by  the  peasantry,  Avhose  tradition 
tells  that  on  the  night  of  his  execution,  heaven,  to  sIioav 
wrath  for  the  deed,  caused  these  lights  to  appear  Avith  ex- 
treme brilliancv.” 

W.  J.  F. 

MaSSIX gee’s  PiCTEEE,”  AXD  ThE  WeIGHT’s 
Chaste  Wife  ” (3>-d  S.  ix.  176.)— The  treatment 
of  her  prisoners  by  the  wife  in  Massinger’s  play, 
is  identical  with  that  of  the  knights  in  tlie  Faene 
Queene,  who  were  taken  captive  by  Badegund. 
In  the  fifth  canto  of  the  fifth  book,  after  the 
combat  betAveen  Artegall  and  Badegund,  and  of 


the  defeat  of  Artegall,  we  have  a description  of 
the  dungeon  in  which  he  Avas  confined. 

He  finds  other  knights  who  had  been  taken  by 
Badegund  seated  in  a row,  spinning ; and  — 

“ Nought  Avas  given  them  to  sup  or  dyne. 

But  Avhat  tlieir  hands  could  earn  by  tAAdsting  linnen 
tAvyne.” 

This  book  of  the  Faerie  Queene  appeared  in 
1595  ; Massinger’s  Picture,  I believe,  about  thirty 
years  later.  B. 

Birkenhead. 

Deatjght  axh  Deahghty  (3''^  S.  ix.  177.) — 
A draught  of  air  means  a current  of  air  drawn, 
from  one  place  to  another.”  The  Avord  is  as  cor- 
rectly used  in  speaking  of  air  as  of  other  subjects. 
AVe  speak  of  a draught  of  Avater,”  a draught  of 
fishes.” 

The  word  has  evidently  been  turned  into  an 
adjective  for  the  sake  of  convenience. 

I think  it  is  correctly  spelt  with  gh.  Spenser- 
uses  the  word  to  denote  a detachment  of  soldiers 
(a  number  drawn  from  the  general  body),  and 
spells  it  with  gh.  B. 

Peeiodical  Publications  (3'’'^  S.  ix.  93.)  — 
Me.  Lee  is  entitled  to  our  best  thanks  for  his 
valuable  compilation.  The  Hereford  Journal  was 
started  in  1713,  but  is  absent  from  the  list  so  well 
arranged  by  the  compiler.  C.  N. 

Hereford. 

Thomas  Coeyat  ofOdcombe  (3’'^  S.  ix.  172.) — - 
Me.  AV.  Thoexbuey  calls  this  gentleman  a ^^fan- 
tastic coxcomb,”  an  ^incomparable  coxcomb,”  ^^a 
wise  man  of  Gotham,”  an  absurd  puzzle-headed 
egotist.”  I do  not  know  his  reason  for  this  re- 
markable outburst  of  vituperation  5 but  I venture 
to  think  that  it  will  hardly  be  echoed  b}^  the 
readers  of  N.  & Q.”  AVhen  I read  through,, 
some  years  ago,  the  curious  folio  ” of  Crudities 
hastily  gobbled  up,  by  him  who  calls  himself  “ the 
Odcombian  Leg-stretcher,”  I confess  I Avishedthat 
he  had  been  a little  more  of  an  egotist  j that  he 
had  told  us  more  of  his  own  daily  doings,  and  been 
somewhat  less  learned  and  voluminous  in  treating, 
for  instance,  of  the  Stones  of  A^enice.  AA^hat  would' 
become  of  the  students  of  by  gone  manners,  if  such 
“ egotists  ” and  coxcombs  ” as  Samuel  Pepys  had 
never  written,  or  if  they  had  all  written  in  cypher, 
as  he  did  ? The  very  story  about  Coryat’s  fork, 
which  AIe.  Thoexbuey  finds  utterly  pointless,’'^ 
is  a case  in  point ; for  it  shows,  as  by  happy  ac- 
cident, when  and  how  forks  began  to  be  used  in 
England.  And  why  is  this  story  utterly  pointless  ?' 
Eurcifer,  as  eA^ery  one  Imows,  was  a term  of  con- 
tempt applied  to  slaA'es  and  slavish  fellows,  or  to 
those  whom  a man  would  brand  as  impudent  or- 
ignominious.  At  etiam,  furcifer,  male  mihi 
loqui  audas  ? ” says  Aristophontes  to  Tyndarus  in 
the  Captivi.  Thus  the  use  of  the  word  apro2)os  of 
forks  gives  exactly  the  kind  of  pun  which  de~ 
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lighted  the  classical  souls  of  Royal  Solomon  and 
his  contemporaries.  Coryat  seems  to  have  had  a 
character  full  of  quaint  ^‘humour/’  spiced  with 
those  harmless  vanities  and  pomps  of  a travelled 
man,  which  are  flattered  in  the  kindly  banter  (if 
it  be  banter)  of  his  friends’  encomiastic  verses.  He 
was  accomplished,  speaking  Latin  with  foreigners 
as  the  manner  of  the  time  was ; he  was  enterpris- 
ing and  energetic  5 a sort  of  Alpine-club  man  of 
his  day.  And  when,  after  hanging  up  his  well- 
worn  shoes  in  his  father’s  church  of  Odcombe,  he 
set  off,  as  he  had  said  he  would,  upon  that  second 
journey,  eastward,  from  which  he  never  returned, 
I think  he  must  have  left  many  at  home  in  Eng- 
land who  would  not  willingly  have  heard  him 
called  a coxcomb.  Aethue  Menby,  M.A. 

Quotation  (3''^  S.  ix.  120.) — 

“ The  dial  spoke  not,  but  it  made  shrewd  signs, 

And  pointed  full  upon  the  stroke  of  murder.” 

These  lines  are  from  Drj^den’s  play  of  The  Spanish 
Fryar.  L.  M.  M,  R. 

ScALLENGEE  : BiSHOP  HuET’S  AuTOBIOGEAPHY, 
Aems,  etc.  (3''*^  S.  viii.  442.)  — T'our  correspon- 
dent Me.  Bates,  in  a reply  under  the  head 

Ebrietatis  Encomium,”  says  that  Scallengre 
edited  the  Autobiography  of  Iluet, 

Bishop  of  Avranches ; and  that  this  fact  accounts 
for  the  use  of  the  expression  “ad  emu  ” for  “ad 
se  ” in  the  title.  Iluet’s  autobiography  Avas 
however,  a posthumous  work ; but  was  published 
at  Amsterdam  in  1718,  three  years  before  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  1721.  Moreover,  Lem- 
priere,  in  the  Universal  Fiography  (1804),  states 
that  the  title-page  of  this  work  drew  down  the 
censures  of  critics,  “ as  he  (Huet)  used  the  words 
ad  eum  for  ad  seT  Bishop  Huet  had,  in  1718, 
reached  the  very  advanced  age  of  eighty-eight ; 
and,  therefore,  probably  the  work  of  editing  his 
autobiography  was  committed  to  Sallengre. 

A portrait  of  this  prelate  and  illustrious  scholar 
is  prefixed  to  his  Demonstratio  Evangelica  (4th 
edition,  Leipsic,  1694)  ; and  his  arms  are  there 
given  as  descril3ed  in  “ N.  & Q.,”  3''^  S.  y\.  397  : 
Az.  in  chief  two  ermine  spots,  and  in  base  three 
grelots  or*  surmounted  b}^  a coronet  and  epis- 
copal hat,  with  the  inscription,  “Petrus  Daniel 
Huetius,  Episcopus  Abrincensis.”  The  arms  borne 
by  the  descendants  of  Gedeon  Huet,  a contem- 
porary and  probably  a relatiA^e  of  the  Bishop,  are 
•a  single  owl,  in  French  chouette.  Gedeon  Huet 
was  a Protestant  minister  at  Blet  in  Bourbonnais, 
in  France,  who  fled  from  France  on  the  Revoca- 
tion of  the  Edict  of  Xantes.  After  various  ad- 
A’entures  he  arrived  in  Holland  in  1689,  and  was 
appointed^ “ adjunct  minister”  at  the  Hague.  lie 
riled  in  1728.  His  family  has  prospered  in  Hol- 
land, and  has  furnished  several  ministers  to  the 
so  called  Walloon  Church  ; tlie  names  Pierre  and 
Daniel  are  common  among  tliem.  One  of  his 


descendants,  the  Rev.  Daniel  Theodore  Huet, 
minister  of  the  Walloon  Church  at  Rotterdam, 
has  written  a short  memoir  of  Gedeon  Huet,  with 
an  account  of  his  adventures,  descendants,  and 
list  of  books  written  by  him ; another,  the  Rev. 
Danimes  Pierre  Maiie  Huet,  is  a minister  of  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Chiu’ch  at  Pieter-Maritzburg, 
Natal ; and  I am  indebted  to  him  for  a great  deal 
of  very  interesting  information  about  this  family. 

James  A.  Heavitt. 

Alhval,  Mossel  Bai',  South  Africa. 

An  Gee  S.  ix.  178.)  — There  is  no  word 
precisely  corresponding  to  this  in  meaning  to  be 
found  in  any  of  the  Gothic  languages,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,  though  in  Anglo-Saxon  orf  is  a term 
for  cattle,  and  orf-yild  the  restitution  money  for 
cattle  stolen.  But  its  origin,  I think,  may  in- 
dubitably be  traced  to  the  Icelandic  or  Old  Norse 
dr,  or  or,  which  signifies  out  of  (Latin  e.v)  and/or, 
a motion  or  going.  An  or/^  or  o;/or,  w'ould,  in 
this  view,  denote  an  excrescence  or  exudation ; and 
this  explanation  is  rendered  the  more  probable 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  Whitb}"  district,  to 
whicli  reference  is  made,  along  with  the  north  of 
England  generally,  is  largely  tinctured  with  the 
Scandinavian  element.  D.  B. 

Maitla  Vale. 

Orf-gild  {orf,  cattle,  and  gild,  payment,  Sax.), 
is  explained  as  “ a delivery  of  cattle  ; a restitution 
made  by  the  hundred  or  county  for  any  wrong 
done  to  cattle  that  Avere  in  pledge.”  (See  Craig 
and  Bailey,  5.  v.)  F.  Phillott. 

SiE  Edaiund  Andeeson  (3’'^  S.  ix.  217.) — The 
answer  to  the  inquir}'  relative  to  the  parentage  of 
this  Chief  Justice  may  be  found  in  the  following 
account  of  his  lineage,  extracted  from  my  Judges 
of  England  (vol.  vi.  p.  51),  the  authority  for  which 
is  a pedigree  of  the  family,  kindly  communicated 
to  me  by  Sir  Charles  H.  J.  Anderson,  of  Lea  Hall, 
near  Gainsborough,  Bart. : — 

“ A younger  son  of  tlie  ancient  famil}^  of  Anderson  of 
Northumberland  having  migrated  into  Lincolnshire,  the 
first  named  as  resident  in  that  county  is  Boger,  vho  had 
an  estate  at  Wrawbey,  and  Avas  grandfather  of  Henry, 
Avhose  son,  Edward,  of  Elixborough,  in  the  same  county, 
married  J oan  Clayton,  niece  to  the  Abbot  of  Thornhohne. 
The}"  had  three  sons,  Thomas,  Avho  married  Ellinor,  a 
daughter  of  Judge  Dalison;  Eichard,  of  Eoxby;  and  Ed- 
mund, the  future  Chief  Justice.” 

Edaaaed  Foss. 

Island  of  Neddeum  (S"^  S.  Auii.  454.) — Ned- 
drum,  more  correctly  Nendrum,  “ Now  IMahee 
Island,  a portion  of  Tullynakil  parish,  Avhich  lies  in 
Strangford  Lough. — Ord.  Survey,  s.  17.”  See  p.  10 
and  Index  of  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities  of  Down, 
Connor,  and  Dromore,  8)'c.  By  the  ReA*.  William 
Reeves,  M.B.,  M.R.I.A.  4to,  Dublin,  1847.  S. 

Dublin. 
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NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

Haydn’s  Dictionary  of  Dates  relating  to  all  Ages  and 
Nations.  Twelfth  Edition,  corrected  to  February  1866. 
By  Benjamin  Vincent,  Assistant  Secretary  and  Keeper 
of  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Institution.  (Moxon  & Co.) 
Mr.  Vincent,  it  is  obvious,  possesses  one  quality  essen- 
tial for  the  successful  production  of  such  a work  as  the 
Dictionary  of  Dates ; namely,  the  power  of  condensing  a 
large  amount  of  useful  and  available  knowledge  vfithin 
the  compass  of  a few  compact  but  clear  and  intelligible 
sentences.  The  piiblic  have  not  been  slow  to  recognise 
Mr.  Vincent’s  merits ; for  three  years  have  not  elapsed 
since  we  called  attention  to  the  eleventh  edition  of  his 
Dictionary,  and  spoke  in  deserved  but  no  measured  terms 
of  the  advantages  which  it  exhibited  as  compared  with 
its  predecessors,  and  now  we  have  the  twelfth  edition 
before  us,  again  enlarged  and  again  greatly  improved. 
The  enlargement,  be  it  understood,  is  not  to  be  measured 
by  the  mere  additional  number  of  pages  ; for  much  room 
for  the  new  and  additional  matter  has  been  gained  by  a 
judicious  compression,  and  sometimes  by  the  entire  re- 
writing of  existing  articles.  Scarce!}^  a page  but  exhibits 
evidence  of  the  pains  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  the 
present  edition.  We  open  it  for  instance  by  chance,  and 
we  fall  upon  two  new  articles — “ Pharaoh’s  Serpents  ” 
and  “Philobiblon  Societjn”  We  turn  the  leaf,  and  we 
find  the  article  “Photography”  rewritten.  Mr.  Vincent 
says  he  has  endeavoured  to  make  his  book  “ not  a mere 
Dictionary  of  Dates,  but  a dated  Encyclopaedia — a di- 
gested summary  of  every  department  of  human  history, 
brought  down  to  the  very  eve  of  publication  and  he 
has  certainly  so  far  succeeded  that,  while  the  well-informed 
reader  will  always  consult  it  with  advantage,  it  is  a book 
all  but  indispensable  to  eveiy  one  who  aspires  to  that 
character. 

The  Songs  and  Ballads  of  Cumberland,  to  ivhich  are  added 
Dialect,  and  other  Foeins  ; with  Biographical  Sketches, 
Notes,  and  Glossary.  Edited  by  Sidney  Gilpin. 
(Routledge  & Sons.) 

In  a goodly  volume  of  nearly  600  handsomely  printed 
pages,  Mr.  Gilpin  has  produced  a volume  of  ballad  litera- 
ture peculiarly  illustrative  not  only  of  the  dialect  of 
Cumberland,  but  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
people  of  that  county  ; and  not  only  has  he  done  tiiis,  but, 
in  addition  to  the  songs  themselves,  man}^  of  them  of 
great  beauty — among  which  are  “ D’ye  ken  John  Peel  ? ” 
one  of  our  best  hunting  songs,  and  “ The  Old  Commo- 
dore,” one  of  our  best  sea  songs,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
love  songs  of  Miss  Blamire — -he  has  supplied  well  and 
carefully  prepared  lives  of  the  writers.  It  is  surely  un- 
necessary that  we  should  add  one  word  to  this  statement, 
in  order  to  recommend  Mr.  Gilpin’s  Songs  and  Ballads  to 
the  favour  of  all  who  love  “ canny  auld  Cummerlan’.  ” 

Serials  received. — 

An  Alphabetical  Dictionary  of  Coats  of  Arms  belonging 
to  Families  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  forming  an  ex- 
tensive Ordinary  of  British  Armorials,  by  John  W.  Pap- 
worth.  Part  XI V.  We  are  glad  to  hear  — and  receive 
the  present  part  as  an  evidence  of  it — that  this  important 
work  will  soon  be  completed. — A History  of  the  Dal-  Cals 
or  Dalcassians,  Descendants  of  Cals  of  the  line  of  Heber, 
by  Richard  E.  Cronelly.  This  is  the  third  part  of  the 
author’s  Irish  Family  History,  and  shows  the  same  dili- 
gence and  pains  as  the  preceding  parts. — The  Book- 
worm; an  Illustrated  Literary  and  Bibliographical  Beview. 
No.  2,  yet  more  interesting  than  No,  1. — The  Herald  and 
Genealogist.  Edited  by  J.  G.  Nichols,  E.S.A,  Part 
XVII.  contains  the  continuation  of  the  interesting  papers 


on  “ The  Temple  Family,”  and  on  “ The  Institution  and 
Early  History  of  the  Dignity  of  Baronets ; ” articles  on 
“ Ihe  English  Ladies  of  Pontoise,”  “Anglo-American 
Coat  Armour,”  &:c. 

A Programme  of  the  Archasological  Congress  in 
London  has  been  arranged  by  the  Institute.  The  Queen 
is  announced  as  Patron,  the  Prince  of  Wales  as  Honorary 
President,  ^ the  Marquis  Camden  as  worliing  President. 
Four  Sections  will  be  opened  : Primseval  Antiquities, 
over  which  Sir  John  Lubbock  will  preside  ; Antiquities, 
under  Mr.  Birch ; Architecture, under  Mr,  BeresfordHope  ; 
History,  under  the  Dean  of  Westminster.  The  opening 
meeting  will  be  held  in  the  Guildhall,  and  Burlington 
House  will  probably  be  the  head-quarters.  Windsor, 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  the  Tower  will  be  the  chief 
objects  visited  and  described;  but  some  of  the  members 
will  visit  Hampton  Court  under  the  guidance  of  Mr. 
Scharf,  and  Waltham  Abbey  with  Mr.  Freeman.  Prof. 
Phillips  is  likely  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  section  of 
Primyeyal  Antiquities,  Dean  Stanley,  Prof.  Willis,  and 
Mr.  Gilbert  Scott,  will  describe  VVestminster  Abbey  ; 
Mr.  G,  T.  Clark  and  Mr,  Hepworth  Dixon  will  elucidate 
the  military  and  general  history  of  the  Tovrer.  No  spe- 
cial museum  will  be  formed,  but  facilities  will  be  offere  d 
the  members  for  seeing  everything  in  the  line  of  their 
studies  at  the  vSociety  of  Antiquaries,  the  British  Museum, 
and  South  Kensington. 

Messrs.  Frederick  Warne  & Co.  will  shortly  pub- 
lish a new  and  very  superior  edition  of  the  collected 
works  of  the  elder  Disraeli,  edited  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  B. 
Disraeli.  It  will  be  issued  in  monthly  parts  and  quar- 
terly volumes,  and  illustrated  with  portraits. 

Mr.  Willia:^!  Jerdan,  the  well-known  Editor  of 
The  Literary  Gazette,  has  a volume  of  biography  in  the 
press,  entitled  Men  I have  Known,  which  will  contain 
much  pleasant  gossip  about  the  principal  literary,  poli- 
tical, and  legal  celebrities  of  the  present  century. 

BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PUKCHASE. 

Particulars  of  price, &c.,  of  the  following  hook  to  be  sent  direct  to  the 
gentleman  by  whom  it  is  required,  whose  name  and  address  are 
given  for  that  purpose  : — 

Journal  of  the  Arch.®;ological  Institute.  No.  64. 

Wanted  by  Michael  'Drury,  Esq.,  Architect,  Lincoln. 


ta  Cflrr0sp0iill0iTt^. 


In  our  wext— Was  Prince  Charles  Edward  ever  in  Sheffield?  The  Bat- 
tle of  Harlaw ; Forged  Letters  of  Marie  Antoinette ; and  many  other 
papers  of  great  interest. 

W.  H.  S.  The  Dictionary  is  hy  M.  Bailey.  We  have  before  vs  the 
tiventy- first  edition,  1766,  which  agrees  with  that  described  hy  our  Corre- 
spondent. 

R.  & M.  The  facetious  saying  “ With  a flea  in  his  ear,"  is  obviously 
from  the  dismissal  of  some  luckless  applicant  with  an  imperative,  “ Flee  ” 

ringing  in  his  ear. The  word  royle  or  roil,  to  make  turbid,  or  migry. 

was  an  American  colloquialism  a century  before  the  publication  of 
North's  Lives;  for  Theodore  de  la  Guard,  in  The  Simple  Cobbler  of  Ag- 
gawam,  p.  2,  ed.  1 647,  says,  “ Sathan  is  now  in  his  pias  fons,  he  feeles  his 
passion  approaching : he  loves  to  fish  in  royled  waters." 

B B.  Ear,  or  earing-time,  has  been  explained  in  “ N.  & Q.”  2nd  S. 
vi.  473.  See  also  Nares's  Glossary,  and  Way's  Promptorium  Parvulo- 
rum,  p.  141. 

E.  Thorp  (Dublin).  We  cannot  find  tha.t  the  subject  of  a new  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible  has  ever  been  discussed  in  Farliament. 

H.  W.  T.  The  lines  on  the  Cattle  Plague  appeared  in  our  last  volume. 


p.  223. 

Senex.  The  assertion  did  not  escape  our  notice;  hut  we  naturally 
concluded  that  our  readers  would  consider  the  statement,  as  to  the 
“ full  acknowledgment  of  the  Pope's  supremacy,"  simply  as  the  pirivate 
opinion  of  the  writer . 

F,  A.  Escott.  According  to  Barbier,  La  Lyre  Protestante,  consacr^e 
aux  partisans  de  la  bonne  cause,  is  hy  J.D.  liamier,  whose  name  is  not 
to  be  found  in  any  biographical  dictionary. 

Errata.  _3rd  S.  ix.  p.  233,  col.  ii.  line  V,  for  “ Sphynx;’  read 
“sphinx;”  p.  243,  col.  ii.  line  10,/or  “county ’’read*  country;  V- 
col.  i.  line  23  from  bottom,  omit  full  stop  after  “ 1865;  p.  248,  cot.  i. 
line  12, /or  “ Henry  the  Fifth  ” read  “ Henry  the  Third. 

“ Notes*  Queries”  is registeredfor transmission abrood. 
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WAS  PRINCE  CHARLES  EDWARD  EVER  IN 
SHEFFIELD  ? 

Tlie  following  cuttings  are  taken  from  tlie 
Sheffield  and  Motherhayn  Independent,  in  wkich 
paper  a tale,  entitled  Juditli  Lee/’  is  now  being 
published.  The  note  to  a paragraph  in  the  tale 
gave  rise  to  the  following  correspondence : — 


“ On  the  4th  of  December,  1745,  Prince  Charles  Ed- 
wmrcl  entered  Derby  ; but  notwithstanding  the  brilliant 
promises  with  which  he  had  set  out,  he  came  a disap- 
pointed man.  He  had  been  encouraged  to  believe  that 
the  Jacobites  in  England  were  prepared  to  rise  in  his 
behalf  ^ so  soon  as  his  standard  was  unfurled.  The  an- 
ticipation was  not  realised.  On  the  contrary,  the  country 
remained  singularly  loyal,  and  the  Chevalier  found  when 
he  got  to  Derby  that  the  number  of  his  followers  had 
been  but  slightl}^  swelled  by  his  professed  English  friends. 
On  the  other  hand  there  were  large  forces  behind  him, 
and  he  felt  that  to  march  on  London  with  a small  army, 
resolutely  opposed  in  front  and  open  to  deadly  assault  on 
the  rear,  would  be  madness.  On  the  6th  of  December  he 
gave  the  order  to  return,  and  the  country  was  freed  from 
the  foot  of  the  invader.”  * 

(From  a tale,  “ Judith  Lee,”  in  the  Sheffield  and 
Rotherham  Independent,  Jan.  27,  1866.) 

_ “ * There  is  a legend  which  asserts  that  the  Prince 

visited  Sheffield  on  his  return  to  the  North,  and  various 
details  are  given  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
event.  W e merely  state  that  such  a tradition  exists, 
without  venturing  to  give  any  opinion  on  its  probability. 


II. 

“ DID  PRINCE  CHARLES  EDWARD  VISIT  SHEFFIELD  ? 

“ To  the  Editor.  — I see  in  your  paper  of  the  27th  ult. 
that  there  is  mention  of  the  visit  of  Prince  Charles  Ed- 
ward Stuart  to  the  town  of  Sheffield.  Without  making 
any  suggestion  as  to  what  could  be  the  object  of  such 
visit,  or  endeavouring  to  assign  any  reason  for  it,  I wiH 
just  mention  a tradition  which  has  been  handed  down  in 
my  family ; and  which,  with  the  accompanying  facts,  is 
sufficiently  circumstantial,  at  least  to  my  mind,  to  deter- 
mine as  a fact,  the  alleged  visit  of  the  Prince. 

“ John  Heaton,  of  Pickle  House,  had  amongst  others 
a daughter.  Sense,  wffio  was  married  to  Benjamin  Cad- 
man,  of  Spinkhill  Manor.  This  lady  ivas  the  grand- 
mother of  the  late  Charles  Cadman,  of  Westbourne  House 
(the  father  of  Edwin  Cadman,  now  of  Westbourne  House). 
He,  the  aforesaid  Charles  Cadman,  has  frequently  told 
me  that  his  grandmother  (the  before-mentioned  Mrs. 
Sense  Cadman)  has  often  related  to  him,  how  that  the 
Prince  Charles  Edwmrd  stayed  at  the  Pickle  House,  the 
residence  of  her  father,  J ohn  Heaton  aforesaid  ; and  that 
she  herself  saw  him  whilst  he  was  there  ; that  he  left  on 
his  departure  several  articles  behind  him  as  presents  to 
the  family,  some  of  which  were  taken  by  her  (Mrs.  Sense 
Cadman)  to  Spinkhill  Manor,  and  thence  came  to  West- 
bourne House,  whei'e  they  at  present  are.  There  is  a 
sword,  the  handle  of  which  is  one  piece  of  carved  ivory, 
the  head  of  it  representing  the  lion  of  England.  There  is 
also  a wine-glass,  six  or  seven  inches  high,  the  bowl  of 
which  is  engraved  with  the  bust  of  the  Prince ; sur- 
rounded by  a wreath  of  rose,  shamrock,  and  thistle. 
There  are,  besides,  a few  small  china  articles  and  other 
things. 

“ Yours  truly, 

“John  Heaton  Cadman,  F.G.  Hist.  Soc. 

“ Farrar’s  Buildings,  Temple,  1st  Feb.,  1866.” 


“ To  the  Editor.  — In  a few  days  we  will  furnish  you 
with  some  particulars  relative  to  the  visits  of  Prince  Charles 
Edward  to  Sheffield,  and  the  aid  given  to  him  by  our 
great-grandfather,  Mr.  Heaton,  of  Pickle  House. 

“ E.  and  F.  Smith. 

“ Convent  Walk,  Feb.  1st,  1866.” 

{Sheffield  and  Rotherham  Independent, 
Feb.  3,  1866.) 


Of  course  the  route  taken  by  the  retreating  arm}-  is  well 
known ; and  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  in  order  to  give 
any  colour  of  likelihood  to  the  assertions  that  are  made, 
to  suppose  that  the  Prince  came  incognito.  But  then  the 
question  arises,  with  what  object  could  he  come  here  at 
such  a time  ? The  statements  made  are,  however,  some- 
what circumstantial.  It  is  said  that  he  was  entertained 
at  the  house  of  one  Heaton,  in  what  was  long  afterwards 
known  as  ‘ The  Pickle  ’ — a name  applied  to  the  district  in 
Saville  Street,  between  the  entrance  to  the  Midland 
Station  and  the  Twelve  o’Clock  Bar.  A little  on  the 
town  side  of  the  Twelve  o’Clock  was  ‘ Jerusalem.’  Pickle 
House,  where  Mr.  Heaton  lived,  stiU  stood  within  the 
memory  of  persons  now  living.  It  was  on  the  site  now 
occupied  by  the  steel  works  of  Mr.  Hobson.  Descendants 
of  the  Heaton  family  living  in  the  town,  have  in  their 
possession  various  articles  said  to  have  been  left  with 
their  ancestor  as  presents  by  the  Chevalier  ivhen  he  de- 
parted. Among  them  are  a harpsichord,  wine  glasses, 
&c.  It  would  be  well  that  any  evidence  now  existing  of 
the  Prince’s  alleged  visit  should  be  collected  and  put  on 
record,  for  future  years  will  only  make  the  question  more 
obscure.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  one  who  is 
in  a position  to  throw  light  on  the  subject.” 
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“ PRINCE  CHARLES  EDWARD. 

“ To  the  Editor. — In  1744,  the  Prince  Charles  Edward 
came  to  Sheffield,  also  in  1745,  and  in  Pickle  House  met 
several  who  knew  of  the  object  he  had  in  view.  Of  the 
fact  of  his  being  there,  doubt  is  out  of  the  question.  Long 
after  the  period,  Mr.  Heaton’s  children  were  informed  of 
the  fact  of  who  he  (the  guest)  was  ; and  our  ancestor  had 
no  incentive  to  make  such  statement  had  it  been  untrue. 

“ While  there,  the  Prince  left  several  times,  went  to 
Manchester,  and  returned  with  one  or  two  more  of  his 
friends  ; in  short,  the  house  was  a centre  of  a district 
where  as  many  as  caution  allowed  met  the  young 
claimant  of  royalty.  The  variety  of  articles  left  (many 
more  than  named)  prove  all  this — even  articles  the  sight 
of  which  pleased  him  are  yet  preserved  : two  vessels  to 
contain  fish  sauce,  and,  in  form  so  resembling  the  fish, 
that  the  Prince  was  seen  to  smile  when  he  first  saw 
them — these  are  yet  preserved.  The  old  oak  table  at 
which  he  sat ; the  cupboard  on  the  inner  side  of  the  doors 
of  which  his  artistic  friend  left  two  proofs  of  taste  in 
portrait-painting ; a portrait  of  Charles  I.,  sent  along 
with  the  harpsichord  before-named ; and  a variety  of 
other  things  admired  or  left,  prove  the  fact.  All  these 
have  been  and  are  still  preserved  (as  all  is  that  mankind 
see,  hear,  know,  or  possess)  from  association  of  ideas. — 
Yours  respectfully,  E.  and  F.  Smith. 

“ Convent  Walk,  Cell  Street. 

“ [Without  expressing  any  opinion  as  to  the  validity  or 
not  of  the  proofs  adduced  by  our  correspondents,  we 
may  remark,  as  a matter  of  history,  that  Prince 
Charles  Edward  was  not  in  England  in  1744.  He 
did  not  arrive  until  July,  1745. — Ed.  Ind.]  ” 

(^Sheffield  and  Rotherham  Independent, 
Feb.  10,  1866.) 

“ did  the  young  PRETENDER  VISIT  SHEFFIELD  ? 

“ To  the  Editor.  — With  reference  to  your  remarks  on 
the  ‘ tradition  ’ of  Prince  Charles  Edward  being  in  Shef- 
field, on  his  return  from  Derby,  I can  say  that  so  perfect 
were  the  arrangements  for  his  concealment,  that,  to 
public  mind,  the  very  fact  is  ‘ tradition,’  but  not  to  our 
family ; relatively  the  same  as  household  words,  are 
various  stories  told  of  his  being  in  Pickle  House.  Fre- 
quently to  my  brothers  and  sisters  has  our  mother  spoken 
thus — the  words  of  her  mother,  who  was  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Mr.  Heaton  : — ‘ I can  remember  that  when 
very  young,  extra  bustle  seemed  to  be  in  the  house ; and 
one  morning,  after  breakfast,  I was  unobserved,  and 
rambled  upstairs,  and  raised  my  arms  against  a door ; 
which  being  unfastened,  opened  widely,  and  I saw  several 
gentlemen,  one  or  two  sitting,  and  several  walking  and 
looking  towards  Park  Hill.  The  sight  was  momentary ; I 
was  out  of  sight  of  those  down  stairs  ; but  up  came  one, 
who  seized  me  by  the  arm,  saying,  “ Hush ! come  hither, 
love  ; you  must  not  go  there,” — and  down  she  went  with 
me,  but  from  thence  to  be  watched  still  more  closely. 
Before  that  event,  I was  allowed  to  ramble  along  the 
then  broad  garden  walk  to  play  with  children,  residents 
in  cottages  near  Spital  Hill  Spaw.  After  seeing  the 
gentlemen,  my  play  with  children  and  going  off  the 
lawn  was  prevented,  and  I was  constantly  watched.’ 

“ The  Prince  much  admired  the  prospect  from  the 
house  of  Park  Hill,  and  requested  one  of  the  party  to 
paint  a landscape  of  it.  This  was  done  ; and  to  complete 
it,  the  artist  remained  after  the  Prince  had  left.  This 
production  is  yet  in  excellent  preservation. 

“ The  harpsichord  was  not  one  of  the  articles  ‘left  by 
the  party,  but  a present  from  the  Prince.’  — Yours  very 
respectfully,  E.  and  F.  Smith. 

“ Convent  Walk,  Cell  Street.” 

{Sheffield  and  Rotherham  Independent, 
Feb.  17,  1866.) 


Extract  from  The  County  Families  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  by  Edward  Walford,  1860:  — 

“ Cadman,  Edwin,  Esq.,  of  Westbourne  House.  . . 
This  family  was  formerly  of  Spinkhill  Manor,  co.  Derby, 
where  Prince  Charles  Edward  stayed  on  his  retreat  from 
Derby  before  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  in  1745.  His 
sword,  with  other  relics,  are  preserved  at  Westbourne 
House,  near  Sheffield.” 

Sheffield.  H.  J. 


MR.  EDEN’S  EDITION  OF  BISHOP  TAYLOR’S 
WORKS.* 

To-day,  happening  to  dip  into  a pleasant  and 
familiar  book,  De  Britaine’s  Human  Prudence, 
12th  edit.  Dublin,  1726,  I glanced  at  the  pub- 
lisher’s list  on  the  fly-leaf : Books  lately  re- 
printed by  and  for  Samuel  Fairbrother,  and  are 
to  be  sold  at  his  shop  in  Skinner  Bow,  opposite 
the  Tholsel : ” and  found  amongst  them  a work 
ascribed  to  Bishop  Taylor,  which  I have  not  seen 
elsewhere  noticed,  and  which  I suppose  belongs 
to  iho.  p)seudo- Taylor iana:  — 

“ The  Common  Prayer-Book,  the  Best  Companion  in  the 
House  and  Closet  as  well  as  in  the  Temple.  To  which  is 
added  The  Bible,  the  Best  New  Year's  Gift.  By  Jer. 
Taylor,  D.D.” 

While  following  Captain  Cuttle’s  advice  as  re- 
gards the  above,  I may  take  the  opportunity  of 
sending  a few  other  notes  supplementary  to  my 
article*  on  Bishop  Taylor. 

In  the  second  edition  of  the  Liberty  of  Prophe- 
sying, 1657,  Taylor  added  some  paragraphs  to 
that  part  of  it  in  which  the  opinions  of  the  Ana- 
baptists are  considered  ” ; and  Coleridge  refers  to 
this  in  his  Aids  under  the  same  erroneous  impres- 
sion I before  noticed : — 

“An  unprejudiced  and  competent  reader  need  only 
peruse  the  first  thirty-three  paragraphs  of  the  eighteenth 
section  of  Taylor’s  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  and  then  com- 
pare them  with  the  remainder  of  the  section  added  by 
him  after  the  Restoration:  those,  namely,  in  which  he 
attempts  to  overthi'ow  his  own  arguments,”  &c. — Aids, 
6th  ed.  p.  297. 

I subjoin  two  passages  from  the  same  treatise 
with  corrections  in  brackets  : — 

“ I am  certain  that  a drunkard  is  as  contraiy  to  God, 
and  lives  as  contrarj’-  to  the  laws  of  Christianity,  as  a 
heretic ; and  I am  also  sure  that  I know  what  drunken- 
ness is  : but  I am  not  sure  that  such  [or  such]  an  opinion 
is  heresy.” — Vol.  v.  p.  359. 

At  the  present  day  we  would  certainly  say 

such  or  such  an  opinion  ” in  the  above  connexion, 
and  I think  the  old  writers  use  the  same  phrase  ; 
^^such  an  opinion  ” would  mean  a certain  definite 
opinion  already  specified.  Accordingly,  I suppose 
the  omission  in  the  text  is  a slip  of  the  author  or 
printer. 

Again,  at  p.  513,  there  is  a more  important 
omission : — 

“ [Religious]  opinions  and  persons  [when  criminal] 
are  just  so  to  be  judged  as  other  matters  and  persons  cri- 
minal.”  

* Continued  from  S.  viii.  432. 
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In  the  Via  IntelUgentice  occurs  the  misprint 
^Hdol  shepherd”  for  ‘^idle  shepherd”  (yol.  vih. 
p.  329).  I do  not  pretend  to  have  made  a critical 
examination  of  the  text  of  Bishop  Tciylor,  though 
I may  some  day  do  so  5 I have  merely  noted  a 
few  errors  -which  I met  with  in  the  course  of  my 
casual  reading.  As  for  the  allusions  and  quota- 
tions so  profusely  scattered  throughout  the  vast 
savannahs  of  literature  which  hear  the  honoured 
name  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  it  would  he  impossible 
even  for  a whole  college  of  editors  to  trace  them 
all.  Sometimes  what  seems  to  he  hut  the  off- 
spring of  a quaint  and  fertile  fancy,  is,  in  reality, 
an  historical  allusion,  as  when  he  compares  virtu- 
ous women  to  tortoises  (vol.  ii.  p.  58 ; cf.  “ N.  & Q.” 

S.  viii.  p.  534).  At  present  I shall  not  enter  upon 
this  inviting  field  further  than  to  note  the  allu- 
sion to  the  use  of  hlood-haths  for  leprosy,  viii. 
130 ; and  the  quaint  story  about  the  man  on  the 
hill  and  his  heap  of  heads  in  a basket : when  he 
threw  them  down  the  hill,  every  head  run  [ran] 
his  own  way,  quot  capita  tot  sententice  ” (viii.  530). 
The  following  is  from  S.  Teresa,  hut  I have  lost 
the  reference  : Si  vis  hrevi  pei'fectiis  esse,  esto  ohe- 
diens  etiam  in  minimis j was  the  saying  of  a saint  ” 
(viii.  330.) 

Dr.  Newman,  in  a recent  work,  quotes  Jeremy 
Taylor’s  work  on  the  State  of  Manf^  and  Archdn. 
Churton  replies  to  this  in  a letter  to  the  Guardian^ 
in  which  he  says  : — 

“ Perhaps  you  -will  allow  me  to  remind  him  that  the 
Contemplations  on  the  State  o f Man,  a treatise  which  no 
critical  reader  could  ever  have  ascribed  to  Ta3dor,  was 
shown  near  twenty  years  ago  to  be  composed  of  extracts 
taken  from  an  English  translation  of  a Spanish  work,  the 
Diferencia  de  la  Temporal  y Eterna  of  Juan  Eusebio 
Nieremberg,  a learned  Jesuit,  who  died  at  Madrid  in 
1658.” 

Will  you  give  me  the  title  of  Archdn.  Churton’s 
pamphlet,  to  which  he  so  modestly  refers  ? * 

As  I had  frequent  occasion  to  refer  to  Dr.  Reid’s 
History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland,  I 
may  mention  here  that  Dr.  Elrington,  in  his  Life 
of  Ahp.  Ussher,  Dublin,  1848,  in  many  places 
controverts  his  statements,  and  gives  an  unfavour- 
able opinion  of  the  historian’s  faithfulness,  can- 
dour, and  accuracy.  As  there  is  no  index  to 
Lssher’s  Life,  I append  the  references — pp.  46, 
104,  155-6,  183,  186. 

The  following  printer’s  errors  occur  in  my  paper 
on  Bishop  Taylor:  3’’^  S.  viii.  383,  col.  ii.  line  1, 
for  ‘‘  vol.  iii.”  read  vol.  i.”  Also  at  p.  430,  col.  i. 
line  26,  the  obelisk  (t)  should  be  placed  after  the 
word  “ unknown  ” at  the  end  of  the  sentence  pre- 
ceding that  in  which  it  now  stands. 

EiRioN-irACH. 


f*  It  is  entitled  A Letter  to  Joshua  Watson,  Esq., 
giving  an  Account  of  a singular  Literary”  Fraud  practised 
on  the  Memorj’’  of  Bishop  Jeremv  Tavlor,  by  Archdeacon 
Churton,  1848,  8vo.  See  “ N.  &“  Q.”T»t  S.  lii.  43.— Ed.] 


EPITAPHS  ABEOAD.* 

On  a white  marble  gravestone  is,  in  capitals,  this  in- 
scription folloAving : — 

“ D.  0.  M. 

.JoANXi  Cravaeo,  Hiberno, 

Limericensi,  ex  ordine  patricio, 

S.  Th.  doctori  Abulensi, 
patriai  dioceseos  olim  vie.  generali, 

Alexandro  YII.  Pont.  Max. 
a secretiori  sacello, 

Protonot.  Apost.  S.  Pal.  et  aulse  Later.  Comiti, 
Equiti  aurato,  Nob.  Eomano, 
viro  genere,  doctrina,  pietate,  conspicuo, 

Patr.  et  Andr.  Cravaei  ejus  consanguinei, 
tanquam  parent!  optime  merito, 
moerentes  posuerunt.” 

Near  the  north  door,  on  a white  gravestone,  in  capitals, 
is  this  inscription  : — 

“ D.  0.  M. 

Illmo  limo  D.  F,  HuGOXI  CaVELLO, 

Ord.  Min.  Fr.  observantiss. 
deinde  Generali, 

Archiepiscopo  Armachan.  primat.  Hibem., 
de  patria,  religione,  litteris, 
bene  merito,  cujus  mortem  merita 
in  patria  reditum  mors  prasvenit. 

Ex®'i»  D.  Joan.  Oneel,  Tironiae  comes, 
hunc  lapidem  poni  fecit.  " 

obiit  xxii  Sept,  mdcxxvi. 
aetatis  iw.” 

On  another  white  marble  gravestone  is  this  inscrip- 
tion following,  in  capitals  : — 

“ D.  0.  M. 

Emop.  Er.  Bexigno  a Genua, 
ministro  generali  totius  ord.  Min., 
ter 

commissario  gener.  familiae  Cirmont. 
pietate  et  virtutibus  ornatiss. 

Patri  suo  colendiss.  et  amantiss. 

Fr.  Lucas  Waddingus 
posuit. 

Obiit  anno  jidclt, 
die  XV  Aprilis, 
aetatis  anno  lxxvi!” 

On  another  white  marble  gravestone  is  this  following 
inscription,  in  capitals  : — 

“ D.  O.  M. 

K.  A.  P.  F.  Luc.e  Wadingo,  Hiberno, 
viro  erudito, 
virtutibus  ornato, 
de  ecclesia,  religione, 
et  patria  bene  merito, 
lectori  jubilato, 
totius  ordinis  Minorum 
chronologo, 
patri  ac  fundatori 
optimo  et  amantissimo. 

Collegium  moerens  posuit, 
sere  I).  Herculis  Ronconii, 
in  urbe  advocati, 
ejus  veri  amici. 

Obiit 

xvi  Novembris,  mdclvii. 
aetatis  lxx. 

Flebilis  bine  absis,  subito  mors  victa  remansit : 

Ossa  licet  marmor,  spiritus  astra,  tenet.” 


Concluded  from  p.  253. 
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{Rawlinson  MS.  B.  155.  fol.  11.) 

St.  Jaques  et  St.  Phelipe  [Paris], 
Aug.  4,  1719,  N.S. 

Near  the  altar  of  St.  Michael,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Church,  is  a fair  black  and  white  marble  monument ; on 
the  top,  a boy  leaning  on  an  urn  on  his  left  elbow,  on 
which  are  a cross  engrailed  between  four  fleurs-de-lis,  on 
the  right  hand  the  boy  holds,  in  an  oval  frame  bordered 
with  a serpent,  a profile  of  a lady’s  head  veiled,  and  a 
cross  on  her  breast ; over  her,  in  capitals,  Moriendo  vivo  ; 
on  the  other  side  of  the  urn  are  a mantle,  a cross,  and  a 
scull ; on  a black  marble  enchased  in  white,  in  gold  let- 
ters, is  this  inscription  : — 

“ Quisquis  es, 

Siste  paulisper  ad  coelestis  gratise  miraculum, 

Hie  jacet  nobilissima  dna  Alicia  Banks, 
supremi  Angliae  justiciarii  Alia, 
clarissimi  Johannis  Borlace,  baronetti,  uxor, 
qui  {sic  in  MS.)  corpori  medicinam  ad  Borbonias  aquas 

[quierens, 

salutem  animss  in  Ecclesia  Catholica  felicius  recepit. 

A patria  sponte  exul, 
tribus  annis  ferme  sexagenaria 
Dei  monitu  atque  ductu, 

per  Galliam,  Belgium,  Italiam,  Palestinam,  Cyprum, 
peregrinata  est, 

ut  plures  fidei  et  pietatis  sujb  testes  haberet, 

EomJB  ac  Hierosolymis  ceu  nova  Brigitta  admirationi  fuit, 
^ Barbaris  etiam  venerabilis, 

summis  terra  marique  periculis  intrepida, 
iibique  spectaculum  illustre  virtutis  prosbens  et  exemplura, 
tandem  susceptis  pro  Christo  confecta  laboribus, 
meritis  plena,  ad  leternam  requiem  et  coronam  evolavit, 
die  xvi  Novembris,  an.  mdclxxxiii,  setatis  lxii, 
cum  testamento  cavisset  ut  inter  pauperes, 
quorum  nutrix  fuerat,  tumularetur. 

Joannes  Borlase,  baronettus,  matri 
amantissimse,  e regione  tumuli  hie 
moerens  posuit.” 

{Ibid.  fol.  13.)  In  the  Church  of  St.  Michael  hi  Antwerp 
in  Brabant. 

On  a white  marble  tablet  against  the  north  wall  is  this 
following  inscription  : — 

“ D.  0.  M. 

D®  Henricus  Vavasour,  Sacerdos, 
natione  Anglus,  ex  nobilissima 
familia  de  Haselwood 
in  provincia  Eboracensi, 

Deo  et  hominibus  charus, 
mundi  osor  suique  negligens, 
diem  clausit  extremum, 

6 Aprilis,  1661. 

Maria  Vavasour,  abbatissa 
Monasterii  Anglicani  ordinis 
Benedict!  in  urbe 
Bruxellensi,  fratri  posuit. 

R.  I.  P.” 

In  the  chancel  of  the  church  of  the  Beguins,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  altar,  on  a gravestone : — 

“ Honorabili  domino  d.  Gulielm5  Reginaldo 
alias  Eessseo,  pio  exuli  Anglo,  viro  doctissimo, 
et  hujus  ecclesise  ministro.  Obiit  24  Aug. 

1594.  &c.” 

[At  fol.  Id'’  this  epithet  is  repeated  with  the  variation 
of  “ Eossseo  ” for  “ Eassfeo,”  and  with  this  ending  ; “ In 
te,  Domine,  speravi.”] 

llhid.  fol.  15.]  “ 1722,  10  Aug.  N.  S. 

M’*  Howard, 

canonicus  ecclesiie  S.  Petri,  obiit  Eomse.” 


llbid.  fol.  16.]  Basil. 

In  the  churchyard  of  St.  Theodore  : — 

“ D.  Johannes  Bartholom^us, 

Anglus, 

Mercator  Londinensis, 
vir 

relig.  plus, 
consil.  prudens, 
vitoe  integritate  laudabil. 
propter  Christ!  evangelium 
exul, 

conditus  sub  hoc  saxo. 

Obiit 

Anno  Dni  mdlviii. 

V.  Kl.  Aug.” 

In  the  Carthusian  monastery,  on  a gravestone  in  the 
choir : — 

“ Anno  Domini  aiccccxxxiii, 
prima  Sept, 
obiit 

reverendus  in  Christo  pater  ac  dominus 
Dn.  Thomas  Polton, 

Dei  gratia  episcopus  Vigorniens. 
in  Anglia, 
hie  sepultus 
tempore  pestis 
generalis  concilii  Basil.” 

In  the  same  choir,  on  a brass  plate : — 

“ “ Hie  requiescit  corpus 
reverend!  in  Christo  Patris 
dni  Johannis  Langdon, 
quondam  episcopi  Roflens. 
de  Anglia, 

ac  Saerse  Pagime  professor, 
qui  obiit 

die  Sancti  Jeroiiimi, 

Anno  Domini  mccccxxxiiii.” 

In  the  same  choir  : — 

“ Anno  Domini  mccccxxxvi. 

. . . Septemb. 
obiit  venerabilis  magister 
Eobertus  Gallion  de  Anglia, 
cfecretorum  doctor, 

cancellarius  episcopi . . . icii,  hie  sepultus. 

Orate  pro  eo.” 

In  the  churchyard  once  belonging  to  the  Domini- 
cans : — 

“ Ambassiator  inclyti  regni  Anglie 
in  SS.  general!  concil.  Basil.” 

In  a window  of  the  church : — 

“ Eever.  pater  Johannes  episcopus 
Aurelianensis,  natione  Scotus,  Christianissimi 
principis  domini  Karoli  Septimi  Francorum 
Eegis  ambassiator.” 

W.  D.  Macrat. 


TENNYSON  AND  GAECILASO  DE  LA  VEGA. 

A comparison  of  the  following*  extracts — one  from 
Tennyson’s  ^^In  Memoriam/’  the  other  from  an 
Eclogue  of  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega — may  he  inter- 
esting to  some  of  the  readers  of  N.  & Q.”  Those 
who  hold  that  one  poet  is  another’s  plagiary  ” 
will  see  a suthciently  strong  resemblance,  not  only 
between  the  sentiment  generally  embodied  in  the 
Laureate’s  stanzas  and  that  which  Garcilaso  de  la 
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Vega  lias  given  certainly  inferior  expression  to, 
but  also  between  the  particular  phrases  and  turns 
of  thought  in  each;  while  those  who  look  on 
Tennyson  as  almost  the  only,  if  not  the  only^  true 
poet  which  the  present  generation  has  given  us, 
although  it  has  produced  a most  abundant  crop  of 
versifiers,  will  recognise  how  superior  is  the  ren- 
dering by  him  of  the  idea  which  the  Spanish  poet 
had  already  treated : — ■ 

“I  cannot  see  the  features  right 

When  on  the  gloom  I strive  to  paint 
The  face  I know ; the  hues  are  faint, 

And  mix  with  hollow  masks  of  night ; 

“ Cloud-towers  by  ghostly  masons  wrought, 

A gulf  that  ever  shuts  and  gapes, 

A hand  that  points,  and  palled  shapes 
In  shadowy  thoroughfares  of  thought ; 

“ And  crowds  that  stream  from  yawning  doors, 

And  shoals  of  puckered  faces' drive ; 

Dark  bulks  that  tumble  half  alive. 

And  lazy  lengths  on  boundless  shores  : 

“ Till  all  at  once  beyond  the  will 
I hear  a wizard  music  roll. 

And  through  a lattice  on  my  soul 
Looks  thy  fair  face  and  makes  it  still.” 

In  Memoriam,  No.  Ixix. 

In  the  following  extract  it  is  Nemoroso  who 
speaks : — 

“ As  with  the  setting  sun  the  shades  extend. 

And  when  its  circle  sinks  that  dark  obscure 
Eises  to  shroud  the  world,  on  Avhich  attend 
The  images  that  set  our  hair  on  end. 

Silence  and  shapes  mysterious  as  the  grave 
Till  the  broad  sun  sheds  once  more  from  the  wave 
His  glorious  lustre  beautiful  and  pure ; 

Such  shapes  were  in  the  night  and  such  ill  gloom 
At  thy  departure ; still  tormenting  fear 
Haunts,  and  must  haunt  me,  until  death  shall  doom 
The  so  much  wished  for  sun  to  reappear 
Of  thy  angelic  face,  my  soul  to  cheer, 

Kesurgent  from  the  tomb ” 

Garcilaso  de  la  Vega,  Eclogue,  translated 
by  Wiffen. 

Thomas  J.  Ewes^o. 


HUNTER’S  “HALLAMSHIRE.” 

It  was  wisely  suggested  by  a writer  in  the  first 
volume  of  ‘‘  N.  & Q.,”  that  any  one  intending  to 
edit  an  old  work  should  give  notice  of  his  purpose 
in  the^  columns  of  & Q.,”  with  a view  to 
obtaining  assistance  in  his  researches.  I gladly 
avail  myself  of  this  hint,  and  announce  that  I 
have  been  for  some  time  engaged  in  preparing  for 
the  press  a new  and  extended  edition  of  the 
History  of  Hallamshire,  by  the  late  Mr.  Joseph 
Hunter,^  F.S.A.  My  qualifications  for  the  task 
consist  in  ha'vdng  been  entrusted  with  Mr.  Hun- 
ter s own  copy,  annotated  by  himself  down  to  the 
year  1859 ; my  long  and  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  district ; and  the  ready  local  help  which  has 
been  accorded  to  me ; besides  my  attachment  to  a 
spot  which  has  been  my  home  for  more  than  a 


quarter  of  a century.  The  venerable  antiquariaiT 
of  these  parts  used  occasionally  to  honour  me  with 
a call,  and  I had  the  melancholy  satisfaction  of 
interring  him  in  my  churchyard.  I sincerely  de- 
sire to  do  credit  to  his  great  and  favourite  topo- 
graphical work.  Some  points  of  information  on 
which  I seek  aid  are,  e.  g.  any  further  matter 
serving  to  illustrate  the  comiection  of  the  family 
of  De  Furnival  with  the  manor  of  Hallam  ; also 
more  particulars  respecting  the  long  captivity  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  at  Shetfield : or  indeed  any 
notes  serving  to  illustrate  the  early  period  of  the 
history  of  the  district  would  be  acceptable. 

The  “ metropolis  of  steel,”  as  Sheffield  has  be- 
come, must  have  what  can  be  told  of  the  early 
working  of  that  most  useful  of  all  metals;  as 
well  as  an  account  given  of  the  recent  extra- 
ordinary development  of  the  steel  trade  here.  I 
need  hardly  say  that  the  simple  question,  What 
is  steel?”  will  puzzle  the  most  scientific.  We 
know  the  several  waj^s  in  which  it  is  now  pro- 
duced ; and  probably  in  the  early  charcoal  smelt- 
ings of  the  ore,  fine  steel,  which  could  be  forged 
and  ground,  was  eliminated  from  the  matrix ; but 
the  chemical  condition  of  steel  is,  I believe,  diffi- 
cult to  define — at  least,  for  any  sound  information 
on  the  subject  I shall  be  thankful,  it  being 
borne  in  mind,  that  my  object  is  to  illustrate  the 
trade  of  a locality.  I wish  to  maintain,  as  much 
as  possible,  the  classical  character  of  Mr.  Hunter’s 
noble  work. 

Some  readers  of  this  appeal  may  have  made 
notes  or  trifling  corrections.  These  I should  be 
glad  to  see  ; and  not  wishing  that  the  columns  of 
“N.  & Q.”  should  be  occupied  with  replies  to  my 
inquiries,  I would  beg  that  any  communications 
may  be  made  to  m^^self.  It  may  be  added,  that 
the  work  will  be  published  by  subscription. 

Alfked  Gattt,  D.D. 

Ecclesfielcl  Vicarage,  near  Sheffield. 


A SCRAP  ON  CIGARS. 

The  earliest  notice  of  the  use  of  tobacco  which 
I can  remember  to  have  met  with  is  in  the  His- 
toria  del  mondo  nuovo  of  Girolamo  Benzoni  as 
translated  by  the  late  admiral  Smyth.  The  author 
refers,  in  the  scrap  which  follows,  to  the  Isla 
Espanola  and  the  equatorial  provinces  of  the  New 
World,  and  the  date  of  observation  is  between 
the  years  1540  and  1550.  He  adds  that  the  herb 
is  called  in  the  Mexican  language  Tahacco. — 

“ When  these  leaves  are  in  season,  they  pick  them,  tie 
them  up  in  bundles,  and  suspend  them  near  their  fire- 
place till  they  are  very  dry ; and  when  the}^  wish  to  use 
them,  they  take  a leaf  of  their  grain  (maize)  and  putting 
one  of  the  others  into  it,  thej^  roll  them  round  tight  toge- 
ther ; then  they  set  fire  to  one  end,  and  putting  the  other 
end  into  the  mouth,  they  draAV  their  breath  up  through 
it,  wherefore  the  smoke  goes  into  the  mouth,  the  throat, 
the  head,  and  they  retain  it  as  long  as  they  can,  for  they 
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find  a pleasure  in  it,  and  so  much  do  they  fill  themselves 
with  this  cruel  smoke,  that  they  lose  their  reason.  And 
there  are  some  who  take  so  much  of  it,  that  they  fall 
down  as  if  they  were  dead,  and  remain  the  greater  part 
of  the  day  or  night  stupified.  Some  men  are  found  who 
are  content  with  imbibing  only  enough  of  this  smoke  to 
make  them  giddy,  and  no  more.  See  what  a pestiferous 
and  wicked  poison  from  the  devil  this  must  be.” 

Admiral  Smytli  was  a man  of  rare  acquirements 
in  science  and  literature^  and  of  enviable  activity. 
In  fixing  on  Benzoni  as  the  object  of  one  of  his 
labors  he  made  a very  judicious  choice;  but  I am 
not  quite  satisfied  with  the  volume  in  some  parti- 
culars, and  shall  presume  to  give  out  a ^uhijf  of 
criticism. 

Why  did  the  admiral  use  the  second  edition? 
The  first  was  accessible  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  also  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Society.  We 
miss,  in  consequence,  the  dedication  of  the  author 

Al  heatissimo  e santissimo  padre  nodro  signore 
Pio  Qtjakto,  Fontejice  Massimo  ” ; and  the  cha- 
racteristic conclusion,  Tutto  a gloria  di  Dio  sia 
debtor  The  text  of  both  editions  should  have 
been  collated,  and  the  variations  noted.  The  ac- 
count of  the  Canary  Islands,  which  is  of  small 
importance,  might  have  been  added  from  the 
second  edition.  The  colophon  of  the  first  edition 
is,  Venetia,  appresso  Francesco  Rampazetto. 
MDLXV.  8*^.  {Collatmi)  Leaves  4 4-  175.  Portrait 
and  17  plates.”  Bolton  Cokney. 


43rd  Light  Ineantry. — A History  of  the 
43rd  Regiment  of  Light  Infantry  is  being  com- 
piled; and  in  order  to  make  it  as  complete  as 
possible,  and  to  include  such  biographical  notices, 
anecdotes,  &c.,  as  relates  to  that  corps,  the  author 
appeals  to  any  readers  to  supply  him  with  any 
such  matter  of  interest.  R.  L. 

The  Judge  Jeeereys.  — I read  in  the  Sussex 
Archceological  Reports,  that  puritanical  hands  had 
mutilated  the  fine  monument  of  Sir  J.  Jefferai  in 
Chiddingly  Church,  associating  that  eminent 
judge  with  the  Lord  Chancellor  Jeffreys  of  in- 
famous memory.  Near  my  house  in  Worcester- 
shire another  judge  of  similar  name  resided  during 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  His  reputation,  con- 
siderable in  his  day,  has  been  quite  obscured  by 
his  namesake’s  judicial  crimes.  The  peasantry  of 
the  district  even  now  firmly  believe  the  old  man- 
sion they  view  in  the  valley  of  the  Teme,  once 
owned  by  a Jeffreys,  had  in  former  days  been  oc- 
cupied by  the  cruel  judge. 

Thomas  E.  Winnington. 

Floods  at  Eton. — From  the  Oxford  Under- 
graduated  Journal  (No.  1,  January  31,  1866),  I 
take  the  following  note  : — 

“ The  Eton  College  Chronicle  says : — The  floods  this 
year,  which  are  now  rapidly  receding,  were  higher  than  | 
they  have  been  since  1852.  It  is  an  extraordinary  fact  | 
that  Eton  floods  are  always  higher  in  years  marked  by  j 


the  death  of  some  great  man.  In  1852  unusually  high 
floods  beAvailed  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and 
in  B.c.  44,  the  death  of  Julius  Caesar  Avas  honoured  in  the 
same  Avay  by  Father  Thames.  In  consequence  of  this  the 
old  river  Avas  expected  to  rise  very  high  this  year  to 
mai’k  its  sense  of  the  loss  England  has  sustained  in  Lord 
Palmerston.” 

As  some  of  our  great  men  die  every  year,  it  is 
scarcely  ^^extraordinary  ” that  in  the  years  when 
Eton  floods  are  high  we  should  have  to  mourn 
the  loss  of  one  of  them.  St.  Swithin. 

The  Dinornis  in  Bayle.  — Quoting  from  a 
work  printed  at  Rouen,  1656,  called  Le  blonde  de 
la  June,  Bayle  writes  as  follows  : — 

“ S’il  y a un  si  grand  oiseau  en  Madagascar,  ainsi  que 
le  racoiite  Paulus  Venetus,  dont  les  plumes  des  aisles  sont 
de  douze  pas  de  longueur,  et  qui  peut  enlever  en  fair  un 
cheval  et  son  chevaucheur  avec  autant  de  facilite  que 
ferait  un  de  nos  Milans  une  petite  souris,  il  ne  faudrait 
done  qo’instruire  un  de  ces  oiseaux  a porter  un  homme,  et 
Ton  pourrait  chevaucher  jusques-la  sur  son  dos,  comme 
fait  Gan^^mede  sur  un  aigle.” 

But  Ganymede  was  not  borne  upon  the  eagle’s 
back,  rather  grasped  in  the  talons  of  that  bird  of 
prey.  See  the  Roman  Mosaic  at  Bignor,  Sussex. 

P.  Q. 

Eynd,  or  Water-smoke  oe  Noreolk.  — This 
is  a well  known  cold  mist  that  sets  in  all  at  once 
from  the  sea.  Mr.  Walter  White,  in  his  Eastern 
England,  i.  176,  says,  that  having  made  many 
inquiries  among  dwellers  in  Norfolk  and  philolo- 
gists, and  having  searched  in  vain  for  it  in  print, 
he  is  obliged  to  spell  it  by  the  sound,  eynd.  As 
he  asks  in  his  work  for  explanation  from  any 
quarter,  I would  suggest  that  perhaps  it  is  the 
Banish  word  aande  (Flalliwell’s  Dictionary),  and 
the  Scottish  word  ay7id,  from  the  Icelandic  ande, 
all  signifying  hreath  or  blast.  (See  Jamieson’s  Scot- 
tish Dictionary,  under  ai.”)  J.  E.  J. 

Epitaph  at  Oakham.  — The  subjoined  lines, 
copied  from  the  tombstone  of  James  Marchall  in 
Oakham  churchyard,  date  1707,  are  worth  noting; 
they  ma}^  be  rude,  but  are  not  wanting  in  pathos ; 
at  least  such,  I think,  will  be  the  opinion  of  your 
readers : — 

“ FareAV'cll,  poor  world;  I must  be  gone. 

Thou  art  no  home,  no  rest,  for  me  ; 

I’ll  take  my  staff  and  traA’-el  on. 

Till  I a better  AV'orld  may  see. 

“ Put  on,  my  soul,  put  on  with  speed, 

Tho’*tbe  AA^ay  be  long  the  end  is  near  ; 

Once  more,  poor  Avorld,  farcAvell  indeed. 

The  last  line  was  obliterated  by  time  when  I 

made  a note  on  ” this  a few  years  ago.  The 
whole  is  probably  now  extinct,  for  a spirit  of  im- 
provement has  of  late  arisen  among  churchwardens 
and  others,  which  causes  all  tombstones,  originally 
erect,  to  be  laid  flat  on  their  backs,  so  that  the 
inscriptions  disappear  under  the  direct  action  of 
the  weather  and  of  the  hob-nailed  shoes  of  the 
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parish,  gamins.  Have  these  dignitaries  of  the 
church  legal  power  to  turn  the  written  records  of 
the  dead  into  paving  stones  ? S.  Smieke. 

Proeessoe  oe  Signs. — As  you  have  some- 
times accepted  my  services  in  detecting  the  ut- 
terers  of  old  jokes,  I enclose  a cutting  from  The 
Standard  of  March  5,  I860.  Is  there  any  man 
who  did  not  read  before  he  left  school  the  story 
of  King  Janies,  the  Spanish  Ambassador,  the  Pro- 
fessor of  signs,  and  Daft  Geordie  ? If  this  version 
is  not  stopped,  it  will  gradually  appear  in  nearly 
all  the  newspapers,  for  the  best  have  occasionally 
a corner  to  be  tilled  up : — 

“ Language  of  Signs.— ‘ I once,’  said  my  friend,  ‘ got 
to  know  a man  abroad  who  was  half  mad  on  the  subject 
of  a universal  language  of  signs  ; and,  being  at  Oxford 
not  long  since,  I met  him  there,  for  he  had  come  over  to 
England  to  try  and  bring  his  hobby  into  notice.  I need 
not  tell  you  that  the  professor — for  professor  he  was  of 
some  out-of-the-Avay  university — bored  us  awfully.  He 
knew  very  little  English,  but  by  his  language  of  signs  he 
used  to  try  to  get  into  conversation  with  everybody  he 
met.  One  day  he  came  to  me  with  shrugs  of  delight  to 
tell  me  that  he  had  at  last  met  a man  who,  equally  with 
himself,  was  skilled  in  the  universal  language.  “ I found 
him,”  said  the  professor,  “ fencing  with  the  fist  with  your 
friend  Mr.  Davis  in  his  chamber.  I look  on  astonished 
at  your  insular  custom  ; and  they  make  him  known  to 
meVs  one  who  subsists  by  the  science  of  the  box,  and  who 
indeed  had  lost  an  eye  in  the  encounters  of  the  boxing 
match.  I determined  to  try  on  him  the  experiment. 
Feeawt  expayrimentum  een  corpora  vcelee,  I take  an  orange 
from  the  table.  The  day  is  superb,  the  sky  of  cerule 
blue,  my  bosom  filled  with  thoughts  of  the  celestial ! I 
exhibit  him  then  one  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  to  signify 
the  bounty  of  Nature  to  man.  He  replies  to  me  at  once, 
this  man  of  intelligence  so  quick.  He  takes  a portion  of 
bread  and  demonstrates  it  thus.  I understand  him.  He 
would  say  that,  if  Nature  is  bountiful,  man  at  least  has 
improved  her  gifts  to  his  service.  I then  hold  up  a single 
finger,  to  imply  that  the  Being  who  gives  us  these  things 
is  One  and  undivided.  He  promptly  answers  my  thought 
by  holding  three  fingers  before  me,  expressing  that  -which 
you  insulars  inexplicably  hold,  a Trinity  of  Being.  He 
then  closes  his  fingers,  and  exhibits  to  me  a figure  of  the 
world  upheld  by  the  breath  of  the  Omnipotent!”  Of 
course,  after  that,’  said  my  friend,  ‘ I went  off  to  Davis’s 
rooms  to  learn  the  real  state  of  the  case  ; where  I found 
the  Bilton  Pet  imbibing  a tankard  of  beer  after  his  exer- 
tions. “ A strange  party  as  ever  I clapped  eyes  on,”  said 
the  master  of  the  noble  science,  laying  down  his  pewter 
politely  in  answer  to  my  inquiries  ; “ a mad  furriner,  no 
doubt,  sir;  a Mossoo,  I suppose.  He  could  talk  no 
manner  of  English,  but  he  tried  on  his  chaff,  as  them 
!Mossoos  will  do.  He  takes  a orange  off  the  table,  and 
pokes  it  afront  of  me,  as  much  as  to  say,  ‘ There,  you 
beggar,  -what  do  you  think  of  that  for  a specimen  of  my 
country  ? ’ But  I wasn’t  going  to  be  beat  by  him,  so  I 
hold.s  up  a bit  of  the  loaf  to  show  him  that  I thought  it 
a deal  better  than  any  of  his  foreign  stuff.  And  then 
the  ugly  brute  got  vexed  at  that,  I suppose,  for  he  looks 
at  me  with  a grin,  and  holds  up  his  one  finger  to  jeer  at 
my  one  eye.  So  I _up  wdth  my  three  fingers,  and  told 
him  I’d  be  hanged  if  my  one  eye  Avasn’t  as  good  as  any 
three  of  his  ; and  then  I shook  my  fist  in  his  face,  and 
said  that  if  he  Avanted  to  come  on,  i Avas  his  man  for  a 
fi’-pun’-note.”  ’ — Macmillan.'’^ 

Garrick  Club.  FlTZHOPKlNS. 


cauoruiS. 

Lettees  de  la  Mere  Agnes  Aenauld. — In 
1858  two  volumes  were  published  under  this  title, 
^^avec  line  introduction  par  M.  Faugere.”  By 
whom  were  these  letters  collected  and  arranged  ? 
M.  Faugere  says  in  his  Introduction : — 

“ Parmi  les  personnes  avec  lesquelles  nos  travaux  sur 
Pascal  nous  ont  mit  en  relation,  il  en  est  une  pleine  de 
zHe  pour  tout  ce  qui  se  rattache  a la  memoire  de  Port- 
Koyal,  qui  a employe  plusieurs  annees  a rechercher  et  a 
transcrire  les  lettres  de  la  Mere  Agnes  de  Saint-Paul.” 

He  then  speaks  of  himself  as  in  some  measure  a 
guarantee  for  the  authenticity  of  the  letters,  and 
as  superintendiug  the  publication.  But  who  was 
the  person  whose  labours  he  thus  edited  ? 

S.  P.  Teegelles. 

ALBiE  CoEN^. — In  a Charter  of  Bertulf,  Edng 
of  Mercia,  mention  is  made  of  Bishop  Heaberht 
having  given,  ^‘a.d.  840,  duas  albas  comas  in  iiii 
libras  ” to  make  up  certain  payments.  (Kemble, 
Cod.  Dip.  Ang.  Sax.  vol.  ii.  p.  8.)  As  they  are 
mentioned  with  gold  rings  and  silver  dishes,  they 
must  have  been  of  value.  In  the  treasury  of 
York  there  is  preserved  a white  horn,  and  I have 
found  it  noted  that  chalices  could  not  be  made  of 
the  horns  of  oxen  j so  that  one  would  imagine 
that  this  material  must  have  been  valued  by  our 
Saxon  ancestors.  I shall  be  glad  to  have  some 
light  thrown  on  the  matter.  A.  E.  S. 

Mr.  Ceoet.  — Hudson,  the  dwarf,  when  in  at- 
tendance upon  Henrietta  Maria  in  France,  shot  in 
a duel  a Mr.  Croft  or  Crofts.  Was  this  person 
any  relation  to  Cecilia  Croft,  one  of  the  maids  of 
honour  to  the  same  queen,  and  afterwards  the  first 
vdfe  of  Tom  Killigrew  ? J.  B. 

Edyllts  BE.” — This  expression  occurs  in  a 
line  of  a MS.  book  of  Courtesy  for  Children,  about 
to  be  edited  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Furnivall,  for  the  Early 
English  Text  Society.  ^H^ernythe  thys  boke  that 
3"S  called  Ddyllys  The  corresponding  passage 
in  another  MS.  is  — 

“ And  therfore,  chyldi-en,  for  cliaryte 
Louyth  this  boke  though  yt  lytil  be.” 

Can  any  reader  of  & Q.”  explain  or  give  a 
guess  at  the  meaning  of  Ddyllys  he  ? Q. 

Rev.  Thomas  Gibson.  — I have  just  become 
possessed  of  a small  volume,  of  which  I transcribe 
the  title-page  : — 

“ The  Blessing  of  a Good  King.  Delivered  in  Eight 
Sermons  A^pon  the  storie  of  the  Queene  of  the  South,  her 
Avords  to  Salomon,  magnifying  the  gouernment  of  his 
familie  and  kingdome.  By  Thomas  Gibson,  Minister. 
Eccles.  x.  17  : Blessed  art  thou,  6 Land,  AA-hen  thy  King 
is  the  sonne  of  Nobles.  At  London : Printed  by  Tho: 
Creede,  for  Arthur  Johnson,  DAvellipg  at  the  signe  of  the 
White  Horse  in  Paul’s  Church-yard,  1614.” 

I wish  to  know  all  I can  about  the  book  and 
j the  author,  whose  name  I cannot  find  in  the  new 
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edition  of  Lowndes  or  in  any  biographical  dic- 
tionary. There  are  two  dedications  j one  to  Lord 
Harington,  and  one  to  the  mayor  and  corporation 
of  Coventry.  J.  C.  Witton. 

Bath. 

Gruino’s  Bacchus  and  Aeiadne.” — It  is  re- 
lated of  the  poet  Eogers  that  he  called  upon  a 
friend,  by  whom  he  was  shown  a picture  painted 
by  Guido.  The  subject  was  Bacchus  and  Ari- 
adne.” With  the  female  figure  they  were  de- 
lighted, but  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Bacchus  resembled  a robust  young  bricklayer. 
Pitying  Ariadne’s  fortune  in  being  always  in  such 
society,  they  determined  to  separate  them,  and 
therefore  cut  the  picture  in  half.  What  is  the 
title  of  the  book  where  this  or  a similar  anecdote 
occurs?  T.  W.  W. 

^^Heukion’s  Logakithms.”  — This  is  a very 
rare  book  indeed.  I have  the  late  Prof.  Schu- 
macher’s copy  before  me.  They  are  10-figure 
logs,  with  the  difference  printed  below  each,  but 
without  any  point.  It  is  8vo,  Paris,  1626.  I add 
a (luery,  Why  does  the  Museum  Catalogue  sug- 
gest a doubt  as  to  the  books  ascribed  commonly  to 
Heurion  and  Herigone  really  belonging  to  those 
authors,  but  that  they  were  written  by  Clement 
Cyriaque  de  Mangin,  of  whom  I can  find  no  other 
mention  ? 

I take  this  opportunity  of  mentioning  that  Mr. 
Pilipowski  has  translated  Napier’s  book,  and 
printed  the  canon  precisely  as  it  stands  in  the  first 
edition.  W.  Davis. 

Hymn.  — Sol  preeceps  rapitur,  proxima  nox 
adest,”  The  sun  is  sinking  fast,  the  daylight  dies. 
Is  this  hymn  taken  from  a Breviary  P I cannot 
find  it  in  More’s  collection.  What  is  its  origin, 
date,  &c.?  H.  A.  W. 

New  University  Club. 

Jolly  as  Sandboys.” — What  is  the  origin  of 
this  common  saying  ? E.  K. 

Bishop  Manningham’s  Monument. — Is  there 
any  printed  copy  of  the  monumental  inscription 
to  Thomas  Manningham,  Bishop  of  Chichester, 
and  Lector  of  St,  Andrew’s,  Holborn,  who  died 
1722  ? It  is  over  the  north  gallery  of  that  church, 
and  quite  illegible,  and  is  mentioned  as  being  so 
by  Malcolm  in  his  Londinium  Redivivum.  If  it 
has  never  been  printed,  is  there  a copy  in  MS.  ? 

G.  E.  A. 

Family  oe  Meade,  Mede,  ok  Medd,  co.  York. 
Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  — 

1.  Where  the  fullest  genealogies  of  the  old 
families  of  Meade  or  Mede,  of  Somersetshire, 
Essex,  &c.,  are  to  be  found  ? 

2.  What  is  the  •connection  of  the  Meades  of 
Ireland  (Clanwilliam  Peerage)  with  the  above  ? 

3.  What  is  known  as  to  the  connection  of  the 
above  with  a family  which  appears  in  the  North 


Riding  of  York  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century  with  the  names  of  Meade,  Mede,  Med, 
Mead,  or  Medd,  the  latter  finally  prevailing  for 
the  most  part  ? Single  docimients  of  that  date  give 
four  or  five  spellings  of  the  name  within  a few 
lines.  The  chief  localities  mentioned  are  Old 
Malton,  and  Lastingham,  and  Rosedale. 

Ubi  Lapsus. 

Medih:val  Bell-eoundee. — I am  informed  by 
a friend  at  Leicester  that  at  All  Saints’  Church  in 
that  town  there  is  a large  stone  buried  under  the 
pavement  bearing  an  inscription  relating  to  the 
bells,  and  John  de  Stafibrde,  their  founder,  one  of 
whose  bells  still  remains  there.  Information  re- 
specting the  above  inscription  would  be  very  ac- 
ceptable. J.  T.  E. 

The  College,  Hurstpierpoint. 

Powell,  etc.  : Portraits.  — Can  any  of  your 
numerous  readers  throw  any  light  on  a painting 
answering  the  following  description? — Form,  ob- 
long ; size,  six  feet  by  five  j landscape  ] cen- 
tre figure,  full-length  of  a naval  officer,  about 
twenty-eight,  with  MS.  in  his  right  hand.  On 
his  right  a gentleman  seated  on  a bank,  also  with 
MS.  in  hand;  and  behind  him  a figure  leaning 
forward  listening  to  the  conversation.  On  the  left 
a gentleman  very  like  Garrick,  in  a blue  suit;  on  the 
extreme  left,  evidently  Poivell  the  actor,  and  cer- 
tainl}'-  painted  by  the  same  hand  that  painted  the 
portrait  of  him  now  in  the  Garrick  Club.  The 
figures  are  all  full-length,  and  in  the  costume  of 
the  middle  of  the  last  century.  G.  E. 

Precedence. — I am  anxious  to  ascertain  which 
ecclesiastical  officer  may  claim  the  precedence,  an 
Honorary  Prebendary  or  a Rural  Dean  ? 

CONEUSUS. 

Pragmatic  Sanction.”  — By  what  rule  have 
the  treaties  known  as  Pragmatic  Sanctions  re- 
ceived that  name  ? If  the  name  expresses,  as  I 
understand  it,  an  agreement  on  inrportant  points, 
with  reference  to  TTpay/nara  “ affairs  ” of  distin- 
guished importance,  surely  there  have  been  several 
European  treaties  of  quite  as  great  consequence 
as  any  of  those  which  have  the  above  title. 

S.  H.  M. 

John  Search.  — Who,  under  this  pseudonym, 
wrote  Considerations  on  the  Law  of  Libel,  London, 
1833,  reviewed  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  Jan. 
1834  ? Cyril. 

Stop-hounds.  — The  Spectator  (No.  116)  tells 
us  that  — 

“ Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  being  at  present  too  old  for 
fox-hunting,  to  keep  himself  in  action,  has  disposed  of  his 
beagles,  and  got  a pack  of  stop-hounds.  What  these  want 
in  speed  he  endeavours  to  make  amends  for  b}^  the  deep- 
ness of  their  mouths,  and  the  variety  of  their  notes,”  &c. 
What  is  the  hound  here  meant  ? 

John  W.  Bone,  B.A. 
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Trial  at  Oxford. — The  Gentlemam^ s Magazine 
for  1752  (yoI.  xxii.)  contains  on  p,  126  a letter 
hearing  on  the  trial  of  Miss  Blandy  for  the  murder 
of  her  father.  The  writer  exposes  the  absurdity 
of  representing  each  succeeding  murder  as  the 
most  cruel  and  astonishing  that  ever  was  hepd 
of,  and  he  cites  several  recent  murders,  exceeding 
or  equalling  in  horror  that  for  which  Miss  Blandy 
was  executed.  Amongst  others  he  mentions  the 
following : — 

‘‘  The  criminal  was  a young  gentlewoman  whose  lover 
refused  to  marry  her  unless  she  had  the  full  sum  that  her 
father  should  leave  at  his  death.  The  old  gentleman  was 
murdered  with  a hill  or  hatchet,  as  he  went  into  his  gar- 
den one  snowy  morning.  His  son’s  shoes  were  found 
bloody,  and,  upon  comparing,  fitted  exactly  the  marks  in 
the  snow.  In  short,  he  was  tried  and  executed.  The 
sister,  who  committed  the  murder,  languished  some  time 
in  great  misery,  having  missed  her  lover,  who  refused 
to  marry  with  one  whose  brother  had  been  convicted  of  so 
horrid  a crime.  At  her  death  she  confessed  the  whole 
fact,  that  she  took  her  brother’s  shoes  from  his  bed-side, 
and  put  them  on,  followed  her  father  out,  and  when  she 
had  perpetrated  the  murder,  replaced  the  shoes  again.  She 
was  tried  at  Oxford  assizes,  but  the  time  I have  forgot.” 

Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  me  wliether  such  a 
case  was  really  tried,  and  if  so  where  an  account 
of  it  can  he  found  ? V.  S.  D. 

Turxixg  to  the  West  whex  sixgixg  ix 
Church. — Can  any  of  the  readers  in  N.  & Q.” 
explain  the  reason  why  the  giving  out  of  a hymn 
or  psalm  in  church  should  he  the  signal  for  the 
whole  congregation  to  turn  towards  the  west? 
From  my  own  experience  I know  the  custom  pre- 
vails in  Somersetshire,  Wiltshire,  and  Butland- 
ghire.  M.  A.  E. 


tDith 


Richard  Coeur  de  Liox  : Edward  the  Black 
Prixce  : Hotspur. — Can  any  of  your  correspon- 
dents inform  me  — 

1.  Where  is  to  he  found  the  earliest  record  of 
the  sobriquet  Coeur  de  Lion”  applied  to  Richard 
I.  P 

2.  The  earliest  authentic  record  of  the  gallant 
son  of  Edward  III.  being  called  the  “Black 
Prince  ” ? 

3.  The  Jirst  recorded  instance  of  the  famous  Sir 
Henry  Percy  being  styled  “ Hotspur  ” ? Miles. 


[1.  “ Richard,  that  robb’d  the  Lion  of  his  heart. 

And  fought  the  holy  wai's  in  Palestine,” 
appears  to  have  been  first  styled  Coeur  de  Lion  by  the 
author  of  the  old  romance,  Richard  Coer  de  Lion,  printed 
in  Weber’s  Metrical  Romances,  ii.  1278,  in  which  we 
read  (p.  45)  that,  after  Richard  had  torn  out  and  eaten 


the  heart  of  the  lion  sent  to  destroy  him,  the  King  of  Ger- 
many exclaimed  — 

“ I wis,  as  I understande  can, 

This  is  a devyl  and  no  man. 

That  has  my  stronge  lyoun  slawe, 

And  harte  out  of  his  bodv  drawe, 


And  has  it  eeten  with  good  wjdle,  < 

He  may  be  called  by  ryght  skylle 
King — and  crystenyd  off  most  renoune, 

Stronge  Rychard  Coer  de  Lyoun.” 

From  this  romance,  probably,  the  storj*  and  name  have 
crept  into  some  of  the  old  Chroniclers. 

2.  We  cannot  say  when  the  son  of  Edward  III.  was 
first  styled  the  Black  Prince,  but  we  wiU  direct  our  coi’- 
respondent  to  the  quaint  reason  which  Fuller,  in  his 
Worthies,  iii.  9 (ed.  1840),  gives  for  the  name,  who  tells 
us  he  was  “ not  so  called  from  his  complexion,  which  was 
fair  enough  (save  when  sunburnt  in  his  Spanish  expedi- 
tion) ; not  from  his  conditions,  which  were  courteous  (the 
constant  attender  of  valour) ; but  from  his  achievements, 
dismal  and  black  as  they  appeared  to  the  eyes  of  his  ene- 
mies, whom  he  constantly  overcame.” 

3.  We  recollect  no  earlier  authority  than  Holinshed  for 
the  name  of  Hotspur.  He  tells  us  in  his  History  of  Scot- 
land (p.  240),  “ This  Harry  Percy  was  surnamed  for  his 
often  prichbig,  Henry  Hotspur,  as  one  that  seldom  times 
rested  if  there  were  anie  service  to  be  done  abroad.”] 

“Rodxet  Triujiphaxt.”  — Who  is  the  author 
of  a caricature,  dated  May  31,  1782,  entitled 
“ Rodney  Triumphant,  or  Admiral  Lee- Shore  in 
the  Dumps”  ? Count  de  Grasse,  or  his  represen- 
tative, is  delivering  his  sword  to  Rodney,  and 
laying  the  French  flag  at  his  feet.  On  the  left 
are  Fox,  and  others  of  the  ministry,  venting  their 
chagrin  at  Rodney’s  success.  Two  persons  are 
advancing,  arm  in  arm : one  of  whom  is  saying, 
“ Ha  ! ha ! ha ! new  measures,  send  a pig  to  super- 
sede a lion,” — obviously  an  allusion  to  Admiral 
Pigott ; and  the  other,  apparently  Lord  North,  is 
saying,  “ Ha ! ha ! ha ! behold  Augustus  y®  27*'^.” 
What  is  the  meaning  of  this  last  ? Against  the 
wall,  in  the  backgroimd,  is  the  representation  of  a 
ship  bottom  upwards  j and  the  inscription  “27‘^ 
July,  Gloria”;  and  below  the  ship  is  the  word 
“Rusty,”  and  the  figure  of  an  axe.  What  does 
this  mean  ? A.  P. 

[The  print  is  one  of  Gillray’s  early  works.  This  must 
have  been  a republication,  as  Mrs.  Deechay,  on  the  30th 
May,  advertises  that  the  plate  was  worn  out,  but  it 
would  be  republished  the  next  day  vdth  some  alterations. 
The  companions  of  Fox  are  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and 
Lord  Keppel.  The  two  advancing  are  Lord  Sandwich 
and  Lord  North,  who  points  towards  Augustus  Lord  Kep- 
pel, called  the  27th,  in  allusion  to  July  27,  1778,  when 
Keppel  acquired  the  nickname  of  Admiral  Lee-Shore, 
because  he  assigned  that  as  one  reason  for  not  renewing 
the  engagement.  (See  Despatches.)  The  ship  is  in  an 
escutcheon.  The  date,  July  27,  refers  to  the  above  en- 
gagement, which,  notvrithstanding  his  acquittal,  made 
him  exceedingly  unpopular.  If  the  axe  had  been  em- 
ployed in  chopping  off  his  head  on  that  occasion,  it  would 
not  have  become  rusty.  “ By  Jove,”  over  the  coronet, 
implies  that  it  was  not  bestowed  by  the  ministers,  but  by 
Jove.] 
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The  First  Lord  Holland.  — Can  you  tell  me 
wlietlier  Henry  Fox,  first  Lord  Holland,  wlien 
Paymaster-General,  was  a defaulter?  And  wlie- 
tlier his  executor,  Mr.  Powell,  was  compelled  to 
restore  over  200,000/.  in  liquidation  of  part  of  the 
deficit?  , , J.  H.  S. 

[It  is  true  that  Lord  Holland,  when  filling  the  lucra- 
tive post  of  Paymaster  of  the  Forces,  was  boldly  accused 
of  peculating  enormously.  In  an  address  from  the  City 
of  London,  he  was  termed  “ the  public  defaulter  of  un- 
accounted millions and  although  the  charge  conveyed 
b}^  the  citizens’  phrase  was  preposterous,  it  is  quite  clear 
that  Henry  Fox  rendered  the  perquisites  of  his  office 
enormous,  by  means  which  were  not  always  strictly 
honourable.  While  Mr.  Fox  was  in  office  he  made  Mr. 
John  Powell  one  of  the  clerks  in  the  pay-office,  where 
through  interest  he  rose  to  be  cashier,  and  likewise  pos- 
sessed the  lucrative  post  of  secretary  and  registrar  to 
Chelsea  Hospital.  On  the  death  of  Lord  Holland  he  was 
left,  together  with  Charles  James  Fox,  executor  to  that 
nobleman,  the  active  part  of  which  trust  was  solely  left 
to  him.  The  Commissioners  of  Accounts  finding  that 
Lord  Holland  had  retained  from  the  public  the  immense 
suin  of  200,000/.,'  ordered  Mr.  Powell,  as  executor,  to 
pay.  in  the  principal  to  the  treasury,  with  which  he 
reluctantly  complied.  This  so  much  aflected  his  spirits, 
that,  on  May  26,  1783,  he  committed  suicide  at  his  resi- 
dence in  Bennet  Street,  St.  James’s.  Consult  the  Fourth, 
Fifth,  and  Sixth  Reports  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public 
Accounts,  and  the  Annual  Register,  xxv.  309,  xxviii.  288, 
and  Appendix,  p.  175.] 

Mrs.  Turton.  — In  Boswell's  Johnson  (i.  97, 
edit.  1835)  it  is  said  Johnson  wrote  some  ama- 
tory verses  to  Miss  Hickman  playing  on  the  spinet. 
Can  a copy  of  these  verses  he  obtained  ? A fur- 
ther note  falls  into  an  egregious  mistake  by  sup- 
posing Miss  Hickman  was  the  daughter  of  the 
friendly  schoolmaster  at  Stourbridge,”  whose 
Christian  name  was  John.  Miss  Hickman  was 
the  daughter  of  Walter  Hickman,  Esq.  (who  was 
grandson  of  Sir  William  Hickman,  Bart.),  a gen- 
tleman of  considerable  estate.  She  married  Dr. 
Turton  of  Birmingham,  and  they  were  the  parents 
of  Dr.  John  Turton  of  Brasted  Park,  Kent,  physi- 
cian to  his  late  Majesty  George  IV. 

Enquirendo. 

[Dr.  Johnson’s  lines  “ To  Miss  Hickman”  are  printed 
in  Johnson’s  Works,  i.  136,  published,  by  Pickering  in 
1825.  It  is  stated  in  a note,  that  “ these  lines,  which 
have  been  communicated  by  Dr.  Turton,  son  to  Mrs. 
Turton,  the  lady  to  whom  they  are  addressed  by  her 
maiden  name  of  Hickman,  must  have  been  written,  at 
least,  as  early  as  1734,  as  that  was  the  j’-ear  of  her  mar- 
riage. At  how  much  earlier  a period  of  Dr.  Johnson’s  life 
they  might  have  been  written,  is  not  known.”] 


THE  LAST  GREAT  LITERARY  FORGERY : THE 

FABRICATED  LETTERS  OF  MARIE  ANTOI- 
NETTE. 

S.  viii.  141,  212^  ix.  19,  100,  180.) 

At  variance  with  the  most  familiar  facts  of  his- 
tory and  the  plainest  conclusions  of  common  sense,, 
the  credulity  with  which,  in  common  with  The 
Times,  The  Athenceum,  Fraser’s  Magazine,  and 
The  Spectator,  the  Saturday  Review  accepted  and 
endorsed  as  valuable  contributions  to  the  inner 
life  of  the  Bevolution  these  worthless  and  auda- 
cious forgeries,  it  has,  in  a recent  number  (Fe- 
bruary 10th)  thought  it  advisable  to  repudiate. 
That  documents  obviously  spurious  should  have 
found  acceptance  in  every  journal  save  our  own — 
that  noticed  their  publication — reflects  but  little 
lustre  on  English  criticism.  Two  exceptions,  how- 
ever, to  the  general  chorus  of  recognition  pretty 
accurately  expressed  the  real  value  of  the  work. 
Neither  the  Edinburgh  Review  nor  the  Quartet'ly 
bestowed  the  slightest  notice  on  its  revelations, 
which,  had  they  been  presumptively  authentic,, 
they  would,  from  their  curious  historical  character, 
unquestionably  have  done.  The  Quarterly  may, 
perhaps,  have  reserved  its  comments  for  the  pub- 
lication of  Professor  Sybel’s  forthcoming  History 
of  the  French  Revolution,  long  announced  in  Mr. 
Murray’s  list.  But  the  Edinburgh  has  no  such 
reason  for  its  silence ',  and  the  indifference  of  the 
two  great  organs  of  historical  criticism  may  be 
considered  significant  of  the  estimate  they  place 
upon  the  work  and  its  apocryphal  revelations. 

The  publication  by  Professor  Von  Sybel  of  an 
exhaustive  paper  in  the  Revue  Moderne  of  De- 
cember last  on  the  letters  of  Marie  Antoinette, 
put  forth  by  MM.  Hunolstein  and  De  Conches, 
aft'ording  the  Saturday  Review  a convenient  op- 
portunity for  retracting  its  premature  recognition 
of  the  letters,  it  now  with  edifying  zeal,  but  some- 
what sounder  judgment,  professes  its  conversion 
to  the  view,  propounded  in  these  papers  immedi- 
ately on  the  appearance  of  the  alleged  letters  — 
that  the  correspondence  is  simply,  to  use  its  own 
words,  ^^one  of  those  clever  forgeries  for  which 
Paris  has  always  been  famous.”  How  the  alleged 
originals,  not  two  or  three,  but  a long  consecutive 
series,  of  private  letters  from  a Queen  to  her  nearest 
relations,  an  empress,  an  emperor,  an  archduchess, 
letters  of  the  most  intimate  and  confidential  kind, 
could  have  found  their  way  from  Maria  Theresa’s 
portfolio  into  the  market,  it  is  “ staggered  to  con- 
ceive,” and,  as  neither  M.  De  Hunolstein  nor  M. 
De  Conches  has,  it  appears,  though  publicly  chal- 
lenged, afforded  the  least  hint  respecting  the  chan- 
nels through  which  these  alleged  autographs  have 
passed  into  their  hands  or  into  those  of  the  per- 
sons from  whom  they  obtained  them,  the  reviewer 
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is  fairly  driven,  by  these  and  other  discrepancies 
equally  insurmountable,  to  the  conclusion  that 
“ these  papers  are  neither  originals  or  draughts  in 
the  Queen’s  own  hand,  nor  are  they  honest  copies.” 
To  a paper  which  professes  a papal  infallibility  in 
its  judgments  upon  every  topic,  we  should  have 
thought  these  considerations  would  have  suggested 
themselves  before  accepting  the  work  as  authentic, 
instead  of  waiting  till  the  wiser  judgment  and 
sounder  scholarship  of  others  had  shown  that  its 
pretensions  were  an  imposture  and  its  revelations 
a farce. 

Marie  Antoinette,  when  she  entered  France,  a 
pretty,  frivolous  girl  of  fifteen,  just  released  from 
the  nursery,  having  about  as  much  acquaintance 
with  literary  composition  as  the  Irish  gentleman 
who  declared  that  reading  and  writing  were  the 
only  parts  of  his  education  that  had  been  neg- 
lected— that  she  could  in  1770,  or  for  long  after- 
wards (if  at  any  time)  have  written  the  sparkling, 
well-expressed,  sagacious  letters  attributed  to  her 
by  MM.  Hunolstein  and  De  Conches,  we  de- 
nounced as  incredible,  if  not  impossible,  immedi- 
ately they  appeared.  And  that  opinion  is  con- 
firmed by  Professor  Von  Sybel’s  inspection  of  the 
apocryphal  documents  themselves.  Deprived  by 
her  mother’s  neglect  of  the  barest  elements  of 
education,  when  Marie  Antoinette  first  went  to 
France,  she  could  hardly  scrawl  legibly,  and  the 
badness  and  want  of  improvement  in  her  hand- 
writing are  — most  unreasonably  on  her  part  — a 
frequent  subject  of  expostulation  in  her  mother’s 
letters.  She  improved  in'  time  from  the  school- 
girl pothooks  with  w*hich  she  set  out,  to  a hand, 
anything  but  tolerable  even  at  the  best,  but  at  last 
with  something  of  a regular  character.  But  in 
the  Hunolstein  and  De  Conches’  collection,  says 
Professor  Von  Sybel,  all  the  letters  are  written  in 
exactly  the  same  hand  from  1770  to  1780,  and  this 
hand  is  that  which  is  found  in  the  letters  belonging 
to  the  later  years  of  Marie  Antoinette.  That  the 
Queen  could  liave  written  one  day  in  pothooks,  and 
the  next  week  in  the  formal  hand  of  twenty  j-ears 
later,  to  go  back  again  to  her  pothooks  in  a suc- 
ceeding letter,  the  Saturday  JRevieiu  considers  as 
effectually  disposing 'of  the  question  as  regards 
the  alleged  autographs.  Such  letters  as  really 
emanated  from  the  queen,  or  rather  were  sub- 
scribed in  her  name,  the  reviewer  is  disposed  to 
account  for  as  they  were  originally  disposed  of  by 
us — that  they  were  reallj^  composed  and  written 
not  by  butyb;*  her  by  the  Abbe  de  Vermont:  — 

“ We  know  that  in  those  days  secretaries  did  a great 
deal  ot  their  masters’  work,  aifd  we  also  know  that  De 
always  at  her  elbow,  to  help  her  out  of  the 
difficulties  of  her  imperfect  education  ; and  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served that,  in  the  \ ienna  collection,  out  of  ninety-three 
of  the  Queen’s  letters,  _ only  thirty-seven  are  the  actual 
letters  in  her  handwriting ; the  rest  are  transcripts  copied 
by  th^e  Empress’s  secretary,  Fichler,  in  whose  hand  also 
are  the  draughts  of  the  Empress’s  own  letters.” 


The  mother  and  the  daughter  were  probably 
both  indebted  to  vicarious  aid  for  the  correspond- 
ence professedly  issuing  from  their  own  sponta- 
neous inspiration. 

“ Quale  solet  sylvis,  brumali  frigore,  viscum 
Fronde  virere  nova,  quod  non  sua  seminat  arbos.” 

Written  in  a hand  which,  it  is  proved  by  her 
autograph  letters  at  Vienna,  she  did  not  attain  till 
twenty  years  afterwards,  and  in  a style  which  she 
never  attained  at  all,  and  containing,  as  Professor 
Sybel  has  proved  by  the  closest  examination  of 
each  work,  not  a single  fact  of  which  the  ground 
is  not  to  be  found,  in  all  its  details,  either  in  the 
French  Gazette  of  the  time  or  in  Madame  Cam- 
pan,  the  judgment  which  the  Saturday  Reeieiu — 
echoing  merely  the  opinion  expressed  in  these  pages 
so  far  back  as  August  last — has  pronounced  on  these 
spurious  effusions  is  the  only  judgment  w'hich  an 
acquaintance  wdth  the  real  history  of  Marie  An- 
toinette and  the  various  memoirs  of  1770 — 1790 
w’ould  elicit  from  any  man  who  professes  to  lead 
the  world  in  the  domain  of  historic  criticism  — 

“ As  the  volumes  of  the  Comte  de  Hunolstein  and  SI. 
Eeuillet  de  Conches  noAV  stand,  it  is  clearly  impossible  to 
make  use  of  the  Queen’s  letters  which  they  contain  as 
materials  of  histor3\” 

C.  B.  H. 


“THE  BATTLE  OF  HAELAW.” 
s.  ix.  177.) 

The  ballad  or  poem  of  The  Battle  of  Harlaw 
alluded  to  by  J.  M.  is  now  generally  believed  to 
be  not  older  than  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
was  probably  composed  to  suit  a fine  old  tune  of 
the  same  name,  which  is  still  extant  neither  of 
them,  however,  being  in  the  same  measure  as 
most  of  the  genuine  old  ballads  or  ballad  tunes  of 
Scotland. 

It  is  known  that  a ballad  called  The  Battle  of 
Harlaw  ” w^as  sung  by  the  people  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  but  that  was  (probably  the  same  which 
appeared  in  ‘‘N.  &.  Q.”  some  months  back,  both 
the  words  and  tune  being  of  a more  ancient  stamp 
than  those  of  the  first-mentioned  composition. 
Amongst  others,  Lord  Hailes,  Sibbald,  the  com- 
piler of  the  Chronicle  of  Scottish  Poetry,  1802,  and 
Mr.  Pobert  Chambers,  pronounced  against  the  an- 
tiquity ascribed  by  Pinkerton  to  the  poem  cited 
by  J.  M. ; and  Mr.  JX.  Clyne,  in  the  Appendix  to 
his  Ballads  from  Scottish  History,  1863,  points  out 
the  closeness  with  which  it  adheres  to  the  account 
of  the  battle,  and  of  those  w^ho  took  part  in  it, 
given  in  Boece’s  History.  The  mistakes  and  omis- 
sions, which  are  numerous,  are  identical,  and  the 
narrative  totally  devoid  of  the  homely  and  pic- 
turesque touches  and  personal  allusions  which 
give  force  and  vigour  to  the  other  ballad  on  the 
same  subject,  or  to  the  Raid  of  the  Reid 
Squhair,”  which  appears  to  me  to  have  given  the 
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writer  of  this  poem  a pattern  wMcli  he  has  failed 
in  copying  with  vigour  or  success.  This  arose 
most  probably  from  having  no  materials  but  those 
derived  from  a dry  chronicle,  not  even  relieved  by 
the  traditions  he  might  have  collected  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  battle-field.  Regarding 
'^^King  Hary,”  Mr.  Clyne  remarks  : — 

“ It  has  been  rather  hastily  assumed  that  the  lines  — 

‘ Since  the  days  o’  auld  King  Hary, 

Sic  slaughter  was  not  heard  or  seen,’ 
must  refer  to  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  and  the  battle  of 
Plodden  (1513),  an  anachronism  too  absurd  to  have  been 
committed  by  any  one  writing  with  such  detail  on 
the  subject  of  Harlaw.  The  allusion  is  probably  to 
Henry  lY.  and  the  battle  of  Homildon  fought  in  1402, 
and  most  disastrous  to  the  Scots.  This  ‘ King  Haiy  ’ (so 
is  the  name  invariably  given  in  Bellenden’s  translation  of 
Boece)  died  in  1413,  two  years  after  Harlaw ; and  thus 
an  anachronism  still  exists  quite  sufficient  to  place  the 
poem  much  later  in  date  than  that  event,  apart  from  the 
mistakes  already  noticed.” 

I was  not  aware  until  I read  tbe  statement  of 
J.  M.  that  the  poem  was  known  to  have  been 
printed  so  far  back  as  1668,  but  that  is  quite  com- 
patible, of  course,  with  its  having  originated  in 
that  same  century.  C.  E.  D. 


EUTHEBFOIID  FAMILY. 

(2«d  S.  xii.  376.) 

Burke’s  Extinct  Peerage,  just  published,  contains 
a notice  of  Lord  Rutherford,  the  last  paragraph  of 
which  is  as  follows : — 

“Margaret  Rutherford,  only  sister  of  the  last  Lord 
Rutherford  named  in  the  limitation,  married  Charles, 
second  son  of  Sir  John  Scott  of  Ancrum,  and  left  one  son, 
John  Scott  of  Belford,  who  married  Marion  Baillie  of 
Ashestiel.  This  gentleman  was  engaged  in  the  rising  of 
1745,  and  did  not  set  up  a claim  to  the  peerage.  His  re- 
presentatives are  his  great  grandsons  Sir  Alexander 
Cockburn  Campbell,  Bart.,  and  John  Hood,  Esq.,  of  Stone- 
ridge,  CO.  Berwick  (by  double  descent),  and  his  great 
grandson  Sir  Stafford  Henry  Horthcote,  Bart.” 

It  appears  to  me  that  Margaret,  wife  of  Charles 
Scott,  was  more  probably  the  sister  of  Captain 
John  Rutherford,  who  voted  at  peers’  elections  as 
fifth  Lord  Rutherford,  than  of  the  three  brothers 
who  successively  bore  the  title  as  second,  third, 
and  fourth  without  dispute. 

Charles  Scott  left  three  daughters  besides  the 
son  J ohn  : Elizabeth,  from  whom  I am  descended, 
Mrs.  Ronald  and  Mrs.  Sinclair,  who  died  s.  p. 
I should  be  very  willing  to  regard  myself  as  akin 
to  the  Master  of  Ravenswood,”  who  is  supposed 
to  represent  the  last  Lord  Rutherford,  who  died 
in  1724  j and,  as  he  was  never  married,  the  de- 
scription in  the  “Bride  of  Lammermoor”  is  as 
applicable  to  him  as  other  characters  in  Walter 
Scott’s  works  to  their  originals but  it  will  require 
stronger  proofs  than  I possess  to  reconcile  my 
family  dates,  which  are  authentic,  with  the  ages 
and  time  of  death  of  the  three  brothers. 


John,  who  claimed  as  fifth  Lord,  died  in  1745, 
aged  sixty-two  5 and  his  son  Alexander  died  in 
1766.  Their  names  are  in  the  Scots’  peerages  of 
a hundred  years  ago. 

I have  undehiable  relics  of  John  Scott  and  his 
sister  Elizabeth.  One  of  the  daughters  of  the 
former  was  Mrs.  Cockburn,  from  whom  the  baronets 
above  mentioned  appear  to  have  descended,  as 
shown  in  Burke’s  Peerage  and  Baronage.  Charles 
Scott  was  said  to  have  been  engaged  in  the  rising 
of  1715.  I was  not  aware  that  his  son  had  been 
“ out  ” in  1745,  but  I know  that  he  was  agent  of 
one,  or  both  the  father  and  son,  who  are  men- 
tioned above  as  fifth  and  sixth  in  the  succession. 

L. 


THE  REVEREND  JONATHAN  BOUCHER. 

S.  ix.  75.) 

Me.  W.  Thoei^'etjky  has  added  ■ a mountain  to 
our  stock  of  words,  but  only  a “ridiculus  mus  ” 
to  our  extant  information  relative  to  this  fine  old 
Virginian  Royalist  and  profound  scholar.  Miss 
Maury,  a niece  I believe  of  the  celebrated  Abbe 
Maury,  wrote  me  some  years  ago  the  following 
letter,  which  contains,  I think,  more  facts  than 
a dozen  such  communications  as  Me.  Thoen- 
btjet’s  : — 

“ Mr.  Boucher  was  a most  inthuate  friend  of  my  grand- 
father, the  Rev.  James  Maury,  of  Fredericksville  parish, 
Albemarle  County,  Virginia. " He  went  to  see  him  as  a 
friend  and  pastor  when  he  was  on  his  death-bed,  and  ad- 
ministered the  Lord’s  Supper  to  him  for  the  last  time  in 
the  year  1769,  and  rode  100  miles  to  do  this,  and  see  him 
ere  he  died. 

“ Mr.  Boucher  and  my  father  were  also  great  friends. 
They  once  had  a slight  breach  in  consequence  of  the  dif- 
ferent views  they  took  of  the  justice  of  the  claims  of  the 
mother  country  to  obedience  from  the  colonies.  Never- 
theless, the  personal  friendship  continued  unabated.  My 
father  introduced  Mr.  Boucher  to  the  then  Abbe,  after- 
wards Cardinal,  Maury,  and  they  had  a literary  corre- 
spondence in  consequence  of  it. 

“ In  1838,  or  thereabouts,  the  Rev.  F.  L.  Hawks,  D.D., 
of  New  York,  published  the  second  volume  of  Contribu- 
tions to  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  United  States, 
being  the  History  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  State 
of  Maryland.  Dr.  Hawks  applied  to  my  father,  then  above 
90  years  old,  for  his  recollections  of  Mr.  Boucher,  as  one 
of  the  clergy  of  the  State  of  Maryland  before  the  revolu- 
tion, and  I wrote  down  for  him  what  he  related,  and  it 
forms  an  interesting  little  episode  in  the  history. 

“ I have  a print  of  Mr.  Boucher  framed,  and  hanging 
up  in  my  house  in  New  York.  When  my  father  was  very 
feeble,  at  the  age  of  93, 1 remember  his  desiring  to  have 
the  above-named  likeness  taken  down  and  brought  near 
to  him  to  look  at  it  once  more.” 

This  interesting  letter  from  the  daughter  of  the 
old  emigre  led  me  to  search  through  the  pages  of 
that  laborious  but  extremely  dull  book,  the  Rev. 
E.  L.  Hawks’s  Contributions  to  the  History  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States,  and  in  vol.  ii. 
p.  269,  I came  upon  the  following  passage  re- 
ferred to  by  my  correspondent  Miss  Maury : — 
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“ We  are  not  a^ya^e  when  Mr,  Boucher  came  to  America, 
but  it  was  before  1761,  as  in  that  year  the  vestry  of  Han- 
over parish.  King  George  county,  Virginia,  nominated 
him  to  the  rectorship  of  the  parish  before  he  was  in  orders. 
He  went  to  England,  and  was  ordained  26th  March, 
1762,  returned,  and  took  charge  of  the  parish  where  he 
remained  until  removed  to  that  of  Saint  Mary’s,  Caroline 
county,  Virginia.  When  Sir  Eobert  Eden  was  appointed 
governor  of  Maryland  in  1768,  Mr.  Boucher  was  appointed 
by  him  rector  of  St.  Anne’s,  Annapolis,  and  afterwards 
of  Queen  Anne’s,  Prince  George’s  county,  Maiyland,  fi’om 
which  he  was  ejected  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolu- 
tion in  1775,  and  returned  to  England.  In  1784  he  was 
presented  to  a small  living,  that  of  vicar  of  Epsom  in 
Surrey,  without  solicitation,  by  a distinguished  scholar 
who  then  knew  him  by  his  character  only.  Indeed  all 
the  livings  Mr.  Boucher  ever  held  were  freely  bestowed 
on  him  without  request  on  his  part.  In  1799  he  removed 
to  Carlisle,  where  he  resided  until  his  death  in  1804.* 

“ Mr.  Boucher  Avas  no  ordinary  man.  Possessed  of  a 
very  strong  mind,  highly  improA*ed  by  cultiA’ation,  he  ex- 
hibited the  graces  of  accomplished  scholai'ship,  and  clothed 
his  thoughts  in  language  alike  vigorous  and  eloquent. 
His  piety  wa§  of  the  good  old-fashioned  solid  character, 
that  exhibited  itself  in  a consistent  Christian  life  : it  was 
the  religion  that  Avears  well.  He  was  not  wanting  in 
zeal  and  ferAmur,  but  he  thought  more  of  holiness  of  con- 
duct than  of  anything  else.  We  haA'e  before  us  many  of 
his  letters  written  to  friends,  in  the  freedom  of  affectionate 
confidence — hastily  written  too ; and  yet  there  is  not  one 
of  them  that  might  not  be  pubhshed  just  as  it  is,  and  do 
credit  to  the  author’s  mind.  But  what  is  better  yet, 
eA'ery  one  of  them  would  do  still  greater  credit  to  his 
heart.  It  is  impossible  to  read  them,  and  not  perceiA^e 
that  the  author  is  a thoroughly  honest  man. 

“He  formed  his  opinions  calmly,  and  expressed  them 
frankly  and  fearlessly.  He  was  opposed  to  the  Americans 
in  the  Arar  of  the  reA'olution  ; he  was  conscientious  in  his 
opposition ; it  cost  him  all  he  had  in  the  world.  His  pro- 
perty w'as  confiscated,  his  person  proscribed,  he  was  ob- 
liged to  flee  for  safety.  Yet,  in  these  letters  of  which 
we  have  spoken,  there  is  a beautiful  spirit  of  candour,  and 
eA’en  of  kindly  feeling  towards  our  country  and  country- 
men. He  never  lost  his  interest  in  either.  The  church 
in  America  was  to  the  last  near  his  heart.  Strong^  at- 
tached to  the  best  men  among  the  clergy,  he  continued 
his  correspondence  with  them  after  political  coiiAuilsions 
had  separated  him  from  them  for  OA'er.  Seabury,  Chand- 
ler, and  White  were  all  his  friends ; the  two  former  regu- 
lar correspondents. 

“When  the  political  horizon  began  to  darken  with 
clouds,  Mr.  Boucher  preached  a series  of  sermons  in  which 
he  sought  to  enforce  that  course  of  policy  AA'hich  accorded 
in  his  A’iew  with  the  Christian  duty  of  a citizen.  He  was 
too  calm  an  obseiwer  for  the  times,  for  he  blamed  both  the 
mother  country  and  the  colonies.  These  sennons  he  was 
afterwards  induced  to  publish  in  England,  when  the  hor- 
rors of  the  French  Kevolution  began  to  startle  Europe. 
They  were  an  argument  for  good  order,  and  Avere  not  in- 
appropriate to  ^ the  period  of  their  appearance.  This 
A'olume  he  dedicated  to  Gen.  Washington,  whom  he  had 
knoAA’n,  and  whose  character  he  could  appreciate.  It 
must  be  confessed  he  undertook  a delicate  task.  An 
aA'owed  Eoyalist,  it  was  a difficult  Avork  to  dedicate  a 
book  like  his  to  him  Avho  had  conducted  the  armies  of  his 
countiy  against  royal  authority,  and  afterwards  adminis- 
tered its  gOA'ernment  as  fii'st  President  of  the  United  States. 
He  acquitted  himself  of  it  with  consummate  dignity. 
There  is  not  Arithin  the  compass  of  the  English  language 

* “Letters  funiished  the  author  bv  James  Mauiw, 
Esq.” 


anything  in  the  form  of  dedication  more  manly  and  grace- 
ful. It  is  a model,  conA’eyiug  the  sentiments  of  an  honest 
mind,  in  the  courteous  and  polished  phraseology  of  a 
gentleman  and  scholar ; it  rises  far  aboA’e  the  meanness 
of  servility,  and  yet  aAmids  the  vulgarity  of  rudeness. 
The  reader  will  forgiA’e  us  (for  we  confess  we  honour  the 
memory  of  J onathan  Boucher)  if  we  follow  the  impulse  of 
our  feeiings  in  presenting  an  extract. 

“ And  how  did  Georg|  Washington  receive  this  ? Was 
there  more  than  one  mode  in  which  such  a man  as  George 
Washington  could  receive  it  ? Xo.  He  appreciated  at  its 
true  worth  the  respect  of  a man,  who  proA^ed  that  he  had 
independence  enough  to  respect  himself.  He  returned  a 
very  handsome  letter  to  ]\Ir.  Boucher,  thanking  him  for 
his  dedication,  and,  while  he  could  not  approve  eA’ery 
sentiment  in  the  book,  he  could  yet  respect  the  author 
‘ as  a man  of  principle,  for  Avhom  he  entertained  no  un- 
friendly sentiment.’ 

“Nothing  AA’as  more  remarkable  in  the  character  of  Mr. 
Boucher’s  mind  than  the  clear  Ausioii  he  seemed  to  have 
into  the  future.  It  AA^as  the  result  of  a habit  of  reflecting 
on  the  past,  added  to  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
human  nature.  Vrell  read  in  histoiy,  he  often  saw  in 
passing  eA^ents,  that  for  AA^hich  he  found  a precedent  in  the 
records  of  former  ages ; and  hence  his  anticipations  of 
coming  eA’ents  might,  to  the  supeiricial  obseiwer,  some- 
times almost  assume  the  character  of  prediction.  A 
striking  instance  of  this  is  afforded  in  the  preface  to  his 
book,  where  he  ventures  to  mark  out  the  probable  course 
of  France  at  the  time  when  her  reA'olutionary  hell-hounds 
had  just  tasted  their  first  drop  of  human  blood,  and  Na- 
poleon AAras  but  a soldier  of  fortune.  He  thus  speaks  : ‘ Of 
the  first-born,  in  direct  lineal  succession,  of  a numerous 
progeny  of  revolutions,  of  Avhich  that  of  America  pro- 
mises to  be  the  prolific  parent — I mean  the  reAmlution  of 
France — I feel  I hardly  haA’e  a heart  to  speak,  bemg  over- 
awed by  the  enormity  of  its  guilt,  and  the  immensity  of 
danger  Avith  which  it  threatens  the  world.  Like  the  an- 
cient legalised  banditti  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  the 
French  aauII  probably  support  their  monstrous  armies  by 
leAymg  a tribute  on  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  But  A’en- 
geance  shall  at  last  OA’ertake  France.  Polybius,  in  the 
beginning  of  his  sixth  book,  obseiwes  that,  from  an  atten- 
tive reA’iew  of  past  eA’ents,  “ it  would  be  no  hard  task  to 
deA’ise  some  foresight  into  the  future,  so  that  a man  may 
speak  AA’ith  some  assurance  concerning  those  things  which 
must  hereafter  happen.”  The  future  state  of  France 
Polybius  .seems  very  explicitly  to  haA’e  foretold,  there 
haA’iug  neA’er  yet  been  a dominatio  plebis,  or  popular 
tyranny,  whichVas  not  at  last  followed  by  the  arbitrary 
government  of  a single  person.  After  spreading  confusion 
and  desolation  all  oA’er  Europe,  and  deluging  it  with 
blood;  after  putting  back  their  oaa’ii  countiy  at  least  a 
century,  checking  CA’eiy  A’aluable  improA’ement  in  arts 
and  sciences,  and  miserably  diminishing  its  population, 
this  disturbed  people  will  at  length  find  safety  and  peace 
once  more  in  a monarchy.  Their  interregnum  may  be 
longer  or  shorter  than  that  of  England  was,  a thousand 
circumstances  of  which  no  human  penetration  can  take 
cognizance  may  hasten  or  may  protract  that  happy 
period;  the  only  conjecture  AA’hich  I presume  to  offer  on 
the  subject  AA'ith  any  confidence  is,  that  some  time  or  other 
there  AA'ill  assuredly  be  a restoration.’ 

“ The  man  whose  keen  vision  could  thus  scan  events, 
hidden  in  the  AA’omb  of  the  future,  possessed  more  than 
ordinary  penetration  and  sagacity. 

“ After  Mr.  Boucher’s  return  to  England  he  employed 
his  leisure  moments  for  more  than  fourteen  years  upon  a 
Avoi’k  of  great  erudition,  and,  if  eA’er  destined  to  see  the 
light,  certain  to  place  him  in  the  highest  rank  as  a philo- 
logist. This  was  a Glossary  of  Obsolete  and  Provincial 
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Words  ‘ designed  as  a Supplement  to  Dr.  Johnson’s  Diction- 
arj^’  and  not  unworthy  of  its  companion.  Mr.  Boucher, 
in  a letter  to  a friend,  thus  describes  his  plan  ; ‘ Many  of 
the  elements  of  our  language,  though  lost  elsewhere,  ap- 
pear to  me  to  be  preserved  in  the  dialects  of  our  pro- 
vinces. These  have  never  yet  been  explored  or  considered 
with  ^ any  tolerable  degree  either  of  industry  or  skill. 
This  is  what  I am  now  attempting  to  do,  and  accordingly 
with  infinite  pains  I have  collected  a vast  mass  of  terms, 
in  use  only  or  chiefly  among  the  peasantry  of  the  remote 
counties  in  the  West  and  North  of  England,  but  princi- 
pally in  Scotland.  These  I illustrate  by  quotations  from 
sundry  old  authors  little  known  ; and  from  provincial 
writers,  and  then  trace  the  term  to  its  source,  through  many 
of  the  windings  in  the  cognate  languages  of  the  North  of 
Europe.’  * 

“We  know  not  how  far  Mr.  Boucher  proceeded  in  this 
work,  but  have  reason  to  believe  he  lived  long  enough  to 
complete  it.  After  his  death,  the  portion  allotted  to  the 
first  letter  of  the  alphabet  was  published  as  a specimen,  in 
the  hope  that  the  patronage  of  the  learned  might  be 
secured  for  the  publication  of  the  whole ; and,  from  an 
attentive  study  of  that  specimen,  we  are  led  to  the  expres- 
sion of  our  regret  that  the  whole  work  has  never  been 
given  to  the  world.  It  is  a production  of  immense  labour 
and  learning,  on  which  any  author  might  be  proud  to 
rest  for  an  enduring  reputation.  Such  a reputation  has 
been  subsequently  obtained  by  a writer,  who  followed  in 
the  footsteps  of  Mr.  Boucher.f 

“ Such  was  the  man  whose  merits  have  tempted  us  to 
make  this  digression,  because  we  were  unwilling  that,  in 
the  records  of  the  Marjdand  Church,  no  memorial  should 
be  found  of  one  whose  worth,  learning,  and  piety  did  it 
honour,  when  so  many  of  the  clergy  disgraced  it. 

“ In  the  controversy  on  the  Vekry  Act,  in  which  Mr. 
Boucher  engaged,  his  essa^^s,  publislhed  in  a newspaper, 
were  of  such  excellence  that  even  now,  when  all  interest 
in  the  subject  is  lost,  they  would  be  admired  as  specimens 
of  controversial  writing ; and  one  of  the  historians  | of 
Maryland,  whose  competencj’-  to  judge  entitles  his 
opinions  to  entire  respect,  declares  him  to  have  been  ‘ in 
intellect  a formidable  opponent.’  ” 

The  Abbe  Maury  referred  to  is  the  Maury 
whom  Carlyle,  in  his  own  crabbed  and  remarkable 
way,  sketches  in  his  French  Fevolution,  vol.  i.  p. 
185,  ed.  1857,  as  the  son  of  a Parisian  shoemaker, 
one  of  the  600  clerical  deputies  at  Versailles  in 
1 7 89.  Our  great  Anglo- German  sketches  Maury’s 
broad,  bold  face,  with  mouth  accurately  primmed, 
and  eyes  that  ray  out  intelligence,  falsehood — 
the  sort  of  sophistry  which  is  astonished  you 
should  find  it  sophistical.  Maury  does  not  want 
for  audacity.  He  shall  wear  pistols  by  and  by, 
and  on  death-cries  of  ^ La  lanterne ! ’ the  lamp- 
iron  ! answer  coolly,  ^ Friends,  will  you  see  better 
then?”’ 

When  the  great  storm  came,  Maury  was  caught 
emigrating,  and  sent  back;  eventually,  however, 
he  stole  ofi‘  to  that  nest  of  factions  and  luckless  in- 
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f “ Dr.  Jamieson.  For  the  cause  of  letters  we  cannot 
repress  the  wish  that  Mr.  Boucher’s  work  may  yet  be 
published.” 

J “ Macmahon,  400.” 


trigiiing  in  Coblentz,  and  was  made  cardinal.  He 
seems  to  have  been  a bold,  ambitious,  honest 
man,  who  misunderstood  his  age.  Thrax. 


Quotation  wanted  (3*''^  S.  ix.  257.) — Your 
correspondent  who  desires  to  know  where,  in  the 
Iliad,  Hector  announces  his  determination  to  en- 
counter Achilles,  though  his  hands  were  fire  and 
his  strength  iron,”  will  find  the  passage  he  refers 
to  in  book  xx.  1.  371 — 2.  D. 

Policy  Unveiled  ” (3'‘‘^  S.  ix.  256.) — I have 
in  my  possession  a cop}^  of  this  w'ork,  and  have 
pleasm’e  in  supplying  the  information  sought  by 
Me.  Bolton  Corney.  The  following  is  a tran- 
script of  the  entire  title  : — 

“ Policie  unveiled:  wherein  may  be  learned,  The  Order 
of  true  Policie  in  Kingdomes  and  Common-wealths  : The 
Matters  of  Justice  and  Government:  the  Addresses,, 
Maxims,  and  Reasons  of  State : The  Science  of  governing 
well  a People  : And  where  the  Subject  may  learne  true 
Obedience  unto  their  Kings,  Princes,  and  Soveraignes. 
W ritten  in  Spanish,  and  translated  into  English  by  I.  M. 
of  IMagdalen  Hall,  in  Oxford.  London : printed  by 
Thomas  Harper  for  Richard  Collins,  and  to  be  sold  at  his 
Shop  in  Pauls  Church-yard,  at  the  Signe  of  the  Three 
Kings,  1632.  4to.” 

Collation : Title,  1 leaf ; Dedication  of  Trans- 
lation by  Edward  Blovnt  to  The  Bight  Hon.  James 
Hay,  Earle  of  Carlisle,  Viscount  Doncaster,  Lord 
Hay  of  Sauley,  Gentleman  of  the  Bed-Chamber 
to  King  Charles,  3 pp. ; The  Author’s  Epistle 
Dedicatorie  [signed  Fr.  luan,  de  Sancta  Maria]  to 
the  King  of  Spaine,  7 pp. : The  Table,  5 pp. ; The 
Work  itself,  481  pp.,  followed  by  Errata,  1 page. 

J.  Kinsman. 

Penzance. 

Piscis  ELOTANS  (3’''^  S.  vii.  55.)  — I think  I can 
throw  some  light  on  the  meaning  of  the  above  ex- 
pression, in  reference  to  which  there  has  been 
some  discussion  in  N.  & Q.”  About  four  years 
ago  the  government  required,  for  purposes  con- 
nected with  the  extension  of  Chatham  Dockyard, 
to  close  up  and  abolish  a certain  small  arm  of  the 
river  Medway.  After  having  settled  with  the 
corporation  of  Bochester  for  their  rights  in  the 
fundus,  or  bed,  of  the  portion  of  the  river  inter- 
fered with,  it  became  necessary  to  deal  with  the 
rights  of  all  parties  interested  in  the  fishing.  Com- 
pensation was  claimed,  and  paid,  first  for  the 
oyster  Jlsherij  (including  shell  fish  of  every  kind)  ; 
and,  second,  for  the  Jioating  fish,  in  pursuit  of 
which  the  free  fishermen  of  Bochester  had  the 
right  of  navigating  the  portion  of  the  river  in 
question.  That  this  right  is  of  some  value  ap- 
pears from  the  fact  that  the  compensation  for  its 
loss  amounted  to  three-fourths  of  the  sum  paid  for 
the  subsoil  or  bed.  I have  little  doubt  that  the 
rights  of  the  Jersey  fishermen  are  analogous  to 
those  of  the  Medway.  G.  A.  B. 

Chatham. 
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Stewart,  Napoleon’s  Servant  (3’''^  S.  viii. 
620 ; ix.  21,  41.) — I know  not  if  Mr.  Mater  has 
"been  able  to  verify  bis  supposition  that  Napoleon 
bad  a servant  of  tbe  name  of  Stewart  at  St.  He- 
lena, but  wbat  I have  to  say  is  confirmatory  of  it. 
About  tbe  year  1823  a servant  was  living-  in  my 
father’s  family,  in  Manchester,  of  tbe  name  of  Isa- 
bella Morgan.  She  was  a widow,  and  bad  been 
in  tbe  service  of  tbe  Duke  of  Queensberry  and  of 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  when  Governor  of  St.  Helena. 
Her  maiden  name  was  Stewart.  She  was  pos- 
sessed of  several  small  relics  of  tbe  great  conqueror, 
of  no  intrinsic  value,  but  greatly  prized  by  her, 
and  gazed  at  with  wonder  by  myself  and  others. 
She  said  they  were  given  to  her  by  her  brother, 
who  was  in  Napoleon’s  service,  while  she  was  in 
that  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe..  To  tbe  best  of  my  re- 
collection tbe  brother  was  dead  at  tbe  date  above 
given,  and  my  impression  is  that  he  had  been  a 
groom.  Mrs.  Morgan  was  Irish.  Crowdown.” 

Need-Fire  S.  ix.  263.)— The  beacons  of 
tbe  Scottish  border  were  called  need-fires.”  See 
Zm/  of  the  Last  Minstrel^  canto  iii.  stanza  29,  and 
Sir  Walter’s  note  on  tbe  passage  : — 

“ The  ready  page,  with  hurried  hand, 

Awaked  the  need-fire’s  slumbering  brand. 

And  ruddy  blushed  the  heaven : 

For  a sheet  of  flame,  fx’om  the  turret  high, 

Waved  like  a blood-flag  on  the  .sky, 

All  flaring  and  uneven.” 

B.  Blundell,  F.S.A. 

King  Arthur  and  the  Giant  oe  St.  Mi- 
chael’s Mount  (3*'‘^  S.  ix.  255.) — Mr.  John  Ad- 
dis is  quite  right  in  supposing  that  tbe  thre 
balefulle  birdz,”  who  turned  ‘Gbe  brocbez  ” of  tbe 
giant,  were  females,  or,  as  be  more  gallantly  than 
(I  think)  justly,  designates  them  “ damosels.” 

“ Burd  ” is  an  old  Scottish  term  for  a young  lady. 
Thus  — 

“ The  bower  of  Burd  Ellen  has  moss  on  the  floor, 

That  the  step  of  Lord  William  be  silent  and  sure,” 

sang  Davie  Gellatley  at  Tully-Veolan.  The  word 
is  from  tbe  Danish  and  Swedish  hrud,  a bride, 
or  young  woman.  B.  Blundell,  F.S.A. 

Shakespeare’s  Silence  adout  Scotchmen  (3’'‘^ 
S.  ix.  171.)  — Has  not  Mr.  Thorndury  momen- 
tarily forgotten  the  following  passage  of  The 
Merchant  of  Venice  as  it  stands  in  the  quartos  ? — 

JVerissa.  What  think  you  of  the  Scottish  lord,  his 
neighbour  ? 

Portia.  That  he  hath  a neighbourly  charity  in  him, 
for  he  borrowes  a box  of  the  ear  of  the  Englishman,  and 
swore  he  would  pay  him  again  when  he  was  able : I 
think  the  Frenchman  became  his  surety,  and  sealed  under 
for  another.” — Act  I.  Sc.  2. 

This,  however,  is  pre-Jacobite.  In  the  folio, 
Scottish  ” is  changed  into  ''  other  j ” while  Mr. 
Collier’s  Emendator  reads  “Irish.’’ 

John  Addis. 

Fiustington,  Littlehampton,  Sussex. 


There  is  nothing  New  (3'‘‘^  S.  ix.  204.) — I 
cannot  add  to  the  classical  authorities  enumerated 
and  quoted  by  J.  E.  S.  for  the  antiquity  of  “.the 
men  whose  feet  were  large  enough  to  be  used  as 
parasols  after  the  fashion  sketched  in  the  Fun 
Almanack  of  1866,”  but  if  J.  E.  S.  will  refer  to  the 
44th  vol.  of  Punch,  p.  13,  he  will  find  nearly  the 
exact  counterpart  of  the  figure  which  has  attracted 
his  attention.  L. 

Orvietan  (3”'^  S.  ix.  117.)  — Some  of  your 
readers  may  like  to  see  a recipe  for  this  supposed 
specific  against  all  poisons.  I do  not  find  it  named 
in  that  odd  collection.  The  Secretes  of  the  Reverend 
Maister  Alexis  of  Piemont,  in  any  of  the  four 
parts.  But  in  “A  Complcat  History  of  Druggs, 
written  in  French  by  Monsieur  Pomet,  chief 
druggist  to  the  present  French  King  ” [Louis 
XIV.],  &c.,  the  English  edition  (London,  1712. 
4to,  vol.  ii.  p.  280),  is  the  following  account  of 
this  remedy.  After  noticing  as  a specific,  “to 
resist  all  poisons  and  prevent  infections,”  Mr. 
Chura’s  Treacle  W^ater,  the  writer  continues : — 

“ Besides  Treacle  Water ; at  first,  when  the  Eoman 
Orvietan  was  known  in  France,  we  had  it  from  Eom.e, 
and  some  other  parts  of  Itah’-,  as  Orviette,  from  whence 
it  takes  its  name ; but  since  that  the  Sieur  Contugi  came 
to  Paris,  and,  under  pretence  of  the  King’s  permission, 
took  upon  him  the  whole  management  of  this  medicine, 
the  druggists  have  left  off"  to  trade  in  it,  either  through 
fear,  or  because  the  profit  to  be  got  by  it  was  not  con- 
siderable enough.  But  since  they  understood,  that  when 
the  King  gave  his  authority  to  the  Sieur  Contugi  to  sell 
and  trade  in  Orvietan  at  Paris,  he  did  not  intend  to  ex- 
clude the  druggists  or  apothecaries  at  Paris  from  making 
it,  as  had  been  declared  by  an  Arrest,  lest  he  should  de- 
prive France  of  a remedy  so  valuable  and  necessary  for 
the  public.  But  since  the  Sieur  Contugi  and  his  wife 
are  both  dead,  I have  thought  fit  to  give  the  world  a 
true  description  of  it,  as  well  as  I have  done  other  re- 
ceipts, which  I have  acquired  in  different  parts  where 
I have  been ; but,  being  robbed  of  a great  many  of  my 
papers  and  memoirs,  I was  hindered  in  my  attempt,  and 
plunged  into  a vast  expense,  which  I was  obliged  to 
[incur]  in  the  impression  of  this  book  ; besides  the  great 
charges  I had  been  at  for  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  in 
gaining  a particular  knowledge  of  scarcest  druggs,  and 
making  all  sorts  of  trials  I could  upon  this  subject,  agree- 
able to  my  profession  and  the  design  of  this  work. 

“ Orvietan. — Take  roots  of  viper’s  grass,  carline  thistle, 
master-wort,  angelica,  bitumen,  birth-wort,  contrayerva, 
white  dittany,  galingal,  gentian,  small  Arabian  costus, 
true  acorns,* Macedonian  parsley  seed,  leaves  of  sage, 
rosemary,  goat’s  rue,  Carduus  Benedictus,  dittany  of 
Crete,  bay  and  juniper  berries,  of  each  1 oz. ; dried  vipers, 
with  their  hearts  and  livers,  old  trevell,  4 oz. ; white 
despumated  honey,  8 lb.  to  the  whole  druggs, — to  make 
it  into  a body.  By  consulting  of  Bute’s  Pharmacopoeia, 
3’ou  may  see  how  far  tliis  recipe  differs  from  that  whicli 
he  says  Sir  Eobert  Tabbor  communicated  to  him,  and 
which  we  may  suppose  he  brought  from  France.” 

Crux. 

Sepulchral  Devices,  indicating  the  Occu- 
pation IN  Life  of  the  Deceased  (3''*^  S.  ix, 
194.)  — In  the  Burial  ground  of  Kenwyn  church, 
Cornwall,  is  a gravestone  recording  the  death  of 
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Thomas  Cornisli,  whose  trade  (that  of  a black- 
smith) is  so  plainly  indicated,  that  those  who 
run  may  read  j ” a forge,  anvil,  horse-shoes,  nails, 
&c.,  being  engraved  on  the  stone. 

A short  time  ago  I noticed,  in  a village  church- 
yard (I  believe  in  Whitworth,  Lancashire),  the 
figure  of  a weaver’s  shuttle,  which  was  not  used 
in  an  emblematic  sense,  but  was  intended  to 
commemorate  the  fact,  that  the  deceased  had  in- 
vented some  improvement  in  this  instrument. 

H.  Fishwick. 

Filitjs  Natijralis  S.  viii.  409.) — There  is, 
in  the  seventeenth  volume  of  the  A^'chceologia 
(p.  224),  the  transcript  of  a letter  from  King  Ed- 
ward IV.  when  Earl  of  March,  and  his  brother 
the  Earl  of  Kutland,  to  their  father  Kichard, 
Duke  of  York  (Cotton  MSS.,  British  Museum), 
in  which  the  chief  singularity  is  the  use  of  the 
word  natural  as  implying  a legitimate  son.  It 
begins  as  follows : — 

“ Eyght  liyegh  and  ryght  myghty  Prince,  cure  ful 
redouted  and  ryght  noble  Lord  and  fadar,  as  lowely  -with 
all  oure  berts  as  we  your  trewe  and  naturall  sonnes  can 
or  may,  we  recomaunde  us,”  &c. 

E.  H.  A. 

The  Bares  ih  the  Wood  ” (S*"*^  S.  ix.  208.) — 
I think  your  correspondent  F.  0.  H.  is  in  error  in 
supposing  that  West  Walton,  in  Norfolk,  is  the 
scene  of  this  legend.  Blomefield  makes  no  men- 
tion of  it  under  the  head  of  either  West  or  East 
Walton.  But  in  his  account  of  Watton  he 
says : — 

“ Between  this  town  and  Merton,  on  the  left  hand,  lies 
Wayland  Wood,  commonly  called  Wailing  Wood,  from 
a tradition  of  two  infants  murdered  by  their  uncle  in  this 
place,  of  which  the  ballad  or  old  song  of  ‘ The  Two 
Children  in  the  Wood  ’ is  said  to  be  made ; the  original 
of  which  tradition  I do  not  find.  The  name  is  a plain 
corruption  of  Weyland,  and  is  the  very  demean  of  and 
gives  name  to  the  hundred.” 

The  word  Weyland,”  and  its  mythic  origin, 
are,  I doubt  not,  treated  of  in  your  pages.* 

A.  D. 

Norwich. 

I am  quite  submissive  to  the  correction  of  Mr. 
W.  Pollard,  as  to  my  account  of  W est  W alton.  I 
wrote  from  what  I learnt  from  a friend  who  had 
been  there,  having  never  visited  the  place  myself. 
I regret  to  have  been  so  much  misled  by  my 
friend’s  description.  But  I am  not  answerable  for 
the  rest  of  the  article.  The  printer  has  put  7Fa?- 
where  I wrote  Watton,  a very  different  place. 
I never  spoke  of  any  wood  near  Walton,  still  less 
of  that  place  having  been  the  scene  of  the  tragedy. 
It  is  understood  to  have  been  perpetrated  in  Way- 
land  Wood,  near  Watton,  in  Norfolk.  The  original 
question  was  of  the  burial-place  of  the  author  of 
the  ballad.  I have  never  been  at  Watton,  and 

[*  See  “ N.  & Q.”  1®*  S.  ix.  305.] 


cannot  say  how  far  the  church  might  Ci)rrespoud 
with  the  poet  Jerningham’s  description ; but  this 
much  I may  venture  to  observe,  that  Watton 
would  be  a much  more  likely  place  of  sepulture 
for  the  author  than  Walton,  being  so  near  to 
Wayland  Wood;  that  the  poet  would  have  been 
much  more  likely  to  have  ridden  near  Watton,  as 
being  so  much  nearer  to  his  own  residence ; and 
that,  after  all,  it  is  just  possible  that  the  name  is 
misprinted  in  his  poems  for  Watton.  F.  C.  H. 

Great  Meh  ahd  Universities  (S’"^  S.  ix. 
121.)  — The  following  are  instances  of  eminent 
Oxford  students  who  have  been  dissatisfied  with 
their  alma  mater : Locke,  Life  by  Lord  Kiny^ 
ed.  1830,  i.  5,  6 ; Adam  Smith,  Wealth  of  Nations, 
b.  V.  chap.  i. ; Gibbon,  Life  and  Misc.  W 97'hs,  ed. 
1796,  i.  ; Lord  Jeffrey,  Life  by  Lord  Cockburn, 
ed.  1852,  i.  34.  Cyril. 

John  Wesley  and  Witchcraet  (3’"^  S.  vi. 
513.) — This  singular  story  is  perhaps  only  a cor- 
rupt version  of  one  given  in  Westminster  Hall 
(ii.  45),  called  the  Perrys’  Case.  The  following 
is  a brief  abstract  of  it : — 

“ In  1660  W.  Harrison,  Lady  Campden’s  steward,  col- 
lected her  rents,  but  never  returned  home  with  them. 
John  Perry,  his  servant,  accused  his  brother  Eichard 
Perry,  and  their  mother  Joan,  of  having  murdered  Har- 
rison. All  three  were  indicted,  and  pleaded  not  guilty  ; 
John  Perry  saying  that  he  made  his  above  confession 
when  mad.  On  their  execution,  Eichard  declared  him- 
self innocent.  John  said  he  knew  nothing  of  Harrison’s 
fate,  but  possibly  something  would  ultimately  be  heard  as 
to  it.  Some  years  after,  W.  Harrison  returned  from  Tur- 
key, having  been  kidnapped  and  sold  thither  as  a slave.” 

It  is  added,  that  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  of  Bur- 
ton sent  this  account  to  Dr.  Shirley.  Who  was 
Dr.  Shirley  ? Cyril. 

Lay  Preachino  (2'^'^  S.  i.  152,  222.)  — In 
1684-8,  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  granted  a li- 
cence to  preach  “ Facultatis  exercendte  gratia,”  to 
a Presbyterian  minister  of  Belfast,  without  re- 
quiring any  subscription.  Is  this  licence  Facul- 
tatis exercendse  gratia  ” the  same  as  that  which 
the  Universities  are  empowered  to  grant  ? See 
Life  of  T.  Emlyn,  London,  1746,  p.  ix.  Cyril. 

Chevron  (3’'‘^  S.  ix.  185.)  — Brevis  says  that 
the  chevron  may  be  found  in  Boman  work  as  far 
back  even  as  the  third  century ; ” but  he  may  go 
back  much  nearer  the  Flood.  In  the  first  volume 
of  his  Ancient  Monarchies,  Bawlinson  calls  atten- 
tion to  a decoration  chevronny  ” on  a door-post, 
in  one  of  the  most  ancient  specimens  of  Assyrian 
work. 

Unquestionably  it  was  a religious  symbol,  as 
were  all  these  quaint  primaeval  figures ; and  v^e 
ought  not  to  be  surprised,  therefore,  at  finding  it 
among  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics.  Did  it  mean 
anything  else  than  the  pyramid,  of  which  it  is 
a face  in  outline  ? The  pyramid,  we  can  hardly 
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doubt,  represented  a tongue  of  flame,  or  ray  of 
the  sun,  and  symbolised  the  sun-god;  just  as  a 
wavy  line  symbolised  the  sea-god.  Both  figures 
were  of  primaeval  antiquity,  and  live  still  in  that 
storehouse  of  ancient  symbols — heraldry.  L.  P. 

SlJPPOETEES  OP  THE  StTJAETS  : THE  PeETEH- 

HEE : Eotal  Commission  (3’'^  S.  ix.  71.)  — Me. 
B.  B.  W OODWAED  (Eoyal  Library,  Windsor  Castle), 
who  has  given  a note  on  ‘Macobite  Peerage,”  &c., 
will  probably  inform  Beevis  (if  actually  the  case) 
what  patent  of  gentility  appears  among  the  cer- 
tificates, conferred  on  the  Pretender’s  adherents, 
to  have  been  granted  to  Peter  Stuart  (qu.  of  In- 
verary?), who  was  taken  prisoner  with  many 
others  at  the  battle  of  Sheriff  Muir,  in  reward  of 
his  services  in  1715  ? He  was  my  great  grand- 
father, and  a near  kinsman  of  James  III.,  and  was 
marched  off  prisoner  to  Stirling  along  with  Vis- 
count Strathallan,  Drummond,  W alkinshaw,  &c. ; 
a great  supporter  of  the  Jacobite  interest,  and  ap- 
peared again  with  his  son  Peter  (afterwards  of 
Quebec,  Canada)  among  the  Highlanders  of  the 
Stuart  clan,  at  Culloden  in  1746 ; and  who  ap- 
pears to  have  adopted  the  Bute  arms,  with  the 
supporters.  The  certificates  would  appear  to  have 
been  issued  at  Aberdeen,  or  rather  from  Fetterosse. 
Peter  Eae  (Hist,  of  Behellion,  1746,  A.  Millar, 
opposite  Catherine  Street,  Strand)  says  these  dig- 
nities of  the  29th  December  all  died  with  his 
usurped  authority;  so,  doubtless,  the  persons  on 
whom  they  were  conferred  declined  to  accept 
them**;  among  whom  was  Provost  Bannermann, 
on  whom  was  conferred  the  honour  of  knighthood 
for  his  address,  and  that  he  made  many  lords  and 
bishops,  of  whom  the  famous  Mr.  Lesley,  his 
chaplain,  was  one,  before  his  march  to  Dundee 
and  to  Scone.  Beevis. 

Nheseet  Ehtme  (3>‘'^  S.  ix.  176.) — The  well 
known  nursery  rhyme  quoted  at  the  above  refer- 
ence was  thus  burlesqued  in  Greek  macaronic 
poetry  by  Dr.  Wm.  King  in  the  early  part  of  the 
last  centmy : — 

KujU/xere  fieiBoies,  irXaieLV’ 

Mcoj/tj  laaaBpLTas  6r]B^p^i’  roira  vovva  ^lai 

Kv/xixere  crvu  outtw,  crvu  Aot/ow  KVfj.fj.eT€  fcctuAw,  k.t.  A. 

F.  C.  H. 

Acts- Apostles”  as  a Name  (3’'^  S.  ix.  175.) 

I am  sorry  to  see  this  and  other  objectionable 
first  names — they  ought  never  to  be  called  Chris- 
tian names— mentioned  as  mere  curiosities,  with- 
out any  expression  of  disapprobation.  Surely  no 
Christian  should  bear  a name  that  is  pagan  or 
ridiculous ; and  any  clergyman  consenting  to  give 
such  a name  in  baptism,  however  obliging,” 
would  act  very  improperly.  It  might  have  been 
easily  explained  to  the  ignorant  father  why  ^^Acts- 
Apostles”  would  not  be  a right  name,  and  a 
more  becoming  one  insisted  upon.  I say  nothing  | 


of  the  profanity  of  a Christian  being  called  Pon- 
tius Pilate.  I knew  a venerable  bishop  who  in- 
duced one  of  his  clergy  to  change  his  name, 
which  was  Solomon,  for  the  name  of  a saint ; be- 
cause, he  said,  he  could  not  endure  that  he  should 
have  the  name  of  one,  of  whose  salvation  we  are 
so  doubtful.  F.  C.  H. 

Elegant  Exteacts  ” (3’’^  S.  ix.  177.) — It  is 
not  easy  to  ascertain  in  what  jesn  the  first  edition 
of  the  Flegant  Fxtracts  was  published,  from  the 
practice  of  not  inserting  the  date  in  the  title-page, 
which  prevailed,  I believe,  in  every  edition  clown 
to  the  sixth,  which  appeared  in  1785.  The  com- 
piler of  that  favourite  work,  it  is  well  known,  was 
Dr.  Vicesimus  Knox,  but  his  name  never  appeared 
in  any  edition.  The  first  was  in  duodecimo,  but 
this  form  was  changed  to  the  octavo  size  in  the 
second.  The  seventh  edition  of  the  Frose  Fx- 
tracts appeared  in  1797,  and  an  improved  edition 
of  the  poetry  in  1801. 

To  the  second  query  of  Cteil:  from  what 
source  were  derived  the  epitaphs  in  this  work,  I 
should  answer  that  they  were  evidently  not  taken 
from  any  one  source  or  previous  collection,  but 
culled  from  a variety  of  sources,  and  often  from 
the  works  of  the  authors  themselves.  For  many 
of  them  bear  the  names  of  the  writers,  as  Pope, 
Mallet,  Mason,  Gray,  Goldsmith,  Garrick,  and 
Johnson. 

I remember  that  in  school  days  we  read  in  a 
small  quarto  book  called  the  Frose  Epito^ne,  which 
was  certainly  an  abridgement  of  the  Prose  volumes 
of  the  Flegant  Extracts,  but  whether  prepared  by 
Dr.  Kmox  himself,  or  any  other,  I do  not  know. 

F.  C.  H. 

From  whatever  sources  the  epitaphs  herein 
were  compiled,  they  are  extremely  incorrect,  and 
the  author’s  name  often  unattached.  On  p.  836, 
one  on  an  infant,  beginning  — 

“ Beneath  a sleeping  infant  lies,” 
is  by  the  Eev.  Samuel  "Wesley,  whose  name  ap- 
pears as  S.  Westley  ” on  p.  829. 

On  p.  852,  the  Epitaph  by  a Gentleman  to 
the  Memory  of  his  Lady,”  was  written  by  James 
Beattie. 

On  p.  836,  also  that  On  a Young  Lady,”  will 
be  found  in  The  Spectator,  No.  538. 

That  On  a Blacksmith  ” (p.  847)  is  to  be 
found  at  the  old  Priory  Church,  Malton,  on  a man 
who  died  in  1761.  (See  Black’s  Guide  to  York- 
sh/tvB  ^ 

One  “ On  Sophocles  ” (p.  834)  will  be  found  in 
No.  551  of  The  Spectator. 

The  verse  ^^To  a Writer  of  Long  Epitaphs” 
(p.  821)  is  generally  attributed  to  Pope.  Friend, 
the  first  word,  ought  to  be  Freind,  referring  to  the 
Head  Master  of  Westminster  School,  Dr.  Eobert 
Freind.  See  also  The  Dimciad,  iv.  223. 

The  verse  On  Sleep  ” (p.  842)  is  very  similar 
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to  a translation  "by  Dr.  Wolcot  (Peter  Pindar) 
from  a Latin  epigram  by  Tbomas,,Warton. 

These  are  only  a few  of  the  corrections  which 
might  be  made.  The  epitaphs  I have  mentioned 
here  are  full  of  foolish  errors.  See  also  a note  by 
W.  Chappell,  S.  viii.  402.  W.  C.  B. 

The  Origin  oe  the  Word  ^^Lach”  (3’'^  S.  ix. 
177.)  — This  word  somewhat  resembles,  and  may 
be  another  form  of,  lech  ” or  letch,”  which  is 
not  uncommon  in  the  county  of  Durham  as  the 
name  of  a place  both  standing  alone  and  in  com- 
position with  other  syllables. 

In  Northumberland-on-Moorland  I have  heard 
the  same  word  used  to  define  small  streams  or 
‘‘'^runners”  which  feed  the  larger  streams  or 

burns.”  Judging  from  the  localities  where  the 
word  occurs  in  the  county  of  Durham,  I think 
this  gives  the  clue  to  its  meaning.  In  the  court 
rolls  of  the  large  manors  formerly  belonging  to 
the  see  of  Durham,  the  word  lech  ” frequently 
occurs,  particularly  during  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries;  sometimes  as  descriptive 
of  a place,  and  sometimes  of  the  boundaries  of  a 
holding. 

In  Wright’s  Provincial  Dictionary  I observe  the 
word  ^^lache”  is  rendered  a mud-hole  or  bog, 
Yorks.;  letch,”  a wet  ditch  or  gutter,  North.; 
‘^leche,”  a deep  rut,  Yorks.  Harris  Leleve. 

Phsst  (3’’'^  S.  ix.  II.)  — The  following  extract 
from  Caldwell’s  Comparative  Grammar  of  the 
Dravidian  or  South-Indum  Family  of  Languages^ 
affords  some  information  on  this  subject : — 

“ Pusei,  a cat,  especially  in  the  South-Tamil  idiom. 
In  the  Cashgar  dialect  of  the  Affghan,  pusha  signifies  a 
cat.  Compare  Irish,  a cat ; English,  jowss.” — P.  465. 

J.  H. 

^ Anonymous  (3"<^  S.  ix.  195.)— The  ‘Remarkable 
little  book  ” which  has,  with  good  reason,  so  fa- 
vourably impressed  your  correspondent  E.  TI.  A., 
and  which  is  entitled  An  Inquiry  on  Grounds  of 
Scripture  and  Reason  into  the  Use  and  Import  of 
the  Eucharistic  Symbols,  Dublin,  1824,  w^as  written 
by  that  profound  and  original  author,  Alexander 
Knox.  It  will  be  found  reprinted  in  vol.  ii.  p.  165, 
of  the  Remains  of  Alexander  Knox,  Esq.  London, 
1834,  preceded  by  a prefatory  Letter  to  John  S. 
Harford,  Esq.  'AAieus. 

Dublin. 

Tennyson  (3'-'^  S.  ix.  206.)— In  the  stanzas 
quoted  by  Cuthbert  Bede  as  published  in  1837, 
one  at  once  recognizes  a part  of  “ Maud  ” pub- 
lished in  1854,  canto  xxrv.  Is  it  not  singular  that 
Mr.  Tennyson  should  have  thus  reproduced  him- 
self, and  also  that  it  should  not  have  been  noticed 
before  ? Emkay. 

Saying  oe  Frederick  the  Great  (3’^^  S.  ix. 
196.) — This  monarch  wrote  military  instructions 
in  French,  not  in  German,  which  have  been  trans- 


lated by  Lieut.-Col.  Foster,  entitled  “Military 
Instruction  from  the  late  King  of  Prussia  to  his 
Generals.”  The  second  article  begins  with  these 
words : — 

“ It  has  been  said  by  a certain  general,  that  the  first 
object  in  the  establishment  of  an  anny  ought  to  be  making 
provision  for  the  belly,  that  being  the  basis  and  founda- 
tion of  all  operations.” 

So  said  Dr.  Johnson:  “The  man  who  will  not 
think  of  his  belly,  will  think  of  nothing.” 

T.  J.  Bdckton. 

Brixton  Hill. 

Janizaries  (3'^'^  S.  ix.  196.) — Macfarlane,  in  his 
Constantinople  in  1828,  gives  a vivid  account  of 
the  carnage  of  June  1825,  when  nearly  25,000 
Janizaries  perished.  T.  J.  Buckton. 

Brixton  Hill. 

Ahtotypography  S.  ix.  195.)  — George 
Wallis,  the  inventor  of  this  process,  read  a paper 
before  the  Society  of  Arts  on  the  15th  of  April, 
1863,  in  which  he  gave  a full  description  .of  it. 
This  paper  will  be  found  printed  at  length  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Society  of  AHs,  vol.  xi.  p.  374. 

P.  Le  Neve  Foster. 

Whistling,  the  Devil’s  Music  (3’"^  S.  vii. 
418.) — It  is  no  doubt  true,  “ that  when  men  are 
up  to  anything  wrong,  and  likely  to  be  caught,” 

e.  up  to  tricks  or  fun,  they  whistle,  but  as  a rule 
it  is  attributed  to  want  of  thought,  and  as  such  it 
is  the  music  of  boys.  Dryden  says  — 

/ “ He  whistled  as  he  went  for  want  of  thought.” 

And  this  idea  must  have  been  present  to  Milton 
and  Gay  when  describing  the  ploughman  — 

“ While  the  ploughman  near  at  hand. 

Whistles  o’er  the  furrowed  land.”  {U Allegro.) 

“ The  ploughman  leaves  the  task  of  day. 

And  trudging  homeward,  whistles  on  the  way.” 

(Gay). 

There  is  another  line  running  through  my  head, 
but  I fail  to  trace  the  author  — 

“ The  ploughman  whistles  o’er  the  lea.” 

Let  me  add  the  remark  of  a lady  to  whom  I 
read  Inquirer’s  note : “ And  when  women  are 
up  to  tricks,  they  hum  or  sing.”  After  all,  it 
depends  upon  the  mood  of  the  performer ; for  I 
have  noticed  that  if  a working  man  wants  to  be 
impudent  to  his  superior,  he  whistles  at  him  ; and 
in  such  cases  it  is  only  an  overture  or  interlude  to 
something  fiercer.  When  female  servants  are  in- 
clined to  be  saucy,  they  hum  or  sing ; and  in  this 
case  it  is  “ the  devil’s  music  ” indeed. 

George  Lloyd. 

Darlington. 

Nature  Printing  S.  ix.  218.) — The  late 
Henry  Bradbury  was  a pupil  at  the  Imperial  Print- 
ing Office  at  Vienna,  and  whilst  there  became  ac- 
quainted with  this  process,  known  there  under  the 
name  of  “ Naturselbstdruck,”  which  in  the  year 
1853  was  patented  here  by  Messrs.  Bradbury  and 
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Evans  as  a communication  from  abroad,  and  -was 
afterwards  worked  in  this  country  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  Henry  Bradbury,  on  bis  return. 
A full  description  of  tbe  process  is  given  in  the 
Specification  of  tbe  Patent,  No.  1,164,  1853.  ^ It 
bas  nothing  to  do  vdtb  litbograpby,  but  consists 
in  placing  plants  and  other  substances  between  a 
sui’face  of  steel  and  a surface  of  pobsbed  lead,  and 
by  pressure  taking  an  impression  on  tbe  lead,  and 
from  such  impression  obtaining,  by  means  of  tbe 
electrotype,  a fac-simile  plate  in  copper,  suitable 
for  printing.  Specimens  of  the  process  were  pre- 
sented by  tbe  Imperial  Printing  Office  to  tbe  So- 
ciety of  Arts  in  1854.  If  your  correspondent  is 
curious  in  tbe  history  of  this  matter,  I would  refer 
him  to  an  interesting  paper  on  the  subject  read 
before  tbe  Society  of  Arts  on  tbe  15tb  of  February, 
1854,  by  Hr.  "W.  C.  Aitken,  printed  in  tbe  Socidy 
of  AHs  Journal^  vol.  ii.  p.  227,  as  well  as  to  a 
number  of  other  commimications  on  tbe  subject, 
at  pp.  51, 189,  223,  258,  290,  327,  and  589  of  tbe 
same  volume,  and  also  to  a letter  from  Hemw 
Bradbmy  at  p.  291  of  vol.  v.  of  that  pubbcation. 
I may  add  that  your  correspondent  may  see  a 
printed  copy  of  tbe  specification  of  tbe  patent  at 
tbe  Patent  Office  Library,  Southampton  Buildings, 
or  at  tbe  Library  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 

P.  Le  Neve  Fostee. 

If  F.  M.  S.  will  refer  to  tbe  Builder  of  Sep.  17, 
1853,  p.  592,  be  will  there  find  a description,  from 
an  eyewitness,  of  tbe  Naturselbstdruck  ” pro- 
cess, tbe  invention  of  Herr  Louis  Auer,  as  prac- 
tised at  tbe  Imperial  Printing  Office  in  Vienna. 
This  was,  I believe,  before  it  was  adopted  by 
Messrs.  Bradbuiy  & Evans.  Claeet. 

F.  H.  S.  will  find  an  illustrated  abstract  of  a 
lecture  delivered  at  tbe  Royal  Institution  by  H. 
Bradbuiy,  Esq.,  on  Nature  Printing,  in  tbe  second 
volume  of  Notices  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal 
Institidion,  &c.,  at  p.  106.  Tbe  lecture  was  de- 
livered on  May  II,  1855.  Johx  Bavidsox. 

F.  M.  S.  may  probably  obtain  what  be  wants 
by  applying  to  Ferguson  Branson,  Esq.,  M.D.,  tbe 
inventor  of  the  nature  printing  process.  Dr.  Bran- 
son’s address  is,  Baslow,  Chesterfield.  A.  AV.  0. 

Chaxtet  Chapels  S.  ix.  238.)  — M.  A. 
will  find  all  tbe  information  be  can  desire  on 
chantries  in  Dr.  Rock’s  Church  of  our  Fathers, 
vol.  iii.,  beginning  at  p.  104,  tbe  account  extend- 
ing over  several  pages,  with  copious  notes. 

F.  C.  H. 

Alaxely  (3’’'^  S.  ix.  195.) — Allenarly  is  a regular 
Scottish  word.  Dr.  Jamieson,  in  tbe  octavo  edition 
of  bis  Dictionary,  Edinburgh,  1818,  gives  it  thus : 

Allanerlie,  Alanerly,  Allenarly,  adv.  Only, 
solely,  S.”  H.  A.  Kexxedy* 

Tbe  above  word  occurs  in  tbe  third  verse  of  a 
funeral  hymn  supposed  to  have  been  written  by 


John  Wedderbum,  of  Dundee,  and  is  one  of  those 
spiritual  songs  which  are  said  to  have  assisted  in 
advancing  the  Reformation.  See  Miscellmiy  of 
TVodroxo  Society,  vol.  i.  p.  294. 

“ The  said  regneth  with  God  in  globe, 

And  he  sail  snflfir  paine  no  moire, 

For  that  his  faith  was  constantlie 
In  Christis  bluid  allanerlye.” 


Footpeixts  ox  Stoxes  (3^*^  S.  ix.  205,  227.) 
In  reply  to  D.,  I can  only  say  now  that  I have 
been  acquainted  with  Epwortb  and  tbe  Isle  of 
Axbolme  all  my  life,  and  have  repeatedly  both 
seen  what  I have  described,  and  beard  the  story 
connected  with  it.  I hope  to  be  at  Epwortb  again 
in  tbe  course  of  tbe  summer,  and  to  make  further 
enqubv,  tbe  result  of  which  I will  make  a note 
of.”  ‘ J.  T.  F. 

The  College,  Hnrstpierpoint. 

In  tbe  Basibca  of  San  Sebastiano  at  Rome 
there  is  a celebrated  relic,  consisting  of  a stone,  on 
which  is  an  impression,  said  to  be  that  of  tbe 
Savioui-’s  feet  when  He  was  met  by  St.  Peter,  at 
tbe  spot  on  which  afterwards  tbe  church  of  “ Do- 
mine,  quo  vadis?  ” was  built,  to  commemorate  tbe 
event.  Others  of  your  contributors  may  remember 
having  seen  this  stone.  J.  M.  H. 

Duke  oe  Wellixgtox  (1®^  S.  viii.  491  -,  3’’*^  S. 
ix.  186.)  — To  tbe  notices  of  tbe  early  fife  of  tbe 
Duke  might  perhaps  be  appropriately  added  tbe 
following  extracts  from  Dean  Butler’s  interesting 
bttle  work  upon  tbe  Castle  a?id  Ecclesiastical 
Buildings  of  Trim,  4tb  edit.  p.  60  : — 

“ The  signature  of  A.  Wesley*  is  to  every  act  of  the 
corporation  [of  Trim]  from  June  1789,  to  September 
1793.  For  some  portion  of  this  time  he  lived  in  the  small 
five-windowed  house,  with  a court  before  it,  in  Dublin 
Gate  Street,  which  is  now  terminated  by  a column  erected 
to  his  honour:  but  he  principally  resided  in  Fosterstown, 
properly  called  Wellington  on  the  Ordnance  Survej'. 

“ When  he  was  thought  to  be  merely  an  idle  aide-de- 
camp,  a casual  visitor,  Mr.  Buxton,  of  Black  Castle,  on 
being  shown  into  the  room  at  Dangan  which  he  had  left, 
took  up  the  book  he  had  been  reading,  and  found  that  it 
was  Locke  on  the  Human  Understanding. 

“ When  he  was  at  school  in  Trim  he  must  have  been  a 
veiy  little  boy,  for  one  of  his  schoolfellows  told  me  that 
whbi  Crosbie — afterwards  Sir  Edward,  of  balloon  noto- 
riety— had  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  yellow  steeple,  and 
had"  thrown  down  his  will,  disposing  of  his  game  cocks 
and  other  boyish  valuables,  in  case  he  should  be  killed  in 
coming  down,  the  future  Iron  Duke  began  to  cry  when 
he  found  that  nothing  had  been  left  to  him. 

“A  gentleman  in  Trim  has  a letter  from  Lord  Welles- 
ley, in  which  he  states  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  had  been 
for  two  years  under  promise  to  procure  a commission  for 
his  brother  Arthur,  and  had  not  been  able  to  fulfil  it.” 

J.  Kyxastox  Edwaeds. 


* Welhsley  was  originally  Wesley. 
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PoETET  OE  Plowees  (3"^^  S.  ix.  198.)  — Your 
inquirer  Ignaties  will  find  many  pleasing  poems 
on  fiowers  in  The  Naturalists’  Poetical  Companion , 
publisfied  in  1833  by  Hamilton^  Adams^  & Co.^ 
Paternoster  Pow.  H.  B. 


iHi^cellan:00U^. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

The  Diary  of  the  Right  Hon.  William  Wyndham,  1781  to 
1810.  Edited  hy  Mrs.  Henry  Baring.  (Longmans.) 
This  is  a book  of  considerable  curiosity  and  interest. 
OF  interest  necessarily ; for  the  Diary  of  a man  like  Wynd- 
ham, who  for  upwards  of  a quarter  of  a century  played  no 
unimportant  part  in  the  political  world,  who  was  the  friend 
and  associate  of  Fox  and  of  Burke,  and  who  eventually 
took  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War  under  Mr.  Pitt,  and 
again  with  “ All  the  Talents,”  could  not  fail  to  be  of  in- 
terest for  the  light  which  it  must  throw  on  the  relations 
of  parties,  and  on  the  state  of  affairs,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  during  the  eventful  period  of  the  French  Eevolu- 
tion,  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  and  the  long  war  which  fol- 
lowed it.  It  is  a work  of  great  cuidosity  for  the  light  it 
throws  on  the  character  and  mental  organisation  of  a 
man  who  is  almost  as  well  remembered  for  his  passion  for 
all  athletic  sports,  and  his  love  of  what  was  then  con- 
sidered “ the  noble  art  of  self-defence,”  as  for  his  share  in 
the  impeachment  of  Hastings  and  in  the  other  political 
struggles  of  his  time.  Yet  this  same  Diary,  which  tells 
us  of  Wyndham’s  presence  at  or  anxiety  about  every  prize 
fight  which  took  place,  discloses  to  us  the  picture  of  a man 
nervous  and  irresolute  to  a degree,  haunted  by  fears  of 
paralysis  and  something  more,  and  the  very  last  man  in 
the  world  whom  one  would  expect  to  owe  his  death  to 
his  noble  endeavour  to  rescue  a friend’s  library  from  the 
flames.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether  this  curious  Diary 
exceeds  in  historical  or  psychological  interest. 

The  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Psalms : their  Divine  In- 
spiration asserted  upon  the  Authority  of  our  Lord,  and 
vindicated  from  objections.  By  John  Collyer  Knight. 
(Longmans.) 

Closely  argued,  but  clearly  written,  and  a little  volume 
which  will  be  read  through  with  interest  and  pleasure 
by  those  even  who  are  not  prepared  to  adopt  all  our 
author’s  notions  respecting  the  Inspiration  and  the  Canon 
of  Scripture.  Mr.  Knight  thinks  he  can  best  parry  such 
attacks  on  Scripture  as  have  lately  proceeded  from  Bishop 
Colenso — first, 'by  frankly  owning  that  the  Sacred  Wri- 
ters were  only  inspired  upon  matters  of  religious  truth, 
and  not  with  respect  to  the  ancient  history  which  occu- 
pies so  large  a portion  of  their  pages  ; and,  next,  by 
restricting  this  gift  of  religious  inspiration  to  certain  spe- 
cified books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  The  Law, 
the  Prophets,  and  the  Psalms  are  inspired,  he  says  ; but 
not  the  Books  of  Ecclesiastes  or  Chronicles.  And  he  would 
be  prepared  to  make  a similar  distinction  between  the 
Books  of  the  New  Testament  Canon,  admitting,  for  in- 
stance, the  inspiration  of  the  Gospels,  and  rejecting  that 
of  the  Kevelation,  or  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  For  the 
main  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  he  stoutly  contends. 

The  Great  Bible,  1539. — Mr.  Francis  Fry  of  Gotham, 
Bristol,  who  has  done  so  much  to  illustrate  the  history 
and  bibliography  of  the  English  Bible,  has  recently  pub- 
lished M Description  of  the  Great  Bible,  1539,  and  the 
Six  Editions  of  Cranmer's  Bible,  1540  and  1541,  printed 
hy  Grafton  and  Whitchurch  : also  of  the  Editions,  in  large 
folio,  of  the  Aidhorized  Version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
printed  in  the  years  1611,  1613,  1617,  1634,  1640.  The 


work,  which  is  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Ashburnham,  is 
illustrated  with  titles  and  with  passages  from  the  editions, 
the  genealogies,  and  the  maps,  copied  in  facsimile ; also  with 
an  identification  of  every  leaf  of  the  first  seven,  and  of 
manj^  leaves  of  the  other  editions;  on  fifty-one  plates. 
Together  with  an  original  leaf  of  each  of  the  editions  de- 
scribed. It  is  intended  to  serve  not  only  as  a bibliogra- 
phical description  of  the  Folios  above-named,  but  also  as 
a key  whereby  to  identify  the  editions,  and  the  evidence 
afforded  from  the  comparison  of  a large  number  of  copies 
has,  it  is  hoped,  decided  some  doubts  relating  to  them. 
Of  the  extent  of  Mr.  Fry’s  labours  the  ample  title-page 
gives  but  a very  imperfect  idea ; and  we  would,  there- 
fore, recommend  our  readers  who  are  interested  in  the 
subject  either  to  procure  a sight  of  the  volume  or  to  apply 
to  Mr.  Fr}^  for  a copy  of  the  prospectus.  W e only  regret 
that  its  length  is  such  as  necessarily  to  prevent  our  re- 
printing it  in  the  columns  of  “ N.  & Q.” 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PEECHASE. 

Particulars  of  Price,  &c.,  of  the  following  Books,  to  be  sent  direct 
to  the  gentlemen  by  wliom  they  are  required,  whose  names  and  ad- 
dresses are  given  for  that  purpose:  — 

Sarum  Manual.  (Imperfect  copy  will  do.) 

Hedres  a l’Esaoe  dk  Rome.  Paris  : Symon  Vostre.  (Or  any  copy 
with  Sports  at  the  bottom  of  the  Calendar,  or  the  Dance  of  Death, 
perfect  or  imperfect. 

Wanted  by  Rev,  J.  C.  Jackson,  5,  Chatham  Place  East, 
Hackney,  N.E. 


Percy  Society  Books,  Nos.  1,  6,  and  17. 

Gibbon’s  Miscellaneous  Works.  Vol.  III.  4to. 
Pamphleteer,  Nos.  8, 31,  and  all  after. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  Thomas  G.  Stevenson,  22,  Frederick  Street, 
Edinburgh. 


The  Innocent  cleared  ; or,  the  Vindication  of  Captaine  John  Smith. 
4to,  1648. 

Index  to  the  Rolls  of  Parliament,  by  Strachey,  Pridden,  and  Up- 
ham.  Folio,  1832. 

Arch.eoloqia,  XXXVI.  Part  II. 

Garmanni  de  Miraculis  Mortuorum.  Dresdas,  1709,  4to. 
Anthropological  Review,  Nos.  1,2,3. 

Athenjkum,  all  before  1831. 

Wanted  by  Edward  Peacock,  Esq.,  Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 


t0  C0m^330«tr0tit^« 

G.  W.'may  ascertain  the  age  of  Ms  silver  cup  from  the  Hall  Marks,  the 
dates  of  which  are  given  in  Chaffer’s  useful  work  upon  that  subject. 

T.  W.  complains  that  we  do  not  insert  all  his  communications. _ fu,n 
he  exvect  us  to  insert  the  last,  in  which  he  gives  us  an  absurd  origin  of 
the  name  Percy,  quoting  as  his  authority  the  History  of  England?  The 
Percy  family  takes  its  name  from  Percy  in  France. 

W.  C.  B.  The  Bookworm  is  published  monthly  at  ^,Brydges  Street, 
Covent  Garden, price  Is. 

Eirionnach’s  communication  reached  us  too  late. 

Clericus.  The  terms  clerk,  cleric,  or  clericus,  though  properly  apper- 
taining to  ecclesiastics,  came  in  time  to  be  applied  to  an  amanuensis,  or  to 
any  person  employed  as  a writer.  Hence  an  error  in  writing,  or  a slip 
of_  the  pen,  is  now  called  a clerical  error.”  See  “iV.  & Q.”  2nd  S. 

via.  u ^ Jcnown;  we  never  met  with 

another  by  him,  entitled  “ Singing  for  the  Million.” 

A Reading  Case  for  holding  the  weekly  Nos.  of  “N.  & Q.”  is  now 
ready,  and  maybe  had  of  all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen,  price  l*.6a.; 
or,  free  by  post,  direct  from  the  publisher,  for  Is.  80;. 

“ Notes  and  Queries  ” is  published  at  noon  on  Friday,  and  is  also 
issued  in  Monthly  Parts.  The  Subscription  for  Stamped  Copies /or 
six  Months  forwarded  direct  from  the  Publisher  {including  the  Half- 
yearly  Index)  is  11s.  id.,  which  may  be  paid  by  Post  Office  Order, 
payable  at  the  Strand  Post  0#ce,  m /luoMr  0/ William  G.  Smith,  32, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C.,  where  also  all  Communications 
FOR  the  Editor  should  be  addressed. 

“ Notes  & Queries”  is  regiateredfor  transmission  abroad. 


Cure  {this  week)  of  cough,  chest,  and  bronchial  disorder,  by  Dr. 
Locock’s  Pulmonic  Wafers.— From  Mr.  Mallett,  Angel  Inn,  Acle, 
near  Yarmouth,  April  2, 1866  : ” For  upwards  of  four  years  I suftered 
from  a very  bad  cough  and  soreness  of  the  chest.  I was  frequently  un- 
able to  turn  myself  in  bed,  but  the  Wafers  never  failed  in  affording  me 
almost  instant  relief.” — Dr.  Locock’s  Wafers  cixre  asthma,  consump- 
tion, coughs,  and  all  disorders  of  the  breath,  throat,  and  lungs,  and  have 
a pleasant  taste.  Price  Is.  1 Jrf.  and  2s.  9d.  per  box.  Sold  by  all  Medicme 
Vendors. 
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COXTEXTS.— Xo  224. 

Xational  Portrait  Exhibition,  1866,  291. 

NOTES : —Wellesley  Family,  291  — The  Codfish  Aristo- 
cracy, 292  — The  White  Hart  at  Eingwood,  293  — Ancient 
Religious  of  India,  Ib.  — Black  of  the  “ Morning  Chroni- 
cle ” — Literary  Remains  of  Dr.  George  Petrie  — The 
Scotch  Terrier  — Poem  in  the  Pigeon  Dialect— Sir  Simonds 
D’Ewes’s  Burial  — Forlorn  Hope  — Fly-leaf  Notes,  294. 

QUERIES : — Ancient  Greek  Art  — Concilium  Calchutense 

— Dominical  Letters  — Gibbon’s  Miscellaneous  Works 

— Heraldic  Queries  — Korner’s  “ The  Harp”  — Nero  and 
Robespierre  — The  Philosophy  of  Caning  — The  Rule  of 
the  Road  and  that  of  the  Footpath  — Sappho  : Orpheus  — 
Scholarships  to  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge  — Stolen 
Yenison  — Tamponet  — TrafMgar  or  Trafalgiir  ? 295. 

Queries  with  Answers  : — Feodum  — Douglas  Family— 
A Royal  Mistress  — Henry  de  Bracton— “ Excerpta  Hiero- 
glyphica,”  &c. —Churchyard’s  “ VVorthines  of  Wales,”  1587 

— “ Compendium  of  the  History  of  Herefordshire,”  297. 

REPLIES:  — Almack,  298  — Nabuchodonosor,  299  — De- 
scent of  Henry  lY.  of  France,  300  — Gaming,  301  — The 
Play  of  “ Albumazar,”  302  — Juan  de  Santa  Maria  — Read- 
ing-lamps : Eye-shades  — Turning  to  the  West  when  sing- 
ing in  Church  — Balcony  or  Balcony  — Derivation  and 
meaning  of  Conrad  — David  Barbut  — Court  of  Pie  Poudre 

— White  Scarfs  and  Hat-bands  used  at  Funerals  in  Ire- 
land — The  Caledonia  — Tree  of  Knowledge  — John  Halke, 
Robert  Dod,  &o. — The  Mantle,  Yeil,  and  Ring  — Lete 
Make  — Peacocks’  Feathers  — Rheumatism  — Shryving 
Cloth  — Sir  S.  E.  Brydges;  “Echo  and  Silence,”&c.,  303. 

Notes  on  Books,  &c. 


NATIONAL  PORTRAIT  EXHIBITION,  1866. 

The  National  Portrait  Exhibition  at  South  Ken- 
•sington,  which  will  open  on  Monday,  is  an  Exhibition  of 
remarkable  and  peculiar  interest,  not  onl}^  to  the  student 
of  history,  but  to  the  student  of  art. 

The  latter  will  here  have  such  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining the  best  works  of  the  best  artists,  and  of  com- 
paring their  respective  merits,  as  may  never  occur  again  ; 
while  it  will  be  strange  indeed  if  the  present  collection 
does  not  contribute  greatly  to  the  clearing  away  of  many 
of  the  doubts  and  difficulties  which  still  obscure  the  early 
history  of  Art  in  England  : we  trust,  at  least,  it  will  do 
something  to  decide  the  interesting  question  as  to  the 
painter  or  painters  who,  between  1543  and  1554  executed 
the  many  fine  portraits  which  were  unhesitatingly  at- 
tributed to  Hans  Holbein,  until  the  curious  discovery  of 
his  will  by  Air.  Black  proved  that  the  great  master  of  his 
art,  whose  works  form  so  important  a feature  of  the  present 
Exhibition,  died  as  early  as  1543,  and  not  in  1554,  as 
hitherto  has  been  generally  believed.  * 

This  is  for  the  critics  and  historians  of  art  to  do  ; not 
the  authorities  of  South  Kensington,  who  clearly  cannot 
be  held  responsible  for  the  identity  of  the  portraits,  or 
even  of  the  masters  by  whom  they  have  been  painted. 
They  have  done  their  part  in  collecting  the  works  ; it  is 
for  others  to  turn  those  works  to  good  account. 

It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  value  of  the  present 
Exhibition  to  the  student  of  history.  It  is  for  the  period 
it  embraces,  some  two  centuries  and  a half,  a Pictorial 
History  of  England  of  the  highest  character.  Tliere  is  not 
a name  of  note  in  any  popular  history  of  the  period  em- 
braced in  the  present  Exhibition,  but  you  have  hero  before 


you  the  individual  in  his  habit  as  he  lived.  Who  can  look 
at  the  wonderful  collection  of  portraits  of  the  bluff  Harry 
and  not  think  how  truly  was  it  said  of  him  that  he  never 
spared  woman  in  his  lust,  or  man  in  his  anger  ? Who 
can  gaze  on  some  of  the  portraits  of  the  unhappy  Queen 
of  Scots,  and  wonder  that  certain  stars  shot  madly  from 
their  spheres  to  hear  that  sea-maid’s  music  ? Who  can 
look  over  the  portraits  of  Elizabeth  without  being  struck 
with  the  womanly  weakness  which  that  greatest  of  Eng- 
land’s kings,  as  Elizabeth  has  sometimes  been  called,  here 
exhibits  in  the  fantastic  character  of  her  attire  ? 

But  we  cannot  in  our  space  refer  to  a tithe  of  the 
objects  of  interest  in  this  Exhibition,  We  will  point  only 
to  two  little  groups  of  pictures  which  illustrate  in  a very 
remarkable  manner  tivo  striking  incidents  in  English  His- 
tory. What  a tragedy  is  told  in  that  little  group  of  por- 
traits ! — there  is  the  frail  and  wicked  beauty  Frances 
Howard,  the  giid-wife  of  Robert  De  vereux,  Earl  of  Essex; 
close  by  is  Essex  himself.  There  is  Robert  Carr,  Earl  of 
Somerset,  to  whom,  on  her  divorc  e from  Essex,  she  was 
afterwards  married ; and  close  by,  the  victim  of  her  hatred 
and  her  vengeance.  Sir  Thomas  Overbuiy.  As  we  gaze 
on  these  portraits,  the  whole  story  passes  before  our  eyes 
like  a pageant. 

Let  us  turn  to  another  screen.  In  the  centre  hangs 
No.  740,  a melancholy  but  striking  portrait  of  Charles  I. 
A label  on  the  back  tells  us  it  is  “ as  he  satt  at  his  trial  in 
Westminster  Hall ; ” and  the  picture  impres  ses  one  with  a 
belief  that  it  may  have  been  so.  By  whom  is  the  unfortunate 
monarch  surrounded? — Among  others  by  Bradshaw  (No. 
737),  who  presided  at  the  trial  of  the  King;  by  (No.  738) 
Colonel  Tomlinson,  to  whose  custody  he  was  entrusted, 
but  who  at  least  treated  his  sovereign  with  respect ; by 
(No.  742)  the  brutal  Cornet  Joyce ; by  (No.  735)  Colonel 
Hacker,  who  conducted  him  to  execution ; and  by  (No. 
739)  the  faithful  Juxon,  who  attended  him  on  the  scafibldj, 
and  received  his  dying  sovereign’s  last  commands.  How 
vividly  do  these  portraits  of  the  actors  in  that  great  drama 
bring  before  us  the  last  dread  scene  at  Whitehall  ! 

One  Avord  of  praise  where  praise  is  justly  due.  To  every 
portrait  is  affixed  a label,  telling  as  far  as  possible  its 
history ; so  that  none  need  buy  a catalogue.  But  all  ought 
to  do  so,  for  it  is  a model  of  condensation  and  conciseness, 
and  a thousand  biographical  notices,  in  a volume  of  some 
tAvo  hundred  pages,  aaTU  double  the  interest  and  instruc- 
tion Avhich  the  public  must  deri\*e  from  the  successful 
manner  in  Avhich  has  thus  far  been  carried  out  Lord 
Derby’s  admirable  idea  of  a National  Portrait  Ex- 
hibition. 


WELLESLEY  FAAIILY. 

In  Lodge’s  Peerage  of  Ireland,  Dublin,  1754, 
vol.  iv.  the  supporters  of  Richard  Colley- Wesley, 
Lord  Baron  Mornington,  so  created  1746,  are  thus 
given  — Two  game  cocks,  ginger,  trimmed,  pro- 
per.” The  engraving  represents  the  birds  Avithout 
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codiIds  or  wattles,  and  tlie  tails  docked.  Wkat 
characteristic  supporters  for  the  gallant  Duke  (of 
Wellington)  ! 

I presume  the  cocks  were  exchanged  for  lions 
on  the  elevation  of  the  first  lord’s  son  to  a vis- 
county and  earldom  in  1760.  Lions  appear  in 
Archciall’s  edition  of  Lodge  in  1789,  the  names 
Colley  and  Wesley  being  still  used. 

I believe  it  is  Sir  Josiah  Barrington  who  in- 
inuates  that  the  motive  for  the  change  to  Cow- 
ley and  Wesley  was  a desire  to  eschew  any  con- 
nection with  the  then  unpopular  reputations  of 
Colley  Cibber  and  John  Wesley,  the  founder  of 
Methodism.  I am  under  the  impression  that  the 
change  of  name  was  effected  without  even  the  slight 
legal  technicality  reverted  to  by  Bug-Howard  and 
his  imitators.  I add  a copy  of  the  deed  of  change 
of  name  from  Colley  to  Wesley,  taken  from  a pre- 
cedent book  of  a once  eminent  solicitor  in  my  neigh- 
bourhood, Mr.  W.  Camack,  dated  May  2*7,  1788, 
which  came  into  my  possession  along  with  the 
library  of  a relative.  The  insertions  in  brackets, 
initialed  by  Gr.  S.,  are  my  own  explanations  of  the 
initial  letters : — 

Under  title  of  — 

“Declaration  of  Devizies  taking  on  him  the  Sir  Xame 
and  Coat  of  Arms  of  the  Person  whose  Estate  he  in- 
herits, pursuant  to  the  Testator’s  Will, 

“ To  All  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come,  E.  W. 
[E^cAar^Z  Wesley,  G.S.]  of  D.  [Dangan,  G.S.],  in  the 
county  of  M.  [Meath,  G.S.],  Esq.,  sendeth  greeting. 

“ Whereas  Garret  Wesley  [sic  in  original,  G.  S.],  late 
of  D.,  in  the  county  of  M.,  Esq.,  deceased,  did  on  or  about 

the day  of ann. [13th  March,  1727,  G.S.], 

make  and  publish  his  last  Will  and  Testament,  and  on 

or  about  the  day  of [23rd  Sept.  1728,  G.  S.], 

departed  this  life,  and  by  the  said  last  Will  so  duly  made, 
published,  and  attested,  did  Devise  and  Bequeath  All  his 
real  Estate,  that  is  to  say.  All  his  Manors,  Lands,  Tene- 
in‘s  and  Hereditam**  in  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland,  and  the 
Eeversion  and  Eeversions  and  Inheritance  thereof,  as  well 
those  in  Jointure  to  his  Wife,  from  and  after  her  Decease, 
as  the  rest  and  residue  of  his  said  Estate,  subject  to  and 
under  the  proviso  and  limitation  in  the  said  Will  con- 
tained and  expressed  to  me  the  said  E.  W.  bj^  the  name 

of  E.  C.  of  , Esq.,  for  and  during  the  Term  of  my 

Natural  Life,  without  impeachment  of  Waste,  and  after 
iny  decease,  to  my  first  and  every  other  Son  in  Tail  Male, 
with  Eem^s  over,  in  which  said  Will  there  is  a proviso  in 
the  Words  or  to  the  Effect  following,  that  is  to  say.  Pro- 
vided always,  and  it  is  mj''  express  Will,  meaning,  and 
intent.  That  the  said  E.  C.,  and  all  and  every  his  said 
sons  and  the  Heirs  Males  of  their  Bodys  respectively, 
forthwith  after  he  or  any  of  his  said  Sons  or  the  Heirs 
Males  of  their  Bodies  respectively  shall  be  Tenant  of  the 
ffreehold  of  iny  said  Lands  and  Estate  in  actual  posses- 
sion by  virtue  of  this  my  Will,  do  and  shall  assume  and 
take  upon  him  and  them  respectively  the  s*  name  of  Wes- 
ley [sic,  G.  S.]  and  Coat  of  Arms  of  Wesley  [sic,  G.  S.] 
as  by  the  said  last  Will  among  other  things  doth  and 
may  more  at  large  appear.  Now  know  ye  that'  I the  said 
E.  W.,  heretofore  known  and  called  by  the  said  Name  of 

C , do  hereby  testify  and  declare  that,  immediately 

after  the  death  of  the  said  G.  W.  [Garret  Weslej^,  G.  S.) 

did  Assume  and  take  upon  me  the  Sir  Name  of  W , and 

I hereby  declare  that  I have  as  aforesaid,  and  do  hereby  , 


and  Always  hereafter  shall  Assume  and  take  upon  me  the 
sd  S*'  Name  of  Wesley  [sic,  G.  S.J  and  Coat  of  Arms  of 
W.,  according  to  the  said  Proviso,  and  direction  of  the 
said  last  Will  of  the  said  G.  W.  In  Witness,  &c.” 

In  this  same  book  of  precedents  also  occurs, 
under  the  title  of  Bill  to  Foreclose  a M^gage,” 
a deed  commencing  — 

“ Humbly  complaining,  sheweth  unto  your  Honors  your 
SupP  and  Daily  Orator,  Jonathan  (Swift,  Doctor  in  Di- 
vinity, Dean  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Patrick  s, 
Dublin,  his  Maties  Debtor  and  Farmer,  that  Edmond 
Dowlhig,”  &c.  &c. 

Chevkon. 

THE  CODFISH  AEISTOCEACY. 

This  transatlantic  term  is  said  by  the  author  of 

The  Great  Van  Broek  Property  ” in  the  Leisure 
Hour  for  January,  1866,  p.  18,  to  be  used  in  tho 
United  States  in  contradistinction  to  the  “Knicker- 
bocker aristocracy,”  vrhich  is  applied  to  the  de- 
scendants of  the  early  Dutch  settlers  in  the  State 
of  New  York.  So  far  I accept  his  explanation 
with  thanks,  having  never  before  been  able  to 
comprehend  why  a reproach  should  have  attached 
to  money  acquired  in  a vocation  like  the  codfish- 
ery,  requiring  the  exercise  of  the  highest  qualities 
of  skill  and  daring,  the  training  of  a lifetime,  and 
no  small  outlay  of  capital  to  enable  it  to  be  carried 
on  successfully.  But  the  author  goes  on  to  say, 
that  the*  epithet  “was  originally  applied  to  the 
magnates  of  the  sperm-whale  fisheries,  resident 
at  New  Bedford  and  other  towns  on  the  coast  of 
Massachussets,  who  had  made  vast  fortunes  by 
their  dealings  in  sperm-oil,  and  who  being  ge- 
nerally uneducated  men,  affected  great  preten- 
sions.” 

Here  I feel  disposed  to  differ  with  him,  at  all 
events  unless  he  can  disprove  the  more  obvious- 
presumption,  that  the  real  founders  of  the  order 
were  strictly  persons  concerned  in  the  capture  and 
sale  of  the  codfish.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
“ great  ferry  ” this  is  no  insignificant  or  obscure 
branch  of  industry.  It  is  largely  carried  on  both 
by  the  French  and  “ Americans  ” (or  the  people  of 
the  United  States)  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
where  they  compete  with  our  fishermen,  both 
these  nations  doing  their  best  to  foster  it  not 
merely  for  the  benefit  of  those  immediately  con- 
cerned, but  as  affording  a nurser}*  for  their  men 
of  war  seamen  j and  their  claims  for  further  pri- 
vileges forming  a constant  subject  of  negociation 
vsdth  the  British  government. 

It  may  not  be  deemed  irrelevant  to  observe 
that,  while  all  aristocracies  derive  their  revenues- 
from  labour  of  some  sort,  no  labour  is  more  truly 
honourable  and  useful  than  that  of  the  fisherman. 
There  may  be  little  dignity  in  making  a fortune 
in  “the  shoddy  and  petroleum  line,”  but  the  line 
we  speak  of — the  fishing  line — is  very  different ; 
and  there  is  no  reason  apparent  why  it  should 
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not  liold  the  same  rant  as  agriculture  and  min- 
ing. One  thing  is  certain,  that,  whether  in  the 
United  States  or  the  British  provinces  of  North 
America,  no  class  is  more  highU  esteemed  for 
manly  qualities  than  the  population  settled  along 
the  shores,  whose  business  is  in  the  great  waters, 
and  whose  ‘^banks’’  issue  no  other  coin  than  the 
codfish  and  its  congeners  j and  it  seems  unfortu- 
nate that  a local  comparison  like  that  above-men- 
tioned should  exist  to  degrade  it  from  its  proper 
place  in  the  scale  of  honour. 

AVhile  we  are  led  to  believe,  however,  that  the 
origin  of  the  stigma  is  traceable  to  a rivalry  be- 
tween the  agricultural  Vans  of  New  York  (icho, 
hy  the  way,  come  of  a peculiarly  coclfishing  ances- 
try'), and  the  wiari-cultural  grandees  of  Massa- 
chusets,  the  question  remains  to  be  answered — 
Why  has  the  designation  been  borrowed  from 
persons  engaged  in  the  codfishery  to  be  applied  to 
those  concerned  in  the  capture  of  the  whale  ? Is 
the  alleged  fact  itself  borne  out  by  historical  evi- 
dence ? X. 


THE  WHITE  HART  AT  RIXGWOOD. 

A story  has  been  going  the  round  of  the  papers, 
professing  to  give  the  origin  of  the  White  Hart  as  an 
inn  sign ; and  describing  a stag  himt  after  a beautiful 
white  hart  by  a Sir  Halliday  Wagstafie,  who  was 
knighted  for  the  exploit ; the  animal  being  named 
AJbert,  and  preserved  afterwards  at  Windsor.  The 
time  is  stated  to  have  been  in  Henry  VH.’s  reign. 
The  whole  is  a clumsy  fabrication;  the  use  of 

Halliday  ” as  a Christian  name,  and  of  ^CAlbert” 
for  the  stag,  is  sufiiciently  indicative  of  its  value, 
and  I should  not  have  judged  it  worthy  of  notice, 
did  I not  observe  that  in  a recent  number  of  Tlw 
Builder  it  is  quoted  as  an  undoubted  historical 
fact,  in  an  article  On  the  Inns  and  Taverns  of 
Windsor.”  The  White  Hart  of  many  a legend, 
and  as  an  heraldic  device,  is  (it  need  scarcely  be 
added),  the  origin  of  this  well-known  device. 

It  is  really  astonishing,  in  this  age  of  printing 
and  reading,  what  gross  fictions  can  be  imposed 
on  the  generality  of  people,  for  learning  by  no 
means  is  a necessary  accompaniment  of  reading. 
Some  three  jmars  ago  there  was  a festival  of 
Odd  Fellows  in  this  neighbourhood,  and,  after 
dinner,  speeches  as  usual  prevailed.  One  of  the 
greatest  (and  oddest)  fellows  gave  an  account  of 
the  origin  of  the  society  as  follows : — 

“ Odd  fellowship,”  said  he,  “ is  of  no  modem  date.  It 
had  its  rise  so  long  ago  as  the  siege  of  Jemsalem,  when, 
after  the  destniction  of  the  Temple,  Titus  desired  to  give 
to  each  victorious  soldier  of  his  amiy  some  memorial  of 
this  great  event.  ^ Accordingly,  mustering  his  troops,  he 
gave  to  each  .‘soldier  a mark  or  tessera,  on  which  was  in- 
scribed a word  answering  to  our  ‘ Odd  Fellow,’  and  such 
was  the  origin  of  this  great  society.’ 

The  account,  it  is  needless  to  add,  was  received 
with  “loud  cheers.”  It  very  likely  is  a stock 


canard  among  the  brethren;  and  probably  has 
been,  or  will  be,  repeated  at  other  similar  occa- 
sions. • 

May  I dare  to  suggest  that  the  “Masonic” 
body  iiave  fictions  quite  as  gross  and  barefaced  as 
this.^  In  spite  of  Solomon’s  Temple,  and  the 
Hiram  legends,  I will  take  on  myself  to  say  that 
no  mention  of  modern  freemasonry  can  be  found 
before  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century ; 
I mean  such  as  will  satisfy  a competent  judge,  not 
a mere  superficial  reader.  I refer  to  what  is  called 
modern  “speculative  masonry.”  Of  course  I 
know  there  were  masonic  guilds  or  trades-unions 
in  the  middle  ages,  but  what  have  they  to  do  with 
modern  freemasonry  ? E.  K. 

Lymington,  Hants. 


AXCIEXT  RELIGIONS  OF  INDIA. 

The  aborigines  of  India,  still  found  dwelling  in 
moimtain  caves  and  the  thickest  jungles,  wor- 
shipped evil  spirits,  consecrated  logs  of  wood, 
single  stones,  and  human  heads  rudely  carved  in 
wood.  On  the  Nilgherry  Hills  I disinterred  from 
under  circles  of  stones  in  burial  grounds  of  the 
abongines  human  heads  inclosed  in  globular 
earthenware  vessels,  without  finding  a trace  of 
the  bodies  to  which  they  had  belonged.  Among 
the  earliest  invaders  of  India  were  the  Tamilians, 
a Scythian  people,  who  brought  with  them  a 
Turanian  language,  and  settled  chieflj’  in  the  south 
of  India.  To  them,  before  their  conversion  to 
.Hindooism,  I attribute  the  cromlechs,  cistv8ens, 
tolmens,  circles  of  stones,  and  other  relics  of 
Scythicism  which  are  there  so  frequently  met 
with.  I have  sometimes  found  in  jimgle  glades 
ch'oles  of  horses  of  various  sizes,  made  of  ancient 
earthenware,  some  having  figures  of  warriors 
mounted  upon  them,  the  gToimd  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood being  strewn  with  fragments  of  others 
of  still  older  date.  Herodotus  mentions  in  Mel- 
pomene, 72,  that  when  a Scythian  king  was 
buried  it  was  customary  to  surround  his  grave 
with  the  bodies  of  fifty  jmung  men  who  had  been 
strangled,,  each  mounted  on  a dead  horse,  propped 
up  for  the  purpose. 

The  practice  of  Shahmanism,  or  Devil  worship, 
still  prevailing  in  the  south  of  India,  in  its  details 
is  precisely  similar  to  that  described  by  Prichard 
as  existing  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  north  of 
Asia.  The  country  of  the  Tamilians,  or  Madras, 
is  called  Bravida  Desam,  a fact  which  when  con- 
nected with  the  presence  of  Druidical  cromlechs, 
&c.,  suggests  the  probability  that  the  word  Druid 
is  derived  from  Dravida  (3'''^  S.  viii.  266).  The 
next  wave  of  immigration  was  that  of  the  Aryan 
Brahmins,  whose  religion  inculcated  the  venera- 
tion of  the  firmament  and  of  light  or  fire  per- 
sonified respectively  by  the  gods  Indra  and  Agni, 
and  the  worship  of  Bram,  the  Supreme  Being. 
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In  process  of  time  tliis  faith  hecame  more  corrupt^ 
and  various  deities,  probably  borrowed  from  Egypt, 
were  incorporated  in  it,  to  whom  temples  similar 
to  those  in  Egypt  were  raised.  Brahmanism, 
with  its  triad,  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva,  slowly 
progressed  towards  the  south,  and  probably  not 
before  the  fifth  century  of  our  era  was  it  estab- 
lished in  the  Deccan,  no  monumental  remains  of 
Hindooism  prior  to  the  year  450  a.d.  being  found 
there.  Four  or  five  centuries  more  elapsed  before 
it  appears  to  have  been  established  in  the  south  of 
India ; very  few  temples  to  Siva,  founded  even  in 
the  tenth  century,  exist  in  the  Carnatic ; nor  has 
any  temple  to  Vishnu  erected  before  the  twelfth 
century  yet  been  discovered.  The  name  of  Vishnu 
appears  in  the  Bamayan,  n.c.  300,  and  symbols  of 
Siva  are  found  on  coins  of  Azes,  king  of  Ariana, 
struck  B.c.  130. 

It  may  thence  be  inferred,  that  the  Brahmins 
were  not  indebted  to  the  south  for  the  Vishnu 
and  Siva  of  their  triad.  Buddhism  was  extensively 
diffused  in  India  under  Asoka  in  the  third  century 
B.c.  His  famous  rock-inscribed  edicts,  in  which 
the  names  of  Antiochus  II.,  Ptolemy  II.,  Antigonus 
Gonatus,  and  Magus  appear,  have  led  to  the  belief 
that  Buddhist  missionaries  carried  their  tenets 
into  Syria,  Egypt,  Macedonia,  and  Cyrene. 

II.  C. 


Black  ok  the  Mokhihg  Chrohicle.  — I am 
preparing  for  the  press  a Memoir  of  Mr.  John 
Black,  nicknamed  by  Oobbett  Dr.  Black,  and  for 
many  years  editor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle ; and 
I should  esteem  it  a great  favour  if  any  of  your 
readers  would  supply  me  with  letters,  or  other 
memoranda  bearing  upon  the  subject. » 

Bob.  Haeeisoh. 

London  Library,  12,  St.  James’s  Square. 

Liteeaey  Bemaiks  oe  De.  Geoege  Peteie. — 
A committee  of  the  friends  of  the  late  George 
Petrie,  LL.D.,  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
editing  his  literary  remains.  The  task  of  writing 
a memoir  of,  his  life  has  devolved  upon  me. 
Should  any  of  your  correspondents  happen  to  pos- 
sess letters  from  Dr.  Petrie,  they  would  confer  a 
great  obligation  on  the  committee  by  sending 
them  to  me,  I undertaking  that  they  shall  be 
carefully  preserved , and  returned  to  them. 

William  Stokes, 

Begins  Prof,  of  Physic,  Univ.  of  Dublin. 

5,  Merrion  Square,  Dublin,  April  3,  1866. 

The  Scotch  Teeeier. — Mr.  Bright,  in  his 
speech  on  the  current  Beform  Bill,  said  : — 

“ I know  it  was  the  opinion  many  years  ago  of  a 
member  of  the  cabinet  that  two  men " could  make  a 
party  (a  laugh)  ; and  a party  formed  of  two  men  so 
amiable,  so  genial,  as  both  of  those  right  honourable 
gentlemen  (laughter  and  cheers),  we  may  hope  to  see 
for  the  first  time  in  parliament — a party  perfectly  har- 


monious, and  distinguished  by  a mutual  and  unbroken 
trust  (renewed  laughter).  But  there  is  one  gi’eat  diffi- 
culty in  the  -way.  It  is  very  much  like  the  case  of  the 
Scotch  terrier,  that  was  so  covered  icith  hair  that  you  could 
not  tell  which  was  the  head  and  which  ivas  the  tail  (great 
laughter  and  cheers).” — Times,  March  14,  1866. 

“ The  discoveiy  that  Mr.  Lowe  and  Mi*.  Horsman  had 
resolved  to  make  a party  of  two  ; the  comparison  of  them 
to  a hairy  terrier,  as  to  which  no  one  can  say  which  is  the 
head  and  ivhich  is  the  tail;  the  disposal  of  Mr.  Lowe  and 
Mr.  Marsh’s  Australian  parallels  by  the  remark  that  they 
seemed  to  take  a Botany  Bay  view  of  their  countrymen  ; 
and  the  picture  of  Mr.  Lowe,  taking,  like  a polypus  on  a 
rock,  his  colour  from  the  hundred  and  seventy  villagers, 
and  seven  working  men  of  Caine  ; were  flights  of  Par- 
liamentary humour  which  have  seldom  been  surpassed.” — 
Saturday  Review,  March  17,  art.  “ The  Debate  on  Ee- 
form.” 

Other  newspapers  are  quite  as  complimentary, 
and  I have  seldom  known  a clever  thing  more 
talked  about  than  the  simile  of  the  terrier.  Some- 
thing very  like  it  is  in  the  notes  to  The  DunciacL 
b.  iii.  1.  179 ; — 

“ Burnet  and  Duckett,  friends  in  spite. 

Came  hissing  out  in  verse. 

They  were  so  forward  both  would  write. 

“ So  Amphisbtena,  I have  read, 

At  either  end  assails : 

None  knows  which  leads  or  which  is  led. 

Since  both  heads  are  but  tails.” 

FiTZHOPKIjSTS. 

Poem  in  the  Pigeon  Dialect. — As  a philo- 
logical curiosity,  I subjoin  a translation  of  the 
following  verses  into  the  Pigeon  dialect,  or  lingua 
franca  of  Hongkong,  which  I believe  I have  cor- 
rectly transcribed : — 

“Not  far  from  my  abode 

Dwells  the  loveliest  of  girls  ; 

Her  face  is  like  the  moon. 

Her  teeth  like  precious  pearls ; 

Her  eyes  so  languishing, 

As  though  in  sleep  the  lids, 

Her  tiny  feet  no  larger  than 
The  little  hoofs  of  kids ; 

My  heart  is  sad  with  love, 

I feel  that  I shall  die  ; 

I can’t  obtain  my  heart’s  delight. 

The  price  it  is  too  high.” 

Translation. 

“ All  same  my  house  that  far 
Hab  got  one  hansom  girlie  ; 

It  face  all  same  that  moon, 

Her  teeth  all  same  that  pearlie ; 

That  eye  look  see  so  solly. 

All  same  he  wanchee  sleeps. 

That  feet  so  muchee  smallie. 

All  same  that  chilo  sheeps ; 

My  heart  too  muchee  hab-sick. 

My  truly  wanchee  die, 

My  no  hab  got  that  dolla. 

How  fashion  my  can  buy.” 

C.^  W.  Bingham. 

Sir  Simonds  D’Ewes’s  Burial,  — As  it  may 
interest  some  of  the  readers  of  N.  & Q.”  I send 
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you  the  entry  of  the  burial  of  Sir  Simonds  D’Ewes^ 
copied  from  the  Stowlangtoft  Kegisters.  The 
volume  containing  it  (and  many  other  entries  re- 
lating to  his  family)  was  for  several  years  missing; 
hut  in  the  year  1849  it  was  discovered  in  the 
parish  chest  of  Ixworth  Thorpe,  and  restored  to 
this  church : — 

S'"  Simonds  Dewes,  knight  and  baronet,  was  buiyed 
in  the  chancell  of  the  parish  church  of  Stowlangtoft  the 
7th  of  June,  An.  Dorn.  1650.” 

And  if  the  subject  he  of  sufficient  interest  I shall 
he  happy  to  send,  at  some  future  time,  all  the 
entries  I can  find  relating  to  the  Dewes  family. 
There  is,  I find,  some  slight  discrepancy  of  dates 
between  the  Eegister  and  Mr.  Halliwell’s  hook. 

W.  T.  T.  D. 

• Stowlangtoft. 

Fokloen  Hope. — Has  the  origin  of  this  expres- 
sion ever  been  discussed  in  & Q.”  ? If  not, 
I think  the  following  note  deserves  a corner : — 

“ Military  and  civil  writers  of  the  present  day  seem 
quite  ignorant  of  the  true  meaning  of  this  expression. 
The  adjective  has  nothing  to  do  with  despair,  nor  the 
substantive  with  the  ‘ charmer  which  lingers  still  be- 
hind there  was  no  such  poetical  depth  in  the  words  as' 
original^  used.  Every  corps  marching  in  an  enemy’s 
countrj"  had  a small  body  of  men  at  the  head  (Jmupt  or 
hope,  or  perhaps  haufen,  a troop,)  of  the  advanced  guard, 
and  which  was  termed  the  forelorn  hope  (lorn  being  here 
but  a termination  similar  to  ward  in  forward),  while 
another  small  body  at  the  head  of  the  rear-guard  was 
called  the  rear-lorn  hope.  See  A Treatise  of  Ireland,  by 
John  Dymmok,  p.  32,  written  about  1600,  and  printed  by 
the  Irish  Archeological  Society  in  1843.  A reference  to 
Johnson’s  Dictionary  proves  that  civilians  were  misled, 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Dryden,  by  the  mere  sound  of  a 
technical  military  phrase,  and  in  process  of  time  even 
militaiy  men  forgot  the  true  meaning  of  the  words.  It 
grieves  me  to  sap  the  foundation  of  an  error  to  which  we 
are  indebted  for  Byron’s  beautiful  phrase  : ‘Full  of  hope, 
misnamed  forlorn.’  ” — “ Remains  of  Dr.  Graves  of  Dublin,” 
in  Leisure  Hour,  1864,  vol.  xiii.  p.  16. 

James  A.  Hewitt. 

Aliwal,  Mossel  Bay,  S.  A. 

Fly-leae  Notes.  — In  Stowlangtoft  Eegister 
hook : — 

“ Hie  puer  astatem,  hie  nuptus  sponsalia  noscat. 

Hie  defunctoru  funera  quisq.  sciat. 

“qi  me.  R.  W.” 

Who  E.  W.  was  I cannot  at  present  say. 

W.  T.  T.  D. 


caucruiS. 

^ Ancient  Geeee  Aet. — Are  the  oldest  master- 
pieces of  Greek  art  still  in  existence  ? I mean 
such  as  the  sculptures  of  Phidias,  the  rival  paint- 
ings of  Zeuxis  and  Parrhasios,  tj  avadvoyeur]  'A(ppo- 
5i'tt7  of  Apelles. 

If  any  of  them  he  preserved  I should  he  glad  to 
learn  where  they  are,  and  if  any  shadows  of  them 
can  he  obtained  in  the  shape  of  engravings  or  pho- 


tographs, which  would  give  one  an  idea  of  that 
golden  dawn  of  art.  E.  E.  C. 

Concilium  Calchtjtense. — Is  this  Cealcythe, 
and  if  so,  where  is  it  ? Spriiner  places  it  in  his  Atlas 
at  Culcheth,  in  Lancashire;  others  place  it  in 
Kent,  or  in  some  central  part  of  England.  What 
is  the  opinion  of  our  antiquaries  about  it  ? 

A.  E.  S. 

Dominical  Lettees.  — Were  the  dominical 
letters  (A  to  G)  employed  to  mark  the  days  of 
the  month  before  Constantine  II.  introduced  them 
at  the  first  Council  of  Nice,  a.d.  325  ? If  so, 
who  invented  the  use  of  them,  and  when  ? 

A.  S.  C. 

Gibbon’s  “Miscellaneous  Woeks.” — I am 
one  of  those  readers  who,  after  eating  a nut,  like  to 
get  something  more  out  of  the  shell  if  possible ; and 
I consider  that  many  thanks  are  due  to  those  kind 
persons  who  take  the  trouble  to  annotate  standard 
works  as  to  localities,  names,  &c.,  which  are  often 
obsolete  or  gone  within  half  a century  or  so,  leav- 
ing accurate  information  on  these  points  difficult 
to  be  met  with.  I would  instance  a favourite 
book  of  mine,  viz.  Gibbon’s  Miscellaneous  Works, 
which  is  full  of  those  provoking  ****  ****  that 
may  have  been  necessary  enough  while  many  of 
the  parties  were  living,  but  which  might  be  mostly 
filled  up  now  that  time  has  relegated  them  all 
into  the  domain  of  history.  I take,  for  example, 
the  following : — 

“ Poor  ****  is  the  most  eloquent  and  rational  madman 
I ever  knew.” — May  18, 1791. 

“ Surely  such  men  as  , , , have  talents  for 

mischief.” — May  30,  1792. 

“ The  behaviour  of  Fox  does  not  surprise  me.  You 

may  remember  what  I told  vou  last  vear,  that ” 

Dec.  14,  1792. 

“ I have  seen  her ; her  behaviour  is  calm,  but  her  afflic- 
tion   ’’—May  11,  1784. 

“ Lady is  now  the  declared  mistress  of  Prince 

Henry  of  Prussia.” — Lett.  133. 

With  hundreds  of  others,  which,  though  relat- 
ing to  mere  family  matters,  would  now  be  highly 
interesting  to  all  admirers  of  the  great  historian. 
Where  are  the  MSS.,  and  are  they  accessible  to 
an  inquirer  ? 

I would  also  ask  at  the  same  time  what  became 
of  Gibbon’s  large  library  after  his  death  ? Is  the 
view  of  his  house  given  in  Chambers’s  Hook  of 
Days  (p.  121,  vol.  i.)  to  be  depended  on  ? It  does 
not  appear  to  accord  at  all  wdth  the  descriptions. 
(Lett.  151,  &c.) 

What  was  the  il  serar  di  censiglio  of  the  Y’^ene- 
tian  history  to  which  Gibbon  likens  the  Septen- 
nial Bill  ? (^Memoirs,  p.  8,  8vo  ed.  1837.) 

“ During  the  slow  recovery  of  his  patient,  the  physician 
himself  was  attacked  by  the  malady  of  love ; he  married 
his  mistress,”  &c. 

Whose  mistress  ? Of  the  elder  Gibbon  ? YVhich 
house  in  St.  James’s  Street  was  it  in  which  Gib- 
bon died  ? An  Admieee  oe  Gibbon. 
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Heealdic  Qeeeies.  — I should  be  giad  to  re- 
ceive some  information  concerning  a coat  of  arms 
of  which  the  following  is  a description.  It  was 
extracted  from  an  heraldic  dictionary,  the  title  of 
which  I do  not  exactly  remember : De  Riipe, 
Erm,  3 chev.  Crest : out  of  a ducal  coronet  5 
ostrich  feathers.”  * 

The  arms  are,  I think,  not  correctly  copied. 
Would  any  of  youi*  correspondents  kindly  give  a 
correct  copy,  and  some  account  of  the  family  of 
De  Dupe  to  whom  they  are  ascribed?  I find 
in  Guillim : He  beareth  Or,  a rock  sable,  by 
the  name  of  Securades.” 

I never  met  with  the  name  elsewhere.  I should 
like  to  know  what  family  this  was.  G.  S. 

Koenek’s  The  Haep  ” (Die  Harfe,  von  Theo- 
dor Korner.)  — Augustus  v.  Kotzebue  {Journey  to 
Paris,  trans.  1806),  vol.  iii.  166,  tells  a story  very 
similar  to  Korner’s  affecting  little  story  ^^The 
Harp.”  In  fact  the  idea  is  exactly  the  same, 
though  it  differs  somewhat  in  the  details.  Kotze- 
bue makes  tlie  man  die  first,  and  the  woman 
listen  to  the  magic  sounds ; and  distinctly  says 

it  is  said  to  have  happened  very  recently.” 

It  is  just  possible  that  under  peculiar  atmo- 
spheric conditions  a stringed  instrument,  such 
as  the  harp,  may  give  forth  responsive  tones ; 
that  its  cords  may  vibrate  under  the  pressure  of 
waves  of  air,  without  being  visibly  touched.  Now 
a very  slight  sound  might  give  rise  to  the  idea  of 
answering  chords;  ” but  is  there  any  foundation 
in  scientific  fact  for  the  highly  poetical  versions  of 
either  Korner  or  Kotzebue?  S.  H.  M. 

Neeo  and  Dobespieeee. — 

“ To  charge  Napoleon  with  being  as  bad  as  Machiavelli 
is  a singularly  mild  sort  of  abuse.  It  reminds  one  of  M. 
Dupin’s  rebuke  to  the  deputy  who  coupled  Eobespierre 
and; Nero  together,  ‘Does  the  honourable  deputy  mean 
to  insult  Nero’s  memory  ? ’ ” — Saturday  Review,  Dec.  23, 
1865,  “Eeview  of  Machiavelli  in  the  19th  Century.” 

The  story  as  I have  heard  it  is,  that  a deputy 
having  coupled  the  two  names,  an  admirer  of 
Dobespierre  furiously  insisted  on  being  heard,  but 
was  tamed  by  the  president’s  question,  “ Does  the 
honourable  deputy  claim  to  vindicate  Nero  ? ” 
The  good  things  of  eminent  men  deserve  to  be  ac- 
curately preserved.  Where  is  the  original  version 
of  this  anecdote  ? C.  E. 

The  Philosophy  op  Canihg.  • — Aristotle,  who 
philosophised  about  many  things,  is  said  to  have 
assigned  as  a reason  why  light  canes  were  used 
in  the  flagellation  of  schoolboys  was  that  the  re- 
verberation of  the  lighter  rod  made  its  strokes 
more  stinging  and  severe  than  had  a heavier  in- 
strument of  punishment  been  used.  Where  does 
the  great  sage  say  this  ? Quh5EE. 

The  Dijle  op  the  Doad  and  that  op  the 
Footpath.  — Plow  long  has  the  rule  of  the  road 

[*  See  Robson’s  British  Herald,  art.  Rupe.] 


been  recognised,  that  in  riding  you  keep  to  the 
side  of  the  road  at  your  left  on  meeting  any  horse 
or  carriage  ? The  rule  of  the  footpath,  which 
happens  to  be  just  the  reverse,  namely,  that  you 
keep  to  the  side  at  your  right,  may  be  traced  up 
to  the  jubilee  in  1300,  when,  in  consequence  of 
the  vast  multitudes  of  pilgrims  who  had  flocked 
to  Dome,  the  Pope,  Boniface  VIII.,  directed  that, 
to  avoid  confusion,  all  who  visited  St.  Peter’s, 
in  crossing  the  Bridge  of  St.  Angelo,  should  take 
that  side  of  the  bridge  which  was  at  their  right. 
I know  not  that  the  custom  can  be  traced  higher. 

These  rules,  I believe,  are  now  observed  in  most 
civilised  countries,  though  often  violated  either 
through  ignorance  or  inattention.  The  following 
lines  will  serve  to  impress  them  on  the  memory. 
I know  not  who  is  the  author  of  the  flrst  stanza, 
nor  where  it  is  to  be  found  : — 

“ The  rule  of  the  road  is  a paradox  quite. 

In  riding  or  driving  along : 

If  you  keep  to  your  left,  you  are  sure  to  be  right, 
if  you  keep  to  your  right,  you’ll  be  wrong. 

But  in  walking,  a different  custom  applies. 

And  just  the  reverse  is  the  rule  ; 

If  jmu  keep  to  the  right,  you’ll  be  right,  safe,  and  wise  ; 
if  you  keep  to  your  left,  you’re  a fool.” 

J.  W.  Thomas. 

He3'wood. 

Sappho  : Oepheus. — Which  is  the  best  text  of 
Sappho,  and  does  any  one  edition  contain  all  her 
known  poems  ? I ask  these  questions  because  I 
have  been  unable  to  find  in  the  Tauchnitz  edition 
all  the  productions  which  Lempriere  classifies  as 
hers. 

I should  be  glad  to  learn  the  same  of  the 
Orphic  poems,  and  which  are  the  best  translations 
of  both.  I do  not  find  either  in  Bohn’s  Cata- 
logue. K.  D.  C. 

SCHOLAESHTPS  TO  EmANHEL  COLLEGE,  CaM- 
BEIDGE.  — I should  be  glad  to  be  informed  of  the 
names  of  any  public  schools  in  Lancashire  (more 
particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Preston) 
which,  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  held 
the  right  to  send  scholars  to  this  college  as  sizars. 

H.  Eishwigk. 

Stolen  Venison.  — Among  the  letters  of  what 
is  styled  Queen  Elizabeth’s  Domestic  Corre- 
spondence,” at  the  Dolls,  clxxix.  12,  is  a letter 
from  Sir  Thomas  Pullyson,  Lord  Mayor  of  Lon- 
don, to  Walsyngham,  June  11,  1585,  acquainting 
him  that  he  has  taken  bonds  of  all  the  cooks  in 
London  not  to  buy  or  sell  any  venison,  nor  to 
receive  any  venison  to  bake,  without  keeping  a 
note  of  the  names  of  the  senders.  The  tablyng- 
houses  ” and  the  taverns  are  greater  receivers  and 
destroyers  of  stolen  venison  than  all  the  rest.  He 
encloses  in  it  a copy  of  the  form  of  the  bond,  in  a 
penalty  of  40/.  given  by  each  cook  in  London  not 
to  sell  any  manner  of  venison,  either  within  the 
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city  or  without.  {Calend,  State  Papers,  Pom., 
1581-1590,  p.  245.) 

Can  any  of  your  correspondents  say  at  what 
period  the  tahlyng-houses  and  taverns  ” of  Lon- 
don were  released  from  this  incumbrance  ? E. 

Tampoi^et.— I have  a pamphlet  entitled  Lettre 
d M.  de  la  li.,  London,  1778,  pp.  24.  Though 
London  is  on  the  title-page,  the  print  and  paper 
seem  to  be  French.  It  is  an  attack  on  La  Harpe 
for  his  sneers  at  Marmontel,  and  his  flattery  of 
Voltaire.  The  phrase  I’avis  dii  Tampon et  ” is 
often  repeated,  and  La  Harpe  is  said  to  be  tou- 
jours  de  Tavis  du  TaUiponet.”  The  meaning  must 
have  been  familiar  then,  and  have  signified  obse- 
quious following,  but  I cannot  trace  its  origin. 
Who  was  Tamponet  ? C.  E. 

Trafalgar  or  Trafalgar  ? — 

1.  “ And  hurled  that  thunderbolt  of  war 

O’er  Egypt,  Hafnia,  Trafalgar.” 

Sir  TV.  Scott. 

2.  “ which  mar 

Alike  the  Armada’s  pride  or  spoils  of  Trafidgar.” 

Lord  Byron. 

But  — 

1.  “ ’Twas  in  Trafalgar’s  Bay,”  &c.,  &c. 

Song,  “ Death  of  Nelson.” 

2.  “ ’Tis  the  second  time  that  I,  at  sea, 

Eight  off  Cape  Trafalgar  here, 

Have  drank  it  deep  in  British  beer.” 

R.  Broivning,  Poems,  i.  12. 

3.  “ Bluish  mid  the  burning  water,  full  in  face  Trafalgar 

lay.” — Id.  ibid.  i.  73. 

Compare  — 

“ What  Britons  could,  when  justl}^  roused  to  war. 

Let  Blenheim  speak,  and  witness  Gibi'altar.” 

Lord  Lansdoicne,  “ Ode  on  the  Corruption  of 
Mankind.” 

Which  is  right  ? Henry  King. 


Feodum. — I am  much  obliged  for  the  definition 
given  of  Scotch  feodum  (3’’*^  S.  ix.  198).  Will 
you  permit  me  to  put  a further  query  ? In  the 
Inqtdsitio  post  mortem  as  to  the  lands  of  William 
Montacute,  Eaxl  of  Salisbury,  I find  the  following 
entries  of  Feoda  as  distinguished  from  Maneria: — 

“Sutton  Mountagu  quinque  hide  per  Johein  Moun- 

“ Crowethorne  dimid’  feod’  per  Eicum  Melborne.” 
^yere  tliese  lands  as  fully  belonging  to  the  earl  as 
his  manors  were  ? And"  would  Melbourne  and  J. 
[Mountagu  be  in  any  position  resembling  that  of 
copyholders  or  leaseholders  in  the  present  day  ? 

SCOTUS  R. 

[In  England,  as  well  as  in  Scotland,  lands  held  in 
feudum  were  those  held  on  a feudal  title,  either  direct 
from  the  Crown  or  under  a subject  superior.  A grant  of 
a manor  contained  more  extensive  rights  than  those  car- 


ried by  a simple  feudal  title.  Thus  Blackstone,  ii.  p.  90, 
says : — 

“ Manors  -were  formerly  called  Baronies  as  they  still 
are  Lordships,  and  each  Lord  or  Baron  was  empowered 
to  hold  a domestic  court,  called  the  Court  Baron,  for  re- 
dressing misdemeanors  and  nusances  (sfc)  within  the 
manor,  and  for  settling  disputes  of  property  among  the  ten- 
nants.  This  court  is  an  inseparable  ingredient  of  ever}' 
manor  ; and  if  the  number  of  suitors  should  so  fail  as  not 
to  leave  sufficient  to  make  a jury  or  homage,  that  is,  two 
tenants  at  the  least,  the  manor  itself  is  lost.”] 

Douglas  Family.  — Can  you  inform  me  whe- 
ther there  are  any  descendants  of  the  Douglas 
family  still  living  in  this  country,  Ireland,  or  Scot- 
land ? Also,  if  the  Lady  Eliza,  only  daughter  of 
the  last  earl,  married  a gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Young ; and  if  so,  if  any  of  their  issue  or  their 
descendants  are  still  living  ? Is  the  earldom  of 
Douglas  now  extinct  ? Enquirer. 

[IVho  can  our  correspondent  mean  by  the  last  Earl  of 
Douglas  ? — surely  not  William,  the  eleventh  Earl,  who, 
on  May  17,  1633,  had  granted  to  him  the  Marquisate  of 
Douglas.  The  eldest  son  of  his  second  marriage,  William, 
Earl  of  Selkirk,  married  Anne  in  her  own  right  Duchess 
of  Hamilton,  and  their  direct  descendant  is  the  present 
Duke  of  Hamilton. 

Archibald,  third  Marquis  of  Douglas,  was  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  Duke  Sept.  10,  1703.  On  his  death,  without 
issue,  tlie  dukedom  became  extinct,  but  the  marquisate 
passed  to  the  Hamilton  family,  and  is  now  the  courtesy 
title  of  the  eldest  son. 

We  cannot  conjecture  who  Lady  Eliza  Douglas  could  have 
been,  certainly  not  a daughter  of  the  first  marquis.  Can 
Enquirer  be  thinking  of  Lady  Jane,  sister  of  the  Duke 
of  Douglas,  the  question  of  the  legitimacy  of  whose  chil- 
dren was  decided  in  that  cause  celthre,  the  Douglas  Case  ? 
If  so,  she  married  Sir  John  Stewart  of  Grandtully,  and 
not  a gentleman  of  the  name  of  Young.  The  estates  of 
the  family  were  found  to  belong  to  her  son,  and  are  now 
held  by  his  descendant,  the  Countess  of  Home.  ] 

xV  Royal  Mistress.  — Was  the  Countess  of 
Yarborough  mistress  to  George  I.  or  II.  ? I ask 
this  to  fix  the  date  of  a pamphlet  I have  j ust  met 
with  called  — 

“A  Court  Intrigue,  or  the  Statesman  detected;  a 
genuine  Story  delivered  by  the  Oraculous  Ship.  Addressed 
to  his  Honour  and  the  Countess  of  Y — r — h.” 

Chalk-Down. 

[It  was  Amelia  Sophia  de  Wahnoden,  Countess  of  Yar- 
mouth (not  Yarborough)  who  was  mistress  to  George  II. 
This  royal  amour  is  remarkable  from  the  circumstance, 
that  the  King  acquainted  the  Queen  by  letter  of  every 
step  he  took  in  it — of  the  gi'OAvth  of  his  passion,  the  pro- 
gress of  his  applications,  and  their  success.  These  strange 
confidences  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  Horace  Walpole. 
He  tells  us,  that  “ Madame  Walmoden  was  the  King’s 
mistress  at  Hanover  during  his  latter  journeys,  and  with 
the  Queen’s  privity ; Tor  he  always  made  her  the  confidante 
of  his  amours;  which  made  Mrs.  Sehvyn  (bed-chamber 
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woman,  mother  of  the  famous  George,  and  herself  of 
much  vivacity,  and  pretty),  once  tell  him  that  he  should 
be  the  last  man  with  whom  she  would  have  an  intrigue, 
•as  she  knew  he  would  tell  the  Queen.  In  his  letters  from 
Hanover  he  said  to  her,  ‘You  must  love  the  Walmoden, 
for  she  loves  me.’”  (Reminiscences,  p.  96.)  In  Lord 
Campbell’s  Lives  of  the  Chancellors,  iv.  633,  is  another 
corroboration  of  these  almost  incredible  confessions. 

This  German  favourite  was  elevated  to  the  peerage  on 
April  4, 1740,  under  the  titles  of  Baroness  and  Countess  of 
Yarmouth.  She  died  at  Hanover  in  1765,  possessed  of  a 
grant  of  4000?.  a year  on  the  Irish  establishment,  of  which 
.at  the  time  of  her  death,  t-wenty-six  years  were  unexpired. 
There  is  a portrait  of  her  in  a Greek  dress,  painted  by 
Koning,  and  engraved  by  P.  Van  Hoogh.] 

Henry  de  Bracton. — Can  any  of  your  readers 
inform  me  where  the  great  lawyer  Judge  Bracton 
was  born  ? He  died  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign 
of  Edward  I.^  and  Sir  Wm.  Dugdale  does  not 
mention  him  after  1249.  There  is  no  doubt  he 
resided  at  Bratton  Court,  near  Dunster  Castle, 
Somerset,  and  probably  died  there,  as  there  is  a 
tomb  erected  to  his  memory  in  the  parish  church 
of  Minehead,  but  no  inscription  on  it,  or  datej 
but  there  is  a dilapidated  brass  sufficiently  legible 
to  mark  that  it  was  placed  there  to  the  memory 
of  the  judge’s  daughter.  The  late  Mr.  Oliver  of 
Exeter,  an  unrivalled  antiquary,  communicated 
with  me  on  this  subject  a short  time  before  his 
death,  and  whilst  inclining  to  an  opinion  that  this 
celebrated  judge  was  a native  of  Devonshire,  was 
unable  to  give  any  satisfactory  reasons  for  arriving 
at  such  conclusion.  H.  Arthur  Kin  glare. 

Weston-super-Mare. 

[De  la  Pole,  in  his  Collections  for  the  County  of  Devon, 
ed.  1791,  p.  87,  claims  Henr}-  de  Bracton  as  a native  of 
Devonshire : “ Henry  de  Bracton,  a great  learned  man 
in  the  lawes,  lived  in  Kinge  Hen.  3 tyme.”  Prince,  fol- 
lowing Sir  William  Pole,  also  speaks  of  him  as  a native 
of  that  county,  of  a distinguished  family,  and  thinks  it 
probable  that  he  was  born  in  the  parish  of  Bracton,  or 
Bratten,  near  Okehampton.  For  a biographical  account  of 
this  celebrated  lawyer  of  the  thirteenth  century  consult 
Moore’s  History  of  Devonshire,  ii.  26,  and  Foss’s  Judges  of 
England,  ii.  249 — 252.] 

“ ExcerptaHierogltphica,”  etc. — Is  the  fol- 
lowing a complete  copy  of  the  plates  of  Burton’s 
Excerpta  Hieroglyphica  f — 

Part  I.,  plates  1 to  17.  Part  ii.,  plates  18  to  31. 
Part  III,,  plates  32  to  41.  And  is  the  following  a 
complete  copy  of  the  plates  of  Sir  J.  G.  YVilkin- 
son’s  Materia  Hieroglyphica  f — 

Part  I.,  51  plates  on  13  sheets.  Part  ii.,  9 
plates  on  9 sheets.  John  Davidson. 

[There  are  two  copies  of  Burton’s  Excerpta  Hierogly- 
phica in  the  British  Museum  ; one  contains  fifty-five 
plates,  the  other  sixty-one. 

The  following  additions  are  required  to  complete  our 


correspondent’s  copy  of  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson’s  Materia 
Hieroglyphica : Appendix  I.,  2 leaves ; Appendix  II.,  2 
leaves;  Coptic  and  Hieroglyphic  Vocabulary  lithogra- 
phed on  6 leaves ; Appendix  III.,  3 leaves ; Appendix 
IV.,  1 leaf  lithographed ; 2 slips  of  addenda  ; and  Re- 
marks 4 leaves.] 

Churchyard’s  ^^Worthines  oe  Wales,”  1587. 
A few  years  ago  I purchased  at  the  sale  of  a Mon- 
mouthshire library  a fine  copy  of  the  original  edi- 
tion of  this  work,  which  was  believed  to  have  rested 
there  from  the  time  of  publication.  On  compar- 
ing it  with  Evans’s  reprint  ” of  1776, 1 find  that 
the  latter  has,  instead  of  the  real  and  quaint  title 
of  Churchyard,  a title-page  formed  from  the  head- 
ing of  the  poem  prefixed  to  sheet  B. 

Was  this  rare  work  so  rare  in  1776  that  Evans 
was  unable  to  obtain  access  to  a perfect  copy  ? 

Lancastriensis. 

[ It  is  possible  that  the  publisher,  Thomas  Evans,  pre- 
ferred a more  concise  title-page  than  the  quaint  long- 
winded  one  supplied  by  Churchyard.  The  only  copy  of 
the  first  edition  of  The  Worthines  of  Wales,  1587,  in  the 
British  Museum  is  in  the  Grenville  libraiy  ; but  it  does 
not  contain  the  prefatory  notice  “ To  every  loving  and 
friendly  Reader,”  printed  in  the  edition  of  1776.] 

Compendium  oe  the  History  oe  Hereeord- 
SHIRE.”  — In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  July 
1817,  there  is  notice  of  the  above  work.  Can  any 
of  your  readers  inform  me  by  whom  that  com- 
pendium was  written,  and  who  is  the  author  of 
the  history  of  which  it  is  a summary,  as  in 
it  mention  is  made  of  a biography  of  General 
Stringer  Lawrence  ? H.  G.  L. 

[The  article  on  Herefordshire  in  the  Gentleman' s 3Iaga- 
zine.  is  not  an  abridgment  of  any  topographical  work, 
but  simply  a compendious  view  of  the  history  of  that 
county,  with  the  names  of  eminent  natives.  This  com- 
pendium was  from  the  pen  of  the  late  John  Roby  of 
Rochdale,  author  of  the  Traditions  of  Lancashire,  2 vols. 
8vo,  1829  ; and  is  reprinted,  with  additions,  in  Samuel 
Tymms’s  Family  Topographer,  iv.  89 — 110.] 

ALMACK. 

(S’-'i  S.  ix.  138,  163.) 

Your  correspondent,  Mr.  Edw.  Marshall, 
quotes  ^^Encyclopeedia  to  the  effect  that 

Almack  was  ^^a  Scottish  Highlander  named  McCall, 
who,  on  coming  to  London,  inverted  the  syllables 
of  his  name.”  I looked  for  the  work  referred  to, 
in  the  British  Museum  Reading  Room,  to  see  if 
any  reason  were  given  for  this  curious  proceeding, 
fancying  that  Mr.  ^^MHall”  might  have  been 
mixed  up  with  the  troubles  of  1745,  and  so  have 
had  good  cause  for  seeking  oblivion  on  settling  in 
the  seat  of  government.  But  the  work  is  not  on 
the  shelves,  and  I had  not  time  to  send  for  it. 
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However,  happening’  to  have  by  me  a few  notes 
relating  to  Almack,  I beg  to  place  them  at  your 
querist’s  service. 

Whatever  was  bis  origin,  Almack  died  a rich 
man,  and  married  a lady  of  a good,  though  re- 
duced Scottish  family — Elizabeth,  elder  daughter 
of  Whlliam  Cullen,  of  Sanches,  in  Lanarkshire, 
N.B.,  by  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  Roherton,  of 
Whistlehur}^,  Esq.,  a cadet  of  one  of  the  oldest 
families  in  the  country,  the  Rohertons  of  that 
ilk,  and  of  Ernock.  By  her,  who  survived  him, 
Mr.  Almack  left  two  children — William,  a har- 
rister-at-law,  who  died  27th  October,  1806  (whe- 
ther married  or  not  I cannot  say),  and  Elizabeth, 
who  married,  28th  Eeh.  1781,  David  Pitcairn, 
Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  and  M.D.  of  Benet  Coll. 
Camh.,  who  died  without  issue,  17th  April,  1809, 
being  at  that  time  Ph^^sician  Extraordinary  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  This  Dr.  Pitcairn  was  head  of 
the  very  old  Eifeshire  house  of  Pitcairn  and  For- 
ther,  and  eldest  son  of  Major  Pitcairn  (celebrated 
for  his  heroic  conduct  at  Bunker’s  Hill),  by  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  Robert  Daliymple  of  Annes- 
field.  There  is  a monument  to  the  Pitcairns  in  St. 
Bartholomew’s  church  (Smithfield),  which  would 
doubtless  supply  any  points  I have  omitted. 

Almack  was,  besides  being  proprietor  of  the 
Thatched  House  Tavern,  projector  and  proprietor 
of  Brookes’s  Club.  He  died  3rd  Jan.  1781,  and  by 
will  left  all  his  property  to  his  wife,  with  re- 
mainder to  his  son,  and  a legacy  of  5,2507  to  his 
daughter. 

As  regards  the  story  of  his  change  of  name,  in 
the  first  place  McCall  is  not  a Highland  name,  but 
that  of  one  of  the  Celtic  clans  of  Dumfriesshire, 
of  which  there  is  a good  family  now  at  Daldowie 
in  Lanarkshire,  the  present  head  of  which  might 
perhaps  throw  some  light  on  the  subject.  It  might 
further  be  verified  by  reference  to  the  Hamilton 
registers  (unless  the  inversion  was  adopted  before 
Almack’s  marriage).  But  there  are  still  people 
living  in  England  who  could  best  explain  mat- 
ters. Dr.  Almack  is  rector  of  Eawberg,  and  there 
is  a good  family  of  the  name  at  Long  Melford,  in 
Sufiblk,  one  of  whose  members  has  made  some 
valuable  contributions  to  IN’.  & Q.,”  and  most 
probably  knows  something  of  the  energetic  and 
successful  Scot,  who  either  assumed  or  founded 
their  family  designation.  X.  C. 

It  maj^  be  interesting  to  the  readers  of  N.  & Q.,” 
as  a corroboration  of  the  information  that  the 
name  Almack  ” was  merely  the  reversal  of  the 
two  syllables  of  the  name  of  a Scotchman  called 
Macal,  to  be  referred  top.  47  of  the  fourth  volume 
of  the  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Mary  Granville, 
Mrs.  Delany,  where  there  is  a letter  from  Mr. 
Delanv  to  the  Viscountess  Andover,  April  1765, 
in  which  AlmacLs  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
attractions  for  May,  to  which  letter  a note  is 


subjoined,  stating  that  Almack’s  was  named  after 
the  original  proprietor,  and  that  Gilly  Williams, 
writing  to  George  Selwyn  same  year  (22nd  Feb. 
1765),  mentioned  that  Almack’s  was  opened  with 
a ten  guinea  subscription,  for  which  there  was  a 
ball  and  supper  once  a week  for  twelve  weeks,  and 
that  Almack’s  Scotch  face  in  a bag- wig  waiting 
at  supper  would  divert  you,  as  would  his  lady  in  a 
sack  making  tea  and  curtseying  to  the  Duchesses.’’ 

In  the  same  work  (in  a letter  believed  to  be 
1770),  mention  is  made  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Bos- 
cawen  of  a female  club,  which  met  at  certain  rooms 
of  Almack’s,  who  was  to  provide  a private  house 
for  them  another  year,  and  that  the  rules  and 
constitutions  were  formed  upon  the  model  of  one 
of  the  clubs  at  Almaclds;  ” that  the  whole  number 
of  members  were  to  be  200,  the  ladies  to  nomi- 
nate and  choose  the  gentlemen,  and  wee  versa  f 
that  “no  lady  can  exclude  a lady,  or  gentleman 
a gentleman ; ” that  Lady  Rochfort,  Lady  Har- 
rington, Lord  March,  and  Mr.  Boothy  were  black- 
balled, but  that  the  Duchess  of  Beaufort  declined 
to  enter  the  club,  on  the  plea  that  “ her  health 
never  permitted  her  to  sup  abroad.”  When  any 
of  the  ladies  of  this  club  dined  with  the  Society, 
they  were  to  send  word  beforehand,  but  supper 
was  to  be  served  as  a matter  of  course  at  eleven 
o’clock.  A. 

Abergavenny. 


XABUCHODOXOSOE. 

S.  ix.  236.) 

It  is  rather  presumptuous  to  venture  an  opinion 
that  the  character  of  this  king  “ viewed  simply,” 
and  “ studied  under  all  its  complex  variety,”  will 
not  afford  the  slightest  ground  for  any  prohahle  sup- 
position that  his  conversion  was  sincere,  much  less 
that  he  was  saved.  Rather  bold,  certainly,  when 
authorities  so  venerable  can  be  adduced,  who 
thought  otherwise.  The  great  St.  Augustin,  a 
host  in  himself,  evidently  leaned  to  the  contrary 
opinion  5 for  he  tells  us  that  the  miracles  of  the 
preservation  of  Daniel  in  the  lions’  den,  and  of 
the  three  children  in  the  furnace,  were  intended 
expressly  to  convert  the  two  kings. 

“ Sciant  ilia  propterea  facta  miraciila,  at  eos  verum 
Deum  colere  crederent  reges,  a quibus  in  ilia  supplicia 
tradebantur.  Hoc  enim  erat  in  occnlto  judicio  et  miseri- 
cordia  Dei,  ut  illis  regibus  eo  modo  consuleret  ad  salu- 
tein.” — Epist.  cxxii.  ad  Victorianum. 

St.  Epiphanius  also  represents  Daniel  as  pray- 
ing earnestly  for  Nabuchodonosor  that  he  might 
not  perish  ; and  the  king,  when  he  had  recovered 
his  senses,  as  weeping  and  praying  to  the  God  of 
Israel  for  forty  days  and  nights  : and  that  when 
he  had  been  restored  to  his  senses  and  his  king- 
dom, he  touched  neither  fiesh  meat,  nor  wine,  but 
gave  praise  to  God,  for  Daniel  had  so  enjoined 
him.  This  holy  Father  would  hardly  have  dwelt 
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so  mucli  on  these  good  works  if  he  had  not  con- 
sidered the  king  a sincere  convert.  These  are  his 
words : — 

rioAAa  Se  rjv^aro  ouros  Trepi  rod  Na^ovxodovSffop,  ore 
iyev€To  Ortptov  Kal  /cttji/os,  '[va  aTT6\r]Tai,  — Aia  rovro 
6 Na^ouxo5ov6(rop  p^ra  r^u  Trcpij/ii/  r^s  pdffriyos  ahrov^ 
iv  Kapdia  dvQpdi'Kov  yevSpeuos,  eK\aie  Kal  rj^lou  rhu  Qehv 
Trdffav  T]pepau  Kal  vvKrhsj  recrcrcpaKOvraKis,  d^upevos  rod 
Qeod  BeiQpuiV^  '6  icrriv^  rod  0eoG  Icpa^A.  — Ko2  pcrd  rrju 
dcpeciu  rrjs  dvoplas  avrod  aTreSoiKev  avrw  6 &€hs  r^v 
^acnMiav.  Kai  ovre  Kpca  ecpayej/,  ovre  olvov  eiriev,  e^o- 
poXoyovpevos  r^  06(2,  . ofi  Aanr^A  aur^  Trpocrera^ey. — 
(S.  Epiphan.  in  Vit.  Danielis.') 

The  learned  and  profound  Theodoret  evidently 
inclines  to  the  same  opinion.  He  comments  upon 
those  remarkable  words  of  Nabuchodonosor,  ch. 
iv.  ver.  31 : — 

“ I blessed  the  most  High,  and  I praised  and  glorified  Him 
that  livethfor  ever  : for  His  power  is  an  everlasting  power, 
and  His  kingdom  is  to  all  generations : ” 

and  after  some  striking  observations  he  adds : — 

yocravTrjv  uxpeAeiay  6 Na^ovxo^ovoaop  iK  rwv  (rvpcpopwu 
ide^aro^  on  TrpocprjriKuis  Trepl  Qeod  Kal  (ppove?  Kal  (pdey- 
yerai. 

“ So  much  utility  did  Nabuchodonosor  derive  from 
calamities,  that  he  both  thought  and  spoke  of  God  like  a 
prophet.” 

Surely  this  argues  much  more  than  a mere  pas- 
sing acknowledgment  of  the  true  God. 

Dorotheus  in  his  Life  of  Daniel  has  the  same  ob- 
servations as  St.  Epiphanius  above  quoted.  Lyranus 
and  Cornelius  a Lapide  advocate  the  same  opinion. 
To  the  objection  of  Calmet  that  the  king’s  conver- 
sion was  not  sincere,  because  in  the  year  of  his  re- 
storation, he  erected  a golden  statue  in  the  plain 
of  Dura,  to  one  of  his  gods  in  Babylon,”  I answer 
that  this  statue  was  erected  before^  and  not  after 
his  restoration.  It  was  indeed  after  his  tirst 
dream,  but  not  after  the  second,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  his  frightful  punishment. 

Of  course  this  matter  must  always  remain  un- 
certain ; but  I think  there  are  too  many  respectable 
authorities,  who  must  be  supposed  to  have  studied 
the  character  of  King  Nabuchodonosor  thorouglily 
ill  the  prophet  Daniel,  to  warrant  the  assertion 
that  there  is  not  ^Hlie  slightest  ground  for  any 
probable  supposition”  of  the  King’s  conversion 
and  salvation.  I may  add  that  my  own  researches, 
many  years  ago,  led  me  to  the  conclusion  in  his 
favour;  and  I have  never  since  seen  reason  to 
come  to  an^f  other.  F.  C.  H. 


DESCENT  OF  HENRY  IV.  OF  FRANCE, 
s.  ix.  217.) 

I beg  to  offer  to  CwRW  Da  the  following  reply 
to  his  question : — 

1.  Robert,  Comte  de  Clermont,  in  the  Beau- 
voisis,  sixth  son  of  St.  Louis  IX.,  King  of  France, 


married  the  heiress  of  the  house  of  Bourbon 
I’Archambaud,  Beatrix,  only  child  of  John  of 
Burgundy,  and  Agnes,  Lady  of  Bourbon.  He  died 
February  7,  1318. 

2.  Their  son  Louis  took  the  surname  of  Bour- 
bon. Charles-le-Bel  gave  to  him  the  county  of 
La  Marche.  He  had  the  charge  of  conducting 
into  England  Isabella  of  France,  Queen  of  Ed- 
ward 11.  In  1327,  Charles-le-Bel  erected  the 
Barony  of  Bourbon  into  a Duche  Pairie.  Louis 
de  Bourbon  died  in  January  1342,  leaving  by 
Mary,  daughter  of  John  the  second  Count  of  Hain- 
ault,  besides  other  issue,  a second  son  to  live  be- 
yond childhood,  Jacques,  ancestor  of  the  Counts 
de  la  Marche,  and  an  eldest  son, 

3.  Pierre,  Due  de  Bourbon,  who  married  Isabel, 
daughter  of  Charles  of  Valois.  He  fell  by  the  side 
of  King  John  of  France,  at  the  battle  of  Poitiers, 
September  19, 1356.  He  had,  besides  other  issue, 
the  history  of  some  of  whom  is  full  of  interest,  a 
eon, 

4.  Louis  IL,  Due  de  Bourbon,  one  of  the  hos- 
tages in  London  for  King  John  of  France.  He 
instituted  the  Order  of  the  Ecu  d’or,  called  the 
Order  of  Bourbon.  He  died  at  Montlu9on,  August 
19,  1410,  having  had  by  his  wife,  Anne,  daughter 
of  Beraud  IL,  Count  of  Clermont,  Dauphin  of 
Auvergne,  other  issue  and  an  eldest  son, 

5.  Jean,  Due  de  Bourbon  and  Auvergne,  Count 
of  Foriz,  Clermont,  and  Montpensier,  who  united 
in  himself  the  succession  to  his  father  and  his 
mother.  He  was  taken  prisoner  at  Azincourt,  and 
spent  nineteen  years  in  captivity  in  England.  He 
died  there,  all  offers  for  his  ransom  having  been 
refused,  in  the  year  1434,  in  January.  He  mar- 
ried, in  her  second  widowhood,  Mary,  daughter  of 
John  of  France,  Duke  of  Berri.  By  her  he  had, 
besides  a second  son,  who  died  in  infancy,  a third 
son,  Louis,  ancestor  of  the  Counts  of  Montpensier, 
and  an  eldest  son, 

6.  Charles,  Due  de  Bourbon,  &c.  He  married 
Agnes,  daughter  of  that  John,  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
who  was  assassinated  on  the  bridge  of  Montereau- 
Faut-Yonne,  Sept.  10, 1419.  He  died  at  Moulins 
December  4,  1456,  leaving,  besides  other  issue, 
two  sons,  of  whom  the  eldest, 

7.  Jean  II. , Le  Bon,  Due  de  Bourbon,  &c., 
succeeded  his  father,  but  by  his  three  marriages 
left  no  issue.  He  died  at  Moulins,  April  1,  1488, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother, 

8.  Pierre  II.,  Due  de  Bourbon,  &c.,  known 
during  the  life  of  Jean  IL  as  Sire  de  Beaujeu.  He 
married  Anne  of  France,  eldest  daughter  of  Louis 
XI.,  King  of  France,  and  died  at  Moulins  in  Oc- 
tober 1503,  leaving  an  only  surviving  child, 

9.  Suzanne,  Duchesse  de  Bourbon,  &c.,  who 
became  the  wife  of  Charles,  Count  of  Montpensier, 
great  grandson  of  Louis,  Count  of  Montpensier, 
third  son  of  Jean  I.,  Duke  of  »Bourbon.  In  her 
right  he  became  Duke  of  Bourbon.  He  was  Con- 
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stable  of  France,  known  in  history  as  the  Con- 
netable  de  Bourbon.  He  was  killed  in  his  pirat- 
ical attack  on  Rome,  May  6,  1527>  leaving  no 
surviving  issue. 

But,  Louis  I.,  who  first  took  the  surname  of 
Bourbon,  and  was  made  Count  de  la  Marche  by 
Charles-le-Bel,  had  a third  son,  Jacques,  who  be- 
came the  second,  by  the  death  of  his  next  eldest 
brother  in  childhood.  This  Jacques,  Comte  de  la 
Marche,  and  Constable  of  France,  died  at  Lyons 
in  April  1362,  leaving  by  Jeanne  de  Chastillon, 
Pierre,  who  died  a few*  hours  after  his  father,  and 

Jean,  Comte  de  la  Marche,  who,  in  1366,  with 
Bertrand  du  Guesclin  under  his  command,  entered 
Spain  to  punish  Peter  the  Cruel,  King  of  Castile, 
for  the  death  of  his  Queen,  Blanche  de  Bourbon. 
He  married  Katharine  de  Vendome,  heiress  of  the 
house  of  Vendome  by  the  death  of  her  brother. 
He  had  three  sons. 

Jacques,  Comte  de  la  Marche,  was  taken  pri- 
soner at  the  great  battle  of  Nicopolisin  September 
1396,  by  Bajazet.  He  escaped  death,  and  married 
for  his  second  wife  Jeanne  II.,  Queen  of  Naples. 
His  first  wife,  Beatrix  of  Navarre,  bore  him  one 
daughter  only.  He  died  a religious  of  the  third 
order  of  Saint  Francis,  at  Besan^on,  September 
1438.  Upon  which  his  brother, 

Louis,  Comte  de  Castres  et  de  Vendome,  suc- 
ceeded. He  was  taken  prisoner  at  Azincourt.  He 
died  Dec.  20,  1447,  leaving  by  his  second  wife 
Jeanne  de  Montfort,  one  daughter,  and 

Jean,  Comte  de  Vendome,  a great  soldier,  who 
distinguished  himself  at  the  sieges  of  Rouen  and 
Bordeaux  under  Charles  VII.,  and  at  the  battle 
of  iMontlheri.  He  married  Isabelle  de  Beauveau,' 
and  left,  with  several  daughters,  two  sons, 

Louis,  ancestor  of  the  Dukes  de  Montpensier, 
and 

Fp.ANyois,  Comte  de  Vendome,  married  Marie 
de  Luxembourg,  and  dying  in  1495,  left,  with  other 
issue,  his  eldest  son, 

Charles,  first  Due  de  Vendome,  so  created  by 
Francois  Premier  in  February  1515.  He  died  at 
Amiens  on  Palm  Sunday,  1538,  leaving,  wnth  other 
issue,  his  fifth  son  Charles,  Cardinal  de  Bourbon, 
proclaimed  by  the  Ligueurs  King  of  France,  by 
the  title  of  Charles  X.,  and  his  eldest  surviving 
son, 

-Lxtoixe,  Due  de  Vendome,  wFo  married  at 
Moulins,  October  20,  1548,  Jeanne  d’Albret,  only 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Henri  d’Albret,  King  of 
Navarre.  He  received  at  the  siege  of  Rouen  a 
wound,  of  wFich  he  died  at  Andely-sur- Seine, 
November  17,  1662.  ^Antoine  de  Bourbon  and 
Jeanne  were  the  parents  of  five  children ; of  these 
the  eldest,  Henri,  Due  de  Beaumont,  died  at  the 
age  of  tw*o  years.  The  second  was  Henry  IV., 
King  of  France  and  Navarre. 

One  step  more  brings  us  to  England.  Henry  IV., 
by  his  wife  Marie  de  Medici,  had,  wdth  other  issue. 


Henriette  Marie,  Queen  of  Charles  I.  Two  Stuart 
kings,  Charles  and  James  IL,  and  Mary  (Tullia) 
and  Anne,  united  in  their  persons  the  illustrious 
lines  of  English  and  Scottish  kings,  and  the  line  of 
St.  Louis.  This  great  pedigree  closed  in  the  male 
line  at  the  death  of  the  Cardinal  of  ITork.  But 
Henrietta  Anne,  daughter  of  Charles  I.,  carried 
the  r^resentation  of  it  to  France,  by  her  marriage 
with  Philippe,  Due  d’Orleans.  It  now  centres  in 
the  Duke  of  Modena,  her  descendant.  Moreri  gives 
an  accoimt  of  a very  curious  circumstance,  said  te 
have  occurred  when  the  royal  succession  entered 
the  branch  of  Bourbon.  Speaking  of  the  chapel 
of  the  Castle  of  Bourbon  TArchambaud,  he 
says,— 

“ L’on  y voit  leurs  annes,  qui  sont  de  France  avec  un 
baton  parti  en  bande,  pour  brisure.  Ce  que  je  remarque 
pareeque  divers  historiens  rapportent  une  chose  qui  est 
assez  sing'uliere.  C’est  que  dans  le  meme  terns  que  le  Roi 
Henri  III,  qui  etoit  le  deniier  Prince  de  la  branche  de 
Valois,  fut  assassine,  un  coup  de  tonnerre  empoita  la 
brisure  de  ces  ai-mes  sans  toucher  au  reste  de  I’ecu : ce  qui 
etoit  comine  un  presage  que  la  branche  de  Valois  cedoit  la 
couronne  a celle  de  Bourbon.” 

But  I believe  the  words  parti  en  bande  ” so- 
appear  by  a printer’s  mistake  •,  it  should  be  read 
“ peri  en  bande.”  D.  P. 

Stuarts  Lodge,  Malvern  Wells. 


GAMING. 

(3^*1  S.  ix.  154.) 

Referring  questions  to  chance,  when  the  parties 
interested  were  not  likely  to  agree,  is  common  to 
all  nations.  The  division  of  the  promised  land  to 
the  Israelites  was  determined  by  lot  (Jos.  xiv.  2). 
Matthias,  the  successor  of  Judas,  was  appointed 
by  lot  (Acts  i.  26).  From  time  immemorial  the 
Chinese  have  been  addicted  to  games  of  chance. 
In  Pompeii  even  loaded  dice  have  been  found. 
All  nations  have  had  games,  depending  partly  on 
chance,  partly  on  skill.  "Wherever  idleness  pre- 
vails, there  games,  gaming,  and  gambling  are  at 
home.  Candidates  for  contests  at  Greek  games 
of  the  athletic  kind,  were  selected  and  matched 
by  lot : the  same  letter  was  inscribed  on  two  balls, 
and  those  who  drew  the  same  letter  were  an- 
tagonists in  the  contest.  The  Urim  and  Thiim- 
mini  of  the  high  priest  are  thought  to  have 
consisted  of  three  stones,  which  he  carried  in  a 
bag  in  his  breast : two  marked  ?/c.s,  no ; the  third, 
blank  (Jos.  vii.  13 — 21  ; 1 Sam.  xiv.  40 — 43, 
xxviii.  6).  The  gambling  spirit  of  the  Jews  de- 
veloped itself  in  usury  and  speculative  traffic.  I 
believe  no  evidence  can  be  found  of  betting  odds 
on  the  success  of  candidates  in  the  Grecian  and 
Roman  games. 

The  Germans,  according  to  Tacitus,  were  almost 
as  madly  addicted  to  gambling  as  the  Chinese  of 
this  day.  The  North  American  Indian’s  love  of 
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gambling  is  illustrated  in  Hiawatha  (xvi.  and 
note  22).  Gambling  in  England  is  protected  by 
tbe  common  and  statute  law.  So  in  Germany, 
Erance,  Italy,  and  Spain.  Beggars  in  China  will 
gamble  for  a piece  of  the  oifal  which  is  there  sold 
as  food.  The  original  notion  was  an  appeal  to 
the  Deitjr ; for  what  could  not  be  certainljr  the 
act  of  man,  was  deemed  the  act  of  God.  The 
duel,  the  wager  of  battle,  going  to  war,  &c.,  were 
and  are  considered  as  an  appeal  to  God  — all  of 
which  are  really  settled  by  what  we  call  chance. 
There  is  no  vice  in  gaming  sim2)liciter,  except  when 
carried  beyond  the  boimds  of  moderation.  Whilst 
Homer  is  fresh  in  our  minds,  from  the  writings  of 
our  two  greatest  statesmen,  the  following  from 
Athenseus  (i.  29)  will  be  interesting  : — 

“ Apion  of  Alexandria  says,  that  he  had  heard  from 
Oteson  of  Ithaca  what  sort  of  a game  the  game  of  dice,  as 
played  hy  the  suitors,  was.  For  the  suitors  being  108  in 
number,  arranged  their  pieces  opposite  to  one  another  in 
equal  numbers,  they  themselves  also  being  divided  into 
tAvo  equal  parties,  so  that  there  were  on  each  side  fifty- 
four  ; and  between  the  men  there  was  a small  space  left 
empty.  And  in  this  middle  space  the}^  placed  one  piece, 
which  they  called  Penelope.  And  they  made  this  mark, 
to  see  if  any  one  could  hit  it  with  his  man  ; and  then, 
when  they  had  cast  lots,  he  who  drew  the  lot  aimed  at  it. 
Then  if  any  one  hit  it,  and  drove  Penelope  forward  out 
of  her  place,  he  put  down  his  own  man  in  the  place  of 
that  which  had  been  hit  and  moved  from  its  place. 
After  which,  standing  up  again,  he  shot  his  other  man 
at  Penelope  in  the  place  where  she  was  the  second  time ; 
and  if  he  hit  her  again  without  touching  any  one  of  the 
other  men,  he  won  the  game,  and  had  great  hopes  that 
he  should  be  the  man  to  marry  her.” 

Eurj^macbus  was  tbe  best  player.  Is  any  more 
innocent  or  genteel  amusement  known  than  this 
playing  at  Penelope  ? T.  J.  Bucktois^. 

Brixton  Hill. 


THE  PLAY  OF  “ALBUMAZAP.” 

S.  ix.  178,  259.) 

Thanking  you  for  the  insertion  of  my  observa- 
tions upon  this  play^  I beg  you  will" allow  me 
another  small  space  in  N.  & Q.”  to  enable  me, 
in  a condensed  form,  to  afford  an  explanation  to 
the  satisfaction  of  your  correspondents,  as  to  my 
convictions,  in  attributing  this  fine  production  to 
the  pen  of  our  immortal  poet. 

A gentleman  of  high  position  in  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  has  very  kindly  favoured  me  with  the 
following  particulars  in  reference  to  Mr.  Tomkis 
(we  must  not  confuse,  but  adopt  the  litei'al  name), 
the  assumed  author  of  Alhumazar.  He  states  — 

“ Mr.  TomMs  was  elected  to  a fellowship  in  1602,  Avhich 
he  held  till  1610,  when  he  probably  vacated  it  through 
not  taking  orders.  He  iieA^er  held  any  College  office, 
and  I haA^e  therefore  been  unable  to  find  any  trace  of  his 
writing.”  _ 

He  also  furnishes  extracts  from  the  senior  bur- 
sar’s book  of  1615,  as  forming  part  of  the  expenses 


for  the  king’s  (James  I.)  entertainment  at  that 
period : — 

“ Item  to  Chappell  for  sending  to  CoA^entry 
for  M*'  Bowj^er  oppon  o^  M-  and  Seniors’  graunting 
of  another  Commedie  ------  yiijs 

“ Item  given  to  Tomkis  for  his  paines  in  pen- 
ning and  ordering  the  English  Commedie  at  o^  Mrs. 
Appoynton xxk” 

Clearly  showing  that  the  College  sent  to  Coventry 
for  an  English  comedy  (plaj^s  then  being  usually 
performed  in  Latin),  and  that  Mr.  Tomkis  was 
commissioned  to  make  a transcript  of  the  same ; 
and  this  is  evidenced  by  a similar  entry  in  the 
Coventry  accounts  for  1584,  where  a Mr.  Smythe 
was  paid  a sum  of  137  6s.  8c?.  for  his  paines  for 
writing  of  the  Trajedie  {The  Destruction  of  Jeru- 
saletii),^'  of  which  Thomas  Legge  was  the  author. 

The  paragraph  in  the  Gentleman' s Magazine  for 
1756  (partly  quoted  in  & Q.”  S.  ix.  178), 
most  satisfactorily  accounts  for  the  presumed  date 
of  this  play,  as  having  been  ivritten  in  1603,  and 
those  evidences  are  full}''  confirmed  in  Stow’s  and 
and  other  Chronicles. 

A careful  perusal  also  of  Albumazar  and  Ben 
Jonson’s  Alchymist,  must  convince  the  most  scep- 
tical that  Ben  Jonson  not  only  adopted  the  former 
play  for  his  foundation,  but  also  borrowed  from 
it  to  introduce  in  his  other  productions.  Would 
Ben  Jonson  have  borrowed  from  an  obscure  author, 
when  Shakspere  rendered  him  such  assistance  in 
bringing  out  his  other  productions  at  that  time  ? 
and  no  doubt  put  the  MS.  of  this  very  play  into 
his  hands  for  such  purpose. 

Compare  this  play  with  the  greater  portion  of 
Shakspere’s  works,  and  both  in  idea  and  expres- 
sion we  shall  find  the  master  hand. 

Upon  these  statements,  with  others  of  a most 
conclusive  character,  I ground  my  convictions  that 
Shakspere  alone  produced  this  excellent  play, 
which  has  been  considered  “ worthy  of  the  most 
established  name.”  These  are  not  mere  assump- 
tions, but  are  based  upon  a most  careful  investiga- 
tion of  evidences  and  facts,  which  I feel  convinced 
will  be  fully  confirmed  by  any  one  who  will  take 
the  same  interest  as  I have  done  to  endeavour  to 
elucidate  this  great  literary  question. 

Francis  Bacon  had  the  credit  of  writing  the 
Paradoxes,  so  long  attributed  to  him,  until  proofs 
came  forward  which  completely  set  aside  his  as- 
sumed authorship. 

If  any  gentleman,  through  the  medium  of 
& Q.,”  can  tell  me  where  I can  see  some  of 
the  handwriting  of  the  Thomas  Tomkins  alluded 
to,  it  will  greatly  assist  an  elucidation  of  this  ques- 
tion, as  the  MS.  notes  in  writing  in  my  copy  of 
Albumazar  were  made  by  the  author.  H.  I. 
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Juan  ue  Santa  Maeia  (3’’^  S.  ix.  256,  284.)  — 
It  is  grievous  to  reflect  on  tlie  number  of  errors  in 
bibliography.  I believe  a score  might  be  pointed 
out  on  the  eminent  publisher  about  to  be  named. 
The  first  of  the  following  items  is  from  the  octavo 
catalogue  of  books  in  the  British  Museum,  and  the 
second  is  from  the  catalogue  of  the  Bodleian  Li- 
brary at  Oxford,  1843. 

Santa  Maria  (Fr.  Juan  de)  Christian  Policie,  translated 
by  Blount.  4°  Lond.  1632. 

Santa  Maria  (Juan  de)  Policie  unveiled;  or  maximes  of 
state,  into  English  hy  Edw.  Blount.  4°  Lond.  1650. 

The  copy  of  the  woi’k  in  my  possession  is  en- 
titled Christian  Policie^  1632.  It  is  the  genuine 
title.  The  volume  contains  no  clue  to  the  name  of 
the  translator.  The  copy  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Kinsman  is  entitled  Policie  ^mveiled,  and  adds, 
‘^translated  into  English  by  I.  M.  of  Magdalen 
Hall,  in  Oxford.”  Such  was  the  fact.  In  a list 
of  books  addressed  to  the  Courteous  reader  by  Mr. 
Humphrey  Moseley,  and  circulated  with  the  Olor 
Iscanus  of  Henry  Vaughan  in  1661,  we  read, 
“ 27.  Policy  unveiled,  or  maximes  of  state,  done  into 
English  by  the  translator  of  Gusman,  in  4°.”  Now, 
the  translator  of  Guzman  in  1623  was  James 
Mabbe  of  Magdalen  College  or  Hall  at  Oxford. 

Fray  Juan  was  chaplain  to  Philip  HI.  of  Spain; 
and  Vicente  Salva  informs  us  that  the  first  edition 
of  his  work,  entitled  Tradado  de  7'epuhlica,  y p)olicia 
Christiana,  was  printed  at  the  royal  press  of  Madrid 
in  1615.  An  Italian  translation  was  printed  at 
Milan  in  1621,  and  a French  translation  at  Paris 
in  1631.  The  two  latter  volumes  are  in  the  right 
noble  and  renowned  Bodleian  Library. 

Bolton  Cornet. 
Eeading-lamps  : Eye-shades  S.  ix.  197.) 
As  bearing  on  this  subject,  I suggest  that  I have 
a shade  to  my  “ moderator  ” lamp,  which  answers 
my  purpose  excellently,  and  is  quite  different 
to  those  generally  in  use.  K.  R.  (5.  would  have 
to  make  it  for  himself,  as  it  cannot  be  bought. 
The  idea  is  simply  this.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a 
frustum  of  a cone,  as  most  shades  are,  but  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  lower  edge  is  ver}'"  large,  and 
so  is  the  hole  at  the  top,  which  leaves  nearly  all 
the  upper  part  of  the  globe  uncovered.  There  is 
thus  plenty  of  light  in  the  room,  a strong  light 
thrown  downwards,  and  complete  protection  of 
the  eyes.  It  should  be  lined  outside  with  green, 
being  the  colour  best  suited  for  the  eyes,  and  in- 
side with  white,  as  this  reflects  most  lights  If  the 
stout  pasteboard  frame  which  lies  between  the 
linings  has  stps,  &c.,  cut  out  in  it,  the  efiect  is 
good.  The  difterence  between  this  and  the  ordi- 
nary meagre  shade  of  the  shops  “must  be  tried  to 
be  appreciated.”  Why  does  not  some  lamp- 
maker  take  out  a patent  for  it  ? I ought  to  add 
that  the  idea  is  not  original. 

Walter  W.  Skeat. 
22,  Regent  Street,  Cambridge. 


Turning-  to  the  West  when  singing-  in 
Church  (3’’'^  S.  ix.  279.) — I apprehend  this  was 
simply  because  in  the  last  generation,  and  for  some 
time  before,  the  singers  and  the  organ  or  instru- 
ments were  generally  in  a gallery  to  the  west. 
This  plan  is  by  no  means  approved  in  these  days, 
and  is  gradually  going  out.  Lyttelton. 

Hagley,  Stourbridge. 

[We  bave  to  tbank  a host  of  correspondents  for  similar 
replies. — Ed.] 

Balcony  or  Balcony  (3'‘‘^  S.  viii.  10.) — I cannot 
help  your  correspondent  Jaydee  to  any  infor- 
mation about  “the  King  of  Saxony;”  but  I can 
offer  him  the  following  conflicting  authorities  on 
the  pronunciation  of  “balcony,”  which  is  probably 
the  obj  ect  of  his  query : — 

“ Contemplate  is  bad  enough ; but  Balcony  makes  me 
sick.” 

Rogers’s  TaUe  Talk.  (1856.) 
The  following,  therefore,  would  have  acted  as 
emetics  on  the  “ Baiter  Poet  ” : — 

1.  “ Tbe  maids  to  tbe  doors  and  tbe  balconies  ran, 

And  said  ‘ Lack-a-day,  he’s  a proper  young  man !’  ” 
''Sicift,  ii.  202.  (Aldine  edit.) 

2.  “ With  tapestry  and  broidery  their  balconies  between. 

To  do  his  bridal  honour,  their  walls  the  Burghers 
screen.” 

Lockhart’s  Spanish  Ballads.  (“  The  Cid’s 
Wedding.”) 

3.  “ To  breathe  the  fresh  air  from  the  balcony.” 

Robert  Browning,  Flight  of  the  Duchess. 

The  rest  would  have  been  more  to  his  taste  : — 

1.  “ Where  hangs  the  safe  balcony  o’er  the  street.” 

Darwin. 

2.  “ Where  dirty  waters  from  balconies  drop.” 

Gay,  Trivia,  ii.  421. 

3.  “ I know  you  had  already  in  Vienna 

. Your  windows  and  balconies  all  forestalled.” 

Coleridge,  The  Ficcolomini,  Act  I.  Sc.  12. 

4.  “ In  a balcony  we  were  standing  mute.” 

Id.  ibid.,  Act  II.  Sc.  3, 

5.  “ To  his  daughter’s  balcony  he  brought 

Her  monkey  in  muslins  arrayed,”  &c. 

3Iode}’n  Ballad. 

Which  pronunciation  is  right  ? 

Henry  King. 

5,  Paper  Buildings,  Temple. 

Derivation  and  Meaning  oe  Conrad  (3’’'^  S. 
viii.  519.) — By  the  very  familiar  and,  in  some 
cases,  natural  transmutation  of  m to  n,  of  which 
we  have  examples  in  comes  (pi.  comites'),  conte, 
count ; and  the  change  of  the  Latin  cum  to  the 
Italian  con,  comrade  has  been  changed  into  con- 
rade  and  conrad,  and  signifies  companion  or  peer. 

“ King  Stephen  was  a noble  peer.” 

Its  derivation  from  camera,  an  arched  room  or 
chamber,  is  obvious.  The  antiquated  as  well  as 
the  modern  terms  of  the  name  are  easily  traced 
through  the  Latin  camei'citus ; French,  eamarade  ; 
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German,  earner  ad.  The  German  emperors  had 
their  Chamher  of  Audience,”  to  which  the  nobi- 
lity had  access  as  comrades,  companions,  or  peers 
of  the  sovereign ; and  the  French  have  still  their 

Chamber  of  Peers.” 

I must  add,  however,  that  this  explanation  is 
merely  conjectural.  I have  no  authority  for  it 
but  its  probabilit3\ 

“ Si  quid  novisti  rectius  istis 
Caudidus  imperti : si  non,  his  utere  mecum.” 

“ If  you’ve  a more  correct  oue,  frankly  show  it : 

If  not,  use  this,  although  to  me  you  owe  it.” 

Or,  according  to  Dean  Swift’s  more  pithy  version 
of  the  Horatian  maxim  — 

“ If  an}^  man  can  better  rules  impart, 

I’ll  give  him  leave  to  do’t,  with  all  my  heart.” 

J.  W.  Thomas. 

Ileywood. 

David  Bahbht  S.  ix.  238.)  — I do  not  find 
the  name  of  this  Protestant  refugee  in  my  collec- 
tions, but  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  four  persons 
mentioned  in  the  following  iharriages  in  London 
were  his  children : — 

“ Renee  Barbut  and  Edw^  Phelines,  1720. 

Leonore  Barbut  and  Pierre  Jean  Calis,  of  Rotterdam, 
1738. 

Susanne  Bai'but  and  Anthoine  Mac  Cullock,  1739. 

Etienne  Barbut  and  Marthe  Menou,  1741.” 

John  S.  Bxjkh. 

The  Grove,  Henley. 

CouKT  OF  Pie  Potjdee  (3’’*^  S.  ix.  32,  89.)  — It 
was  with  no  small  surprise  that  I read  the  sup- 
position of  Ah  Ihner  Templak  that  Courts  of 
Pie  Poudre  had  ceased  in  Blackstone’s  time.  This 
is  clearly  set  at  rest  by  the  distinct  account  of  I 
George  Pryce  as  to  the  practice  of  the  city  of 
Bristol.  I expect  that  inquiry  would  show  that 
such  courts  still  exist  in  other  places. 

At  Neath,  in  Glamorgan,  this  court  was  cer- 
tainl^"  held  at  every  fair  thirty-five  years  ago.  I 
remember  the  fact  coming  out  in  evidence  at  the 
municipal  corporation  inquiiy  before  Mr.  Booth, 


many  odd  offices  and  odd  customs,  some  of  which 
were  annihilated  by  the  inquiry  ] for  the  constable 
of  the  castle,  portreeve,  and  aldermen  claimed 
to  be  a corporation  by  prescription ; but  when  it 
came  out  in  evidence  that  they  had  changed  the 
sums  levied  as  dues  and  tolls  ” on  sales  in  the 
fairs,  the  legality  of  such  varied  demands  was 
denied,  and  for  a time  at  least  they  ceased  to  be 
levied.  The  Court  of  Pie  Poudre  may  have  fallen 
into  disuse  at  that  time,  though  there  was  of 
course  no  necessary  connection  between  this  and 
the  doings  of  the  corporation,  unless  from  the 
constable  of  the  castle  being  also  the  steward. 

Twenty  years  ago,  when  I had  in  London  to 
serve  on  Middlesex  juries  in  the.  Sheriffs’  Court, 
I remember  cases  in  which  neither  the  presiding 


under-sheriff,  nor  yet  the  counsel  on  either  side, 
knew  the  meaning  of  the  terms  used  by  witnesses 
as  to  the  practice  of  fairs  and  markets.  In  one 
case  (though  on  the  j ury)  I had  to  give  evidence 
in  court.  Lajlihs. 

White  Scarfs  ahd  Hat-bahds  used  at  Fh- 
herals  ih  Ireland  (3'^‘*  S.  ix.  145.) — In  A Giro- 
nology  of  sorne  Memorahle  Aeeidents  from  the 
Creation  of  the  World^  published  by  a very  curious 
character  named  Jemmy  Carson,  at  Dublin,  in 
1743,  there  is  a passage  confirmatory  of  Abhba’s 
note,  at  the  above  page,  thus : Oct.  15,  1729. 
The  first  burial  with  Linnen  Scarfs  at  Colonel 
Groves’s  Funeral,  Dublin.” 

But  there  was  a tradition  at  Belfast  when  I was 
a boy  (for  previous  to  the  late  great  extension 
and  advance  in  prosperity  of  that  town,  there 
actually  Were  traditions  in  it),  some  fifty  years 
ago,  and  oue  of  the  traditions  was  that  scarfs  and 
hat-bands  of  Irish  linen  were  first  used  at  funerals 
in  that  town,  to  forward  the  linen  trade.  And 
the  traditional  story  is  confirmed  by  the  following 
extract  from  a work  entitled  A List  of  the  Ab- 
sentees of  Ireland,  2nd  edition,  Dublin,  1729, 
where  we  read  as  follows  : — 

“ The  inhabitants  of  Belfast  have  begun  a laudable 
practice  of  using  linen  scarfs  and  crapes  at  funerals,  in- 
stead of  silk  modes,  which  are  generally  imported  clan- 
destinely into  the  kingdom  from  France,  and  are  of  little 
service  for  anj^  other  pui-pose,  and  are  pretty  much  of  the 
same  price;  whereas  linen  scarfs  may  be  applied  to  many 
other  uses,  and  may  be  made  of  all  jorices,  from  one  shil- 
ling to  eight  shillings  a yard,  answerable  to  the  quality 
or  fortune  of  the  deceased ; which  are  good  arguments  for 
their  use,  and  the  more  so,  when  we  consider  that  they 
are  the  manufacture  of  our  own  kingdom.” 

Customs  and  fashions  change,  but  the  wearing 
j of  scarfs  and  hat-bands  is  still  continued  in  the 
North  of  Ireland,  principally  now  however  by 
Boman  Catholics  and  Dissenters,  to  a considerable 
extent.  The  scarfs  are  only  given  to  and  worn 
by  clergymen,  who  generally  wear  them  in  the 
pulpit  the  following  Sundajq  and  to  medical  men. 
Hat-bands  are  given  to  and  only  worn  b}^  servants, 
drivers,  tenants,  &c.  The  scarf  is  most  generally 
of  fine  linen,  and  contains  just  enough  to  make  a 
good  shirt.  William  Pinkerton. 

The  Caledonia  (3''‘^  S.  ix.  149.) — St.  H.  will 
find  some  account  of  the  American  packets  in  Mr. 
S.  Wanse^^’s  Voyages  and  Travels,  published  1794, 
8 VO  — a book  now  rather  rare : with  his  voj’-ages 
to  America  and  back  to  England  5 and  visit  to 
Gen.  Washington  at  Mount  Vernon,  &c. 

Brevis. 

Tree  of  Knowledge  (3"*^  S.  ix.  79.)  — 

“ 14.  Becanus  says  the  tree  of  knowledge  bears  many 
leaves,  little  fruit.  Reference  ? ” 

“ There  was  one  tree,  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil,  the  fruit  of  which  he  "was  forbidden  to  taste.  This 
is  a mythic  tree,  a symbol  not  unknown  to  the  Egyptians, 
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as  may  be  seen  in  Norclen : a tree  representing  in  the 
luxuriancy  of  its  branches  the  wildness  of  men’s  opinions ; 
and  by  its  tempting  and  poisonous  fruit,  the  mischievous 
effects  of  being  seduced  by  the  vanity  of  false  learning, 
to  become  wise  above  the  station  prepared  for  us.” 

This  is  an  extract  from  Pownall’s  Treatise  on 
the  Study  of  Antiquities  (p.  139),  hut  Goropius  Be- 
calms * has  the  same  adumbration  in  his  Origines 
Anhverpiance j lib.  v.,  Indoscythica,  p.  500  : — 

“ Quia  historia  hrec  pr£eter  nudam  et  simplicem  verita- 
tem,  quain  aperuimus,  altissima  condit  arcana,  non  erit 
citra  opera?  pretiuin  paucis  ea  indicare,  quo  cernatur,  non 
[ad]  historicos  tantum,  sed  symbolicos  etiam  banc  arborem 
aptissimam  fuisse,  in  cujus  fructu  primi  parentes  legem 
Dei  transgress!  dicerentur.  . . . Jam  quid  sibi  volunt 

obscuri  fornices,  quid  densse  umbrte  ? “Quid  ? ut  intelli- 
gamus,  si  hanc  arboris  naturam  comesto  fructu  imbibe- 
rimus,  fore,  ut  Sol  Justitia?  nos  non  illustret,  sed  in  per- 
petuis  tenebris  mens  nostra  sepulta  jaceat,  et  quod  Deus 
prasdixerat,  semper  deinde  simus  futuri  in  umbra  mortis, 
a qua  nec  parentes  nec  poster!  sint  liberandi,  nisi,  ramis  et 
foliis  abjectis,  salus  nostra  arborem  crucis  ascendat  . . . 
Porro  folia  plurima  et  maxima,  et  densam  umbram  in- 
ducentia,  an  aliud  dicunt,  quam  si  pomulum  ipsorum 
quis  gustaverit,  eum  talem  fore,  ut  maximis  et  plurimis 
foliis  totus  contegatur,  et  rarum  et  exiguum  fructum 
producat  ? id  est,  ut  superfluis  rebus  luxuriet,  qure  nul- 
1am  utilitatem  sint  allatura?,  sed  fructus  omnes  virtutum 
oppressurre.  . . . Deinde  qutevis  folia,  qua  folia  sunt, 

id  signhicant  quod  superfiuum  est  et  minime  fructuosum. 
Vana  igitur  hoininum  studia,  curse,  sollicitudines,  . . . 

. . . merito  possent  folia  nuncupari,”  etc. 

Bibliothecae.  Chetham. 

John  Halke,  Eobeet  Dod^  etc.  S.  viii. 
474.)  — From  notes  in  my  copy  of  Newcourt’s 
Hep.  Eccl.,  I can  supply  Me.  Bailt  with  some  of 
the  dates  which  he  requires.  The  Eectors  of  Up- 
minster  were  successively — Will.  Halhe,  instituted 
J an.  8j  1613-4 ; Mich.  Halke,  Aug.  12,  1615  ,• 
Christ.  Denne,  Nov.  25,  1624;  John  Halke,  Sept. 
14,  1638,  — his  living  was  sequestered  during  the 
Eebellion,  and  was  returned  to  the  Commissioners 
about  1654  as  a rectory  presentation  of  the  value 
of  1407  per  annum ; out  of  which  407  was  paid 
to  Mr.  Halke  by  order  of  the  Lords,  the  incum- 
bent being  “ Marmaduke  James,  by  sequestration 
from  Mr.  Halke,  an  able  godly  minister.”  The 
next  was  John  Newton,  instituted  Sept.  8,  1662. 

I find  no  mention  of  Hawks  or  Eobotham. 

John  Fish,  or  F'ishe  (not  I think  Fisher),  was 
instituted  Eector  of  Hallin^bury  Parva,  Nov.  17, 
1610 ; and  was  ousted  during  the  Eebellion  for 

John  Wilson,  by  order  of  the  Conff^®®  for  P.  M., 
an  able  godly  Preaching  Minister,”  the  value  of 
the  living  being  returned  at  927  per  annum.  He 
was  followed  by  Thomas  Waterhouse,  Nov.  1658, 
and  John  Shewell,  Nov.  16,  1669. 

Eobert  Bod,  or  Dodd,  clerk,  was  instituted  to 
the  Eectory  of  Inworth  on  the  presentation  of 

* In  the  same  author’s  Francica,  lib.  iii.  p.  94,  sqq. 
(Opp.  1.580),  thei'e  is  an  explanation  of  the  supposed 
confusion  between  the  iris  and  the  lilv  in  the  shield  of 
France.  (1^*  S.  x.  88.) 


Elizabeth  Dodd,  widow,  of  Coxall,  or  Coggeshall, 
in  Essex,  July  27,  1660.  In  Newcourt,  1666,  is 
a mere  misprint.  His  death  I imagine  occurred 
soon  after,  for  he  was  succeeded  by  John  Chap- 
pell, Jan.  24, 1662-3,  as  Newcourt  states  correctly. 
By  the  way,  there  is  no  reference  to  this  Eobert 
Dodd  in  the  Index. 

Perhaps  tlie  Eegisters  of  the  different  parishes 
might  supply  further  information  if  Me.  Bailt 
would  take  the  trouble  to  consult  them,  and  com- 
municate the  result  in  a note  as  an  appendix  to 
his  query.  I cannot  refrain  from  adding,  that  a 
new  edition  of  Newcourt  is  greatly  wanted,  but  I 
fear  would  not  prove  very  remunerative.  I have 
made  considerable  collections  for  it  from  various 
sources,  but  lack  the  time  and  courage  to  do 
more.  Cpl. 

The  Mantle,  Veil,  and  Eing  (3’''^  ix.  218.) — 
These  formed  the  investiture  of  certain  pious 
widows,  who  devoted  themselves  to  a religious  life, 
and  took  the  usual  vows  of  obedience,  poverty, 
and  chastity  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives. 
They  were  called  Voiuesses.  In  the  church  of 
Witton,  near  Norwich,  there  is  a brass  comme- 
morative of  one  of  these  religious  widows.  It  has 
her  effigy,  in  the  habit  of  a nun,  with  a veil  and 
plaited  wimple  and  a cloak.  The  following  is 
the  inscription  underneath  the  effigy : Orate  p 
aia  dne  Juliane  Anyett  votricis  cui’  aie  ppiciet’ 
de’.”  .F.  C.  H. 

Can  this  be  correctly  termed  an  Order  f Are 
not  the  mantle  and  veil  simply  the  (then)  or- 
dinary garments  of  widowhood,  which  were  never 
to  be  cast  off  when  this  vow  of  perpetual  chastity 
was  taken  ? The  ring  was  apparently  given  as  a 
pledge  of  the  vow,  and  the  vow  itself  might  be 
termed  unsecluded  monasticism.  It  was  taken  by 
Catherine,  daughter  of  Edward  IV.,  on  the  death 
of  her  husband  the  Earl  of  Devon,  and  by  Eliza- 
beth of  Jiilich,  widow  of  John,  Earl  of  Kent, — 
the  latter  of  whom  broke  her  vow  by  subsequently 
marrying  Sir  Eustace  D’Abridgecourt. 

Heementehde. 

Lete  Make  (3’'‘^  S.  ix.  186.)  — The  correspon- 
dent J.  T.  F.,  who  gives  the  inscription  on  the 
Sanctus-bell  at  St.  Nicholas,  Gloucester,  intimates 
that  he  does  not  imderstand  the  word  bey  ” at 
its  conclusion : — 

“ . . . LET  MAK  ME  BEY  HER  LYFE.” 

The  word  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  hy,  and  the 
German  hey,  which  is  now  written  hei;  and  in 
this  place  it  signifies  ^Gn,”  or  ‘^during.”  So  that 
the  phrase  means,  that  Alice  had  this  bell  made 
during  her  lifetime,  and  did  not  will  it  to  be  made 
after  her  decease.  F.  C.  H. 

Peacocks’  Feathees  (3’'‘*  S.  ix.  187.)  — I 
have  heard  that  this  superstition  about  peacocks’ 
feathers  in  a house  bringing  ill  luck,  prevails  in 
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some  parts  of  Ireland  j but  I can  vouch  for  its 
being  common  in  the  eastern  counties  of  England. 
Here  also  is  the  same  prejudice  against  the  ever- 
lasting " flower  (Heliclirysmn).  How  these  sense- 
less fears  could  have  arisen^  I suppose  it  would  be 
now  impossible  to  discover;  but  happily,  with 
many  other  rural  superstitions,  they  are  fast 
fading  away.  F.  C.  H. 

Hhexjmatism  (3’"'^  S.  ix.  196.)  — I think  the 
right  reading  of  the  old  man’s  warranted  prescrip- 
tion for  a liniment  to  cure  rheumatism,  would  be 
as  follows : — 

‘‘  Oxide  or  protoxide  of  zinc, 

Red  minium,  dragon’s  blood.” 

(Extracted  from  the  Calamus  Rotang.) 

But  such  a remedy  is  no  more  worth  attention 
than  the  thousand  and  one  other  boasted  remedies 
for  that  capricious  and  intractable  malady.  I once 
heard  a person  ask  a physician  of  high  repute  for 
something  to  cure  his  rheumatism.  The  doctor 
answered : 0 yes,  I will  write  you  a prescrip- 

scription,  and  you  will  take  it,  and  it  may  cure 
you;  and  you  may  perhaps  get  well  just  as  soon 
without  it.”  There  was  both  good  sense  and 
honesty  in  this  answer.  F.  0.  H. 

Shryvifg-  Cloth  (3’’**  S.  ix.  196.)  — This  was 
probably  the  white  veil,  or  curtain,  which  was 
hung  before  the  chancel  on  Shrove  Tuesday  and 
all  through  Lent,  which  was  also  called  Shrift 
Time.  F.  C.  H. 

Sir  S.  E.  Brydges  ; “ Echo  and  Silehce  ” 
(3’^'^  S.  viii.  61,  37.)  — If  further  proof  of  the  au- 
thorship of  this  sonnet  is  necessary,  the  following 
is  at  your  service : — 

1 made  the  acquaintance  of  Sir  Egerton  Brydges 
at  G-eneva,  when  a very  young  man,  in  1835.  One 
day  when  I dined  with  him  at  the  house  of  his 
son-in-law,  Captain  Swan,  a little  daughter  of 
our  host,  being  asked  to  repeat  the  last  piece  of 
poetry  she  had  learned,  recited  ^^Echo  and  Si- 
lence” with  great  correctness  and  spirit.  The 
old  man  was  much  pleased ; and  patting  her  on 
the  head,  turned  to  me  and  said  : My  favourite 
sonnet  — the  best  and  one  of  the  first  I ever 
wrote.  There  is  nothing  equal  to  it  in  the  whole 
volume.”  Alluding  to  a thick  volume  in  small 
4to,  containing  a number  of  his  unpublished  son- 
nets, which  he  had  kindly  lent  to  me,  and  which 
he  told  me  would  be  deposited  in  the  British 
Museum  after  his  death.  P.  C.  Campbell. 

University  of  Aberdeen. 

Singing  Hinnies  (3^^  S.  ix.  163.)  — I doubt 
the  consecration  of  a singing  hinn}^  ‘MCnead,” 
i.  e.  kneaded  cakes,  the  rich  cakes  G.  H.  refers 
to,  are  called  “ singing  hinnies  ” among  the  Nor- 
thumberland miners  when  served  up  fizzing  hot, 
with  a glass  of  rum  emptied  over  a dish  of  them. 

P.  P. 


Professional  Nightmare  (3’‘‘*  S.  ix.  154.)  — 
Though  1 have  often  suffered  mider  the  infliction 
here  referred  to,  I thought  I would  wait  for  its 
recurrence  before  answering  the  query.  The  form 
it  assumed  with  me  a few  nights  since  was  this. 
I was  beginning  the  service  in  a strange  church, 
and  on  and  about  the  reading-desk  there  were 
several  old-looking  copies  of  the  Prayer-Book.  I 
took  them  up  one  after  the  other,  and  was  thrown 
into  utter  confusion  by  finding  in  each  of  them  a 
different  and  obsolete  version  of  the  First  Exhor- 
tation, till  at  length  in  my  despair  I awoke. 

Might  amyrran  or  myrran^  to  mar  or  spoil,  be  a 
key  to  the  etymology  of  the  word  ? Bailey  says 
Dan.  m«r,  evil ; but  I fancy  many  of  his  deriva- 
tions are  pure  inventions.  C.  W.  Bingham. 

C.  P.  T.  under  this  heading  asks  ^AVhy  it  is 
called  nightmare  ? ” In  the  absence  of  a better 
solution  to  this  question,  permit  me  to  suggest 
that  nightmare  is  not  improbably  a corruption  of 
night  and  mar. 

Skinner  derives  mar  from  mappan,  Sax.,  or 
mam'er,  Span.,  to  spoil,  a definition  highly  charac- 
teristic of  this  unwelcome  and  unappreciable  visi- 
tor, it  will  readily  be  admitted.  In  ages  gone  by, 
when  superstition  held  so  powerful  a dominion 
over  men’s  minds,  a prayer,  it  is  said,  was  in  use 
against  nightmare,  and  charm  against  thieves,  &c., 
known  as  nightspell. 

As  Chaucer,  I believe,  refers  to  it,  will  you  or 
any  of  your  readers  kindly  point  out  the  passage 
in  which  it  occurs  ? T.  W. 

The  Bells  of  St.  Helen’s  Church,  Worces- 
ter (3’'^  S.  viii.  204.)  — If  Mr.  Hhsk  has  not  yet 
obtained  the  information  he  required,  the  follow- 
ing extract  may  serve  as  an  answer,  none  having 
yet  appeared  in  ‘^N.  & Q. : ” — 

“ Curfew  is  still  rung  every  evening  at  eight  o’clock  at 
St.  Helen’s  church,  which  has  a fine  peal  of  eight  bells, 
cast  1706,  and  bearing  inscriptions  in  honour  of  the  vic- 
tories gained  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.” — The  Parthe- 
non, July  19,  1862. 

The  Parthenon  was  the  short-lived  successor  of 
the  Literary  Gazette.  The  passage  given  above 
occurs  in  a notice  of  Worcester,  preparatory  to 
the  meeting  of  the  Archaeological  Institute. 

W.  C.  B. 

Ann,  Countess  of  Pembroke,  etc.  (3’"'^  S.  ix. 
238.)  — C.  H.  OF  S.  may  like  to  know  that  the 
medal  mentioned  by  him  is  engraved  in  the  34th 
plate  of  384  Medals  of  England  on  Forty  Plates,” 
J,  B.  Nichols  and  Son,  1831. 

John  Davidson. 

Welsh  Drama  (3’’'^  S.  ix.  13.) — B.  I.  asks  what 
English  dramas  have  been  translated  into  Welsh 
besides  a few  which  he  names.  I hope  that  he 
may  obtain  a satisfactory  answer;  but  in  Welsh 
there  is  so  much  literature  floating  in  pamphlets 
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and  periodicals^  and  so  much  that  is  imprinted, 
either  Tvholly  or  partially  (though  widely  circu- 
lated in  MS.  and  orally),  that  it  is  difficult  to 
give  accurate  specifications.  As  to  Shakspeare, 
there  are,  I expect,  translations  of  single  scenes  or 
of  mere  fragmentary  quotations.  I have,  however, 
some  remembrance  of  the  Historical  Plays  of 
Shakspeare  in  Welsh  or  parts  of  them,  and  I do 
not  know  if  they  were  ever  printed.  A few  lines 
hover  in  my  memory,  though  I cannot  have 
heard  or  seen  them  for  more  than  thirty  years : — 

“Thus  is  poor  Suffolk  ten  times  banished, 

Once  by  the  king,  and  three  times  three  by  thee.” 

Hen.  VL,  Part  IL,  Act  III.  Sc.  2. 

“Fal  hyn  alltudier  dengwaith  Suffolk  tlawd, 

Gan  y te^n-n  umvaith,  tair  gwaith  tair  gan  dithaii.” 

The  use  of  teyrn  ” as  a monosyllable  seems  to 
show  that  the  translation  originated  in  South 
Wales. 

“ Now  is  the  winter  of  our  discontent 
Made  glorious  summer  by  this  sun  of  York.” 

Richard  III. 

“ ’N  awr  hon  gwneir  gauaf  ein  haufodd, 

Gan  haul  Caerefrawg  yn  haf  gogoneddus.” 

Can  any  of  your  readers  give  these  lines  more 
cdrrectly  than  they  are  in  my  menioiy,  or  supply 
a reference  to  more  of  the  translation  ? 

LjiLIVS. 

Slad  (3’^'^  S.  ix.  207,  &c.) — Much  might  be 
added  as  to  the  use  of  this  word  Slade  ”)  in 
the  former  Cambrian  Marches,  in  the  sense  of  a 
small  valley  near  water.  Near  Chepstow,  for  in- 
stance, the  Ordnance  Map  marks  “ Warrenslade  ” 
on  the  Monmouthshire  side  of  the  Wye,  between 
that  town  and  the  Severn,  and  the  “ Slad,”  on 
the  Gloucestershire  side,  between  Chepstow  and 
Tintern  Abbey. 

But  the  word  is  not  limited  to  the  Welch 
border.  It  occm’s  in  Portslade,  Sussex,  and  Um- 
berslade,  Warwickshire,  &c.,  &c. 

The  word,  in  fact,  is  good  old  English.  Pefer 
to  Todd’s  Johnson,  where,  after  citing  Drayton’s 
Polyolhion  for  Slades,”  and  Somner  and  Lye  for 
its  Saxon  and  Icelandic  affinities,  the  meaning  is 
given  as  signifying  a “fiat  piece  of  ground,  lying 
low  and  moist.  A little  den  or  valley.” 

Bailey  only  gives  the  Jirst  of  these  meanings, 
but  a striking  use  of  the  word  in  the  second  im- 
port occurs  in  Hackluyt’s  Collection,  vol.  v.  (1812), 
p.  89.  Here  “ slade  ” occurs  thrice  in  six  lines, 
and,  in  the  first  occiu'rence,  as  “ a long  slade'be- 
tween  two  hilles.”  Lancasteiensis. 

Ieish  Liteeaey  Peeiodicals  : “ The  Catholic 
Miscellahy”  (3’"'^  S.  ix.  233.) — I was  surprised 
to  find  attached  to  this  heading’,  “ Catholic  IHis- 
cellany.  London,  1828.  8vo,”  the  following  note:  — 

“ Though  printed  and  nominallj^  published  in  London,  i 
was  virtually  an  Irish  periodical.  When  The  London 


and  Dublin  Magazine  ceased  in  June,  1828,  its  principal 
writers  became  contributors  to  the  Catholic  Miscellany T 

Having  been  a contributor  to  the  Catholic  Mis- 
cellany from  its  very  first  number  to  the  last  but 
three,  I can  safely  testify  that  the  above  is  not  a 
just  description  of  that  periodical.  It  was  com- 
menced in  1822,  by  Ambrose  Cuddon,  a Suffolk 
man,  recently  settled  in  London ; and  was  printed 
by  Eusebius  Andrews,  in  London,  who  came  from 
Norwich,  and  was  the  proprietor  of  the  Orthodox 
Journal.  In  July,  1828,  was  commenced  a new 
series,  under  the  editorship  of  a gentleman  in 
London,  and  the  work  was  not  “ nominally,”  but 
actually  published  there.  It  is  true  that  the  well- 
known  writer,  D.  S.  L.,  then  a student  at  an 
English  Catholic  college,  was  a frequent  contri- 
butor, and  that  now  and  then  other  Irish  corre- 
spondents appeared  in  its  pages,  but  not  in  any 
thing  like  the  proportion  to  give  it  the  character 
of  an  Irish  periodical.  The  articles  b}^  Irish 
writers  were  in  reality  few  and  far  between.  This 
periodical  was  then,  in  fact,  on  its  last  legs,  and 
came  to  a termination  in  3Iay,  1830.  F.  C.  H. 

Ihsceibed  3Ioethaey  Uens  (3''‘^  S.  ix.  11^ 
165.)  — Since  sending  the  notice  of  these  urns  i 
have  seen  the  person  from  whom  I purchased 
them,  and  who,  I find,  is  not  a regular  dealer  in 
antiquities.  He  refreshed  my  memory  concerning 
the  place  in  which  they  were  found,  and  assured 
me,  if  I had  any  doubt  about  their  genuineness, 
he  would  refund  me  what  I paid  for  them.  The 
man  who  brought  him  the  inns  found  them,  not 
in  the  co.  Kildare,  as  I erroneously-  stated,  but  at 
Eatoath,  co.  Meath,  while  digging  a trench 
“ through  a mound ” they  were  in  a stone  cist 
formed  in  the  usual  manner,  into  which  earth  had 
fallen,  and  in  trying  to  clear  this  away  the  urns 
were  broken.  I have  no  doubt  but  that  they 
really  are  mortuary  urns,  and  that  the  letters  were 
inscribed  by  the  same  hand  that  moulded  the  clay. 

I did  not  intend  to  convey  in  my  previous  de- 
scription that  they  were  made  on  a potter’s  wheel, 
but  their  form  and  style  of  ornament  is  certainly 
more  graceful  than  any^  I have  before  met  with. 
If  Me.  PinkeetOjST  will  oblige  me  with  his  address 
I shall  be  happy  to  send  him,  in  a short  time, 
lithographs  of  these  interesting  urns. 

Eobeet  Day,  Je. 

Cork. 

Note  eoe  Spanish  Scholaes  (3’"^  S.  ix.  136, 
206.) — I am  very  glad  that  in  so  simple  and  dry  a 
topic  as  a philological  slip  yoifi’  correspondent,  Me. 
Dalton,  finds  something  “ really  quite  amusing.’^ 
Whether  he  is  justified  in  the  tone  assumed  in  his 
comment  I will  leave  to  such  of  ymur  readers  as 
will  trouble  themselves  _ to  examine  the  precise 
words  employed  by  Mr.  Ford  in  the  passage  in 
question.  No  one  can  have  a greater  respect  for 
the  Spanish  scholarship  of  the  late  Mr.  Ford  than 
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myself ; but  it  is  possible  that  even  he  may  have 
made  a slip  such  as  I described : aliquando  bonus 
dormitat  Homerus.”  .The  only  other  alternatives 
are,  either  that  Mr.  Ford  v7rote  a sentence  of  care- 
less English,  or  made  a rather  dull  pun  on  the 
similarity  between  aguardiente  and  aguadiente.  I 
give  the  exact  words  and  italics  of  the  passage 
from  the  Gatherings  from  Sjmm,  p,  184  : — 

“ The  ventorillo  is  a lower  class  of  venta,  for  there  is  a 
deeper  bathos ; it  is  the  German  kneipe,  or  hedge  alehouse, 
and  is  often  nothing  more  than  a mere  hut,  run  up  with 
reeds  or  branches  of  trees  by  the  road-side,  at  which  Avater, 
bad  Avine,  and  brandy,  aguardiente,  tooth- Avater,  are  to  be 
sold.” 

I put  it  to  the  common  sense  of  your  readers 
whether  brandy,  aguardiente^  and  tooth- water,  do 
not,  in  grammatical  construction,  represent  in  this 
sentence  eqnivalents  for  one  and  the  same  thing. 
If  so,  then  Mr.  Dalton’s  criticism  was  not  re- 
quired. Had  Mr.  Ford  written  at  which  water, 
bad  wine,  brandy,  aguardiente^  and  tooth-water, 
are  to  be  sold,”  then  there  might  have  been  some 
ground  for  his  (Me.  Dalton’s)  correction.  What 

tooth-water  ” may  be,  except  as  a playful  allu- 
sion to  the  brandy  of  the  ventorillo,  which  is 
anything  but  toothful,”  or  whether  such  a com- 
modit}^  is  ever  sold  at  a Spanish  road-side  inn,  I 
confess  myself  ignorant,  and  am  quite  ready  to 
receive  instruction  upon  the  subject.  H.  W.  T. 

The  Cross  (3’-^  S.  ix.  126,  202,  244.)  — Some 
interesting  remarks  on  the  cross  may  be  found  in 
a recent  publication,  Our  British  Ancestors,  by  the 
Kev.  S.  Lysons,  p.  215,  and  following  pages, 
written  in  a spirit  far  different  from  that  of 
Brevis,  which  all  Christians  must  condemn. 

M.  W. 

Protector  Somerset  and  Church  Bells 
S.  ix.  219.)  — Strype  was  the  authority  for 
Southey’s  statements.  Strype  however  gives  no 
reference  in  his  Memorials  of  Cranmer,  but  says 
of  Somerset, — 

“He  is  generally  charged  for  the  spoil  of  churches 
, . . . pulling  down  bells  ....  and  ordering 

onl}^  one  bell  in  a steeple  as  sufficient  to  call  the  people 
together.” 

There  is,  however,  no  room  for  doubt  that 
many  churches  lost  some  of  their  bells  early  in 
Edward’s  reign.  So  great  was  the  spoliation  in 
the  diocese  of  Canterbury  that,  in  1548,  the  Arch- 
bishop obtained  an  order  from  the  Protector  and 
Lords  of  Council  for  prevention  of  such  sacrilege. 
In  that  order,  dated  the  last  day  of  April,  1548,” 
the  Lords  of  the  Council  state, — 

“ We  are  informed  that  the  churchwardens  and  paro- 
chians  of  divers  parishes  do  alienate  and  sell  away  their 
chalices,  crosses  of  silver,  bells,  and  otlier  ornaments  of 
the  church.” 

The  spoliation  against  which  Queen  Elizabeth 
issued  a proclamation  on  Sept.  19, 1560,  was  really 
the  third  ordeal  of  the  kind  through  W'hich  Eng- 


lish belfries  had  passed.  The  vast  exportation  of 
bells  and  bellmetal  probably  took  place  in  the 
time  of  Heniy  VIII.,  after  the  first  spoliation, 
when  hundreds  of  bells  must  have  been  taken  out 
of  the  belfries  of  suppressed  monastic  establish- 
ments. There  are  some  good  remarks  on  this  sub- 
ject  in  Mr.  Amherst  Daniel-Tyssen’s  valuable 
account  of  The  Church  Bells  of  Sussex.” 

W.  A.  Scott-Eobertson. 

The  Spanish  Main  S.  ix.  145.) — I should 
like  to  know  whether  your  correspondent,  Stu- 
Diosus  Historic:  Maritimie  has  any  other  autho- 
rity for  saying  Spanish  main  must  be  coast,  not 
sea,”  otherwise  than  from  the  preposition  on  being 
attached  to  it.  The  usual  meaning  of  the  word 
main  is  clear  enough,  and  is  applied  as  such  to  the 
ocean,  as  distinguished  from  bays  or  rivers  ; and  to 
continents,  as  distinguished  from  islands  adjacent. 
See  Johnson’s  JOictionary,  4to,  who,  with  reference 
to  its  meaning  a continent,  quotes  Bacon:  “In 
1589  we  turned  challengers  and  invaded  the  main 
of  Spain.”  And  though  I am  no  seaman,  I should 
have  thought  it  would  have  been  equally  correct 
to  say  of  a vessel  it  is  cruising  off  as  on  a coast. 
I apprehend,  therefore,  that  the  Spanish  main 
simply  means  the  sea  adjacent  to  Spanish  America. 
Why  we  read  more  particularly  of  cruising,  &c., 
on  the  Spanish  main,  I know  not.  Let  me  here 
ask,  is  there  any  reason  why,  in  old  writers,  we 
meet  with  “ the  Spaniard  ” put  for  “ the  Spanish 
nation,”  as  in  Howell : “ There  is  an  open  rupture 
between  us  and  the  Spaniard.”  I do  not  recollect 
to  have  observed  this  with  reference  to  other  na- 
tions. C.  J. 

Artistic  (3’’'*  S.  ix.  237.)  — I have  a complete 
copy  of  the  Eoyal  Academy  Catalogues,  and  will 
send  a list  of  such  pictures  as  were  exhibited  by 
J.  Eussell  from  1780  to  1806,  to  the  office  of 
“ N.  & Q.,”  for  J.  Hawes,  in  a few  days. 

U.  0.  N. 

Westminster  Club. 

A nephew  of  the  late  J.  Eussell,  E.A.,  resides 
at  Dorking,  and  possesses  several  family  portraits 
by  his  uncle.  They  are  of  life  size,  and  admirably 
executed  in  pastel.  I am  sure  that  any  application 
from  Mr.  J.  Hawes  to  “ Mr.  Eussell,  High  Street, 
Dorking,  Surrey,”  would  meet  with  a most  courte- 
ous reply.  .Tatdee. 

Cattle  Plague  (3'^'^  S.  viii.  166,  223  j ix.  118, 
199.)  — In  the  Heroic  Elegies,  ^c.,  of  Llywarch 
Hen,  published  in  1792  by  Wm.  Owen  (after- 
wards Dr.  Owen  Pughe)  there  occurs  at  p.  xxxi. 
the  following  note  : — 

“ A curious  specimen  of  those  ancient  sacrifices  is  still 
practised  in  some  parts  of  ^^''ales.  When  a violent  dis- 
ease breaks  out  amongst  the  horned  cattle,  the  farmers  of 
the  district  AAffiere  it  rages  join  to  give  up  a bullock  for  a 
victim,  AA'hich  is  carried  to  the  top  of  a precipice,  from 
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•whence  it  is  thrown  down.  This  is  called,  ‘ Burw  caeth 
i gythraul  ’ — ‘ casting  a captive  to  the  devil.’  ” 

That  was  printed  seventy-four  years  ago,  at  a 
time  when  the  remembrance  of  a former  cattle 
plague  might  be  fresh  in  the  memory  of  some  old 
folk,  and  the  traditions  connected  therewith  be 
yet  unobscured.  But  the  query  is,  are  there 
means  of  proving  the  above  assertion  ? Are  there 
any  trustworthy  documents  in  print,  or  even  manu- 
script corroborative  thereof?  The  assertion  ap- 
pears in  a book  of  poetry.  R.  L.  M. 

In  the  south  of  India  in  all  diseases  of  the  ox 
kind,  the  grand  remedy  is  the  actual  cautery,  ap- 
plied very  fancifully  in  different  places,  and  to 
a different  extent  according  to  the  supposed  nature 
of  the  disease.  The  animal  is  thrown  down,  his 
mouth  and  legs  are  tied,  and  long  lines  are  burned 
with  a hot  iron  so  as  to  bring  off  both  hair  and 
skin.  Three  lines  are  often  thus  drawn  on  each 
side  the  whole  length  of  the  animal’s  bod}^ 

H.  C. 

Sir  E.  Anderson  (3'"^  S.  ix.  217.)  — Sir  Ed- 
mond Anderson,  Knight,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
was  the  third  son  of  Edward  Anderson,  Esq.,  of 
Flixborough,  co.  Lincoln,  by  his  wife  Joan, 

daughter  of Clayton,  and  niece  of  George 

Clayton  alias  Rotherham,  the  last  prior  of  the 
house  of  Austin  Canons,  at  Thorneholme,  in  the 
parish  of  Appleby,  co.  Lincoln.  Edward  Ander- 
son’s ancestors  had,  probably,  like  those  of  many 
other  Lincolnshire  families  of  distinction,  migrated 
from  the  north  of  England.  The  first  ancestor 
recorded  in  the  printed  pedigree  is  Sir  Roger  An- 
derson, Kt.,  of  Wrawby,  temij.  Rich.  II.  He  was 
great-great-grandfather  of  Edward  Anderson.  Ed- 
mund Anderson  was  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford, 
from  whence  he  removed  to  London  for  the  pur- 
pose of  studying  law.  He  died  in  1603,  aged 
seventy-six  years,  and  was  buried  at  Eyeworth, 
co.  Beds.  The  Earl  of  Yarborough  and  Sir  Charles 
Henry  John  Anderson,  of  Lea  Hall,  Baronet,  re- 
present two  distinct  lines  of  descent  from  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice.  Arms,  Argent  a chevron  between 
three  crosses  flory  sable.  {Monast.  Angl,  new 
edit.,  vol.  vi.  p.  356 ; An  Account  of  the  Pai'ish  of 
Lea^  ivith  Lea  Woof  8vo,  1841,  p.  l9.) 

Edward  Peacock. 

Poems  on  Flowers  (3’’'^  S.  ix.  198.) — In  addition 
to  the  works  mentioned,  many  poems  on  flowers 
froni  various  authors  will  be  found  in  The  Natu- 
ralist^ s Poetical  Companion-y  by  the  Rev.  E.  Wilson, 
F.L.S.  (Addey  and  Co.,  1852)  j and  Days  and 
Seasons,  or  Church  Poetry  for  the  Year  (2n'd  edit., 
Mozley,  Masters,  1848).  Ignatius  should  not 
omit  Keble’s  Snowdrop  ” (Tuesday  in  Easter 
Week),  and ‘‘Flowers  of  the  Field”  (Fifteenth 
Sunday  alter  Trinity),  in  The  Christian  Year. 
Bums’  “Daisy,”  and  Wordsworth’s  “Celandine,”  ! 


will,  of  course,  find  their  place  in  his  collection ; 
and  John  Clare’s  Poems  will  yield  a goodly  store 
of  choice  pieces.  It  is,  in  fact,  a subject  that  is 
almost  without  limits.  Cuthbert  Bede. 

Human  Skin  Tanned  (3’''^  S.  ix.  256.)  — Your 
correspondent  H.  C.  was  perfectly  right.  I have 
often  seen  the  dried  Capuchins  of  whom  he  speaks, 
and  a ghastly  sight  it  is.  I particularly  remember 
two  among  them,  one  for  its  great  antiquity,  some 
time  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  another  for  his 
enormous  beard.  They  were  said  to  be  dried  in 
the  attitude  in  which  they  died,  and  they  certainly 
gave  one  that  idea.  Some  looked  calm  and  dig- 
nified, but  the  expression  upon  the  faces  of  some 
was  very  remarkable.  As  they  fell  to  pieces  the 
bones  were  collected  and  arranged  round  the 
chapel,  much  as  we  see  arms,  nails,  &c.,  at  the 
Tower  and  other  arsenals,  all  the  little  bones  and 
teeth  being  set  in  regular  patterns  over  the  walls, 
which  were  also  decorated  with  evergreens. 

J.  C.  L. 

Malta. 

Not  being  a happy  possessor  of  the  Second 
Series  of  “ N.  & Q.”  I know  not  if  the  under- 
mentioned instance  of  human  leather  is  therein 
mentioned : — Rather  more  than  thirty  years  ago 
(I  forget  the  exact  year),  Kezia  Westcomb  was 
executed  for  murder  at  Exeter.  According  to  the 
law  of  those  days,  her  body  was  sent  to  the  dis- 
secting room,  and  a portion  of  her  skin  was  tanned 
into  leather,  and  was  used  for  the  binding  of  a 
copy  of  Paradise  Lost.  The  volume  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  gentleman  for  whom  it  was 
bound,  and  who  is  well  known  in  “the  ancient 
and  loyal  city.”  CrowdOwn. 

Dilamgerbendi  (3"*^  S.  ix.  69, 221.) — I wonder 
so  many  of  your  corresponden'ts  on  this  word 
accept  as  genuine  and  truthful  the  document 
which  contains  it.  The  Bollandist  Acta  Sanctoi'um 
is  a vast  collection  of  writings  of  all  possible  de- 
grees of  credibility,  from  the  most  venerable  and 
authentic  to  the  vilest  of  literary  rubbish.  The 
positive  forgeries,  impostures,  and  interpolations 
are  so  numerous,  that  we  see  (and  none  deny,  so 
far  as  I know)  how  little  criticism  appears  in  the 
compilation,  and  how  much  is  required  of  those 
who  consult  it.  On  the  face  of  it  “Dilamger- 
bendi ” looks  like  an  unfortunate  blunder,  which 
mistakes  sundry -contracted  Latin  mediaeval  words 
(look  at  the  form  yerbendil)  for  one  in  some  im- 
possible dialect.  Surely  some  inquiry  ought  to 
be  made  as  to  the  date  and  value  of  the  particular 
legend  which  contains  this  nondescript. 

B.  H.  C. 

Miss  Pointer’s  Poems  (3’’^’  S.  ix.  239.)  — Al- 
though I have  a large  number  of  books  printed  at 
Birmingham  in  the  last  century,  I have  never  seen 
the  one  which  Dr.  Rimbault  mentions.  Will  he 
give  the  full  title,  with  the  name  of  the  printer  ? 

Este. 
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Ceedence  Table  S.  ix.  148.) — Your  cor- 
respondent J.  S.  C.  is  decidedly  mistaken  in  citing 
tlie  ckurch  of  OHpping  Warden,  Nortliants,  as  one 
where  a credence  table  has  always  been  in  use. 
The  late  rector,  the  Rev.  E.  G.  Walford,  told  me 
that  he  purchased  the  table  alluded  to  at  a second- 
hand farniture  shop  in  Banbury,  shortly  after  the 
present  Marriage  Act  came  into  operation,  deem- 
ing it  more  decorous  to  use  an  ordinary  table  on 
which  persons  might  append  their  signatures  to  the 
marriage  register  rather  than,  as  the  custom  was, 
on  the  Communion  Table.  He  was  amused  at 
seeing  this  article  of  furniture  seriously  mentioned 
as  an  example  of  an  ancient  credence  table  in 
works  of  some  architectural  pretension.  In  Barr’s 
Anglican  Church  Architecture  an  engraving  of  the 
said  table  is  actually  introduced,  and  it  has,  I 
think,  been  copied  into  other  publications. 

C.  F.  Wyatt. 

ROTES  OR  BOOKS,  ETC. 

The  Prayer-Book  Interleaved,  with  Historical  Illustrations 
and  Explanatory  Notes  arranged  parallel  to  the  Text. 
By  the  Eev.  W.  Campion,  B.D-.,  &c.,  and  the  Kev.  W. 
J.  Beamont,  M.A.,  &c.  With  a Preface  hy  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Ely.  (Kivingtons.) 

This  is  indeed  a small  book  on  a great  subject.  If,  as 
the  editors  well  remark,  “ at  no  period,  since  the  Kefor- 
mation,  has  the  Rational  Church  occupied  the  attention 
of  intelligent  men  in  foreign  lands,  and  of  all  classes  in 
our  own  land  to  so  large  an  extent  as  she  does  at  the  pre- 
sent day,”  this  publication  is  as  well  timed  as  it  is  valu- 
able for  the  mass  of  varied  and  useful  information  illustra- 
tive of  our  incomparable  Liturgy,  the  usages  of  the  Church, 
•and  the  Law  on  many  points  connected  with  the  Church, 
which  the  learning  and  industry  of  the  editors  has  col- 
lected together.  That  learning  and  industry  has  enabled 
them  to  condense  into  the  work  before  us  the  materials  of 
many  important  books  found  on  the  shelves  of  theological 
libraries  but  not  ordinarily  within  the  reach  of  the  laity, 
or  indeed  of  many  of  the  clergy.  This  fact  is  sufficient  to 
recommend  the  book  to  all  who  desire  to  know  the  origin 
and  history  of  our  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

A Handbook  for  Beaders  at  the  British  Museum.  By 
Thomas  Richols,  Assistant  in  the  British  Museum. 
(Longmans.) 

There  is  no  royal  road  to  a profitable  use  of  the  Read- 
ing Room  of  the  British  Museum  ; for  there  is  much  to 
be  learned,  as  to  catalogues,  the  works  of  reference,  and 
general  arrangements,  before  the  student  who  has  pro- 
cured his  card  of  admission  can  turn  that  privilege  to 
fall  effect.  To  assist  the  new  reader  as  far  as  possiWe  is 
the  object  of  Mr.  Richols’s  little  volume ; which  first 
details  the  regulations  and  arrangements  affecting  the  use 
of  the  Reading  Room,  and  then  describes  the  plans  and 
scopes  of  the  various  catalogues  of  printed  books  and 
MSS.  Students,  not  only  at  the  British  Museum,  but  of 
all  classes,  will  find  much  useful  information  in  Mr. 
Richols’s  volume. 

Books  received. — 

The  Afternoon  Lectures  on  Literature  and  Art,  delivered 
at  the  Museum  of  Industry,  Hiiblin.  (Bell  & Daldy.) 

_ Of  the  six  lectures  of  varied  interest,  in  the  present 
little  Amlume,  we  specially  commend  to  the  attention  of 
our  readers  that  of  Mr.  Isaac  Butt,  Q.C.,  on  Berkeley. 


On  the  Choice  of  Books.  The  Inaugural  Address  of 
Thomas  Carlyle,  Lord  Rector  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  Reprinted  from  “ The  Times,"  with  addi- 
tional Articles,  a Memoir  of  the  Author,  and  Two  Por- 
traits. (Hotten.) 

Mr.  Hotten  loses  no  time.  Rightly  judging  that  the 
admirers  of  Mr.  Carlyle  would  wish  to  possess  his  Ad- 
dress in  a more  convenient  form  than  that  of  the  columns 
of  a newspaper,  Mr.  Hotten  has  got  one  ready  almost 
before  the  new  Lord  Rector  can  have  got  back  to  Chelsea. 

Mr.  Scharf’s  Lectures  ox  Ratioxal  Portraits. 
The  Managers  of  the, Royal  Institution  have  shown  great 
judgment  in  selecting  Mr.  George  Scharf,  E.S.A.,  the 
Secretaiy  and  Keeper  of  the  Rational  Portrait  Gallery, 
to  deliver  Three  Lectures  on  Rational  Portraits.  The 
First  Lecture,  on  Saturday,  April  14th,  will  treat  of  Eng- 
lish Portraits  down  to  the  reigns  of  Queen  Marj’-  and 
Edward  YI.  The  Second  Lecture,  on  the-  21st,  will  be 
devoted  to  Portraiture  during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and 
J ames  I. ; and  the  concluding  Lecture  on  the  28th,  will 
treat  of  Portraiture  during  the  periods  of  Charles  I., 
the  Commonwealth,  and  Charles  II.  The  whole  course 
will  be  illustrated  by  reference  to  examples  at  the  Ra- 
tional Portrait  Exhibition  at  South  Kensington. 

Lord  Lyox,  King-of-Arms.  — We  understand  that 
there  is  a strong  probability  that  this  important  office, 
vacant  b3"  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Kinnoul,  will  be  con- 
ferred upon  a commoner.;  in  which  case  it  is  hoped  the 
claims  of  Mr.  George  Seton,  the  author  of  The  Law  and 
Practice  of  Heraldry  in  Scotland — a work,  the  merits  of 
which  have  been  very  generally  recognised,  will  receive 
the  attention  which  his  peculiar  knowledge  entitles  him  to 
expect. 


BOOKS  ARD  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 

Chalmers’s  English  Poets.  In  21  Vols.  1810.  Vols.  XII.,  XIII.,  and 
XIV. 

Letters  stating  particulars  and  lowest  price,  carriage  fret,  to  be 
sent  to  Mr.  W.  G.  Smith,  Publisher  of  “NOTES  & QUERIES.” 
32,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


Particulars  of  Price,  &c.,  of  the  following  Books,  to  be  sent  direct 
to  the  gentlemen  by  whom  they  are  required,  whose  names  and  ad- 
dresses are  given  for  that  purpose:  — 

Wyrley’s  True  Use  op  Arms. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  Henry  Moody,  Nottingham. 


Dr.  Patrick  Browne’s  Catalogue  op  the  Plants  op  the  North- 
Western  Counties  op  Ireland  ; written  in  Latin.  (Dated  about 
1788.) 

Wanted  by  Alex.  G.  More,  Esq.,  3,  Botanic  View,  Glasnevin. 
Dublin. 


Old  Owl.  Some  notices  of  the  story  of  Old  Booty  will  he  found  in 
“ N.  & Q.”  1st  S.  iii.  93, 170  ; European  Magazine,  Ixvi.  384,  490,  and  in 
Kirby's  Wonderful  and  Eccentric  Museum,  ii.  247. 

M.  A.  The  enigmatical  epitaph,  “ AElia,  Lcelia  Crispis,"  has  been 
discussed  in  our  1st  S.  iii.  339,  504. 

Quiero.  We  do  not  propose  to  answer  questions  of  law. 

Errata 3rd  S.  ix.  p.  274,  col.  i.  line  64, /or  “ epithet  ” reacZ  “ epi- 

taph ; ” and  line  6b,  for  “ Rossseo  read  “ Ressseo.” 

A Reading  Case  for  holding  the  weekly  Nos.  of  “N.  & Q.”  is  now 
ready,  and  maybe  had  of  all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen,  price  ls.6d.; 
or,  free  by  post,  direct  from  the  publisher,  for  Is.  9,d. 

“Notes  and  Queries  ” is  published-  at  noon  on  Friday,  and  is  also 
issued  in  Monthly  Parts.  The  Subscription  for  Stamped  Copies  for 
six  Months  forvjarded  direct  from  the  Publisher  {including  the  Half- 
yearly  Index)  is  11s.  Ad.,  which  may  be  paid  by  Post  Office  Order, 
payable  at  the  Strand  Post  Office,  in  favour  of  Wii.i.iA-n.i  G.  Smith,  32, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C.,  where  also  all  Communications 
FOR  the  Editor  should  be  addressed. 

“ Notes  & Queries”  isregistered  for  transmission  abroad. 
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ADDISON’S  LATIN  " DISSERTATION  UPON  THE 
MOST  CELEBRATED  ROMAN  POETS 

HIS  LATIN  STYLE,  ETC. 

How  is  it  that  this  elegant  little  piece  Las  so 
completely  fallen  into  oWivion ; that  it  has  Been 
so  persistently  ignored  by  the  editors  of  the  works 
of  its  author ; and  that  no  mention  whatever  is 
made  of  it  in  the  biographies  of  Tickell,  Johnson, 
and  Aikin  ? The  first  edition,  I believe,  was 
published  in  1692,  12mo,  London,  Latin  and 
English.”  A subsequent  edition  (perhaps  the 
second),  a handsomely  printed  book,  is  before  me, 
entitled : — 

“ A Dissertation  upon  the  most  celebrated  Roman 
Poets.  Written  originally  in  Latin  by  Joseph  Addison, 
Esq.;  made  English  by  Christopher  Hayes,  Esq.  London : 
Printed  for  E.  Curll,  in  Fleet  Street,  1717.  8vo,  pp.  55.” 

In  this  edition  the  original  Latin  is  printed 
first,  followed  by  the  English  translation.  I pos- 
sess also  a later  edition,  the  title  of  which  is  as 
follows : — 

Mr.  Addison’s  Dissertation  upon  the  most  celebrated 
Roman  Poets.  Also  an  Essay  upon  tbe  Roman  Elegiac 
Poets.  By  Major  Pack.  The  Third  Edition.  To  which 
is  added,  an  Essay  upon  Mr.  Addison’s  Writings,  by  R. 
Young,  Esq.  London  : Printed  for  E.  Curll,  over  against 
Catherine  Street  in  the  Strand,  1721.  Price  Is.  6dN 


Dr.  Parr  wrote  in  his  copy  of  this  edition : — 

“ This  is  a very  scarce  book.  I for  thirty  years  have 
possessed  the  first  edition  of  Addison’s  Dissertation,  and 
sent  ni}^  learned  friend  Mr.  Barker  in  quest  of  a duplicate. 
He,  guided  by  my  hints,  procured  me  this  book.  Plain  it  is 
that  a work  so  soon  reprinted  must  at  the  time  have  been 
recollected,  and  I am  at  a loss  to  account  for  the  omission 
of  both  the  Latin  and  the  English  in  the  Variorum  edi- 
tion of  Addison’s  W orks. — Bibliotheca  Parriana. 

" Samuel  Parr,  Oct.  ISll.” 

It  is  probably  this  first  edition,”  of  which  the 
Doctor  speaks,  which  occurs  in  an  8vo  volume  of 
Critical  Miscellanies  {Bib.  Barr.,  p.  628).  No 
date  is  given ; but  the  learned  owner  had  written 
in  it — ‘^Not  inserted  in  the  4to  edition  of  his 
(Addison’s)  Worhs,  and  but  little  known.”  Now, 
was  the  translation  in  the  original  edition  the 
production  of  Addison  himself?  We  have  seen 
that  the  one  which  forms  part  of  the  edition  of 
1717  was  by  Chiistopher  Hayes,  Esq.,  and  that 
of  the  edition  of  1721,  which  faces  the  original, 
page  by  page,  is  a verbatim  reprint  of  its  pre- 
decessor, though  the  name  of  its  author  is  drop- 
ped on  the  title-page ; which,  it  will  be  seen,  is 
so  printed  and  ruled  as  to  lead  to  the  inference, 
as  Curll  probably  intended  it  should  do,  that  not 
only  was  the  English  translation  by  Addison,  but 
also  the  Essay  on  the  Roman  Elegiac  Poets.  The 
authorship,  however,  of  this  edition  of  1721  may 
be  thus  distributed : — The  Latin  Dissertation  on 
the  Roman  Poets  is  by  Addison;  the  English 
version,  by  Christopher  Hayes.  The  English 
Essay  on  the  Roman  Elegiac  Poets  is  by  Major 
Pack  ; the  Latin  version  of  this,  by  another  hand — 
probably  P.  Young,  to  whom  is  to  be  ascribed 
the  appended  ^^Tentamen  de  Scriptis  Addisoni- 
anis,”  and,  likely  enough,  the  accompanying  Eng- 
lish version.  Dr.  Parr,  who  had  evidently  given 
considerable  attention  to  this  little  treatise,  was 
apparently  thus  misled.  In  a letter  to  Dr.  Butler, 
Oct.  21,  I8II,  he  writes  : — 

" Env}’’  me,  and  hate  me,  but  congratulate  me  upon 
my  having  two  Latin  compositions  of  Addison’s  unknown 
to  his  Right  Rev.  Editor”  (Hurd). — Works,  V\\.  440. 

So  far  alluding  to  Hurd’s  edition,  which  he 
pronounces  trifling  enough,”  and  which  Dibdin 
stigmatises  as  a sad  ^ potato-roasting  ’ perform- 
ance.” Again,  writing  to  Dr.  Huntingford,  he 
says  that  he  is — 

“ Very  sorry  that  he  had  not  any  opportunity  of  grant- 
ing or  offering  to  his  executors  his  copy  of  Addison’s 
weU-written,  though  little  known  work,  in  Latin  prose.” 

Adding  — 

" You  shall  regale  yourself  with  it  when  you  come  to 
my  parsonage.” — 75.,  vii.  621. 

Erom  the  foregoing,  the  Doctor  evidently  thought 
that  both  Dissertations,  as  well  as  the  English 
version,  were  the  work  of  Addison.  Much  re- 
liance, indeed,  cannot  be  placed  on  his  fly-leaf 
remarks ; which  often,  couched  in  pompous  phra- 
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seology,  contain  as  little  bibliographical  informa- 
tion as  critical  acumen.  It  is  evident  that  he 
often  knew  little  or  nothing  about  the  book  he 
was  commenting  upon. 

It  may  be  asked,  upon  what  authority  is  this 
little  piece  attributed  to  Addison  ? This  seems, 
indeed,  slender  enough  ; but  surely  it  would  hardly 
have  been  published  at  least  twice  during  his  life- 
time without  repudiation,  if  not  by  him ; while, 
regarding  it  as  a juvenile  exercise  which  he  would 
willingly  let  die,  he  may  have  intentionally  ex- 
cluded it  from  those  better  known  productions 
handed  over  to  his  literary  executor,  Tickell,  for 
posthumous  publication. 

Addison  was  unquestionably  an  elegant  scholar. 
The  style  of  this  little  dissertation  is  simple,  easy, 
and  correct,  though  not  without  some  general  in- 
dication of  the  juvenility  of  the  writer.  In  1699 
had  appeared  the  second  volume  of  the  Musarum  \ 
Anglioanarum  Analecta^  in  which  were  contained 
the  eight  well-known  Latin  poems  of  our  author. 
He  subsequently  edited  the  enlarged  and  cor- 
rected edition  of  this  collection,  in  2 vols.  I2mo, 
1714,  of  which  the  very  elegant  prefaces,  and  the  | 
dedication  of  the  leading  poem  on  the  Peace  of 
Pyswick  to  the  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Charles  Montague,  better  known  by  his  subse- 
quent title  of  Earl  of  Halifax,  are  also  from  his 
pen.  It  is  difficult  to  discern  any  resemblance 
between  the  style  of  these  carefully  written  pre- 
faces and  that  of  the  earlier  production,  but  a 
considerable  interval,  with  much  exercise  of  the 
pen,  had  intervened ; and  Latin  composition  then, 
as  now,  though  not  in  so  great  a degree,  is  an 
artificial  thing;  and  is  this  to-day  and  that  to- 
morrow, according  to  the  standard  and  ideal  of 
the  moment.  It  was  the  perusal  of  these  Latin 
poems  which  drew  from  that  arch  contemner  of 
modern  classical  verse,  Boileau,  the  well-known 
compliment  which  Johnson  has  so  well  inter-  | 
preted  ; while  of  one  of  them — “ Pax,  Gulielmi 
auspiciis,  Europas  reddita” — it  is  said  that  Smith 
pronounced  that  it  was  “ the  best  Latin  poem  since 
the  A^neiciy  With  due  deductions  from  French 
politeness  and  contemporary  friendship,  it  will 
be  found  on  perusal  that  these  poems  merit  a 
large  share  of  the  praise  bestowed  upon  them  by 
contemporaries.  The  three  comic  pieces  are  very 
happy  in  the  application  of  classical  language  and 
pompous  phraseology  to  trivial  subjects;  while 
the  fine  Alcaics,  addressed  to  Dr.  Burnet,  though, 
perhaps  necessarily,  savouring  of  Horace,  do  equal  j 
credit  to  the  learning  of  Addison,  and,  from  the 
circumstances,  his  goodness  of  heart  and  inde- 
pendence of  mind. 

Some  readers  may  thank  me  for  bringing  before  j 
them  a specimen  of  Addison’s  prose  Latinity, 
with  which  they  may  not  have  been  hitherto 
acquainted.  I will  therefore  transcribe  the  pre- 
amble to  the  Patent  of  Lord  Parker  : — 


“ In  Laudem  Domini  Parkeri. 

“ Quandoquidem  ad  boni  Principis  officiiim  nihil  magis 
pertinet,  quam  nt  araplissimas  Reipnblicje  dignitates  viris 
de  patria  optume  merentibus  impertiatur,  pra^dilectum  et 
perquamfidelem  Consiliarium  nostrum  Tiiomam  Pak- 
KERUM  Militera  et  Capitalem  in  Banco  Eegio  Justicia- 
rium  Procerum  nostrorum  numero  adscribi  voluinus,  qui 
in  honorum  fuga  pari  studio  usus  est,  quo  plures,  in 
eorura  petitione,  uti  solent,  nec,  ulla  sua  opera,  titulos 
sibi  acquisivit,  nisi  quod  illos  meruerit. 

“ Egregiani  banc  optimi  Givis  modestiam  efflagita- 
tione  nostra  vincendam  duximus,  ne  ab  arduis  curim 
Patricias  negotiis  diutius  se  retraheret,  malo  publico 
verecundus. 

“ Praeclarae,  quibus  fruitur,  animi  dotes,  et  omnimoda 
turn  renmi  turn  scientiarum  peritia,  quos,  ut  vitam  in 
otio  eleganter  et  jucunde  agere  et  posset  et  mallet,  effe- 
cere,  quo  minus  ita  ageret,  dudum  impedierunt. 

“Summam  in  Senatu,  summam  in  Poro  laudem  sibi 
j comparavit. 

“ Gravissimo  seni  Johanni  Holt,  Militi,  Capitali,  in 
Banco  Regio  Justiciario  Successor  constitutus  est,  ut- 
pote  qui  tanti  muneris  Dignitatem  ritb  sustineret,  tanti 
viri  levaret  Desiderium. 

“ Ibi,  difficillimis  temporibus,  cum  jus  nostrum  in  Regni 
hujusce  Successionem  periclitaretur,  domus  nostras  adeoque 
populi  Britannici  causam  strenu^  promovit,  majori  For- 
titudine  an  Justitia  incertum  ; cavitque  ne  impune  leges 
partibus  nostris  faventes  impugnarent  mali,  neu  cum 
periculo  boni  vindicarent. 

“Nec  majorem  officii  Auctoritate  in  negotiis  publicis 
Reverentiam,  quam  momin  suavitate  in  quotidiana  vitie 
consuetudine  omnium  sibi  Gratiam  conciliavit.  Fcelix 
merito  habendus,  cui  ista  contigerit  animi  ALquabilitas, 
qu£e  sicuti  Civem  maxumb  exornat,  ita  in  primis  com- 
mendat  Judicem. 

“ Neque  ea  quae  inter  mortalium  laudes  praecipuum 
locum  obtinet,  et  quas  ilium  sibi  nobisque  pariter  reddit 
acceptiorem  silentio  praetereimda  est,  sincera  erga  Deum 
Pietas,  singulari  erga  homines  Benevolentias  conjuncta.” 

“ Hunc  talem  virum,  ut  litibus  intersit  supremo  Foro 
dirimendis  Judex  integerrimus ; ac  in  Legibus  ferendis 
eodem  loco  versetur,  quo  in  explicandis  saepe  sibi  gloriam 
adeptus  est ; optimatum  nostrorum  ordini  admovendum 
curavimus.” 

I may  conclude  with  a query  or  two.  Who  was 
B.  Young,  Armig.,  the  author  of  the  Tentamenf 
What  is  known  of  Christopher  Hayes,  Esq.,  the 
translator  of  the  Dissertation  ? And  what  is  to 
be  learnt  of  Major  Pack — ^^Packius,  et  humanis- 
simus  homo,  et  vel  poetice  vel  rhetorice  Scriptor 
plane  luculentus  ” — of  whom  we  have  a volume 
of  Miscellanies,  and  some  brief  memoirs  of  Wych- 
erley prefixed  to  the  posthumous  works  of  that 
author,  published  London,  8vo,  1728  ? 

William  Bates. 

Birmingham. 

[Mr.  Bohn,  in  his  edition  of  Addison’s  Worhs,  vol.  vi. 
pp.  587 — 604,  has  reprinted  in  Latin  and  English  the  Dis- 
sertation upon  the  Roman  Poets,  as  'vrell  as  Major  Pack’s 
Essay  on  the  Roman  Elegiac  Poets.  In  a note  it  is  stated 
that  of  the  Dissertation  there  are  at  least  five  editions, 
viz.,  1692,  1698,  1718,  1725,  and  1750.— Ed.] 
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PORTRAITS  CALLED  CLARENCE  PORTRAITS. 

Amongst  the  earliest  portraits  now  assemhled  at 
South  Kensington  are  No.  25,  George  Planta- 
genet,  Duke  of  Clarence,  K.G.,  and  No.  26,  Isabel 
Nevill  his  wife,  Duchess  of  Clarence.  Both 
pictures  belong  to  the  Marquess  of  Hastings. 
The  former  is  one  of  the  class  which  Mr.  Red- 
grave, in  his  Introductory  Notice,  terms  purely 
imaginary.”  The  latter  is  an  adaptation  or  mis- 
named picture,  upon  which  it  may  be  useful  to 
make  a few  remarks. 

It  is,  in  fact,  a duplicate  of  the  portrait  of  Mary, 
Queen  Dowager  of  France,  and  Duchess  of  Suffolk, 
the  work  of  Johannes  Corvus,  Flandrus,  in  1532, 
which  is  fully  described  by  Mr.  Scharf  in  the  Ar- 
chceologia,  xxxix.  48.  Bridges,  in  his  Nidory  of 
Northamptonshire,  1791,  mentions  two  portraits  on 
panel  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Suffolk  existing 
in  the  manor-house  at  Southwick,  in  that  county. 
From  that  of  the  Duke  a sketch  was  presented  by 
Maurice  Johnson  of  Spalding  to  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries.  These  pictures  were  still  remaining 
at  Southwick  in  1804,  when  E.  J.  sent  to  the 
Gentleman’ s Magazine  a sketch  of  a portrait  of 
King  Edward  IV.,  also  preserved  in  the  same 
mansion  (engraved  Nov.  1804,  plate  i.).  Shortly 
after,  the  same  gentleman  sent  a drawing  of  the 
portrait  of  the  Duchess  of  Suffolk,  which  is  pub- 
lished in  the  Magazine  for  August,  1805.  It  was 
inscribed,  makia  eegina  era.  et  d.  seeeolci^. 
Filia  H‘  Sep.  Regis  Angliae.” 

An  inscription  to  the  same  effect,  and  also  stat- 
ing that  the  portrait  represented  the  Queen  in  her 
thirty-fourth  year,  is  on  the  frame  of  the  picture 
described  by  Mr.  Scharf,  which  now  belongs  to 
Lady  Sophia  Des  Voeux. 

Supposing  the  Marquess  of  Hastings’s  picture, 
now  in  the  Special  Exhibition  of  National  Por- 
traits, to  be  the  same  which  was  formerly  at 
Southwick,  the  inscription  must  have  been  rubbed 
off;  but  the  portraiture,  if  not  the  picture,  is  in  all 
respects  identical.  A very  remarkable  feature  of 
the  costume  is  a large  jewel  of  a crucifix  worn 
upon  the  neck.  The  frame  has  now  this  inscrip- 
tion : — Ysabela  Ducissa  Clarentise,  Ric.  Com. 
de  Warwick  filia.” 

The  Duchess  of  Clarence  flourished  some  sixty 
years  before  the  actual  date  of  this  picture. 

Upon  a third  picture  lent  by  the  Marquess  of 
Hastings,  No.  28,  Margaret  Plantagenet,  Countess 
of  Salisbury,  I am  not  now  prepared  to  give  any 
opinion.  1 have  little  belief,  however,  that  it 
represents  that  memorable  lady.  The  head  wears 
the  ^‘diamond-shaped  head-dress,”  or  French 
hood  of  Henry  VIII.’s  time,  and  a W.-shaped 
jewel.  The  last  is  probably,  as  in  other  cases,  the 
mitial  of  the  name  or  title  of  the  lady  from  whom 
it  was  actually  painted. 

JoHx  Goegh  Nichols, 


THE  FARMER  AND  THE  HIND. 

The  following  song,  probably  written  during  a 
period  of  dearth  and  distress,  has  I believe  never 
appeared  in  print.  I send  it  to  you,  as  I have 
heard  it  sung  by  an  old  lady  who  was  born  in 
1750.  It  seems  applicable  to  the  late  movement 
amongst  the  Dorsetshire  people  and  the  farm 
labourers  in  Scotland.  T.  W. 

1. 

One  morning  early  a farmer  you’ll  find 
Was  walking  along,  when  he  met  with  a hind ; 

A poor  honest  fellow  upon  the  highway. 

Who  took  off  his  bonnet,  and  bade  him  good  day. 
Sing  fal  de  ral  money,  farr  al,  farr  al ! 
Sing  fal  de  ral  money,  farr  al ! 

2. 

“ Good  day,  honest  fellow,  what  news  ha’ye  to 
tell? 

How  far  are  you  going,  and  where  do  you  dwell  ?” 
“Down  in  yon  small  village,”  the  poor  man  did 
say; 

“ It  is  not  much  farther,  I’m  going  this  way.” 

Sing  fal  de  ral,  &c. 

3. 

“ The  news  I have  got.  Sir,  are  not  very  good. 

The  dearth  of  your  corn  makes  my  children  want 
food ; 

My  dear  wife  and  babies,”  the  poor  man  did  say, 
“Must  all  be  maintained  on  poor  eightpence  a 
day ! ” 

Sing  fal  de  ral,  &c. 

4. 

“And  pray,  honest  fellow,  how  many  children 
have  you  ? 

You  talk  of  what  wages  3^011  have  to  your  due.” 

“ A wife  and  five  children  I have  to  maintain, 
And  all  by  my  diligence,  labour,  and  pain.” 

Sing  fal  de  ral,  &c. 

5. 

“Your  wife  for  herself  she  can  surely  provide, 
And  likewise  some  food  for  the  children  beside.” 
“When  the  eldest  can  scarcely  put  on  its  own. 
clothes. 

Pray  what  can  my  wife  do  among  such  as  those?” 

Sing  fal  de  ral,  &c.. 

6. 

“ And  then  after  toiling  all  day,  I declare 
To  seek  for  provisions  I cannot  tell  where  ; 

I’m  far  from  the  market,  so  be  not  afraid. 

Let  me  have  some  corn,  and  you  shall  be  well 
paid.” 

Sing  fal  de  ral,  &c. 

7. 

“ No  quantity  less  than  a bole  I can  sell,  ' ‘ 
And  twenty  white  shillings  down  for’t  you  mu&t 
tell : 
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I tMnli  you  are  favoured  by  getting’t  so  near, 

And  I give  no  credit  when  corn’s  so  dear.” 

Sing  fal  de  ral,  &c. 

8. 

^ Oh,  Sir,  your  conscience  is  surely  enlarged, 

And  for  such  extortion  you’ll  surely  be  charged  j 
While  many  black  curses  the  poor  on  you  lay, 
Which  surely  will  light  on  you  some  other  day.” 

Sing  fal  de  ral,  &c. 

9. 

Let  me  for  my  corn  have  abundance  of  gold, 
And  as  many  curses  my  wallet  can  hold  j 
I’ll  put  up  the  curses  unto  a long  day, 

And  so  eat  and  drink,  and  drive  sorrow  away.” 

Sing  fal  de  ral,  &c. 

10. 

“ You  may  eat  and  drink  of  the  fat  of  the  land, 
For  you  have  the  markets  just  at  your  command  j 
But  your  high  prices  may  soon  fly  away, 

And  then  take  a halter  and  make  no  delay.” 

Sing  fal  de  ral,  &c. 


BINDING  THE  INSANE  FOR  CURE  TO  THE  PIL- 
LARS OF  CHURCHES,  AND  TO  CROSSES. 

Sir  David  Lyndsay,  in  the  Second  Book  of  his 
Monarche^  tells  us  that  - — 

“ Thay  bryiig  mad  men,  on  fuit  and  horsse, 

And  byndis  thame  to  Sanct  Mongose  Crosse.” 

The  reference  here  is  to  a so-called  miraculous 
cross  made  by  St.  Kentigem,  of  very  strange  ma- 
terial, at  Lothwerwerd  j where  afterwards,  in  1449, 
a collegiate  church,  dedicated  to  that  saint,  was 
nrected  by  William  Lord  Crichton.  Jocelin  of 
Fumes  gives  the  following  account  of  this  Cross : 

“ Aliam  qnoque  crucem,  incredibilem  dictu,  nisi  posset 
explorari  visu  et  tactu,  in  Lothwerwerd  . . . de  sola 

arena  maris  construxit.  Ad  hanc  etiam  crucem  plures 
variis  languoribus  gravati,  et  maxime  furiosi  et  a dcemonio 
vexati,  ad  vesperum  vinciuntur ; et  mane,  multociens  {mul- 
toties  ?)  sani  et  incolumes  inventi,  ad  sua  libere  revertun- 
tur.” 

An  Augustine  Canon  of  Scone  and  Cambusken- 
neth,  in  an  excessively  rare  treatise  on  the  rule  of 
his  founder  (Paris,  1508),  inveighs  against  the 
desecration  of  churches,  common,  it  would  seem, 
at  that  time,  b}^  the  transaction  of  secular  business 
therein.  He  mentions  several  cases  to  which  he 
does  not  intend  his  remarks  to  apply,  and  specially 
the  case  of  workmen  employed  in  the  repairing  of 
a church  at  a distance  from  town,  freely  allowing 
that  they  may  even  take  their  meals  in  the  church. 
He  then  says : — 

“ Occurrunt  etiam  nonnulli  furore  perciti,  qui  licite  ut 
salutem  recuperent  ecclesice  columnis  alligantur  ; utpote  in 
illo  sanctissimo  collegio  Domini  de  Borthick,  ubi  Dens 
Optimus  Maximus,  propter  Sancti  Kentierni  sni  Confes- 
soris  merita,  compluribus  liomiuibus  auxilium  illius  im- 
plorantibns  opem  salutemque  atfert.”  {Liber  Collegii 
Nostre  Domine,  Introdi) 


These  quotations,  I think,  prove  that  this  cross 
of  St.  Mungo  was  of  great  repute,  and  much  re- 
sorted to  for  the  purposes  specified,  during  the 
middle  ages. 

The  incidental  topic  of  the  desecration  of  churches 
in  those  days,  receives  some  illustration  from  the 
following  extract  from  the  Catechism  of  Archbishop 
Hamilton  (1552),  quoted  by  Professor  Mitchell  of 
St.  Andrew’s.  In  reply  to  the  question,  Quhon 
suld  we  keip  the  Sunday  holiday  ? ” we  are  told : 

“ Efter  yis  maner,  yar  yat  ar  all  the  wouke  in  labouris 
and  cummis  nocht,  or  may  nocht  get  leif  to  cum  the  laif 
of  the  wouke  to  the  kirk,  on  the  Sunday  suld  half  rest  and 
space  to  convein  and  gadder  with  the  laif  to  thank  and 
loif  God  heiraud  devotly  ye  devine  service  and  specially 
the  hie  Mes  or  at  the  least  ane  said  Mes,  and  alswa  heir 
the  Word  of  God  prechit  gif  thar  may  get  it.  Mairouir 
on  the  Sunday  the  father  suld  teche  his  barins,  the  mastir 
his  servandis,  to  ken  and  feir  God ” 

And  then  negatively : — 

“ And  above  all  this,  all  men  and  wemen  with  diligens 
nocht  only  suld  forbeir  vice  and  syn  on  the  Sunday  and 
all  other  dayis,  hot  specially  on  the  Sunday  suld  eschew 
all  ydilnes  ....  cartyng  and  dy'sing,  and  especially 
carreling  and  wanton  synging  in  the  kirk,  and  aU  other 
vice  quhilk  commonly  hes  bein  maist  usit  on  the  Sun- 
dav.” 

K.  B.  S. 

Glasgow. 


BEN.  JONSON  AND  JAMES  MABBE. 

When  Gifibrd — the  classical  Gifibrd — favored 
the  public  with  an  annotated  edition  of  the  works 
of  Ben.  Jonson,  he  added  to  the  contents  of  the 
folios  of  1616  and  1640  the  fugitive  verses  which 
had  been  introduced  by  his  precursor  Whalley, 
or  had  been  met  with  in  the  course  of  his  own 
researches — but  his  efforts  were  not  attended  with 
entire  success. 

Chance  may  effect  in  such  matters,  as  on  other 
occasions,  what  extensive  research  had  failed  to 
effect;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  a spare  column 
might  sometimes  be  appositely  filled  by  the  re- 
petition of  such  short  pieces  as  serve  to  complete 
the  standard  editions  of  the  more  eminent  and  at- 
tractive authors  of  former  times.  Communica- 
tions of  that  nature  might  afford  pleasure  in  their 
isolated  state,  and  would  be  acceptable  as  contri- 
butions towards  amended  re-impressions. 

Here  follows,  as  an  illustration  of  this  project, 
a second  specimen  of  verse  omitted  by  the  editors 
of  Ben.  Jonson:  — 

“ On  the  author,  work,  and  translator. 

Who  tracks  this  author’s  or  translator’s  pen 
Shall  find  that  either  hath  read  books  and  men ; 

To  say  but  one  were  single.  Then  it  chimes 
When  the  old  words  do  strike  on  the  new  times. 

As  in  this  Spanish  Proteus  ; who,  though  writ 
But  in  one  tongue,  was  form’d  with  the  world’s  wit ; 
And  hath  the  noblest  mark  of  a good  book  — 

That  an  ill  man  dares  not  securely  look 
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Upon  it,  but  will  loathe  or  let  it  pass 
As  a deformed  face  doth  a true  glass. 

Such  books  deserve  translators  of  like  coat 
As  was  the  genius  wherewith  they  were  wrote  ; 

And  this  hath  met  that  one  that  may  be  stil’d 
More  than  the  foster-father  of  this  child. 

Tor  though  Spain  gave  him  his  first  air  and  vogue 
He  would  be  call’d  henceforth,  the  English-rogue  ; 

But  that  he’s  too-well  suited,  in  a cloth 

Finer  than  was  his  Spanish,  if  my  oath 

Will  be  receiv’d  in  court ; if  not,  would  I 

Had  cloth’d  him  so.  Here’s  all  I can  supply 

To  your  desert  who  have  done  it,  friend.  And  this 

Fair  emulation  and  no  envy  is ; 

When  you  behold  me  wish  myself  the  man 
That  would  have  done  that  which  you  only  can.” 

Ben:  Ionson. 

The  author  alluded  to  in  the  superscription  is 
Mateo  Aleman  j the  work  is  La  vida  y hechos  del 
picaro  Guzman  de  Alfarache;  and  the  translator 
is  Diego  Puede-ser= James  Mahhe,  M.A.  of  Mag- 
dalen College,  Oxford. 

The  testimony  of  Ben.  to  the  merit  of  our  trans- 
lator as  to  style,  was  honestly  given : it  was  no 
poetical  flourish.  Neither  the  classical  studies  of 
Mahhe,  nor  his  Spanish  studies,  nor  his  residence 
abroad,  prevented  him  from  acquiring  a mastery 
in  his  mother  tongue.  He  took  his  first  degree  in 
arts  soon  after  Shakspeke  produced  the  first 
heir  of  his  invention  ” ; and  he  contributed,  as  I 
firmly  believe,  and  am  admitted  to  have  proved 
almost  to  demonstration,  the  verses  signed  I.  M.  in 
the  Comedies,  histoeies,  and  teagedies  of  1623. 
But  prose  was  his  forte ; and  if  requested  to  point 
out  some  half-forgotten  volumes  as  furnishing 
illustrations  of  the  assumed  peculiarities  in  the 
diction  of  our  matchless  dramatist,  I should  con- 
fidently name — reserving  my  estimate  of  the  works 
in  other  respects — Guzman  and  Celestina. 

Bolton  Coenet. 

Vide  Notes  and  Queries,  2“^  S.  xi.  3,  and 
The  ivorks  of  William  Shakespeare,  hy  the  rev, 
Alexander  Dyce,  1864.  i.  165. 


DIVINE  SOLILOQUIES  BY  P.  P.,  AUTHOR  OF 
» CHRIST’S  SATISFACTION.” 

(Dublin,  pkinted  about  the  year  1670.  12>io.) 

In  1849,  I bought  at  a country  sale  in  Ireland  a 
copy  of  a very  remarkable  little  book,  unfortu- 
nately imperfect ; and  from  that  time  to  this,  \ 
have  been  unable  to  get  any  information  about 
the  author,  or  to  find  another  copy  of  the  book. 
It  is  a collection  of  Sacred  Soliloquies,  formed  by  a 
sort  of  mosaic- work  of  Scripture  texts,  wherein 
the  words  are  indeed  used  to  another  but  yet  to 
an  Holy  end  and  purpose,  beside  that  for  which 
they  were  at  first  intended.”  The  only  other  work 
of  the  kind  with  which  I am  acquainted,  is  that  of 
the  Carthusian  monk,  Martinus  de  Lauduno,  en- 
titled Epistoloi  SacrcB,  &c.,  Paris,  1646.  From  a 
curious  passage  at  p.  66, 1 gather  that  the  author 


compiled  these  Soliloquies  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
three  ; and  from  a passage  in  the  Dedication,  in 
which  he  speaks  of  having  gotten  the  excellent 
Mr.  Bob.  Boyle’s  Occasional  Reflections  ” from  a 
near  relative  of  that  truly  honom-able  Gentle- 
man and  Christian,”  apparently  not  very  long  after 
their  publication,  I infer  that  the  Soliloquies  were 
published  about  1670.  My  copy  wants  the  title- 
page,  and  begins  with  the  Epistle  Dedicatory,  from 
which  I subjoin  the  following  passages  : — 

“ My  Dearest  Mother, — These  Papers  were  long  wi’itten 
for  my  own  peculiar  use : . . . and  indeed  so  sensible  I 
am  of  the  unfitness  of  such  youth  as  mine  to  appear  in 
print,  that  were  I not  under  the  press  myself,  I would 
not  suffer  my  Soliloquies  ever  to  come  under  it.” 

“ A veiy  aged  and  learned  Doctor  (Dr.  W.  S.)  an  emi- 
nent Dignitary  of  this  Church  of  Ireland,  hath  in  an  af- 
fectionate Letter  to  me  these  very  words  : ‘ . . . Though 
among  the  English,  Theology  is  cultivated  in  most  of  its 
parts  beyond  what  is  found  among  Foreigners  ; yet  I think 
the  Papists  outgo  us  in  Devotionaiy  Books.  We  are  forced 
to  English  and  alter  some  of  theirs,  to  make  them  ours,  as 
Thomas  de  Kempis,  Bellarmine,  Parsons,  &c.  They  have 
spoken  holily  and  very  usefully,  but  what  you  utter  is 
Bible  all.  Your  last  Book  (z.  e.  a sheet  of  Christ’s  Satis- 
faction I sent  him),  acquainted  me  with  that  argument 
better  than  I was  before,  but  this  hath  gone  deeper  into 
my  heart.’  ” 

“ I should  have  a thousand  jo3^s,  if  this,  or  any  other 
endeavour  of  mine,  should  make  for  reclaiming  Divinity 
from  controversial  to  practical,  in  an}’-  one  soul : For  sure 
I am,  the  exercise  of  my  heart  in  pouring  out  such  Solilo- 
quies to  the  Lord  in  my  closet,  stands  me  in  much  more 
stead  than  a thousand  Disputes  about  that  Mint  and 
Cummin  which  stays  the  general  regard  of  the  weighty 
things  of  the  Law,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.” 

The  Dedication,  imperfect  in  this  copy,  is  fol- 
lowed by  An  Epistle  to  the  Header,”  also  im- 
perfect, subscribed  ‘‘  Thomas  Harrison,  Daniel 
Bolls,”  friends  of  the  author,  who  seem  to  have 
edited  the  book  for  him.  Then  follows  an  Address 
to  the  Header  by  the  Author,  who  says : — 

“ I dare  humbly  to  give  it  thee  as  my  opinion 

that  our  Modem  writers  have  veiy  much  departed  from 
this  way  of  insinuating  Piety  by  Religious  Meditations 
and  Soliloquies,  in  which  the  Fathers  and  Ancient  heroes 

of  Divinity  were  very  happy Let  ancient  records 

come  out  of  their  dust,  and  they  shall  bear  me  witness, 
that  there  was  never  age^  from  Christ  to  our  own,  which 
stood  in  more  need  of  reductives  from  an  airy,  profes- 
sional, I-know-not-what,  called  Religion,  unto  Devotional 
and  Practical  Piet}%  and  the  power  of  Godliness ! At  thiSy 
the  following  Essay  drives : the  good  Lord  succeed  it ! 

“ Sith  the  joint  justice  and  clemency  of  Magistrates,  the 
preaching  and  writing  of  Ministers,  the  unparalleled  Judg- 
ments of  the  great  God  on  us,  these  late  years,  have  been 
all  too  little  to  keep  cities,  towns,  villages,  or  families  from 
banding  into  Factions  ; men  baitmg  each  other  Avith  the 
epithets  of  Prelatist,  Episcopalian,  Preshyterian,  Inde- 
pendent, Anabaptist,  Arminian,  Antinomian,  Legalist,  and 
who  can  tell  how  many  like  : I haA^e  thought  it  as  A’ain 
to  interest  myself  in  the  contentions  of  any,  so,  very  proper 
to  commend  the  Practicks  of  Piety  to  all,  in  such  a Avay 
as  this,  Avhich  some  judicious  [persons]  belicA'e  will  offend 
none.  I cannot  think  but  that  there  is  of  Israel  in  each 
of  these  Parties : and  my  heart’s  desire  and  prayer  to  God 
for  them  is,  that  they  may  be  saved.  As  far  as  I laioAV 
my  heart,  I suffer  these  sheets  to  go  abroad  to  serve  the 
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Faith  and  Joy  of  each  of  them.  Let  them  all  forgive  me 
this  wrong,  I confess  myself,  the  worst  Servant  of  Christ, 
P.  P.” 

The  book  opens  quaintly  enough  with  A So- 
liloquy with  Soliloquy  itself” : 

“ Oh  Meditation ! I see  thee,  and  now  I will  leave  my 
water-pots,  and  go  and  call  all  mankind  to  come  and  see 
the  Duty  that  told  me  all  that  ever  I did.  Blessed  is  the 
womb  of  that  Grace  that  bears  thee,  and  the  paps  that 
gave  thee  suck.  Blessed  are  they  that  hunger  and  thirst 
after  Eighteousness,  for  they  shall  he  filled  with  thee  ! 
The  fair  Rachel  of  Piety  may  cry  out  her  eyes  for  children 
and  holy  seed,  and  break  her  heart  because  they  are  not, 
if  she  be  not  impregnated  by  thee  ! Thou  makest  barren 
Graces  to  keep  house,  and  to  be  the  joyful  mothers  of 
children.” 

It  is  but  fair,  however,  to  give  a specimen  or 
two  of  the  better  parts  of  the  book,  which  is,  as 
may  be  expected,  very  unequal  throughout.  Let 
us  take  a passage  from  No.  2.  A Soliloquy  with 
God  of  Created  Things”  : 

“ Oh  my  God ! how  art  thou  as  far  out  of  mind  as  out 
of  sight  with  me,  for  the  most  part ! How  rarely  and 
faintly  do  I say,  I know  that  my  Redeemer,  or  my  Cre- 
ator liveth  ! . . . . Thou  art  nigher  to  me  than  I am  to 
myself,  so  that  did  I not  forget  myself,  I could  not  pos- 
sibly forget  Thee.  Nay,  and  did  I not  forget  all  things, 
it  were  impossible  but  I must  remember  their  Maker, 
being  all  bear  Thy  superscription,  yea  and  aloud  say  of 
Thee,  it  is  He  that  hath  made  us,  and  not  we  ourselves. 
Every  creature  of  God  is  good  to  teach  me,  were  I but 
good  to  learn, — Lord,  make  my  Soul  (the  worst  of  Thy 
creatures)  to  make  Thee  its  All  in  All,  the  Being  of  its 
being ! ” 

The  next  extract  is  taken  from  No.  22.  ^^A 
Soliloquy  with  God  of  my  Soul : ” 

“ O my  God,  my  Body  is  not  so  little  a thing  to  the 
whole  World,  as  the  whole  World  is  to  my  Soul : fewer 
such  bodies  Avould  fill  the  world,  than  such  worlds  would 
fill  my  Soul ! . . . Thou  didst  once  bid  Man  replenish  the 
Earth,  but  never  the  Earth  replenish  Man,  whose  soul 
Thou  knowest,  and  makest  one  of  those  things  which  are 
never  satisfied,  nor  say  It  is  enough,  till  it  has  as  much 
more  than  the  world,  as  the  Creator  is  than  the  Creation. 
O my  God,  I find  that  my  Soul  cannot  go  upon  its  belly 
and  eat  dust,”  &c. 

I shall  close  with  the  following  passage  from 
No.  10.  ^^A  Soliloquy  with  God  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  ” : 

“ 0 m}’-  God,  Thou  hast  made  great  lights  in  Thy  Word, 
the  Sun,  the  Moon,  the  Stars,  of  precepts,  promises,  and 
providences  ; else  would  this  World  be  a land  of  Darkness 
and  the  shadow  of  Death,  without  any  order,  and  where 
the  light  would  be  as  darkness.  Some  deal  with  Thy 
Word  as  Orpah  with  Naomi,  go  some  part  of  the  way  with 
her,  kiss  her,  and  then  leave  her : But  oh  ! may  my  soul, 
as  Ruth’s,  cleave  to  it,  and  for  ever  say.  Whither  thou 
goest,  I will  go ; where  thou  lodgest,  I will  lodge ; thy 
ways  shall  be  my  ways,  and  thy  God  shall  be  my  God ! 
’Tis  Th}^  Word  upholds  all  them  that  fall,  and  raises  up 
those  that  be  bowed  down ! Out  of  Thy  Word  Thou 
givest  the  best  meat  to  them  whose  eyes  wait  upon  Thee. 
’Tis  by  Thy  W ord  that  thou  smitest  ^Egyptian  lusts  in 
their  first-born ! and  overthrowest  reigning  sins,  and  their 
hosts  of  snares  and  temptations,  in  the  sea  of  Thy  Grace, 
red  with  the  Blood-Royal  of  Thy  Son!  ’Tis  by  Thy 


Word  Thou  leadest  Th}'-  people  through  the  Valley  of  Sin 
and  Sorrow  into  the  Heavenly  Canaan  ! ’Tis  Thy  Word, 
that,  in  the  Wilderness  of  this  World,  opens  very  rocks  so 
that  waters  gush  out ! yea,  that  turns  my  part  of  this 
Wilderness  into  a standing  pool  of  mercies,  and  my  dry 
ground  into  water-springs.” 

I should  perhaps  apologise  for  quoting  so  much 
from  this  little  book,  but  I dare  say  many  of  your 
readers  will  not  take  it  amiss,  especially  if  the 
book  be,  as  I imagine,  of  great  rarity.  At  only 
remains  to  say,  that  the  SGliloquies  are  twenty- 
three  in  number,  and  occupy  pp.  166 : to  these 
are  appended  a supplementary  Soliloquy  occa- 
sioned by  the  Author’s  Recovery  from  a sore 
Disease,  while  this  Piece  lay  at  the  Press,”  ex- 
tending to  p.  174,  where  my  imperfect  copy  breaks 
off.  It  may  be  as  well  to  add,  that  the  work  is 
anonymous,  as  the  Editors  expressly  state  : — 

“ Unto  such  as  are  well  acquainted  with  the  Author, 
and  able  to  judge  of  his  excellent  endowments,  it  is  a 
sufficient  commendation  of  this  Book,  that  though  it  bear 
not  his  name,  he  will  own  it ; yet  because  it  will  come  to 
the  hands  of  divers  strangers,  especially  in  this  City,  to 
them  much  may  be  said  concerning  it  and  him.” 

ElRIONIfACn. 

[The  work  is  entitled  Lemmata  3Ieditationum,  or  the 
Contents  of  a few'  Religious  Meditations  : given  as  Direc- 
tive and  Incentive  to  that  valuable  Duty.  By  Philo- 
JesusPhilo-Carolus.  Dublin  : To  be  sold  by  Joseph  Wilde, 
Bookseller,  in  Castle-street,  1672.  Pp.  177.  The  editor, 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Harrison,  D.D.,  became  minister  of  St. 
Dunstan’s  in  the  East,  and  was  author  of  the  popular 
work,  Topica  Sacra:  Spiritual Logich,  12nio,  1658. — Ed.] 


IRISH  LITERARY  PERIODICALS.* 

The  National  Magazine.  Dublin,  1830 — 31. 
8vo. 

Published  monthly  by  Wakeman.  This  well-written 
and  cleverly-conducted  periodical  commenced  July,  1830, 
and  ended  in  1831. 

The  Irish  Tushlight,  or  Magazine  of  Political 
and  Miscellaneous  Information  for  the  Million. 
Dublin,  1831.  8vo. 

Printed  for  Temple,  Batchelor  Walk.  Commenced  in 
April,  1831,  and  ended  November  same  year.  It  was 
edited  by  the  eldest  son  of  James  Hope,  of  Belfast,  a man 
of  some  notoriety  in  ’98. 

The  Dublin  Journal  of  Medical  and  Chemical 
Science.  Dublin,  1832 — 45.  8vo. 

Edited  by  Sir  R.  Kane,  Dr.  R.  S.  Graves,  and  W. 
Stokes,  up  to  1834.  From  1834 — 42,  by  R.  S.  Graves  and 
W.  Stokes,  and  subsequently  by  J.  Hamilton  and  J.  Mac- 
Donnell,  28  vols.,  continued  under  the  title  of  Dublin 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  vol.  1 — 28.  Dublin, 
1843,  &c.,  in  progress.  A copy  in  British  Museum. 

The  Irish  Moyithly  Magazine  of  Politics  and 
Literature.  Dublin,  1832 — 3.  8vo. 

Conolly,  in  his  Catalogue,  calls  it  “ a store  of  informa- 
tion.” 
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The  Dublin  Penny  Journal.  Dublin,  1832 — 36. 
4to.  First  published  by  Folds,  Batchelor’s  Walk, 
and  afterwards  by  P.  D.  Hardy.  Commenced 
June  30,  1832,  and  ended  June  18,  1836. 

This  renowned  weekly  journal,  and  best  of  all  Irish 
periodicals,  was  chieflj^  indebted  to  its  great  success  and 
long  career  of  four  years  (an  unusuall}^  long  one  for  an 
Irish  periodical)  to  the  contributions  of  Drs.  Petrie, 
O’Donovan,  Messrs.  E.  O’Curry,  Hardiman,  D’Alton,  &c. 
In  British  Museum.  Now  scarce,  and  sells  for  about  305. 

The  Christian  Examiner  and  Church  of  Ireland 
Magazine.  New  Series,  4 volumes.  Dublin, 
1832 — 35.  8vo.  Third  Series,  4 vols.  Dublin, 
1836 — 39.  8vo.  New  Series,  Dublin,  1855 — 59. 
Fob  New  Series,  Dublin,  1859 — 63.  4to.  New 
Series,  Dublin,  1864,  4to,  in  progress. 

A copy  in  the  British  Museum,  but  the  Third  Series 
imperfect. 

The  University  Review  and  Quarterly  Magazine. 
Dublin,  1833.  8yo. 

Published  by  Grant  and  Bolton.  Commenced  in  Jan- 
uary and  ended  in  December,  1833.  Several  Sonnets  by 
the  late  Astronomer  Eoyal,  Sir  William  Hamilton,  ap- 
peared in  this  periodical.  One  Number  only  in  the  British 
Museum. 

The  Dublin  University  Magazine.  Dublin,  1833 
— fi6.  8vo. 

The  best  of  existing  Irish  periodical  publications,  highly 
Conservative  in  politics,  ably  written  ; contains  reviews, 
tales,  poetry,  and  biographical  sketches. 

The  Irish  Cabinet,  or  Repository  of  Literature. 
Dublin,  1833.  4to. 

Published  by  Goodwin,  Denmark  Street,  price  Ic?. 
Commenced  and  ended  in  January,  1833.  Superior  to 
many  of  the  penny  publications  of  the  day. 

The  Irish  Penny  Magazine.  Dublin,  1833.  4to. 

Published  weekly  by  Coldwell,  Chapel  Street.  Com- 
menced and  ended  in  1833  ; one  vol.  all  published. 

The  Christian  Gleaner  and  Missionary  Museum. 
Dublin,  1833 — 35.  12mo. 

A very  imperfect  set  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  Christian  Herald,  or  Quarterly  Magazine. 
Dublin,  1833 — 35. 

Edited  by  the  Eev.  E.  N.  Hoare.  Chiefly  on  subjects 
connected  with  prophecy.  It  is  usually  bound  in  five 
volumes.  Discontinued.  In  the  British  Museum,  im- 
perfect, wanting  vol.  i.  and  iii. 

The  Emerald.  Dublin,  1833.  8vo. 

Published  by  Crean,  Upper  Ormond  Quay.  It  w^as 
started  as  a weekly  publication.  The  first  and  last 
number  appeared  April  27th,  1833.  ' 

The  Irish  Farmer'' s and  Gardener"'  s Magazine 
and  Register  of  Rural  Affairs.  Dublin,  1834—42. 
Conducted  by  M.  Doyle  and  E.  Murphy. 

In  the  British  Museum,  marked  “ discontinued.” 

The  Salmagundi.  Dublin,  1834.  4to. 

Price  \d.  Commenced  in  1834,  and  under  slightly 
altered  titles  existed  to  the  end  of  December,  1835.  A 
scurrilous  publication. 


The  Catholic  Penny  Magazine.  Dublin,  1834. 
12mo. 

Published  weekly  by  Coldwell.  Commenced  in  Fe- 
bruary, 1834,  and  ended  December,  1835. 

Paddy  Kelly's  Budget.  Dublin,  1835.  4to. 

Published  weekly  at  No.  4,  Dame- Court.  Commenced 
November  14, 1835.  The  last  number  of  Vol.  I.  which  I 
have  seen,  is  for  May  24,  1836.  A scurrilous  publication. 

Ancient  Ireland.  Dublin,  1835.  8vo. 

Edited  by  Philip  F.  Barron,  Esq.,  of  Waterford.  Com- 
menced January  1,  1830.  A copy  in  the  British  Museum 
ending  with  No.  4 for  April  of  the  same  year.  It  is  an 
8 VO  of  16  pages,  and  is  entirely  devoted  to  Irish  litera- 
ture (politics  and  religious  subjects  being  excluded.)  A 
portion  of  it  is  printed  in  the  Irish  character.  The  editor 
announces  in  his  first  number  that  he  has  already  got 
orders  for  10,000  copies.  Price  of  a single  number  Oc/., 
yearly  \l.  65. 

The  Firebrand.  Dublin,  1835.  4to. 

A scurrilous  publication,  published  by  John  Moore, 
73,  Church  Street.  Commenced  18th  August,  1835. 
No.  30  is  the  last  in  vol.  ii.  for  May  24,  1836. 

The  Penny  Satirist.  Dublin,  1835 — 6.  4to. 

Published  weekly  by  J.  Dark,  16,  Anglesey  Street. 
Commenced  January,  1835,  ended  December,  1836.  A 
scurrilous  publication. 

Irish  Penny  Journal.  1840. 

A copy  in  the  British  IMuseum,  with  a duplicate,  which 
has  a new  collective  title-page  as  follows : “ The  New 
Irish  Journal  of  Information  for  the  People,  with  nu- 
merous original  Legends  and  Stories  by  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall, 
W.  Carleton,  M.  Doyle,  G.  Petrie,  &c.  Vol.  I.  DubliUy 
1843.  8vo.” 

The  New  Satirist.  Dublin,  1836.  4to, 

A revival  of  the  Old  Satirist,  but  did  not  long  survive.  - 
Commenced  April  1, 1836.  Published  at  the  same  office. 

The  Age  we  Live  in.  Dublin,  1836.  4to. 

Commenced  in  April,  1836,  and  survived  only  a short ' 
time. 

The  Irish  Pxdpit  Magazine.  Dublin,  8vo.  1837. 

Price  4c?.,  published  in  St.  Andrew  Street.  Commenced  ■ 
in  June,  1837. 

The  Citizen,  a Monthly  Journal  of  Politico, 
Literature,  and  Art.  Dublin,  1839.  8vo. 

First  published  by  Cumming,  Lower  Ormond  Quay, 
and  then  by  Machin,  D’Olier  Street.  Established  and 
sustained  by  the  late  W.  E.  Hudson,  Esq.,  and  mainly 
devoted  to  the  publication  of  ancient  Irish  music.  Com- 
menced November,  1839,  and  ended  in  December,  1841. 
In  the  British  Museum. 

The  Weeldy  Journal,  or  Repository  of  Music. 
Dublin,  1839.  4to. 

Published  by  Ponsonby,  Grafton  Street.  Established 
to  give  to  the  public  cheap  music  of  eminent  composers. 
One  volume  only  published. 

The  Dublin  Medical  Press,  or  Weeldy  Journal  of 
Medicine,  ^-c.  Dublin,  1839.  8vo.  Second  Se- 
ries, Dublin,  1860.  8vo. 

Edited  by  A.  Jacob.  A copy  in  British  Museum.  In 
progress. 
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The  Irish  Penny  Journal.  Dublin,  1840.  4to. 

Edited  by  H.  MaunselL  Published  weekly  by  Gunn  & 
Cameron.  Commenced  in  July,  1840,  and  ended  June, 
1841. 

The  National  Magazine  for  the  Many.  Dublin, 
1840.  8vo. 

Copied  from  O’Daly’s  Catalogue  for  April,  1866,  where 
Nos.  1 and  2 are  priced  Is. 

The  Irish  Ecclesiastical  Journal.  Dublin,  1841. 
4to. 

In  the  British  Museum.  Imperfect. 

The  Friend  of  Ireland.  Dublin,  1842.  4to. 

Edited  by  P.  D.  Hardy.  Each  part  is  marked  “ The 
Morning  Visitor  and  Friend  of  Ireland.”  A copy  in 
British  Museum.  “No  more  published.” 

The  Dublin  Monthly  Magazine.  Dublin,  1842. 
8vo. 

A new  series  of  the  Citizen  (see  ante)^  commenced  in 
January,  and  ended  in  September,  1842,  by  the  same  pub- 
lisher and  editor,  and  for  the  same  object.  In  the  British 
Museum. 

The  Dublin  Magazine^  or  Monthly  Memorialist. 
Dublin,  1842.  8vo. 

One  volume  all  published. 

The  Dublin  Journal  of  Temper ancOy  Science,  and 
Diterature.  Dublin,  1842.  8vo. 

In  the  British  Museum. 

The  Irish  Farmer's  Pegister,  and  Journal  of 
Practical  Agricidture.  Dublin,  1842.  8vo. 

Conducted  by  E.  Murphy.  In  British  Museum. 

The  Saturday  Magazine.  A Journal  of  Instruc- 
tion and  Entertainment.  Dublin,  1842 — 44. 

This  periodical  emanated  from  the  Society  of  Friends. 
Published  by  J.  Abell,  Eustace  Street.  Price  \d.  Com- 
menced November  15,  1842,  ended  February,  1844. 

Agricola's  Quarterly  Farmers'  Journal.  Cork, 
1842.  12mo. 

J.  O’Daly’s  Catalogue,  No.  6.  35. 

The  Irish  Farmer's  Journal  and  Magazine  of 
Pur al  and  Domestic  Economy . Dublin,  1843.  8vo. 

Edited  by  J.  Sproule.  A copy  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  Dublin  Literary  Journal  and  Select  Family 
Visitor.  Dublin,  1843.  4to. 

A monthly  periodical,  published  by  Joshua  Abell,  of 
the  Society  of  Friends. 

The  Irish  Union  Magazine.  Dublin,  1845 — 6. 
8vo. 

Published  by  M.  Keene,  College  Green.  Commenced 
March,  1845,  and  ended  March,  1846.  Yol.  ii.  changed 
.the  title  to  The  Irish  Monthly  Magazine. 

The  Dublin  Magazine.  Dublin,  1845.  8vo. 

A sequel  to  the  Citizen,  by  the  same  editor.  Published 
by  O’Gorman,  Ormond  Quay.  Oiilj''  four  nurnbers  ap- 
peared. 

History  and  Proceedings  of  the  ’82  Chib,  edited 
by  a member  of  tlie  Irish  Press.  Dublin,  1845. 
8vo. 

A copy  in  the  British  Museum.  Two  numbers  only. 


Irish  National  Magazine,  a Weekly  Journal  of 
Literature,  Science,  and  Art.  Dublin,  1846. 
Royal  8yo. 

Copied  from  O’Daly’s  Catalogue,  where  he  says  four- 
teen numbers  all  published,  and  priced  4s.  Qd. 

The  Philanthropist.  A sanitary,  miscellaneous, 
and  popular  Monthly  Journal,  Dublin,  1846 — 48. 

Edited  by  Dr.  Hayden,  Nos.  1 to  17,  all  published,  in 
British  Museum. 

The  Dublin  Examiner  in  Anatomy.  Dublin, 
1846-8. 

Published  by  Flemming  & Co.,  price  Id.  Commenced 
in  November,  1846.  A copy"  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  Cork  Magazine.  Cork,  1847.  8vo. 

Published  by  Bradford.  Commenced  November,  1847, 
ended  December,  1848. 

Duffy's  Irish  Catholic  Magazine.  A monthly 
Review  devoted  to  National  Literature,  Arts, 
Antiquities,  &c.  Dublin,  1847.  8vo. 

Published  by  J.  Duffy,  Wellington  Quay.  Commenced 
Januaiy,  1847,  ended  December,  1848. 

The  Star  of  Jacob.  Dublin,  1847. 

Edited  by  M.  Margoliouth.  A copy  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum. The  title  is  also  published  in  the  Hebrew  cha- 
racter. 

Irish  National  Magazine.  1848. 

The  Constitution  and  Church  Sentinel.  Dublin, 
1848.  8vo. 

Published  by  Fay,  Wellington  Quay.  Commenced 
September  8th,  1848,  ended  December,  in  same  year. 
Each  number  has  a portrait  of  “ Our  Glorious  Deliverer.” 

The  Young  Irishman.  Dublin,  1848.  Royal 
8vo. 

Four  numbers  only  published,  priced  in  O’Daly’s  Cata- 
logue at  2s. 

The  Irish  Apostle  and  American  Herald.  Dub- 
lin, 1849.  Folio. 

A copy  in  British  Museum.  Nos.  1 — 9 only,  marked 
“ discontinued.” 

( To  he  continued.) 


HiGGLmo  AND  Haggling. — I saw  in  Galignani 
lately  a very  witty  letter  written  to  The  Times 
from  Cannes,  and  with  the  signature  on 

Higgling-  and  Haggling.”  It  is  true  that,  ortho- 
graphically  speaking,  there  is  but  the  difference 
of  an  iota  between  ‘^higgling”  and  “haggling;  ” 
but  philological  rights  should  not  be  impinged 
upon  even  for  the  sake  of  a good  joke,  and  it 
would  be  unseemly  to  forget  that  higgling  and 
I haggling  mean  two  very  different  things.  When 
I A.,  knowing  or  hoping  that  figs  will  soon  be  in- 
I quired  for,  buys  up  all  the  figs  in  the  market,  he 
* higgles ; but  when  A.  keeps  a grocer’s  shop,  and 
asks  B.  eightpence  for  a pound  of  figs,  and  B. 
offers  him  sixpence,  then  B.  “haggles.”  The 
shrewd  personage  in  a smock  frock  who  goes 
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round  the  villages,  and  “buys  up  geese  and  fowls  and 
turkeys  from  farmer’s  wives — sometimes  before  the 
chicks  are  out  of  the  shell — is  commonly  known 
as  a higgler.”  In  law  he  is  a forestaller ; in 
French  he  is  an  accapareur.  In  times  of  popular 
commotion,  and  when  he  deals  in  grain,  the  popu- 
lace have  been  known,  more  than  once,  to  hang 
the  higgler.  To  haggle  is  merely  to  chaffer,  bar- 
gain, or  beat  down.  I have  no  authorities  at 
hand,  but  doubt  not  that  both  these  words  are  of 
pure  Saxon  derivation,  and  that  their  use  in  Eng- 
land is  as  old  as  the  time  of  the  Heptarchy. 

Gteoege  Augustus  Sala. 

Milan,  April  8. 

Lindsey  Folk  Loee  : Cuee  eoe  King  Cough. 
A member  of  my  family  called  at  a cottage  a 
few  days  ago.  While  there,  a little  girl  came  in 
with  a small  paper  box  in  her  hand,  and  said  to 
the  mistress  of  the  cottage  that  her  mother  had 
sent  her  to  request  that,  if  she  happened  to  find 
a black  clock  [^.  e.  a beetle]  she  would  save  it  for 
her  and  send  it,  at  once,  in  the  little  box.  The 
child  said  that  she  was  to  be  careful  that  the  clock 
was  foimd  by  chance — not  sought  for.  The  mis- 
tress asked  her  what  her  mother  wanted  to  do  with 
the  insect  Her  reply  was,  To  hing  round  sister 
Madelina’s  neck,  who  has  got  king  cough,  that  as 
the  clock  decays  away,  her  cough  may  go  away 
too.” 

On  this  being  related  before’one  of  the  servants 
here,  she  told  me  that  she  had  not  heard  of  clocks 
being  used  as  a remedy  before,  but  that  she  knew 
that  it  was  very  common  in  this  neighbourhood  to 
hang  spiders  in  little  bags  around  the  necks  of 
children  who  suffered  from  king  cough.  The  same 
informant  also  added,  that  it  is  the  custom  here 
for  mothers  who  have  children  suffering  from 
thi'ush,  or  frog,  to  give  them  a live  frog  to  suck. 
This  spider  superstition  is  at  least  thirteen  hun- 
dred 3^ears  old,  and  probably  very  much  older. 
Alexander  of  Tralles  says  (I  quote  at  secondhand, 
from  the  preface  to  the  Rev.  Oswald  Cockayne’s 
Leechdoms,  W ortcunning,  and  Star-craft  of  Early 
England,  vol.  i.  p.  xx.)  that  for  agues,  The  little 
animal  that  sits  and  weaves  with  the  view  to  catch 
flies,  tied  up  in  a rag,  is  good.” 

Lucy  Peacock. 

Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 

Epigeah  on  Red  Haie. — In  Mr.  Mark  Lemon’s 
Jest-Book,  published  by  Macmillan,  p.  205,  we 
read  the  following : — 

“ carrots  classically  considered. 

“ Wh}’  scorn  red  hair  ? The  Greeks,  "we  know, 

(I  note  it  here  in  charity). 

Had  taste  in  beauty,  and  with  them, 

The  Graces  were  all  Xapnai.” 

Now  to  say  nothing  of  the  utter  vapidity  of  the 
second  line,  who  can  abide  the  abominably  false 
Greek  of  the  last,  in  which  the  point  is  supposed 
to  lie  ? I happen  to  know  the  original  version  of 


the  epigram,  and  its  author  also,  who  was  at  the 
time  he  wrote  it  (some  five  or  six  and  twenty 
years  ago)  a boy  at  Tunbridge  School,  and  often 
suffered  from  a sneer  at  his  carrots.”  E^is  epi- 
gram ran  thus : — 

“ Oh  ! why  do  j'ou  laugh  at  red  hair  ? 

’Tis  really  a great  want  of  charity; 

’Mongst  the  Greeks,  it  is  certainly  known. 

Two  at  least  of  the  Graces  were  Xapire.” 

The  point  of  course  lies  in  the  use  of  the  dual 
number.  G.  R.  K. 

PopuLAE  Eeeoes:  Columbus  and  the  Egg. 

“.  . . . It  is  reall}^  impossible  to  make  an  egg 
stand  on  its  end,  so  Columbus  crushed  in  the  hnpossible 
basis,  and  made  it  stand,  though  with  some  damage  to  the 
refractory  shell.” — Tvnes  of  March  10,  1866. 

It  is  amusing  to  note  how  long  a popular  error, 
if  of  no  practical  importance,  may  remain  unchal- 
lenged. The  gold  fish  of  the  Meriy  Monarch  was 
accepted  as  imponderable  by  many  wise  heads, 
without  experiment  (if,  indeed,  it  ever  had  a 
being),  and  the  story  of  Columbus  breaking  the 
egg  as  the  only  means  of  making  it  stand,  if  not 
in  these  days  too  implicitly  believed,  is  at  least 
supposed  by  every  one  to  be  based  on  the  physical 
axiom,  enunciated  by  The  Times,  that  it  is  wipos^ 
sihle  to  make  an  egg  stand  on  its  end.  Yet  five 
minutes  careful  balancing  will  convince  any  dex- 
terous experimenter  that  an  egg  may  easily  be 
made  to  stand  and  remain  balanced  on  its  end, 
without  any  of  that  rough  coaxing  which  would 
damage  the  refractory  shell.  All  that  is  required 
is  steadiness  of  hand,  and  perhaps  a little  patience. 

If  the  story  have  any  semblance  of  truth  in  it, 
it  ought  probably  to  be  told  after  another  fashion, 
as  thus — that  the  homy-handed  sailor  was  put 
on  his  mettle  by  the  comTiers,  and  urged  to  try 
an  experiment  known  to  require  delicacy  of  touch ; 
that  failing  to  do  that  which  the  lazy  fingers  of 
his  tormentors  could  easily  accomplish,  he  became 
impatient,  probably  apostrophised  the  cause  of  his 
trouble  — 

“ And  now,  my  dear  top-heavy  friend,  there  is  no  way 
but  this,” — 

smote  off  the  recalcitrant  egg-peel,  and  remained 
master  of  the  field. 

It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  lazy  Spaniards 
knew  not  that  an  egg  coidd  be  made  to  hold  its 
own.  J.  Eliot  Hodgkin. 

Stow’s  Meteical  Veesion  oe  the  Psalms 
was  first  published  in  1809.  The  author  died 
Jan.  I,  1864.  In  1861  he  published  an  odd  book 
called  The  Hermit,  in  which  he  speaks  of  his 
Psalms,  and  says  he  presented  copies  to  all  the 
highest  personages  of  the  realm,  beginning  with 
the  king  and  queen.  Each  copy  was  accompanied 
by  a letter.  As  we  are  not  bound  to  keep  the 
books  given  us,  it  will  surprise  nobody  to  hear 
that  I have  long  had  in  my  possession  the  volume 
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which  Mr.  Stow  gave,  or  thought  he  gave,  to 
King  George  III.  The  words  “ For  the  King, 
from  the  Author,”  appear  opposite  the  title-page, 
and  one  or  two  subsequent  possessors  have  left 
their  marks  upon  it ; one  intimating  that  it  was  a 
presentation  copy,  and  from  the  royal  library.  My 
idea  is,  that  presentation  copies  reach  and  forsake 
royal  libraries  with  equal  difficulty.  B.  H.  C. 

MoTJENiNa  Cloaks. — The  Times  of  March  30 
says,  with  reference  to  the  funeral  arrangements 
of  the  late  Queen  of  the  French  : — 

“In  accordance  with  the  French  custom,  no  feathers 
will  be  placed  upon  the  horses  or  any  of  the  mourning 
coaches,  neither  will  the  mourners  invited  wear  the  cloaks 
which  add  an  almost  grotesque  aspect  to  mournfulness  in 
English  funerals.” 

From  this  remark  I presume  cloaks  are  still 
worn  at  funerals  in  the  south  of  England.  In  this 
part  of  England  they  have  not  been  worn  by 
mourners  at  funerals  for  more  than  twenty  years. 

Preston.  Wm.  Dobsok. 

Devokshike  Dialect.  — Not  having  books  of 
reference  at  hand,  I would  fain  ask  if  the  fol- 
lowing, taken  from  multiform  notes  of  mine  for 
future  inquiry,  are  worthy  of  etymological  dis- 
cussion. I have  examples  of  various  counties : 
these  are  of  Devon,  and  locality  Plymouth. 

Flinking,  a word  applied  to  a large  comb  for 
the  hair.  To  ffink  the  hair,  is  to  throw  it  out 
with  the  comb. 

Drulmg,  qu.  a pronunciation  of  dribbling  or 
drivelling,  such  as  runs  from  the  mouth  of  a 
baby — The  child’s  a’  drilling.” 

JPindy,  inferior.  Meat  slightly  tainted  is  pindg 
meat,  and  inferior  flour  is  also  pindy, 

'Quailaivay,  or  Quillawayy  outbreaking  on  the 
eye-lid,  a stye. 

Cloaniy  coarse  crockery.  A cloa7n  shop,  a clomn 

jug. 

Ope. — At  the  street  corner,  where  the  name  of 
the  street  is  usually  painted,  you  find  “ Charles’ 
Ope,”  Chapel  Street  Ope.”  The  meaning  is  pro- 
bably Opening;”  but  I am  not  aware  of  its 
being  so  employed  elsewhere. 

By  way  of  example : — “ I looked  down  the  ope 
where  she  lived,  and  she  looked  oncleanly  bad 
sure  enough.  She’d  a quillaway  on  her  eye,  and 
was  making  a pudden  wi’  pindy  flour  in  a cloam 
dish ; and  her  was  druling  right  into  the  cloam, 
while  a flinking  comb  wur  lying  right  into  the 
flour.” 

I beg  to  say  this  is  but  a fancy  sketch,  and 
means  no  imputation  upon  the  excellent  cuisine 
and  handsome  hospitalities  of  Plymouth  and 
Devonport,  of  which  I can  testify. 

Bitshet  Heath. 

Phaemaceutical  oe  Phaemaketjtical.  — As 
it  very  often  happens  that  the  pronunciation  of 
this  word  comes  into  question,  allow  me  to  state 


that  it  has  been  settled  definitively,  by  a rule 
of  Queen’s  Bench,  in  the  former  way.  If  I re- 
collect right  it  was  about  1852,  I happened  to  be 
in  court,  when  there  was  a trial  commencing,  in 
which  the  Pharmaceutical  Society’s  name  was 
prominent.  The  counsel  for  the  plaintiff,  in  open- 
ing the  case,  alluded  to  the  doubt  in  his  mind  as 
to  how  he  should  pronounce  the  word,  and  de- 
sired the  decision  of  the  court  on  this  knotty 
point.  Some  jocular  discussion  ensued;  after 
which  the  same  counsel,  before  proceeding  in  his 
argument,  begged  to  know  the  determination  of 
the  court.  It  appearing  to  be  in  favour  of  the 
seu  sound,  the  learned  Chief  Baron  declared : 
‘‘You may  take  a rule.”  Plas  this  been  reported 
in  “the  books”?  If  not,  “make  a note  of”  in 
“N.  & Q.”  Leghltjs. 

The  Mastee  oe  Btjeleigh. — This  young  noble- 
man shot  the  schoolmaster  of  Inverkeithing  for 
marrying  a female  to  whom  he  had  been  attached. 
For  this  he  was  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to 
be  hanged.  By  changing  clothes  with  his  sister, 
he  escaped  punishment. 

This  advertisement  occurs  in  the  Scots  Post- 
man : — 

“ Edit!.  Jan.  3,  1710. 

“ On  Sabbath  last,  in  the  evening,  the  Master  of  Bur- 
leigh, who  was  a prisoner  in  the  Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh,  and 
under  the  sentence  of  death,  for  the  murder  of  tbe  school- 
master of  Inverkeithing,  having  been  informed  that  all 
the  endeavours  of  his  friends  to  obtain  his  remission  or 
a reprieve  from  her  Majesty  had  been  inetfectual,  and 
that  he  was  appointed  by  the  sentence  of  the  Lords  of 
Justiciary  to  die  on  the  6th  of  this  month,  made  his 
escape  out  of  the  Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh  in  the  evening, 
disguised  in  his  sister’s  clothes ; who  remains  in  the 
prison  till  the  magistrates  shall  give  further  orders 
about  her. 

“ Jan.  10.  Her  Majesty  ordered  all  persons  accessory 
to  his  escape  to  be  prosecuted  with  the  utmost  rigour,  as 
far  as  the  law  will  admit,  particularly  the  keeper  of  the 
prison.  A Proclamation  also  issued  for  his  apprehension, 
200Z.  being  the  reward.” 

Notliing  was  done  to  tbe  lady.  Tbe  brother 
got  safely  abroad ; and  returned  to  Scotland  many 
years  afterwards,  where  it  is  rumoured  be  died  in 
great  poverty.  His  life  might  easily  be  con- 
verted into  a sensation  novel,  with  tbe  advantage 
of  being  quite  true.  J . M. 


CKOMWELL’S  SIXTY  PROPOSITIONS  FOR 
REMODELLING  CHANCERY. 

“ Oliver  felt  that  the  parliament  that  had  been  dis- 
missed had  been  perfectly  right  with  regard  to  Chancery , 
and  that  there  was  no  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  abolish- 
ing Chancery,  or  reforming  it  in  some  kind  of  way.  He 
considered  it,  and  this  is  what  he  did.  He  assembled 
sixty  of  the  wisest  lawyers  to  be  found  in  England. 
Happily  there  were  men  great  in  the  law  — men  who 
valued  the  laws  as  much  as  anybody  does  now,  I suppose. 
Oliver  said  to  them — ‘ Go  and  examine  this  thing,  and 
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in  the  name  of  God  inform  me  what  is  necessary  to  be 
done  with  regard  to  it.  You  will  see  how  we  maj’-  clean 
out  the  foul  things  in  it  that  render  it  poison  to  every- 
body.’ Well,  they  sat  down  then,  and  in  the  course  of 
six  weeks — there  was  no  public  speaking  then,  no  report- 
ing of  speeches,  and  no  trouble  of  anj^  kind ; there  was 
just  the  business  in  hand — they  got  sixty  propositions  fixed 
in  their  minds  of  the  things  that  required  to  be  done. 
And  upon  these  sixty  propositions  Chancery  was  recon- 
stituted and  remodelled,  and  so  it  has  lasted  to  our  time. 
It  had  become  a nuisance,  and  could  not  have  continued 
much  longer.  That  is  an  instance  of  the  manner  in 
which  things  were  done  when  a dictatorship  prevailed  in 
the  country,  and  that  was  what  the  dictator  did.  Upon 
the  whole  I do  not  think  that  in  general,  out  of  common 
history  hooks,  you  will  ever  get  into  the  real  history  of  this 
country,  or  anything  particular  which  it  would  beseem 
you  to  know.” 

The  above  is  from  Mr.  Carlyle’s  installation 
speech  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh  as  reported 
in  The  Standard  of  April  4,  1866.  I have  read 
some  common  law  and  common  history  books^ 
but  have  not  met  with  the  sixty  propositions. 
They  would  be  of  great  use  to  one  who  could 
write  a book  like  Smith’s  Leading  Cases,  tracing 
each  decision  up  to  its  Leading  Proposition.” 
The  names  of  the  sixty  wisest  lawyers  would  also 
be  acceptable  ] and  if  every  proposition  could  be 
traced  to  its  propounder,  we  might  learn  some- 
thing of  the  characteristic  wisdom  of  each.  Per- 
haps some  reader  of  uncommon  law  and  history 
may  tell  us  where  these  things  are  to  be  found. 

Ais^  Innek  Templak. 


Baron  re  Eunwa,  or  Eunwaa. — He  was  one 
of  the  parties  who  came  over  with  William  the 
Conqueror,  and  to  whom  land  in  Wales  was 
ranted.  Is  the  name  extinct,  or  are  any  of  the 
escendants  anywhere  spoken  of  ? J.  H. 

Bosworth’s  ‘^Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary.” — 
It  may  be  my  own  stupidity,  but  I have  so  often 
puzzled  over  the  principle  of  the  references  in  Dr. 
Bosworth’s  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary — a book  I am 
constantly  using — that  at  last  I venture  to  make 
a query  of  it.  Besides  the  sequence  of  the  words 
in  accordance  with  their  spelling,  as  in  ordinary 
dictionaries,  he  adds,  as  many  of  your  readers 
must  be  aware,  both  figures  and  letters  la,  lb, 
1 c,  &c.,  at  the  top  of  the  columns,  and  the  cor- 
responding letter  in  the  margin  : the  whole  book 
being  distributed  under  103  heads,  embracing 
each  a variable  number  of  columns,  with  a vari- 
able number  of  words  under  each  letter  of  the 
alpliabet. 

Of  course,  this  arrangement  somewhat  facilitates 
reference  ; but  I desire  to  know  upon  what  prin- 
ciple it  is  made,  i.  e.  why  there  are  so  many 
columns  under  a given  figure  and  why  so  many 
words  under  a given  letter?  C.  W.  Bingham. 

The  Word  “But.”  — When  the  word  but  is 
used  as  a preposition,  ought  it  not  to  be  fol- 


lowed by  the  accusative  case,  as  in  the  first 
commandment  ? Cowper  seems  to  have  thought 
otherwise,  when  he  wrote  : — 

“ Off  went  Gilpin,  who  but  he ! ” 

Smart,  in  his  Grammar,  says,  “ I saw  no  one 
but  him  ” is  the  proper  usage,  and  I think  he  is 
right.  How  shall  we  decide  the  question  ? 

D***n**r. 

Bishop  Butler. — 

“ Mr.  Greig  had  in  1746  been  dispossessed  of  his 
church,  St.  James’s,  Stonehaven,  by  the  troops  of  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  would  have  burnt  the  edifice, 
but  were  induced  to  spare  the  shell  of  it  as  it  might  be 
serviceable  as  a cavalry  stable.  It  was  afterwards  occu- 
pied by  a congregation  licensed  by  the  civil  government, 
but  without  ecclesiastical  authorization  ; who,  by  false 
statements,  obtained  ordination  for  their  minister  from 
the  celebrated  Bishop  Butler.”  — Fragment  of  Memoir 
of  Bishop  Jolly,  by  Rev.  C.  Erskine,  cited  in  Bishop  of 
Brechin’s  Memoir  of  Erskine,  prefixed  to  his  Sermons, 
p.  xxxii. 

Who  was  the  minister  ordained  by  Bishop 
Butler  ? And  is  there  any  correspondence  extant 
that  throws  any  light  on  Bishop  Butler’s  inter- 
ference in  Scottish  ecclesiastical  affairs  ? 

E.  H.  A. 

Cambridge  Authors  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century.  — I would  be  obliged  by  obtaining  a 
few  biographical  particulars  regarding  the  authors 
named  below : — 

1.  Mr.  Cecill  of  St.  John’s  College,  author  of 
Emilia,  a play  acted  in  March,  1614,  at  Trinity 
College.  Is  there  any  MS.  copy  of  this  piece 
with  the  actors’  names  ? 

2.  W.  Johnson,  of  Queen’s  College,  matricu- 
lated in  1627  ',  author  of  The  Valetudinarian,  a 
play  acted  at  Cambridge  (1637  ?).  There  are 
several  MSS.  of  this  play.  Have  any  of  these 
copies  a list  of  the  actors’  names  ? 

3.  Francis  Cole,  of  Trinity  College,  author  of  a 
prologue  to  a play  acted  in  1641. 

4.  I.  Craven,  of  Trinity  College,  author  of  a 
MS.  drama  (name  unknown)  referred  to  in  the 
Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Broxon. 

5.  Mr.  Mewe,  of  Emmanuel  College,  author  of 
Pseudomasia,  a play.  Was  he  the  same  as  W. 
Mewe,  Vicar  of  Eastington,  1643. 

If  the  two  following  are  of  Cambridge,  perhaps 
some  Cantab,  can  give  further  information  : — 

D.  Waterhouse,  author  of  Cleophilus,  a comedy, 
1650;  another  edition,  1700. 

Geo.  Lesley,  A.M.,  Eector  of  Wittering,  au- 
thor of  Divine  Dialogues,  1675-84.  He  seems  to 
have  been  a native  of  Scotland.  I think  I have 
seen  a volume  containing  one  or  more  of  his  ser- 
mons. He  also  published  IsracVs  Troubles  and 
Triumphs,  &c.,  &c.,  in  English  verse,  1699. 
London : Printed  for  the  author,  and  sold  by  N. 
Woolf,  Star  Court,  Cheapside.  Lesley  was  at 
one  time  Vicar  of  Olney,  Bucks.  E.  Inglis. 
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Child  beoijght  tip  without  Clothihg. — 
Some  few  years  since  The  Times,  and  perhaps 
other  papers,  had  a strange  letter  from  the 
father  of  a child,  who  was  bringing  him  np  in 
perfect  nakedness,  and  on  no  food  but  rice,  which 
he  gathered  from  the  floor.  I do  not  think  the 
child  was  old  enough  to  speak.  The  father  was, 
I think,  a medical  man  in  Ireland,  and  at  the 
time  he  wrote  seemed  proud  of  his  disgusting 
experiment.  Is  it  known  whether  the  child  lived, 
and  what  became  of  it  ? P.  P. 

Chuech  op  Caeltoh  ih  Cleavelantd,  Yoek- 
SHIEE.  — In  a will  proved  at  York,  and  bearing 
date  1544,  the  testator  describes  himself  as  “ Sir 
John  Fishwicke,  Curate  of  Carlton  in  Cleave- 
land;”  but  directs  that  his  ^^body  be  buried 
within  y®  church  of  Whorlton.”  At  this  date  did 
there  exist  a church  or  chantry  at  Carlton,  or  did 
the  testator  mean  that  he  was  a curate,  and  lived 
at  Carlton  ? H.  Fishwice. 

Geneeal  Cialdihi’s  Speech.  — Count  Maffei, 
in  his  very  interesting  work.  Brigand  Life  in  Italy, 
gives  (vol.  ii.  p.  285)  a short  notice  of  a speech 
made  by  General  Cialdini  on  the  debate  as  to  the 
change  of  the  Italian  capital;  followed  by  a 
tolerably  long  extract,  which  quite  justifies  the 
epithet  magnificent  ” which  the  author  applies 
to  it.  Will  some  reader  of  &.  Q.”  tell  me 
where  I can  meet  with  the  original  speech  ? If 
in  a newspaper,  what,  and  of  what  date  ? 

S.  H.  M. 

Cotmahdene.  — At  the  back  of  the  town  of 
Dorking  is  a piece  of  common  or  waste  land, 
sloping  away  on  two  sides,  and  partly  closed  in 
by  the  grounds  of  the  Deepdene.  It  contains 
about  twelve  acres,  and  is  called  Cotmandene — a 
name  of  which  I can  find  no  explanation  in 
Manning  and  Bray,  or  elsewhere;  but  in  the 
Domesday  of  St.  BauVs,  so  excellently  edited  by 
Archdeacon  Hale,  a.d.  1222,  at  Barnes  in  the 
same  county,  I find  : “If  pvu  p“tum  quod 
vocatur  cotmannemad’,  set  q°t  acras  contineat 
nesciut”  (p.  103).  Thete  seems  to  be  some  con- 
nection between  the  terms ; and  possibly  we  may 
have  here  a relic  of  the  old  Cotarii,  or  Cotmanni, 
cottagers  who  occupied  houses  without  any  land 
attached,  and  may  have  been  allowed  to  use  some 
meadow  or  pasture  land  in  common,  hence  termed 
the  cottagers’  dale  or  mead.  Are  there  any  other 
localities  similarly  called,  and  is  this  the  probable 
origin  of  the  name  ? Cpl. 

Execution's  oe  Baen'eveldt  axd  Sie  Waltee 
Kaleigh. — In  one  of  a series  of  articles  on  Con- 
tinental Europe,  which  have  lately  appeared  in  a 
daily  newspaper,  the  follovfing  passage  occurs. 
The  writer  is  speaking  of  the  Binnenhof,  or  “Inner 
Court,”  at  the  Hague : — 


“ Here  is  a huge  old  Gothic  hall,  where  the  drawings 
for  the  lottery  take  place ; and,  close  by,  not  inappro- 
priately, is  the  Hoog  Geregtshof  or  Court  of  criminal 
assize.  It  is  the  Westminster  Hall  of  the  Hague,  with  a 
fine  open  timber  roof ; and  on  a scaffold  in  front,  just 
about  the  time  (1618)  Avhen  Walter  Ealeigh  was  having 
his  head  stricken  off  in  Palace  Yard,  Barneveldt,  the  vir- 
tuous Grand  Pensionary  of  Holland,  was  beheaded  here. 

“ The}'-  say  that  Gondomar,  the  Spanish  Envoy,  looked 
on  from  a window  in  the  Old  Exchequer  Coffee-house 
while  Sir  Walter  was  being  done  to  death  ; and  the 
Dutch  declare  that  Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau  beheld  the 
cruel  slaying  of  Barneveldt  from  a^  side  window  in  the 
ancient  palace  of  the  Counts  of  Holland.” 

Is  there  any  authority  for  the  truth  of  this 
curious  coincidence  ? A.  H.  K.  C.  L. 

Epigeam.  — Many  years  ago  I met  with  the 
subjoined  caustic  lines,  but  I cannot  remember 
where.  Will  any  one  tell  me  the  name  of  their 
author,  and  to  whom  they  refer  ? 

“ Though  thou’rt  like  Judas,  an  apostate  black. 

In  the  resemblance  one  thing  thou  dost  lack  : 

When  he  had  cast  down  his  ill-gotten  pelf. 

He  went  away,  and  forthwith  hanged  himself : 

This  thou  may’st  likewise  do,  yet  much  I doubt 
If  thou  hast  any  bowels  to  gush  out.” 

H.  A.  Kehnedy. 

Gay  Street,  Bath. 

Gijdehn'.  — Where  is  to  be  found  a ballad  on 
the  overthrow  of  Gudrun  by  King  Alfred  ? It  is 
written  to  the  tune  of  the  “ Battle  of  the  Baltic.’^ 
I give  a line  or  two  which  I remember : — 

“ The  daylight  scarce  was  bom. 

And  still  dimly  smiled  the  morn. 

When  around  the  Danish  camp 
Thronged  the  best  of  England’s  brave,”  &c. 

Aethije  Owen'. 

25,  Sion  Hill,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

Heealdic.  — Can  any  one  of  your  heraldic  con- 
tributors obligingly  inform  me  the  name  of  the 
family  to  which  this  coat  belongs  ? — Per  pale  or  and 
sa.,  three  lions  rampant  counterchanged.  Crest : 
a stag’s  head  arg.  antlered  or.  In  the  instance 
before  me  the  coat  of  Norris  of  Speke  is  borne  on 
an  escutcheon  of  pretence.  Ceowdown", 

IxELATED  Pillows. — Were  not  these  known  to 
the  ancients,  vFen  we  find  Apuleius,  book  x.  of 
the  Golden  Ass,  writing  of  “ pulvillis  conpluribus 
ventose  tumentibus  ” ? B.  D. 

Italian  Peoveeb.  — I have  been  asked  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  Italian  proverb  : “ Lasciar  fare 
a Marc  Antonio.”  Can  it  have  any  reference  to- 
that  hero’s  dalliance  with  Cleopatra,  which  made 
him  indefinitely  postpone  all  serious  work?  It 
might  then  mean  : “ Leaving  anything  to  take 
its  chance  ;”  or,  “ Committing  any  interest  to  one 
who  is  given  to  procrastinate.”  But  this  gues 
will  fall  to  the  ground  before  any  more  authoris 
tative  solution.  James  Davies.- 
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T^oble  Scottish  Family.  — Is  tliere  any  histo- 
rical foundation  for  the  very  heautiful  character 
of  the  Earl  of  Cairnforth/’  which  Miss  Muloch 
has  drawn  in  her  last  work,  A Noble  Lif  e ? 

Newihgtokehsis. 

Lieetehakt  Lijfe.”  — MTiere  can  I find  a 
oopy  of  this  amusing  hallad,  sung  hy  the  students 
at  Oxford  ? A.  T. 

Etohehses.” — ^Mveys”  to  the  various 
series  of  the  publication  thus  entitled  (ed.  J. 
Prinsep,  2 vols.,  1755 ; ed.  Gul.  Herbert,  2 vols. 
1795;  ed.  E.  Okes,  8yo,  1856)  are  desiderata. 
Perhaps  some  correspondents  who  may  possess 
copies,  in  which  the  names  of  the  contributors  are 
fiUed  in,  will  kindly  contribute  them  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  are  not  so  fortunate. 

William  Bates. 

Bhmingham. 

Pewter  Mares.  — How  can  the  age  of  pewter 
be  ascertained  by  the  marks,  as  I am  not  aware 
that  any  list  of  those  in  use  at  various  dates  has 
ever  been  published  ? H.  F.  H. 

Savoy  Arms  : Syeoble, — In  an  old  Blason  des 
Armories  (about  1550)  the  shield  of  the  Duke  of 
Savoy  is  surroimded  by  the  collar  of  an  order  with 
its  jewel  depending,  but  the  latter  is  so  badly 
printed  that  I cannot  make  it  out.  The  collar  is 
composed  of  these  four  letters,  F.  E.  E.  T. ; and 
between  each  letter,  is  a sort  of  true-lover’s  knot 
of  twisted  cord.  What  is  the  name  of  this  order  ? 
I do  not  find  it  on  the  more  modern  Savoy  coins, 
for  they  have  I think  the  order  of  the  Annuncia- 
tion round  the  arms.  Also,  from  the  same  book, 
I ask  for  a translation : Sanders  porte  d’or  a 
trois  treifles  de  synohle.'^  I fancy  from  other  arms 
in  the  same  book,  that  synohle—vert.  Am  I cor- 
rect? JoHE  Davidsoe. 

Sheriees.  — I am  anxious  to  know  what  class 
of  records  to  search  for  the  purpose  of  compiling 
a List  of  the  High  Sheriffs  of  certain  English 
counties.  I am  aware  MS.  lists  of  this  nature 
exist  in  the  British  Museum  and  elsewhere,  but 
they  are  mostly  inaccurate  or  defective.  I wish 
to  go  to  the  original  authorities.  What  are  the 
best  authorities  treating  on  the  office  of  sheriff  as 
it  exists  in  England  ? Coreeb. 

Treck.  — Aside  from  the  several  technical  uses 
of  this  word,  not  to  my  present  purpose,  truck, 
without  the  article,  is  applied  in  and  around  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  to  but  one  article  of  traffic,  to 
wit,  vegetables.  A truck-garden,  a truck-farm, 
is  a market-garden  or  farm.  My  query  is,  does 
this  use  prevail  in  the  mother  country;  and  if 
not,  what  is  the  popular  meaning  ? Is  it  still  the 

exchange,  traffick  by  exchange,”  of  Johnson  ? 

St.  Th. 


Memoirs  oe  Mrs.  Christian  Davies.”  — 
Permit  me  to  ask  whether  there  be  any,  and  how 
much,  fact,  in  Defoe’s  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Christian 
Davies?  Sir  Walter  Scott,  I think,  is  said  to  have 
been  deceived  by  Capt.  Carleton  ” : and  I should 
be  glad  to  know  if  that  life-like  personage,  INDs. 
Davies,  is  due  to  Defoe’s  extraordinary  creative 
faculty,  or  to  his  equally  remarkable  power  of 
vivifying  diy  bones.  Arther  Mehby,  M.A. 

[\Ye  know  of  no  reason  to  doubt,  1st,  the  personal  ex- 
istence of  this  remarkable  heroine,  Mrs.  Christian  Davies  ; 
nor,  that  the  published  account  of  her  life  is,  on  the  whole, 
authentic.  2.  It  was  not  written  by  Defoe.  In  this  dog- 
matic decision  we  are  borne  out  by  our  well-read  corre- 
spondent Mr.  William  Lee.  We  are  aware  that  the 
book  was  reprinted  in  the  collection  of  Defoe’s  Works 
edited  by  Lewis,  and  also  in  that  by  Bohn.  It  also  ap- 
pears among  his  Works  in  the  new  edition  of  Lowndes’s 
Bib.  Manual;  but  with  a mark  of  doubt,  and  date  of  first 
edition  1741.  We  have  before  us  an  edition  dated  1740, 
8vo.  Title  and  preface,  2 leaves.  Life,  Part  I.,  pages  1 to 
87.  Part  II.,  pages  1 to  104.  Indexes,  7 leaves.  The 
Preface  ends  as  follows : — “ She  died  on  the  7th  July,  1739, 
and  was  interr’d  in  the  Burying  Ground  belonging  to 
Chelsea  Hospital,  with  Military  Honours.” 

We  have  also  an  edition  dated  1742,  8vo,  consisting  of 
title, — on  which  the  work  is  stated  in  print  to  be  “ By  J. 
Wilson,  formerly  a Surgeon  in  the  Army,” — a leaf  contain- 
ing “ Character  of  IMrs.  Christian  Davies,”  and  subscribed 
J.  Peter  O’Bi'ian ; two  leaves  of  preface  quite  different 
from  the  previous  edition;  and  Life,  pages  7 to  179.  This 
also  concludes  with  an  account  of  her  death  and  burial, 
agreeing  with  the  pre^dous  edition. 

Having  an  avowed  and  uncontradicted  author  within 
two  years  after  the  appearance  of  the  first  edition,  and 
within  three  years  of  the  death  of  his  heroine,  we  cannot 
understand  upon  what  grounds  the  book  could  have  been 
attributed  to  Defoe,  who  died  in  April,  1731  ! 

e conclude  with  two  queries,  on  which  we  shall  be 
glad  to  receive  information, — \Yas  “ J.  Wilson,  formerly 
a Surgeon  in  the  Army,”  connected  at  that  time,  in  any 
way,  with  Chelsea  Hospital,  where  Mrs.  Davies  died  and 
was  buried  ? Is  there  any  existing  memorial  of  her  in 
the  registers  or  burying-ground  of  that  institution  ? ] 

St.  Wilerid. — May  I ask  for  information  rela- 
tive to  St.  WTlfrid,  consecrated  665,  and  Holy 
Island  at  that  period  ? M^hat  other  works  are 
there  besides  Bede  and  Eddius  bearing  on  that 
period  of  English,  or  rather  Saxon,  church  his- 
tory ? Igeaties. 

[The  Life  of  St.  Wilfrid  by  Eddius  has  been  published 
by  the  Caxton  Society  from  the  text  contained  in  Gale’s 
Scriptores,  collated  with  the  MS.  Cotton.  Yespas.  D.  xi. 
The  Life  of  St.  Wilfrid  by  Fridegode,  a monk  of  Canter- 
bury, printed  by  Mabillon  {Acta  Sanct.  Ord.  Benedict 
S33C.  iii.  i.  150),  was  from  an  impei’fect  MS.  at  Corbie 
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but  in  a subsequent  volume  (v.  670)  he  completed  the 
work  from  the  MS.  Cotton.  Claud.  A.  i.  The  Life  of  St. 
Wilfrid  by  Eadmer  is  printed  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  iii. 
292  (24  April), and  in  Mabillon’s  Acta  Sanct.  Ord.  Bened. 
iii.  175 — 220,  ed.  Venet.  An  abridgment  of  Eadmer’s 
Life  will  be  found  in  the  Britannia  Sancta,  ii.  183 — 192. 
Vide  also  Alban  Butler’s  Lives  of  the  Saints,  Oct.  12. — 
For  historical  notices  of  Lindisfarne,  or  Holy  Island,  con- 
sult Hutchinson’s  Histoi'y  of  Durham,  iii.  360 — 368  ; Sur- 
tees’ Durham,  vol.  i..  General  History;  Gentleman's  Mag. 
Ixxviii.  (ii.)  1137;  Ixxxiii.  (i.)  409  ; Ixxxiv.  (i.)  12,  and 
the  publications  of  the  Surtees  Society.] 

Cade  oe  Hekkiis^gs.  — James  Bedell  of  Dux- 
ford^  in  the  county  of  Cambridge,  by  will  dated 
Jan.  3^  1574,  charged  two  copyhold  tenements 

With  the  payment  of  half  a barrel  of  white  herrings  and 
two  Cades  of  red  herrings  to  be  distributed  yearly  unto 
the  poverty  of  both  Duxford,  by  the  oversight  of  the 
Churchwardens  on  certain  days  in  Lent.” 

Can  you  inform  me  how  many  herrings  a cade 
consisted  of  ? In  Halliwell’s  Dictionary  of  Archaic 
Provincial  Words,  the  number  given  is  600 ; while 
Bailey  only  gives  500.  Also,  whether  anything  is 
known  of  a similar  dole  ? H.  J.  C. 

Duxford. 

[Phillips  also,  in  his  New  World  of  Words,  fol.  1706, 
informs  us  that  a “ Cade  of  Herrings  is  a vessel,  or  mea- 
sure, containing  the  quantity  of  500  red  herrings ; of  sprats 
1000.”  The  quantity  of  fish  contained  in  a cade  is  deter- 
mined, however,  by  the  accounts  of  the  cellarist  of  Barking 
Monastery,  Dugdale’s  Monast.  Anglicanum,  i.  445,  edit. 
1817  : “ A barrel  of  herryng  shold  contene  1000,  and  a 
cade  of  herryng  600,  six  score  to  the  hundreth.”  Pals- 
grave renders  cade  escade  ; but  the  word  does  not  occur 
in  the  dictionaries.  In  1511  it  appears,  by  the  Northum- 
berland Household  Book,  that  the  cade  of  red  herring  was 
rated  at  6s.  Ad. ; the  cade  of  “sproytts,”  2s.  Vide  Way’s 
Bromptorium  Farvulorum,  p.  57.] 

Alexandek  Pope  : his  Father,  axd  Pesi- 
DEXCE  AT  Chiswick.  — In  a short  notice  of  the 
life  of  the  poet  prefixed  to  a copy  of  his  Works 
published  by  Nimmo  of  Edinburgh,  the  writer 
states  that  Pope’s  father  soldBinfield  in  1715,  and 
shortly  after  died  at  Chiswick.  This  event  took 
place  about  1717. 

Query,  1st.  What  was  Pope’s  father’s  Christian 
name  ? I ask  this  that  we  may  identify  him  in 
the  Chiswick  registry.  2nd.  Did  the  poet  come 
to  reside  with  his  parents  at  Chiswick  ? Some 
authors  state  that  he  went  to  Twickenham  in  1715. 
In  the  early  editions  of  his  Poems  will  be  found 
an  epigram  on  the  ‘‘Iron  Gates  ” at  the  entrance 
to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire’s  garden,  Chiswick. 
Several  other  allusions  to  this  locality  may  be 
be  found  in  his  works.  Septimus  Piesse. 

[The  Christian  name  of  Pope’s  father  was  Alexander. 
See  “N.  & Q.”  2^^  S.  iii.  461-2.  Pope’s  residence  at 
Chiswick,  where  he  went  to  reside  in  April,  1716,  was 


first  pointed  out  in  The  Athenaeum  of  July  15,  1854.  He 
resided  in  one  of  a row  of  lofty  houses  called  Mawson’s 
New  Buildings,  then  recently  erected,  and  there  worked 
at  his  “ Homer  ” ; and  wrote  probably  the  “ Epistle  of 
Eloisa,”  and  the  “Elegy  on  an  Unfortunate  Lady.” 
Pope’s  father  died  at  Chiswick  on  October  23,  1717,  and 
was  buried  there  on  the  26th,  and  after  about  two  years 
residence  at  Chiswick,  Pope  removed  to  Twickenham.] 

The  First  English  Dictionary.  — Can  any 
one  inform  me  whether  the  Rev.  Francis  Holyoke 
who  (according  to  Dugdale)  was  incumbent  of 
Southam,  Warwickshire,  in  1604,  was  the  author 
of  the  first  English  Dictionary  ? As  I ^have  been 
told  this  by  a very  aged  inhabitant,  a native  of 
Southam,  I should  much  like  to  know  if  it  can  be 
verified.  M.  S.  S. 

[Latin-English  Vocabularies  were  not  by  any  means 
uncommon  in  the  fifteenth  century;  but  one  of  the  earliest 
and  best  attempts  in  the  promotion  of  lexicographical 
literature  was  by  Sir  Thomas  Elyot,  of  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge,  in  his  work  entitled  Bibliotheca  Eliotce,  Elyofs 
Library  or  Dictionary,  Lond.  fol.  1538,  afterwards  im- 
proved by  Bishop  Cooper.  (Consult  an  article  by  the  Eev. 
J.  E.  B.  Mayor  on  “Latin-English  and  English-Latin 
Lexicography,”  in  The  Journal  of  Classical  and  Sacred 
Philology,  iv.  1 — 44.)  Francis  Holyoke’s  Latin-English 
Dictionary  was  first  printed  in  1606,  4to,  and  the  fourth 
edition,  in  1633,  augmented,  was  dedicated  to  Laud,  then 
Bishop  of  London.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  1676-77, 
fol.  There  is  a memoir  of  Holyoke  in  Chalmers’s  Biog. 
Dictionary,  xviii.  96.] 

Phaer’s  Virgil. — Can  you  inform  me  when 
and  by  whom  was  published  the  translation  of  the 
first  nine  books  of  Virgil’s  jEneid  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Phaer  ? The  author  lived  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury; and  it  appears  from  Wood’s  Athence  Oxoni- 
enses  that  the  nine  books  were  translated  by  him 
between  a.d.  1555  and  1560.  Through  how  many 
editions  (if  more  than  one)  did  the  work  pass  ? 

J.  R.  Phillips. 

Cilgerran,  near  Cardigan. 

[The  first  seven  books  of  the  JEneid  were  published 
during  the  life  of  Dr.  Phaer,  London,  Kichard  Jugge, 
1558,  4to,  with  a Dedication  to  Queen  Mary,  in  which  he 
informs  us  that  he  was  brought  up  under  the  patronage 
of  William  Marquis  of  Winchester.  He  continued  his 
undertaking,  and  before  his  death,  in  1560,  had  proceeded 
as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  tenth  book.  In  1562,  the  first 
nine  books,  with  part  of  the  tenth,  were  published  from 
the  manuscripts  of  Phaer,  by  his  friend,  William  Wight- 
man,  with  a dedication  to  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  Knight, 
Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal.  The  first  edition  of  the 
twelve  books,  as  perfected  by  Thomas  Twyne,  was  pub- 
lished in  1573,  4to,  and  the  last  in  1620,“  London,  printed 
by  Bernard  Alsop,  by  the  Assignement  of  Clement  Knight,” 
4to.] 

Clerical  Vestments.  — Public  attention  is  at 
this  time  called  to  the  subject  of  Clerical  Vest- 
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ments.  I have  a distinct  recollection  that  a con- 
troversy on  this  topic  has  been  twice  carried  on 
within  the  last  fifty  years  in  the  pages  of  the 
Gentleman^ s Magazine.  Can  any  of  your  readers 
inform  me  in  what  volumes  of  that  magazine  let- 
ters thereon  can  he  found,  either  within  the  above- 
named  period,  or  previously  ? Seis'EX. 

[Articles  on  Clerical  Vestments  appeared  in  the  Gen- 
tleman's  Magazine,  Ixxix.  (i.)  413;  Ixxxvii.  (ii.)  194; 
Ixxxviii.  (i.)  295 ; (ii.)  216,  315,  586 ; Ixxxix.  (i.)  225, 
397,  593 ; xcv.  (i.)  597.  A series  of  papers  on  this  sub- 
ject will  also  be  found  in  the  British  Magazine,  vols.  xiv. 
to  XX.  Consult  also  Palmer’s  Origines  Liturgicce,  edit. 
1836,  ii.  307 — 322,  with  plates.] 

Predenties.  — Have  the  poems  of  Prudentius 
been  translated  into  the  English  tongue  ? 

A.  0.  V.  P. 

[Only  two  works  by  this  early  Christian  poet  have  been 
translated  into  English  — namely,  Psgchomachia ; the 
War  of  the  Soul : or,  the  Battle  of  the  Virtues  and  Vices. 
London  : Printed  in  the  j^ear  1743,  8vo.  This  work  is 
rather  rare.  (2.)  The  Cathemerinon,  and  other  Poems. 
London,  1845,  12mo.  In  the  British  Museum  (Cotton. 
MS.  Cleopatra,  C.  viii.  4to)  there  is  a manuscript  copy 
of  this  poet’s  Psgchomachia,  illustrated  with  drawings  of 
historical  figures,  each  of  which  have  an  explanatory 
legend  in  Latin  and  Saxon  letters;  the  Latin  in  large 
red  characters,  and  the  Saxon  in  black,  of  great  anti- 
quity.] 

Bee  IX  YOER  Bonnet.” — What  is  the  origin 
of  this  saying  as  applied  to  persons  of  weak  intel- 
lect ? Old  Owl. 

[This  proverbial  phrase  is  given  by  Kelly  (Scottish 
Proverbs,  p.  321),  with  an  additional  word,  “There  is  a 
bee  in  your  bonnet-case,”  equivalent  to  the  English  pro- 
verb, “ There’s  a maggot  in  your  head.”  The  earliest 
notice  of  the  saying  that  we  can  trace  is  in  Eobert  Her- 
rick’s “ Mad  Maid’s  Song” : — 

“ Ah ! woe  is  mee,  woe,  woe  is  me. 

Alack  and  well-a-day ! 

For  pittjg  Sir,  find  out  that  Bee, 

Which  bore  my  Love  away. 

I’le  seek  him  in  your  Bonnet  brave, 

^ I’le  seek  him  in  your  eyes  ; 

Kay,  now  I think  th’ave  made  his  grave 
I’  th’  bed  of  strawberries.” 

May  not  these  lines  contain  the  origin  of  the  phrase  ? ] 

43rd  Light  Infantry  S.  ix.  276.)— Is  not 
the^  history  of  the  43rd  included  in  the  series  of 
regimental  histories,  the  publication  of  which  was 
commenced,  under  the  king’s  authority,  in  the 
reign  of  William  IV.  ? A.  J.  M. 

[1  he  43rd  (Monmouthshire'),  is  not  as  yet  included  in 
the  series  of  regimental  histories  commenced  under  the 
sanction  of  the  then  adjutant-general,  in  consequence  of  a 
general  order,  dated  “ Horseguards,  1st  January,  1866.” 
But  sixty-nine  of  these  very  interesting  volumes  have 
been  hitherto  brought  out,  and  those  irregularly,  thus 


leaving  the  annals  and  exploits  of  nearly  one  half  of  our 
“horse,  foot,  and  artillery”  up  to  this  time  officially 
untold.]  , 

Tray  of  Lime.  — How  much  is  a trarj  of  lime  ? 
It  was  a measure  used  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

A.  0.  V.  P. 

[A  tray  of  lime  means,  not  any  precise  quantity  of 
measure,  but  a hod,  or  more  correctly  hood-full.  See 
Wright’s  Provincial  Dictionary,  voce  Tray.] 

“ UP  AT  HARWICH.” 

(3>-d  S.  ix.  155,  228.) 

Now  that  F.  C.  H.  has  correctly  explained  that 
the  phrase  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  town  Har- 
loich,  the  etymology  seems  to  me  not  difficult, 
Forby,  in  his  Vocabulary  of  East  Anglia^  cites  the 
phrase  in  two  forms : ‘‘  up  at  harriagef  and  gone 
Xo  Harwich ; but  he  shows  that  liarriage\%th.Q 
better  spelling,  and  he  contrasts  the  pronunciation 
with  that  of  marriage  and  carriage.  But  hariage  is 
a better  spelling  still,  the  double  r being  introduced 
by  mistake,  just  as  mariage  is  more  correct  than 
marriage.  It  is  simply  the  noun  formed  from  the 
French  verb  hariei’y  explained  by  Cotgrave  to 
mean  “ to  harry,  hurry,  vex,  trouble,”  &c. ; and, 
just  as  we  find  in  French  marier  and  mariage, 
corresponding  to  marry  and  marriage,  so  we  find 
harier  corresponding  to  harry,  and  doubtless 
hariage  corresponding  to  harriage,  though  I do 
not  find  hariage  in  Burguy  or  Boquefort.  This  is 
made  more  certain  by  the  occurrence  in  the  Promp- 
toriutn  Parvulorum  (in  the  East  Anglian  dialect) 
of  the  word  hararows,  or  sterne  (haraiowus, 
hariaows,  haraious,  are  given  as  various  readings) 
austerus,  rigidusV  and  Mr.  Way’s  note  gives 
much  further  information.  He  shows  that  harre 
in  old  English  means  to  hale,  to  drag  by  force. 
He  cites  Palsgrave  as  explaining  that  I harye  is 
in  French  ie  harie,  and  he  compares  with  this  the 
Ang.-Sax.  hergian,  vastare.  For  yet  further  in- 
formation see  Wedgwood’s  Etymology  on  the 
words  harry  and  harass,  where  the  etymology  is 
fully  investigated.  Thus,  to  harry  means  to  tease, 
to  worry  j and  harriage  means  perplexity,  worry, 
confusion.  Compare  the  old  phrase  ‘Hhe  harrow'- 
ing  up  of  hell,”  which  denoted  the  victory  of 
Christ  over  Satan  when  He  put  him,  as  it  were, 
to  confusion,  and  despoiled  him  of  his  prey  (cf. 
Dan.  hcerge,  to  plunder)  by  descending  into  hell 
to  redeem  the  souls  of  the  patriarchs,  as  so  often 
told  in  our  old  authors,  and  notably  in  Caedmon 
and  Piers  Plowman ; the  idea  being  founded  upon 
1 Peter  iii.  19,  and  Col.  ii.  15. 

Walter  W.  See  at. 


May  I suggest,  without  going  deep  into  etymo- 
logy that  the  Harwich,  or,  as  your  correspondent 
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F.  0.  H.  explains  it,  harriage,  as  used  in  this 
phrase,  is  closely  connected  with  the  verb  to  harry ^ 
signifying  to  plunder,  &c.  \ a word  which,  in  its 
participle  harried,  will  he  constantly  found  in 
all  tales  of  old  border  marauding.  To  harry,  verb  ; 
harriage,  subs.,  seem  to  follow  the  same  rule  of 
formation  as,  to  marry,  marriage.  The  root  of  the 
word  would  appear  to  exist  in  many  others  which 
•contain  the  same  idea  of  vexing  or  causing  annoy- 
ance, as  to  harass,  a harroxe,  and  perhaps  in  harm. 
This  becomes  a question  of  philology ; but,  with 
the  derivation  I have  attempted  to  point  out,  I 
think  that  a house  at  sixes  and  sevens  ” may 
very  well  be  said  to  be  at  harriage.” 

S.  H.  M. 


Because  this  expression  is  so  common  in  our 
-eastern  counties,  I am  inclined  to  connect  it  with 
the  town.  For  F.  C.  H.  does  not  state  why  he 
thinks  it  is  or  ought  to  be  barrage  or  harriage. 

Harwich  was  formerly  one,  if  not  the  chief,  port 
of  embarcation  for  the  continent,  and  at  the  same 
time  tedious  of  access.  From  Norfolk  and  Suffolk 
the  whole  counties  must  be  crossed,  and  boat 
finally  be  taken  before  getting  to  Harwich.  From 
London  and  Essex,  all  Essex  must  be  crossed 
before  you  reach  the  extremest  point  of  land  in 
the  whole  county,  till  you  approach  the  town  and 
harbour  in  the  corner ; and  when  once  there,  there 
is,  ^^nillye  willy e,”  the  stormy  sea  before  you. 

Hence,  when  any  one  drifted  into  an  unpleasant 
position,  and  had,  if  any,  only  an  unwelcome 
alternative,  he  was  said  to  be  ^^All  up  at  Har- 
wich ! ” — a phrase  denoting  his  consequent  per- 
plexity and  embarrassment  of  mind.  Hence, 
when  a woman  is  cleaning  her  kitchen,  and  places 
chairs  on  tables,  turns  doors  out  of  windows,  and 
does  not  know  which  way  to  turn  herself  for  work, 
a neighbour  looking  in  would  find  her  all  up  at 
Harwich ; ” i.  e.  in  a state  of  busy  excitement. 
And  she,  seeing  the  children  making  a mud  pie  in 
their  clean  pinafores,  cries  out,  My  heart  at  Har- 
wich, if  I don’t  come  after  you ! ” W.  H.  S. 


THE  DOUGLAS  AND  WIGTON  PEERAGES. 

S.  ix.  125,  157.) 

These  to  a very  considerable  extent  run  into 
one  another.  Axglo-Scotus  is  most  accurate  as 
far  as  he  goes,  but  he  passes  unnoticed  the  real 
difficulties  which  occur  in  the  descent  of  both 
titles,  and  which  are  connected  with  the  same 
person ; viz.  Archibald,  the  grim  Lord  of  Gallo- 
way. 

1.  The  Wigton  Peerage.  — Malcolm,  Earl  of 
Wigton,  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Thomas. 
The  latter  was  of  improvident  habits,  and  sold  his 
estates.  Those  in  Wigtonshire  were  purchased  in 


1372  by  Archibald  Douglas,  Lord  of  Galloway. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  same  year,  we  find  Thomas 
Fleming  describing  himself  as  of  Eoulwood, 
dudum  comes  de  Wigton  j ” and  he  is  again  referred 
to  by  similar  terms  in  a charter  of  1383.  {Reg. 
Mag.  Sig.  104,  50 — 105,  24).  Now  we  know  that 
Earl  Thomas  was  not  guilty  of  any  act  of  treason, 
and  therefore  the  only  way  in  which  the  matter 
can  be  explained  is  that  the  Earldom  of  Wigton 
was  a peerage  by  tenure. 

This  raises  the  most  difficult  question.  Did  a 
peerage  by  tenure  pass  to  the  purchaser  of  the 
lands,  with  which  the  title  was  connected?  I 
cannot  express  my  views  on  this  subject  better 
than  I have  already  done  in  the  History  of  the 
Upper  Ward  of  Lanarkshire,  vol.  ii.  p.  79  : — 

“ By  those  who  advocate  the  principle  that  peerage  by 
tenure  can  be  transferred  by  sale,  it  is  contended  that 
this  transaction  invested  Sir  Archibald,  not  only  with 
the  lands  of  the  county  of  Wigton,  but  also  with  the  earl- 
dom or  countship.  The  facts  of  the  case,  however,  hardly 
support  their  views.  The  title  of  Comes  was  higher  than 
that  of  Dominus.  If,  then.  Sir  Archibald  was  entitled  to 
the  former,  how  came  it  that  he  contented  himself  with 
the  latter,  by  which  alone  he  is  designated  among  the 
witnesses  to  a Royal  Charter,  granted  in  1385  (Act  Pari, 
i.  216)  ? Indeed  the  title  of  Earl  of  Wigton  was  never 
used  either  by  Sir  Archibald  or  by  his  son  and  successor, 
his  grandson  being  the  first  of  the  House  of  Douglas  to 
whom  it  was  applied,  which  renders  it  probable  that  the 
title  was  revived  long  after  the  above  purchase  by  a new 
grant,  which  has  been  subsequently  lost.” 

2.  The  Douglas  Peerage. — The  difficulty  here  is, 
why  should  not  George  of  Angus  have  succeeded 
his  half-brother,  the  hero  of  Otterburn  ? This  I 
could  never  solve  to  my  own  satisfaction  until 
my  learned  brother,  J.  M.,  threw  out  in  ‘^N.  & Q.” 
the  suggestion,  that  the  said  George  of  Angus 
was  born  before  his  mother  was  divorced  from 
her  first  husband,  the  Earl  of  Marr.  The  matter 
does  not,  however,  seem  to  have  been  clear  at  the 
time,  as  in  the  Minutes  of  Parliament  of  Dec.  11, 
1388,  the  heirs  of  the  late  James,  Earl  of  Doug- 
las,” are  referred  to  in  general  terms.  On  April 
7th  following,  we  find  another  entry  to  the  effect, 
that  Lord  Archibald  of  Douglas,  Lord  of  Gallo- 
way, has  exhibited  a Royal  (Charter,  by  which  it 
is  declared  that  the  lands  of  Douglas-dale  and 
others  belong  to  him  by  a deed  of  tailzie,  and  by 
hereditary  right,  j'jer  infeudaciotiem  talliatam  con- 
tinqehant,  et  contmguntjure  hereditario.  (Act  Pari, 
i.  i92-3.) 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  deed  of  entail  re- 
ferred to  is  that  of  1342  ; but  the  question  remains, 
did  that  deed  originate  the  entail,  or  was  it  not  a 
repetition  of  the  destination  in  an  earlier  charter, 
which  has  not  come  down  to  us  ? My  own  im- 
pression is  that  the  latter  was  the  case,  although  I 
can  only  advance  probabilities  not  proofs. 

We  know  that  at  this  period  deeds  were  not 
unfrequently  executed,  which,  although  in  fact 
only  confirmations  of  earlier  charters,  contain  no 
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direct  reference  to  tlie  prior  steps  in  the  progress 
of  titles. 

We  also  kno-w  that  the  good  Lord  James  of 
Douglas,  when  residing  at  the  Park,  the  Castle  ! 
being  then  uninhahitahle,  and  preparing  for  his  | 
expedition  to  the  Holy  Land  with  the  heart  of  i 
the  Bruce,  executed  more  than  one  deed,  which  ! 
shows  that  he  was  then  engaged  in  putting  his  , 
affairs  in  order.  | 

Under  these  circumstances,  can  we  conceive  it  j 
possible  that  he  should  neglect  arranging  the  sue-  ! 
cession  of  his  estates,  and  what  could  be  a more  ! 
natural  arrangement  than  that  of  naming  as  heirs  j 
his  brothers  and  their  legitimate  descendants,  j 
seriatim,  and  then  substituting  his  own  illegiti- 
mate son  in  preference  to  an  illegitimate  son  of 
any  of  his  brothers  or  their  descendants  ? 

Axglo-Scottjs  is  scarcely  justified  in  using  the 
strong  term  unpardmiahle  without  having  seen  the 
History  of  the  Agnews.  I am  unfortunately  in 
the  same  predicament,  but  I am  informed  that  it 
almost  entirely  consists  of  family  documents. 
Should  the  statement  as  to  the  succession  of  the 
hero  of  Otterburn  occur  in  one  of  these,  so  far 
from  being  unpardonahle,  it  is  only  what  might 
be  expected.  The  error  originated  with  Hume  of 
Godscroft,  whose  History  of  the  House  of  Douglas 
was  an  unquestioned  authority  within  my  recol- 
lection. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I have  again  referred 
to  the  terms  of  the  confirmation  granted  by  David 
n.  to  William,  Earl  of  Douglas,  in  1342,  and  was 
surprised  to  find  what  I had  till  now  overlooked, 
how  strongly  they  support  my  idea  of  the  exist- 
ence of  earlier  entails.  The  king  confirms  to  Earl 
"VMlliam  all  the  lands,  de  quibiis  quondam  Jacobus 
dotninus  de  Douglas  avunculus  suus,  et  Archebaldus 
de  Douglas  pater  suus,  milites  obierunt  vestiti.  This 
clearly  shows  that  Hugh  de  Douglas  had  never 
completed  .his  feudal  title,  but  possessed  upon  a 
personal  one,  and  therefore  was  not  in  a position 
to  execute  a deed  of  entail.  Again,  if  the  entail 
originated  with  Earl  William,  it  was  a gratuitous  j 
not  an  onerous  deed,  and  might  be  revoked  at  any  ! 
tirne  duriug  his  life.  Under  these  circumstances,  i 
is  it  possible  to  believe  that  he,  knowing  all  the  | 
facts  as  to  his  son  George  of  Angus,  and  the  pro-  j 
bability  that  his  legitimacy  would  be  called  in  | 
question,  should  have  failed  to  execute  a new 
charter,  substituting  him  as  heir  after  his  brother, 
and  postponing  the  Lord  of  Galloway  ? 

The  reference  to  Archibald  de  Douglas  was,  I 
conceive,  rendered  necessary  by  the  fact  that, 
although  never  in  possession  of  the  family  estates, 
he  had  acquired  others;  and  knowing  that  his 
brother  Hugh  was  not  likely  to  have  any  chil- 
dren, and  that  his  own  son  would  succeed,  he 
entailed  them  on  the  same  line  of  heirs  which  his  > 
brother.  Lord  James,  had  nominated. 

Geoege  Yeee  Ievixg.  ! 


BAGPIPES. 

(S-'i  S.  ix.  216.) 

The  bagpipes  is  probably  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient of  instruments.  In  Trade  de  la  Musetta, 
1672,  the  author  seems  to  refer  to  Jubal,  Poly- 
phemus, Pan,  or  iMidas,  as  the  inventor;  but  con- 
founding it  with  the  Pan’s  pipes,  formerly  so 
well  known  in  our  street  music.  The  musette  has 
a softer  tone  than  our  bagpipes ; and  of  late  years 
has  been  brought  over  in  the  summer  time  by 
three  or  four  wandering  Italians,  who  play  on  it 
a monotonous  but  plaintive  and  not  impleasing 
air.  As  to  the  respective  rights  of  the  Scotch 
and  English  to  the  instrument,  it  is  probably  of 
considerable  antiquity  in  both  coimtries ; and  may 
have  been  brought  in  by  the  different  races  of 
settlers  independently  of  each  other,  and  not 
therefore  subsequently  copied  by  one  from  the 
other.  Stanihurst  describes  this  instrument  among 
the  early  Irish.  It  was  known  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  ; and  Mr.  Wright,  in  his  History  of  Do- 
mestic  Manners,  gives  two  representations  of  it 
from  MSS.  of  the  fourteenth  centmy ; and  Bur- 
ney refers  to  some  in  a MS.  of  the  same  date. 
Strutt  {Sports)  mentions  Janino  le  Cheveretter 
(bagpiper)  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  who  had  at 
one  time  40s.,  and  at  another  30s.,  given  to  him — 
large  sums  in  those  times.  In  the  8th  of  Ed- 
ward HI.  Barbor,  the  bagpiper,  had  license  to 
visit  the  schools  of  minstrels  beyond  the  sea,  with 
30s.  for  his  expences ; and  Morlan,  the  bagpiper, 
40s.  In  the  9th  of  Hemy  YII.  Pudesay,  the 
piper  in  bagpipes,  had  6s.  8(7.  from  the  king  for 
his  performance,  as  appears  from  the  Privy  Purse 
expences  of  that  monarch ; and  in  February,  1495, 
there  is  a payment  of  10s.  to  hym  that  playeth 
on  the  bagpipes.”  Dauney,  in  his  Ancient  Scotish 
Melodies,  mentions  payments  to  the  tua  piparis 
of  Edinburgh,”  and  to  the  Inglis  pipar  with  the 
drone,” — they  each  had  9s.  These,  and  other 
similar  entries,  show  that  the  instrument  was 
well  known  in  both  countries,  though  my  extracts 
chiefiy  refer  to  England.  In  the  Inventory  of 
Eing  Henry  YIH.’s  furniture,  &c.,  is  a ‘^Bagge- 
pipe  w*  pipes  of  Ivorie  ” — the  bag  covered  with 
purple  velvet.  Edward  YI.  and  Elizabeth  had 
bagpipers  among  their  retainers,  and  the  instru- 
ment is  mentioned  by  Ben  Jonson,  Dmyton  (in 
his  Polyolbion,  besides  the  passage  quoted),  and 
by  others  of  their  time.  And  we  must  not  forget 
in  earlier  times  that  Chaucer  says  of  the  miller ; — 
A baggepipe  well  couth  he  blow  and  soune.” 

Luscinius,  Eircher,  Mersennus,  and  other  old 
foreign  writers,  give  drawings  and  descriptions  of 
the  instrument,  as  the  musette,  or  cornamusa,  with 
figures  from  the  antique  ; but  as  they  do  not  refer 
to  the  histor}^  of  it  in  Great  Britain,  are  micon- 
nected  with  the  query  of  W.  C.  B.,  which  will  I 
hope  find  a better  reply  than  this,  as  I have  only 
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sent  a few  memoranda  I have  by  me — quantum 
valeant.  Wm.  Sandys. 


The  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland  says  that  the 
bagpipe  is  ^^an  English  instrument — essentially 
English  j”  and  that  the  English  were  the  ori- 
ginal bagpipers.”  Mr.  J.  F.  Campbell,  who  is  so 
well  informed  on  this  and  all  other  cognate  mat- 
ters, says:  — 

“ Those  who  are  curious  in  snich  matters  may  hear 
bagpipes  in  nearly  all  the  European  countries  where 
Celts  have  been.  I have  heard  the  pipes  in  Ireland, 
Scotland,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy.  I believe  they  are 
in  Albania,  and  I have  heard  tell  of  something  of  the 
kind  in  the  Himalaya  Mountains.  They  are  to  be  seen 
in  old  English  prints,  and  old  German  pictures.  Who 
first  invented  them  is  a question  yet  to  be  solved.” — 
Popular  Tales  of  the  West  Highlands,  iv.  404. 

Macculloch,  in  speaking  of  ^the  bagpipes, 
says : — 

“ The  instrument  itself,  under  a variety  of  forms,  has 
been  known  from  almost  all  antiquity,  and  has  been 
found  all  over  the  world.  That  it  was  used  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  we  are  assured  from  ancient  monu- 
ments.”— Highlands  and  Western  Islands,  iv.  381. 

What  would  the  Lord  Advocate  say  to  these 
statements  of  his  two  countrymen  ? 

CuTHBERT  Bede. 


In  Dalyell’s  Musical  Memoirs  of  Scotland  (4to, 
1849),  will  be  found  singularly  curious  and 
highly  interesting  dissertations  on  those  instru- 
ments which  are  recognised  in  Scotland,  particu- 
larly the  bagpipes.”  These  are  accompanied 
with  forty-five  plates  of  the  various  musical  in- 
struments in  use  from  the  earliest  dates.  The 
title  of  this  volume  furnishes  no  very  distinct 
notion  of  its  valuable  contents,  which  exhibit  the 
result  of  a long-continued  and  laborious  investiga- 
tion into  the  history  of  music  in  Scotland.  It  is 
understood  that  only  two  hundred  and  fifty  copies 
of  this  remarkable  work  were  printed. 

T.  C.  S. 

Edinburgh. 


I send  the  following  instances  of  bagpipes  being 
mentioned  in  mediaeval  times : — 

In  a MS.,  Brit.  Museum  (Additions,  No.  10,293), 
a performer  playing  on  a dulcimer  is  accompanied 
by  two  other  minstrels : one  with  a bagpipe,  an- 
other with  a fiddle.  (See  the  engraving  of  this 
illumination  in  Wright’s  Domestic  Manners,  p.  184, 
also  p.  188,  where  a bagpiper  is  pourtrayed  hard 
at  work,  and  apparently  beating  time  with  his 
whole  arm.)  See  MS.  Bibl.  Reg.  2,  b.  vii.  fols.  83 
and  112  j also  MS.  Bibl.  Reg.  2.  b.  vi.  fol.  8. 

In  the  8th  Edward  III.,  license  was  granted  to 
Barbor,  the  bagpiper,  to  visit  the  schools*  for 

* “ Scolas  ministrales  in  partibus  trans  mare,”  in  “ Liber 
deComputis  Garderobie.”— Af^S.  Cotton.  Lib.  Nero.C.viii. 
p.  276. 


minstrels  beyond  the  seas,  with  30s.  to  bear  his 
expences ; and  also  to  Morlan,  the  bagpiper, 
with  40s. 

I have  seen  many  other  mentions  of  bagpipes 
about  the  same  date  (fourteenth  century),  but 
cannot  lay  my  hand  on  the  books  at  present. 

Ignatius. 


“ PRAGMATIC  SANCTION.” 

(3’^'^  S.  ix.  278.) 

Although  this  title  appears  to  have  been  given 
to  binding  ordinances  of  the  sovereign  under  the 
Byzantine  empire,  its  most  memorable  use  was  in 
the  French  decree  of  Louis  IX.  of  March,  1268, 
to  which  is  usually  referred  the  foundation  of  the 
liberties  of  the  Gallican  church.  Doubts  have 
been  raised  as  to  the  issuing  of  any  such  ordinance; 
but  those  doubts  are  now  considered  to  be  ob- 
viated and  settled.  (Hallam,  Mid.  Ages,  ii.  13.) 
No  doubt,  however,  has  existed  as  to  the  pragmatic 
sanction  of  Charles  VII.  in  July,  1438,  consisting 
of  twenty-three  articles,  disallowing  some  of  the 
assumed  rights  of  the  bishop  of  Rome.  The  pe- 
culiar force  of  the  term  lies,  I conceive,  in  the 
word  sanction,  which  means  the  penalty  or  reward 
for  breaking  or  maintaining  a law,  for  without 
such  sanctio  an  ordinance  consists  of  words  only, 
which  do  not  hind  or  enforce  its  execution.  (Black- 
stone,  i.  56.)  A sovereign  within  his  own  do- 
minions can  enforce  the  penalty,  and  thereby 
secure  the  execution  of  his  pragmatic  sanction; 
the  Pope,  on  the  other  hand,  against  whom  the 
same  was  levelled,  could  not  so  enforce  his  bulls 
or  rescripts,  having  no  jurisdiction  in  such  do- 
minions. All  he  could  do  was  to  excommunicate 
or  turn  people  out  of  the  churches,  or,  by  interdict, 
to  strike  work  and  stop  all  religious  services ; the 
latter  course  was  dangerous,  as  it  involved  the 
stopping  of  tithes  and  pay.  The  Germans,  in  1439, 
adopted  some  of  the  articles  of  the  pragmatic  sanc- 
tion of  the  French  in  the  previous  year ; but  in 
1447  and  1448  came  to  terms  with  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  Nicolas  V.  These  terms  were  comprised 
in  two  concordats.  (Koch,  Rev.  Europ.,  i.  371.) 
The  French  also  entered  into  a concordat  with 
Leo  X.  in  1516,  which  embodied  and  superseded 
the  pragmatic  sanction  of  1438.  (Dupuy,  Com- 
mentaires  sur  la  Traite  des  Lihertes  de  VEglise 
GalUcane ; Koch,  Sanctio  Pragmatica  illustrata.') 

Charles  VL  of  Germany  published  the  settle- 
ment of  his  empire  in  a pragmatic  sanction,  April 
19,  1713,  the  name  being  adopted,  according  to 
Mabli  {Droit  de  V Europe,  ii.  297),  to  give  the 
law  greater  force.”  Charles  IV.,  King  of  the  Two 
Sicilies,  October  6,  1759,  published  a pragmatic, 
omitting  the  word  sanction,”  which  was  a settle- 
ment to  keep  the  Italian  States  separate  from 
Spain.  At  first  sight  neither  of  the  two  last  ap- 
pears to  be  in  opposition  to  the  Pope ; but  inas- 
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miicli  as  the  object  of  both  was  to  settle  the  suc- 
cession to  kingdoms  and  property,  and  as  the 
church  claims  the  right  of  distribution  of  the 
effects  of  deceased  persons,  they  were  pragmatic 
or  temporal,  in  opposition  to  spiritual  bulls  and 
rescripts.  I use  the  words  temporal  and  spiritual 
in  the  sense  in  which  the  Romanists  explain  the 
power  of  the  sovereign  as  distinct  from  that  of  the 
Pope  or  church.  The  French  pragmatic  sanctions, 
so  far  as  regards  the  Pope’s  claims,  are  almost  as 
important  to  that  people  as  the  Reformation  is  to 
the  English. , The  final  settlement  was  effected  by 
Napoleon  I.  with  Pius  VII.  in  the  concordat  of 
July,  1801.  By  it  the  Emperor  nominated  to 
vacant  sees,  and  the  bishops  appointed  to  their 
parishes  under  the  approbation  of  the  government ; 
in  temporal  matters  the  clergy  were  treated  as  the 
laity,  and  all  immunities,  ecclesiastical  courts,  and 
jurisdictions  were  abolished,  and  placed. under 
secular  authorities. 

Waddington  {Church  Hist.^  p.  576)  is  wrong  in 
deriving  pragmatic  irom. pragmatici,  jurisconsults, 
and  in  stating  it  to  be  a general  term  of  ordinances 
of  church  or  state.  Liddell  and  Scott  supplj^  an 
authority  for  the  use  of  TTpaygariKcis  as  matter  of 
fact,”  in  opposition  to  xpvxiKas,  “spiritually”  in  the 
Septuagint,'  which  is  confirmatory  of  the  meaning 
I have  above  given.  T.  J.  Buckton. 

Brixton  Hill. 


Anquetil,  in  his  French  History  (iv.  161),  speak- 
ing of  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Basle,  says  that 
most  of  them  were  adopted  by  an  assembly  of 
notables  under  Charles  VII.,  “comme  loi  de 
I’etat,  sous  le  nom  de  Fragmatique  Sanction,  ap- 
pellation derivee  d’un  vieux  mot  pragma,  qui 
veut  dire  prononce,  sentence,  editF 

This  was  in  1438.  He  adds  in  a note,  that  the 
term  is  found  applied  to  an  edict  of  St.  Louis  as 
far  back  as  1268. 

It  seems  also  to  mean  not  simple  agreement, 
but  the  sanction  or  adoption  by  one  authority  of 
the  proceedings  of  another. 

It  seems  doubtful  if  the  worthy  annalist  knew 
that  pragma  is  a Greek  wor^,  meaning  rather 
wLat  we  call  transactions,  acts,  or  proceedings. 

Lyttelton. 

Hagley,  Stourbridge. 


Tobacco  and  Smoking  (3'-^^  S.  ix.  1.)  — Can 
any  reader  explain  the  equivoque  in  Shakespeare’s 
use  of  the  words  in  snuff?  — 

’twixt  his  finger  and  liis  thumb  he  held 

A pouncet-hox,  which  ever  and  anon 
He  gave  his  nose,  and  took’t  away  again ; 

Who,  therewith  angry  when  it  next  came  there. 

Took  it  in  snuff.” 

In  the  Midsummet'  Night's  Dream  (Act  V.), 
where  Moonshine  appears  with  his  lantern,  he 
says : — 


“ This  lanthorn  does  the  horned  moon  present. 
Myself  the  man  in  the  moon  doth  seem  to  be.” 
Upon  which  the  Duke  says  : — 

“ This  is  the  greatest  error  of  all  the  -rest : the  man 
should  be  put  into  the  lanthoi-n.  How  is  it  else  the  man 
in  the  moon  ? ” 

To  which  Demetrius  answers : — 

“ He  dares  not  come  there  for  the  candle  ; for  you  see 
it  is  already  in  snuff.” 

In  both  these  passages  the  words  in  muff  appear 
to  be  a piece  of  slang,  equivalent  to  in  dudgeon  or 
in  umbrage.  J.  C.  H. 

The  following  extract  is  from  Paul  Hentzner’s 
Visit  to  England,  in  August,  1598  ; — 

“ Utuntur  in  hisce  spectaculis  sicut  et  alibi,  ubicunq; 
locorum  sint  Angli,  herba  Xicotiana,  quam  Americano 
idiomate  Tobaca  nuncupant  (Pietum  alii  dicunt),  hoc 
modo  frequentissime : Fistulas  in  hunc  finem  ex  argilla 
factae,  orificio  posteriori,  dictam  herbam  probe  exiccatam, 
ita  ut  in  pulverem  facile  redigi  possit,  immittunt,  et  igne 
admoto  accendunt,  unde  fumus  ab  anterior!  parte  ore 
attrahitur,  qui  per  nares  rursum,  tanquam  per  infurni- 
bulum  exit,  et  phlegma  ac  capitis  defluxiones  magna 
copia  secum  educit.  Circumferentur  insuper  in  hisce 
theatris  varii  fructus  venales,  ut  poma,  pyra,  nuces  et  pro 
ratione  temporis  etiam  vinum  et  cerevisia.”  — Edition 
Noribergse,  1629,  p.  197. 

“ At  these  spectacles  (theatres),  and  everywhere  else, 
the  English  are  constantly  smoaking  tobacco  ; and  in 
this  manner  : they  have  pipes  on  purpose  made  of  clay, 
into  the  farther  end  of  which  they  put  the  herb,  so  dry  that 
it  may  be  rubbed  into  powder ; and  putting  fire  to  it,  they 
draw  the  smoak  into  their  mouths,  which  they  puff  out 
again  through  their  nostrils,  like  funnels,  along  with  it 
plenty  of  phlegm  and  defluxion  from  the  head.  In  these 
theatres  fruits,  such  as  apples,  pears,  and  nuts,  according 
to  the  season,  are  carried  about  to  be  sold,  as  well  as  ale 
and  wine.” — Walpole’s  Translation,  edit.  1797,  p.  30. 

G.  S. 

Piccadilly  (3''*^  S.  ix.  176.)  — In  the  last  few 
numbers  of  “ N.  & Q,,”  mention  lias  been  made 
of  various  “ Piccadillys  ” in  England.  I found 
one  the  other  day  in  a map  of  Lahcasbire,  about 
eight  miles  north  of  Bolton,  on  the  west  side  of 
Darwen  Moor,  which  moor  is  represented  as  high 
ground  on  the  map  in  question.  H.  T.  C. 

Me.  Lyons  (3’''^  S.  ix.  139.)  — The  following 
work  may  be  added  to  the  list  of  this  gentleman’s 
productions : — 

“ Fancy-Logy  : a Discourse  on  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Necessity  of  Human  Actions,  proving  it  to  be  a Fana- 
ticism. Treated  in  a Manner  wholly  New.  To  which  is 
added  some  Heads,  by  way  of  Instruction  for  a Design’d 
Lecture  of  Eational  Moralitj'-  and  Keligion ; attempting 
a compleat  System,  deduc’d  from  a Consideration  of  Man 
in  the  State  of  Nature.  In  which  is  shew’d  That  enforc- 
ing Things  for  Eeligion  against  Universal  Reason,  is  not 
consistent  with  British  Liberties  and  British  Understand^ 
ing.  By  J.  Lyons,  author  of  the  Infallibility  of  Human 
Judgment.  London  : Printed  and  sold  by  J.  Purser,  the 
corner  of  Dogwell  Court,  in  White-Fryars ; and  by  the 
Booksellers  and  Pamphletsellers  in  London  and  Westmin- 
ster. 8vo,  1730,  pp.  104.” 

William  Bates. 

Birmingham. 
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Daughtee  : Daftek  (3’'^  S.  ix.  247.)  — The 
illustrations  from  provincial  pronunciation  ” asked 
for  by  Aeistakches  can  be  plentifully  furnished 
from  the  Cleveland  dialect.  Without  special  re- 
ference to  my  notes  I mention  the  following : 
Slaughter,  slafter;  plough,  pleuf,  pleeaf  (0.  N. 
'plog^  Mod.  Dan.  ;plov) ; bough,  bufe  ; 0.  E.  gruch, 
in  the  Psalter  grudge — grudge  if  they  be  not 
satisfied  ” — gruff ; through,  thruff* : a thruff  (1)  a 
stone  in  building  which  goes  from  one  side  of  the 
wall  through  to  the  other,  a bond  stone  j (2)  a 
monument  in  a churchyard,  from  covering  the 
whole  width  of  the  grave  j sough,  sulfj  slough, 
sluff*,  the  skins  of  gooseberries  and  so  forth  are 
so-called;  0.  N.  argr^  lazy,  cowardly,  El.  ar/, 
afraid,  reluctant.  This  list  might  be  quadrupled 
or  quintupled  by  half  an  hour’s  search  among 
my  papers.  I will  only  add,  however,  that,  as  will 
be  seen  above,  “ the  German  or  Saxon  origin  ” is 
not  greatly  involved.  J.  C.  A. 

Goats  in’  Stables,  etc.  (3’^'^  S.  ix.  118.)  — 
Earmers  have,  or  perhaps  had,  a notion  that  goats 
were  wholesome  about  cows  and  horses,  as  the 
strong  smell  of  the  animal  kept  off"  infection.  I 
do  not  think  there  was  any  reference  to  the  scape 
goat.  P.  P. 

Hood’s  Month  of  Novembee”  (3"*^  S.  ix. 
240.)  — There  is  yet  another  poem  by  Hood  than 
that  mentioned  in  the  editorial  note,  viz.  Ode  for 
the  Ninth  of  November,”  beginning  — 

«OLud!  OLud!  OLud! 

I mean,  of  course,  that  venerable  town. 
Mention’d  in  stories  of  renown, 

Built  formerly  of  mud,”  &c. — 

published  in  The  Comic  Annual  for  1832,  pp.  136 — 
142.  But  I fancy  that  neither  of  these  poems  is 
that  asked  for  by  Poetastee,  and  that  he  is  in 
search  of  the  following  No  ” poem  on  November 
by  Thomas  Hood : — 

“No  sun,  no  moon  ! 

No  morn,  no  noon — 

No  dawn,  no  dusk,  no  proper  time  of  day — 

No  sky,  no  earthly  view — 

No  distance  looking  blue. 

No  road,  no  street,  no  t’other  sideThe  way — 

No  end  to  any  row — 

No  indications  where  the  crescents  go — 

No  top  to  any  steeple. 

No  recognitions  of  familiar  people — 

No  courtesies  for  showing  ’em — 

No  knowing  ’em. 

No  tr-i  veiling  at  all,  no  locomotion — 

No  inklmg  of  the  way,  no  notion. 

No  go  by  land  or  ocean  — 

No  mail,  no  post — 

No  news  from  any  foreign  coast. 

No  park,  no  ring,  no  afternoon  gentility  : 

No  company,  no  nobility. 

No  warmth,  no  cheeifulness — no  healthful  ease, 

No  comfortable  feel  in  any  member — 

No  shade,  no  shine,  no  butterflies,  no  bees. 

No  fruits,  no  flowers,  no  leaves,  no  birds — 

No — vember  ! ” 


To  this  note  I would  append  a query.  Have 
Hood’s  lines  on  Landseer’s  picture,  Laying  down 
the  Law,”  beginning  — 

“ A Poodle,  judge-like,  with  emphatic  paw. 
Dogmatically  laying  down  the  law,”  &c. — 

been  published  in  any  of  the  collected  editions  of 
his  poems  ? Oxjthbeet  Bede. 

Poetastee  more  probably  refers  to  the  lines 
beginning. ‘‘No  sun,  no  moon,”  and  ending  “ No — 
vember,”  which  appeared  as  a monody  in  the 
Saturday  Magazine  many  years  ago;  and  which 
are  assigned  to  Hood  in  a curious  volume,  The 
ITumorous  Poetry  of  the  English  Language^  by 
J.  Parton,  New  York,  1857.  I cannot  find  the 
lines  in  Hood’s  Poems,  the  Poems  of  Wit  and 
Humour,  nor  the  Whims  and  Oddities;  but  I 
believe  I have  seen  them  in  some  edition  of 
Hood’s  Poems.  Este. 

OuTLiEES  (3*‘‘^  S.  ix.  238.) — I think  your  corre- 
spondent will  find  that  by  this  term  is  meant 
those  soldiers  who,  as  an  indulgence  for  want  of 
room,  were  allowed  to  sleep  out  (lie  out)  of  the 
barrack  or  public  quarters  provided  for  the  regi- 
ment. H.  Eishwick. 

Honey  used  instead  of  Shgae  (3’"^’  S.  ix.  235.) 
On  this  subject  Mr.  Paley  has  a short  note  in  his 
edition  of  Ovid’s  Fasti,  book  iii.  v.  735.  He  says : 

“ The  use  of  honey  in  offerings  is  very  ancient.  The 
Greeks  had  their  /aeX'iKprjTov  (Horn.  Od.  xi.  27 ; Soph. 
(Ed.  Col.  481),  and  their  neKiTrovTra  ; and  it  is  easy  to 
perceive  that  it  would  naturally  be  joined  with  milk,  oil, 
wine,  and  flour,  as  one  of  the  bountiful  gifts  of  mother 
earth  to  primitive  man.  The  Komans  also  drank  wine 
mixed  with  honey.  Georg,  iv.  102  ; Hor.  Sat.  ir.  2.  15  : 
‘ nisi  Hymettia  mella  Falerno  Ne  biberis  diluta.’  They 
offered  to  Ceres  wine  mixed  with  honey  and  milk : Georg. 
I.  344.  We  should  remember  that  before  the  knowledge 
of  the  ’sugar-cane,  honey  was  the  only  material  which 
could  be  employed  for  sweetening  either  food  or  drink. 
This  is  indeed  so  obvious,  that  we  may  be  allowed  to 
wonder  at  the  clumsy  stories  introduced,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  example  [the  first  discovery  of  honey  by 
Bacchus],  to  account  for  the  usage  as  originating  in  some 
special  event.” 

I may  add  that  tbe  prominence  given  to  bees 
and  their  produce  in  Virgil’s  Georgies  (one  whole 
book,  out  of  four  devoted  to  agricultural  matters, 
being  monopolized  by  them),  is  referable  to  the 
same  cause.  Let  us  consider  what  roe  should  do 
now  without  sugar,  G.  R.  K. 

Legend  of  St.  Nicholas  (3’’^  S.  ix.  30,  123.) 
It  may  not  be  known  to  some  of  your  readers, 
that  throughout  Catholic  Continental  Europe,  St. 
Nicholas  is  the  patron  saint  of  children,  his  feast 
being  celebrated  on  the  6th  December.  In  Brus- 
sels a custom  exists  in  connection  with  it  that 
quaintly  bears  out  the  legend  to  which  Me.  Dixon 
refers.  Eor  a week  before  the  fete,  celebrated 
with  much  mirth,  and  occasionally  some  little 
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malice,  by  high  and  low,  children  and  adults,  every 
confectioner’s  window  in  this  capital  is  lined  with 
regiments  of  bishops  modelled  in  chocolate.  These 
little  dusky  effigies  are  about  half  a foot  high,  and 
are  perfectly  solid  in  construction.  They  repre- 
sent St.  Nicholas  exactly  as  he  appears  in  the 
Heui'es  Anne  de  Bretagne.  He  wears  the  mitre 
and  all  the  episcopal  robes ; in  his  right  hand  he 
bears  the  crosier,  and  with  the  left,  the  three  fin- 
gers extended,  he  blesses  two  or  three  little  chil- 
dren, who  are  rudely  represented  as  rising  from  a 
pail  or  tub  at  his  feet — the  whole  being  in  one 
block. 

Presents  to  children  are  universally  given  on 
this  day,  but  no  child  is  entitled  to  feel  satisfied, 
however  rich  his  cadeau,  unless  accompanied  by 
his  St.  Nicholas ; ” nor  can  he  or  she  have  a right 
to  complain  who,  if  they  be  given  nothing  else,  are 
presented  with  their  chocolate  bishop. 

Me.  Dixon’s  interesting  legend  has  thrown  light 
upon  a subject  thus  treated,  hitherto  sorely  per- 
plexing to  even  the  English  Catholic  mind,  unless 
viewed  as  allegorical.  L. 

Brussels. 

Jolly  as  Sandboys”  (3’^'*  S.  ix.  278.)  — Per- 
mit me  to  inform  E.  K.  that  I once  heard  a very 
eminent  physician  affirm,  that  this  expression  pro- 
bably originated  in  the  fact,  that  a gravelly  or 
sandy  soil  has  at  all  times  a salutary  and  nerve- 
bracing effect  on  those  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to 
reside  upon  it  j whence  it  may  be  inferred  that  the 
occupation  of  such  labourers  as  dig  and  delve  all 
day  long,  not  only  in  the  open  air,  but  also  among 
the  sand  and  gravel  pits,  must  be  peculiarly 
healthful  and  exhilarating. 

B.  Blundell,  E.S.A. 

Sandboy  ” is  the  vulgar  name  of  a small  in- 
sect which  may  be  seen  in  the  loose  sand  so  com- 
mon on  the  seashore.  This  insect  hops  and  leaps 
in  a manner  strongly  suggestive  of  jollity,  and 
hence  I imagine  the  simile  arises. 

Chakles  F.  S.  WaPvEen. 

^ ScDOMBEEG  FAMILY  (3>-d  S.  ix.  239.)  — Wil- 
liam the  Third’s  friend  and  general,  Frederick  de 
Schomberg,  was  created  Baron  Teyes  and  Earl  of 
Brentford,  Marquess  of  Harwich  and  Duke  of 
Schomberg,  9th  March,  1689,  with  remainder  to 
his  third  son  Charles  de  Schomberg  and  his  issue 
male  ; failing  which,  to  his  second  son  Meinhardt 
de  Schomberg  and  his  issue  male ; remainder  to 
the  heirs  male  of  the  said  Frederick  de  Schomberg. 
Charles,  the  second  duke,  died  without  issue  in 
1693,  from  wounds  received  in  the  battle  of  Mar- 
saglia.  Meinhardt,  who  succeeded  his  brother 
under  the  above-named  limitations,  died  without 
male  issue  in  1719,  when  his  titles  are  believed  to 
have  become  extinct.  This  is  not,  however,  quite 
certain.  There  was  an  elder  brother,  Frederick, 
to  whom  the  title  would  have  descended  on  the 


death  of  the  third  duke ; but  of  whom,  strange  to 
say,  nothing  whatever  is  known,  except  that  he 
was  living  at  Bingau  in  Geissenheim  ” in  Ger- 
many in  1715.  It  has  been  suggested  with  gi'eat 
probability,  that  the  place  above  indicated  is  Geis- 
senheim in  the  Pheingau.  (Nicolas,  Historic 
Peerage.,  edit.  Courthope,  suh.  tit.)  The  arms  of 
the  ducal  family  of  Schomberg  were.  Argent,  an 
iuescutcheon  sable ; over  all,  an  escarbuncle  or. 

Mr.  Alexander  Keith  Johnston’s  Dictionary  of 
Geography  gives  three  places  in  Germany  called 
Schomberg,  from  any  of  which  the  family  may 
have  taken  the  name  and  title.  It  is  probable 
that  it  did  take  it  from  some  village  in  Holland  or 
North  Germany,  the  name  of  which  is  not  re- 
corded in  ordinary  books  of  reference. 

I shall  be  glad  of  information  or  reference  to 
authorities  concerning  the  ancestors  of  Frederick 
de  Schomberg.  Edwaed  Peacocb:. 

Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 

Maeia  Countess  Maeshal  (3’"'^  S.  ix.  67, 248.) 
It  may  be  a question  whether  Thomas  of  Brother- 
ton  was  ever  actually  created  Earl  Marshal ; but 
the  following  extracts  are  sufficient  to  prove  that 
both  his  wives  were  styled  Countess  Marshal  ” 
in  their  own  day : — 

“ I will  that  prayers  be  said  for  me,  and  for  Alice  de 
Henault,  Countess  Marshal.”  (Will  of  Sir  Walter 
Manny,  Test.  Vetusta,  i.  86.) 

“And  I will  also  that  my  said  wife  [Margaret  of  Bro- 
thertonl  have  all  the  goods  which  I purchased  of  my 
Lord  Segrave  and  the  Countess  Marshal.”  _ (lb.) 

“ Wm  de  tfarlee,  p manus  Johis  de  Cobhm  fitComitisse 
Mareschal.”  (Issue  Roll,  Pasch.  33  Ed.  III.) 

“ Johis  de  Cobham,  fit  Comitisse  Marescall.”  (Ih. 
Mich.  41  Ed.  III.) 

“ Guillimote  de  Boloigne,  nup  vni’  domicellar"  carSe 
Marie  nup  Comitisse  Marescait.”  (Ib.  Mich.  51  Ed.  III.) 

Heementeude. 

Becords  give  the  information  for  which  Me.  Ro- 
BEETSON  asks  respecting  Thomas  Brotherton  and 
Maria  his  wife. 

In  the  deed  dated  at  Framlingham  in  35  Edw. 
HI.,  by  which  John  de  Cobham  granted  lands  to 
his  mother,  he  styles  himself  ‘^  filium  dominge 
Mariae  de  Breuse  Comitissce  Norf’  et  MaresedW 
Angliae.”  (Cott.  Jul.  C.  vii.  174.) 

The  bond  given  in  23  Edw.  HI.  (Cott.  ihidi), 
commences : “ Sachent  toutez  gentz,  q’  nos  Marie 
Comtesse  de  Norf’  et  Maresch  d’Angl.” 

A grant  of  lands  in  38  Edw.  HI.  to  John  de 
Cobham  (Pot.  Pat.)  calls  him  filio  Marios  nuper 
Comitissoe  Marescai.”  And  the  grant  in  39  Edw. 
HI.  to  Alice  Peryers,  of  the  Manor  of  Aldington, 
adds  quodfuit  Marioe  quondam  Comitissoe  Mare- 
scatt  amitoe  Regis.”  {Rot.  Pat.)  By  a deed  in 
22  Edw.  HI.  {Cart.  Harl.  83,  D.  44),  John  de 
Breouse  ^^conferme  a Marie  Coimtesse  de  Norf’  et 
Mareschal  Dengt  manoir  de  Boyton.” 

In  9 Edw.  H.  the  office  of  Marshal  of  England 
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that  I attended  the  service  on  Easter  Day,  1856, 
in  the  Patriarchal  Church  of  St.  George  at  Con- 
stantinople, on  v^hich  occasion  the  Patriarch  and 
ten  Metropolitans  were  present  in  pontificali- 
bus.’’  The  homophorion  of  the  patriarch  alone 
was  white,  the  others  varying  in  colour,  being  red, 
yellow,  and  purple.  Both  ends  are  brought  for- 
ward in  front,  one  being  hung  over  the  left  arm, 
somewhat  in  the  form  of  a maniple.  I may  add 
that,  in  a picture  of  St.  Nicholas  of  Myra,  bought 
by  me  from  a Zouave,  who,  I am  afraid,  stole  it 
from  a church  in  Sebastopol,  the  homophorion  is 
red,  bordered  with  gold ; the  crosses  on  it  are  black, 
with  the  spear  and  sponge  of  hyssop  placed  saltire- 
wise  over  them.  F.  D.  H. 

Old  Enigmatical  Puzzle  S.  ix.  78,  182, 
267.)  — The  singer  first  intended  was,  doubtless, 
the  very  popular  vocalist,  Mrs.  Bland,  who  from 
her  first  appearance  in  childhood  as  Miss  Boman- 
zini,  to  the  time  of  her  quitting  the  stage  about 
the  end  of  the  second  decade  of  the  present  cen- 
tury (a  period  of  about  forty  years),  was  in  such 
high  favour  with  the  public  as  to  well  deserve  the 
appellation  of  famous.”  Many  old  persons  still 
speak  with  fondness  of  her  performance  of  Beda  in 
Blue  Beard  (to  Bannister’s  Shacabac),  and  of  her 
singing  the  ballad,  I have  a silent  sorrow  here  ” 
in  The  Stranger.  She  was  the  sister-in-law  of 
Mrs.  Jordan,  and  the  mother  of  Charles  Bland,  the 
original  singer  of  Oberon  in  Weber’s  opera  of  that 
name,  and  of  James  Bland,  well-remembered  as 
an  admirable  actor  in  burlesque.  The  other  singer 
alluded  to  vfas,  unquestionably,  Thomas — fami- 
liarly called  Tommy” — Lowe.  A.  A.  is  mis- 
taken in  calling  him  the  original  Harapha  in 
Handel’s  Samson.  Harapha  was  originally  played 
by  Beinhold,  the  bass  singer.  Lowe,  who  had  a 
tenor  voice,  sustained  the  minor  characters  (now 
usually  omitted  in  performance)  of  a Priest  of 
Dagonand  an  Israelitish  Man.  Handel,  however, 
occasionally  intrusted  him  with  more  important 
parts  j he  was  the  original  singer  of  Zadok  in 
Solomon,  and  of  Joshua  in  the  oratorio  so  named. 
Besides  this,  he  had  the  distinction  of  being  the 
performer  of  Amiens  in  As  you  Like  It,  from 
whose  lips  Arne’s  beautiful  music  to  the  songs 
Under  the  Greenwood  Tree,”  and  Blow,  blow, 
thou  Winter’s  Wind,”  first  fell  on  the  ears  of  the 
delighted  public.  Lowe  was  at  one  time  lessee 
of  Marylebone  Gardens,  but  his  management  was 
not  prosperous,  and  at  last,  in  his  age,  when  his 
vocal  powers  had  become  much  impaired,  he  was 
reduced  to  accept  engagements  at  Finch’s  Grotto 
Garden  and  similar  places.  W.  H.  Husk. 

Acts-Apostles  as  a Name  (S’'^  S.  ix.  287.) 
F.  C.  H.  is  quite  right  in  what  he  says  as  to 
ridiculous  Christian  names.  I cannot  agree  with 
him,  however,  on  his  condemnation  of  those  taken 
from  the  non-Christian  world.  The  names  of  half 


the  saints  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum  have  been  borne 
by  Pagans,  or  attributed  to  divinities.  Julian, 
Dionysius,  and  Hellen  belong  to  the  old  religion 
as  much  as  to  the  new.  There  was  a time  when 
these  had  not  become  Christian  names  by  habit. 
It  is  by  no  means  clear  why  it  should  be  held  to 
be  wrong  for  a parent  of  the  present  day  to  stray 
beyond  the  church’s  Kalendar  in  search  of  a 
name,  any  more  than  it  was  for  his  predecessors 
in  the  faith  a thousand  years  ago. 

People  have  strange  vagaries  sometimes  about 
names.  I once  knew  a man,  a squire  or  squireling, 
in  an  eastern  shire,  who,  having  a son  to  be  bap- 
tized, declared  his  intention  of  calling  him  Julian 
Oliver^  upon  which  a semi-clerical  friend  seri- 
ously remonstrated  with  him  on  the  ground  that 
he  was  about  to  name  his  boy  after  the  two  worst 
men  in  history — Julian  the  Apostate,  and  Oliver 
Cromwell.  The  squireling  was  probably  not  a dis- 
ciple either  of  the  late  Mr.  Gibbon  or  the  present 
Mr.  Carlyle ; but  he  held  other  views  with  regard 
to  the  two  persons  in  question,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  pressure  from  without,  Julian  Oliver  is  the 
name  of  the  lad.  A.  0.  V.  P. 

Hyde  Family  (S’"^  S.  ix.  217.)  — Pedigrees  of 
the  descendants  of  Bernard  Hyde  may  be  found  in 
Nichols’s  Leicestershire,  iii.  109,  and  Blore’s  Rut- 
land, 60.  John  Hyde,  who  died  unmarried  in 
1740  (vide  Nichols),  by  his  will  dated  March  27, 
1738,  bequeathed  3000^.  to  his  children  — John 
Hj^de,  otherwise  Payne,  Humphrey  Hyde,  other- 
wise Payne,  and  Savilla  Hyde,  otherwise  Payne. 
Savilla  married,  in  1745,  Thomas  Rowe  of  the 
Strand,  Hardwareman.  John  Hyde,  otherwise 
Payne,  may  have  been  the  citizen  and  ironmonger 
of  1778 ; at  all  events,  his  sister  married  an  iron- 
monger by  trade.  Jos.  Phillips. 

Stamford. 

Chantries  (3’‘‘^  S.  ix.  238.) — See  Cambridge 
Antiquarian  Society’s  Repoids,  8vo  Series,  No.  VI. 
“Notes  on  Chantries”  by  E.  Yentris;  Fuller’s 
Church  History,  b.  vi.  and  Fosbroke’s  Encyclo. 
of  Antiquities.  ' Junta  Tuerim. 

Nebuchadnezzar  (3’’^  S.  ix.  236.) — The  opinion 
of  some  commentators,  mentioned  in  the  marginal 
note  of  the  Douay  Version  on  Dan.  iv.  34,  re- 
specting the  truth  of  this  king’s  conversion,  is 
maintained  by  Cornelius  a Lapide  (in  loc.),  who 
names  in  support  of  it  “Joseph.  Dorotheus  in 
Synopsi,  Epiphan.  in  Vita  Danielis,  Lyranus,  Car- 
thus.,  Theodor.,  S.  Augustinus,  Epid,.  122,”  but 
gives  no  further  references.  The  Synopsis  is  a 
spurious  work. 

On  the  whole,  there  seems  very  little  on  which 
to  base  an  opinion  in  this  matter ; but  as  the  king, 
in  the  decree  which  he  made  after  his  recovery, 
still  calls  Bel  his  god  (iv.  5),  it  is  probable  that 
while  he  acknowledged  the  true  God,  he  did  not 
forsake  his  other  gods.  F* 
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Fiest  Pehs-ciples  (3''*^  S.  viii.  499  j ix.  46,  89, 
223.) — Every  science  possesses  certain  established 
theorems,  which  serve  as  starting  points  from 
which  to  set  out  for  the  proof  of  other  truths ; 
and,  therefore,  as  being  chief  truths  or  beginnings 
of  arguments,  are  called  its  principles.  But  these 
principles  have  been  derived  from  other  preceding 
truths,  and  so  on  ,*  until  tracing  back  we  arrive, 
in  an  exact  science,  to  some  fundamental  ideas, 
expressed  in  axioms  and  definitions,  which  have 
been  drawn  immediately  from  the  primary  con- 
ception of  its  subject  matter  in  the  mind — and 
these  are  its  first  principles.  Some  sciences  have 
no  first  principles,  e.  g.  meteorology,  whose  laws 
are  empirical,  not  fundamental.  In  geometry  we 
might  say  that  the  definition,  and  such  axioms  as 
are  geometric  in  Euclid,  are  its  first  principles ; 
and  the  propositions  of  Euclid,  we  might  call  its 
secondary  principles;  and  modern  geometry  of 
anharmonic  ratios,  &c.,  its  tertiary  principles,  and 
so  on.  It  is  evident  that  in  ordinary  demonstra- 
tions it  would  be  most  tedious,  and  indeed  im- 
possible, to  recur  on  all  occasions  to  first  principles 
and  take  nothing  else  for  granted.  To  work  for 
instance  a sum  in  arithmetic,  we  might  take  the 
Rule  of  Three  as  our  principle,  and  produce  a 
simple  result ; but  it  would  fill  a volume  to  prove 
it  from  the  first  principles  of  number  alone. 

When  Me.  Bxjckton  says  that  Newton’s  great 
work  should  rather  have  been  called  Principium, 
he  mistakes  its  nature.  The  one  principle  of 
gravitation  established  in  it,  is  not  a first  prin- 
ciple of  it  at  all.  In  the  geometric  portion  of  it, 
the  first  principles  are  the  axioms  of  ultimate 
ratios : in  the  dynamical  part,  they  are  the  axioms 
of  force  and  motion.  Gravitation  is  a principle 
deduced  from  these.  F.  A. 


Quotations  Wanted  (3’^'i  S.  ix.  257.)  — H.  C. 
(2)^wni  find  the  q^uotation  from  the  Fairy  Queen, 


E.  8.  T.  T.  (1)  will  find  Omnia  siperdas,”  &c. 
in  Claudian,  JDe  Cons.  Mall.  Theod.,  v.  3. 

Inquieee  (6)  will  find  the  account  of  the  Iliad 
in  a nutshell  in  Wanley’s  Wonders,  11,  3,  vol.  i. 
p.  160,  ed.  1806.  Edw.  Maeshall. 


“ They  that  on  glorious  ancestors  enlarge, 

Produce  their  debt  instead  of  their  discharge.” 

Young,  Love  of  Fame,  1st  Satire. 

H.  Fishwick. 

J.  0.  S.  must  be  thinking  of  the  line  from  Gold- 
smith’s Traveller: — 

“ But  Winter  lingering  chills  the  lap  of  May.” 

Jatdee. 

^ CoLLAE  OF  SS.  (3^^  S.  ix.  23,  206.)  —1  do  not 
give  an  opinion  on  the  origin  of  the  collar  of  SS., 
but  it  is  represented  at  an  earlier  period  in  a form 
very  different  from  that  noted  by  J.  F.  S.  (ant^ 
P-  206).  In  the  Lansdowne  MS.  874,  is  a draw- 
ing o£  two  windows  in  Old  St.  Paul’s,  directly 


over  agaynst  the  tombe  of  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke 
of  Lancaster.”  These  windows  are  filled  with 
heraldic  glass.  In  one  is  the  shield  of  England 
and  France,  encircled  by  the  garter  ; in  the  other 
that  of  J ohn  of  Gaunt,  encircled  by  a collar  of 
SS.  corresponding  with  the  garter,  except  that 
the  two  ends  are  not  joined.  The  collar  is  sable 
charged  with  five  S’s  or,  at  regular  distances. 

A.  P. 

Eael  of  Deewentwatee  and  Aueoea  Boee- 
ALis  (3'^^  S.  ix.  154,  267.)  — The  Northern  Lights 
may  very  likely  have  appeared  ^^with  peculiar 
brilliancy  ” on  the  eve  of  Lord  Derwentwater’s 
execution,  according  to  the  popular  tradition  (W. 
J.  F.,  p.  268) ; but  that  they  were  7iever  before 
seen,  as  the  old  woman  told  the  Rev.  Johnson 
Bailt  (p.  154),  and  the  working  mason  remarked 
to  Me.  Wing  (p.  268),  is  a position  to  which, 
although  it  be  confirmed  by  Raymond’s  History 
of  England,  I must  demur. 

In  1685,  on  the  night  on  which  Monmouth  at- 
tacked the  king’s  forces  at  Sedgemoor,  the  moon 
was  at  the  full,  and  the  northern  streamers  were 
shining  brilliantly.”  My  authority  is  Macaulay 
(vol.  ii.  p.  186,  small  edition),  who  gives  in  sup- 
port— Narrative  of  an  Officer  of  the  Horse  Guards 
in  Ketinet,  ed.  1719,  iii.  432 ; MS.  Journal  of  the 
Western  Rebellion,  by  Mr.  Edward  Bummer; 
and  Bryden’s  Hind  and  Pajither,  Part  li.,  from 
which  he  quotes  : — 

“ Such  were  the  pleasing  triumphs  of  the  sky 
For  James’s  late  nocturnal  victory. 

The  pledge  of  his  almighty  patron’s  love. 

The  fireworks  which  his  angels  made  above. 

I saw  myself  the  lambent  easy  light 
Gild  the  brown  horror  and  dispel  the  night. 

The  messenger  with  speed  the  tidings  bore 
News  which  three  labouring  nations  did  restore ; 

But  heaven’s  own  Nuntius  was  arrived  before.” 

R.  W.  C. 

Hotspue  (3’’'^  S.  ix.  279.) — Y'our  correspondent, 
who  desires  to  know  the  first  recorded  instance 
of  the  famous  Sir  Henry  Percy  being  styled  Hot- 
spur, may  be  aided  by  the  following  references : — 
Capgrave,  the  contemporary  of  Hotspur,  writes 
thus,  ad  ami.  1387 : The  King  sent  thider 
(Caleys)  Herry  Percy  the  younger,  whom  the 
Scottis  clepid  Herry  Hatspere  ” (Capgrave,  Chroni). 
Walsingham  (ii.  144)  also  says : — 

“ Scotos  quiescere  compulit  et  sua  alacri  inquietudine 
multitotiens  fatigavit,  ob  quam  causam  illomm  lingua 
ipsum  Henricum  Hatspere  vocaverunt  quod  ‘ calidum 
calcar  ’ sonat.” 

F.  H.  Aenold,  M.A. 

Chichester. 

Reading  Lamps  (3’^^  S.  ix.  196.) — I have  now 
for  some  few  years  used  such  a lamp  as  K.  R.  C. 
seems  to  require ; and  by  so  doing,  I consider  I 
have  saved  myself  from  partial  if  not  total  blind- 
ness. I procured  mine  at  Miller’s  in  Piccadilly, 
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but  I should  think  similar  lamps  might  be  ob- 
tained at  other  good  shops.  It  is  something  on 
the  principle  of  a common  Argand  lamp  ; but  the 
wicks,  instead  of  being  round  and  in  one  piece, 
are  flat  and  hard,  and  of  these  four  are  placed  in 
a groove,  so  as  to  form  an  imperfect  circle.  The 
shade  is  glass,  being  opaque,  white  inside,  and 
green  outside.  The  usual  vegetable  oil  is  used 
with  it,  and  it  is  the  most  economical  light  I have 
ever  had.  It  casts  a Kembrandt-like  shade,  and 
I can  highly  recommend  it  to  K.  R.  C. 

F.  J.  G.  W. 

Precedence  (3’’^  S.  ix.  278.) — A Rural  Dean 
takes  precedence  of  the  ordinary  clergy.  An 
Honorary  Canon  ranks  next  to  the  Canons  (3  & 4 
Victoria,  c.  113) ; consequently,  he  is  a step  in 
advance  of  the  Rural  Dean.  S.  L. 

Mother-in-Law  (3’'^  S.  ix.  247.) — It  is  a very 
usual  thing  for  the  lower  orders  in  Devonshire  to 
call  a step-mother  a mother-in-law ; but  I have 
always  set  this  down  to  mere  ignorance,  they  not 
recognising  the  distinction.  And  they  term  a 
widower,  a widow-man.”  P.  Hutchinson. 

Note  for  Spanish  Scholars  (3’'^  S.  ix.  136, 
206,  307.) — I had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  at  din- 
ner some  twenty  years  ago,  the  late  J.  G.  Lock- 
hart, and  a distinguished  cavalry  officer,  who  had 
served  in  most  of  the  Peninsular  campaigns.  Our 
host  produced,  as  a great  treat,  a bottle  of  Peru- 
vian brandy,  which  had  been  presented  to  him. 
On  tasting  it  the  general  pronounced  it  to  be  vile 
aguardiente.  Lockhart  replied,  that  it  had  a 
tooth  in  it,”  and  afterwards  explained  that  it  was 
common  in  Spain  to  play  upon  the  words  aguar- 
diente and  acquadiente,  reminding  us  at  the  same 
time  of  the  analogy  of  the  latter  with  our  own 
expression,  toothsome.  George  Vere  Irving. 

Was  Prince  Charles  Edward  Stuart  ever 
IN  Sheffield?  (3’''^  S.  ix.  271.) — He  seems  to 
have  passed  through  the  town  during  his  retreat 
from  Derby,  1746 : — 

‘‘  The  advance  of  the  rebels  on  Sheffield  had  no  other 
effect  than  to  produce  a temporary  panic.”  — History  of 
Hallamshire,  by  Joseph  Hunter,  F.S.A.,  p.  124. 

B.  Blundell,  F.S.A. 

Stocking-Feet  (3’-‘^  S.  ix.  118)  is  so  familiar  a 
phrase  to  me  that,  but  for  N.  & Q.,”  I should 
not  have  known  it  was  provincial.  But  when  a 
younger  sister  marries  first,  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land it  is  jocularly  said  to  the  elder  ones,  “Ah, 
now  you  will  have  to  dance  in  your  stocking-feet.” 
I have  even  heard  of  the  elder  ones  doing  it  in 
playful  bravado.  What  can  be  the  origin  of  this  ? 
Had  it  any  connection  with  the  old  shoe  which 
used  to  be  kicked  off  after  the  bride  ? P.  P. 


Mantle,  Veil,  and  Ring  (3'''^  S.  ix.  218.) — 
The  position  of  a vowess  (Deo  dedicata)  was 
esteemed  an  honourable  one.  Perhaps  the  vow 
made  by  the  Countess  of  Richmond,  mother  of 
Henry  VIL,  may  throw  some  light  on  A.  E.  L.’s 
inquiry,  though  in  her  case  her  husband  was 
living.  The  countess  is  represented  in  Lodge’s 
Portraits,  and  more  clearly  in  the  print  of  her  in 
Miss  Halstead’s  Life,  in  a white  veil,  a black  dress 
and  mantle,  and  several  rings.  P.  P. 

“Never  a Barrel  the  Better  Herring” 
(3’’'^  S.  ix.  85.) — Mr.  A.  Challsteth  is  no  doubt 
right  in  his  interpretation  of  this  phrase ; at  least 
his  is  the  sense  in  which  it  was  understood  by 
Robert  Burton.  Democritus  Junior  to  the  Reader, 
{Anatomy  of  Melancholy^  p.  46,  ed.  1660),  says  : 

“ Begin  then  where  you  will,  go  backward  or  forward, 
choose  out  of  the  whole  pack,  wink  and  choose,  you  shall 
find  them  all  alike,  never  a barrel  better  herring.’’^ 

J.  Henry  Shorthouse. 

Whipping  of  Grown-up  Daughters  (3’’^  S. 
ix.51.)  In  answer  to  your  correspondent  H.  Y.  S. 
I give  the  following  statement,  compiled  from  the 
numbers  of  The  Quern  and  Ladies''  Newspaper  for 
January  of  this  year.  In  fashionable  schools  in 
London  and  Bath,  young  ladies  of  seventeen  and 
eighteen,  even  for  such  oflences  as  laughing  at  blun- 
ders made  by  their  teachers,  “ have  the  clothing 
entirely  removed  from  the  lower  part  of  their 
bodies,  are  laid  across  a desk,  or  the  knee  of  the 
lady  superintendant,  and  severely  birched.”  This 
punishment,  which  is  sometimes  inflicted  before 
the  rest  of  the  scholars,  is  approved  of  by  the 
mothers,  who  sometimes  themselves  administer  it 
even  to  older  girls.  K*  R« 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

Legends  of  Iceland  (Collected  by  Jon.  Arnasori),  translated 
by  George  E.  J.  Powell  and  Eirikr  Magnusson.  Second 
Series.  With  Notes  and  Introductory  Essay.  (Long- 
man.) 

This  is  a work  of  great  interest  to  all  students  and 
lovers  of  Folk  Lore ; and  that  these  form  a nunierous  body 
in  this  country  is  obvious  from  the  fact,  that  it  is  owing 
to  the  generous  welcome  accorded  by  them  to  the  First 
Series  of  this  collection  that  the  editors  have  been  en- 
couraged to  commit  the  present  continuation  of  it  to  the 
press.  As  this  contains  their  final  selection  from  Mr.  Ar- 
nason’s  work,  the  editors  have  introduced  it  by  an  Essay, 
in  which  they  take  a general  and  comprehensive  view  of 
the  popular  fancy  of  Iceland.  This,  which  will  be  read 
with  considerable  interest,  is  followed  by  Stories  of  God 
and  the  Evil  One,  many  of  which  are  strongly  charac- 
teristic of  the  simple  piety,  by  unreflecting  people  mis- 
taken for  irreverence,  of  the  Icelandic  mind.  Stories  of 
Paradise  and  Hell,  and  of  Divine  Punishment  follow. 
Then  we  have  a few  Historical  Legends,  and  some  Stones 
of  Outlaws ; and  a Series  of  Tales,  and  Comic  Stones,  and 
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a Chapter  on  Superstitions,  complete  a volume  which 
abounds  in  passages  which  throw  great  light  upon  the 
Folk  Lore  of  England. 

Beethoven^ s Letters  (1790 — 1826),  from  the  Collectioji  of 
JDr.  Ludwig  Nohl.  Also  his  Letters  to  the  Archduke 
Rudolph,  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Olmutz,  K.  W.,  from 
the  Collection  of  Dr.  Ludwig  Ritter  von  Kbchel.  Trans- 
lated by  Lady  Wallace.  In  Tico  Volumes.  (Longman.) 
The  admirers  of  Beethoven — and  what  lovers  of  sweet 
sounds  are  not  admirers  of  that  great  master  of  his  art, 
second  only  in  grandeur  (if  indeed  he  is  second  to  him)  to 
the  immortal  Handel  — are  under  great  obligations  to 
Lady  Wallace  for  the  care  and  trouble  she  has  bestowed 
upon  this  collection  of  his  Letters.  Her  original  intention, 
of  translating  those  which  Dr.  Xohl  had  been  so  long 
busied  in  gathering  together,  has  been  amended  in  a very 
important  respect  by  the  addition  of  the  series  of  letters 
which  Beethoven  addressed  to  his  illustrious  friend  and 
patron  the  Archduke  Eudolph,  Cardinal  Archbishop  of 
Olmutz,  which  are  incorporated  in  their  proper  place  in 
the  Chronological  Series.  A new  and  interesting  portrait 
of  Beethoven  completes  a book,  in  which  the  man  and  the 
musician  are  self-portrayed  in  a striking  and  remarkable 
manner.  The  compiler  of  the  Index  has  committed  a 
curious  mistake  in  speaking  of  the  venerable  Sir  George 
Smart,  one  of  the  warmest  of  Beethoven’s  English  friends 
and  admirers,  as  “ music  publisher  in  London.”  Sir 
George  was  for  years  the  leading  “ conductor  ” in  Lon- 
don ; and  in  that  capacity  acquired  a moderate  fortune, 
and  the  esteem  and  regard  of  the  whole  musical  world. 

Lays  of  the  English  Cavaliers.  By  John  J.  Daniel,  Per- 
petual Curate  of  Langle}^  Fitzurse,  Wilts.  (Parker.) 

In  a handsomely  printed  volume,  the  Eev.  John  J. 
Daniel  presents  us  with  one-aud-twenty  Lays  commemo- 
rative of  the  doings  and  sufferings  of  the  English  Cava- 
liers j in  which  his  admiration  of  their  courage,  and  the 
cause  in  which  they  suffered,  finds  utterance.  There  is 
considerable  pathos  in  man}’-  of  the  Lays,  and  a strong 
poetic  feeling  runs  through  them  all. 

An  Index  to^  the  Pedigrees  contained  in  the  Printed  He- 
ralds' Visitations.  By  George  W.  Marshall,  LL.M.,  of 
the  Middle  Temple.  (Hardwicke.) 

What  Mr.  Sims  has  done  for  the  MS.  Visitations  pre- 
served in  the  British  Museum,  Mr.  Marshall  has  here 
undertaken  for  such  of  these  Visitations  as  have  been 
printed.  The  importance  of  the  pedigrees  taken  by  the 
Heralds  at  their  official  visitations  can  scarcely  be  over- 
estimated ; and  it  is  obvious  therefore  that  an  Index  to 
the  Families  to  be  found  in  such  of  those  official  docu- 
ments as  have  been  committed  to  the  press,  is  a work 
which  all  genealogists  will  be  glad  to  possess. 

Rivington's  Ecclesiastical  Year-Book  for  1865.  (Riving- 
ton.)  ^ ^ 

_ A collection  of  statistical  and  miscellaneous  informa- 
tion for  the  u.se  of  the  clerg}^  and  laity  of  the  Church  of 
England,  which  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  be  very  accept- 
able. A sketch  of  Memorabilia  on  the  principal  matters 
connected  with  the  Church  during  1865,  is  followed  by 
Notices  of  the  Proceedings  of  Convocation  of  the  two  Pro- 
vinces and  of  the  Church  Congress  ; Church  Statistics  of 
Ordinations,  Confirmations,  Church  Buildings,  the  Church  ! 
Societies  and  their  Work,  furnish  the  next  division.  A 
resiime  of  the  Religious  Literature  of  the  Year,  and  an 
Obituary  of  eminent  Churchmen,  bring  to  a close  a 
volume  destined,  we  have  no  doubt,  to  be  the  first  of  a 
valuable  Annual  Series. 

History  of  Kent.— We  congratulate  the  Men  of  Kent 
^^■‘\^K€:ntish  Men  on  the  prospect  of  now  having  a 
l^ocai  History  every  way  worthy  of  their  county.  The 


priceless  materials  for  that  purpose  collected  by  the  late 
Mr.  Streatfield  of  Charts  Edge  have  been  nobly  bestowed 
on  the  county  by  his  widow,  and  are  to  be  incorporated 
in  a new  edition  of  Hasted,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Charles  Roberts  of  the  Public  Record  Office,  whose 
archaeological  skill,  attainments,  and  industry,  afford 
ample  security  for  the  manner  in  which  he  will  execute 
the  work  entrusted  to  him.  That  nothing  may  be  want- 
ing to  make  the  work  complete,  the  valuable  collections 
of  the  Rev.  L.  B.  Larking  of  Ryarsh,  for  years  the  friend 
and  coadjutor  of  Mr.  Streatfield,  have  been  wdth  equal 
liberality  placed  by  that  accomplished  scholar  at  the  dis- 
posal of  "his  native  county. 


The  Contemporaries  and  Successors  of  Holdbin.  Although  we 
have  this  week  enlarged  “ N.  & Q.”  to  thirty-two  pages,  we  are  compelled 
to  postpone  until  next  Saturday  Mr.  J.  G.  NichoVs  interesting  paper 
upon  this  subject. 

R.  S.  will  find  the  origin  of  the  See  ofSodor  and  Man  explainedin  our' 
2nd  S.  iii.  129. 

The  Eolliad — L.  will  find  Lists  of  the  Authors  in  our  2nd  S.  ii.  43 
114.242,373,  439;  iii.  129,276,333-4;  xii.471. 

A.  P.  W.  Marshal  Comte  Harwpe  died  on  May  26, 18.55.  He  was 
an  old  soldier  of  the  Empire,  and  received  his  baton  from  the  Prince  Pre- 
sident in  1851. 

Septimus  Piesse.  The  Botanic  Garden,  Dublin,  1790,  is  by  Dr.  Dar- 
win. Part  II.  was  first  published  anonymously  at  Lichiield  in  1789,  4to. 

J.  There  is  no  account  of  the  ghost  of  a murdered  Bishop  at  Great 
Soling  Hall  in  Essex,  in  any  of  the  histories  of  that  county. 

“ Notes  & Queries”  is  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 


Cure  of  cough,  chest,  and  bronchial  disorders,  by  Dr.  Locock’s  Pul- 
monic Wafers — From  Mr.  Mallett,  Angel  Inn,  Acle,  near  Yarmouth, 
April  2,  1866:  “ For  upwards  of  four  years  I suffered  from  a very  bad 
cough  and  soreness  of  the  chest.  I was  frequently  unable  to  turn  my- 
self in  bed,  but  the  Wafers  never  failed  in  affording  me  almost  instant 
relief.”— Dr.  Locock's  Wafers  cure  asthma,  consumption,  coughs,  and 
all  disorders  of  the  breath,  throat,  and  lungs,  and  have  a pleasant 
taste.  Price  Is.  lid,  and  2s.  9<i.  per  box.  Sold  by  all  Medicine  Ven- 
dors. 


QWEDENBORG’S  FOUR  LEADING  DOC- 

O TRINES  OF  THE  NEW  CHURCH,  signified  by  the  New 
Jerusalem  in  the  Revelation  ; being  those  respecting  (1)  The  Lord; 
(2)  The  Sacred  Scripture  ; (3)  Faith  ; and  (4)  Life;  with  an  Intro- 
ductory Preface,  and  an  Account  of  the  Author.  In  One  Vol.  8vo 
demy,  3s. 

Each  of  these  Doctrines  may  be  had  separately,  viz.  The  Lord,  Is.  ; 
Sacred  Scripture,  Is. ; Faith,  4d. ; Life,  6d. 

(1)  Asserts  and  proves  the  Sole  Divinity  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
(2)  Shows  what  Inspiration  is,  and  that  the  Bible  is  Divinely  Inspired. 

C.  P.  ALVEY,  36,  Bloomsbury  Street,  Loudon,  W.C. 


Royal  Octavo,  650  pages,  steel  and  wood  Engravings,  price  24s. 
THE  LIFE,  TIMES,  AND  SCIENTIFIC  LABOURS  OF  THE 
SECOND 

MARaUIS  OF  WORCESTER. 

With  Reprint  of  and  Commentary  on  his  “ Century  of  Inventions  ” 
(1663). 

By  HENRY  DIRCKS,  Esq.,  C.E.,  &c., 

Author  of  ” Memoir  of  Samuel  Hartlib,”  “ Worcesteriana,”  &c.,  &c. 
London;  B.  QUARITCH,  15,  Piccadilly,  W. 


BOOK  BUYERS.— A New  Catalogue  of  a 

X VALUABLE  COLLECTION  of  SECOND-HAND  BOOKS,  in- 
cluding many  that  are  Curious  and  Rare,  is  now  ready.  Sent  by  post 
on  receiot  of  a stamp.  THOMAS  BEET,  15,  Conduit  Street,  Bond 
Street,  London,  W.  Libraries  purchased.  Valuations  made  for  Pro- 
bate Duty. 


TO  BOOK  BUYERS. — Nattali  & Bond’s  new 

CATALOGUE  (80  pp.  crown  8vo),  comprising  a Selection  of 
Valuable  Books  from  the  Libraries  of  the  late  Rev.  S.  Prince,  the  late 
Bishop  of  Chester,  the  late  W.  N,  Lettsom,  Esq.,  and  other  sources,  is 
now  ready.  Post  free  for  four  stamps. 

NATTALI  & BOND,  23,  Bedford  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


The  prettiest  gift  for  a LADY  is  one  of 

JONES’S  GOLD  LEVERS,  at  IIZ.  11s.  For  a GENTLEMAN 
one  at  loZ.  10s.  Rewarded  at  the  International  Exhibition  for  “Cheap- 
ness of  Production.  ’ ’ 

Manufactory,  338,  Strand,  opposite  Somerset  House. 
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8vo,  cloth,  with  156  Woodcuts  and  Three  Plates,  15s., 

PEEHISTORIC  TIMES.  As  Illustrated  by 

Ancient  Remains,  and  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  Modern 
Savages.  By  SIR  JOHN  LUBBOCK,  BA.RT.,  F.R.S.,  President  of 
the  Ethnological  Society,  Vice-President  Linn.  Soc.,  &c.,  &c. 

“It  teems  with  information  on  everything  that  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered bearing  on  the  early  history  of  our  race,  and  Is  written  in  so 
clear  and  agreeable  a manner,  that  it  is  sure  both  to  gratify  and  instruct 
every  class  of  readers,”— iJeacZer. 

“ Those  who  desire  a compact  and  careful  review  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject, well  illustrated,  will  find  it  in  this  volume.”— At/ienoewm. 


^HE  CONSERVATIVE  LAND  SOCIETY.— 

JL  The  Fourteenth  Year.  The  taking  of  Land  is  entirely  optional. 
Persons  may  invest  large  or  small  Sums,  receiving  Interest  thereon,  and 
may  elect  to  be  either  Depositors  or  Shareholders.  Prospectuses  eisplana- 
tory  of  the  different  Departments  will  be  sent  free  of  charge.  Present 
rate  of  Interest  bl.  per  cent,  per  annum  on  Shares,  and  il.  per  cent,  per 
annum  on  Deposits,  with  facility  of  Prompt  Withdrawal. 

X.  y^ARLES  LEWIS  GRUNEISEN,  Secretary. 
Offices:  33, Norfolk  Street,  Strand, London,  W.C. 


For  sale. — The  First  Seventeen  Volumes  of  the 

ILLUSTRATED  NEWS,  complete,  and  in  good  condition. 
Price  U. 


“A  work  of  more  than  usual  interest,  in  which  Mr.  Lubbock  has 
dealt  with  a very  difficult  subject  in  the  most  scientific,  but  at  the  same 
time  in  the  most  alluring  manner.”— ^mes. 

“ There  is  not  an  idle  page  in  the  volume,  nor  one  than  can  be 
skipped.  . . . We  can  speak  of  the  value  of  the  work  as  a whole, 
with  unqualified  praise.”— AS'fandard. 


WILLIAMS  & NORGATE,  London  and  Edinburgh. 


Crown  8 VO,  cloth,  price  10s.  &d. 

The  KORAN.  Translated  from  the  Arabic,  with 

Introduction,  Notes,  and  Index.  The  Suras  arranged  in  Chrono- 
logical Order  by  the  REV.  J.  M.  ROD  WELL,  M.  A.,  Rector  of  Ethel- 
burga,  Bishopsgate. 

“ Mr.  Rodwell  has  done  more  than  has  ever  yet  been  done  to  enable 
the  mere  English  reader  to  understand  the  way  in  which  the  Koran 
grew  into  existence.  . . . It  is  very  convenient  to  have  the  date  of 
its  several  parts,  and  this  Mr.  Rodwell  has  performed  for  English 
readers.”— /Satarc?«2/  Eeview. 


Address,  J.  HEAD,  Bookseller,  6,  Hanover  Street,  Long  Acre,  W.C. 


Paper  and  Envelopes. 

'THE  PUBLIC  SUPPLIED  AT  WHOLESALE 

PRICES  and  CARRIAGE  PAID  to  the  Country  on  all  oiders 
exceeding  20s. 

Good  Cream-laid  Note,  2s.,  3s„  and  4s.  per  ream. 

Super  Thick  Cream  Note,  is.  6d.  and  7s.  per  ream. 

Super  Thick  Blue  Note,  3s.  6d.,  4s.  6d.,  and  5s.  6d.  per  ream. 

Outsides  Hand-made  Foolscap,  8s.  6c?,  per  ream. 

Patent  Straw  Note,  2s.  6d.  per  ream. 

Manuscript  Paper  (letter  size),  ruled  or  plain,  4s.  6c7.  per  ream. 
Sermon  Paper  (various  sizes),  ruled  or  plain,  4s.,  5s.,  and  6s.  per  ream. 
Cream  or  Blue  Envelopes,  4s.  6o?.,  6s.  6c?.,  and  7s.  6c?.  per  1000. 

The  “ Temple  ” Envelope,  new  shape,  high  inner  flap.  Is.  per  100. 
Polished  Steel  Crest  Dies,  engraved  by  the  first  Artists,  from  5s.; 
Monogram,  two  letters,  from  6s.  6c?.  ; Ditto,  three  letters,  from  8s.  6(i. ; 
Address  Dies,  from  4s.  6c?,  Preliminary  Pencil  Sketch,  Is.  each. 
Colour  Stamping  (Relief),  reduced  to  Is.  per  100. 

PARTRIDGE  & COOPER, 

(Late  PARTRIDGE  & COZENS),  Manufacturing  Stationers, 

192,  Fleet  Street,  Comer  of  Chancery  Lane. 

Illustrated  Price  List  Post  Free. 


“ We  recommend  Mr.  Rodwell’s  edition  of  the  Koran  as  the  best  yet 
issued.  It  is  alike  interesting  and  instructive,  iUustrated  with  erudite 
and  suggestive  notes.”— Zo?2c?o>i  Review. 


WILLIAMS  & NORGATE,  London  and  Edinburgh. 


Price  12s., royal  8vo, bound  in  cloth, 

T A.  BENGELII  GNOMON  NOVI  TEST  A - 

tj  • MENTI : in  quo  ex  nativa  verborum  vi  simplicitas,  profunditas, 
conoinnitas,  salubritas  sensuum  coelestinm  indicantur.  Edit.  III.  per 
filium  superstitem  E.  BENGEL  quondam  curata,  Quinto  recusa  adju- 
vante  J.  STEUDEL. 

“ Bengel’s  invaluable  work— a work  which  manifests  the  profoimdest 
and  most  intimate  knowledge  of  Scripture,  and  which,  if  we  examine 
it  with  care,  will  often  be  found  to  condense  more  matter  into  a line 
than  can  be  extracted  from  pages  of  other  writers."— Archdeacon  Hare^ 


WILLIAMS  & NORGATE,  London  and  Edinburgh. 


Price  10s.  6c?.  8vo,  cloth  boards, 

The  PHILOLOGICAL  ESSAYS  of  the  late  Rev. 

RICHARD  GARNETT,  of  the  British  Museum.  Edited,  with  a 
Memoir,  by  His  Sox. 

Contents:  — Memoir  — English  Lexicography  — English  Dialects— 
Prichard  on  the  Celtic  Languages— Antiquarian  Club-books  — Lan- 
guages and  Dialects  of  the  British  Islands— Piets  and  Gael  with  other 
Tribes  of  Great  Britain— Augment  in  Sanscrit  and  Greek— Origin  and 
Import  of  the  Genitive  Case— Derivation  of  Words  from  Pronominal 
and  Prepositional  Roots— Initial  Letter-changes  in  the  Indo-European 
Languages,  &c.  &c. 


Price  5s.,  8vo,  cloth  (published  at  10s.  6c?.) 

PHILOLOGICAL,  ETHNOGRAPHICAL,  and 

other  ESSAYS,  by  R.  G.  LATHAM,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c. 


Price  4s.  8vo,  cloth  (published  at  7s.  6cf.) 

THE  ETHNOLOGICAL  and  LINGUISTIC 

ESSAYS  of  the  late  JAMES  KENNEDY,  formerly  H.B.M.  Judge  at 
-the  Havana.  Edited  by  C.  M.  KEN]S;EDY,  B.A. 


OWEET  OPOPONAX,  PIESSE  and  LUBIN’S 

O new  perfume.  Thus  I wave  my  perfumed  ’kerchief,  where  un- 
rivalled odours  dwell,  now  the  subtile  essence  spreading  folds  us  like 
an  eastern  spell.  Sold  by  all  fashionable  druggists  and  perfumers. 
Price  2s.  6c?.— 2,  New  Bond  Street,  London. 


'lyJOTICE.  — In  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of 

_Ll  the  Trade,  Shippers,  and  the  Public  generally,  the  WHEELER 
& WILSON  Manufacturing  Company  have  opened  extensive  premises 
at_  43,  ST.  PAUL’S  CHURCHYARD,  in  addition  to  the  head  Esta- 
blishment in  Regent  Street,  for  the  Sale  of  their  unrivalled  LOCK- 
STITCH SEWING  MACHINES,  for  Family  and  Manufacturing 
purposes,  where  Purchasers  will  receive  all  necessary  information  and 
instruction  (Gratis)  in  the  use  of  the  Machine.  Price  from  9?.  up- 
wards. Illustrated  Prospectus  gratis  and  post  free. 

OFFICES  AND  SALE  ROOMS— 139,  Regent  Street,  W. 

CITY  BRANCH_43,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  E.C. 


Just  published  (Gratis), 

THE  GREAT  CRINOLINE  QUESTION  solved 

X by  Her  Majesty  THE  EMPRESS  OF  THE  FRENCH.  Ladies 
should  at  once  obtain  Gratis  of  their  Draper  or  Corset  Maker,  THOM- 
SON’S new  Illustration,  showing  the  veritable  “ MODE  DE  L’lMPE- 
RATRICE.” 


PANACEA  BRITANNICA  (Britain’s  Heal-all) : 

i a Vindication  of  Catholicism  on  Comprehensive  Principles,  By 
E.  W.  ATT  WOOD,  B.A.,  late  Curate  of  Shoreditch,  600  pages,  3s. 
BURNS ; DUFFY : London,  Dublin,  1866.  Preface  separately,  17 
pages,  Ic?. 


SERMONI  CONSONA  FACTA.— JENNER  & 

KNEWSTUB  (prior  to  enlarging  their  premises)  are  SELLING 
OFF  their  celebrated  STOCK  of  DRESSING  CASES,  Travelling 
Bags,  cutlery,  despatch  boxes,  albums,  photographs,  envelope  cases, 
jewellery,  elegancies  in  mounted  china,  or-moulu,  gold,  silver,  enamel, 
&c.  at  greatly  reduced  prices,  for  cash — JENNER  & KNEWSTUB, 
33,  St.  James’s  Street,  and  66,  Jermyn  Street. 


SAUCE.— LEA  AND  PERRINS’ 

WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE. 

This  delicious  condiment,  pronounced  by  Connoisseurs 
THE  ONLY  GOOD  SAUCE/’ 
is  prepared  solely  by  LEA  & PERRINS. 

The  public  are  respectfully  cautioned  against  worthless  imitations,  and 
should  see  that  LKA  & PERRINS’  Names  are  on  the  Wrapper,  Label, 
Bottle,  and  Stopper. 

ASK  FOR  LEA  AND  PERRINS’  SAUCE 

***  Sold  Wholesale  and  for  Export,  by  the  Fronrietnrs,  Worj^ster  ; 
MESSRS.  CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  MESSRS.  BARCT  aF  and 
SONS,  London,  &c.,  &c  ; and  by  Grocers  and  Oilmen  univ‘»‘Sally. 


WILLIAMS  & NORGATE,  14,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
London  ; and  20,  South  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh. 
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THE  CONTEMPORARIES  AND  SUCCESSORS  OF 
HOLBEIN. 

The  Special  Exhibition  of  National  Portraits, 
at  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  was  opened  to 
a private  view  on  Saturday  the  14th  of  April ; 
and  the  visitor  s were  presented  with  a Catalogue, 
formed  on  an  excellent  plan,  and  full  of  useful 
biographical  memoranda  as  well  as  careful  descrip- 
tions of  the  pictures.  It  can  readily  be  believed 
that  the  printing  was  finished  in  haste,  and  it  is 
therefore  unavoidably  impaired  by  a few  errors. 

It  is,  however,  particularly  unfortunate  that  in 
the  Preface,  or  ^‘Introductory  Notice”  (written 
by  Mr.  Samuel  Redgrave),  in  one  of  its  para- 
graphs, the  very  two  dates  upon  which  the  question 
under  discussion — the  date  of  Holbeins  death — 
turns,  have  in  this  first  impression  both  been 
misprinted.  Though  I have  no  doubt  that  this 
accident  will  have  been  remedied  before  the  pub- 
lication of  the  next  number  of  “N.  & Q.,”  yet  it 
may  not  be  wholly  unnecessary  to  point  it  out  to 
those  into  whose  hands  the  early  copies  have 
fallen.  The  passage  is  as  follows : — 

“ The  date  of  Holbein’s  death  has  become  an  important 
consideration  in  determining  by  whom  many  fine  por- 
traits of  this  period  were  painted.  It  had  been  almost 
universally  stated  to  have  taken  place  in  1 545  [ here  read 
1554],  when,  in  1862,  a will  was  discovered  which  is  con- 
cluded to  he  Holbein’s.  This  will  would  prove  his  death 
to  have  happened  in  1534  [6ere  read  1543],  a date  which 


has  been  supported  by  many  collateral  facts  very  learn- 
edly brought  to  bear  upon  the  question.” 

In  both  cases,  it  will  be  observed,  the  position 
of  the  figures  has  been  accidentally  reversed. 

I would  further  beg  permission  to  transcribe 
the  paragraphs  which  next  follow,  and  to  make  a 
brief  comment  upon  them  : — 

“ There  is  yet,  we  venture  to  think,  just  sufficient  ab- 
sence of  absolute  proof  of  the  identity  of  the  testator  with 
the  painter  to  allow  of  that  further  examination  of  a 
question  of  so  great  interest  which  the  present  collection 
very  opportunely  offers. 

“ The  distinguished  antiquaries  who  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  Holbein  died  eleven  years  earlier  than 
the  date  hitherto  accepted,  have  felt  the  difficulty  as  ta 
the  painters  to  whom  must  be  attributed  the  portraits  of 
the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  during  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI. : and  they  name,  chiefly  from  the 
household  books  of  the  former  sovereign,  some  painters,, 
also  mentioned  by  Walpole,  who  they  think  might  have 
been  the  painters  of  these  works,  and  whose  reputation 
has  been  merged  in  the  fame  of  Holbein.  But  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  show  that  these  were  mere  craftsmen, 
employed  in  painting  the  heraldic  devices  of  the  time, 
whose  art  had  nothing  in  common  with  the  art  of 
Holbein. 

“ Up  to  this  time  the  question  has  been  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  antiquary.  No  distinguished  painter  has 
expressed  any  opinion ; yet  it  is  one  on  which  the  artist 
is  well  qualified  to  judge.  He  would  hardly  admit  that 
it  is  possible  there  could  be  a second  Holbein,  and  his 
professional  knowledge  would  enable  him  to  trace  the 
technical  manner  of  painting,  and  the  characteristics 
which  constitute  the  originality  of  all  true  genius  ; and 
thus  determine,  with  as  much  certainty  as  rvith  regard  to^ 
handwriting,  whether  the  earlier  and  the  later  works 
which  have  been  usually  attributed  to  Holbein  are  the 
productions  of  the  same  mind  and  the  same  hand.’’^ 

The  writer,  it  seems,  would  rather  trust  to  the 
evidence  of  a master’s  .works  than  to  historical 
evidence  of  any  kind.  I would  not  in  the  least 
degree  disparage  or  undervalue  the  critical  skill 
which  enables  an  artist  or  connoisseur  to  pronounce 
judgment  in  such  cases.  Still  it  is  obvious  that 
no  works,  however  equal  to  the  known  produc- 
tions of  a master-hand,  can  prove  that  he  survived 
the  ascertained  date  of  his  decease.  They  could 
only  show  that  he  had  excellent  scholars  or  imi- 
tators, by  whom  his  style  was  perpetuated. 

But  there  is  another  alternative  to  which  in- 
credulous people  in  such  cases  may  have  resource.. 
It  is  that  the  master,  like  Wilkie  or  J.  W.  M- 
Turner,  at  a certain  period  materially  or  wholly 
changed  his  style.  And  this  conclusion  has  ac- 
tually occurred  in  regard  to  Holbein. 

I have  noticed  in  my  paper,  communicated  to 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  on  The  Contemporaries 
and  Successors  of  Hclhein,  that  a picture  of  Ilenr)^ 
VIII.  at  Warwick  Castle*  retained  the  name  of 

* This  picture  is  now  No.  99  at  Kensington.  The  dress 
is  a singular  frock-like  robe,  and  a staff  is  in  the  king’s 
I left  hand,  an  evident  token  of  his  latter  years.  No.  75, 
lent  by  the  Duke  of  Manchester,  is  a copy.  This  picture 
is  correctly  described  as  three-quarter  size  (as  No.  99),,. 
and  not  " half  length,”  as  No.  75. 
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Gerard  Horebout  (or  Hornebaud)  as  its  painter ; 
and  that  another  portrait  of  the  same  sovereign 
at  Luton  House  is  termed  in  the  Catalogue  of  the 
Manchester  Exhibition , 1857,  to  be  a ‘‘duplicate 
of  the  picture  at  Warwick,”  and  pronounced  by 
Dr.  Waagen  himself  to  resemble  greatly  that  at 
Warwick  Castle. 

Now,  in  describing  the  Warwick  picture  (in 
his  Treasures  of  Art  in  Great  Britain , iii.  215), 
Waagen  directly  terms  it  “a  transition  from  the 
second  to  the  third  manner  of  Holbein adding, 
however,  the  very  inconsistent  date,  that  it  might 
have  been  painted  “ about  1530,”  though  it  re- 
presents the  king  in  the  last  years  of  his  life. 
The  king,  it  will  be  remembered,  died  in  1547. 
It  is  therefore  evident,  to  my  mind,  that  these 
pictures  were  painted  after  Holbein’s  death  in 
1543  : and  why  should  they  not  be  the  T^ork  of 
Gerard  Hornebaud  ? or  else  of  Luke  Hornebaud, 
who  is  ascertained  to  have  been  retained  for 
several  years  in  the  service  of  Henry  VIII.  (for 
the  particulars  of  which  I must  refer  to  the 
Archceologia.  xxxix.  30),  and  who  died  in  the  year 
1544? 

Again,  in  noticing  a portrait  at  Somerley,  in 
Hampshire,  called  Lady  Jane  Grey,  Waagen  (in 
his  supplementary  volume)  speaks  of  its  exhibit- 
ing “ all  the  qualities  of  Holbein’s  later  period""  \ 
although  it  had  been  attributed  to  Luca  Penni. 
But  why  should  not  this  picture  really  be  a work 
of  Luca  Penni,  or  of  Bartholomeo  Penni,  who  is 
Lnown  to  have  been  employed  by  Henry  VHI. 
(see  ArchcBologia^  xxxix.  38),  and  not  of  Holbein  ? 

These,  I think,  are  not  the  only  places  in  which 
Dr.  Waagen  speaks  of  Holbein  having  painted  in 
a different  style  in  his  latter  years  j but  I would 
ask  the  connoisseurs,  is  not  such  a conclusion  per- 
fectly imaginary  ? If  the  style  of  his  undoubted 
works  is  clearly  ascertained,  why  should  works 
of  other  styles  be  attributed  to  him,  merely 
because  they  possess  excellence,  but  of  a different 
character  ? 

The  writer  of  the  Introductory  Notice  to  the 
South  Kensington  Catalogue  pronounces  in  con- 
demnation of  the  names  that  have  been  produced 
as  the  Contemporaries  and  Successors  of  Holbein, 
that  they  “were  mere  craftsmen,  employed  in 
painting  the  heraldic  devices  of  the  time,  whose 
art  had  nothing  in  common  with  the  art  of  Hol- 
bein.” The  painters  mentioned  in  the  household 
books  and  other  similar  records  are  the  three  suc- 
cessive Serjeant  Painters  to  Henry  VIH.  and  Ed- 
ward VI.,  John  Browne,  Andrew  Wright,  and 
Anthony  Toto.  The  last  is  known  to  have  been 
greatly  employed  at  the  palace  of  Nonesuch,  where 
his  works  were  much  admired.  But  allowing  that 
these,  and  Vincent  Volpe,  were  of  an  inferior 
class  as  artists,  that  description  does  not  include 
the  two  Hornebaudes,  nor  Ijuca  or  Bartolomeo 
Penni  ^ it  does  not  include  Johannes  Corvus,  nor 


Guillim  Stretes,  nor  Giralamo  da  Treviso,  nor 
Gerlachus  Fliccus. 

JOHANNES  COEVUS. 

The  portrait  of  Bishop  Fox  at  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Oxford,  is  signed  Johannes  Corvus,  Flan- 
drus,  faciehat.  It  appears  in  the  Special  Exhibi- 
tion at  South  Kensington  as  No.  46  j the  second 
portrait  of  Bishop  Fox  (No.  50),  belonging  to  Mr. 
Reginald  Cholmondeley,  being  derived  from  it. 

Another  picture  bearing  the  same  signature  was 
sold  at  Christie’s  (as  a Holbein')  on  the  28th  Jan. 
1860,  and  passed  into  the  possession  of  Sir  Henry 
Des  Voeux.  This  is  a portrait  of  Mary,  sister  to 
King  Henry  VHI.,  widow  of  the  French  King 
Louis  XII.,  and  wife  of  (ffiarles  Brandon,  Duke 
of  Suffolk.  (See  this  fully  described  by  Mr.  Scharf 
in  the  Archceologia,  vol.  xxxix.  p.  48.)  I may 
here  remark  that  it  is  a duplicate  of  this  pic- 
ture (belonging  to  the  Marquess  of  Hastings) 
which  appears  in  the  Special  Exhibition  as  No. 
26,  “ Isabel  Nevill,  Duchess  of  Clarence.”  (See  the 
notice  already  published  in  p.  313.) 

GIJILLIM  STEETES. 

Guillim  Stretes,  who  was  painter  to  King  Ed- 
ward VI.,  is  known  to  have  painted  that  Kin^  and 
the  poet  Earl  of  Surrey.  Two  of  his  portraits  of 
the  King  were  sent  to  English  ambassadors  abroad 
(Sir  Thomas  Hoby  and  Sir  John  Mason.)  The 
same  King’s  portrait,  attributed  to  Stretes,  was  in 
1819  at  Southam,  near  Cheltenham ; and  in  1857 
such  a picture  was  exhibited  at  Manchester,  of 
which  an  engraving  accompanies  the  Catalogue  of 
the  Archaeological  Institute’s  temporary  Museum 
at  Edinburgh. 

Mr.  Scharf  (Archceologia,  xxxix.  50),  says  of 
Guillim  Strete  or  Stretes,  that  — 

“ Failing  Holbein,  no  one  else  could  be  readily  supposed 
to  be  the  author  of  the  admirable  portraits  of  Edward 
VI.  at  Windsor  Castle  and  Petworth.  Both  they  and  the 
half-length  of  the  same  monarch  that  was  exhibited  at 
Manchester  in  1857  possess  a silvery  grey  and  soft  tone, 
which  renders  them  probably  the  work  of  one  and  the 
same  artist.” 

But  of  the  excellent  picture  of  the  Earl  of 
Surrey  at  Knole  (now  exhibited  at  South  Ken- 
sington, No.  121),  and  its  duplicate  at  Arundel 
Castle,  Mr.  Scharf  says  : — 

“ The  picture  reminds  me  very  much  of  good  Italian 
work,  and  upon  the  whole  I must  still  look  anxiously 
forward  for  something  more  conclusive  as  to  the  produc- 
tions of  Guillim  Strete.” — Ibid.  p.  51. 

The  Duke  of  Portland  possesses  a picture^  of 
Margaret  Wotton,  Marchioness  of  Dorset,  which 
was  exhibited  at  Manchester  in  1857,  and  which 
I have  suggested  (Archceologia,  xxxix.  44),  as 
being  very  probably  a production  of  this  painter. 

GIEOLAMO  DA  TEEVISO. 

To  this  master,  whose  chef  cToc-uvre,  an  altar- 
piece  painted  for  the  church  of  San  Domenico  at 
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Bologna,  is  now  in  our  National  Gallery,  Mr. 
Scharf  {ihid.  p,  54)  attributes  tbe  portrait  of  Sir 
Thomas  Gresham,  painted  in  1544,  — the  next 
year,  be  it  remarked,  following  Holbein’s  death. 
This  is  preserved  at  Gresham  College,  and  is  en- 
graved by  Vertue. 

GERLACHTJS  PLICCUS. 

Gerlachus  Fliccus,  or  Gerlin  Flick,  a German, 
was  the  painter  of  the  portrait  of  Archbishop  Cran- 
mer,  now  in  the  British  Museum.  It  is  signed 
Gerlacus  Fliccus,  Gei'inanus,  faciehat,  and  was 
painted  in  1546,  three  years  after  Holbein’s  death. 
The  picture  in  the  Special  Exhibition,  No.  142, 
belonging  to  Captain  H.  Byng,  and  attributed  in 
the  Catalogue  to  Holbein,  is  a careful  copy  of  this 
picture,  including  all  its  curious  accessories  and 
inscriptions. 

This  painter  is  further  traced  in  England  in  the 
years  1547,  1551,  and  1552,  as  I have  shown  in 
detail  in  the  Archceoloyia,  vol.  xxxix.  p.  41.  He 
has  also  been  discussed  in  ‘‘  N.  & Q.,”  S.  i.  269, 
416,  417;  viii.  393. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  a somewhat  numerous 
list  of  his  works  may  be  collected. 

The  particulars,  of  which  I have  now  given  a 
brief  summary,  will  be  admitted  to  form  a nucleus 
of  evidence,  not  only  for  the  existence,  but  even 
for  the  identification,  of  painters  that  were  em- 
ployed in  England  between  the  death  of  Holbein, 
in  1543,  and  the  arrival  of  Sir  Anthonio  More ; 
and  if  so,  they  prove  that  ^Ghe  antiquaries”  have 
already  done  more  than  name  men  who  were 
“mere  craftsmen,  employed  in  painting  heraldic 
devices.” 

Some  of  the  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.,”  who  have 
not  seen  the  thirty-ninth  volume  of  ArcTxceologia, 
may  be  glad  if,  before  I conclude,  I show  them 
how  far  the  identity  of  the  testator  of  1543  with 
the  great  painter  is  supported  by  probabilities,  al- 
though the  writer  of  the  Introductory  Notice  to 
the  Portrait  Catalogue  maintains  that  those  pro- 
babilities still  stop  short  of  absolute  proof. 

1.  The  current  account  of  Holbein’s  death  was 
that  he  died  of  the  Plague  in  London  in  1554. 
The  will  shows  that  he  died  suddenly  in  London 
in  1543,  in  which  j^ear  a plague  was  also  preva- 
lent. 

2.  The  v.dll  is  that  of  a German. 

3.  He  is  described  as  “ servante  to  the  Kynges 
Majesty e,”  and  no  Holbein  but  the  painter  is 
known  to  have  answered  that  description  at  the 
period  in  question. 

4.  Various  particulars  of  the  will  itself  (as 
shown  by  Mr.  Franks  in  Archceolocjia,  xxxix.  13,) 
coincide  with  the  probable  relations  of  Hans  Hol- 
bein towards  other  persons. 

5.  Strype  had  been  told  that  Holbein  was  buried 
in  St.  Katharine  Creechurch.  The  will  styles 


him  as  of  the  next  parish,  St.  Andrew  Undershaft ; 
and  a subsidy  roll  of  1541  shows  him  then  resi- 
dent there,  rated  as  enjoying  xxx"  in  fee,  the 
exact  amount  of  the  salary  he  received  from  the 
king. 

6.  In  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  King’s 
Chamber,  35  Hen.  VIII.,  the  name  of  Holbein  does 
not  occur  in  the  quarter  ending  Christmas,  1543, 
though  in  previous  years  it  was  regularly  entered 
in  those  accounts. 

Having  carefully  worked  out  the  particulars 
now  enumerated,  Mr.  Franks  concludes  with  these 
remarks : — 

“ I trust  that  sufficient  evidence  has  been  brought  for- 
ward to  show  that  the  testator  of  the  will  discovered  bv 
Mr.  Black  coincides  with  Holbein  the  painter,  in  his 
name,  his  position,  his  probable  nationality,  his  neces- 
sitous circumstances,  his  associates,  his  residence,  and  the 
pestilential  season  in  which  he  died ; while,  by  shortening 
the  artist’s  career  by  eleven  years,  we  account  for  the 
omission  of  his  name  from  all  documents  between  1543 
and  1554,  and  for  the  paucit}^  and  mediocrity  of  the  works 
attributed  to  his  later  years.” — Archanologia,  xxxix.  18. 

So  conclusive,  to  my  mind,  does  this  sum  of 
historical  evidence  appear,  that  I am  convinced 
that  the  works  of  Hans  Holbein  terminate  with 
the  year  1543 ; and  that  whatever  excellence  in 
portraiture  is  of  a date  subsequent  to  that  year, 
and  much  indisputably  exists,  must  be  referred  to 
one  of  the  names  I have  before  recounted,  or  to 
some  other  not  even  yet  recovered. 

John  Gough  Nichols. 


“INKLE  AND  YARICO.” 

The  name  of  “ Mr.  Thomas  Inkle  of  London  ” 
will  go  down  to  all  time  as  that  of  a monster 
of  the  extreraest  perfidy  and  ingratitude.  His 
story  is  recorded  as  fact  in  Ligon’s  History  of 
Barhadoes,  folio,  1657 ; and  extracted  from  this, 
forms  the  subject  of  the  eleventh  number  of  The 
Spectator.  Upon  this  is  founded  the  touching 
opera  of  Inkle  and  Yarico,  by  George  Colman  the 
Younger,  which  doubtless  did  much  at  the  critical 
time  at  which  it  appeared  (1787)  to  stimulate 
public  feeling  against  the  horrors  of  slavery  and 
the  slave  trade.  It  must  not,  however,  be  forgot- 
ten that  the  happy  turn  which  tbe  dramatist  has 
pardonably  given  to  the  incidents  of  his  piece  was 
not,  unfortunately  for  human  nature,  based  upon 
facts ; and  thus  Inkle  cannot  be  removed  from 
his  gibbet  of  infamy.  But  here  he  is  not  alone ; I 
can  supply  him  with  a companion,  of  whose  name 
indeed  I am  ignorant,  but  who  was,  as  I am 
forced  to  infer,  also  English  by  birth,  if  not  by 
nature.  I quote  from  The  Travels  and  Voyages  of 
John  Mocquet  into  Asia,  the  East  and  Wed  Indies, 
^c.  Translated  from  the  French  by  Nath.  Pullen. 
London,  12mo,  1696.  Mocquet  travelled  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century,'  and  his  relation  was 
first  published,  Paris,  1617  : — 
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“ After  several  guns  for  salutation,  the  English  came 
on  board  our  ship,  feasting  our  English  pilot  and  five  or 
six  others  of  their  countrymen  which  we  had  in  our 
ship. 

“ Our  trumpeter  showed  me  their  pilot,  and  told  me  that 
he  some  years  before  being  in  an  English  vessel,  as  they 
were  upon  the  coasts  of  the  West  Indies,  towards  St.  John 
de  Love  (the  first  place  of  the  Indies  to  go  to  Mexico, 
where  the  Spaniards  are,  then  their  sworn  enemies),  a 
great  storm  overtook  them,  which  cast  them  upon  the 
coast,  where  they  were  all  lost  except  this  pilot,  who 
saved  himself  by  swimming  to  land,  carrying  with  him 
a little  sea-compass,  and  went  thus  wandering  about  to 
return  by  land  to  the  Newfound  countries  : Upon  that  he 
had  found  an  Indian  woman,  of  whom  he  was  enamoured, 
making  her  fine  promises  b}’’  signs,  that  he  would  marry 
her;  which  she  believed,  and  conducted  him  through 
these  desarts,  where  she  shewed  him  the  fruit  and  roots 
good  to  eat,  and  served  him  for  an  interpreter  amongst 
the  Indians  which  he  found,  she  telling  them  it  was  her 
husband.  After  having  been  thus  two  or  three  years 
continually  wandering  about,  and  that  for  above  800 
leagues,  without  anj^  other  comfort  but  this  woman  : At 
last  they  arrived  at  Newfoundland,  guiding  himself  by 
his  compass : They  had  a child  together ; and  found 
there  an  English  ship  a fishing : He  was  very  glad  to  see 
himself  escaped  from  so  many  dangers,  and  gave  these 
English  an  account  of  all  his  adventures  : They  took  him 
on  board  their  vessel  to  make  him  good  chear ; but  being 
ashamed  to  take  along  with  him  this  Indian  woman  thus 
naked,  he  left  her  on  land,  without  regarding  her  any 
more : But  she  seeing  herself  thus  forsaken  by  him 
whom  she  had  so  dearly  loved,  and  for  whose  sake  she 
had  abandoned  her  country  and  friends,  and  had  so  well 
guided  and  accompanied  him  through  such  places  where 
he  would,  without  her,  have  been  dead  a thousand  times : 
After  having  made  some  lamentations,  full  of  rage  and 
anger,  she  took  her  child,  and  tearing  it  into  two  pieces, 
she  cast  the  one  half  towards  him  into  the  sea,  as  if  she 
would  say,  that  belonged  to  him,  'and  was  his  part  of 
it ; and  the  other  she  carried  away  Avith  her,  returning 
back  to  the  mercy  of  fortune,  and  full  of  mourning  and 
discontent. 

“ The  seamen  who  took  this  pilot  into  their  boat,  seeing 
this  horrible  and  cruel  spectacle,  asked  him,  why  he  had 
left  this  woman  ; but  he  pretended  she  was  a savage,  and 
that  he  did  not  now  heed  her ; which  was  an  extream  ingra- 
titude and  wickedness  in  him : Hearing  this,  I could 
not  look  upon  him,  but  always  with  horrour  and  great 
detestation.” — Lib.  ii.  p.  124. 

It  will  be  seen  tbat^  in  tbis  case,  tbe  culminat- 
ing act  of  meanness  and  treachery — the  sale  of 
the  woman  and  her  offspring — is  wanting  to  com- 
plete the  parallel.  This,  however,  was  merely 
from  the  absence  of  opportunity.  In  other  respects 
there  is  little  to  choose  between  the  two  scoun- 
drels ; the  name  of  the  former  has  long  been  sy- 
nonymous with  infamy,  and  in  regarding  the 
conduct  of  the  latter,  the  reader  will  share  the 
indignation  expressed  by  honest  Mocquet. 

William  Bates. 

Birmingham. 

IRISH  LITERARY  PERIODICALS.^ 

The  Irish  Jurist.  Dublin,  1849.  8yo. 

An  imperfect  copy  in  the  British  Museumj  marked  in 
the  Catalogue  “ in  progress.” 

* Concluded  from  p.  318. 


The  Sunday  School  Teachefs  Magazine,  Dub- 
lin, 1849.  12mo.  Price  2d. 

Published  monthly  by  G.  Oldham,  Suffolk  Street.  A 
copy  in  the  British  Museum. 

Francis  Davis,  The  Belfastman’ s Journal.  Bel- 
fast, 1850.  8yo. 

In  British  Museum.  “Xo  more  published.” 

Ulster  Journal  of  Archceology . Belfast,  Arthur 
& Sons.  Bond.  j.  R.  Smith,  1851 — 1863,  small 
4to,  10  yols.,  lithographs,  continued  quarterly. 
Subscriptions  125.  per  annum. 

This  is  not  the  organ  of  any  particular  Society,  but  is 
conducted  by  James  Macadam,  Esq.,  Belfast,  on  his  own 
account. 

The  Irish  Quarterly  Fevieiv.  Dublin,  1851 — 60, 
8yo. 

Published  by  Kelly,  Grafton  Street.  An  able  and  well- 
conducted  periodical,  started  and  maintained  for  upwards 
of  nine  years  at  a great  expenditure  by  P.  Murray,  Esq. 
Commenced  March,  1851,  ended  October,  1860.  A copy 
in  the  British  Museum. 

Duffy"' s Fireside  Magazine.  Dublin,  1851.  4to. 

Commenced  in  January  and  ended  in  October,  1851. 
A copy  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  Catholic  Advocate ; or  Weekly  Fenny  Maga- 
zine. Dublin,  1851.  Royal  8vo. 

One  Xumber  all  published. 

The  Catholic  Guardian ; or  the  Christian  Family 
Library.  A new  periodical,  devoted  to  national 
and  religious  literature,  containing  upwards  of 
three  hundred  original  articles  by  the  most  emi- 
nent writers.  DuWin,  1852.  8yo. 

Published  by  Duffy,  Wellington  Quay.  Price  \d. 
pp.  16.  In  British  Museum.  Marked  in  the  Catalogue 
“ discontinued.”  No.  1,  February  1st,  and  No.  43,  No- 
vember 20  th,  1852. 

The  Catholic  Layman.  Dublin,  1852 — 54.  Price 

l5. 

In  British  Museum.  Marked  in  the  Catalogue  “ in 
progress.”  A polemical  periodical.  Commenced  its  un- 
successful career  Januaiy,  1852. 

The  Northern  Magazine.  Belfast,  1852.  8vo. 

In  British  Museum.  “ One  volume  only  published.” 

The  Exhibition  Expositor  and  Advertiser.  Dub- 
lin, 1853.  Folio. 

Twenty-five  numbers,  all  published,  in  British  Mu- 
seum. 

ColumkilVs  Warning  Voice  to  the  People  of  Ire- 
land. Dublin,  1854.  Royal  8yo. 

Two  numbers  all  published.  Priced  in  O’Daly’s  recent 
Catalogue,  2s. 

The  Kerry  Magazine.  Tralee,  1854 — 55. 

A Monthly  Journal  of  Antiquities,  Polite  Literature, 
Criticisms,  Poetr^q  &c.  Copied  from  O’Daly’s  Catalogue, 
No.  261,  where  three  odd  numbers  are  priced  Is.  ^d. 

The  Sanitary  and  Towns'  Improvement  Journal. 
Dublin,  1854 — 55.  8vo. 

Seven  numbers  only  published.  A copy  in  the  British 
Museum. 
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The  Female  Missionary  Intelligencer,  and  Re- 
cord of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Female  Education  in  China,  Africa,  and 
the  East.  Dublin,  1854 — 57.  12mo.  Second 
Series,  London,  1858,  &c.  12nio. 

A copy  in  British  Museum,  marked  “ in  progress.” 

The  Irish  Church  Journal.  Dublin,  1854.  8vo. 

Published  by  S.  Oldham,  Suffolk  Street.  In  British 
Museum,  Vol.  I.  [Vol.  ii.  edited  by  W.  Fitzgerald  and 
J.  G.  Abellhauser]  continued  as  the  United  Church 
Journal,  Dublin,  1856,  and  “no  more  published.” 

The  Monthlu  Journal  of  Progress.  Dublin, 

1854—55.  8vo. 

Edited  by  W.  H.  Sullivan.  A copy  in  the  British 
Museum,  marked  in  the  Catalogue  “ discontinued.”, 

The  Natural  Ilistory  Review,  ^c.  Dublin, 

London,  1854.  8vo. 

Conducted  by  A.  H.  Halliday,  W.  H.  Harvey,  S. 
Haughton,  A.  M.  Hogan,  and  E.  P.  Wright.  A copy  in 
British  Museum,  marked  “ in  progress.” 

The  New  Irish  Pulpit,  or  Gospel  Preacher. 
Dublin,  1854.  8vo. 

In  British  Museum,  Xo.  1 to  17  only. 

The  Catholic  University  Gazette.  Dublin,  1854. 
8vo. 

Published  by  Duffy,  and  next  by  Fowler,  price  Id. 
Started  under  the  auspices  of  Dr.  Xewman,  when  rector 
of  that  institution.  Commenced  1st  June,  1854. 

The  Delgany  Tracts.  Dublin,  1855.  8vo. 

Single  tracts  on  Religious  Controversy,  price  Id.  each. 
Published  by  Goodman,  Son,  & Nethercott,  Marlborough 
Street.  Four  numbers  are  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  Irish  Reporter.  A Journal  chiefly  devoted 
to  public  Information  on  Insurance,  Railway,  and 
Commercial  matters.  Dublin,  185G.  Folio. 

Eleven  numbers  only  published.  A copy  in  the  British 
Museum. 

Papers  on  Popular  Education.  Dublin,  1856. 
4to. 

Three  numbers  all  published.  A copy  in  the  British 
Museum. 

The  College  Magazine.  Dublin,  1857.  8yo. 

Commenced  October,  1857,  and  ended  March,  1858. 

The  Irish  Metropolitan  Magazine.  Dublin,  1857. 
8vo. 

A monthly  periodical,  published  by  Miliken.  Com- 
menced April,  1857,  and  ended  September,  1858.  A cop}' 
in  British  Museum. 

The  Celt.  A weekly  periodical  of  Irish  litera- 
rature.  Dublin,  1857—58.  8vo. 

Edited  by  a Committee  of  the  Celtic  Union,  and  pub- 
lished  by  O’Daly,  price  \d.  Commenced  in  August,  and 
ended  December,  1857 ; revived  in  March,  and  ended  in 
August,  1858. 

The  Dublin  Journal.  Dublin,  1858. 

Xo.  1 to  9,  all  published.  O’Daly’s  Catalogue. 

Agricultural  Review.  Dublin,  1858.  8vo. 
Commenced  March,  1858,  ended  December  same  year 


Published  by  T.  H.  Saunders,  Sackville  Street.  Price  Is. 
a number.  A copy  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  Irish  Literary  Advertiser.  Dublin,  1858. 
8vo. 

Thirteen  numbers,  all  published.  A copy  in  the  British 
Museum. 

The  Irish  Farm  List,  Land  Circular,  and  General 
Lnvestment  Register,  or  Real  Property  Advertiser. 
Dublin,  1858.  Folio. 

In  the  British  Museum,  marked  “ discontinued.” 

The  Harp,  or  Irish  Catholic  Magazine.  Cork, 
1859.  8vo. 

Edited  and  established  by  J.  McCann.  Commenced  in 
March,  1859,  ended  in  October  same  year.  Revived, 
with  title  altered  to  The  Irish  Harp,  a Monthly  Maga- 
zine of  Xational  and  General  Literature.  Commenced 
again  in  Dublin,  March,  1863,  ended  with  fourth  number 
February,  1864.  Only  eight  numbers  published. 

Ihe  Atlantis.  Dublin,  1859 — 61.  8vo.  4vols. 

N Register  of  Literature  and  Science,  conducted  by 
Membei'S  of  the  Catholic  University  of  Ireland.  O’Daly’s 
Catalogue.  Xo.  216.  (the  first  number  out  of  print), 
2^.  10s. 

The  Irish  Magazine.  Dublin,  1860.  Imp.  4to. 

Xo.  1 to  14,  all  published.  O’Daly’s  Catalogue,  Xo. 
255,  2s. 

Agatha.  A Magazine  of  Social  Reform  and 
General  Literature.  Dublin,  1861 — 2.  8vo. 

Published  by  T.  Robertson,  Grafton  Street,  price  2cf 
Commenced  in  October,  1861,  and  ended  in  June,  1862. 

The  Swords  Parish  Magazine.  1861.  4to. 

Some  excellent  articles  of  the  eminent  antiquarian 
scholar.  Rev.  Dr.  Reeves,  are  to  be  found  in  it.  Twelve 
monthly  numbers  were  published. 

The  Illustrated  Irish  Journal.  A Miscellany  of 
Amusement  and  Popular  Information,  by  the  most 
eminent  writers.  Dublin,  1861.  4to. 

Published  by  Duffy,  price  Id.  Commenced  9th  Sep- 
tember, 1861,  and  ended  17th  May,  1862. 

The  Gael.  A National  Weekly  Journal  of  Irish 
History,  Literature,  and  Art.  Dublin,  1861.  8vo. 

Commenced  June  1st,  and  ended  on  the  publication  of 
the  second  number,  June  8th,  1861. 

The  Irish  Voice.  Dublin,  1861.  Imp.  folio. 

A Political  Propagandist.  Xo.  1 of  vol.  i.  is  priced  in 
O’Daly’s  Catalogue  Is. 

The  Irish  Congregational  Magazine.  Dublin, 
1862. 

Published  by  Robertson,  Grafton  Street.  Commenced 
January,  1862,  and  ended  in  December,  1863. 

Dujfy's  Hibernian  Magazine.  A Monthly  J our- 
nal  of  Literature,  Science,  and  Art.  Dublin, 
1862—64.  8vo. 

Commenced  in  January,  1862,  ended  in  June,  1864. 

The  Omnibus  Magazine.  Dublin,  1862.  8vo. 

Published  by  Angus  Murray,  Eustace  Street.  Com- 
menced June,  i862,  and  ended  December  same  year. 
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The  Operative,  Devoted  to  the  classes  con- 
nected with  the  constructive  and  decorative  arts. 
Dublin,  1862.  Folio. 

A copy  in  the  British  Museum,  marked  “ in  progress.” 

The  New  Review;  political,  philosophical,  and 
literary.  Dublin,  1868.  8vo. 

Only  two  volumes  published.  In  British  Museum. 

The  National  Magazine.  A Quarterly  Period!  cal, 
published  by  Hodges  & Smith,  Grafton  Street, 
Dublin,  1863. 

This  journal,  of  Conservative  politics,  commenced  in 
May  and  ended  in  December,  1863.  It  extended  to  two 
volumes. 

Irish  Ecclesiastical  Record.  Dublin,  1864.  8vo. 

Copied  from  O’Daly’s  Catalogue. 

Weekly  School-hook  Cabinet,  Dublin,  no  date. 
12mo. 

O’Daly’s  Catalogue. 

Irish  Literary  Inquirer^  or  Notes  on  Authors, 
Books,  and  Printing  in  Ireland,  Biographical  and 
Bibliographical.  Conducted  by  John  Power  (for- 
merly of  Belle-vue,  Youghal).  London,  1865. 
8vo. 

A Series  of  Eight  Numbers,  of  which  four  are  already 
published  by  J.  C.  Hotten,  Piccadilly,  price  2rf.  per  num- 
ber. Though  printed  and  published  in  London,  it  is  en- 
tirely devoted  to  Irish  Literature  and  Bibliography. 

This  list  concludes  the  chronological  Catalogue 
of  Irish  Literary  Periodical  Publications,  as  far  as  I 
have  had  the  means  of  making  it.  Perhaps  some 
of  them  should  be  classed  as  political,  rather  than 
literary  publications,  whilst  others  scarcely  de- 
serve to  be  admitted  into  the  list  at  all.  Many 
are  doubtless  omitted  here,  and  others  wrongly 
described  in  the  notes  appended  ; still,  as  the  first 
attempt  that  I know  of  to  make  such  a list,  it 
may,  I trust,  be  acceptable  and  useful  to  the 
curious  in  collecting  this  class  of  publications. 

To  the  kindness  of  friends  I am  indebted  for 
some  corrections  and  additions ; and  in  a future 
number  of  N.  & Q..’’  I hope,  with  further  assist- 
ance, to  give  them. 

To  those  who  have  made  classified  lists  on  any 
given  subject,  we  make  no  apology  for  our  short- 
comings, as  they  must  be  aware  of  the  diffi- 
culty. To  those  who  have  never  made  the  at- 
tempt, we  only  say,  try  it,  before  finding  fault  with 
the  foregoing  attempt,  and  remember  the  apology 
of  an  old  writer, — “ If  any  thing  be  overlooked  or 
not  accurately  inserted,  let  no  one  find  fault  with 
it,  but  take  into  consideration  that  this  history  is 
made  up  from  all  sources.”  John  Power. 

3,  Grove  Terrace,  St.  John’s  Wood,  N.W. 

P.S.  Permit  me  to  add  that  I purpose  reprinting 
the  entire  list,  with  additions,  corrections,  and 
further  notes,  in  a separate  form,  in  single  columns, 
small  quarto  size,  and  only  printed  on  one  side  of 


the  leaf,  so  as  to  allow  room  for  manuscript  addi- 
tions. It  is  not  intended  for  sale,  being  for  pre- 
sentation to  friends.  Should  any  of  the  readers 
of  N.  & Q.”  desire  to  possess  a copy,  I will  be 
most  happy  to  give  it  in  exchange  for  any  Irish 
book  or  pamphlet,  on  any  subject,  printed  in  the  last 
century,  or  for  a copy  of  anything  published  by 
them.  All  I request  is  an  early  application,  as 
the  number  printed  will  be  very  limited. — J.  P. 


MEETING  OF  WELLINGTON  AND  BLUCHER. 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  following 
passage  in  an  article  in  The  Argosy  of  February, 
p.  240:  — 

“ Looking  into  the  past,  the  Ugly  Doubles  have  played 
us  endless  tricks ; one  actually  went  (it  had  a hooked 
nose,  and  passed  by  the  name  of  the  Iron  Duke)  to  meet 
Blucher  after — or  before,  I forget  which — the  battle  of 
Waterloo.  The  meeting  has  been  commemorated  in  a 
great  historic  picture  ; it  is  a pity  it  never  took  place  in  the 
flesh.'* 

Miss  Parkes,  whose  name  is  appended  to  the 
article  in  question,  must  be  totally  unaware  of  the 
following  facts : — 

1st.  That  when  Mr.  Jones  Barker’s  well  known 
picture  of  the  meeting  of  these  great  men  was  ex- 
hibited in  Mr.  McLean’s  Gallery  in  the  Hay- 
market,  the  Euke  himself  called  to  see  it.  He 
remained  for  a considerable  time  looking  at  it, 
evidently  recalling  the  incidents  of  that  eventful 
night,  and  at  last  gave  it  his  emphatic  imprimatur 
in  the  characteristic  words — Good,  very  good ; ” 
adding,  in  a reverie,  Could  the  artist  have  been 
there  ? Blucher  put  his  horse  alongside  of  mine, 
threw  his  arms  round  my  neck,  and  kissed  me.” 

2nd.  The  two  officers  who  were  in  attendance 
on  the  Duke  were  the  late  Lord  Sandys,  then 
Col.  Hill,  and  Col.  Percy.  Lord  Sandys  allowed 
Mr.  Barker  the  use  of  a portrait  of  himself,  painted 
about  the  period.  Col.  Percy  had  been  dead  some 
years  before  the  picture  was  executed,  but  his  re- 
latives were  kind  enough  to  place  an  authentic 
likeness  of  him  in  the  hands  of  the  artist. 

3rd.  Count  Nostiz  was  one  of  Blucher’s  staff  on 
the  occasion  of  the  meeting.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
delegates  of  the  Prussian  army  who  attended  the 
funeral  of  the  Duke,  and  at  that  time  favoured 
Mr.  Barker  with  a sitting. 

I may  add  that  the  meeting  did  not  take  place 
at  the  farm  of  La  Belle  Alliance.  Wellington  was 
returning,  but  had  not  reached  that  point ',  while 
Blucher  had  passed  beyond  it  in  his  advance,  and 
in  this  respect  the  picture  is  historically  inaccurate, 
but,  I think  most  people  will  say,  pardonably  so. 

George  Vere  Irving. 
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DR.  POLIDORI,  AUTHOR  OF  “THE  VAMPIRE.” 

Something  has  been  said  in  these  pages  S. 
vii.  201,  429)  of  that  singular  production  The 
Vampire,  which,  from  having  been  attributed  to 
Lord  Byron,  and  indeed  built  upon  his  ground- 
work, has  excited  so  much  more  attention  than 
its  very  slender  literary  merits  deserved.  In  like 
manner,  its  author,  of  whose  talents  and  charac- 
ter, notwithstanding  his  ill-temper  and  vanity, 
Byron,  whose  travelling  companion  and  physician 
he  was,  thought  and  expressed  himself  favourably, 
is  surely  Avorthy  of  some  further  record  than  the 
London  Catalogue  or  Lowndes’s  Manual  could  give, 
though  even  this  will  be  looked  for  in  vain  in 
these  works,  not  to  speak  of  literary  histories  and 
biographical  dictionaries.  All  that  I have  suc- 
ceeded in  learning  of  him  I have  gathered  from 
Byron’s  Works  and  Letters,  JMoore’s  Notices,  and 
his  own  productions.  His  father  was  “ a highly 
respectable  Italian  gentleman,  who,  in  early  life, 
had  been  the  secretary  of  Alfieri.”  He  must  in 
later  life  have  come  to  this  countiy,  but  whe- 
ther he  is  ideotical  with  C.  Polidori,  a teacher  of 
languages  in  London,  who  published  in  1814  a 
Neio  Pocket  Dictionary  of  ths  Italian,  French,  and 
English  Languages,  3 vols.  12mo,  I do  not  know. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  was,  it  appears,  born 
in  England,  which,  in  a sonnet  on  his  return  from 
Italy  in  1817,  he  apostrophises  as  his  native 
land.”  Here  he  graduated  in  medicine,  and  left 
with  Byron  in  1816,  taking  up  his  abode  with 
him  at  Coligny  on  tlie  Lake  of  Greneva,  on  their 
way  to  Italy,  which,  in  a sonnet  dated  Sept.  20, 
1816,  he  addresses  as  the  ^'Land  of  my  Fathers.” 
Byron  soon  became  disgusted  with  the  petulant 
temper,  the  morbid  vanity,  and  the  extrav^agance 
of  his  young  companion,  and  a separation  ensued 
while  yet  at  Geneva.  On  the  occasion  of  one  of 
the  quarrels  which  preceded  this,  Polidori  rushed 
into  his  own  room,  and  was  actually  found  by 
Byron  in  the  act  of  selecting  a convenient  poison 
from  his  medicine  chest  for  his  own  immediate 
consumption  j the  entrance  of  his  patron  with  out-  I 
stretched  hands  induced  a reconciliation,  and  the  j 
perpetration  of  the  fatal  act”  was  postponed,  I 
but  only  for  a time,  as  it  appears  that  he  actually  i 
committed  suicide  a few  years  afterwards,  though  | 
when,  where,  or  under  what  inducing  circum-  i 
stances,  I have  not  been  able  to  discover.  We 
read  of  the  quondam  associates  meeting  from  time 
to  time  in  Italy  j and  from  a letter  of  Byron’s, 

1 enice,  April  11,  1817,  it  appears  that  Polidori 
w^is  there  on  his  way  to  England  with  Lord  Guil- 
ford, and  the  widow  of  the  preceding  Earl.  The 
former  died  of  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  and 
such  arrangements  were  made  to  convey  the  body 
to  England,  as  led  Byron  to  express  his  astonish- 
ment that  a man  should  go  one  way,  his  intes- 
tines another,  and  his  immortal  soul  a third ! ” 


I Polidori  had  previously  written  to  Byron,  inform- 

! ing  him  that  he  was  “about  to  return  to  England 
i to  go  to  the  Brazils  on  a medical  speculation  with 
the  Danish  consul.”  He  was  at  that  time  one- 
I and-twenty,  and  Byron,  with  high  commendations 
of  his  talents  and  character,  kindly  besought  the 
recommendation  of  Murray  vith  his  government 
friends  in  his  behalf.  Byron  also  spoke  of  a tra- 
gedy which  his  protege  had  composed,  in  the 
publication  of  which  he  bespeaks  the  aid  of  Mur- 
ray; but  instead  of  asking  that  gentleman  to 
undertake  it  himself,  furnished  him  subsequently 
with  what  he  termed  a “ civil  and  delicate  declen- 
sion,” beginning  — 

“ Dear  Doctor,  I have  read  your  play, 

Which  is  a good  one  in  its  way, — 

Purges  the  eyes  and  moves  the  boAvels, 

And  drenches  handkerchiefs  like  towels,”  &c. 

See  W orks  (“  Occasional  Pieces.”) 

Returned  to  England,  Polidori  soon  found  a pub- 
lisher in  Longman ; and  he  can  have  lost  no  time 
in  producing  — 

“ An  EssaA^  upon  the  Source  of  Positive  Pleasure,”  Sa^o,. 
1818. 

Then  appeared,  with  its  differing  title-pages  — 

“ The  Vampyre  ; a Tale.”  London,  8vo,  1819. 

See  “N.  & Q.”  (S’-d  S.  vii.  201,  429.)  This  was 
published  by  Sherwood ; while  from  Longman’s 
press  again  appeared  — 

“ Ernestus  Berchtold ; or,  the  Modern  CEdipus.  A 
Tale.  By  John  William  Polidori,  M.D.,”  12mo,  1819, 
pp.  275. 

Of  this  work,  we  are  told  in  the  introduction 
that  it  is  “ the  one  begun  at  Coligny,  when  Frank- 
enstein was  planned,  and  when  a noble  author, 
having  determined  to  descend  from  his  lofty  range, 
gave  up  a few  hours  to  a tale  of  terror,  and  wrote 
the  fragment  published  at  the  end  of  MazeppaP 
We  have,  too,  a long  note  asserting  the  author- 
ship of  the  Vampyre  “to  which  his  lordship’s 
name  was  wrongfully  attached.” 

In  the  same  year  was  published,  also  by  Long- 
man, his  Dramatic  Action,”  under  the  title  of — 

“ Ximenes,  the  Wreath,  and  other  Poems.  By  J.  W. 
Polidori,  M.D.”  London,  8vo,  1819,  pp.  170. 

Whether  these  are  the  whole  of  his  literary  pro- 
ductions I do  not  know.  We  read  of  a tragedy 
by  the  young  author,  which  Byron  read  at  Shel- 
ley’s, and  which  excited  the  risible  faculty  of  the 
noble  poet,  as  on  another  occasion  did  Thurlow’s 
line  — 

“ When  Rogers  o’er  this  labour  bent.” 

In  this  piece  it  appears  that  there  was  a pas- 
sage, beginning  with  this  line  — 

“ ’Tis  thus  the  goiter’d  idiot  of  the  Alps,” 
which  I do  not  And  in  Ximenes,  and  thus  there 
may  have  been  a second  tragedy,  of  which  I have 
not  found  any  record. 

The  dramatic  piece  and  the  accompanjdng  poems 
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display  considerable  merit^  in  power  of  language 
and  energy  of  feeling,  especially  when  we  consider 
tbe  age  of  tlie  author— tliree-and-twenty  at  most. 
The  Vampyre”  image  was  evidently  a favourite 
one,  and  one  smiles  to  find  it  inevitably  doing 
duty  when  required : — 

“ the  Vampire  bat 

Flitting’  ai’Qund  my  head,  impatient  seemed 

To  wait  my  sacrifice ” 

Ximenes,  p.  69. 

“ When  most  the  men  shall  flatter,  fear, — 

When  most  the  men  shall  softly  smile. 

Thej"  fondly  hope  they  may  beguile, 

And  hope  to  hurt  when  most  thej’-  please. 

As  Vampire  bat  excites  a breeze, 

Soft,  cool,  and  lulling  to  repose 

The  child  whose  life-blood  quickly  flows.” 

Poems,  p.  138. 

I hope  that  these  scanty  records  of  a forgotten 
poet  may  educe  some  further  particulars  of  his 
short  and  ill-fated  career.  As  illustrative  of  his 
character,  I cannot  do  better  than  transcribe,  in 
conclusion,  a passage  from  Moore’s  Life  of  By- 
ron : — 

“ A dialogue  which  Lord  Byron  himself  used  to  men- 
tion as  having  taken  place  between  them,  during  their 
journey  on  the  Khine,  is  amusingly  characteristic  of  both 
the  persons  concerned.  ‘ After  all,’  said  the  Physician, 
‘ what  is  there  you  can  do  that  I cannot  ? ’ ‘ VVhy,  since 
you  force  me  to  say,’  answered  the  other,  ‘ I think  there 
are  three  things  which  I can  do  which  you  cannot.’  Poli- 
dori  defied  him  to  name  them.  ‘ I can,’  said  Lord  Byron, 
‘ swim  across  that  river — I can  snuff  out  that  candle  with 
a pistol-shot  at  the  distance  of  twenty  paces — and  I have 
written  a poem  {The  Corsair)  of  which  14,000  copies  w’ere 
sold  in  one  day.’” — P.  319. 

With  his  inordinate  vanity,  with  the  over- 
weening ambition,  and  the  passionate  temper  of 
such  a man,  it  cannot  be  matter  of  surprise  that, 
at  the  failure  of  his  literary  aspirations  and  pro- 
fessional prospects — with  probably  other  causes — 
his  morbidly  sensitive  mind  gave  way.  The 
young  physician  was  evidently  possessed  of  con- 
siderable talents,  warm  feelings,  and  honourable 
principles,  but  was  wanting  in  ballast,  in  modesty, 
discretion,  tact,  and  above  all  in  that  — 

“ Prudent,  cautious,  self-control,” 

which  Burns  has  told  us  — 

“ Is  Wisdom’s  root.” 

William  Bates. 

Birmingham. 

“ GILDAS,  HIS  PEOPHESIE.” 

The  following  is  taken  from  a MS.  in  the 
Library  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates.  It  seems 
to  have  been  attributed  to  ^’Dr.  Anderson,”  per- 
haps the  Scotish  physician : the  inventor  of  the 
Grana  Angelica,  and  author  of  the  exceedingly 
rare  tract  on  the  Cauld  Sprmg  of  Kinghorn  : — 

“Ye  Brittanes  giv  eare,  that  wines  in  the  sea, 

To  Giklas  the  great  prophet  of  Brittanie  ; 

For  in  his  workes  who  list  for  to  see. 

Of  Great  Brittanis  great  miserie  : 


How  Gildas  reveiled  by  a visione. 

Of  a change  that  should  be  in  religione  ; 

That  Edinburgh  towne  should  first  mak  a change. 

Her  walls  should  be  raised  without  revenge  ; 

A parliament  house  shall  be  throwne  downe, 

Wher  a kirk  shall  be  founded  in  the  middest  of  the 
towne  ; 

And  ther  shall  a dolorous  service  be  sung. 

By  a companie  of  dumbe  dogges  wanting  the  tounge. 

A year  after  that,  a great  battell  shall  be 
Betwix  ane  maden  castell  and  ane  abassie  : 

The  waipen  shall  be  ther  withe  speir  nor  shield, 

Bot  a battell  of  clodding  or  a stonie  field ; 

And  as  ther  shall  fall  within  Edinburgh  towne, 

Great  mervells  shall  be  seine  in  Albeon  : 

For  quhen  the  towne  and  suburbs  shall  joyne  both 
in  on, 

Leith  shall  have  one  prouest,  and  Edinburgh  non. 

The  wmnder  of  wonders  ther  shall  be  sein, 

Quhen  bot  ane  towne  all  the  world  shall  containe  ; 
Nobilitie  and  the  pears  within  Brugh  or  land. 

For  libertie  of  holy  Kirk  shall  mak  a sure  band. 
Quherupon  soverangetie  shall  thret  and  enrage. 
Transplant  law  and  justice  to  seik  a neAV  cadge  : 

Quhen  Gold  conies  to  Leth,  to  be  sold  as  a trade. 

Then  Brittane  shall  be  ruled  by  a dangerous  lad  ; 

His  counsel  shall  cheriss  much  strive  and  debet, 

Ane  mother  of  seditione,  and  overthrow  of  stait : 
Humiliatione,  devotion,  much  praying  and  fasting. 

All  their  shall  be  turned  in  hosting  and  posting ; 
Honestie,  conscience,  justice  and  reassone. 

By  fals  bretheren  shail  all  be  called  treassone  : 

For  covetousnes,  dignities,  pryd,  and  ambitione. 

Shall  be  all  march’d  off,  under  clock  of  religione : 

As  hypocrasie,  heresie,  schisme  and  divisione. 

The  onlie  ground  of  all  the  confusione. 

All  vyce  and  mischieffe  shall  reigne  in  the  dayes. 

For  breach  of  a covenant  ther  after  sayes, 

“ Doctor  Andersone.” 

J.  M. 

Shakespere.  — It  may  interest  some  of  your 
readers,  especially  those  whose  taste  is  Shake- 
sperian,  to  know  that,  in  the  advertising  columns 
of  a recent  number  of  the  Nanaimo  Gazette  (Van- 
couver’s Island),  a Mr.  Shakespear  “keeps  always 
on  hand  dry  goods,  boots  and  shoes,  and  small 
groceries.”  Another  gentleman  of  the  same  name 
advertises  his  “ Photographic  Gallery.”  If  the 
sun  pictures  of  Mr.  Shakespear  No.  2 are  nearly 
as  good  as  the  ideal  ones  of  that  celebrated  lite- 
rary limner,  Mr.  William  Shakespear,  sometime 
of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  whose  “one  touch  of 
nature  ” has  made  the  whole  world  kin,  we  may 
congratulate  the  inhabitants  of  Nanaimo,  and  con- 
scientiously advise  them  to  get  “taken  in  this 
style  ” by  his  namesake.  James  Pitt. 

Easton  Road,  Bristol. 

Thieteex.  — By  those  who  speak  the  Ader- 
bijem  dialect  of  Turkish,  according  to  Mirza 
Hassem  Bey,  the  Turkish  for  thirteen  is  con- 
sidered unluck}",  and  they  use  the  word  ziyadeh 
instead. 

Eighty. — In  the  same  dialect  sehsan,  eighty,  is 
avoided,  and  the  Persian  substituted ; but  the 
reason  is,  that  seJcsan  can  be  made  to  signify 
“ Thou  dog ! ” Hyde  Clarke. 
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Tompiok,  clock  akd  watch  makee. — There 
are  not  many  objects  which  contribute  more  to 
the  comforts  of  social  life  than  clocks  or  watches, 
and  those  who  have  excelled  in  the  production  of 
such  curiosities  of  art  deserve  to  he  held  in  re- 
membrance. With  that  impression  I transcribed, 
some  years  since,  what  follows : — 

“Advertisement. — On  the  20th  Instant,  Mr.Tompion, 
noted  for  making  of  all  sorts  of  the  best  clocks  and  ivatches,' 
departed  this  life : This  is  to  certify  to  all  persons,  of  what- 
ever quality  or  distinction,  that  William  Webster,  at  the 
Dial  and  Three  Crowns  in  Exchange  Alley,  London, 
served  his  apprenticeship,  and  served  as  a journejanan  a 
considerable  time  with  the  said  Mr.  Tompion,  and  by  his 
industry  and  care  is  fully  acquainted  with  his  secrets  hi 
the  said  art.” — Mercator,  No.  79.  21-4  Nov.  1713. 

The  members  of  the  craft  seem  to  be  careless  of 
future  fame.  They  give  a name  and  a number  — 
but  no  date.  In  the  Collection  Dehruge  Dumenil 
we  have  descriptions  of  thirty  clocks  and  watches, 
and  in  the  Collection  Soltykoff,  of  about  one  hun- 
dred clocks  and  watches  — but,  minute  as  are  the 
descriptions,  in  no  one  instance  do  we  obtain  a 
precise  date.  Bolton  Coenet. 

Plague  in  Newcastle,  1710 ; Daniel  de  Foe. 
The  following  intimation  has  not  been  noticed  by 
Mr.  Sykes  in  his  very  curious  and  interesting 
work,  entitled  Local  Records,  Newcastle,  1833, 
2 vols.  8vo.  It  is  taken  from  the  — 

“ Newcastle  Gazette,  or,  the  Northern  Courant ; being 
an  impartial  Account  of  Remarkable  Transactions,  Foreign 
or  Domestick.  From  Saturda}’-  Dec.  23, -to  Monday 
Dec.  25,  1710.  No.  65.  Gateside  : Printed  by  J.  Saywell, 
for  J.  Button,  Bookseller,  on  the  Bridge.” 

This  single  number  is  preserved  in  the  Advocate’s 
Library,  with  a somewhat  curious  letter  from 
Button,  the  publisher,  to  Daniel  de  Foe,  which  has 
been  printed  by  Mr.  Maidment  in  his  Analecta 
Scotica.  The  existence  of  this  solitary  copy  proves 
that  Mr.  Sykes  was  incorrect  in  supposing,  as  he 
does,  that  “ the  Jirst  paper  entitled  the  Newcastle 
Courant,'"'  was  “published  by  Mr.  John  White ’’ 
on  the  1st  of  August,  1711  (vol.  i.  p.  132)  : 
whereas  this  paper  had  been  printed  a year  pre- 
viously, and  had  reached  its  sixty-fifth  number 
on  the  25th  of  Dec.  1710.  Considering  the  in- 
finite labour  and  research,  and  the  vast  quantity 
of  materials  through  which  Mr.  Sykes  must  have 
waded,  a mistake  of  this  kind  is  easily  accounted 
for,  and  does  not  in  the  slightest  degree  detract 
from  the  merit  of  his  valuable  publication. 

“ Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Dec.  25,  1710. 

“ Whereas,  a report  has  been  spread  abroad  in  several 
places  by  several  evil-disposed  persons,  that  the  ToAvn 
of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  the  places  adjacent,  are 
infected  with  the  plague,  the  Magistrates  of  Newcastle  do 
hereby  signifie  that  the  said  report  is  altogether  ground- 
less and  false  ; that  it  is  evident,  on  examination  of  the 
register  of  the  several  parishes  within  the  town  and 
county  of  Newcastle,  that  as  few  persons  have  dyed  this 
season  as  have  done  in  any  one  year  for  several  years 


last  past,  and  that  the  town  is  in  as  healthy  a condition 
as  usual,  and  entirely  free  from  any  contagious  distemper, 
plague,  or  infection  whatever.” 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  insert,  from 
tbe  Scots  Postman,  July  29  to  Aug.  1,  1710,  this 
notice : — 

“ Such  of  the  subscribers  to  Mr.  De  Foe’s  reviews  as 
are  in  the  county  be  pleased  to  leave  a note  at  Mrs. 
Anderson’s  Shop,  informing  where  the  reviews  shall  be 
left  for  them,  so  as  to  come  to  their  hands.” 

J.  M. 

Caed  Manxjeactoey  in  Edinbtjegh.  — This 
advertisement  is  to  be  found  in  tbe  Scots  Post^ 
man,  March  13  to  March  15,  1710 : — 

“ At  the  playing-card  Manufactory,  a little  within  the 
Canongate  head,  is  to  be  sold  the  best  of  playing  cards, 
viz.  the  sow  and  seal  cards  at  three  shillings  per  dozen, 
with  one  to  the  dozen  ; the  Royal  Standard  at  three 
shillings  per  dozen,  Avith  a stock  to  the  dozen ; the  Thistle 
card  at  tAvo  shillings  fourpence  per  dozen  ; common  and 
coarse  cards  at  tAvo  shillings  per  dozen  : all  good  and 
sufficient,  better  than  any  comes  from  England  or  other 
Avhere.” 

J.  M. 

Old  Mhsic. — On  the  fly-leaves  of  a small  theo- 
logical MS.  imies  me,  of  whose  author  I shall  beg 
permission  to  ask  further  on  another  occasion,  are 
two  scraps  of  music  (the  treble,  merely  — ar- 
ranged 1 suppose  for  singing),  in  a hand  which  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  of  about  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  On  this  last  point  I speak  Avith  diffidence. 
I cannot  find  either  of  these  songs  in  Chappell’s 
Poyidar  Music  of  the  Olden  Time,  and  I should 
be  glad  to  know  whence  they  come.  They  run  as 
follows,  but  the  binding  has  considerably  damaged 
both : — 

I. 

“ There  is  Matusule,  y*  lyffyd  so  louge, 

. . . Samson  y®  man  y*  Avas  so  stronge. 

There  is  kynge  faro  y^  cruelly  dyd  wronge ; 

. . . SaAde  y*  refreshyd  was  av<^  musyke  .... 

. . . euer  be  fall  yt  Ave  shall  lyve 

euer  . . . after  we  shall  . . . 

God  send  us  a good  tyede.  Man 
for  y*"  soule  . . . 

. . . Kynge  of  babyloh. 

Where  is  putte  ryght  wyse  and  fayre  Absolon  ? 

I make  3oav  certayn  they  be  deyd  and  all  gone 
for  dethe  had  y®“  aspyde. 

(Chorus  repete.) 

Man  for  y^*  soule  .... 

Sythe  it  'is  so  they  be  deyd  and  gone 
All  and  many  mo ” 

II. 

(In  a hand  apparently  later  than  the  other)  — 

“ . . . Avalk  by  a ghe  Avod  syde 

Av*  a foster  [ ? ] y*  bayd  me  a byede 

hey  hey  . 

Iley'gobst,  hey  gobst,  hey  gobst  hoAV. 

Noav  gobst,  noAV  gobst,  now  gobst  now. 

Prororo  trorororo  troro 

....  dog,  noAV  dog  ,noAv. 
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. . . . nay  . . . it  is  but  one 

5e  have  vs  tog 

. . . have  3e  vs  so  log  away 
. . . us  56  tause  certay  ze  vs  . . . . 
to  vs  al ” 

The  last  is  such  a mere  fragment^  that  I fear 
there  is  hardly  enough  to  show  what  it  ought  to 
to  he,  unless  the  extraordinary  chorus  help  in  this 
particular.  Heementktjde. 

King  Harold  11. — Perhaps  you  wull  kindly 
insert  this  genealogical  note.  I believe  it  is 
usually  said  that  Harold  H.  was  the  only  English 
monarch  not  descended  from  King  Egbert;  but 
in  searching  Anderson’s  Royal  Genealogies  for 
something  else,  1 found  his  descent  to  be  as  fol- 
lows : — 

1.  King  Edward,  the  Elder;  2.  Thyra,  married 
Gormo  HI.,  King  of  Denmark ; 3.  Harold  VIH., 
King  of  Denmark ; 4.  Sweyn,  King  of  England ; 
5,  Estritha,  married  Earl  Ulpon ; 6.  Githa,  mar- 
ried Earl  Goodwin ; 7.  King  Harold  II. 

Charles  F.  S.  Warren. 

Corp.  Chr.  Coll.  Cambridge. 

Mrs.  Sherwood’s  Dictionary  oe  Scripture 
Types.”  — In  Mrs.  Sherwood’s  Memoirs,  Lond. 
1857,  it  is  stated  that,  in  March  27,  1851,  she 
finished  the  first  writing  of  her  Type  Dictionary — 
a vrork  of  thirty  years. — P.  564.  Fifteen  years  have 
elapsed  since  then,  and  j^et,  so  far  as  I am  aware, 
the  most  cherished  work  of  this  excellent  writer 
has  not  been  given  to  the  world.  May  I ask,  is 
there  any  prospect  of  its  appearance  ? It  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that,  throughout  Mrs.  Sherwood’s 
delightful  Autohiography,  nearly  all  the  dates  have 
been  carefully  suppressed,  apparently  by  the  edi- 
tor: why  this  has  been  done  it  is  not  easy  to 
conceive,  and  it  confuses  the  narrative  very  miicli. 
The  admirers  of  that  most  charming  book,  the 
author’s  chief  work,  Henry  Milner,  must  regret 
also  that  it  is  passed  over  in  the  Memoirs  with  a 
brief  reference,  while  the  literary  history  of  many 
of  her  inferior  works  is  given  at  length.  A por- 
trait of  her  father,  Mr.  Butts  (who,  from  Mrs. 
Sherwood’s  description,  must  have  been  another 
Vicar  of  Wakefield),  would  be  veiy  acceptable  in 
the  nexPedition  of  the  Memoirs:  there  is  one  pre- 
fixed to  his  Foe?ns.  Eirionnach. 

Chriohs  Ceremony  in  St.  George’s-in-the- 
East  (from  the  Daily  Neius,  Dec.  27,  1864)  : — 

“ A ceremony  which  is  now  of  some  antiquity  took 
place  yesterday  in  the  parish  of  St.  George’s-in-the-East, 
so  well  known  a few  years  since  for  its  fierce  ecclesiastical 
riots.  Mr.  Raines,  a parishioner,  established  a free  school 
in  the  parish,  and  directed  that  the  day  after  Christmas 
in  every  year  there  should  be  a drawing  amongst  the 
young  unmarried  v.'omen  educated  there  for  a marriage 
portion  of  lOOZ.  It  is  essential  under  the  will  of  the 
donor  that  the  candidates  shall  be  unmarried  women, 
have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-two  years,  and  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  England,  and  that  they 


shall  be  able  to  procure  certilicates  from  the  several  mas- 
ters or  mistresses  with  whom  the}"  have  lived  since  they 
left  the  school  of  their  general  conduct  during  their  ser- 
vitude. There  are  at  present  several  prosperous  trades- 
men in  the  parish  wdio  owe  their  first  start  in  life  to 
marrying  one  of  the  fortunate  drawers  of  the  lOOZ.  prize. 
The  marriage  in  most  cases  takes  place  within  a very 
short  period  of  the  drawing,  in  the  parish  church  of  St. 
George,  which  is  invariably  crowded  by  the  poorer  classes 
of  the  inhabitants.” 

T.  B. 

[For  further  particulars  of  Mr.  Raine’s  bequest,  see 
“X.  & Q.,”  S'-d  S.  V.  475.— Ed.] 

Lord  Strange.  — lu  Massey’s  History  of  Eng- 
land during  the  Reign  of  George  the  Third  (2nd 
edit.  vol.  i.  p.  2II,  note),  there  is  an  allusion  to 

Lord  Strange,  one  of  the  Tory  placemen.”  Lord 
Strange  was  certainl}’  at  the  time  alluded  to  (a.d. 
1766)  a placeman,”  being  Chancellor  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster,  which  office  he  held  in  the 
administrations  of  George  Grenville,  the  Marquis 
of  Rockingham,  and  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  but  he 
was  not  a Tory.  Lord  Strange  was  the  only  son 
of  the  eleventh  Earl  of  Derby,  and  from  the  time 
of  the  Revolution  to  the  death  of  the  last  earl, 
the  family  were  among  the  most  influential  sup- 
porters of  the  Whig  party.  Although  using,  and 
called  by,  the  courtesy  title  of  Strange,”  that 
title  was  not  then  in  the  Stanley  family,  as,  being 
a barony  in  fee,  it  had  descended  on  the  death  of 
the  tenth  earl  in  1736  to  the  Duke  of  Athol,  who 
was  maternal  great-grandson  of  the  seventh  Earl 
of  Derby,  and  it  is  now  one  of  the  minor  honours 
of  the  present  Duke  of  Athol. 

On  Lord  Strange’s  death — for  he  died  v.  p.,  and 
never  succeeded  to  the  earldom — his  son  was  called 
Lord  Stanley,  and  all  subsequent  heirs  to  the 
Derby  peerage  have  borne  the  same  title.  Lord 
Strange  was  M.P.  for  Lancashire  from  the  date  of 
his  father  (Sir  E.  Stanley)  succeeding  to  the  earl- 
dom in  1736  to  his  death  in  1771.  He  was  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Whig  party,  and  was 
very  active  at  the  “great  election”  for  the  borough 
of  Preston  in  1768  for  the  two  Whig  candidates. 
Sir  Henry  Hoghton  and  Colonel  Burgoyne.  Bur- 
goyne’s  conduct  at  this  election,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, brought  upon  him  the  lash  of  “Junius.” 
The  two  Whig  candidates  were  the  nominees  of 
Lord  Strange’s  family,  whose  influence  after  that 
time  up  to  1802  returned  both  members  for  Pres- 
ton, and  from  1802  to  1830,  one.  When  the 
election  of  1768  was  petitioned  against.  Lord 
Strange’s  friends  having  been  unsuccessful,  he  was 
one  of  the  tellers  for  the  majority  in  tlie  division 
that  unseated  the  two  sitting  members  (Tories), 
and  seated  Hoghton  and  Burgoyne,  for  the  whole 
House  then,  and  not  as  now,  a committee,  ad- 
judged disputed  elections.  Wm.  Dobson. 

Preston. 
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€9umc^. 

Akontmotjs.  — Can  any  of  yoiir  readers  inform 
me  who  are  the  authors  of  the  seven  following 
works  ? — 

1.  “ Descant' on  the  Penny  Postage.”  London:  John 
Bohn,  1841,  12mo. 

2.  “ Rimes  and  Poems  by  Robin,”  pp.  154,  16mo.  Glas- 
gow, n.  d. 

3.  “ Les  Degouts  du Theatre.  Epitre  a M.***  MnccxLVi.” 

4.  “ The  Apparition,  a Poem,”  pp.  38.  London,  1710, 

8 VO. 

[By  Dr.  Abel  Eyans,  the  epigrammist,  and  the  satirist 
of  Tindal.  This  poem  is  reprinted  in  Nichols’s  Select 
Collection  of  Poems,  iii.  118.3 

o.  “Timoleon,  a Tragi-Comedy,”  1697,  4to. 

6.  “Tinteni  Abbey,  with  other  Original  Poems,  by 
Clericus,”  1800,  8vo,  pp.  33. 

7.  “ Mottram,  a Poem.”  Ashton-under-Lyne,  183 1 , 8yo. 

A.*  H.  Mills. 

AvELLLPirs.  — Where  shall  I find  the  work  by 
this  person,  living  in  the  fifteenth  century,  which 

was  translated  into  Latin  by  King  Matthias 
Corvinus,”  who  reigned  1458-90  in  Hungary?  It  is 
apparently  not  in  the  British  Museum,  but  I may 
not  have  possessed  the  clue  to  find  it. 

W.  P. 

Bagatelle. — I once  read,  that  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament was  passed  prohibiting  the  game  of 
nine-pins  in  publichouses,  in  consequence  of  the 
gambling  and  disorder  occasioned  by  the  game. 
The  publichouse  keepers  evaded  the  Act  by  sub- 
stituting a game  consisting  of  nine  holes  and  a 
ball.  Was  this  the  origin  of  bagatelle  ? 

II.  F. 

Christ’s  Passion.”  — Gregor}^  of  Nazianzen, 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  is  said  to  be  the 
author  of  Christ's  Passion,  a tragedy,  but  there  is 
some  uncertainty  as  to  who  wrote  this  sacred 
drama.  Who  is  considered  to  have  the  best  claim 
to  the  authorship  ? Is  there  any  English  trans- 
lation of  this  piece  ? What  are  the  dates  of  any 
Latin  translations  ?*  E.  Inglis. 

Coin. — What  is  the  following  coin?  It  is  a 
brass  one  about  the  size  of  a halfpenny,  the  im- 
pressions on  which  are  all  depressions.  I can  make 
out  on  one  side  a warrior  on  horseback,  the  horse 
having  its  fore-legs  in  the  air,  and  the  letters 
SANA  . . . PER  ....  The  only  thing  visible  on 
the  other  side  is  an  ancient-looking  crown,  and 
the  letters  solat  . . . consc.nt. 

F.  A.  Escott. 

IMadehoiselle  Delfosses. — 

P' Heroine  Travestie ; on  3Iemoires  de  la  Vie  de  JSIa- 
deinoiselle  Delfosses,  on  le  Chevalier  Baltazard.  Paris : 
Claude  Barbin,  1695.” 

Is  this  book  fact  or  fiction  ? If  it  be  fiction, 

[*  See  a note  on  the  authorship  of  this  tragedy  in 
"Warton’s  Hist,  of  pjnglish  Poetry,  ii.  517,  edit.  1840, 
8vo.— Ed.] 


I who  is  the  author  ? A_nd  if  it  be  fact,  what  be- 
I came  of  Mademoiselle  after  the  period  when  the 
Memoirs  conclude  ? At  the  end  of  the  volume, 
^Gin  jeune  homme  bien  fait  et  qui  a raisonnable- 
ment  du  bien”  is  offering  to  effect  her  deliverance 
from  prison,  on  condition  that  she  will  accept  his 
hand;  and  Madeleine  seems  inclined  to  fall  in 
with  this  very  sensible  arrangement.  The  Me- 
moirs, which  are  written  in  a simple,  free-flowing 
style,  take  the  form  of  letters  to  some  unnamed 
benefactress.  They  contain  many  circumstantial, 
and  (so  far  as  I can  judge)  accurate  allusions,  to 
historical  persons  and  incidents  of  the  latter  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  story  is  told  in 
a quiet,  business-like  way  throughout,  but  some  of 
its  details  are  slightly  comic.  On  one  occasion, 
for  instance,  the  fair  war- wearied  warrior  entered 
upon  a religious  retreat,  at  a Communaute  de 
Saint-Joseph  in  Paris : but  finding,  according  to 
her  own  account,  that  her  obedience  there  was 
merely  laughed  at,  she  gave  free  play  to  her 
strength  and  her  martial  spirit,  seized  a broom- 
stick by  way  of  halberd,  made  the  anciemies  ” 
of  her  house  go  through  a course  of  drill,  and, 
when  they  did  not  do  right,  ^^je  les  chatiois  ” she 
adds,  “ d’une  maniere  un  peu  rude  ” : with  the 
hrooinstick,  one  may  fear ! 

I have  not  had  time  to  look  into  Brunet ; but  I 
do  not  see  any  notice  of  my  volume  or  its  heroine 
in  the  Cyclopaedias.  Arthtjr  Menbt,  M.A. 

The  Fishtoft  Thorn. — In  Thompson’s  His- 
tory of  Boston,  1856,  p.  493,  there  is  an  engraving 
of  a thorn-tree  which  still  stands  in  the  parish  of 
Fishtoft,  CO.  Lincoln.  It  is  mentioned  in  the 
parochial  records  as  the  ^‘Hawthorn  Tree  ” in  the 
years  1662,  1709,  and  1733,  and  is  noted  in  a map 
of  the  year  1724.  Mr.  Thompson  says  that  this 
tree  — 

“ Is  traditionally  stated  to  have  been  originally  a stake 
driven  into  tlie  grave  of  a suicide,  who  was  buried  at  the 
cross  roads,  as  was  the  custom  very  generally  at  one 
period  ....  We  have  heai*d  the  name  of  the  female,  said 
to  have  been  ignominiously  interred  here,  and  many  tra- 
ditional particulars  respecting  her,  more  than  half  a cen- 
tury ago,  but  do  not  recollect  them.” 

I am  anxious  to  know  what  these  particulars 
were  which  jNIr.  Thompson  forgot.  Can  any  of 
your  Lincolnshire  readers  supply  me  with  them  ? 

K.  P.  D.  E. 

John  Harrington. — Mr.  Froude,  in  his  History 
of  England,  vii.  14,  in  allusion  to  the  friends  and 
adherents  of  Queen  Elizabeth  at  the  time  of  her 
coming  to  the  throne,  says : — ■ 

“ Her  more  chosen  intimacies  were  with  the  younger 
noblemen  : ‘ gentlemen  abandoned  all  of  them,’  De  Feria 
admitted,  ‘ to  the  new  religion;’  men  like  Sir  Nicholas 
Throgmorton,  Sir  Peter  Carew,  Sir  John  Harrington,  and 
j Lord  Bedford.” 

I Who  was  the  Sir  John  Harrington  here  men- 
j tioned  ? Not  Elizabeth’s  saucy  godson,”  the 
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well-known  wit  and  translator  of  tke  Orlando 
FuriosOj  who  died  in  1612,  at  the  age  of  fifty-one, 
-and  consequently  could  not  have  heen  horn  when 
his  godmother  became  queen  in  1558.  Neither 
was  it  his  father,  John  Harrington,  who  was  im- 
q)risoned  in  the  Tower  for  his  fidelity  to  Elizabeth 
in  the  adverse  days  before  her  accession  to  the 
throne,  and  afterwards  rewarded  by  her  with 
many  favours. 

Has  Mr.  Eroude  bestowed  a gratuitous  knight- 
liood  on  this  gentleman,  who,  I believe,  was  never 
-anything  but  plain  John  ? ” * 

H.  A.  Kenn^edy. 

■Gay  Street,  Bath. 

Ieis  AiiTD  Lily  (3"^  S.  ix.  305.) — Will  Biblio- 
thecae. Chetham.  oblige  a student  of  heraldry 
in  the  country,  with  few  opportunities  of  consulting 
libraries,  with  the  extract  on  this  subject  from 
Becanus,  alluded  to  in  his  footnote  at  the  above 
reference  ? Ache. 

Isle,  Aisle,  oe  Aile. — Isle  was  adopted  by 
Hr.  Johnson,  and  I find  it  used  as  late  as  1840  in 
Bogers’s  Ecclesiastical  Law.  Aisle  is  now  almost 
universally  used,  the  derivation  assigned  to  it  being 
ula.  Why,  then,  do  ess  appear?  The  French  have 
it  aile  without  the  circumflex  accent.  In  the  Gen- 
tleman's Magazine,  Dec.  1747,  p.  572,  a correspon- 
dent rejoices  at  the  introduction  of  ayle,  in  place 
of  several  older  forms.  Beducing  this  to  more 
modern  spelling,  by  substituting  i for  y,  we  get 
the  word  I propose — aile.  Messrs.  W.  & B.  Cham- 
bers, in  their  Information  for  the  People,  1857, 
Tol.  i.  p.  456,  treating  of  Architecture,”  say, 

ailes  or  aisles  (wings).” 

All  these  forms  of  orthography  are  on  the  sup- 
position of  ala  being  the  derivation.  Eag-land 
has  been  proposed  as  the  origin  of  island  (^^N.  & Q.” 
1®^  S.  viii.  49,  July  16, 1853),  thus  rendering  unne- 
cessary and  superfluous  the  letter  s.  If  island  can 
be  made  eye-land,  is  it  not  possible  that  aile  may 
have  arisen  from  ceil  f Both  are  emendations  from 
sound  and  not  spelling.  The  old  forms,  yle.  He, 
ele,  and  eyle  are  favourable  to  this  supposition. 
Isle  is  supported  by  the  explanation  that  it  sig- 
nifies an  isolated  or  separate  portion  of  the  church, 
and  therefore  equivalent  in  fact  to  ala,  a wing.  In 
support  of  aile  from  ceil,  it  may  be  said  that  most 
of  the  windows  (except  those  in  the  clerestory)  are 
In  the  ailes,  and  that  windows  are  called  eyes  is 
well  known.  Where  two  rose  windows  occur  in 
cathedrals  (as  at  Lincoln),  one  is  termed  the 
bishop’s,  and  the  other  the  dean’s  eye.  H.  0.  K., 
in  support  of  his  derivation  of  island  N.  & Q.” 
as  above),  gives  eag-dura,  window-light,  eye- 
door,”  How  often,  vice  versa,  does  Shakespeare 
term  the  eyes  and  eyelids  windows  ? Nor  need  we 

The  father  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  godson,  Sir  John 
Harrington,  knt.,  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Nugcs 
Antiquoi ; but  in  every  instance  as  plain  John. — Ed.] 


object  to  the  introduction  of  French . How  similar 
are  eglws,  eaglais,  and  eglise. 

I shall  feel  obliged  for  correction  or  confirma- 
tion in  this  matter.  W.  0.  B. 

The  Lay  oe  the  Beowh  Bosaey,” — Where 
may  this  be  seen  ? It  is  spoken  of  in  the  Saturday 
Peview  of  March  17,  p.  329.  A.  0.  V.  P. 

Lihcolhshiee  Poll-Book. — Can  any  of  your 
readers  inform  me  where  I can  see  the  Lincoln- 
shire Poll-book  for  1723  P A reprint  of  it  was 
advertised  on  the  cover  of  the  Poll-book  for  1807, 
but  no  such  second  edition  was  ever  published. 
Any  one  who  would  lend  me  a copy  for  a day  or 
two  would  confer  a great  favour. 

Edwaed  Peacock. 

Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 

To  Lock,”  to  move  to  and  fro,  as  the  wheels 
of  a waggon.  I shall  be  much  obliged  if  you  or 
any  reader  will  give  me  an  example  or  two  of  the 
above  verb  used  in  this  sense.  W.  H.  S. 

SiE  Toby  Mathew.  — The  picture  of  Arch- 
bishop Toby  Mathew,  now  at  Oxford,  will  pro- 
bably be  found  at  the  National  Exhibition ',  but 
is  no  picture  known  to  exist  of  his  son,  “ Pretty 
Sir  Toby  ? ” This  hint  in  the  widely-circulated 

N.  & Q.”  may  produce  one.  M. 

New  Festival.  — In  a document  before  me  of 
about  the  year  1519,  mention  is  made  of  a new 
festival  added  to  the  Kalendar  about  that  time. 
The  record  is  of  English  execution,  and  relates 
entirely  to  this  country.  I am  anxious  to  know 
what  the  new  feast  was.  K.  P.  D.  E. 

Nueseey  Bhyme. — I remember  hearing,  many 
years  ago,  an  old  nursery  rhyme,  the  point  of 
which  lay  in  explaining  the  mystery  of  cherries 
without  stones,  chickens  without  bones,  &c.  The 
first  two  lines  were  — 

“ I had  four  sisters  beyond  the  sea, 

Four  gifts  these  sisters  sent  to  me.” 

I shall  feel  much  obliged  to  any  of  your  corre-^ 
spondents  who  will  kindly  tell  me  where  to  find 
it  in  print.  Cpl. 

Oeigek’s  ^^Hexapla,”  by  Field.— In  th.Q  Month 
of  last  October  is  a paper  on  the  above,  p.  426.  _ It 
purports  to  be  a literary  notice  of  Mr.  Frederick 
Field’s  proposals  for  printing  — 

“ Origenis  Hexaplorum  qu£e  supersunt,  post  Nobilium, 
Donsium,  et  Montofalconium  concinnavit,  emendavit,  et 
in  numeris  locis  auxit  Eredericus  Field,  A.M.,  Col.  SS. 
Trin.  Cantab,  olim  Socius. 

Where  are  those  proposals  to  be  procured  ? 

^ ^ N.  M. 

A Bold  Peeachee. — 

“ The  boldness  of  Samuel  Davies  will  be  illustrated  by 
a single  anecdote.  When  President  of  Princetown  Col- 
lege, he  visited  England  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
donations  for  the  institution.  The  King  (George  II.) 
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had  a curiosity  to  hear  a preacher  from  ‘ the  wilds  of 
America.’  He  accordingly  attended,  and  was  so  much 
struck  with  his  commanding  eloquence,  that  he  expressed 
his  astonishment  loud  enough  to  he  heard  half  icay  over  the 
house,  in  such  terms  as  these : ‘ He  is  a wonderful  man ! ’ 
‘ Why.  he  beats  my  bishops ! ’ &c.  Davies,  observing  that 
the  King  was  attracting  more  attention  than  himself, 
paused,  and  looking  his  Majesty  full  in  the  face,  gave 
him,  in  an  emphatic  tone,  the  following  beautiful  re- 
buke : — ‘ When  the  lion  roareth,  let  the  beasts  of  the 
forest  tremble ; and  when  the  Lord  speaketh,  let  the 
Kings  of  the  earth  keep  silence.’  The  King  instantly 
shrunk  back  in  his  seat,  like  a schoolboy  that  had  been 
rapped  over  the  head  by  his  master,  and  remained  quiet 
during  the  remainder  of  the  sermon.  The  next  day  the 
monarch  sent  for  him,  and  gave  him  fifty  guineas  for  the 
institution  over  which  he  presided,  observing  at  the  same 
time  to  his  courtiers,  ‘ He  is  an  honest  man ; an  honest 
man.’  Not  one  of  his  silken  bishops  would  have  dared  to 
give  him  such  a reproof.” 

I cut  the  above  from  the  ‘^variety”  column  of 
the  ’Birmingham  Journal,  April  7,  1866.  I have 
seen  a similar  story  before,  but  I think  the  per- 
sons were  different.  Where  is  it  first  told,  and 
when  did  it  occur  ? George  II.  was  not  likely  to 
be  impressed  by  eloquence,  or  to  go  to  a “house  ” 
to  hear  a preacher.  Fitzhopkijis. 

Garrick  Club. 

Mademoiselle  Presle. — The  English  Bards 
and  Scotch  Reviewers  was  published  in  1809,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  brought  out  hastily.  I think 
it  must  have  been  written  before  the  autumn  of 
1808.  Byron  notices  certain  persons  who  — 

“ Eye  the  lively  Presle 

Twirl  her  light  limbs  that  spurn  the  needless  veil.” 

The  following  is  from  the  Gentleman' s JSIaga^ 
zine,  vol.  Ixxviii.  part  ii.  p.  1128  : — 

“ Nov.  1808,  died,  on  board  the  packet,  as  she  was  re- 
turning to  the  Continent,  Mademoiselle  Presle,  the  first 
comic  danseuse  at  the  Opera  last  season.  She  went  to 
Ireland  last  summer  with  Madame  Catalani  and  the  rest 
of  the  operatic  troupe,  but  was  too  ill  to  perform  once  at 
the  Dublin  Theatre.  Her  illness  was  a rapid  decline, 
which  carried  her  ofi"  in  her  18th  year.” 

It  is  not  likely  that  so  remarkable  a lady’s  death 
should  have  been  unknown  to  Byron,  or  that  he 
would  have  so  written  after  knowing  it.  He 
notices  Angiolini,  a danseuse,  and  Collini,  a singer, 
both  apparently  great.  Are  they  forgotten  ? 

E.  II. 

Proverb. — What  is  the  meaning  and  origin  of 
the  proverb  in  the  following  quotation  from  Lord 
Bacon’s  petition  to  the  Lords  ? — 

“ . . . though  I be  now  by  fortune  (as  the  proverb 
is)  like  a bear  in  a monk’s  hood.” 

F.  A.  Escott. 

J.  ScAiTDRET,  Priest  of  the  CnuRcn  oe  ' 
England.— So  long  ago  as  June,  1852  (I®‘  S.  v. 
684),  I inquired  for  information  respecting  Scan- 
dret,  the  author  of  a little  work,  entitled  Sacri- 
fice,  the  Divine  Service,  which  was  originally  pub- 


lished at  London  in  1707,  and  reprinted  at  Oxford 
in  1840. 

A neighbour  and  friend  of  mine,  who  is  fond  of 
going  the  round  of  the  book-stalls,  and  has  an  eye 
for  anything  that  is  of  unusual  interest  or  unfre- 
quent occurrence,  has  lately  picked  up  'a  little 
tract,  of  which  the  following  is  the  title-page : — 

“ Au  Inquiry  into  what  our  Blessed  Saviour  said  and 
did  at  His  Last  Supper,  in  E elation  to  the  Christian  Ser- 
vice. To  which  is  added,  a Dissertation  concerning  Pri- 
vate Altars  among  the  Jews.  By  J.  Scandret,  Priest  of 
the  Church  of  England.  London : Printed  for  John. 
Wilford,  in  Little  Britain,  mdccxxvi.  Price  4c/.” 

I should  be  glad  to  hear  if  this  tract  is  knowQ,.. 
or  has  been  noticed  by  contemporary  or  subsequent 
writers  on  the  subject  to  which  it  refers. 

E.  H.  A. 

Serjeants-at-Arms. — Where  can  I see  a list 
of  the  serieants-at-arms  during  the  Tudor  period  ? 

A.  0.  V.  P. 

Sonnet  to  Miss  Smart.  — Who  is  the  author 
of  a sonnet  to  this  lady,  commencing  — 

“ And  if  I have  offended  thee,  I ask 

This  simple  boon — that  I may  be  forgiven.. 

A pardoning  spirit  is  a gift  from  heaven.” 

A.  H.  Mills. 

Campfield. 

Carlo  Torre.  — In  the  Annuaire  Bitteraire,, 
Paris,  An  vi,,  is  an  article  on  Parny’s  Guerre  des 
Dieux,  in  which  other  writers  on  similar  subjects 
are  noticed.  Among  them  is  Bracciolini,  whose 
Scherno  de'  Falsi  Dei  is  praised  for  its  wit  and  ver- 
sification, but  he  is  said  to  have  stolen  much  of  it 
from  Les  Dieux  Guerriers  of  C.  Torre — II  T a vole 
impitoyahlement.  I have  looked  without  success, 
in  the  BiograpMe  Universelle  and  other  books  of 
reference,  for  a writer  of  that  name. 

Tiraboschi  (^Storia  della  Lett.  Ital.  viii.  405),, 
says : — 

“ Molte  ancora  sono  le  opere  colie  quali  fa  in  questo^ 
secolo  illustrata  la  citta  di  Milano.  lo  perb  non  ferb  che 
accennare  quelle  di  Placidi  Puccinelli,  monaco  Casinese,  d 
Girolamo  Borsieri,  di  Carlo  Torre,  per  tacer  d’  altrianc 
men  buoni  scrittori.” 

Though  the  title  of  Torre’s  book  is  given  in 
French,  I presume  that  he  was  an  Italian,  and 
perhaps  the  person  so  scantily  noticed.  The  ques- 
tions may  not  be  very  important,  but  I shall  be 
glad  to  know  something  more  of  him  than  that  he 
was  a Milanese  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
that  there  were  worse  writers.  E.  H. 

Traditions  respecting  our  Blessed  Lord’s 
Passion. — In  the  Quaresimale  of  P.  Paolo  Segneii, 
mention  is  made,  in  a sermon  for  Good  Friday,, 
of  two  traditions  in  connection  with  the  Pas- 
sion. They  are,  I.  That  the  thorns  in  His  crown 
were  72  in  number ; 2.  That  no  less  than  500  per- 
sons oftered  themselves  to  act  as  His  executioners.. 
The  English  translator,  Bev.  Prebendary  Ford,, 
says  in  a footnote  (Third  Series,  I860,  p.  199),, 
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that  lie  is  unable  to  trace  these  historical  notices 
to  their  origin : nor  does  he  know  whether  any,  or 
what  degree  of  authority,  is  to  be  attached  to 
them.”  Can  your  learned  correspondent  Dr. 
Httsenbeth,  or  any  other,  throw  light  on  these 
points  ? I should  be  glad  to  know  what  ancient 
writers  have  recorded  these  traditions;  and,  if 
possible,  where  the  first  mention  of  them  is  made. 

In  the  same  sermon,  the  preacher  has  an  allu- 
sion to  the  well-known  tradition  that  our  Blessed 
Saviour  was  never  seen  to  laugh.  Is  St.  Chry- 
sostom the  original  authority  for  this  statement  ? 

Ache. 

Urim  ahd  Thummim. — Of  this  mode  of  divina- 
tion amongst  the  Hebrews  we  know  next  to 
nothing,  save  a simple  record  of  the  Pentateuch, 
Exod.  xxviii.  30 ; Lev.  viii.  8 ; Num.  xxvii.  21 ; 
Deut.  xxxiii.  8.  The  few  other  passages  in  the 
Sacred  Scripture  in  which  the  words  occur,  throw 
no  further  light  upon  their  use.  The  object  to 
which  the  names  apply  was  the  jewelled  breast- 
plate of  the  high  priest ; by  means  of  which  he 
ascertained,  somehow  or  other,  the  will  of  the 
Supreme.  The  meaning  of  these  words,  derived 
from  Hebrew  roots,  will  be  illuminations  and  rec- 
titudes. But  the  chief  judge  of  E^ypt  carried  in 
his  breast  a symbolic  image  (conjectured  to  be 
a double  one)  of  Truth  or  Justice,  suspended  by 
a chain,  and  called  Thmei.  From  this  would 
seem  to  come  the  Greek  Themis,  and  with  as 
natural  a derivation  the  Hebrew  Thummim. 

Now,  supposing  Thummim  to  be  from  an  Egyp- 
tian usage  and  root,  whence  did  the  Hebrews  de- 
rive TJrim  ? W ere  there  really  duplicate  images  in 
the  Egyptian  collar  or  pectoral  ? And  had  TJrim 
a corresponding  Egyptian  root,  distinct  from  its 
supposed  Hebrew  one,  say  or,  re,  ra, — signifying 
what  ? I am  casually  enabled  to  present  a curious 
analogy  with  this  ancient  usage  from  the  history 
of  Ireland  (Monthly  Review,  vol.  Ixvi.)  : — 

“ A.D.  46,  Fearaidhach  reigned  in  Ireland.  ...  So 
great  was  the  reputation  of  Moran  for  wisdom  and  jus- 
tice, that  the  gold  collar  he  wore  round  liis  neck  was 
used  by  all  his  successors  ; and  so  w'onderful  were  the 
effects  attributed  to  it,  that  the  people  were  taught  to 
believe  that,  whoever  gave  a wrong  decree  with  this 
round  his  neck,  was  sure  to  be  compressed  by  it  in  pro- 
portion to  his  divergence  from  the  line  of  truth,  but  in 
every  other  instance  it  would  hang  loose  and  easv.” 

O.'T.  D. 

The  White  Wolf.” — In  a manuscript  of  the 
year  1730,  I see  a memorandum  of  the  purchase 
of  a book  called  The  White  Wolf.  What  was  the 
nature  of  the  book,  and  who  was  its  author  ? 

Prestohiehsis. 

Wood-Carving. — I have  an  old  panel  of  wood- 
carving in  my  possession ; the  foreground  entirely 
occupied  by  a patriarchal  figure  of  a man  support- 
ing, with  both  arms  extended  aloft,  an  ark  or 
chest.  There  is  the  representation  of  another  ark 


resting  upon  a rock ; trees,  rocks,  and  verdure, 
with  water,  a small  boat  with  sails,  and  distant 
towers,  constitute  the  other  accessories  of  the 
carving,  which  is  well  executed. 

The  carving  is  believed  to  liave  been  brought 
from  some  foreign  cathedral.  Is  there  any  legend 
which  will  explain  the  meaning  of  the  representa- 
tion ? Durotriges. 

Letters  from  Zilia  to  Aza.” — I have  a 4to 
in  verse  entitled  Letters  from  Zilia  Dublin, 

1753,  pp.  66.  Who  v/as  the  author?  It  was 
published  anonymously ; but  some  one  has  long 
since  written  on  the  title  page  of  my  copy,  By 
Major  Beaver.’’  If  this  be  correct,  can  you  give 
me  any  particulars  respecting  him  ? Abhba. 


Endymion  Porter.  — There  is  a MS.  book  in 
Stanford  Court  library  inscribed,  E dono  Endy- 
mion  Porter,”  who,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I., 
represented  the  borough  of  Droitwich  in  Parlia- 
ment. Nash  describes  him  as  a courtier  of  that 
day,  of  good  abilities,  and  faithful  to  the  royal 
cause.  The  same  authority  informs  us  that  he 
held  lands  at  Aston-under-Hill,  a Gloucester- 
shire parish,  adjoining  the  county  of  Worcester. 
As  my  manuscript  came  originally  from  a house 
formerly  occupied  by  my  family  at  Broadway,  not 
distant  from  Aston,  probably  Mr.  Porter  resided 
in  that  neighbourhood.  Where  can  I find  any 
further  particulars  of  his  life  and  history  ? 

Thomas  E.  Winnington. 

[The  life  of  Endyinion  Porter,  of  classic  and  loyal 
memory,  has  yet  to  be  written.  The  late  Lord  Strangford, 
his  lineal  descendant,  was  for  many  years  engaged  in  col- 
lecting facts  and  documents  for  his  biography,  which 
still  remain  in  manuscript.  Edmund,  the  father  of  Endy- 
mion  Porter,  married  Angelica,  daughter  of  his  cousin 
Giles  Porter  of  Mickleton.  It  is  traditionally  stated  that 
Endyinion  was  born  in  the  manor-house  of  Aston-siib- 
Edge,  CO.  Gloucester.  The  year  of  his  birth  was  1587,  as 
appears  from  a medal  executed  by  Yarin,  dated  in  1635, 
where  he  is  said  to  be  set.  forty-eight.  Anthony  a Wood 
{Athena  Oxon.  iii.  2),  speaking  of  Endj^mion  Porter, 
says,  “ he  was  a great  man  and  beloved  by  two  kings, 
James  I.  for  his  admirable  wit,  and  Charles  I.  (to  whom, 
as  to  his  father,  he  was  a servant),  for  his  general  learn- 
ing, brave  stile,  sweet  temper,  great  experience,  travels, 
and  modern  languages.”  Granger,  in  the  slight  notice 
he  gives  of  him  (Blog.  Hist.,  ii.  284),  speaks  of  him  as  a 
man  “whose  excellent  natural  parts  were  adorned  by 
arts,  languages,  and  travel — a man  of  great  generosity, 
wit,  and  spirit,  and  had  a general  acquaintance  among  sucii 
as  were  of  that  character.  He  respected  learned  men  in 
general ; but  loved  poets,  and  had  himself  a refined  taste 
for  poetry.  He  attended  Charles  I.,  when  Prince  of 
Wales,  into  Spain,  and  was  afterwards  employed  by  him 
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in  several  negotiations  abroad.  He  -was  very  active  in 
secret  services  for  the  king,  in  the  civil  war,  and  was  no 
less  dexterous  in  conveying  his  intelligence.  He  was  so 
obnoxious  to  the  parliament,  that  he  was  one  of  those 
who  were  always  excepted  from  indemnity.” 

Endymion  himself  was  a writer  of  verse,  as  well  as  a 
friend  and  patron  of  those  who  were  more  conspicuous  in 
the  lighter  literature  of  the  times : see  his  elegy  on  the 
death  of  Dr.  Donne  printed  in  Donne’s  Poems,  edit.  1654, 
also  lines  by  him  prefixed  to  Sir  Wm.  Davenant’s  Mada- 
gascar, 1648,  and  verses  to  Olive  his  wife  in  the  Sloane 
MS.  1792.  Herrick  has  a poem  addressed  to  him  in  his 
Hespendes.  Sir  William  Davenant  dedicates  to  him  his 
play  called  The  Wits,  and  speaks  of  some  remarkable 
and  special  favour  received  from  him,  and  in  Davenant’s 
Poems  are  two  pieces  on  Porter’s  recovery  from  sickness. 
Gervase  Warmstrey  dedicates  to  him  his  England's 
Wound  and  Cure,  4to,  1628.  Edmund  Bolton  addresses 
to  him  the  Historical  Parallel  showing  the  difference 
between  Epitomes  and  J ust  Histories,  printed  at  the  end 
of  his  Nero  Ccesar,  second  edition.  He  calls  him  “his 
good  and  noble  friend.”  He  was  one  of  the  Eighty-four 
Essentials  in  Bolton’s  intended  Academie  Royal,  and 
Decker  dedicates  to  him  his  Dream,  1620.  He  was  more- 
over a great  encourager  of  Mr.  Robert  Dover’s  Olympic 
games  upon  Cotswold  Hills,  “giving  him  some  of  the 
king’s  old  cloaths,  with  a hat  and  feather  and  ruff,  pur- 
posely to  grace  him,  and  consequently  the  solemnity.” 
{Athen.  Oxon.  iv.  222.) 

Endymion  Porter  married  Olive,  daughter  of  John, 
first  Lord  Butler  of  Bramfield,  by  whom  he  had  five  sons. 
He  died  in  1649,  aged  sixty-five.  His  will  is  dated 
March  26,  1639,  appointing  as  his  executors  his  wife  Olive 
and  the  Earls  of  Worcester  and  Newcastle.  There  exist 
several  portraits  of  him  by  Van  Dj^ck,  but  especially  a 
family  piece  of  himself,  his  wife,  and  three  of  his  sons, 
which  is  esteemed  one  of  that  painter’s  finest  productions. 
It  will  be  found  in  the  printed  Catalogue  of  Sir  Peter 
Lely’s  Collection,  and  was  sold  to  Sheffield,  Lord  Mul- 
grave,  afterwards  Duke  of  Buckingham.  It  is  now  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  Porter’s  descendant,  the  Viscount 
Strangford.  Many  documents  relating  to  Endymion 
Porter  are  noted  in  the  Calendars  of  State  Papers,  Doxn^stic, 
1619 — 1623, 1625 — 1626,  and  some  of  his  letters  are  printed 
in  Sainsbury’s  Papers  of  the  Life  of  Sir  P.  P.  Rubens, 
1859,  8vo.] 

Liber  Psalmorum,”  1546.  — Can  you  give 
any  information  about  the  following  work — Liber 
Psalmorwn  Davidis,  Annotationcs  in  eosde  ex  Ile- 
hrceorum  Commentariis,  Lutetise,  ex  officina  Rob. 
Stephani,  Typographi  Regii^  m.d.xlvi  : and  an 
explanation  of  the  vignette  in  the  title-page  of 
the  same  ? J.  H.  S. 

[This  Liber  Psalmorum  is  most  legibly  and  beautifully 
printed,  partly  in  a Roman,  partly  an  Italic  character. 
Robert  Stephens  says  he  executed  this  edition  at  the  re- 
quest of  those  who  complained  of  the  very  diminutive 
type  of  his  recent  Latin  Bible  of  1545  ; and  could  not  use 


it  “ per  oculorum  imbecillitatem.”  The  vignette  or  de- 
vice on  the  title-page  is  a spreading  olive  tree,  with 
one  or  more  of  its  branches  broken  otf.  The  motto,  “noli 
ALTUM  s.\PERi:,”  to  which  was  sometimes  added  “ sed 
xniE,”  is  from  Romans  xi.  20,  and  indicative  of  checking 
too  presumptuous  a spirit  of  inquiry.  ] 

Grifeones.  — I should  feel  greatly  obliged  by 
an  explanation  of  the  word  above  given,  in  the 
following  extracts  from  Geoffrey  de  Vinsauf, 
Itinerary  of  Richard  I.  (Bohn’s  edition)  : — 

Chap.  XX.  “ King  Richard  had  expended  great  labour 
and  diligence  in  erecting  a castle  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Mate  Griffin ; at  which  the  Griffvnes  were  very 
much  exasperated,”  &c. 

Chap.  XXX.  Speaking  of  the  people  of  Cyprus,  Vinsauf 
says  : — “ All  those  who  put  to  shore  in  safety,  the  Grif- 
fones  stripped  of  their  arms.” 

Chap,  xxxii.  Again  : “ The  King  . . . boldly  at- 
tacked the  Griffons." 

The  correspondent  of  The  Times'^  in  France,  of 
the  date  of  the  12th  April,  says  : — 

“ The  Courrier  de  la  Moselle  states  that  the  Minister  of 
War  is  in  communication  with  the  directors  of  the  Stras- 
bourg Railway  Company  for  the  transport,  from  Metz  to 
Paris,  of  the  griffon — one  of  the  most  remarkable  objects 
in  the  artillery  arsenal  at  Metz.  The  griffon  is  an  enoj- 
mous  bronze  cannon  captured  at  Ehren'breitstein,  near 
Cologne,  by  the  French  army  in  the  seventh  year  of  the 
Republic.  It  was  cast  in  1578,  and  is  chiselled.  Its 
length  is  about  13  feet,  and  its  interior  diameter  1 foot ; 
its  weight  is  12  tons,  and  the  carriage,  which  was  cast  at 
Metz,  weighs  above  5 tons.  It  can  throw  a shot  of  160 
lbs.  weight.  It  is  to  be  deposited  in  the  Museum  of 
Artillery  in  Paris.” 

W^bat  is  known  of  tlie  history  of  this  piece  of 
artillery,  and  whence  is  the  name  griffon  derived  ? 

Robert  Proctor. 

Budleigh  Salterton. 

[ Griff'ones  is  a corruption  of  Greeks,  by  which  name 
the  inhabitants  of  Sicily,  Crete,  and  Calabria,  were  gene- 
rally known  to,  and  despised  by,  the  crusaders.  Wanley 
supposes  that  the  Griffin  in  heraldry  Avas  intended  to  sig- 
nify a Greek,  or  Saracen,  whom  they  thus  represented 
under  the  figure  of  an  imaginary  eastern  monster,  Avhich 
never  existed  but  as  an  armorial  badge.  There  Avas  an 
ancient  piece  of  artillery  called  the  Mate-Griffon  (i.  e.  the 
destroyer  or  terror  of  the  Greeks)  which  tlircAV  both  darts 
and  stones  (Grose’s  Military  Antiqidties,  ed.  1801,  i.  382) . 
The  German  long  gun,  called  Vogel  Greif  taken  by  the 
French  from  Ehrenbreitsteiu  in  1799  Avas  cast  for  Bishop 
Richard  of  Griffenclaw,  Elector  of  Treves.] 

Lux  Renata,”  etc.  — By  whom  was  written 
a thin  8vo,  entitled  Lux  Renata;  a Protestant's 
Epistle,  with  Notes,  London,  1827  ? Abhba. 

[This  Avork  is  by  the  Rba'.  Edward  Smedley,  editor  of 
the  Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana.  Its  subject-matter  Avas 
suggested  by  a perusal  of  Mr.  Southey’s  Book  of  the 
Church  ; and  although  the  author  says  that  his — 

“ . . . . helm  is  bent 

Between  the  narrow  straits  of  argument, — 

it  is  a historical  rather  than  an  argumentative  poem.  ] 
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NEED-FIRE. 

(3'-^  S.  ix.  263.) 

May  I be  allowed  to  suggest  that  W.  E.  appears 
to  bave  confused  three  diflerent  kinds  of  fires  to- 
gether— Bale-fire,  Need-fire,  and  Beacon  or  Warn- 
ing-fire not  to  say  four,  if  the  assumption  can  be 
made  good  that  the  gathering-token  or  Fiery 
Cross”  was  sometimes  replaced  by  the  sending 
of  living  fire  through  the  district  where  warriors 
were  thereby  to  be  summoned  under  a sanction 
that  might  not  safely  be  lightlied.  , 

1.  Bale-Jire,  Bosworth  gives  A.-S.  hcel^  heel  (a 
funeral  pile  or  fire  in  which  dead  bodies  were 
burned)  j Bcel-fyr  (the  fire  of  the  funeral  pile) ; 
Bcel-blyse  (the  blaze  of  a funeral  pile  ; yet  extant 
in  Cleveland  hallyhleeze^  Ihre  gives  Bal  (rogus), 
and  adds,  that  ^‘0.  H.  G.  pud  signifies  a pile, 
whence  a pile  of  wood  intended  to  be  set  on  fire 
would  easily  come  to  be  called  5a/.”  Sw.  Dialect, 
5^/,  a pile  of  branches,  stones,  &c.,  thrown  up  by 
passengers  as  they  go  by  any  place  where  a human 
being  has  lost  his  life  (Bietz,  Ordhog  of  Sio.  Dia- 
lects) ; 0.  N.  hdl  (strues  lignorum,  rogus,  pyra), 
Haldorsen.  Dan.  Dial,  haale,  to  make  a big  fire. 

2.  Need-fire,  A.-S.  gnidan,  to  rub,  rub  together; 
Sw.  gnida ; Dan.  guide.  peo  hwule  pet  zichinge 
ilest,  hit  punche'd  god  for  to  gnidenf  (as  long  as 
the  itching  continues  it  seems  pleasant  to  rub:  An- 
cren  Biivle,  p.  238.)  The  Swedish  compound 
gnid-eld,  taken  together  with  its  signification,  cer- 
tainly places  the  etymology  of  need-fire  beyond 
question. 

3.  Of  the  origin  and  object  of  the  Beacon  or 
Warning- fire  it  seems  unnecessary  to  say  anything, 
and  as  little  of  the  Fiery  Cross  or  Gathering  Token. 
The  poetic  and  explanatory  setting  forth  of  the 
latter  may  be  fully  seen,  the  one  in  canto  iii.  of 
The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  and  the  other  in  the  notes 
to  the  same. 

With  respect  to  Bale-Jlre,  Bosworth’s  definition, 
as  well  as  Hire’s  remark  upon  0.  H.  G.  puol, 
assumes  a pile  to  be  the  fundamental  meaning  of 
h(^ly  hdl,  or  hale,  an  assumption  fairly  borne  out  by 
Sw.  Dial,  hdl,  and  0.  N.  hdl ; thence  the  idea  passes 
on  to  a pile  of  wood  built  for  burning,  with  special 
application  to  a funeral  pile.  But  it  is  important 
to  remark  that  hdl  was  early  applied,  and  continued 
long  in  use  as  so  applied,  to  a pile  of  wood  built  up 
for  burning,  and  burnt  in  connection  with  heathen 
sacrificial  observances.  Such  piles  were  raised 
and  burnt  upon  hills  specially  designated  for  such 
purpose,  or  at  the  time-old  burial  places  of  a tribe 
or  community,  defined  by  stone  circles  or  the 
symmetrical  bulk  of  large  sepulchral  tumuli ; and 
the  sacred  fires  were  lighted  at  the  periods  of  the 
year  marked  by  the  changes  of  the  sun,  and  some- 


what nearly  coinciding  with  the  periods  of  the 
great  Christian  festivals ; namely.  Yule  = Christ- 
mas ; the  Vernal  Equinox=Easter ; and  Midsum- 
mer= Whitsuntide.  The  continued  observance  of 
the  hale-jire  custom,  whether  with  a Christian 
diso'uise  cast  over  it,  or,  as  in  no  scanty  number 
of  instances,  without  any  such  pretence,  accounts 
for  the  many  fire  observances  taking  place  at  or 
about  old  May  Day,  St.  John’s  Day,  or  Midsum- 
mer in  not  a few  districts  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
not  to  specify  the  many  like  observances  still 
more  current  not  only  in  Denmark  and  the  rest  of 
Scandinavia,  but  in  other  parts  of  Europe  also. 
That  these  original  festival  or  sacrificial  fires,  any 
more  than  their  more  modern  descendants,  were 
lighted  otherwise  than  in  the  ordinary  mode  ; that 
is  to  say,  were  lighted  with  fire  generated  by 
friction,  I cannot  find  anything  to  lead  to  the 
opinion.  It  is  quite  true,  as  is  still  the  case  with 
even  the  Yule  clog  and  the  Yule  candle  in  N.  Eng- 
land as  well  as  in  Scandinavia,  they  were  sup- 
posed efiicacious  against  witchcraft  and  enchant- 
ment of  whatever  kind;  and  special  fires  were 
sometimes  lighted  for  special  purposes ; e.  g.  the 
blazing  fires  of  straw  made  on  St.  John’s  Eve  on 
the  heights  in  some  parts  of  Denmark,  to  avert  the 
disease  called  ^^smut”  from  the  growing  com. 

Next,  as  regards  heltane,  heltyne,  or  heltine,  the 
definition  of  tein-eiginn  from  the  Gaelic  Dictionary 
given  by  W.  E.  is  a matter  to  be  attentively  noted, 
for  the  word  or  phrase  itself  is  an  exact  Celtic  paral- 
lelism to  Gothic  gnideld,  and  with  an  equally  exact 
parallelism  of  application.  Whether  hel  or  heal  is 
simply  a Celtic  relative  of  Gothic  hdl,  hdl,  or  heel 
(as  is  most  likely),  or  only  borrowed,  I have  no 
means  at  band  of  ascertaining.  But  it  is  abun- 
dantly clear  that,  while  tein-eginn  = Sw.  gnid-eld, 
O.  H.  G.  not-fyr,  Sc.  need-Jire,  &c.,  haltein  is  in 
like  manner  = A.  S.  hcelfyr,  0.  Sw.  hdl,  0.  N. 
hdl. 

On  the  whole,  the  great  distinguishing  differ- 
ence between  the  Bale-fire  and  the  Beacon-fire 
was,  that  the  first  was  lighted  at  fixed  and  perio- 
dically recurring  times ; the  latter  on  occasion  of 
emergency,  such  as  sudden  hostile  raid  or  invasion, 
or  the  like.  Gnid-eld  or  not-fyr  differed  from 
both,  especially  in  being  derived  from  friction 
prosecuted  in  the  direction  called  ansyls,  but  also 
in  the  nature  of  the  occasions  or  emergencies 
which  were  held  sufficient  to  call  for  its  produc- 
tion. They  were  not  stated  or  fixed,  or  periodi- 
cally recurring,  on  the  one  hand ; and  on  the  other, 
they  did  not  depend  on  merely  human  agency; 
rather  on  such,  as  it  was  supposed,  must  be  cor- 
rected by  the  efficacy  of  the  purifying  medium  of 
fire,  rendered  doubly  efficacious  through  the  mys- 
tic manner  of  its  generation.  A. 
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PEISCILLA  POIXTOX. 
s.  ix.  239.) 

Enjoying  unrestricted  access  to  a very  remark- 
able and  unique  collection  of  the  Eemale  Poets, 
whicli  tke  proprietor  is  ever  willing  should  be 
available  to  literary  inquirers,  I take  advantage  of 
my  privilege  to  supply  De.  Etmbatjlt  'with  a fe-w 
particulars  gleaned  there  regarding  Priscilla  Poin- 
ton. 

The  copy  of  this  lady’s  book  in  my  friend’s 
library  formed  part  of  the  curious  collection  of  the 
late  Dr.  Bliss,  and  bears  the  title — Poems  on 
Several  Occasio7is  hy  Miss  Pi'iscilla  Pointon  of 
Lichfield,  8vo,  pp.  108.  Birmingham : T.  War- 
ren, 1770.  As  to  the  merit  of  the  poetry,  I am 
afraid  it  will  not  entitle  the  authoress  to  a very  pro- 
minent niche  among  her  surroundings ; and  believe 
that  the  interest  which  produced  a subscription  list 
of  upwards  of  1300  (including  not  a few  of  the 
nobles  of  the  land)  was  rather  prompted  by  an 
appeal  to  their  charity  for  a poor  blind  woman 
than  to  foster  a poetical  prodigy  in  petticoats. 

In  the  copy  of  Miss  Pointon’s  verses  which  I 
am  permitted  to  use,  I find  that  Dr.  Bliss  has  pre- 
served the  authoress’  printed  appeal  to  the  public, 
which  I subjoin,  as  it  probably  contains  as  many 
articulars  about  the  poetess  as  your  correspon- 
ent  will  now  obtain  : — 

“ Priscilla  Poynton,  of  the  City  of  Lichfield,  Begs  Leave 
to  acquaint  her  Friends  and  the  Public,  lhat  she  is  now 
Publishing  by  Subscription,  one  Xeat  Pocket  Volume  of 
Poems,  containing  A great  Variety  of  grave  and  gay  Sub- 
jects, as  Odes,  Elegies,  Songs,  Epistles,  Alnigmas,  Satires, 
&c.  Each  Subscriber  to  pay  Five  Shillings  on  Deliver^' 
of  the  Book.  As  she  has  from  Twelve  Years  of  Age  been 
Deprived  of  Sight,  she  flatters  herself  the  good-natur’d 
World,  as  well  as  the  judicious  Critic,  will  read  with  Can- 
dour her  humble  Muse ; since  she  is  not  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  Authors  to  dress  her  work  with  refin’d 
Quotations,  her  Thoughts  wear  no  other  Embellishment 
than  Simple  Nature,  for  to  that  fair  one  she  is  alone  in- 
debted. A Consolatory  Ode  on  her  Misfortune  was  what 
first  inspired  her  Genius. 

“ With  gen’rous  pity,  sure  each  breast  must  glow. 

For  those  who  (like  me)  drink  the  cup  of  woe ; 

Tho’  great  my  loss,  just  heav’n  the  loss  did  send. 

And  I to  heav’n  without  reluctance  bend  : 

Since  sighs  and  tears  cannot  my  sight  regain. 

Why  should  I then  of  adverse  fate  complain  ? 

Thus  may  I patient  ever  bear  m}^  woe. 

And  still  revere  the  hand  that  gave  the  blow. 

“ X.  B.  The  Author  having  upwards  of  1300  Subscribers, 
and  her  work  now  in  the  press,  those  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men who  will  be  Kind  enough  to  Encourage  this  her  I 
Undertaking,  are  requested  to  be  as  speedy  as  possible  in  ! 
sending  in  their  names,  as  very  few  will  be  printed  but 
what  are  subscribed  for.  The  Subscribers'  I\ames  will  be 
printed." 

With  this  appeal,  showing  ^^he  state  of  the 
case,'’  the  bill  of  fare,  and  a small  taste  of  "what  ' 
was  in  preparation,  jmur  readers  will  be  able  to 
judge  how  much  of  the  sympathy  exhibited  for 
the  poetess  of  Lichfield  was  charity,  and  how 


much  to  encourage  struggling  genius.  Like  most 
authors  of  her  stamp,  Priscilla’s  effusions  are 
prompted  by  temporary  events  j and  I believe 
neither  the  book  nor  any  part  of  it  was  ever  re- 
printed. If  I might  offer  an  opinion,  it  would  be 
that  Miss  Prissy’s  ” forte  was  in  the  lyric  way ; 
her  ‘^Song,”  extempore,  in  answer  to  Danger’s 

Time  enough  yet  ” (which  seems  to  have  been  a 
popular  ditty  of  the  day)  does  not  want  for  sweet- 
ness. 

One  John  Jones  of  Kidderminster,  himself  an 
illustrious  obscure,  having  been  reading  how,  in  a 
like  case,  Spence  favourably  introduced  to  the 
world  the  blind  poet  Blacklock,  volunteers  a pre- 
face, and  a panegyrical  poem  to  start  the  book, 
descriptive  of  the  poetess’s  struggles  under  her 
physical  disadvantages,  and  the  parental  rigidity 
which  preferred  the  primitive  fathers  ” to  her 
daughters  flirting  with  the  muse  ; but  she  was  no 
Blacklock,  and  the  book  ha'dng  few  of  the  float- 
ing properties  about  it  accounts  for  Miss  Pointon’s 
absence  from  the  roll  of  the  poets,  and  of  her 
book  being  only  now  found  on  the  shelves  of  the 
curious.  A.  Gr. 


DOVER’S  HILL,  OX  THE  COTESWOLDS. 

(3'’d  S.  ix.  80, 100.) 

Dover’s  Hill  is  about  one  mile  due  west  of 
Campden.  This  was  for  some  250  years  a great 
gathering  place  for  holiday  folks  at  Whitsuntide, 
who  flocked  thither  from  the  four  adjoining  coun- 
ties of  Gloster,  Worcester,  Warwick,  and  Oxon. 

The  Four  Shire  Stone  ” is  about  seven  miles 
distant,  south-east.  At  the  outset,  it  seems,  there 
were  horse-races  and  coursing  matches,  feats  of 
strength,  and  trials  of  skill,  "with  a due  allowance 
of  dancing  and  feasting — all  doubtless  kept  'within 
due  bounds  by  llobert  Dover,  as  Master  of  the 
Revels.  However  decorous  these  games  might 
have  been  under  his  rule,  licentiousness  had  evi- 
dently crept  in  at  the  time  when  the  Spiritual 
Quixote  ” was  written ; finally,  after  a dm’ation  of 
near  250  years,  these  annual  meetings  were  put  a 
stop  to,  the  land  enclosed  and  ploughed  up  by  the 
orders  of  Lord  Harrow^by,  as  during  the  five  years 
whilst  the  Mickleton  Tunnel  was  in  progress,  a 
mob  of  navvies  had  converted  the  meeting  into  a 
most  riotous  and  dangerous  assemblage.  The 
spot  in  question  was  a level  piece  of  grass  on  the 
summit  of  the  hill,  with  short  velvet-like  turf, 
commanding  an  extensive  view  over  the  Yale  of 
Evesham,  and  the  broad  plains  of  Warwickshire. 

What  nature  has  made  so  lovely  these  roughs 
of  the  rail  did  their  best  to  mar,  and  they  suc- 
ceeded so  far  as  to  drive  away  all  the  quiet  and 
respectable  part  of  the  community.  For  notices 
of  the  games  in  the  olden  time,  and  of  their  foun- 
der, consult  Rudder’s  Hist,  of  Gloucestershire,  pp. 
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24,  319,  691;  Bigland’s  vol.  i.  p.  279,  with 
foot-note,  which  last  gives  veiy  full  particulars. 

1 will  now  proceed  to  describe  that  scarce  and  j 
curious  book,  entitled  Annalia  Duhrensia,  or  Cotes- 
2Uold  Games.  Size  : five  inches  four  lines  across, 
by  seven  inches,  one  line  from  top  to  bottom; 
date,  1636;  No.  of  leaves,  thirty-six,  letter-press, 
exclusive  of  frontispiece;  material,  paper;  descrip- j 
tion  ; frontispiece,  Coteswold  Games  Pub'* 
by  Caulfield  & Herbert,  1794,”  (being  a reprint)  ; 
Dover  Castle,  a wooden  edifice  raised  upon  a mill- 
post  ; a bifurcated  pennon  having  a simple  cross 
thereon;  four  pieces  of  ordnance,  two  of  them 
firing  off. 

Left  hand  side. — Three  women  dancing  a reel  to 
a bagpiper ; three  curs  coursing  a hare  ; four  tents 
or  wooden  huts ; a party  of  eleven  men  at  a ban- 
quet; a part  of  four  racing  on  horseback;  two 
men  each  throwing  a weighted  spear. 

Might  hand  side. — A couple  of  backsword  players ; 
a couple  of  wrestlers  ; a tumbler ; a labyrinth  ; a ‘ 
couple  of  greyhounds  coursing  a hare ; two  men 
with  staves,  probably  constables ; a man  throwing 
a heavy  sledge-hammer.  Robert  Dover  himself 
on  horseback,  broad-brimmed  hat  and  feather, 
deep  lace^  collar,  baldrick  and  sword,  big  breeches 
[quite  knickerbockers],  jack-boots  turned  over  with 
lace,  in  his  left  a wand. 

Title-page : — 


“ Annalia  Dubrensia.  Upon  the  yeerely  celebration 
Robert  Dover’s  Olimpick  Games  upon  Cotswold 
Hills.  Written  by- 


Michael  Drayton,  Esq. 
William  Durham,  Oxon. 
William  Denny,  Esq. 
Thomas  Randall,  Cant. 
Ben.  Johnson. 

John  Dover,  Gent. 

Owen  Feltham,  Gent. 
Francis  Izod,  Gent. 
Nicholas  Wallington,  Ox. 
John  Ballard,  Oxon. 
Timothy  Ogle,  Gent. 
William  Ambrose,  Oxon. 
William  Bellas,  Gent. 
Thomas  Cole,  Oxon. 
William  Basse,  Gent. 
Captain  Menese. 


John  Trussel,  Gent. 
William  Cole,  Gent. 
Ferriman  Rutter,  Oxon. 
John  Stratford,  Gent. 
Thomas  Sanford,  Gent. 
Robert  Griffin,  Gent. 
John  Cole,  Gent. 

Robert  Durham,  Oxon. 
A.  Sirinx,  Oxon. 

John  Monson,  Esq. 
Walton  Poole,  Gent. 
Richard  Wells,  Oxon. 
William  Forth,  Esq. 
Shack:  Marmyon. 

R.  N.  [Newburgh.] 


d’homas  Heywood. 

J^iondon:  Printed  by  Robert  Raworth,  for  Mathewe 
Walbanc’i-r,  1636.” 

(FbZ.  1.; ‘‘ For  the  much  Honoured  S'"  . . .*  Knight, 

one  of  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer, 

Rob.  Dover  his)  ...  , . „ 

Presentation  j (Autograph).” 
{Foh  2), preface.  “To  my  worthy  Friend,  Mr  Eobert 
Dover. 


“ Wythy  Sir  (non  obstante  patrono) — Quin- 

quenalia,  or  Olympick  Games  (celebrated  every  fift  yeare 

raely) — Annalia  or  yeerely  celebrations Cotswald 

Hills Mat : AValbancke.” 


Muhrensia.  Upon  the  veerely  celebration  of 
M»  Robert  Dover’s  Olimpick  Games' upon  Cotswold  Hills. 
Bond.  1636,  sm.  po.” 


[*  In  the  Grenville  copy  the  name  is  printed  “ Sir 
Thomas  Trevor,  Knight.”— Ed.] 
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Here  follows  a description  of  this  particular 
copy  under  notice.  The  frontispiece  is  a reprint ; 
the  ^ last  leaf  repaired,  and  a portion  supplied  in 
facsimile  by  Harris,  jun.  The  binding,  russia,  gilt, 
by  Bedford;  the  volume  being  a striking  specimen 
of  the  skill  of  both.  It  contains  also  a facsimile 
of  the  presentation  leaf  in  the  Grenville  copy,  and 
of  Dover’s  autograph  thereon. 

^ “ Will  you  up  to  the  hill  top  of  sports,  there,  and  mer- 
riments, Dover’s  Olimpicke,  or  the  Cotswold  games.” — 
Brome’s  Joviall  Crewe,  ^c. 

This  curious  little  volume  contains  a collection 
of  poems  in  celebration  of  gatherings  and  hearty 
contests,  temp.  James  I.  and  Charles  I.,  not  unlike 
those  chronicled  in  “the  Scouring  of  the  White 
Horse.”  They  were  written  by  many  eminent 
authors  of  the  time — Ben  Jonson,  Drayton,  Fel- 
ton, Heywood,  Sir  John  Mennes,  &c.  The  original 
frontispiece  containing  a portrait  of  the  founder  of 
these  games  decked  in  a suit  of  clothes  of  King 
Janies  (why  worn  must  remain  a puzzle  ;*  it  could 
hardly  inspire  courage)  is  of  great  rarity,  it 
being  one  of  those  English  heads  too  frequently 
from  injured  volumes  snipt  away  by  those  who, 
“warm’d  by  Orford,  and  by  Granger  school’d,” 
have  small  reverence  for  the  requirements  of  a 
“list  of  plates.”  G.  Haeesfield. 


ABRAHAM. 

S.  ix.  255.) 

Perhaps  the  following  may  assist  A.  C.  M.  in  his 
ethnographical  researches.  In  the  book  of  Genesis 
—the  historical  account  of  the  origin  of  the  people 
for  whose  exclusive  use  the  laws  of  Moses  were 
divinely  inspired — and  in  the  continuation  of  that 
account  (Josh.  xxiv.  2,  14),  we  possess  what  must 
be  deemed  authentic  information.  But  other 
sources  remain.  Mahomet  professed  by  Islam  to 
restore  the  original  religion  of  Abraham,  as  the 
reformed  churches  profess  to  restore  Christianity 
by  the  purging  of  abuses.  The  Arabs  trace  their 
descent  from  Ishmael  without  dispute,  except  as 
to  the  ancestors  of  Adnan,  which  one  authority 
makes  the  eighth  from  Ishmael,  another  tlie 
seventh,  but  Mahomet  the  third,  on  a tradition 
preserved  in  the  family  of  one  of  his  wives,  0mm 
Salma.  Terah,  the  father  of  Abraham,  is  called 
Azer  by  the  Arabs  (Koran,  vi.  74),  meaning  f re, 
a name  for  the  planet  Mars,  and  adopted  by  Chal- 
deans of  rank.  There  is  no  ground  for  the  suppo- 
sition  of  Hyde  (de  Meh.  Vet.  Persarum,  p.  62)  that 
Terah  was  converted  from  idolatry.  Abraham’s 
father  is  called  Zarah  in  the  Talmud,  and  Athar 
by  Eusebius.  The  surname  of  Azer,  says  Savary,^ 
was  given  to  him  in  consequence  of  his  idolatry, 
from  iazar,  “ 0 thou  who  art  in  error.”  Terah 
married  a daughter  of  Nimrod,  an  honour  attained 

[*  It  will  be  &eQX\,ante,  p.  353,  that  they  were  the  gift  of 
Eiidymion  Porter. — Ed.  “N.  & Q.”] 
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by  bis  skill  in  image  making ; and  Abrabam  was 
born  an  idolater  (Jos.  xxiv.  2,  14).  Tbe  method 
of  Abrabam’s  conversion  is  described  by  Josepbus 
(A?2t.  i.  7),  but  is  more  grapbically  told  in  the 
Koran  (vi.  74-80)^  confirmed  by  Rabbi  Becbai  (in 
Midrash)  : — 

“ Abraham  said  unto  his  father  Azer,  Dost  thou  take 
images  for  gods  Verily  I perceive  that  thou  and  thy 
people  are  in  a manifest  error.  And  thus  did  we  [ Allah  J 
show  unto  Abraham  the  kingdom  of  heaven  and  earth, 
that  he  might  become  one  of  those  who  firmly  believe. 
And  when  the  night  overshadowed  him,  he  saw  a star, 
and  he  said,  This  is  my  lord ; but  Avhen  it  set,  he  said,  I 
like  not  gods  which  set.  And  when  he  saw  the  moon 
rising,  he  said,  This  is  my  lord  ; but  when  he  saw  it  set, 
he  said,  Verily  if  my  lord  direct  me  not,  I shall  become 
one  of  the  people  who  go  astray.  And  when  he  sav/  the 
sun  rising,  he  said.  This  is  my  lord,  this  is  the  greatest ; 
but  when  it  set,  he  said,  0 ray  people,  verily  I am  clear  of 
that  which  ye  associate  with  God : I direct  mj^  face  unto 
liim  who  hath  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth ; I am 
orthodox,  and  am  not  one  of  the  idolaters.” 

Tbe  Koran  (ix.  115,  lx.  4)  also  tells  us  that  — 

“ Abraham  asked  forgiveness  for  his  father,  in  pursuance 
of  a promise ; but  when  he  had  ascertained  that  his  father 
was  an  enemy  of  God,  he  declared  himself  clear  of  him.” 

Abrabam  was  tbe  friend  of  God  (Koran,  iv.  124; 
James,  ii.  23).  Tbe  Mahometans  have  preserved  a 
story  to  tbe  effect,  that  when  Abraham  sent  empty 
sacks  to  be  filled  with  flour  in  Egypt,  where 
there  was  also  a famine,  and  the  flour  could  not 
be  got,  bis  servants  were  ashamed  to  return  with 
empty  sacks,  so  they  filled  them  with  fine  sand. 
Sarah,  however,  opening  one  of  them,  found  good 
flour  in  it,  and  commenced  bread-baking.  Abraham 
awaking  and  smelling  the  new  bread,  asked  whence 
the  flour  came.  Sarah  replied,  “ From  your  friend 
in  Egypt.”  ‘^Nay,”  retorted  the  patriarch,  “it 
must  have  come  from  no  other  than  my  friend, 
God  Almighty.”  (D’Herbelot,  Bib.  Orient..,  p.  14.) 

It  is  remarkable  that  not  only  the  knowledge  of 
the  unity  of  God,  but  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
originate  to  us  from  Chaldaea.  (Koran,  ii.  261.) 
These  doctrines  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  his- 
torical Zoroaster,  born  589  b.c.  The  conversion  of 
Abraham  may  be  taken  at  2155  b.c.,  as  authorities 
differ  from  the  age  of  seven  to  fort}^,  or  even  seventy- 
five,  of  Abraham’s  life.  Prior  to  this  latter  date 
tliere  is  no  chronological  exactness*  in  Genesis. 
That  Abraham  was  the  twenty-first  from  Adam 
can  only  be  made  out  from  the  imperfect  tradi- 
tions which  Moses  collected,  and  however  valuable, 
even  inestimable,  they  may  be,  Moses  makes  no 
Claim,  I believe,  to  their  divine  inspiration.  The 
ethnology  of  such  remote  periods  is  dimly  visible 
through  liuguistic  pursuits,  which  require  cultiva- 
tion. The  ancient  connection  of  the  languages  of 
Chaldjea,  Syria,  Arabia,  Palestine,  Egypt,  and 
Ethiopia  on  the  one  hand,  with  a like  connection 
of  the  Zend,  Pehlvi,  Persian,  and  Sanskrit  on  the 

* According  to  the  Septuagiiit,  which  interpolates 
Cainan  in  Gen.  x.  24. 


other,  when  more  fully  investigated,  will  throw 
light  on  ethnology.  There  are  no  works  extant, 
except  the  Mithridates  of  Adelung,  W.  Humboldt 
and  A’^ater,  a.nd  the  Atlas  Ethnoc/rapliique  of  Balbi, 
calculated  to  throw  trustworthy  light  on  this  sub- 
ject. Mythology,  traditions,  manners,  and  customs 
are  very  doubtful,  and  even  phj^siological  parallels 
are  deceptive.  T.  J.  Buck  ton". 

Brixton  Hill. 


CROMWELL’S  SIXTY  PEOPOSITIOXS  FOR 
REMODELLING  CHANCERY. 

(3’-''  S.  ix.  320.) 

Like  your  correspondent  An  Inner  Templar, 
I have  “ read  some  common  law  and  common  his- 
tory books,”  but,  as  seems  to  have  been  also  the  case 
with  him,  have  never  met  with,  nor  do  I believe 
that  anybody  else  has  j^et  discovered,  either  re- 
cords or  authentic  and  trustworthy  contemporary 
memoranda,  which  substantiate,  or  even  atford  a 
reasonable  colour  of  probability  for  the  assertions 
reported  in  The  Standard  of  the  4th  instant,  to 
have  been  made  by  Mr.  Carlyle  in  the  course  of 
his  inauguration  speech  as  Lord  Rector  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  in  reference  to  Oliver 
Cromwell’s  so-called  “ Chancery  Reforms.”  Mr. 
Carlyle’s  triple  statement  that  Cromwell  called 
together  sixty  of  the  wisest  lawyers  found  in  Eng- 
land ; ” who  got  sixty  propositions  fixed  in  their 
minds  of  the  things  that  required  to  be  done  for 
remodelling  the  Court  of  Chancery  ” ; and  that 
“ upon  these  sixty  propositions  Chancery  was  re- 
constituted and  remodelled,  and  so  has  lasted  to 
our  time,”  is,  in  plain  English,  a threefold  inac- 
curacy, The  facts  are  these  : “ Barebones  Parlia- 
ment,” which  met  July  4, 1653,  did  indeed,  on  the 
following  5th  of  August,  “ at  the  end  of  one  day’s 
debate,  unanimously,  and  without  any  division, 
resolve,  that  the  High  Court  of  Chancery  should 
be  forthwith  taken  away,”  and  moreover,  that  a 
bill  “ be  brought  in  for  that  purpose  ” ; * but  the 
bill  introduced  in  consequence  of  these  resolutions 
was  rejected  on  the  succeeding  16th  of  October, t 
two  subsequent  attempts  to  carry  it  failed,  and  the 
Parliament  finally  dissolved  itself  on  the  following 
12th  December. 

In  CromwelTs  second  parliament,  convened  Sept. 
3,  1654,  “ a Bill  to  regulate  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery,” was,  it  is  true,  brought  in,  but  then  it  is 
equally  true,  both  that  the  abrupt  dissolution  of  that 
assembly  by  the  Protector  on  Jan.  22,  1655,  left 
equity  grievances  in  statu  quo  ; and  also  that  Oli- 
ver’s own  “Ordinance  for  the  better  limiting  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court  of  Chancery,”  not 
only  never  became  law,  but  resulted  in  the  imme- 
diate resignation  of  Commissioners  Whitelock  and 

* Pari.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  1412. 

f Campbell’s  Lifcs  of  the  Chancellors,  Yoi.  iii.  p.  54  (od. 
1845.) 
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Widdrington,  wlio^  with  Lenthal,  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  replied  in  answer  to  one  of  Cromwell’s 
arbitrary  and  absurd  demands,  That  every  cause 
should  be  heard  and  determined  the  same  day  it 
was  set  down,”  concisely,  and,  I may  add,  very 
truly,  “ This  is  im^oossihle^  Neither  Col.  Fiennes 
nor  Major  Lisle,  substituted  by  Cromwell  for  the 
retiring  commissioners,  either  effected  or  even  at- 
tempted any  practical  and  well-considered  law 
reforms ; wMle  there  were,  on  the  other  hand, 
remarks  Lord  Campbell,  “loud  complaints  of  their 
general  incompetency.”  Finally,  the  bill  “for  re- 
gulating and  limiting  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery  ” brought  into  Oliver’s  third 
and  last  Parliament  shared  the  fate  of  its  prede- 
cessors, and  was  lost  by  the  precipitate  dissolution 
of  February  4,  1658.  No : whatever  little  good 
was  in  this  respect  effected  during  the  Common- 
wealth— and  it  was  very  little — we  owe  to  White- 
lock  and  his  legal  colleagues,  who,  “while  they 
rejected  the  preposterous  plans  of  Cromwell  and 
his  officers  for  reforming  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
from  time  to  time  issued  very  sensible  orders  for 
remedying  abuses.”  * In  fact,  so  far  was  equity 
from  being  well  administered  by  the  military  com- 
missioners of  the  Protector  that,  as  migl  it  have  been 
expected,  one  common  cry  of  reproach  pursued 
their  labours  ; ” t while  their  chief,  as  is  notori- 
ous, was  accustomed  to  exclaim,  when  alluding  to 
his  ineffectual  and  abortive  attempts  at  Chancery 
reform,  “ The  sons  of  Zeruiah  have  been  too  strong 
for  us ! ” 

To  Cromwell,  as  a law  improver,  we  really  and 
truly  owe  very  little  if  anything  more  than  is  due 
to  good  intentions,  marred  and  baffled  by  indis- 
cretion and  blind  zeal.  The  vast  abuses  he  strove 
honestly  no  doubt  to  do  away  with  were  con- 
tinued, unchanged  in  principle  and  with  but  small 
amelioration  in  their  details,  for  nearly  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  after  his  decease some  few 
of  the  more  flagrant  having  been  during  the  in- 
terim, from  time  to  time,  but  by  very  slow  gra- 
dations, mitigated  by  upright  Chancellors  and 
successive  generations  of  enlightened  jurists,  as 
well  in  as  out  of  Parliament.  In  our  own  day  the 
advance,  both  of  equity  and  of  general  law  reform, 
has  however  been  more  rapid— “vires  acquirit 
eundo.”  Immense  improvements  have  recently 
been  made,  and  many  more  are  in  active  progress, 
though  doubtless  much,  very  much,  still  remains 
to  do. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  an  orator  so  eloquent, 
so  able,  so  generally  well  informed,  and  so  un- 
questionably well  intentioned,  as  Mr.  Carlyle, 
should  in  the  exuberance  of  his  zeal  for  “ hero- 
worship  ” set  afloat,  and  sanction  with  his  high 
authority,  exaggerated  and  monstrous  canards; 


* Campbell’s  Lives  of  the  Chancellors,  vol.  iii.  p.  93. 
I Id.  ib.,  p.  91, 


which  may  indeed  delude  the  general  public,  but 
in  the  eyes  of  the  discerning  and  well  informed 
have  a tendency  rather  to  depreciate  than  to  exalt 
his  idols ) many  of  whom,  the  Great  Protector  for 
example,  deserve  better  treatment  at  his  hands. 
It  is  worth  remark  that  Mr.  Carlyle  himself,  in 
his  Letters  and  Speeches  of  Qronvwell  (vol.  iii. 
pp.  308 — 326,  and  vol.  iv.  p.  10,  ed.  1850),  gra- 
phically narrates,  and  bitterly  bemoans,  Oliver’s 
failures  and  disappointments  as  a law  reformer. 

B.  Blundell,  F.S.A. 


EOUXD  TOWEKS. 

(3'’<'  S.  ix.  154.)  I 

A solitary  routid  tower  stands  on  the  island  of  I 
Durmapatam,  near  Tellicherry,  on  the  west  coast 
of  India.  Its  lower  half  is  nearly  solid,  and  offers 
no  means  of  access  to  the  upper,  which  is  hollow. 

The  habitable  part  of  this  tower  was  probably 
reached  by  the  natives  with  the  aid  of  a single 
knotted  rope.  I have  seen  the  honey  gatherers  of  i 
the  valley  of  Courtallum,  in  the  Western  Ghauts, 
ascend  a root  hanging  down  the  face  of  a rock 
with  surprising  agility,  after  grasping  it  between 
the  first  and  second  toes  of  each  foot  and  with 
their  hands.  The  island  of  Durmapatam  is  on  the 
pirate  coast  of  India,  the  commerce  and  property 
of  whose  inhabitants  suffered  so  much  from  the 
depredations  of  these  rovers  from  the  earliest  times 
to  that  of  the  celebrated  Angria.  I believe  this 
tower  was  used  to  give  notice  by  some  signal  to 
the  main  land  of  the  approach  of  a pirate  fleet, 
and  the  fact  that  there  is  no  entrance  by  which 
the  inmates  might  be  surprised,  strengthens  this 
conjecture.  May  not  the  round  towers  of  Ireland,  i 
the  doors  of  which  are  placed  some  feet  from  the  | 
ground,  have  been  used  as  defensive  watch  towers  ? I 
It  is  long  since  I read  Mr.  O’Brien’s  Round  Towers  \ 

of  Ireland^  but  as  well  as  I can  remember  he  j 

attributes  those  edifices  to  Buddhist  colonists 
from  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Many  Buddhist  and  Jain  towers  and  pillars  are 
found  in  India.  On  the  Giriyek  Hill,  south  of 
Patna,  in  Behar,  is  a round  tower,  ascribed  by 
the  natives  to  Jarasandhu,  a king  who,  they  say, 
lived  and  reigned  here  five  or  six  centuries  before 
Buddha’s  time.  He  is  a favourite  popular  hero, 
like  the  five  Pandus,  whose  names  are  connected 
by  the  natives  with  most  of  their  antiquities. 
There  is  no  doubt  it  is  a Buddhist  monument.  In 
the  fort  of  Chittoor  stand  two  Jain  towers.  One 
was  built  by  Khumbo  Rana  to  commemorate  a 
victory  gained  over  Mahmoud  of  Malwa  in  the 
year  1439.  It  consists  of  nine  stories,  and  a stair 
in  the  centre  communicates  with  each.  It  is  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  high,  the  whole  being 
covered  with  architectural  ornaments  and  sculp- 
tures. The  Chinese  nine-storied  pagodas  are 
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imitations  of  tlie  Jaina  or  Buddhist  nine-storied 
towers  of  India.  There  are  two  lats  or  pillars 
commemorative  of  a victory,  or  marking  the  burial 
place  of  a Buddhist  relic  among  the  topes  of  Ca- 
bul.  They  are  erroneously  ascribed  by  the  natives 
to  Alexander  the  Great.  Their  upper  members 
are  copied  from  the  Persepolitan  pillars.  They 
also,  says  Mr.  Fergusson,  Handbook  of  Architec- 
ture^ resemble  the  chapiters  which  form  so  im- 
portant a part  of  the  two  pillars  which  Solomon 
set  up  before  his  temple  at  Jerusalem. 

The  names  of  towns  and  hills  near  the  Irish 
round  towers  are  Indian,  and  the  towers  them- 
selves have  been  considered  emblematic  of  the 
Phallus  or  Lingam,  an  opinion  which  is  sustained 
by  the  fact  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Seevite 
pagodas,  conical  rocks,  conspicuous  for  their  height 
and  symmetry,  have  sometimes  been  consecrated 
as  Lingams.  I was  told  that  at  Trichengore,  in 
the  Barramahal,  there  is  a conical  rock  dedicated 
to 'the  Lingam,  which  it  has  been  made  more 
closely  to  resemble  by  artificial  means,  having  on 
its  summit  a small  temple  of  Seeva,  reached  by 
an  ascent  winding  round  the  eminence  externally. 
At  Metapolliam  slabs  of  mica  slate  and  gneiss 
protruding  through  the  surface,  nearly  perpendi- 
cularly to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  form  an 
oblong  enclosure  which  has  been  taken  advantage 
of  for  the  purpose  of  the  Lingam  worship.  I found 
in  it  an  old  stone  Lingam  rising  from  a pedestal, 
and  covered  with  garlands  of  faded  flowers,  while 
the  ground  about  it  was  strewn  with  votive  earth- 
enware lamps  of  various  sizes  and  shapes. 

H.  C. 


Sepijlcheal  Devices  ikiucating  the  Occh- 
PATioH  m Liee  oe  the  Deceased  S.  ix.  194, 
285.)  — In  the  churchyard  of  Otterton,  Devon, 
there  is  an  altar  tomb  to  the  memory  of  J.  Green, 
a ship-builder.  It  may  be  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. It  is  some  years  since  I last  saw  it.  I did 
not  copy  the  whole  inscription,  but  I took  outline 
sketches  of  bas-reliefs  on  two  panels.  One  repre- 
sents a three-mast  ship  under  sail,  with  the  lar- 
board side  to  the  spectator,  which  is  pierced  for 
six  guns.  The  other  portrays  J.  Green  himself  at 
work.  He  has  a hatchet  in  his  hands,  and  is  di- 
recting it  against  some  object,  perhaps  the  timbers 
of  a ship.  For  the  amusement  of  the  Editor 
(editors  ought  to  be  amused  sometimes,  for  the 
general  run  of  their  occupation  is  rather  mono- 
tonous), I enclose  copies  of  these  panels,  which 
he  may  glance  at,  and  then  pass  on  to  any  one  he 
chooses — except  me.  P.  Hutchihsoh. 

“ The  tombstones  or  monuments  of  the  Armenians 
deserve  to  be  mentioned  on  account  of  their  singularity. 
They  are  usually  oblong  pieces  of  marble,  lying  flat  upon 
the  ground : on  these  are  sculptured  repi-esentations  of 
the  iiuplements  of  the  trade  at  which  the  deceased  had 
worked  during  his  lifetime.  Some  display  the  manner  in 


which  the  Armenian  met  his  death.  In  the  Petit  Champ 
des  Morts,  at  Pera,  I counted  I think  five  tombstones 
with  bas-reliefs  of  men  whose  heads  had  been  cut  off.  In 
Armenia  the  traveller  is  often  startled  by  the  appearance 
of  a gigantic  stone  figure  of  a ram,  far  away  from  an}’- 
present  habitation.  This  is  the  tomb  of  some  ancient 
possessor  of  flocks  and  herds,  whose  house  and  village 
have  disappeared,  and  nothing  but  his  tomb  remains  to 
mark  the  site  which  once  was  the  abode  of  men.”  — Cur- 
zon’s  hlonasteries  of  the  Levant. 

H.  C. 

If  ancient  ones  are  wanted,  see  Cutt’s  Manual 
of  Sepulchral  Slabs  for  very  numerous  instances. 

P.  P. 

Ahoihted,  ih  a depea ved  Sehse  S.  viii. 
452.)  Dr.  Robertson,  in  bis  History  of  the  Reign 
of  Charles  V.,  treating  of  the  abuse  of  clerical 
immunities,  has  this  passage : 

“ Many  assumed  the  clerical  character  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  it  might  screen  them  from  the  punish- 
ment Avhich  their  actions  deserved.  The  German  nobles 
complained  loudly  that  their  anointed  malefactors,  as  they 
called  them,  seldom  suffered  capitally,  even  for  the  most 
enormous  crimes.’"' 

The  doctor  supports  his  assertion  by  the  autho- 
rity at  the  foot  of  Centum  Gravam.  Germ.  Nation, 
in  Fasciculo.* 

Surely  this  epithet  spread  until  it  got  stereo- 
typed in  the  mouths  of  the  vulgar  to  express  a 
graceless  ne’er-do-weel.”  In  my  younger  days, 
I have  frequently  heard  it  both  in  London  and  in 
Hampshire,  and  most  frequently  from  the  lips  of 
women,  coming  better  from  them  than  an  oath  : 
“ he  is  ” (or  was,  as  it  may  be)  an  anointed  young 
rogue.”  J.  A.  G. 

Humah  Skix  Tahhed  (3’"'^  S.  ix.  89.)  — Some 
five  or  six  years  ago  I saw  at  Bordeaux  seventy 
human  bodies  perfectly  tanned,  and  so  well  were 
the  forms  and  faces  preserved  that  they  would 
have  been  recognisable  by  any  one  who  had  known 
them  during  life.  These  bodies  of  men,  women, 
and  children  were  ranged  in  a row  at  a place 
called  the  Cave,  adj  oining  one  of  the  churches.  The 
skins  of  all  were  of  a dull  grey  colour,  as  were  the 
cereclothes,  two  of  which  had  been  trimmed  with 
fine  lace.  One  body,  which  the  curator  (a  parti- 
cularly stupid  old  woman)  called  the  General,  had 
the  mark  of  a bullet  wound  in  the  breast.  A 
negro  was  in  a state  of  remarkable  preservation. 
W e could  gain  no  particulars  of  the  origin  of  this 
singular  collection  further  than  that  the  bodies 
had  been  dug  up  somewhere  in  the  locality,  and 
their  preservation  had  been  attributed  to  a solu- 
tion of  saltpetre  in  which  it  was  supposed  their 
grave  clothes  had  been  steeped  previous  to  inter- 
ment. L. 

Devohshiee  Dialect  (3*"'^  S.  ix.  320.) — The 
following  seem  to  be  the  etymologies  of  the  pro- 

* Book  ii.  p.  462 ; Eobertson’s  Works,  imp.  8vo.  W. 
Ball,  Paternoster  Kow,  1840. 
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vincial  terms  here  adduced,  and  are  almost  all  of 
Teutonic  origin : — 

Flmking,  dressing  or  embellishing,  a form  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  adjective  ivlaenc,  wlanc,  idenc,  or 
iclonc,  splendid  or  proud.  There  is  also  a noun 
wlaeneo^  lulcmco,  ivlencOy  or  ivlonco,  splendour  or 
riches.  (See  Bosworth’s  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary , 
voce  Wlaenco.”)  In  Dutch  also  occur  the’words 
Hink^jine^  2XidiJionkeren,  to  shine  or  sparkle.  The 
term  Jlink  seems  to  be  applied  metonymically  to 
denote  a comb. 

Druling,  a form  probably,  as  suggested,  of  drih- 
hling  or  drivelling.  But  we  also  hnd  in  Welsh 
drylliach,  driblets,  snaps ; and  drylliaw,  to  break  in 
pieces.  (See  Pughe’s  Welsh  Dictionary.) 

Pindy.  This  seems  to  be  derived  from  inne  or 
liined,  in  the  sense  of  being  wasted  or  deteriorated. 

Quailaivay  or  Quillaivay.  This  I think  is  a cor- 
ruption or  combination  of  three  Anglo-Saxon 
words  cwale  an  cage,  a malady  in  the  eye.  The 
etymology  belongs  to  the  same  class  of  words  as 
the  Dutch  kwaal  or  quaol,  the  German  qiidlen,  and 
the  English  quail  or  quell. 

Cham,  from  the  same  origin  as  clammy.  In 
Anglo-Saxon  clam  signifies  clay  or  mud,  and  by 
metonymy  the  same  word  has  come  to  be  applied 
to  crockery. 

Ope,  evidently  opening  or  the  open.  The  root 
from  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  modern  English 
open  is  derived  seems  to  be  the  Old  Norse  ojj,  a 
mouth  or  opening.  D.  B. 

Extkaoedi^^aky  Feat  oe  Memory  (3’^*^  S.  ix. 
98,  249.)  — • When  I read  the  account  of  the  feat 
of  memory  related  of  General  Charretie,  I dis- 
missed it  at  once  as  an  impossibility  5 and  I was 
glad  to  be  relieved  from  any  necessity  of  believing 
what  CuTHBERT  Bede  might  well  call  an  as- 
tounding statement.”  But  it  is  well  known  that 
the  famous  J ohn  Kemble  had  a remarkably  good 
memory.  Kelly,  in  his  Reminiscences,  relates  an 
instance  of  it  when  Kemble  learned  every  word  of 
a prologue  of  fifty  lines  in  an  hour  and  a half. 
But  he  also  adds : — 

“ I have  often  heard  him  say,  that  he  would  make  a 
bet  that  in  four  days  he  would  repeat  every  line  in  a 
newspaper,  advertisements  and  all,  verbatim,  in  their 
regular  order,  without  misplacing  or  missing  a single 
word.” 

This  would  have  been  a feat  sufficiently  astound- 
ing; but  the  bet  was  never  made,  nor  the  task 
undertaken,  which  leaves  wide  room  to  doubt 
whether  so  extraordinary  a boast  would  ever  have 
ripened  into  a performance.  Might  not  this  have 
furnished  a hint  to  General  Charretie  ? 

F.  C.  H. 

Stop-hoexbs  (3’^‘‘  S.  ix.  278.)  — The  following- 
extract  from  an  article,  “The  Hounds  of  our  Fore- 
fathers,” in  The  Field,  March  31, 1866,  will  supply 
your  correspondent  with  a reply  to  his  ques- 
tion : — 


“ Our  fathers  had  a singular  method  of  breaking  their 
packs  for  hunting  the  hare,  which  is  alluded  to  in  The 
Spectator.  We  allude  to  ‘stop-hounds,’  as  they  were 
called.  These  hare  hounds  were  evidently  slow  hunters, 
dwelling  on  the  line,  never  cutting  corners,  but  following 
the  hare  at  a respectful  distance,  full  cry,  through  her 
various  turns  and  doubles  for  many  hours  "together.  The 
squire,  in  cocked  hat  and  wig,  dressed  in  a ga3'--coloured, 
laced,  wide-skirted  coat,  with  long-flapped  waistcoat  to 
correspond,  and  shod  with  boots  on  the  model  of  the 
French  postilion,  floundered  after  them  on  his  thick-set 
hunter,  attended  by  his  friends,  neighbours,  and  tenants, 
dressed  in  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  and  mounted  on 
horses  somewhat  coarser  and  proportionably  worse.  The 
huntsman,  in  his  master’s  livery  and  boots  (his  features 
terrible  outraged  by  a hideous  hunting  cap),  was  not  only 
encumbered  with  a huge  brass  French-horn  encircling  his 
body,  but  he  had  also  to  carry  on  his  shoulder  a long 
pole  of  tough  light  wood.  When  at  last  the  hare  sank 
down  exhausted,  he  managed  to  get  before  his  pack  and 
to  throw  down  this  barrier.  Immediately  every  hound 
stopped,  and  although  they  bayed  as  well  as  their  parched 
throats  would  let  them,  not  one  attempted  to  go  on  or 
seize  the  hare,  which  was  picked  up  by  the  master  of  the 
hunt.” 

Ctjthbert  Bede. 

The  “ stop  hound  ” was  of  no  particular  breed, 
but  was  trained  to  stop  whenever  the  huntsman 
threw  down  his  pole.  When  he  raised  it  the  pack 
set  off  again.  The  Jield  were  always  on  foot,  and 
the  pole  was  frequently  used  as  a leaping-pole ; 
but  the  pack  generally  belonged  to  an  elderly 
sportsman,  who  thus  managed  to  combine  the 
exercise  necessary  for  “keeping  down  the  humours  ” 
— I quote  Markham — with  sober  sport.  When 
blown,  he  dropped  his  pole.  Sir  Roger’s  pack  was 
probably  composed  of  a number  of  hounds  chosen 
for  their  tongues,  amongst  whom  the  old  slow 
southern  hound  figured  prominently.  Signet. 

“To  ENOW  OURSELVES  DISEASED,”  ETC.  (1*^  S. 
viii.  219,  421.)  — A querist  was  at  this  reference 
informed  that  — 

“ To  know  ourselves  diseased  is  half  our  cure,” 
occurs  in  Young’s  Night  Thoughts,  nfc.  ix.  line  38. 
I have,  however,  found  it  considerably  earlier,  in 
Sir  John  Denham’s  Sophy,  Act  I.  Sc.  2 : — 

“ But  in  diseases  when  the  cause  is  known, 

’Tis  more  than  half  the  cure ; ” 

although  there  is  some  difference  between  the 
two  expressions.  The  motto  of  Buchan’s  Domestic 
Medicine,  1769,  was  “ The  knowledge  of  a disease 
is  half  its  cure,”  which  conveys  the  meaning  of 
both.  He  probably  took  it,  however,  from  Young. 

W.  C.  B. 

Tennis  (3’'*^  S.  ix.  257.)  — I have  a Treatise  on 
7'emiis,  printed  for  Rodwell  and  Martin,  1822,  and 
dedicated  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll.  I do  not  know 
of  any  other  English  work  on  the  subject,  but 
believe  there  is  a French  one.  Sebastian. 

Quevedo’s  Sonnet  on  Rome  (3*''^  S.  ix.  253.) 
The  question  of  originality  between  Janus  Vitalis 
and  Quovedo  is  a mere  question  of  chronology. 
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Janus  Vitalis  died  at  Rome  in  1560.  Quevedo  was 
not  horn  until  1580.  'AXi^vs. 

Dublin. 

New  High  Church  turn’d  Old  Presbyte- 
rian ” S.  ix.  258.)  — The  authorship  of  this 
tract  is  ascribed  to  Matthew  Tindal  by  the  Bod- 
leian Catalogue,  and  by  Dr.  Watt.  It  is  also 
enumerated  among  his  works  in  the  accounts  of 
his  life  in  the  Biographia  Britannica^  and  in  Chal- 
mers’s Biographical  dictionary,  'AAteus. 

Dublin. 

Alexander  Knox  S.  ix.  195.) — E.  H.  A. 
may  be  glad  to  learn  that  The  Use  and  Import  of 
the  Eucharistic  Symbols  is  not  to  be  found  only  in 
the  Remains,”  but  was  published  separately  in 
1838  by  Duncan.  Copies  are,  I believe,  still  to 
be  had.  It  is  called  The  Doctrine  of  the  Sacra-^ 
ments,  a treatise  on  “ The  Doctrine  of  Baptism,  as 
held  by  the  Church  of  England,”  being  included. 

R.  E. 

Eynd,  or  Water-smoke  of  Norfolk  (3*'^  S. 
ix.  276.)  — Though  a resident  for  almost  half  a 
century  in  Norfolk,  I never  heard  the  well-known 
trying  fog,  which  sets  in  often  so  suddenly,  and 
finishes  a fine  warm  day  with  a dismal  cold  mist, 
called  eynd,  or  by  any  name  like  it.  I have  asked 
several  Norfolk  people,  and  all  say  the  same,  and 
agree  with  me  that  it  is  always  known  as  the  sea- 
haze,  not  eynd.  It  is  remarkable  that  at  the  dis- 
tance of  several  miles  inland  this  sea-haze  settles 
on  windows,  and  has  a very  perceptible  briny 
taste.  F.  C.  H. 

Whistling  S.  vii.  418;  ix.  288.)  — That 
other  line  which  Mr.  George  Lloyd  says  was 
running  through  his  head,  but  of  which  he  could 
not  trace  the  author,  was  this : — 

“ A flaxen-headed  ploughboy, 

I whistled  o’er  the  lea,”  &c. 

And  again,  as  the  burden  of  the  song,— 

“ You’ll  forget  the  little  ploughboy 
That  whistled  o’er  the  lea. 

The  song  of  The  Ploughboy,”  in  which  these 
lines  occur,  was  a great  favourite  sixty  years  ago. 
The  music  of  it  was  set  as  a rondo  by  Mr.  Latour, 
and  performed  before  the  royal  family  by  Master 
Parker  and  Mdlle.  Parisot.  Like  other  popular 
songs,  it  had  its  day;  you  heard  it  simg  and 
whistled  every  where,  till  superseded  by  some 
other  novelty.  F.  C.  H. 

Sappho  (3'’'^  S.  ix.  296.)  — A correspondent 
under  the  initials  K.  R.  C.  inquires  whether  any 
edition  contains  all  the  poems  of  Sappho,  and  all 
the  productions  which  Lempriere  classifies  as  hers  ? 
Lempriere  mentions  that  all  her  compositions  were 
extant  indeed  in  the  age  of  Horace ; but  he  ex- 
pressly says  that  of  all  these  nothing  now  re- 
mains but  two  fragments.”  He  should  have  said 
rather  two  complete  odes,  and  a few  fragments 


quoted  by  ancient  authors.  Of  these  two  odes  one 
is  preserved  by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  the 
els  ’A<ppo5iT7]p,  and  the  other  by  Longinus, 
being  Els  rhv  ipufxewnv.  Both  are  given  in  the 
original  Greek,  with  Latin  versions,  in  Tanaquil 
Faber’s  edition  of  Anacreon,  Saumur,  1680. 

F.  C.  H. 

Etymology  of  Rotten  Row  ” (3'"*^  S.  ix.  213.) 
In  reply  to  your  correspondent  D.  B.  I have  to  say 
that  there  is  an  old  street  in  Masham,  in  the  North 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  which  to  my  certain  know- 
ledge has  for  the  last  fifty  years  borne  the  name  of 

Ratten-row,”  from  the  circumstance  that  it  had 
been  infested  with  rats,  or  rattens,  as  rats  are 
called  there.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
it  was  so  called  from  the  decay  or  rottenness  of 
the  buildings  of  which  the  street  is  composed ; or 
from  the  Ratumena  Porta,”  or  from  rota,” 
although  the  street  was  formerly  on  a road  now 
disused;  or  from  the  woollen  stuft'  called  ^^rateen,” 
as  no  such  woollen  stuff  is  known  there  by  that 
name ; or  from  the  word  “ rattin,”  which,  it  is 
said,  used  to  designate  undressed  timber,”  for 
that  term  is  unknown  there  as  a designation  of 
undressed  timber.  J.  F. 

I beg  to  inform  D.  B.  that  this  name  occurs  at 
Doncaster.  In  a rental,  1474,  it  is  stated  that 
the  chantry  of  St.  Mary  held  two  shops  in  the 
Drapers’  Booths,  and  one  tenement  upon  Ratton 
Rawe.”  A part  of  the  market-place  there  is  de- 
scribed in  deeds,  1747,  as  ^‘Ratten  Row  alias 
Roper  Row.”  Amongst  the  possessions  of  the 
prior  and  convent  of  Hexham,  co.  Northumber- 
land, at  a place  called  Hayden,  was  an  acre  of 
land  lying  “ in  campo  de  Raton-raw,”  and  called 
the  Oros-acre  {Memorials  of  Hexham,  Surtees 
Society,  published  1865,  p.  24).  It  seems  very 
questionable,  I think,  whether  the  name  is  in- 
debted for  its  real  derivation  to  either  rats  or 
rottenness.  Charles  Jackson. 

Doncaster. 

Professional  Nightmare  (3’'‘^  S.  ix.  154.) — 

“ The  Ephialtes,  or  night-mare,  is  called  by  the  common 
people  witch-riding.  This  is  in  fact  an  old  Gothic  or 
Scandinavian  superstition,  Mara,  from  whence  our  night- 
mare is  derived,  was  in  Runic  theology  a spectre  of  the 
night,  which  seized  men  in  their  sleep,  and  suddenly  de- 
prived them  of  speech  and  motion.” — See  Warton’s  First 
Dissert.  Pref.  to  Hist.  Eng,  Poet ; Brand’s  Pop.  Antiq. 
vol.  iii.  279-80  ; consult  also  foot-note,  ibid. 

A writer  in  the  Encyc.  Metropolitana,  quoting 
the  authority  of  Keysler  {Antiquitates  Selectee  Sep- 
tentrionales  et  Celticce')  tells  us,  Nachtmar  is  from 
Mair,  an  old  woman,  the  spectre  producing  this 
morbid  oppression  usually  assuming  that  form. 

The  French,  ‘ CocAem«r,’”  he  adds,  isMulier 
incumbens,  or  Incuba ; the  Swedes  use  ^ Mara  ’ 
alone.”  Nightmare  has  been  described  as  a spas- 
modic contraction  of  the  pectoral  muscles ; what- 
ever may  be  the  physical  causes  of  this  peculiar 
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sensation,  it  appears  that  late  lobster  suppers  are 
serious  provocatives  of  the  attack.  It  is  recorded 
in  the  work  just  alluded  to,  of  a certain  corpulent 
clergyman  who  had  not  made  Mr.  Banting’s  ac- 
quaintance, that  in  these  fits  of  nightmare  he  fan- 
cied the  devil  was  seizing  him  hy  the  throat  (he 
was  probably  what  the  Latins  call  gulce  deditus)^ 
and  endeavouring  to  choke  him.  This  seems  to 
have  been  a sort  of  professional  seizure,  as  he  never 
escaped  the  attack  after  a wedding  or  christening, 
and — which  it  would  be  as  well  for  your  readers  to 
bear  in  mind— he  was  invariably  discovered  in  these 
fits  lying  on  his  back,  a fatal  position  after  a late 
heavy  supper.  F.  Phillott. 

I have  been  struck  as  to  what  seems  to  me  a 
curious  coincidence  with  respect  to  this  word. 
The  French  word  formerly,  I think,  generally 
written  cochemar,  but  now  cauchemar,  seems  pre- 
cisely to  represent  it,  and  the  second  syllable  is 
identical.  Perhaps  some  kind  French  contributor 
to  N.  & Q.”  could  help  us  to  the  derivation,  and 
thus  adjust  the  spelling  of  this  word,  whilst,  at 
the  same  time,  he  might  throw  light  upon  our 
own.  If  I might  venture  to  hazard  a tertium  quid, 
I should  venture  to  write  it  couchemar,  which 
would  bring  it  into  very  close  analogy  with  night- 
mare. 0.  W.  BmGHAM. 

Eev.  Thos.  Gibson  (3’^'^  S.  ix.  277.) — If  Me. 
WiTTON  will  turn  again  to  Bohn’s  Lowndes,  he 
will  find  this  notice : Gibson,  Thomas.  A breve 
Chronycle  of  the  Byshop  of  Romes  Blessynge. 
See  ‘ Chronicles.’  ” At  this  article  reference  to 
the  title  is  more  fully  given,  and  is  there  ascribed 
from  Ames  as  being  written  by  the  Rev.  Thos. 
Gibson  \ but  I should  have  added  the  foot-note  in 
Bohn’s  first  mention  of  the  name  — 

“ An  account  of  this  noted  Physician  and  great  enemy 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  is  to  beTound  in  Wood’s 
Athen,  OxonP 

Me.  Witton  will  also  find  him  recorded  in 
Gorton’s  Biog.  Dictionary  as  an  eminent  Physician 
and  controversialist,  who  from  his  polemical 
writings  was  compelled  in  Queen  Mary’s  time  to 
fly  abroad,  but  he  returned  in  Elizabeth’s  reign, 
and  died  in  1652.  (See  Wood.)  Tanner  and 
Aikin  have  preserved  most  of  the  titles  of  his 
works,  which,  being  of  so  theological  a character, 
might  have  led  many  to  consider  him  a divine  j 
indeed,  he  might,  perhaps,  have  been  in  orders,  as 
many  others,  and  physician  also.  Gorton  says  he 
was  born  at  Morpeth,  in  Northumberland.  I have 
little  doubt  but  that  this  is  the  individual  inquired 
after.  J.  A.  G. 

Eden’s  Edition  oe  Bishop  Tayloe's  Woeks 
S.  ix.  272.) — Idol  shepherd  ” is  no  error.  It 
is  a quotation  from  Zech.  xi.  17.  The  reference 
to  S.  Teresa’s  saying  is  furnished  in  the  main  by 
Mr.  Eden,  vol.  viii.  369.  Mr.  Eden  gives  the 
collation  of  the  second  edition  of  the  Liberty  of 


Prophesying,  and  I have  no  doubt  that  the  addi- 
tions not  inserted  are  due  to  some  other,  not 
genuine,  edition  used  by  Coleridge,  if  I understand 
rightly  what  is  meant  in  the  observation.  In  all 
probability  a comparison  of  the  volume  of  1726 
with  Taylor’s  works  would  prove  it  to  be  a com- 
pilation. Edw.  Maeshall. 

Feeemasoney  (3"^  S.  ix.  293.) — Though  a very 
rusty  Mason,  for  a long  time 

“ Omni 

Abjecto  instrumento  artis,  clausaque  taberna,” 
(which  may  be  masonically  interpreted,  having 
got  rid  of  all  my  working-tools,  and  closed  my 
Lodge  ”),  I cannot  quite  submit  to  the  conclusion 
of  E.  K.  that  speculative  masonry  ” was  not  in 
existence  before  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Where  all  is  traditional,  of  course  proofs 
of  the  antiquity  of  the  system  can  scarcely  be 
found ; but  my  own  impression  has  long  been  that 
modern  masonry  is  too  curious  a scheme  to  be  the 
invention  of  modern  times,  and  that  it  is  just  a 
carrying  on  of  the  mysteries  of  the  mediaeval 
guild  of  Masons,  practical  art  was  protected 

from  the  vulgar  by  a speculative  system. 

The  document  taken  from  the  Bodleian  by  John 
Locke,  and  quoted  in  Preston’s  Masonry  (edit. 
1829,  p.  97,  &c.),  entitled — 

“ Certayne  Questyonis,  with  Answeres  to  the  same,  con- 
cerning the  Mystery  of  Ma^onrye,  writtene  by  the  hande 
of  Kynge  Henrye,  the  Sixthe  of  the  name,  and  faithfullye 
copyed  by  me  Johan  Leylande  Antiquarius,  by  the  com- 
mande  of  his  Highness  (Henry  VIII.)  ” — 

as  well  as  Ashmole’s  admission  to  the  Order,  a.d. 
1646,  with  his  friend  Colonel  Mainwaring,  appear 
to  me  thoroughly  to  controvert  E.  K.’s  somewhat 
pretentious  statement.  C.  W.  Bingham. 

Site  oe  the  Mitee  Taveen  (3’^*^  S.  ix.  212, 245.) 
It  seems  that  E.  J.  S.,  whose  interesting  article 
on  the  Mitre  in  Fleet  Street,  appeared  in  a recent 
number,  must  have  followed  Carlyle,  and  perhaps 
Leigh  Hunt.  Carlyle,  in  1833,  in  his  Essay  on 
Dr.  Johnson,  describes  the  tavern  as  still  standing ', 
and  Leigh  Hunt,  in  1848,  in  The  Town,  speaks  of 
the  present  as  identical  with  Johnson’s  Mitre, 
and  so  it  has  been  generally  supposed.  The 
site  seems  uncertain.  The  western  portion  of 
Messrs.  Hoare’s  bank  stands  on  the  site  of  No.  34, 
not  No.  39 ; the  eastern  part,  that  is,  the  entrance 
hall,  occupies  as  nearly  as  may  be  the  ground 
where  No.  39  stood.  It  may  be  noticed  as  a cu- 
rious fact  that  Macklin,  the  printseller,  occupied 
No.  34  in  1810,  and  No.  39  in  1815.  This  appears 
from  entries  in  old  rate-books.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  there  is  still  confusion  somewhere. 

S.  A. 

Toast  oe  Olivee  the  Spy  (3’'^^  S.  ix.  21,  87.) — 
Diderot  was  the  author  of  the  French  couplet  re- 
ferred to.  From  a curious  note  found  among  the 
papers  of  M.  de  la  Harpe,  and  published  in  his 
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Posthumous  Works,  it  appears  to  have  been  as 
mucb  a favourite  in  elevated  Parisian  society,  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  as  its  vulgar 
and  incorrect  version  'was  among  the  English  Jaco- 
bins at  the  beginning  of  this. 

La  Harpe,  who  ranked  high  among  the  literati 
of  France,  and  was  a popular  author,  and  an  asso- 
ciate of  Voltaire,  D’Alembert,  and  Condorcet 
relates  that  in  1788,  at  the  table  of  a brother 
academician  of  the  highest  rank,  he  was  present 
in  a brilliant  circle  of  courtiers,  literati,  philoso- 
phers, and  wits,  including  the  Duchess  de  Gram- 
mont,  Chamfort,  Condorcet,  M.  de  Nicolai,  M. 
Bailley,  M.  de  Malesherbes,  and  M.  d’Asyr,  a 
celebrated  physician  of  Paris.  Chamfort  read 
some  of  his  impious  and  libertine  tales,  to  which 
the  ladies  listened  without  a blush.  A deluge  of 
pleasantries  on  religion  followed.  One  gave  a 
quotation  from  Voltaire’s  La  Pucelle,  a poem 
which  seems  inspired  in  about  equal  degrees  by 
Momus  and  Priapusj  and  another  pronounced 
and  applauded  the  philosophical  distich  of  Di- 
derot— 

“ Et  des  boyaux  du  dernier  Pretre, 

Serrez  le  cou  du  dernier  Koi.” 

“ And  with  the  last  Priest’s  entrails  as  a string, 

Tie  fast  the  neck  of  the  last  King.” 

And  another  declared  himself  as  certain  that  there 
is  no  God,  as  that  Homer  was  a fool.  Alas ! they 
knew  not  what  edge-tools  they  were  playing  with 
till  reminded  by  M.  Cazotte,  an  amiable  but  ec- 
centric man,  who  startled  the  company  with  a 
sketch  of  what  the  forthcoming  Age  of  Reason 
and  Reign  of  Philosophy  would  be,  and  of  the 
tragic  fate  which  would  therein  overtake  nearly  all 
the  company  then  present.  He  also  foretold  his 
own  destination,  and  that  the  narrator  of  *the  scene. 
La  Harpe,  would  become  a Christian. 

During  the  Reign  of  Terror,  M.  de  la  Harpe  was 
imprisoned  in  the  Luxembourg,  where  he  became 
a sincere  convert  to  Christianity — a change  which 
he  ascribes  exclusively  to  the  study  of  the  Gos- 
pels, the  Psalms,  and  the  other  books  of  Holy 
Scripture.  He  died  in  1803.  (See  (Euvres  Choi- 
sies  et  Posthumes  de  M.  de  la  Harpe.') 

J.  W.  Thomas. 

Gibbon’s  House  S.  ix.  295.)— I visited  the 

house  of  Gibbon  as  long  ago  as  1819,  and  when 
the  library,  house,  and  berceau  were  in  existence, 
freely  shown  to  strangers,  and  warranted  to  be  as 
in  the  great  historian’s  time. 

I have  looked  at  the  view  of  the  house  as  given 
by  Chambers,  and  should  say — if  so  worn-out  a 
memory  as  mine  may  yet  be  trusted — that  it  does 
possess  a rude  sort  of  resemblance  j but  that  it  has 
been  taken  from  the  road,  a point  of  view  to  which 
no  interest  attaches. 

The  house,  as  we  all  know,  is  built  on  the  slope 
leading  to  Ouchy its  side  is  to  the  road,  but  its 


back  overlooks  the  lake,  and  this,  Hibernice,  is  the 
true  front  and  residential  portion,  which  is  not  seen 
at  all  in  the  woodcut ; a terrace  terminating  in  the 
berceau,  commanding  the  glorious  view  of  the  lake 
and  Alps,  was  spread  out  before  this  side  of  the 
building,  claiming  the  enthusiastic  admiration  alike 
of  idle  visitors  and  of  its  immortal,  laborious,  well- 
abused,  and  philosophic  owner. 

Your  correspondent  is  doubtless  aware  of  the 
long  negociation  which  took  place  on  the  death  of 
M.  Deynerdeen,  when  Gibbon,  prevented  by  the 
old  Swiss  law  from  obtaining  the  fee  of  the  estate, 
satisfied  himself  with  the  life  interest,  and  when 
that  ended,  the  property  reverted  to  the  heirs  of 
Deynerdeen. 

I have  visited  Lausanne  frequently  since,  have 
made  a long  sojourn  at  the  Hotel  Gibbon,  and 
after  carefully,  on  the  spot,  comparing  my  ancient 
memories  with  the  actual  state  of  things,  believe 
that  the  house  of  Gibbon  remains  nearly  unaltered, 
though  sadly  dirty  and  dilapidated  — a small  part 
of  the  old  terrace  has  been  spared ; and  that  the 
modern  terrace  of  the  hotel  occupies  a large  por- 
tion of  the  former  garden,  though  raised  far  above 
the  original  level ; and  that  the  historic  berceau, 
if  surviving,  would  be  buried  alive  somewhere 
below  the  middle  of  the  existing  terrace  of  the 
hotel.  I ought  to  add  that  I have  not  been  to 
Lausanne  since  1852,  and  that  the  house,  hotel, 
garden,  terrace  and  all  may  have  undergone  great 
changes  since  that  time. 

Of  the  books  I know  nothing,  unless  they  passed 
under  the  &c.”  in  the  abstract  of  the  will  as 
given  by  Lord  Sheffield : Three  thousand  pounds 
and  his  furniture,  plate,  at  Lausanne,  to  Mr. 
Wilhelm  de  Severy.” 

One  day,  dining  at  the  hotel,  where  a portrait 
of  the  historian  looks  down  with  an  air  of  gentle 
pity  on  the  table  d’hote,  I heard  the  following 
conversation  between  a foreign  visitor  and  his 
wife  : Whose  portrait  is  that  ? ” asked  the  lady. 

Gibbon’s,  who  names  the  hotel.”  But  who 
was  Gibbon  ? ” asked  the  lady.  One  of  the 
English  royal  family,”  was  the  instructive  reply. 
So  great  is  the  advantage  of  having  an  Index  for 
the  grown-up  children  of  the  Continent ; while  in 
England — benighted  land — the  man  still  retains 

Admirers  ” who  inquire  about  him,  and  Pilgrims 
who  endeavour  to  reply.  Pilgeim. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

Souvenir  of  the  Exhibition  of  Christian  Art,  held  at 
Mechlin  in  September,  1864,  in  a Series  of  Sketches,  §’C.,. 
with  Descriptive  Letterpress  by  N.  H.  J.  Westlake. 
(Parker.) 

The  Exhibition  of  Christian  Art  at  Mechlin  was,  we 
understand,  visited  hy  a comparatively  small  number  of 
English  Archaeologists.  Its  value  has  subsequently  been 
made  generally  known  to  many  who  did  not  visit  it  by 
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Mr.  Weale’s  excellent  Catalogue;  and  both  those  who 
had  the  advantage  of  seeing  the  objects  themselves,  as 
well  as  their  less  fortunate  toother  antiquaries,  ought  to 
be  very  grateful  to  Mr.  Westlake  for  placing  within  their 
reach  these  faithful  reproductions  of  his  drawings  of  so 
many  curious  specimens  of  early  Christian  Aid. 

Merlin  on  the  Early  History  of  King  Arthur.  A Prose 
Romance  (about  1450-1460  A.D.)  Edited  from  the 
Unique  MS.  of  the  University  Library,  Cambridge,  by 
Henry  B.  Wheatley.  With  an  Introduction  by  I).  W. 
Nash,  Esq.,  E.S.A.  Part  I. 

The  Monarche,  and  other  Poems  of  Sir  David  Lindesay. 

Edited  by  Fitzedward  Hall.  Part  1. 

The  Wright’s  Chaste  Wife.  A Mery  Tale  by  Adam  of 
Cobsam,  from  a MS.  at  Lambeth,  about  1462  A.D. 
Copied  and  edited  by  Frederick  J.  Furnivall. 

These  three  publications,  recently  issued  by  tlie  Early 
English  Text  Society,  show  how  steadil}^  and  effectually 
the  Society  is  doing  the  work  for  which  it  was  organised. 
The  first  part  of  the  prose  Merlin  from  the  Cambridge 
MS.  is  ushered  in  by  a very  interesting  Introduction  by 
Mr.  Nash,  in  which  there  is  much  new  and  curious 
speculation  connected  with  the  Merlin  traditions.  The 
Monarche,  of  which  the  first  part  is  now  printed,  will, 
with  Sir  David  Lindesay’s  Tragedie  and  Complaynt  of  the 
Papingo,  be  completed  in  the  course  of  the  present  year ; 
and  the  Committee  make  the  welcome  announcement  that 
these  will  be  followed  by  a republication  of  the  whole  of 
the  author’s  works  from  the  earliest  editions.  The  third 
of  the  works  now  issued.  The  Wright’s  Chaste  Wife,  is  a 
very  Chaucerian  morsel,  discovered  by  Mr.  Furnival  in  a 
volume  of  Arthurian  Komance  in  the  Lambeth  Library. 
The  story  resembles  the  French  fabliau.  Constant  Du~ 
hamel,  printed  by  Barbazan.  Though  only  a small 
volume,  it  will  assuredly  be  a favorite  with  the  sub- 
scribers. 

Coleman’s  Genealogical  Index  to  Printed  Pedigrees  which 
are  to  be  found  in  all  the  Principal  County  and  Local 
Histories,  and  in  many  privately-printed  Genealogies, 
under  Alphabetical  Arrangement.  (J.  Coleman.) 

This  ample  title-page  sufficiently  explains  the  object  of 
Mr.  Coleman’s  Index,  which,  containing  as  it  does  refer- 
ences to  some  Six  Thousand  Pedigrees,  cannot  fail  to 
facilitate  very  greatly  the  labours  of  all  who  are  engaged 
in  investigating  questions  of  Family  History. 

National  Portrait  Gallery. — It  appears,  by  the 
Annual  Report  just  presented  to  Parliament,  that  this 
Exhibition,  which  daily  increases  in  popularity,  has  been 
enriched  during  the  past  year  by  portraits  of  Jeremy 
Bentham,  Campbell  the  Poet,  Queen  Elizabeth  at  an  ad- 
vanced age,  the  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales,  and  Her  Ma- 
jesty’s father  the  Duke  of  Kent.  These  are  presents.  The 
following  have  been  the  additions  purchased  by  the 
Trustees  : Peter  Martyr  ; Queen  Mary,  the  wife  of  Wil- 
5iam  III.  ; Father  Mathew  ; Richard  Cobden  ; William, 
Lord  Russell ; Bess  of  Hardwick ; Earl  of  St.  Alban’s  ; 
George  II.;  Daniel  O’Connell;  Warren  Hastings;  Dr. 
Butts  ; Blake  and  Barry,  the  Artists  ; Mary  of  Modena, 
Queen  of  James  11. ; and  that  dear  old  gossip,  Samuel 
Pepys. 

The  Society  of  Antiquaries.  — The  following  is  a 
list  of  the  council  elected  for  the  ensuing  year.  It  con- 
sists of  eleven  members  from  the  old  council — namely,  the 
Earl  Stanhope  (President),  Sir  John  P.  Boileau,  Bart. 
(V.P.),  William  Tite,  Esq.,  M.P.  (V.P.),  Charles  Wyke- 
ham  Martin,  Esq.  (V.P.),  Frederic  Ouvry,  Esq.  (Trea- 
surer), Augustus  Wollaston  Franks,  Esq., M. A.  (Director), 
Evel^m  Philip  Shirley,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Clements  Robert  Mark- 
ham, Esq.,  John  Bruce,  Esq.,  .Joseph  Walter  King  Eyton, 


Esq.,  and  Sir  James  Sibbald  David  Scott,  Bart.;  and 
also  ten  members  of  the  new  council — Sir  John  Lubbock, 
Bart.,  Octavius  Morgan,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Lord  Ernest  Bruce, 
M.P.,  Rev.  Charles  Old  Goodford,  D.D.,  Philip  Charles 
Hardwick,  Esq.,  Lord  Henniker,  M.P.,  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  William  Tipping,  Esq.,  William  J.  Thoms,  Esq., 
and  Albert  Way,  Esq.,  M.A.  The  President,  in  his  An- 
nual Address,  made  no  allusion  to  the  valuable  Collections 
for  a History  of  Pageants,  which  The  Athenaeum  an- 
nounced had  been  left  to  the  Society  by  that  thorough 
antiquary  and  excellent  draftsman,  the  late  Mr.  Fairholt. 
As  our  contemporary  is  generally  well  informed  on  such 
matters,  we  presume  the  omission  necessarily  arose  from 
no  communication  on  the  subject  having  as  yet  been 
made  to  the  Society. 

Memorial  Bust  of  the  late  C.  H.  Cooper,  F.S.A. 
We  hear  that  some  good  men  and  true,  at  Cambridge, 
are  taking  steps  to  do  honour  to  their  late  lamented  and 
accomplished  Town  Clerk,  by  placing  a bust  of  him  in  the 
Guildhall.  Gown  and  Town  take  part  in  the  movement, 
which  is  warmly  supported  by  the  working  men.  This 
is  as  it  should  be.  Mr.  Cooper  did  much  for  Cambridge ; 
let  Cambridge  so  recognise  his  services  as  to  encourage 
others  to  follow  his  good  example.  Subscriptions,  which 
have  been  limited  to  guineas  or  smaller  sums,  in  order 
that  the  largest  number  possible  may  take  part  in  the 
work,  will  be  received  by  Swann  Hurrell,  Esq.,  the 
Mayor,  who  acts  as  Treasurer,  or  by  any  of  the  Cambridge 
banks. 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED. TO  PURCHASE. 

D«  Bannes,  Louise  F.  de  IIoussay  ; Narrative  of  her  Suiferings,  and 
of  her  Capture  at  Quiberon,  1796. 

♦ Letters  stating  particulars  and  lowest  price,  carriage  free,  to  he 
sent  to  Mr.  W.  G.  S-mitu,  Publisher  of  “NOTES  & QUERIES.” 
32,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


G.  G.  I.  will  find  the  lines  — 

“ When  that  dishonest  victory 
At  Cheronea,  fatal  to  liberty. 

Killed  with  report  that  old  man  eloquent,” 
in  Milton's  lO'.h  Sonnet,  addressed  to  Ladu  Margaret  Ley. 

Acrostic.  For  the  meanbig  of  the  term  Fiasco,  see  “ N.  k Q.”  3i-d  S. 
vi.  303. 


Now  ready  at  all  the  Libraries, 

TTEREWARD  THE  WAKE,  “LAST  of  the 

ri  ENGLISH.”  By  the  REV.  CHARLES  KINGSLEY,  M.A., 
Author  of  “ Westward  Ho!  ” “ Two  Years  Ago,”  &c.  &c.  2 vols.  crown 
8vo,  cloth,  price  21?. 

MACMILLAN  & CO.,  London. 


BAGSTER’S  church  SERVICES.  Convenient 

in  form,  and  durably  bound. 

At  all  the  principal  Booksellers’ ; and  at  15,  Paternoster  Row,  Lond  :n. 


EATH,  Bookseller,  497,  New  Oxford  Street. — 

CATALOGUE  of  SECOND-HAND  BOOKS  in  first-rate  con- 
dition, in  all  classes  of  standard  literature,  English  History,  Biograpb.y, 
Poetry,  Divinity,  and  the  Classics.  One  stamp  required  tor  postage.-— 
Apply  to  W.  HEATH,  497,  Oxford  Street,  London. 


British  war  medals  and  other  decora- 
tions, MILITARY  and  NAVAL.  By  J.  HARRIS  GIBSON. 
Crown  8vo,  limp  cloth.  2s.  6cZ. 

London;  EDWARD  STANFORD,  6,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


rpo  AUTHORS,  GENEALOGISTS,  ETC.  — A 

.1  Reader  at  the  British  Museum,  of  much  experience,  is  desirous  of 
undertaking  the  Collection  of  Material,  and  making  Transcripts  from 
Manuscripts  and  Printed  Books,  Cataloguing,  Indexing  in  French  and 
English.  Heraldic  Drawings  and  Pedigrees  carefully  copied  and 
executed.  Terms  moderate. 

Address  by  Letter  to  “ B.  A.  H.,”  Mr.  Lewis,  Bookseller, 

, 136,  Gower  Street  North,  Euston  Square,  London. 
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THE  HONOURABLE  MRS.  WHARTON. 

By  some  strange  mistake  tkis  lady  lias  been,  by 
Park  and  Dyce,  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  a 
Marchioness.  Her  husband  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Philip,  fourth  Lord  Wharton,  who  died  in  1695-6, 
und  was  created  Earl  of  Wharton  Dec.  23,  1706 ; 
und  Marquess  of  Wharton  and  Malmsbury,  Feb. 
15,  1714-5.  His  first  wife  (the  poetess)  was 
daughter  and  co-heir  of  Sir  Henry  Lee  of  Ditch- 
ley,  in  the  county  of  Oxford — as  she  died  before 
her  father-in-law,  it  is  obvious  that  she  never 
was  either  a Baroness,  Countess,  or  Marchioness. 

A list  of  Mrs.  Wharton’s  works  is  given  by 
Park,  and  her  printed  publications  prove  her  to 
be  a person  of  very  considerable  poetical  talent : 
indeed,  the  specimen  given  by  Mr.  Dyce  affords 
ample  evidence  of  the  verity  of  this  statement. 
It  however  appears  not  to  be  generally  known 
That  she  was  a dramatic  authoress,  and  that  she 
wrote  a tragedy  entitled  Love's  Martyr,  or  Witt 
above  Crowns,  The  subject  is  the  love  of  Ovid  for 
Julia,  the  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Augustus. 
The  copy  before  me  belonged  to  Horace  Walpole, 
who  has  written  on  the  title  — By  Mrs.  Anne 
AVharton,  first  wife  of  Thomas  Marquis  of  Whar- 
ton : see  an  account  of  her  in  the  Odes  WMpo- 
liancB."  The  MS.  is  beautifully  written,  in  fine 
preservation,  and  bound  elegantly  in  old  morocco. 


with  Walpole’s  arms  on  the  boards.  After  the 
dispersion  of  the  books  in  the  library  at  Straw- 
berry Hill,  the  MS.  came  into  possession  of  the 
late  Charles  Kirkpatrick  Sharpe,  Esq. 

The  following  is  the  holograph  dedication  to 
Mrs.  Mary  Howe — 

“ Forgive  me  for  offering  to  you  a play  which  never 
deserved,  nor  was  ever  designed  to  be  publick,  and  there- 
fore this  cannot  aspire  to  the  name  of  a dedication.  Could 
it,  I should  be  ashamed  of  it  (since  they  are  so  common, 
and  of  late  so  full  of  falsehood  and  flattery),  though  this 
be  full  of  truth  to  you,  who  alone  makes  the  happynesse  of 
m}^  life,  and  from  the  sincerest  heart  in  nature,  your  dear 
selfe  had  not  seen  this  senseless  Play,  which  deserves  not 
the  name  of  a Poem,  but  that  jmu  commanded  it ; and 
whatever  faults  are  caused  by  my  zeal  to  obey  your 
commands,  you  ought  to  forgive,  or  at  least  to  overlook, 
and  not  to  expose  in 

“ Your  most  faithful, 

“ Humble,  obedient 
“ Servant, 

“ Anne  Wharton.” 

The  autograph,  Mary  Howe,”  is  on  the  fly- 
leaf 5 proving  that  this  was  the  copy  presented  by 
Mrs.  Wharton  to  her  friend,  who  makes  the  sole 
happiness  of  my  life,”  — an  assertion  not  very 
complimentary  to  the  future  Marquess,  whose 
character,  we  suspect,  especially  if  we  credit  Dean 
Swift,  was  far  from  exemplary. 

The  tragedy  is  in  blank-verse,  and  in  many 
places  vigorous.  The  Dramatis  Persmice  are  : — 
Men. 

Augustus  Cassar. 

Marcellus. 

Tiberius. 

Ovid,  in  love  with  J ulia. 

Tibulus,  in  love  with  Delia. 

Cornelius,  another  Poet. 

JVomen. 

Julia,  daughter  to  Augustus  Cassar. 

Delia. 

Martia,  Maid  of  Honour  to  Julia. 

A Ghost,  Guards,  and  other  Attendants. 

Scena — Rome. 

The  drama  opens  with  Csesar,  Marcellus,  Tibe- 
rius, Ovid,  Cornelius,  Tibulus,  and  Guards. 

“ Ccesar.  Heaven  has  my  jmuth  with  early  conquest 
crown’d, 

And  now  has  blest  my  age  with  peace  and  power. 

Fate  cannot  give  a blessing  which  I want — 

The  trembling  world  admires  and  fears  my  name. 
Marcellus  and  Tiberius  are  my  guards  : 

I am  by  Princes  lov’d,  and  Poets  serv’d— 

Poets  who  can  alone  exalt  the  fame 

Of  conquest  or  of  power — Poets  alone 

Can  make  a Conquering  Monarch  truly  great. 

Blush  not,  Tibulus,  when  I say  thy  pen 
Makes  me  more  glorious  than  my  Diadem.” 

Upon  this  the  three  poets  administer  rather 
strong  doses  of  flattery  to  the  Emperor,  who  swal- 
lows them  with  the  most  satisfactory  selfcom- 
placency. 

The  first  Act  terminates  with  a soliloquy  by 
Tiberius,  in  which  he  discloses  his  ambitious 
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views;  intimates  that  he  intends  to  ruin  Mar- 
cellus,  whom  he  politely  terms  a fool — which  he 
induhitahly  was^  as,  upon  finding  that  the  Princess 
Julia  deceives  him,  he  at  last  stabs  himself : 
having  been  wrought  up  to  the  sticking  point  by 
Tiberius,  who  thus  removes  the  only  obstacle  to 
his  ultimately  obtaining  the  imperial  station. 

When  the  affair  is  thus  satisfactorily  accom- 
plished, Tiberius  exclaims : — 

“ Now  I should  weep,  indeed  ; but  ah  ! sad  fate, 

The  crocodile  hath  almost  spent  his  tears. 

Yet  I must  weep  : Come,  lend  me  all  your  tears  ! 

You  of  that  sex  that’s  treacherous  moi'e  than  I — 
Women,  whose  tears  are  falser  than  their  vowes. 

And  ever  ready  to  delude  mankind. 

Here  lies  a wretched  thing,  once  wise  and  valiant : 
Who  might  have  been  the  master  of  the  world 
Had  he  ne’er  seen  that  guilded  face  of  falsehood. 

That  flattering,  fair,  deluding  thing — called  Woman.” 

Julia  entirely  abandons  herself  to  her  love  for 
Ovid.  The  Ghost  of  her  mother  warns  her 
without  effect.  Augustus  discovers  her  amour, 
banishes  Ovid,  and  the  Princess  stabs  herself  and 
dies;  and  Augustus,  in  despair  chiefly  at  the 
death  of  Marcellus,  utters  several  common-place 
reflections,  and  the  tragedy  ends.* 

The  weeping  crocodile  is  a very  happy  figure  of 
poetry ; and,  as  some  elderly  persons  may  remem- 
ber, was  improved  upon  by  that  very  excellent 
and  amiable  nobleman  the  Marquis  of  London- 
derry— better  known  as  Lord  Castlereagh ; who, 
in  attacking  a political  opponent  who  whilst  speak- 
ing had  his  hands  in  the  pockets  of  his  inexpres- 
sibles, and  usually  presented  the  appearance  of  a 
man  in  deep  distress,  exclaimed — after  a few  pre- 
fatory remarks — There  he  stands,  weeping  like  a 
crocodile  with  his  hands  in  his  breeches  pockets.’- 

J.  M. 


EDMUND  SPENSER’S  DAUGHTER. 

I think  I can  offer  a little  more  evidence  that 
Edmund  Spenser,  the  poet,  was  connected  by  near 
relationship  with  the  Spensers  of  Hurstwood,  near 
Burnley.  Having  some  idea  that  the  ex-tracts 
from  the  Burnley  parish  registers,  given  by  Mr. 
E.  C.  Spencer  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for 
1842,  were  very  incomplete,  I made  a very  care- 
ful search  a few  days  ago  from  the  commence- 
ment to  the  end  of  1630.  As  I expected,  many 
more  entries  were  found  than  those  given  by  Mr. 
Spencer,  including  many  more  Edmunds,  but  one 
entry  particularly  attracted  my  attention.  It  is 
this,  from  the  marriage  register  : — 

“ 1606,  Jany.  25.  Laurence  Leaver  and  Florence 
Spenser.” 

[*  It  is  stated  in  the  Biographia  Dramatica,  edit.  1812, 
ii.  895,  that  Mrs.  Anne  Wharton’s  tragedy.  Love's  3Iartyr, 
or  Witt  above  Crowns,  was  entered  on  the  book  of  the  Sta- 
tioners’ Company,  Feb.  3,  1685,  but  not  printed.  Two  of 
her  poetical  pieces  are  printed  in  Nichols’s  Select  Collec- 
tion of  Poems,  ed.  1780,  i.  51;  ii.  329,  together  with  some 
interesting  particulars  of  her  biography. — Ed.] 


Now  in  the  whole  registers,  as  far  as  I searched, 
I did  not  find  the  name  Florence  with  either  Spen- 
ser or  any  other  surname ; and  having  searched 
most  of  the  parish  registers  for  several  miles 
round  Burnley,  I can  safely  say  that  the  name 
Florence  was  not  known  in  that  district. 

In  J.  Payne  Collier’s  ‘^Life  of  Spenser,”  prefixed 
to  his  edition  of  the  Poe7ns,  he  records  his  dis- 
covery of  an  entry  in  the  register  of  St.  Clement 
Danes,  London,  thus  : — 

“ 1587,  Aug.  26.  Florence  Spenser,  the  daughter  of 
Edmund.” 

And  he  shows  good  grounds  for  thinking  this  Ed- 
mund to  have  been  the  poet.  It  is  admitted  that 
Edmund  Spenser  died  on  Jan.  16,  1698  (0.  S.), 
and  that  he  died  very  poor.  His  daughter  Flo- 
rence, born  in  1687,  would  be  eleven  and  a half 
years  old  at  the  time  of  her  father’s  death ; and 
as  nothing  more  is  heard  of  this  Florence  in 
London,  what  is  more  natural  than  to  suppose 
that  she  was  sent  to  her  relatives  in  the  north  as 
her  most  proper  guardians.  If  the  Florence  who 
married  Laurence  Leaver  be  the  same,  she  would 
be  nearly  twenty  years  old  at  the  time  of  her 
marriage.  The  absence  of  any  birth  register  of  a 
Florence  Spenser  at  Burnley,  or  any  of  the  sur- 
rounding parishes,  coupled  with  the  name  being 
quite  foreign  to  the  district,  and  with  the  almost 
certainty  that  the  Spensers  of  Hurstwood  were 
near  relatives  of  the  poet,  lead  me  to  form  a very 
strong  idea  that  here  we  have  another  link  in  the 
chain  of  evidence  connecting  Edmund  Spenser 
with  Lancashire.  James  Higgin. 


CUSTOMS  AND  FOLK  LORE  IN  IRELAND. 

It  is  a custom — or  at  least  it  used  to  be  in  my 
boyish  days,  some  thirty  years  ago — for  every 
housekeeper  above  a cottager,  and  even  the  latter 
class,  in  rural  districts  of  course,  to  kill  a cock  on 
St.  Martin’s  Eve.  An  intelligent  lady,  of  Nor- 
man descent,  once  told  me  that  this  custom  was 
brought  into  England  by  the  Normans,  and  sub- 
sequently introduced  into  Ireland  by  the  Anglo- 
Normans.  What  is  the  origin  of  this  custom,  and 
has  it  any  reference  to  religious  observance  of  any 
sort  ? 

In  N.  & Q.,”  S.  viii.  146,  there  is  a list 
headed  ^‘Bygone  Superstitions,”  all  of  which  exist 
at  this  day  in  Ireland,  more  particularly  in  the 
Baronies  of  Forth  and  Bargy,  county  Wexford, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  are  pure  Normans,  and 
maintain  the  manners,  customs,  and  language  of 
their  ancestors  up  to  the  present  day.  Of  course 
time  and  progress  have  more  or  less  modified 
these  affairs,  ^but  the  general  structure  remains 
untouched. 

An  obsolete  custom  of  throwing  at  a cock  (with 
short  sticks)  on  Shrove  Tuesday  is  well  known 
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The  custom  of  illuminating  country  houses  on  All 
Souls’  Night  has  been  noticed  heretofore.  The 
custom  of  rising  before  the  sun  on  Easter  Sunday, 
to  see  it  dance,  is  still  in  full  operation,  and  the 
custom  of  ducking  ” for  eggs  on  Easter  Monday 
is  still  carried  out. 

It  is  customary  early  in  February  for  Tvealthy 
farmers  and  landowners  to  brew  ale  to  be  kept 
till  March  17,  St.  Patrick’s  Day,  and  there  is  a 
delicious  cake  made  for  this  day,  to  be  eaten  with 
pickled  salmon. 

It  is  believed  that  moonlight  at  Christmas  is  a 
sign  of  a plentiful  harvest  the  following  year ; but 
a new  moon  coming  on  Saturdays  is  said  to  bring 
rain  during  the  following  month. 

Persons,  particularly  females,  with  bluish-grey 
eyes  having  a perpendicular  streak  of  black  on  the 
pupil  are  accounted  capable  of  seeing  ghosts,  &c. 

It  is  not  lucky  to  commence  a journey  on  a 
Friday.  Flesh  meat  of  any  kind  is  not  sutfered 
to  remain  hung  up  on  Good  Friday. 

Apparitions  are  said  to  be  common  on  Christ- 
mas Eve,  and  are  frequently  seen  (and  conversed 
with.) 

There  is  a curious  tradition  that  Mount  Calvary 
is  the  centre  of  the  world,  and  that  Adam  and 
Eve  were  buried  there  ; that  it  was  in  the  locality 
of  Damascus  that  Cain  killed  Abel.  These  two 
latter  traditions  I have  certainly  seen  in  print,  but 
forget  when,  and  in  what  publication. 

S.  Eedmond. 

Liverpool. 


PRIVATE  MADHOUSES  A CENTURY  AGO. 

Can  any  of  your  correspondents  furnish  any 
particulars,  or  anecdotes,  relating  to  private  mad- 
houses previous  to  the  year  1763  ? In  that  year  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  produced  a 
Report,  containing  some  very  startling  facts.  It 
appeared  that  there  was  not  the  slightest  diffi- 
culty or  scruple  on  the  part  of  the  proprietors  of 
tliese  houses  in  receiving  any  person  whom  rela- 
tions chose  to  place  with  them.  A lady  who 
had  been  confined  in  one  for  two  years,  deposed 
that  there  were  only  two  insane  persons  in  the 
house  ; and  a keeper  of  another  honestly  avowed, 
that  during  nine  years  in  which  he  had  conducted 
one  of  these  establishments,  he  had  never  ad- 
mitted one  insane  patient ; and  that  if  two  ladies 
came  to  him,  one  stating  that  she  was  the  mother 
of  the  other,  he  should  not  hesitate  to  receive 
and  detain  the  daughter  in  his  custody. 

The  Committee  stated  numerous  cases  of  con- 
finement of  sane  persons  was  tendered  them ; but 
that,  from  a regard  for  private  family  feeling, 
they  forbore  entering  into  more  than  would  suffice 
to  support  this  conclusion.  Mrs.  Hester  Maria 
Williams,  afterwards  author  of  works  on  the 


French  Revolution,  was  an  inmate  of  one  of  these 
houses,  and  gave  evidence  before  the  Committee. 
Can  any  correspondent  give  information  of  an 
account  she  published  of  her  treatment  ? 

The  writer  had  an  opportunity,  some  years  ago, 
of  perusing  a Narrative  in  MS.  preserved  in  the 
family  of  a lady  of  distinction,  who  had  been  con- 
fined by  her  husband’s  authority  early  in  the  last 
century.  The  Narrative  was  dated  in  the  year 
1746,  but  the  occurrences  took  place  many  years 
before.  It  is  a tradition  in  the  family  that  this 
lady’s  history  furnished  the  groundwork  for  the 
comedy  of  The  Provoked  Hu^and ; but  that  her 
reformation  was  effected  by  the  penance  she  en- 
dured in  this  asylum,  not  by  the  milder  means 
described  in  the  play.  In  other  respects  the  story 
seems  to  correspond.  She  was  young,  handsome, 
immersed  in  every  description  of  extravagance, 
gaming,  and  dissipation  j and  totally  indifferent 
to  her  husband,  whom  she  treated  with  scorn. 
He  was  older  than  her,  and  much  attached  to 
her ; but  was  reluctantly  persuaded  by  his  sister, 
a woman  of  a strong  determined  character,  to 
place  her  in  one  of  these  asylums,  which  was  en- 
tirely conducted  by  a lady. 

The  Narrative,  dated  many  years  after,  was 
written  with  the  object  of  absolving  her  husband’s 
memory  from  the  imputation  of  cruelty  or  bar- 
barity in  his  severe  treatment  of  her ; which  she 
penitently  admits  was  deserved,  and  which  re- 
claimed her  from  her  errors,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  many  years  of  domestic  happiness.  She 
also  sought  to  defend  her  own  character  from  the 
imputation  of  want  of  female  virtue,  which  these 
early  follies  of  hers  had  given  rise  to. 

She  relates  that  she  was  induced  by  her  sister- 
in-law  to  take  a drive  into  the  country,  and 
conducted  to  a house  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Harrow  kept  by  a Mrs.  Andrews ; and  it  was 
then  explained  to  her,  that  it  was  thought  neces- 
sary by  her  husband  and  family  to  place  her  under 
that  lady’s  care. 

She  gave  an  account  of  her  six  months  resi- 
dence there ; and  says  that  there  were  only  two 
madwomen  in  the  house,  and  that  they  were  kept 
quite  apart  from  the  rest.  The  otlier  inmates 
were  confined  for  drunkenness  and  violence  of 
temper ; and  two  or  three  girls  to  break  olf  love 
affairs,  disapproved  by  their  friends.  She  describes 
the  discipline  as  severe,  but  that  great  attention 
was  paid  to  health.  The  inmates  were  all  kept  to 
hard  laborious  work,  without  any  regard  to  their 
previous  rank  or  condition.  She  adds  : — 

“ Those  who  did  break  the  rules,  or  were  idle  and  dis- 
obedient, were  so  sharply  and  quickh^  chastised,  that 
they  never  dared  willingly  to  offend  again.” 

After  six  months  residence  in  this  penitential 
abode,  she  was  restored  to  her  home  and  husband, 
faithfully  promising  amendment — a promise  which 
she  seems  to  have  kept,  aided  perhaps  in  her  good 
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resolution  by  the  fear  of  again  being  consigned  to 
Mrs.  Andrews’s  stern  rule. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  a state  of  manners 
and  feelings  so  different  from  the  refinement  of 
this  age but  this,  which  in  our  times  would  be 
stigmatised  as  most  unjustifiable  cruelty,  seems 
to  have  been  received  by  the  object  of  it  as  a 
wholesome  correction,  attended  with  excellent 
results.  L.  T.  F. 


Bell  Akch^ology.  — Gentlemen  fond  of  bell 
archeology,  and  who  ma}''  be  willing  to  join  a 
fraternity  for  intercommunication,  are  requested 
to  send  their  names  to  the  Rev.  H.  T.  Ellacombe, 
Clyst  St.  George,  Exeter,  or  to  the  Rev.  J.  T. 
Fowlek,  College,  Hurstpierpoint.  They  are  also 
requested  to  send  their  campaning  discoveries  to 
the  Editor  of  “ N.  & Q.”  for  publication  and  dis- 
tribution to  each  member. 

Kisses.  — 

“ Tria  sunt  osculandi  genera,  auctore  Donato:  osculum, 
hasiuin  et  suavium.  Oscula  officiorum  sant : basia  pu- 
dicorum  affectuum  : suavia  libidinum  vel  amorum.” 

Q. 

Pasqtjihades.— The  recent  death  of  Lord  Mont- 
eagle  has  reminded  me  of  two  pasquinades  he 
wrote  down  for  me  at  my  request,  when,  about 
nine  years  since,  we  happened  to  chat  over  Latin 
epigrams.  If  they  have  not  already  appeared  in 
& Q.,”  perhaps  room  may  be  made  for  them. 
Here  they  are : — 

“ In  honorera  Eminentissimi  Principis  Cardinalis  Paccei. 

Sit  bonus,  et  fortasse  pius ; sed  semper  ineptus  : 

Yult,  meditatur,  agit,  pluriina,  pauca,  nihil.” 

“ In  Eminentissimum  Cardinalem  Petrum  Odescelchi. 

Promittit,  promissa  negat,  ploratque  negata  : 

H®c  tria  si  j ungas,  quis  neget  esse  Petrum?’^ 

JoHn  HosKYisrs  Abeahall,  Jijir,  M.A. 

Combe,  Oxon. 

Spanish  Dollabs. — Some  of  your  readers  are 
old  enough  to  remember  the  time  when  Spanish 
dollars  circulated  in  this  country.  They  were 
made  current  in  Britain  by  stamping  them  with 
the  head  of  the  sovereign,  George  III.  The  punch 
by  which  this  was  done  was  about  the  size  of  the 
king’s  head,  or  duty  mark,”  on  silver  plate.  I 
have  just  met  with  the  following  epigram  on  this 
subject,  which  is  worth  preserving  in  your  pages. 

I quote  from  a letter  of  Robert  Southey’s,  dated 
April  26,  1797,  printed  in  Joseph  Cottle’s  Re- 
miniscences of  Coleridge  and  Southey,  1847,  p.  210 : 

“ I supped  last  night  with  Ben  Flower,  of  Cambridge, 
at  Mr.  P.’s,  and  never  saw  so  much  coarse  strength  in  a 
countenance.  He  repeated  to  me  an  epigram  on  the  dol- 
lars, which  perhaps  yon  may  not  have  seen  : — 

“ To  make  Spanish  dollars  with  Englishmen  pass. 

Stamp  the  head  of  a fool  on  the  tail  of  an  ass.” 

A.  0.  V.  P. 


CuEioirs  Nahes.  — I know  a man  who  rejoices 
in  the  euphonious  name  of  River  Jordan.  He 
occupies  the  post  of  an  under  clerk  in  an  iron 
works,  and  is  a local  preacher  among  the  Primitive 
Methodists.  H. 

Powees  oe  Heeitable  Sheeifes  in  Scot- 
land.— The  Heritable  Sheriffs  in  Scotland,  prior 
to  the  Act  taking  away  their  powers  in  1746,  had 
the  power  of  trying  and  condemning  criminals 
within  their  jurisdiction.  The  following  is  one 
of  the  latest  instances  of  their  exercise  of  this 
privilege.  The  nobleman  presiding  was  Thomas, 
sixth  Earl  of  Haddington,  who  died  at  Kewhails 
in  October  1735.  He  was  author  of  a treatise  on 
Forest  Trees ; and  of  various  poems  after  Fontaine^ 
which  are  now  very  scarce. 

“ Haddington,  July  10,  1733. 

“ Yesterday  came  on  before  the  Eight  Honourable 
Thomas,  Earl  of  Haddington,  Sheriff  Principal  of  this 
Shire  or  Constabulary,  the  trial  of  William  Vallantine 
(late  servitor  to  Mrs.  Kii'kwood  at  Long  Niddery)  for  the 
crimes  of  theft,  house-breaking,  prison-breaking,  &c. 
And  after  a tedious  Trial,  the  proof  coming  fully  against 
him,  he  was  sentenced  to  be  hung  the  10th  day  of 
August.” 

J.  M. 

Depeeciation  oe  Ameeican  Colonial  Che- 
EENCY. — Noticing  the  frequency  of  the  queries  on 
this  head,  I send  the  following  memoranda. 

All  the  thirteen  American  colonies  issued  paper 
money  before  the  revolution.  The  date  of  the 
first  emission  of  each  colony  is  as  follows : — 
Massachusetts,  1690  j South  Carolina,  1702  New 
Jersey,  1709;  New  York,  1709;  Connecticut, 
1709 ; New  Hampshire,  1709 ; Rhode  Island, 
1710;  North  Carolina,  1712;  Pennsylvania,  1723 ; 
Delaware,  1723 ; Maryland,  1733 ; Virginia,  1755 ; 
Georgia,  1760. 

The  issues  of  paper  currency  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  Colonies  begin  June  10,  1775,  and 
end  March  18,  1780. 

I would  respectfully  suggest  that  a work  on 
the  subject  of  the  history  of  these  early  American 
Paper  Currencies,  in  two  vols.  small  4to  (of  about 
250  pp.  each),  written  by  myself,  has  just  been 
published,  wherein  it  is  fully  and  at  large  dis- 
cussed. If  a copy  ever  makes  its  appearance  in 
England,  you  are  welcome  to  publish  such  ex- 
tracts from  it  as  you  think  would  interest  your 
readers. 

Heney  Phillips,  Jun.,  A.M.,  Phil.  Doct.,  &c. 
Philadelphia. 

Toethee  in  England.  — In  the  new  edition  of 
Haydn’s  Fictionary  of  Fates  by  Mr.  Vincent, 
published  by  Moxon,  under  the  word  ^‘Torture,”' 
it  is  said  that  it  was  used  in  England  so  late  as 
1558.”  This  mode  of  expression,  though  it  does 
not  state  that  torture  was  not  in  use  later  than 
1558,  seems  to  imply  it.  It  is  certainly  curious 
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that  the  year  of  Elizabeth’s  accession  should  have 
been  hit  on,  whether  by  misprint  or  otherwise, 
for  the  last  appearance  of  .torture,  when  it  seems 
certain  that  it  was  more  used  in  her  reign  (and 
especially  towards  the  end  of  it)  than  in  any 
other.  It  would  appear  that  the  last  employment 
of  torture  in  England,  was  in  the  year  1640; 
when  a man  named  Archer,  accused  of  taking 
part  in  the  attack  on  Laud’s  Palace  at  Lambeth, 
was  racked  in  the  Tower  to  make  him  discover 
his  confederates.  See  Mr.  Jardine’s  Rcadmg  on 
the  Use  of  Torture^  London,  1837. 

On  looking  at  the  first  edition  of  Haydn’s  Dic- 
tionary of  Dates,  I find  the  same  mistake  that  I 
have  indicated  above.  A notice  in  N.  &:  Q.” 
will  efiectually  prevent  its  future  reproduction. 

O.  P.  K. 

The  Suh. — The  last  theory,  as  I understand  it, 
of  the  sun  is,  that  it  retains  its  light  and  vital  heat 
from  gobbling  up  the  planets.  The  theory  is  not 
new.  In  Retif  de  Bretonne’s  Physique,  1797, 1 find 
the  savans  of  Borneo  reported  to  believe : 

Que  le  Soleil  consume  les  Planetes  ou  Mondes  trop 
vieux ; que  des  vapeurs  occasionnees  par  cette  consomp- 
tion  il  reproduit  d’autres  planetes  en  place  de  celles  qu’il 
a consuraees.” 

Q. 

Bevolhtion-akt  Speculations.  — In  turning 
over  the  pages  of  The  Anti-Jacobin,  I find,  in 
No.  8,  the  following  lines  (dated  Jan.  1,  1798), 
which  may  apply  to  certain  reported  financial 
speculations  in  America,  resulting  from  that  com- 
bination of  the  grossest  folly  with  the  most  culpable 
wickedness,  and  entitled  ‘^Eenianism  ” : — 

“ Epigram  on  the  Paris  Loan,  called  ‘ The  I,oan  upon 
England.’ 

“ The  Paris  cits,  a patriotic  band. 

Advance  their  cash  on  British  freehold  land : 

But  let  the  speculating  rogues  beware  — 

They’ve  bought  the  skin,  but  who’s  to  kill  the  bear?” 

F.  Trench. 

Islip,  Oxford. 


AWFUL  VISITATION. 

In  the  Weekly  Register  for  A-prilll,  1856,  occurred 
a wonderful  story  about  six  Frenchmen,  who  were 
struck  dead  on  the  8th  of  March  of  that  year  for 
breaking  the  Sabbath.  I cut  the  passage  out  of  the 
paper  at  the  time  and  forwarded  it  to  you  for  inser- 
tion, asking  whether  the  narrative  was  true.  Your 
correspondent  _M.  Honore  de  Mareville  shortly 
afterwards  replied  to  my  question  by  showing  that 
the  tale  was  a very  old  one.  Setting  aside  the 
improbability  of  the  story,  we  may  fairly  assume 
that  if  such  an  event  had  taken  place  in  1856,  the 
fullest  j)ublicity  would  have  been  given  to  the 
wonder. 


A story  of  the  like  marvellous  nature  is  now 
going  the  round  of  the  newspapers.  The  cutting 
I forward  is  from  the  Leeds  Mercwy : — 

“A  correspondent  sends  us  the  following  remarkable 
narrative : — ‘A  melancholy  instance  of  the  danger  of 
taking  God’s  name  in  vain  has  occurred  at  Brighton.  A 
few  days  since,  as  some  boys  were  playing  together  in  a 
court  leading  out  of  Edward  Street,  in  that  tovm,  a dis- 
pute took  place  between  them  about  the  number  of 
“ notches  ” one  of  them,  a lad  named  Richards,  had  made 
Avhilst  playing  “ cat  and  dog.”  Richards  declared  that  he 
had  scored  more  than  his  companions  gave  him  credit  for, 
and  high  words  and  bad  language  were  indulged  in  on  both 
sides.  At  length  Richards  flew  into  a violent  passion, 
and  exclaimed,  “ May  God  strike  me  blind  if  I have  not 
made  more  than  20.”  He  had  scarcely  uttered  the  adju- 
ration when  he  threw  up  his  arms  and  exclaimed,  “ Oh,. 
I can’t  see,”  and  begged  of  one  of  his  companions  to  lead 
him  home.  This  was  immediately  done,  and  on  examina- 
tion it  was  found  that  a thick  film  had  overspread  his 
eyes,  completely  obstrueting  the  sight.  In  this  pitiable 
condition  he  has  remained  ever  since,  and  there  is  little 
or  no  hope  of  his  ever  recovering  his  sight.  The  affair 
has  caused  great  excitement  in  the  neighbourhood  in 
which  the  occurrence  took  place.  Richards  is  only  thirteen 
years  of  age.’ — Post.” 

While  I should  be  the  last  person  to  doubt  that 
God  does  visit  with  physical  punishments  breaches 
of  the  divine  law,  I confess  that  I am  usually  scep- 
tical as  to  narratives  of  this  kind.  When,  how- 
ever, these  visitations  do  occur,  it  is  right  that  the 
fullest  publicity  should  be  given  to  them.  If  the 
awful  event  here  spoken  of  has  happened  at  Brigh- 
ton “ a few  days  since,”  there  must  be  hundreds 
of  persons  who  can  testify  to  its  occurrence.  Is  it 
too  much  to  ask  that  one  or  two  of  them  will  give 
the  public,  through  “ N.  & Q.,”  a plain  statement 
of  facts  ? 

Stories  of  this  kind  are  very  easily  set  afloat. 
When  true  they  are,  like  all  God’s  dealings  with 
man,  worthy  of  the  most  reverential  attention. 
When,  however,  they  are,  as  is  but  too  often  the 
case,  pious  frauds  invented  by  weak  persons  with 
the  hope  of  benefiting  mankind  by  representing 
God’s  judgments  to  be  other  than  they  really  are, 
they  are  worthy  of  the  sternest  censure. 

K.  P.  D.  E. 

[The  Saturday  Review  of  last  week,  in  a very  amusing 
article,  shows  how  this  “ legend  emerged  fatherless  out  of 
Chaos,  and  first  appeared  in  the  Brighton  Gazette.  The 
Brighton  Times  copies  it.  The  Brighton  Observer,  with 
sweet  fidelity,  copies  it.  The  London  papers,  with  amiable 
credulity,  copy  it  from  the  Brighton  Observer.  Preachers 
and  moralists  are  copying  it  out  of  the  London  papers  into 
their  sermons  and  note-books.  And  it  is  simple  fable  all 
the  time.”]  


Queen  Anne. — Who  is  the  author  of — 

Memoirs  o f the  four  last  Years  of  the  Reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  from  1710  to  her  Death,  in  which  the  characters  of 
the  most  eminent  Persons  of  both  Parties  that  acted  under 
that  Princess,  are  impartially  drawn,  &c.  London : 
Printed  for  T.  Cooper  at  the  Llobe  in  Paternoster  Row,. 
1742.  8 VO.” 

Darlington.  Georue  Llotb, 
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Oaeicatuee  Poeteaits.  — I have  lately  pur- 
chased a lot  of  engraved  portraits,  very  much  after 
the  manner  of  B.,”  but  “Drawn,  Etched, 
and  Published  by  Bich^  Dighton,”  1818-24.  They 
were  apparently  republished  in  1824,  by  Thomas 
M‘Lean,  of  25,  Haymarket.  Only  a few  are 
actually  named  (“Sir  Francis  Burdett,”  for  in- 
stance), but  the  others  bear  what  I will  call 
“ catch  ” titles,  thus : “ Kangkook  ” ; “A  Dis- 
charged Fifer”;  “A  Beal  T.  B.’’ ; “Going  to 
White’s  ” ; “A  View  in  the  Justice  Boom,  Guild- 
hall ” j “Up  Town”^  “Coffee’s  the  Thing! 
Go  it,  ye  Tigers  I ” “ Charley,  the  Principal- 

Broker  ” ; “ Lewis  and  Brighton  ; ” “I  believe 
Pm  right”  ; “ One  of  the  Bakes  vof  London,”  &c. 
.&c.  Is  there  any  Key  published  to  this  series  of 
portraits  ? They  are  manifestly  sketches  “ to  the 
Bfe.”  " T.  Hughes. 

Chester. 

“ Cheohicles  of  Eei.” — TheBev.  Beale  Poste, 
in  his  book  on  Bi'itish  Coins  (I  think)  calls  this 
work  a Celtic  romance.  If  so,  is  it  an  ancient  or 
modern  one  ? On  p.  85  of  Higgins’s  Celtic  Druids 
it  is  related  that  Mr.  O’Connor,  the  translator, 
placed  the  MSS.  in  London  for  inspection.  I 
would  be  exceedingly  glad  to  receive  some  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  age  and  origin  of  these 
MSS.  XIX. 

The  Dolman  Family.— Can  any  of  the  readers 
of  “ N.  & Q.”  give  me  any  information  respecting 
the  Dolman  family  ? The  senior  branch  was  for 
many  centuries  located  at  Pocklington,  in  York- 
shire ; and  is  now  resident  at  Souldem  House,  in 
the  county  of  Oxford.  In  the  reign  of  Mary  I. 
Thomas  Dolman,  a collateral,  purchased  the  manor 
of  Shaw,  near  Newbury,  in  Berkshire ; and  built 
upon  it,  in  1581,  the  stately  mansion  called  Shaw 
House,  now  the  residence  of  H.  B.  Eyre,  Esq. 
This  estate  eventually  became  the  property  of 
John  Talbot,  Esq,,  who  had  married  the  heiress 
and  niece  of  Sir  Thomas  Dolman,  the  last  in  di- 
rect descent  of  this  branch  of  the  family.  Some 
years  after  they,  together  with  their  son,  Lewis 
Dolman  Scott,  sold  it  to  the  Duke  of  Chandos, 
who  died  circa  1741.  I am  anxious  to  know 
what  place  in  the  pedigree  of  the  Dolmans  of 
Pocklington  belongs  to  the  Thomas  Dolman  who 
built  Shaw  House.  I also  wish  to  know  whether 
any  collaterals  of  this  family,  bearing  the  name  of 
Dolman,  are  known  to  be  in  existence.  The  arms 
of  the  Dolmans  of  Pocklington  are : Az.  a fess 
dancettee  inter  eight  garbs  or.  The  Dolmans  of 
Shaw  bore  : Az.  eight  garbs  or,  4,  3,  and  1. 

Again : John  Dolman  was  Vicar  of  Brewood,  in 
Staffordshire,  in  1661.  Thomas  Dolman,  I believe 
his  representative,  was  Bector  of  Broom  at  the 
time  of  his  death  in  1745.  Mary,  his  daughter, 
was  the  maternal  grandmother  of  Joseph  Scott, 
Esq.,  High  Sheriff  of  Staffordshire  in  1779  ; and. 


through  her,  the  memory  of  this  branch  of  the 
family  is  preserved  in  the  Dolman  Scotts  of  Great 
Barr,  in  the  same  county. 

V/ith  regard  to  these  Dolmans,  I wish  to  ask  : 
What  relation  were  they  to  the  Dolmans  of  Pock- 
lington and  of  Shaw  ? Are  there  any  collateral 
branches  in  existence  ? What  arms  were  borne 
by  them  ? 

Any  further  information  respecting  the  Dolman 
family  will  be  most  acceptable. 

Antiguaeius. 

SlE  FeANCIS  DeAEE  and  the  CeAES, — 111 
reading,  lately,  the  article  “ Crabe  ” in  ^‘Diction- 
naire  raisonne  JJniversel  d'Histoire  Naturelle,  par 
M.  Valmont  de  Bomare,  nouvelle  (Edition,  revue  et 
augmentee,  a Paris,  1769,”  I met  with  the  fol- 
lowing singular  passage.  Speaking  of  the  crab, 
he  says : 

“ On  en  voit  d’une  grandeur  de'inesuree  dans  I’lle  des 
Cancres  en  Amerique  : ce  fut  dans  cet  endroit  et  par  ces 
inemes  animaux,  qu’en  1605  le  fameux  navigateur  Fran- 
cois Drack  peril  miserablement ; quoique  arme,  il  lui 
fallut  succomber  et  devenir  la  proie.des  crabes.” 

All  the  accounts  of  Drake  that  I have  seen  give 
1596  as  the  date  of  his  death.  But  the  error  of 
date  is  of  small  account  alongside  the  extra- 
ordinary assertion  as  to  the  cause  of  his  death. 
Can  any  reader  of  “N.  & Q.”  trace  the  origin  and 
progress  of  such  a blunder  ? Did  it  arise  from  the 
literal  interpretation  of  some  such  proverb  as 
“ Gone  to  the  dogs,”  “Food  for  fishes,”  &c.  ? Or 
was  Drake’s  death  in  any  degree  traceable  to  fond- 
ness for  this  particular  shell-fish  as  an  article  of 
diet  ? What  is  the  date  of  the  last  edition  of 
Bomare?*  Is  this  precious  fragment  of  natural 
history  to  be  found  in  it  ? J.  S.  G. 

Dalkeith. 

“An  Essay  on  Liteeatuee  in  Ieeland.”  — 
Who  was  the  author  of  a small-sized  publication, 
entitled  — 

“ An  Essay  towards  investigating  the  Causes  that  have 
retarded  theTrogress  of  Literature  in  Ireland,”  &c.,  Bel- 
fast, 1840  ? 

Aehba. 

Fulnetey  Family. — In  the  Suffolk  Visitation 
made  by  Harvy,  in  the  year  1561,  there  is  a pedi- 
gree of  the  Fulnetby  family,  the  then  represen- 
tative, Christopher  Fulnetby,  being  resident  at 
Glemsford. 

The  pedigree  in  question  commences  with  J ohn 
Fulnetby,  of  Fulnetby,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln, 
Esq. ; who,  by  Johanna,  the  sister  of  Sir  Bobert 
Dymoke,  of  Scrivilsby,  Knt.,  had  issue  Edward 
Fulnetby,  Everard  Fulnetby  and  Godfrey  Ful- 
netby, Gent. 

The  latter  married  the  daughter  of  Vincent 
Grantham  of  Brasbridge,  co.  Lincoln ; and  had  a 

[*  Another  edition,  in  nine  volumes,  8vo,  was  published 
at  Paris  in  1775. — Ed.] 
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son  Jolin  Fulnetby,  Grent,  wlio  married  Elizabeth  j 
daughter  of  William  Goodrich  of  Kirkby,  and  by  j 
her  had  Christopher  Eulnetby  of  Glemsford  (who 
married  Anne,  daughter  of  William  Bradbury  of 
the  county  of  Essex),  John,  and  Marmaduke : 
also  two  daughters  — Barbara,  who  married  Ed- 
ward Overton  j and  Katherine,  married  to  

Wilkes. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Visitation,  that  Christopher 
Eulnetby  had  an  only  daughter  Barbara.  Query, 
whether  this  Barbara  was  ever  married  j and 
also  whether  Christopher  Eulnetby  had  any  other 
issue  ? 

But  little  appears  to  be  known  respecting  this 
ancient  family.  Davy’s  notes  give  no  special 
information  on  the  subject;  and  although  the 
family  appears  to  have  been  seated  at  Glemsford, 
the  church  notes  compiled  by  Davy  do  not  con- 
tain a reference  to  the  name. 

I am  also  anxious  to  ascertain  the  date  of  the 
grant  of  a.rms  to  this  family.  J.  J.  Howakp. 

Gkove  Family. — Perhaps  some  of  your  readers 
may  be  able  to  say  if  there  are  still  living  in 
Wiltshire  or  any  other  county  any  of  the  Grove 
family,  bearing  the  plant  de  genet”  in  their 
arms,  and  the  motto  in  a change  poynt.” 

C.  M.  Crawley. 

Taynton  Kectory,  Gloucester. 

Henry  VIII. ’s  Polemical  Works.  — Can  any 
of  your  readers  favour  me  with  any  light  upon  the 
authenticity  of  Henry  VIII. ’s  supposed  polemi- 
cal writings.  Lord  Herbert  refers  his  Assertio 
adversus  Liitherum”  to  either  Fisher  or  More, 
simply  because,  in  express  treatises,  they  seconded 
Henry’s  efforts.  Froude  gives  the  matter  the  go-  | 
by  altogether ; Walpole  siinply  limits  himself  to 
the  expression  of  his  scepticism,  and  Lingard  at- 
tributes the  treatise  to  the  king’s  pen,  and  only 
surmises  it  was  revised  by  Wolsey  and  Gardiner. 
But  all  these  lights  conjointly  amounts  to  nothing 
more  than  mere  assertion  o/vague  surmise.  Sir  i 
F.  Madpen,  at  the  opening  of  vol.  xii.  of  “ N.  & Q.”  I 
has  a reference  to  the  Assertio,  but  deals  vdth  it 
as  the  genuine  production  of  Henry,  which  it  un-  ! 
doubtedly  is  not.  The  Institution  of  a Christian  ^ 
Manf  ' says  Lingard,  “ was  written  by  Henry  in 
English,  and  afterwards  done  into  Latin,”  he  is 
not  aware  by  whom.  Has  anv  of  your  readers 
seen  the  English  version?  Is‘ it  not  likely,  if 
matters  are  as  Lingard  states,  that  it  would  have 
been  given  to  the  world  ? Any  information  upon 
this  subject,  promptly  contributed,  would  oblige 

A. 

Holwick  Fell  Tragepy.— I should  feel  obliged 
by  any  of  your  readers  informing  me  where  I can 
meet  with  a copy  of  the  above  tragedy,  founded 
on  the  murder  of  a shepherd  namedffloMnson,  in 
the  parish  of  Pomaldkirke,  in  tlie  North  Riding  , 
of  Yorkshire.  C.  J.  D.  Ixglepew."  | 

Tyddyn-y-Sais,  Carnarvon.  i 


Hymnology. — I shall  be  much  obliged  if  any 
of  your  readers  will  inform  me  of  the  authorship 
of  the  following  hymns  in  Hymns  Ancient  and 
Modern ; and  in  the  case  of  an  ancient  hymn,  if 
they  will  also  give  the  first  line  of  the  original, 
and  the  translator’s  name  ; — 

78.  Forty  days  and  forty  nights.” 

89.  Sion’s  daughter,  weep  no  more. 

124.  Thou  art  gone  up  on  high.  [Emma  Toke.] 

137.  Three  in  One  and  One  in  Three.  [Marriott.] 

152.  Jesu,  meek  and  lowly. 

165.  Take  up  thy  cross  . . . 

201.  Lord,  Thy  word  abideth. 

209.  ’Tisdone;  that  new  and  heavenly. 

213.  How  Avelcome  was  the  call. 

216.  O Guardian  of  the  Church  Divine. 

219.  God  of  grace,  O let  thy  light. 

227.  What  our  Father  does  is  well. 

.228.  Lord  -Jesus,  God  and  Man. 

231.  Fountain  of  good  to  own  . . . 

235.  O God  of  Love,  0 King  of  Peace. 

248.  Praise  we  the  Lord  this  day. 

254.  They  come,  God’s  messengers  . . . 

262.  How  bright  those  glorious  spirits  shine. 

265.  For  man  the  Saviour  shed. 

Cantor. 

Jewish  Doctrine  oe  the  Reserrection.  — 
Amur  correspondent  Baron  Lons  Benas,  in  bis 
interesting  communication  (3'’'^  S.  ix.  182),  quotes 
the  following  words  from  a letter  written  by  tbe 
late  chief  rabbi  of  tbe  Jews  in  England,  Dr. 
Solomon  Herscbel : — 

“ And  if  I lie  in  this  matter,  then  let  all  the  curses 
mentioned  in  Leviticus  and  Deuteronomy  come  upon  me  ; 
let  me  never  see  the  blessing  and  consolation  of  Zion,  nor 
attain  to  the  resurrection  of  the  dead! 

The  words  I have  italicised  in  this  quotation 
are  rather  remarkable.  They  seem  evidently  to 
imply  the  possibilit}^  of  not  attaining  to  the  re^ 
surrection  of  the  dead.”  Is  it  tlien  held  by  the 
Jews,  at  the  iwesent  time,  that  the  resurrection 
will  not  be  universal  ? That  this  opinion  once 
obtained  among  them  is  well  known.  Abarbanel 
declares  it  to  be  a doctrine  sanctioned  b}^  many  of 
the  rabbins,  that  the  benefit  of  the  resurrection  loill 
he  confined  to  the  ric/hteous  among  the  Israelites. 
As  authorities  for  this  doctrine  he  mentions  the 
names  of  Maimonides,  Saadias,  and  Chasdai ; and 
it  is  founded  upon  a saying  which  occurs  in  their 
traditions,  that  the  rain  of  heaven  is  a common 
benefit  to  all  men,  but  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead  onlv  to  the  righteous.  (Pocock.  Notm  Misc., 
p.  m.)"^ 

The  passage  in  the  Mishna  which  is  referred  to, 
is  the  following  : — 

“ Rabbi  Afhu  said  : ‘ The  day  on  which  rain  is  sent  is 
greater  than  that  of  tlie  resurrection  of  the  dead  : for  this 
pertains  to  the  just  alone,  but  rain  to  the  just  and  un- 
just.’ ” — Jaanith.,  fob  71. 

I am  anxious  to  know,  however,  whether  this 
doctrine  is  still  maintained  by  any  class  of  Jewish 
theologians ; and  any  information  on  the  point 
will  be  thankfull}^  received.  W.  Mappe. 
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Latts"  Hymns. — Where  can  I find  the  originals 
of  two  Latin  hymns,  of  which  the  first  lines  re- 
-spectively  are:  Sol  prseceps  rapitiir,  proxima 

nox  adest,”  and  Ave  colenda  Trinitas  ” ? Both 
.are  translated  in  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern^ 
Nos.  15  and  132.  Peesbytee. 

Manges. — What  are  the  hest  hooks  on  the  his- 
tory of  Manors  and  Manor-Courts  ? Coeneb. 

Motion  oe  the  Eaeth. — Dr.  Tregelles,  in  The 
Jansenists,  having  mentioned  (p.  25)  the  condem- 
nation of  Galileo  by  Pope  Urban  VIII.,  adds  in  a 
note  — 

“ It  may  be  consolatory  for  the  reader  to  be  informed 
that  the  Pope,  in  1821,  repealed  the  censure  on  the  earth 
for  moving.” 

Is  this  statement  correct?  If  there  was  any 
formal  decision  on  the  subject,  where  may  the 
words  of  the  decree  be  found  ? P.  A. 

^^The  Pooe  Man’s  Catechism.” — Who  was 
the  author  of  a book  bearing  this  title  ? A copy  is 
in  my  possession  of  the  year  1752,  but  without  the 
-author’s,  the  printer’s,  or  the  publisher’s  name. 

Enqhieee. 

SiNGHLAEITIES  OE  ENGLISH  PeONHNCIATION. — 
-As  a pendant  to  a question  asked  in  “ N.  & Q.” 
(3*"*^  S.  ix.  247),  relative  to  the  abandonment  in 
modern  English  pronunciation  of  the  guttural 
sound  of  gh,  in  such  words  as  daughter^  nighty 
thought,  &c.,  I should  like  to  be  informed  whether 
any  data  exist  for  ascertaining  the  period  when 
the  peculiar  mode  of  pronouncing  a and  i,  in 
which  the  English  practice  stands  opposed  to  the 
usage  of  almost  every  other  nation,  came  first  to 
b'e  introduced.  It  is  a philological  anomaly  which 
well  merits  investigation,  and  which  I do  not 
think  has  yet  received  the  attention  which  it 
deserves.  D.  B. 

Maida  Vale,  London. 

SoMEESETSHiEE  FAMILIES. — To  what  source  in 
Somersetshire  could  I apply  for  genealogical  in- 
formation, or  send  an  order  for  search  to  be  made 
uinong  family  and  parish  records  ? XIX. 

Recitation. — In  what  work  by  the  elder  Ma- 
fhews  is  to  be  found  the  following  recitation  — 
Miehard  and  Betty  at  Ickleton  Fair  f W.  W. 

^‘Utopia,”  etc.  — Can  you  inform  me  what 
other  works  exist  similar  in  nature  to  Sir  Thomas 
More’s  Utopia,  Bacon’s  New  Atlantis,  Armata  by 
Lord  Erskine,  and  Plato’s  Republic.  G.  W. 

Weston  Family. — Can  any  of  your  readers  give 
me  information  connecting  any  Westons,  now  or 
formerly  residing  in  Dorsetshire,  with  the  Stafford- 
shire or  Essex  families  of  that  name  ? 

G.  W.  E. 


Whitechapel  Play,”  etc. — Will  you  have 
the  kindness  to  procure  for  me  information  on  the 
following  points  ? — 

1.  The  origin  of  the  saying  at  whist,  when  you 
play  ace  and  king  of  a suit  — ^^That  is  White- 
chapel play.” 

2.  Whether  the  word  Blag  (nonsense)  be  de- 
rived from  the  Greek  BAa/ceueiz/  ? 

3.  The  present  loccde  of  a river  called  by  Zeuss 
( Grammatica  Celtica),  and  Ferguson  {River  Names 
of  Fur ope^,  Dohur. 

4.  Also  the  meaning  of  the  words  Ystwith  and 
jFron,  two  rivers  in  South  Wales. 

WiLEEiD  F.  Galway. 

Llanartb,  South  Wales. 

^AVintee  Leaves.” — Who  are  the  authors  of 
Winter  Leaves  (Edinburgh,  1835),  dedicated  to 
Professor  Wilson  by  two  of  his  pupils  ? I wish  to 
ascertain  the  authorship  of  one  of  the  poems  called 

The  Song  of  Oran.”  R.  Inglis. 

Wytwaeb,  — What  is  a wytward  ? Is  it  a 
mortuary  ? 

“ 1543.  Item,  res^i  for  Will  Brigges  bereall  and  for  his 
Wytward,  vj®  viij*^.” — Proceedings  of  Soc.  of  Antiquaries, 
April  14,  1864. 

Geime. 


Robeet  Hepbhen. — I do  not  find  in  Wheeler’s 
interesting  Fictionary  of  Pseudonyms  lately  pub- 
lished, that  of  Robert  Hepburn  of  Bearfad,  who 
wrote  under  the  fictitious  name  of  Donald  Mac- 
staff  of  the  North.”  Hepburn,  who  was  mater- 
nally descended,  as  I am  paternally,  from  Sir 
John  Riddell,  third  baronet  of  Riddell  in  this 
county,  possessed  a vigorous  intellect  and  great 
satirical  powers,  but,  like  a meteor,  passed  away, 
having  died  soon  after  being  called  to  the  Scottish 
bar  on  attaining  his  majority.  His  writings, 
which  were  of  a fugitive  character,  are  scarce  j but  I 
apprehend  they  are  hardly  a criterion  of  his  talents, 
or  at  any  rate  what  they  might  have  been  had  he 
lived. 

I shall  be  glad  if  any  of  your  correspondents 
can  give  me  further  information  respecting  Robert 
Hepburn,  or  tell  me  where  the  Bearfad  family 
failed  in  the  male  line,  or  who  their  representative 
in  the  female  now  is.  Like  several  other  old 
families  of  Hepburn  in  Haddington,  these  also 
failed  in  the  male  line.  They  no  doubt  descend 
from  a common  ancestor  with  the  earls  of  Both- 
well.  W.  R.  C. 

Koxburghsliire. 

[Kobert  Hepburn  of  Bearfoot,  not  Bearfad,  appears  to 
have  been  the  last  male  of  his  family.  He  was  served 
heir  to  his  father  James  de  Berfoord,  on  the  9 th  August, 
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1679  {Inquis.  Genr.,  6152).  The  latter  nnder  the  desig- 
nation of  De  Bairfute  Tvas,  on  the  7th  September,  1668, 
returned  as  heir  of  tailzie  to  his  two  brothers,  Andrew 
and  Adam,  in  their  respective  portions  of  the  lands  of 
Caponflatt  (Inqvis.  Spec.  Haddington,  293,  294).  As  the 
publication  of  the  Abbreviation  of  Eetours  has  only  been 
carried  domi  to  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  we 
are  unable  to  say  who  succeeded  Eobert  Hepburn  ; but 
by  applying  at  the  Eegister  House  in  Edinburgh, 
W.  E.  C.  will  at  once  obtain  full  information  on  this 
point.  His  search  need  not  be  a long  one,  as  Eobert 
Hepburn  must  have  died  between  1715  and  1720. 

The  predecessor  of  the  Hepburns  of  Bearfoot  was 
Eobert  Hepburn  of  Alderston,  a cadet  of  the  Hepburns  of 
Smeaton,  who  descended  from,  and  subsequently  came  to 
be,  the  representatives  of  the  Hepburns  of  Waughton. 
The  origin  of  the  latter  family  is,  however,  a moot  point. 
The  common  account  is,  that  Sir  Adam  Hepburn,  of  a 
Northumberland  family,  obtained  the  land  of  North  Hailes 
and  others  from  Eobert  the  Bruce,  and  left  two  sons  : the 
elder  the  ancestor  of  the  Earls  of  Bothwell,  and  the 
younger  of  the  Hepburns  of  Waughton ; but  Crawford,  in 
his  notes  on  Buchanan’s  Histonj,  asserts  that  the  latter 
family  is  older  than  the  former.  ] 

^^The  English  Mercijeie.” — I slioiild  be  glad 
to  know  how  the  copies  of  the  British  [^English'] 
Mercurie  in  the  British  Museum  were  discovered  to 
be  fabrications^  when,  and  by  whom  ? Any  other 
information  on  this  subject  will  be  much  esteemed 
by  ITctjl. 

[Our  correspondent’s  inquiiy  has  reference  no  doubt  to 
The  English  Mercurie,  1588,  which  for  nearly  half  a cen- 
tury was  considered  by  George  Chalmers  and  many  other 
literary  magnates  as  the  first  printed  English  newspaper, 
-and  for  which  mankind  are  said  to  be  “ indebted  to  the 
wisdom  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  prudence  of  Bur- 
leigh!” For  the  detection  of  this  singular  literary  for- 
gery we  are  indebted  to  the  research  and  critical  acumen 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Watts  of  the  British  Museum,  contained 
in  A Letter  to  Antonio  Panizzi,  Esq.,  8vo,  1839,  which 
has  finally  relegated  The  English  3Iercury  to  its  proper 
niche  in  the  gallery  of  literary  impostures.  The  fact  is, 
the  whole  of  the  documents  in  the  Additional  MS.  4106, 
consisting  altogether  of  seven  distinct  articles — three  in 
print  and  four  in  manuscript — are  a modern  fabrication, 
for  which  Dr.  Birch,  preserving  them  among  his  papers, 
has  not  assigned  either  the  occasion  or  the  motive.  Mr. 
D’Israeli  is  inclined  to  suspect  that  their  publication  “ was 
s,jeu  cT esprit  of  historical  antiquarianism,  concocted  by  Dr. 
Birch  and  his  friends  the  Yorkes,  with  whom,  as  is  w^ell 
known,  he  was  concerned  in  a more  elegant  literary  re- 
creation, the  composition  of  the  Athenian  Letters:'  Mr. 
D’Israeli  is  correct  in  his  conjecture ; as  on  farther  inves- 
tigation Mr.  Watts  has  satisfactorily  shown  that  the 
Athenian  Letters  and  The  English  Mercury  bear  a sort  of 
family  and  typographical  resemblance.  Mr.  Watts  tells 
us,  that  “ on  examining  the  Athenian  Letters,  first  printed 
in  1741, 1 found  that  the  smaller  type  used  for  the  body  of 


the  work  was  identical  with  that  of  No.  54  of  The  E^ig- 
lish  Mercury ; and  the  larger,  used  for  the  Preface,  with 
that  of  Nos.  50  and  51.  It  may  therefore  be  concluded 
with  some  certainty,  that  for  ‘ the  earliest  newspaper  ’ 
we  are  indebted  to  the  press  of  James  Bettenham  of  St. 
John’s  Lane.” — Gent.  Mag.  May,  1850,  p.  486.] 

“Manseield  Paek”  and  ^^The  Absentee.” — 
At  the  end  of  Lord  Macaulay’s  Essay  or  Eeview 
of  the  Diary  and  Letters  of  Madame  D'ArhIay, 
nee  Miss  Frances  Burney,  is  the  following  pas- 
sage : — 

“ Several  among  the  successors  of  IMadame  D’Arhlay 
have  equalled  her ; two,  we  think,  have  surpassed  her. 
But  the  fact  that  she  has  been  surpassed  gives  her  an  ad- 
ditional claim  to  our  respect  and  gratitude ; for,  in  truth, 
we  owe  to  her  not  only  Evelma,  Cecilia,  and  Camilla,  but 
also  Mansfield  Park  and  The  Absentee.” 

"Who,  may  I inquire,  were  the  authors  of  3Ians- 
Jield  Park  and  The  Absentee,  and  were  they  the 
same  as  the  two  authoresses  above  referred  to, 
who  not  only  equalled  but  surpassed  Madame 
D’Arblay  in  her  fame  as  a novel-writer,  and  de- 
picter  of  the  manners  of  the  time  ? 

Geo.  Eohe  Hall. 

\_Mansfield  Park  is  one  of  Miss  Jane  Austen’s  novels, 
republished  in  Bentley’s  Standard  Novels.  The  Quarterly 
Review  (vol.  xxiv.)  contains  an  elaborate  criticism  on 
Miss  Austen,  written  by  the  late  Archbishop  Whately. — 
The  Absentee  is  by  Miss  Maria  Edgeworth,  and  appeared 
in  her  Tales  of  Fashionable  Life,  1812.  It  is  critically 
noticed  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  xx.  112-126.] 

David  M^Beide,  M.D.,  oe  Dublin. — I possess 
a copy  of  the  second  edition  of  an  interesting 
12mo  volume,  entitled  Principles  of  Virtue  and 
Morality ; or,  Essays  and  Aleditations  on  various 
Subjects — and  stated  on  the  title-page  to  have 
been  “printed,  at  the  Bequest  of  Dr.  M‘Bride,  by 
Bobert  Bhames,”  Dublin,  1789.  The  author,  as 
appears  from  the  preface,  was  not  alive  when  it 
was  published.  Where  may  I ascertain  any  par- 
ticulars of  one  who  — 

“ after  the  most  diligent  and  successful  practice  of  physic 
(but  long  before  the  advance  of  age,  with  its  usual  appen- 
dages, had  disabled  him  to  continue  that  practice),  re- 
solved upon  giving  up  the  hurry  of  business,  that  he 
might  find  more  leisure  to  mind  the  important  concerns 
of  another  world,  or  (as  he  was  wont  to  express  it)  ‘ to 
think  of  -where  he  Avas  going.’  ” 

What  the  date  of  his  death  ? Abhba. 

[This  distinguished  physician  was  descended  from  an 
ancient  family  in  Scotland,  but  Avas  born  in  Antrim,  Ire- 
land, 1726,  and  died  at  Dublin  on  December  30,  1778,  in 
the  fifty-second  year  of  his  age.  For  a list  of  his  medical 
pieces,  see  Watt’s  Bibliotheca  Britannica.'] 

Athol  Stewaets.  — Can  you  inform  me  what 
are  the  correct  arms  and  crest  of  the  Athol 
Stewarts,  and  how  they  descend  ? T.  K. 

[Sir  James  Stewart,  the  Black  Knight  of  Lorn,  Avhose 
son  Avas  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Earl  of  Athol,  carried  the 
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following  arms  : Quarterly,  1st  and  4th  Stewart,  2nd  and 
3rd  pailly  of  six  sable  and  or  ; for  Athol’s  crest,  a hand 
holding  a key  bendways.  Motto,  ‘‘  Furth  Fortune,  and 
fill  the  Fetters.”  The  Black  Knight  was  the  third  son  of  j 
Sir  John  Stewart  of  Lorn  and  Innermeath,  descended  1 
from  Sir  James  Stewart,  fourth  son  of  Sir  John  Stewart 
of  Bonkill ; who  was  second  son  of  Alexander,  High 
Steward  of  Scotland.  He  married  Joanna,  widow  of 
James  I.] 

Biographies. — The  Lives  of  Eminent  and  Re- 
markable Characters  horn^  or  long  resident,  in  the 
Counties  of  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  and  Essex.  Who  is 
the  author  of  this  work,  by  whom,  and  when  was 
it  originally  published  ? And  what  are  its  chief 
contents  ? George  Vickers. 

Skimpling,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

[This  work  was  published  by  Longman  and  Co.  in 
1820,  8vo,  and  contains  sixty  short  biographical  sketches 
of  eminent  characters  born  or  long  resident  in  the  above 
counties,  accompanied  with  neatly  engraved  portraits. 
We  cannot  discover  the  name  of  the  editor.] 

Eoyal  Assent  reehsed. — Which  was  the  last 
occasion  on  which  an  English  sovereign  vetoed 
an  Act  of  Parliament,  which  had  passed  both 
Houses  ? W.  A.  0. 

[On  March  11,  1707,  by  Queen  Anne.  After  the  Eoyal 
Assent  had  been  given  to  several  bills,  her  Majesty  being 
present,  when  the  title  of  the  bill,  entitled  “ An  Act  for 
settling  the  Militia  of  that  Part  of  the  Kingdom  called 
Scotland  ” had  been  read  in  the  usual  manner  by  the  Clerk 
of  the  Crown,  the  Clerk  of  the  Parliament  pronounced  her 
Majesty’s  pleasure  concerning  it — La  Raine  se  avisera. 
This  is,  we  believe,  the  last  instance  of  the  Eoyal  Assent 
having  been  withheld  from  a bill.] 

Sweet  Kitty  Clover.”  — Meeting  in  a re- 
view of  the  year  1822  with  this  title,  it  recalled 
to  my  remembrance  the  few  words  of  the  song 
that  ever  were  heard  by  me  when  a boy.  The 
review  states,  that  it  is  “ a song  which  Mr.  Knight 
always  delivers  with  such  significant  glee,  that 
all  the  world,  including  himself,  we  really  think, 
likes  to  hear  him  in  it.”  I beg  to  ask  what  are 
the  words  of  the  song,  who  wrote  them,  and  in 
what  piece,  or  where,  did  they  appear  ? W.  P. 

[The  once  popular  song  — 

“ Sweet  Kitty  Clover,  she  bothers  me  so,” 
is  attributed  to  Edmund  Kean,  the  actor.  It  is  printed 
in  The  Universal  Songster,  published  by  Fairburn  in  1825 
(vol.  i.  p.  123),  and  with  the  music  in  The  Vocal  Com- 
panion, p.  154,  8vo,  1837.] 

House  Numbering.  — Can  you  inform  mein 
what  year  the  houses  in  England  first  began  to  be 
numbered?  Ycul. 

[“  Houses  were  first  numbered  in  June,  1764.  The  num- 
bering commenced  in  New  Burlington  Street.  Lincoln’s- 
Inn-Fields  was  the  second  place  numbered.”  — Cunning- 
ham’s London,  ed.  1850,  p.  xlix.] 


SPANISH  MAIN. 

(S'd  S.  ix.  22,  145,  308.) 

The  use  of  on  ” applied  to  a coast  is,  as  I tried 
to  explain,  purely  technical;  a landsman  would 
very  likely  use  off”  with  the  same  meaning, 
and  I suppose  with  equal  correctness ; still,  in 
ordinary  speaking  or  writing,  custom,  and  espe- 
cially professional  custom,  carries  weight,  as  much 
as  or  more  than  mere  correctness. 

What  I meant  in  my  former  communication 
was,  that,  as  no  seaman  would  talk  of  cruising  on 
a sea,  whilst  every  seaman  would  talk  of  cruising 
on  the  Spanish  Main,  it  is  impossible  that  Spanish 
Main  can  be  a sea:  and  on  the  other  hand,  as 
cruising  on  a coast  is  the  ordinary  expression  of 
sailors,  that  therefore  a sailor  saying  ‘^on  the 
Spanish  Main,”  means  coast.  It  was  on  this  tech- 
nical use  of  on  as  opposed  to  m,  that  I founded  my 
argument. 

And,  as  I said  before,  I do  not  think  that  any  of 
our  old  seamen  or  V03^agers  ever  makes  use  of  the 
word  Main  ” in  the  sense  of  sea.”  Of  course  we 
all  know  that  Main,  as  given  in  the  dictionaries, 
and  as  used  by  poets,  does  sometimes  mean  sea ; 
but  even  then  it  is  the  open  as  opposed  to  a close 
sea.  How,  then,  can  it  possibly  mean  sea,  in  the 
term  under  consideration  ? What  sea  can  it  apply 
to  ? Not  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  not  to  the  Carib- 
bean Sea,  for  these  are  anything  but  open.  And  in 
spite  of  dictionaries  and  poets,  I do  not  believe 
that  old  writers  of  travels  and  voyages  ever  use 
the  word  in  a straightforward  manner  with  any 
other  signification  than  that  of  mainland  as  op- 
posed to  island,  whilst  with  that  signification  they 
use  it  constantly,  even  in  the  quotation  that  C.  J. 
urges  as  bearing  against  me. 

This,  however,  is  perhaps  beside  the  question : 
as  far  as  ^^The  Spanish  Main”  is  concerned,  I 
consider  the  use  of  on  quite  decisive. 

As  to  ‘‘  the  Spaniard  ” in  the  sense  of  “ the 
Spanish  nation,”  the  usage  is  not,  as  C.  J.  seems 
to  think,  in  any  way  peculiar.  There  is  scarcely 
a nation  mentioned  by  writers  of  from  150  to  300 
3"ears  ago,  that  is  not  spoken  of  in  a similar 
manner.  I have  no  librar}'-  at  hand  to  refer  to  for 
a crowd  of  instances,  but  I subjoin  a few,  which 
will  at  least  show  that  I do  not  write  quite 
random : — 

“ First  that  hee  causde  the  king  to  yeeld  the  Scot, 

(To  make  a peace)  townes  that  were  from  him  got.” 

Speed’s  Historic  (fol.  1623),  689. 

“ The  Emperor  being  then  at  Vienna  in  his  expedition 
against  the  TurheT — Ihid.  1028. 

“ Dub-a-dub,  dub-a-dub,  thus  strike  their  drums  ; 

Tantara,  tantara,  the  Englishman  comes.” 

Percy’s  Reliques,  “ The  Winning  of  Gales.” 
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“ So  All cbnrs  vf  ere  weighed  * * * they  all  getting 

into  Gombroon  Road  that  night,  where  they  speedily  fell 
to  w^ork  to  repair  the  Ruins  of  War  * * * leaving  the 

Portuguese  like  a Thief  in  his  Mill,  or  a Fox  in  his  Hole.” 
— From  a MS.  {an,  1625)  quoted  in  Lediards  Naval  Hist. 
480. 

“ Their  defence  against  the  Turk  will  he  provided  and 
pursued  by  common  inclinations  and  forces.” — Works  of 
Sir  William  Temple  (8vo,  1814),  ii.  212. 

“ France  had  no  other  ally  but  the  Swede'" — Ibid.  iv. 
264. 

“ The  Dane  and  the  Swede  are  no  longer  considerable 
in  the  Baltic.” — Oxford  Papers,  quoted  in  Coxes  Mem.  of 
Sir  llobt.  Walpole  (8vo,  1800),  i.  435. 

“ I,  Pakington  Broke  of  Xacton,  in  the  county  of  Suf- 
folk, Gent.,  being  going  for  to  engage  against  the  Hol- 
lander, leave  this  my  last  will  and  testament.”  (Aug.  2, 
1665.) — Mem.  of  Admiral  Sir  Philip  Broke,  481. 

And  as  referring  to  bodies  of  men,  or  parties  in 
the  state,  we  find  constantly  ‘^the  enemy,*’  ‘‘the 
foreigner,”  “the  stranger,”  “horse,”  “foot,”  &c. : 
So  also  we  have  — 

“ Finding  himselfe  overmastered  at  home  and  in  danger 
of  the  Guize  and  the  league.” — Speed’s  Historie,  1193. 

“ The  Northerne  now  fleshed,  under  the  leading  of 
Robbin  of  Riddisdale.”— 875. 

“ Frae  Soudron  I this  Foreste  wan.” 

(Scott’s  Border  hlinstrelsy,  “ The  Outlaw  Murray.”) 

Many  more  instances  might  easily  be  found,  but 
I have  already  given  enough,  and  more  than 
enough.  S.  II.  M. 


WILLIAM  STAFFORD. 

S.  ix.  156.) 

Who  wrote  A Briefe  Conceipte  of  English 
Policy?  This  question  has  never  been  efficiently 
answered.  Tlie  following  particulars  respecting 
the  author  of  this  remarkable  pamphlet  will 
interest  Sir  Thomas  Winhihgtoh,  and  other 
bibliographers. 

From  Wood’s  E'asti,  i.  378  (Bliss),  we  learn 
merely  that  the  author’s  name  was  William  Staf- 
ford {not  Strafford)  ; and  that  is  all  that  in  modern 
times  has  been  known  of  the  author. 

This  W^illiam  Stafford  was  second  son  of  Sir 
William  Stafford,  of  Chebsey,  Knt.  (a  younger 
son  of  the  house  of  Blatherwick),  by  his  second 
wife  Dorothy,  daughter  of  Henry  Lord  Stafford, 
only  son  of  Edward,  last  Duke  of  Buckingham. 
He  was  born,  March  I,  1553-4,  at  Rocheford, 
Essex  — an  estate  of  the  Boleyns  which  came  to 
Sir  W illiam  Stafford  through  his  first  wife,  Mary 
Boleyn,  sister  of  Queen  Ann  Boleyn,  and  widow 
of  William  Cary,  Esq.  In  1564,  he  was  admitted 
a scholar  on  the  foundation  at  Winchester  Col- 
lege Roo^,  Winchester  Coll f).  In  1571 

he  was  matriculated  a scholar  of  New  College, 
Oxford,  as  a Probationary  Fellow — not  being  of 
founder’s  kin  ; in  1573  elected  actual  Fellow  in 
Arts  of  New  College,  being  then  in  his  twentieth 


3’’ear  of  age ; and  in  1575  was  deprived  of  his 
Fellowship  in  consequence  of  absenting  himself 
from  college  bejmnd  the  prescribed  time  of  ab- 
sence {Registers,  New  Colli).  In  1581  was  printed 
his  Briefe  Conceipte  of  English  Policy,  in  which 
work  he  “acknowledges  her  majesty’s  late  and 
singular  clemency  in  pardoning  certayne  his  un- 
dutiful  misdemeaner.”  His  widowed  mother, 
Lady  Dorothy  Stafford,  being  in  immediate  at- 
tendance upon  the  person  of  the  queen,  as  a lady 
of  the  bedchamber,  he  became  a hanger-on  of  the 
court ; and  his  elder  brother  Edward,  in  1583,  was 
knighted  and  sent  as  ambassador  to  the  court  of 
France. 

In  January,  1586-7,  he  disclosed  a plot  against 
the  queen’s  life,  projected  by  Mons.  Destrappes,  a 
servant  of  the  French  ambassador  (compare  Harl. 
MSS.  36,  f.  357,  and  288,  f.  170-1,  with  Camden’s 
Annals,  8vo,  1630,  pp.  105-6)  ; but  he  was  im- 
prisoned in  the  Tower  for  the  part  he  took  therein  ; 
from  whence,  under  date  of  March  l\),  1588,  he 
writes  to  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  Secretary  of 
State  (Harl.  MS.,  286,  f.  179). 

He  presented  to  the  library  of  Winchester  Col- 
lege the  following  seven  works : firstly,  on  Aug.  22, 
1601,  Concordantice  BihUoj’um,  being  a concord- 
ance of  the  Holy  Scriptures  after  the  Latin  Vulgate, 
fol.  1600,  and  “ The  Common  Places  of  Dr.  Peter 
Martyr,  translated  by  Anthonie  Marten,  one  of 
the  Sewers  of  hir  Maiestie’s  most  honorable  Privy 
Chamber,”  foL,  London,  1574  ',  secondly,  on  Feb. 
21,  1609,  a copy  of  Cranmefs,  or  the  Bishops' 
Bible, — in  compliance  with  the  injunction  of  his 
mother,  to  whom  it  belonged,  and  who  gave  it  to 
him  at  the  time  of  her  death,  wliich  happened  on 
Sept.  22,  1604.  This  copy  of  the  English  trans- 
lation of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  black- 
letter,  fob,  1541,  is  in  five  parts,  separately  boimd 
in  thin  covers  of  vellum ; and  each  part  having  a 
separate  title-page,  that  of  Part  i.  only  being  want- 
ing. On  the  outer  sides  of  each  cover  is  stamped, 
in  gold  lettering,  “Dorothie  Stafeorde,”  At 
a sale,  in  August  1857,  at  Messrs.  Sotheby 
and  Wilkinson’s,  a complete  copy  of  this  edition 
of  Cran7ne7''s  Bible  sold  for  90/.  Thirdly,  on 
May  30,  1612,  A General  Historie  of  the  Nether- 
lands, by  Edward  Grimeston,  fob,  London,  1608. 
This  and  the  two  following  works  bear  his  auto- 
graph, written  on  the  title-page  thus : “ W. 
Stafeorde  ” — A General  Inventorie  of  the  His- 
tory of  France  to  the  Treaty  of  Vervins  in  1598, 
by  Ihon  de  Serres  j translated  b}'^  Edward  Grime- 
ston, fob,  London,  1607  •,  The  General  Historie  of 
the  Turks,  by  Richard  Knolles,  fob,  London,  1603  ; 
and  Tortura  Torti,  by  Lancelot  Andrews,  D.D., 
Bishop  of  Ely  (being  an  answer  to  the  treatise  of 
Cardinal  Bellarmin  on  King  James’s  Defence  of 
the  Right  of  Kings),  4to,  London,  1609.  About 
the  year  1593  he  married  Ann,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Giyme  of  Antingham,  Norfolk;  after 
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wMcli  time,  lie  resided  chiefly  in  Norfolk.  Pie 
died  on  Nov.  16,  10  Jac.,  1612  {Inq.  P.  M.  1 Car. 
p.  1,  No.  97),  leaving — with  a daughter  Dorothy, 
who  became  the  wife  of  Thomas  Tyndale,  Esq., 
of  Eastwood  Park,  Gloucestershire,  and  ancestress 
of  the  Tyndales  of  Bathford,  Somersetshire — an 
only  son,  William  Stafford,  who  was  horn  about 
Sept.  30, 1594 ; became  a student  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford;  and  was  made  M.A.  March  5,  1617-8. 
On  the  death  of  his  uncle.  Sir  John  Stafford,  Knt., 
s.  p.  in  1624,  he  succeeded  to  the  estate  of  Marl- 
wood  Park,  in  Thornbury,  Gloucestershire,  under 
the  limitations  of  the  royal  grant,  dated  June  5, 
26  Eliz.,  1584,  of  that  property  to  Lady  Dorothy 
Stafford  for  her  life,  with  remainders  : firstly,  to 
her  younger  son  J ohn,  and  his  issue ; then  to  her 
son  William,  and  his  issue  male ; then  to  Sir 
Edward  Stafford,  IGit.,  her  son  and  heir  apparent, 
and  his  issue  male ; then  to  the  heirs  of  the  body 
of  the  said  Lady  Dorothy.  {Pat.  Roll,  26  Eliz., 
p.  16).  He  was  the  author  of  a little  pamphlet, 
entitled  Reasons  of  the  TVar,  or  an  orderly  and 
plain  narration  of  the  beginning  and  causes  of  the 
War,  with  a conscientious  Pesolution  against  the 
Parliament  Side,”  printed  in  1644.  The  issue  of 
this  William  Stafford  became  extinct  in  the  male 
line  on  the  death  of  his  grandson  Edward  Stafford, 
Esq.,  s.  p.,  who  died  at  Constantinople  in  August 
1720  {Decrees  enrolled  in  Chancery,  12  Geo.  I., 
p.  39).  B.  W.  Greenfield. 

Southampton. 

NEBUCHADNEZZAR. 

(3'-^  S.  ix.  236,  299,  334.) 

The  query  regarding  the  ultimate  salvation  of 
this  king  is  a very  curious  and  interesting  one, 
though  I think,  with  deference,  that  it  is  not  ex- 
actly calculated  for  discussion  in  ^‘N.  &.  Q.” 
F.  A.,  however,  misunderstands  the  subject  when 
he  says  that  — 

“ The  king,  in  his  decree  which  he  made  after  his  reco- 
ver}^, still  calls  Bel  his  God  (iv.  5) ; it  is  probable  that 
while  he  acknowledged  the  true  God  he  did  not  forsake 
his  other  gods.” 

The  name  or  word  Bel  or  Baal,  as  it  is  com- 
monly written  in  the  Old  Testament,  was  clearly 
interchangeable  with  that  of  Jehovah,  as  will 
be  seen  by  a reference  to  2 Samuel  v.  20,  or  to 
Hosea  ii.  16.  From  a careful  reading  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  it  evidently  appears  that  Baal 
was  the  deity  worshipped  by  the  Jews  with  im- 
pure rites  and  sanguinary  sacrifices  down  to  the 
period  of  the  first  captivity,  though  the  prophets 
ever  vainly  strove  to  raise  the  people  from  such 
gross  notions,  to  the  worship  of  the  true  and  living 
God. 

Baal,  in  fact,  was  a general  divine  name  signi- 
fying Lord,  as  Elohim,  Adonis,  Moloch,  Jupiter, 
&c. ; but  most  probably  among  the  ancient  Jews 


it  referred  principally  to  the  sun,  as  it  really  did 
in  the  primitive  worship  of  the  tribes  of  Canaan. 
And  thus,  when  the  Israelitish  prophets  con- 
demned the  worship  of  Baal  as  idolatrous,  they 
acted  just  as  many  fervent  Protestants  now  do, 
who  condemn  the  Bomish  worship  as  idolatrous, 
without  actually  going  so  far  as  to  say  that  the 
Homan  Catholic  worshipped  a different  Being 
from  the  God  worshipped  by  the  Protestant  him- 
self. Nor  were  the  ideas  of  the  worshippers  of 
Baal  so  corrupt  and  debased  as  our  modern  views 
of  religion  might  lead  us  to  suppose. 

That  no  particular  deity  was  intended  by  the 
word  Baal  is  clear,  for  we  actually  find  it  com- 
pounded with  the  name  of  the  race  or  district 
in  which  the  temple  stood,  as  Baal  of  .ludah, 
Baal  of  Gad,  &c.  More  ^precise  descriptions  are 
sometimes  added  to  define  the  peculiar  worship 
connected  with  the  name,  as  Baal  Barith  = Baal 
of  the  Covenant,  Baal-Zebub=Baal  of  Flies,  Baal- 
Samin=:Baal  of  the  Heavens.  Indeed,  Servius 
just  tells  us  the  truth  when  he  says  : — 

“ Unde  et  lingua  Punica  Bel  Dens  dicitur.” 

The  different  Baalim  all  represented  the  one 
God,  as  the  different  Ladies  of  Loretto,  of  Salette, 
of  Grief,  &c.  &c.,  all  represent  one  Lady,  the  Virgin 
Mary. 

It  is  now  well  known  that  the  pre-Islamite 
worship  of  the  Arabians  was  principally  derived 
from  Israel.  Mahomet,  who  has  been  designated 
as  the  first  Reformer  of  the  Christian  religion, 
destroyed  the  image  styled  the  Hobaal  at  Mecca. 
This  image  was  the  figure  of  an  old  man,  and 
must  from  its  description  greatly  have  resembled 
the  paintings  of  the  first  person  of  the  Trinity,  so 
commonly  seen  in  continental  churches,  and,  I 
may  say,  so  repulsive  to  all  reformed  Christians. 

The  subject,  as  I have  said,  is  not  one  calcu- 
lated for  the  readers  of  this  journal.  But  I cannot 
conclude  without  stating  that  it  is  most  valu- 
ably illustrated  by  Dr.  Oort  in  The  Worship  of 
Baalim  in  Israel,  and  by  the  learned  Kuenen  On 
Baal  Worship  in  Israel.  Another  valuable  work 
by  Oort  is  entitled  Het  Menschen  Offer  in  Israel, 
or,  in  English,  On  Human  Sacrifices  in  Israel. 
These  works  are  in  a language  little  understood 
by  Europeans — namely,  Dutch  ; but  I have  heard 
that  they  are  too  valuable  to  be  thus  concealed, 
and  will  soon  be  printed  in  English. 

William  Pinkerton. 


A SCRAP  ON  CIGARS. 

(3’-‘i  S.  ix.  275.) 

Whoever  desires  to  learn  the  earliest  use  of 
tobacco  should  read  Wilson’s  Prehistoric  Man,  or 
Researches  into  Origin  of  Civilization  in  the  Old 
and  the  Neiv  World.  In  vol.  ii.  p.  I,  he  says  : — 

“ Its  name — derived  by  some  from  the  Haitian  tam- 
baku,  and  by  others  from  Tabaco,  a province  of  Yucatan, 
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•where  the  Spaniards  are  affirmed  to  have  first  met  with 
it — appears  to  have  been  the  native  term  for  the  pipe,  and 
not  for  the  plant,  which  was  variously  called  kohiba, 
petun,  qutschartai,  uppd-woc,  apooke,  and  indeed  had  a 
different  name  from  almost  every  ancient  and  modern 
tribe  and  nation.  The  tobaco,  or  implement  used  by  the 
Indians  of  Hispaniola  for  inhaling  the  smoke  of  the  kohiba 
or  tobacco  plant,  is  described  by  Oviedo  as  a hollow 
forked  cane,  like  the  letter  Y,  the  double  ends  of  which 
were  inserted  in  the  nostrils,  while  the  single  end  was  ap- 
plied to  the  burning  leaves  of  the  herb.  This,  however, 
was  a peculiar  insular  custom  and  a mere  local  name, 
though  since  brought  into  such  universal  use  as  the  de- 
signation of  the  plant ; while  the  pipe,  which  plays  so 
prominent  a part  among  the  traces  of  the  most  ancient 
arts  and  rites  of  the  continent,  is  now  common  in  ever}- 
quarter  of  the  globe.” 

In  tlie  description  of  tlie  sacrificial  mounds  of 
unknown  antiquity  in  tlie  Scioto  Valley,  Wilson 
tells  us  tliat  on  a single  altar  sculptured  pipes  are 
found  sometimes  to  the  number  of  hundreds  (vol. 
i.  p.  375).  And  one  altar,  of  small  dimensions, 
contained  nearly  two  hundred  pipes,  carved  with 
ingenious  skill,  of  a red  porphyritic  stone,  into 
figures  of  animals,  birds,  reptiles,  and  human 
heads.  {Ibid.) 

Wilson  further  observes  that  — 

“The  accumidation  of  hundreds  of  elaborately  carved 
stone  pipes  on  a single  altar  is  strikingly  suggestive  of 
some  ancient  peace  or  war-pipe  ceremonial,  in  which  the 
peculiar  American  custom  of  tobacco-smoking  had  its 
special  and  sacred  significance,  and  even  perhaps  its  ori- 
gin.”— Ibid.  382. 

In  Harlot’s  Narrative  of  the  Discovery  of  Vir- 
ginia  in  1584,  he  describes  the  use  of  tobacco, 
called  by  the  natives  uppowoc,  and  greatly  en- 
larges on  its  medicinal  virtues.  He  then  adds  : — 

“ This  uppowoc  is  of  so  precious  estimation  amongst 
them  that  they  think  that  their  gods  are  marvellously 
delighted  there-ufith,  whereupon  sometimes  they  make 
hallowed  fires,  and  cast  sohie  of  the  powder  therein  for  a 
sacrifice.” 

The  discovery  of  such  unmistakeable  evidences 
as  one  of  the  sacred  altars  of  Mound  City  ” having 
been  specially  devoted  to  nicotian  rites  and  ofier- 
ings,  renders  such  allusions  peculiarly  significant. 
In  the  belief  of  the  ancient  worshippers,  the  Great 
Spirit  smelled  a sweet  savour  as  the  smoke  of  the 
sacred  plant  ascended  to  the  heavens;  and  the 
homely  implement  of  modern  luxury  was  in  their 
hands  a sacred  censer  from  which  the  hallowed 
vapour  rose  with  as  fitting  propitiatory  odours  as 
that  which  perfumes  the  awful  precincts  of  the 
cathedral  altar,  amid  the  mysteries  of  the  church’s 
high  and  holy  days.  (Vol.-i.  p.  383.) 

“ On  the  summit  of  the  ridge  between  the  Minnesota 
and  ^Missouri  rivers,  two  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi, 
rises  a bold  perpendicular  cliff  beautifully  marked  with 
distinct  horizontal  layers  of  light  grey  and  rose  or  flesh- 
coloured  quartz.  From  the  base  of  this,  a level  prairie  of 
about  half  a mile  in  width,  runs  parallel  to  it,  and  here 
it  is  that  the  famous  red  pipe  stone  is  procured,  at  a depth 
of  from  four  to  five  feet  from  the  surface.  Xumerous 
traces  of  ancient  and  modern  excavations  indicate  the 


resort  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  many  successive  generations 
to  the  locality.  ‘ That  this  place  should  have  been  visited,’ 
says  Gatlin,  ‘ for  centuries  past  by  all  the  neighbouring 
tribes,  who  have  hidden  the  war-club  as  they  approached 
it,  and  stayed  the  cruelties  of  the  scalping-knife,  under 
the  fear  of  the  vengeance  of  the  Great  Spiidt  who  over- 
looks it,  will  not  seem  strange  when  their  superstitions 
are  known.’  That  such  has  been  the  custom, there  is  not 
a shadow  of  doubt,  and  that  even  so  recently  as  to  have 
been  witnessed  by  hundreds  and  thousands  of  Indians  now 
living,  and  from  many  of  whom  I have  personally  drawn 
the  information  ; and  as  additional  and  still  more  conclu- 
sive evidence,  here  are  to  be  seen  the  tokens  and  arms  of 
the  different  tribes  who  have  visited  this  place  for  ages 
past,  deeply  engraven  on  the  quartz  rocks.” — Illustrations 
of  the  Manners,  ^c.,  of  the  iXorth  American  Indians,  vol.  ii. 
p.  167. 

“ Alike  b}-  the  evidence  of  the  belief  of  many  indepen- 
dent tribes,  the  memorials  of  their  presence  on  the  graven 
rocks,  and  the  numei'ous  excavations,  sepulchral  mounds, 
and  other  earthworks  in  the  vinicity ; the  Indian  tradi- 
tion receives  confirmation,  that  from  time  immemorial 
this  has  been  the  sacred  neutral  ground  of  all  the  tribes 
to  the  west,  and  of  many  of  those  to  the  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  the  place  whither  they  have  made  their 
regular  pilgrimages  to  renew  their  pipes  from  the  rock 
consecrated  by  the  foot-prints  of  the  Great  Spirit.”  — Yol. 
ii.  pp.  5,  7. 

The  tradition  of  the  institution  of  the  peace  pipe 
is  thus  given  by  the  Sioux  Indians : — 

“ Many  ages  after  the  red  men  were  made,  when  all  the 
diffei-ent  tribes  were  at  war,  the  Great  Spirit  called  them 
all  together  at  the  red  rocks.  He  stood  on  the  top  of  the 
rocks,  and  the  red  nations  were  assembled  in  infinite 
numbers  in  the  plain  below.  He  took  out  of  the  rock  a 
piece  of  the  red  stone,  and  made  a large  pipe.  He 
smoked  it  over  them  all ; told  them  it  was  part  of  their 
flesh  ; that  though  they  were  at  war,  the}-  must  meet  at 
this  place  as  friends ; that  it  belonged  to  them  all ; that 
they  must  make  their  calumets  from  it,  and  smoke  them 
to  him  whenever  they  wished  to  appease  him  or  get  his 
goodwill.  The  smoke  from  his  big  pipe  rolled  over  them 
all,  and  he  disappeared  in  its  cloud.” — Ibid.  8. 

“ The  ancient  mound-builders’  pipes  are  always  carved 
from  a single  piece,  and  consist  of  a flat  curved  base,  with 
the  bowl  rising  from  the  centre  of  the  convex  side.  From 
one  of  the  ends,  and  communicating  with  the  hollow  of  the 
bowl,  is  drilled  a small  hole,  which  answers  the  purpose  of 
a tube  ; the  corresponding  opposite  division  being  left  for 
the  manifest  purpose  of  holding  the  implement  in  the  mouth ; 
and  the  inference  drawn  from  hence  is  that  the  pipe  was 
used  without  any  tube,  and  that  the  tube  is  a more  modern 
invention.” — Ibid.  12. 

Much  more  curious  information  as  to  smoking 
will  be  found  in  Wilson’s  work,  which  is  also  on 
many  other  subjects  well  worthy  of  a perusal  by 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  earliest  memorials  of 
mankind.  C.  S.  G. 


Eeadixg  LA:y:ps  (3’"'^  S.  ix.  196.) — I venture  to 
add  to  the  suggestion  of  F.  J.  G.  W^.  a recom- 
mendation of  Pillischer’s  lamp  (Bond  Street),  with 
a square  green  shade  screwed  on  outside  tlie  lamp. 

Lytteltox. 

Irish  Literary  Periodicals  (3'''^  S.  ix.  173, 
231,  316.)  — It  may  be  well  to  refer  Mr.  Power, 
for  much  useful  and  interesting  information,  to 
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Mr.  (now  Sir)  William  R.  Wilde’s  History  of 
Periodic  Medical  Literature  in  Ireland,”  prefixed 
to  the  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  of  Medical  Scie^ice, 
February,  1846  ; and  likewise  published  sepa- 
rately as  an  8vo  pamphlet,  pp.  48,  Dublin,  1846. 

Abhba. 

Gibbon’s  Miscellaneous  Works  ” S. 
ix.  295.) — An  Admirer  oe  Gibbon  will  find  the 
account  of  the  ‘‘  Serrar  del  Gran  Consiglio  ” 
(which  event  rendered  the  government  of  Venice 
from  that  time  forth  ^mrely  aristocratic)  in  Sis- 
mondi’s  Repuhliques  Italiennes  (2nd  edit.  16  vols.), 
vol.  iv.  chap,  xxvii.,  from  p.  341  to  p.  348.  The 
date  usually  assigned  to  the  Serrata  del  Mazor 
Conseio  ” (to  give  the  phrase  in  Venetian  dialect) 
is  1297 ; but  the  last  of  the  many  decrees  in- 
volving this  important  change  in  the  constitution 
of  the  Commonwealth,  did  not  pass  till  the  year 
1319.  An  equall}^  full  report  of  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding is  to  be  seen  in  Dorn’s  Histoire  de  la 
Repithlique  de  Venise.  Noell  Radeclieee. 

Stocking  Feet  (S'"'*  S.  ix.  336.) — Though  not 
explanatory  of  the  query  as  to  stocking-feet,  it 
may  be  interesting  to  know  there  was  a custom  in 
East  Anglia  a few  years  since,  and  it  may  still 
exist,  that  when  a younger  sister  marries  before 
her  elder  ones,  she  is  called  upon  to  present  them 
with  a pair  of  silk  stockings.  The  writer  of  this 
paragraph,  when  married  above  twenty  years  since, 
complied  with  this  custom,  and  gave  her  two  elder 
sisters  a pair  of  silk  stockings  each.  G. 

Once  S.  ix.  256.) — ^‘Once  we  get  in,”  &c. 
This  novel  and  doubtful  phrase,  which  I also  have 
“ spotted  ” in  newspapers  and  the  like,  seems  to  be 
a translation  of  une  fois,  and  similarly  constructed. 
But  with  the  imperative,  e.  g.,  Once  let  us  get 
in,  and  the  rest  will  follow,”  it  is  neither  new  nor, 
I suppose,  erroneous.  A.  J.  M. 

Gaming  (3’’'^  S.  ix.  154,  301.)  — It  would  be  a 
pity  to  forget  the  singular  illustration  of  the  pre- 
valence of  this  passion,  contained  in  a paragraph 
which  has  been  lately  going  the  round  of  the 
newspapers;  viz.,  that  it  has  been  deemed  neces- 
sary to  substitute  the  diving-dress  at  the  Thames 
embankment  for  the  diving-bell,  in  consequence 
of  the  games  of  cards  which  were  played  in  the 
latter ! C.  W.  Bingham. 

Eminent  Artists  who  have  been  Scene- 
painters  (2"^  S.  iii.  46,  477 ; iv.  398 ; vii.  327 ; 
^iii.  136.) — The  Aihenceum  (April  7,  1866)  in  its 
obituary  of  the  late  Mr.  F.  W.  Fairholt,  sa3^s  that 

at  one  time  he  was  a drawing-master  and  scene- 
painter.”  The  Times  (April  9)  in  its  notice  of 
the  Spring  Exhibitions,”  mentions  the  name  of 
David  Cox  in  its  roll  of  scene-painters. 

Chthbert  Bede. 

“ Liedtenant  Lhee  ” (3’"'^  S.  ix.  323.) — A.  T. 
need  not  make  any  very  abstruse  researches  in 


order  to  meet  with  a copy  of  Tom  Hood’s  amusing 
lines  upon  the  peculiarities  of  Lieutenant  Luff,  as 
they  are  published  with  an  accompaniment  for  the 
pianoforte  in  Davidson’s  Musical  Treasury , No.  789, 
price  3d  St.  Swithin. 

Dominical  Letters  (S*"^  S.  ix.  295.)  — The 
question  put  by  A.  S.  C.  is  so  curiously  worded, 
that  I fancy  there  must  be  a mistake.  The  first 
seven  letters  of  the  alphabet  were  used  to  mark 
the  days  of  the  week  ; but  they  have  all  grown 
obsolete,  except  the  Dominical  Letter  or  Sunday 
Letter.  There  is  no  evidence  that  ‘^Constan- 
tine H.  introduced  them  at  the  first  Council  of 
Nice,  A.D.  325.”  This  I can  affirm ; but  I should 
like  to  know  when,  where,  and  l3y  whom  the 
notation  in  question  was  introduced?  B.  H.  C. 

Parish  Registers  (3'"'^  S.  ix.  207.) — There 
seems  to  be  some  misapprehension  as  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  (6  & 7 W.  IV.  c.  86)  alluded  to 
by  your  correspondent,  Mr.  Fishwick,  in  respect 
of  searches  of  Parish  Registers.  The  Act  refers 
to  Registers  of  Births,  Deaths  and  Marriages.  Now 
no  rector,  vicar,  or  curate  keeps  Registers  of  Births 
and  Deaths,  so  that  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  I 
apprehend,  in  respect  of  searches  and  certificates, 
apply  to  no  other  Parish  Register  than  that  of 
Marriages ; if  so,  the  fees  for  searches  and  certifi- 
cates specified  in  section  thirtj^-five  of  the  Act  are 
paj'able  as  to  Parish  Registers  only  for  searching 
the  Registers  of  Marriages  and  for  certified  copies 
of  entries  in  the  same,  leaving  Parish  Registers  of 
Baptisms  and  Burials  unaffected  by  the  Act.  If 
this  be  the  right  construction  of  the  Act,  jovlV 
correspondent,  W.  H.  S.  is  not  justified  in  charging 
more  than  the  stamp  duty  (one  penny)  for  a bap- 
tismal certificate.  Query,  Are  not  the  legal  fees 
for  copies  and  certificates  of  Parish  Baptismal  and 
Burial  Registers  regulated  by  the  Act  of  14  & 15 
Vic.  c.  99,  whereby  the  officer  having  the  custody 
of  books  of  a public  nature  is  required  to  furnish  a 
certified  copy  or  extract  upon  payment  of  a sum 
not  exceeding  four  pence  for  every  folio  of  ninety 
words  ? Henry  Ingledew. 

Xewcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Sappho  and  Orpheus  (3'''^  S.  ix.  296.) — K.  R.  C. 
will  find  the  text  of  the  “Burning  Sappho”  of 
Lesbos, — 

“Whose  . . . love  is  breathing  still : 

She  told  her  secret  to  the  lute, 

And  vet  its  chords  with  passion  thrill.” 

Horace,  Od.  iv.  9,  trans.  Conington. 

— extremely  good  in  the  Novem  Feminarum  Grce- 
cdrum  Carmina,  cura  Fulcii  Ursini,  Plantin.,  1598, 
8vo;  also,  Gr.  ct  Lat.,  Notis  Variorum  et  Chr. 
Wolfii,  Hamburg,  1732  ; either  edition  being  more 
recherche  than  Tauchnitz.  1 have  before  mej:he 
translation  by  a “ Gentleman  of  Cambridge,”  1760, 
which  though  in  verse  is  tolerably  literal.  I can 
find  in  Lempriere,  edit.  1809,  no  list  of  existing 
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poems,  only  tlie  enumeration  of  nine  books  of  lyric 
poems,  epigrams,  &c.,  -wliicb  are  lost,  and  of  which 
Addison,  in  Spectator,  No.  223,  remarks,  — ‘‘1  do 
not  know  whether  it  is  not  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind that  they  are  lost.”  (Nov.  15, 1711.)  K.  R.  C. 
will  there  find  the  ‘‘  Hymn  to  Venus  ” translated. 
The  ^‘Hymn  to  Venus”  was  preserved  by  Diony- 
sius of  Halicarnassus ; Ode  ii.  by  Longinus,  “ Trea- 
tise on  the  Sublime ; ” Fragment  iv.  by  Hephses- 
tion  ; Fragment  v.  by  Achilles  Tatius.  There  is 
one  fragment  of  this  charming  poetess  preserved 
by  Demetrius  Phalereus,  the  munificent  contribu- 
tor to  the  ill-fated  library  of  Alexandria,  which, 
as  it  is  sometimes  omitted  in  editions  of  Sappho,  I 
transcribe : — 

'^EcTTrepe,  Ttdvra  cpcpeis’ 

Repels  oivo,  cpepeis  alya, 

’^t'peis  juarepl  7ra?da. 

Should  K.  Ft.  C.  consult  Madame  Dacier,  Hoff- 
man’s Lexicon,  Boileau,  Phillips,  Daniel.  Heinsius, 
Longepierre,  and  Vossius,  Institutiones  Poeticce, 
lib.  III.,  he  will  find  translations  and  criticisms  in 
abundance.  See  also  the  Greek  Anthology,  Bland, 
and  Bohn’s  Translations. 

Of  Orpheus,  whose  very  existence  (as  an  author) 
is  denied  by  Vossius,  Stobseus,  and  Suidas,  &c., 
the  best  edition  would  appear  to  be  that  of  Ges- 
ner,  Lips.  1764,  8vo.  IgjN^atius. 

Thomas  Taylor,  the  Platonist,  published  “ The 
Hymns  of  Orpheus,  translated  from  the  original 
Greek,  with  a Preliminary  Dissertation  on  the 
Life  and  Theology  of  Orpheus.  London,  1792. 
2nd  edit.  1824.”  A translation  of  the  51st  Orphic 
Hymn  may  be  seen  in  the  Gentleman'' s Magazine, 
vol.  i.  1863.  Edwaed  Peacock. 

BokaPv  (3’'*^  S.  viii.  500;  ix.  246.) — The  Bona  res 
legend  is  a myth,  similar  to  the  well-known  dark 
grey  man  of  the  House  of  Douglas,  and  others 
current  in  Scotland.  The  pronunciation  at  once 
shows  this  to  be  the  case.  Every  one  knows  that 
the  first  syllable  of  Bona  is  long,  while  in  Bonar 
it  is  short.  The  obvious  origin  of  the  name  is  the 
French  word  dehonnaire.  Geokge  Veee  Irving. 

Trial  at  Oxeord  (S*"**  S.  ix.  279.)  — Mary 
Blandy,  of  Henley-on-Thames,  spinster,  was  tried 
and  convicted  for  the  murder  of  her  father,  Francis 
Blandy,  at  the  Lent  Assizes,  held  at  Oxford  in 
1752.  She  was  said  to  have  poisoned  him  by 
mixing  white  arsenic  in  his  tea,  and  he  died  on 
August  14,  1751.  The  proceedings  on  the  trial 
were  removed  into  Chancery  by  writ  of  certiorari 
in  1802,  and  thereupon  a commission  of  escheat 
issued  to  find  the  title  of  the  crown  to  property  at 
Hambledon,  Bucks,  which  had  descended  to  Mary 
Blandy  as  heiress  of  her  father,  and  which  became 
forfeited  on  her  conviction  for  murder.  The  above 
facts  are  taken  from  the  original  records.  There 
was  a very  interesting  history  of  this  case,  some 


years  ago,  in  Household  Words,  from  which,  as  far 
as  I recollect,  it  appeared  more  than  doubtful 
whether  Mary  Blandy  was  really  guilty  of  the 
crime  for  which  she  was  hung.  A.  M. 

Quotation  (3''^  S.  ix.  257.)— 

“ Profecto  oculis  animus  inhabitat,” 
from  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.,  xi.  c.  54.  Ignatius. 

Derivation  oe  Conrad  (3'''^  S.  viii.  519;  Lx. 
303.) — Observing  that  a derivation  of  Conrad  has 
been  suggested  which  is  founded  on  conjecture 
only,  I would  suggest  a reference  to  Miss  Yonge’s 
book  on  the  History  of  Christian  Names,  where  the 
authoress  gives  good  reason  for  supposing  that  the 
word  is  not  Latin  at  all,  but  Teutonic.  How  else 
could  it  appear,  in  the  form  Cenred,  amongst  the 
2inglo-Saxons  ? and  why  should  a German  name 
be  derived  from  the  Latin  ? The  true  derivation 
is  far  simpler  than  the  one  suggested.  It  is  from 
kiihji,  keen,  and  I'ath,  counsel,  and  merely  means 
hold  in  counsel,  and  is  as  suitable  for  a ruler  as 
Mild-red  (mild  in  speech)  is  for  a fair  lady.  Be- 
sides, the  Italian  form  is  not  Conrad,  but  Currado, 
the  Italian  form  being  corrupted  from  the  German, 
and  not  the  German  from  the  Italian.  Thus 
Dante  uses  it  — 

“ Poi  seguitai  lo  imperador  Currado.’’' 

Paradiso,  xv.  139. 

Further,  the  old  forms,  as  cited  by  M.D.,  are 
Chuonrad  and  Cuonrad,  Latinized  by  the  addition 
of  -tis.  The  Dutch  words,  koen,  keen  or  bold,  and 
7'aad,  counsel,  still  strikingly  resemble  the  old 
Cuon-rad.  Walter  AV.  Skeat. 

Pharmaceutical  (S*’'^  S.  ix.  320.) — The  ‘^note  ” 
on  this  word  by  Legulus  is  somewhat  deficient 
in  that  sharpness  and  clearness  which  distinguish 
the  true  “ Cuttle.”  The  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench 
is  not  ruled  by  a ‘‘  Chief  Baron.”  The  use  of  this 
term  at  once  suggests  the  name  of  Sir  Frederick 
Pollock,  whereas  the  dictum  in  question  was  that 
of  the  late  Lord  Campbell.  This  learned  judge — 
subsequent  to  1852,  or  I am  much  mistaken — gave 
a decision  in  favour  of  the  soft  c,  fortified  by  sound 
reasoning  from  analogous  words,  such  pharmacy 
in  our  own  language,  and,  among  others,  from 
foreign  tongues,  pharmacien,  f armada.  I make  no 
pretensions  to  give  an  opinion  on  a point  like  this, 
especially  in  the  presence  of  so  many  contributors 
who  can  speak  with  authority.  Still  I am  inclined 
to  think  that  even  they  can  add  little  to  the  force 
of  Lord  Campbell’s  remarks ; and  that  the  pub- 
lication of  his  exact  words,  with  a specific  state- 
ment of  the  date  and  occasion  which  called  them 
forth,  will  be  valued  by  all,  and  will  go  far  to- 
v/ards  proving  that  the  pronunciation  of  phar- 
maceutical” ought  never  to  ‘^come  into  question.” 

John  A.  C.  Vincent. 

On  the  22ud  of  June  1854,  a case  between  the 
Queen  v.  The  Registrars  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
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Society,  was  tried  before  Lord  Campbell,  in  which 
his  lordship  said  there  appeared  to  be  one  vexed 
question  which  he  should  like  to  have  decided,  as 
some  gentlemen  pronounced  the  c in  pharma- 
ceutical soft, . but  others  treated  it  as  hard.  He 
would  ask  the  Attorney-General  (Sir  A.  Cock- 
burn)  what  he  said  it  was  ? 

The  Attorney-General  said  : “ In  his  opinion  it 
was  soft.  It  came  from  the  Greek,  but  when  it 
became  English  it  must  be  subject  to  English 
rules.  He  had,  however,  been  cautioned  by  some 
of  his  learned  friends  as  to  the  mode  of  pro- 
nouncing it.” 

Sir  F.  Kelly  said : Of  course  he  should  bow 
to  the  opinion  of  his  learned  friends,  who  were 
so  much  superior  to  him  in  learning  as  in  every- 
thing else.” 

The  Attorne3r-General  said:  “That  was  too 
bad,  as  Sir  F.  Kelly  had  himself  cautioned  him.” 

Sir  F.  Kelly  intimated,  whatever  his  lordship 
should  say  it  was,  that  would  be  the  mode  to  be 
adopted. 

Lord  Campbell:  “Then  let  it  be  soft.  Be 
it  so.” 

The  measures  of  the  law  are  rarely  charac- 
terised by  softness ; and  the  decision,  from  the 
following  protest,  appears  to  have  been  erro- 
neous : — 

“ Sir, 

“ Allow  an  unfortunate  c before  u to  protest  against 
the  soft  decision  of  the  Queen’s  Bench.  Though  perfectly 
willing  to  be  soft  before  e,  i,  and  y,  I am  as  hard  as  a 
rock  to  a,  0,  and  u ; nor  shall  the  latter  mitigate  me  by 
interposing  an  e that  is  dumb.  If  the  Attorney-General 
upon  his  next  cirsuit  should  prosesute,  or  take  into  sus- 
tody  this  pesuliar  c,  I will  throw  myself  on  the  country 
for  proper  surrency.  If  Lord  Campbell  must  amble  with- 
out me,  he  at  least  might  keep  pace  with  his  Walker.  A 
little  duresse  is  the  proper  cue  for  one  who  would  be  a 

“ Securer.” 

(From  Willis’s  Current  Notes,  vol.  iv.) 

H.  J. 

Poems  on  Flo  wees  S.  ix.  198.)  — Your 

correspondent  will  find  many  pieces  very  much  to 
his  purpose  in  a handsome  volume,  of  which  the 
full  title  is,  “ The  Poets’  Pleasaunce ; or.  Garden 
of  all  Sorts  of  Pleasant  Flowers,  which  our  Plea- 
sant Poets  have,  in  Past  Time,  for  Pastime,  Planted. 
By  Eden  Warwick.”  Longman  & Co.,  1847. 

H.  P.  D. 

The  Fiest  Loed  Hollai^d  (3’'^  S.  ix.  280.) — 
Lord  Holland,  then  Mr.  Fox,  was  Paymaster  of 
the  Forces  at  the  time  of  Wolfe’s  death  at  Quebec. 
The  following  epigram,  in  the  Neiu  Foundling 
Hospitcd  for  Wit,  alludes  to  his  wily  character, 
which  enabled  him  to  amass  a stolen  fortune  : — 

“ All  conq’ring  cruel  death,  more  hard  than  rocks, 

Thou  should’st  have  spar’d  the  Wolfe  and  took  the  FoxT 

Gray’s  most  severe  lines,  suggested  by  viewmg 
his  seat  at  Kingsgate,  are  well  known. 

IT.  P.  D. 


Deagohs  S.  ix.  158,  266.) — In  the  follow- 
ing quotation  we  have  evidently  the  description 
of  some  kind  of  monitor,  but  its  slayers  were  not 
Crusaders.  The  narrator  clearl}’'  thinks  that  his 
companion  had  performed  no  inconsiderable  ex- 
ploit : — - 

“ Only  one  morning  I saw,  before  sunrise,  an  animal 
running  on  four  legs,  about  three  feet  long,  but  scarcely 
a palm  in  height.  The  Arabians  fled  at  Ihe  sight  of  iL 
and  the  animal  hastened  to  hide  itself  in  a bush  hard  by. 
Sir  Andrew  and  Pierre  de  Vaudrei  dismounted,  and  pur- 
sued it  sword  in  hand,  when  it  began  to  cry  like  a cat  on 
the  approach  of  a dog.  Pierre  de  Vaudrei  struck  it  on 
the  back  with  the  point  of  his  sword,  but  did  it  no  harm, 
from  its  being  covered  with  scales  like  a sturgeon.  It 
sprung  at  Sir  Andrew  ; who,  with  a blow  from  his  sword, 
cut  the  neck  partly  through,  and  flung  it  on  its  back, 
with  its  feet  in  the  air,  and  killed  it.  The  head  resembled 
that  of  a large  hare  ; the  feet  were  like  the  hands  of  a 
young  child,  with  a pretty  long  tail,  like  that  of  the  large 
green  lizard.  Our  Arabs  and  interpreters  told  us  it  was 
very  dangerous.” — Travels  of  Bertrandon  de  la  Brocquiere^ 
A.D.  1432.  (Bohn.) 

W.  J.  Beeehaed  Smith. 

Temple. 

SvHOBLE  (3’’'^  S.  ix.  323.) — “Sanders  porte  d’or 
a trois  treifles  de  sy noble,’’'  must  mean  that  “ San- 
ders bears,  on  a field  or,  or  gold,  three  trefoils 
greenT  Treffie  is  given  in  Cotgrave’s  French 
Dictionary  as  meaning  “Trefoile,  clover,  three- 
leaved grass.”  With  regard  to  synohle,  I quote 
the  following  : — • 

“ SiNOPLE  ; in  her.  the  continental  designation  for  the 
colour  green,  by  English  heralds  called  vertT — Ogilvie’s 
Imperial  Dictionary. 

“ SiNOPLE  ; sinople,  green  colour  {fa  Blazon)  T — Cot- 
grave. 

“ Synopy'R,  colowre;  Sinopis.”  — Promptuarium  Par- 
vulorum. 

This  being  the  case,  it  is  somewhat  curious 
that  the  name  sinopis  should  be  given,  in  painting, 
to  a sort  of  red  earth  ; and  that  sinoper  should  be 
a red  ferruginous  quartz,  as  recorded  in  the  Im- 
perial Dictionary,  and  which  is  perhaps  meant  in 
the  Promptorium.  Perhaps  some  correspondent 
may  be  able  to  solve  this. 

Waltee  W.  Skeat. 

Feexch  People  Names  (3’''^  S.  ix.  13.)  — 
The  French  surname  Locart,  is  occasionally  spelt 
JjQckard,  or  'Locard,  in  this  country,  particularly 
in  Ireland.  The  usual  orthography  in  Scotland, 
however,  is  Lockhart.  Ahojt. 

Ahtogeaphs  (3’’'^  S.  viii.  537.) — I have  in  my 
possession  a series  of  well-executed  fac-similes 
(large  folio)  of  letters  and  other  documents  of  the 
period  of  the  French  Revolution,  which  I pur- 
chased at  an  auction  in  London  about  twenty 
5^ears  ago.  Unfortunately  they  do  not  bear  either 
the  place  or  the  date  of  publication.  Axoh. 

Teaealgae  V.  Teaeaegae  : Balcoht  v.  Bal- 
cony (3'^'^  S.  ix.  297,  303.)  — The  histor}(  of  the 
pronunciation  of  all  words  of  this  class  is  easily 
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explained,  and  lias  often  been  discussed ; see^  for 
instance,  Marsh’s  Lectures  on  the  Llnglisli  Ijunguage, 
Series  1,  p.  531.  In  almost  all  such  words,  the 
true  OY  foreign  pronunciation  is  near  the  end,  as  in 
the  Spanish  Trafalgar,  Italian  halcone ; hut  when 
the  words  become  thoroughly  familiar  to  us,  we 
throw  back  the  accent,  and  call  them  Trafalgar 
and  balcony.  It  is  useless,  therefore,  to  protest 
against  balcony,  for  that  this  pronunciation  will  pre- 
yail  there  can  be  no  doubt ; and  we  may  therefore 
as  well  accept  it  at  once.  Thus  Kobert  Browning, 
writing  later  than  Scott  and  Byron,  adopts  the 
newer  pronunciation  as  being  more  in  accordance 
with  ^English,  and  is  right  in  so  doing. 

The  list  of  words,  the  accent  of  which  has  been 
thus  thro\\m  back,  is  a very  long  one.  I may  in- 
stance aspect,  process,  contrite,  blasphemous  ilp- 
roar,  contemplate,  &c. ; formerly  pronounced  aspect, 
process,  contrite,  blasphemous,  uproar,  contem- 
plate : nor  would  it  be  at  all  surprising  if  we  soon 
have  to  say  decorous  and  sonorous  badly  as  these 
sound  to  any  one  acquainted  with  Latin ; for  pro- 
nunciation is  regulated  by  common  custom,  not 
by  any  consideration  of  right  or  wrong,  and  when- 
ever an  Englishman  is  in  doubt,  he  throws  the 
accent  back  as  a matter  of  course. 

Walter  W.  See  at. 

The  important  syllables  of  this  word  (White 
Cape)  are  the  first  and  third,  and,  as  written  in 
Arabic,  the  chief  accent  falls  on  af,  the  secondary 
on  ar.  Therefore  pronounce  the  word  Trd'-fal-gaT . 

Balcony  is  also  an  Arabic  compound  term,  bala- 
khdneh,  and  is  applied  to  an  elevated  apartment, 
&c.  As  the  0 in  balcony  represents  a long  vowel 
in  the  original,  we  ought  to  pronounce  balcony. 

B.  H.  C. 

There  is  a marked  tendency  in  the  present  day 
to  throw  the  accent  as  far  back  as  possible  from 
the  ultimate  syllable,  to  which  may  be  ascribed 
the  accentuation  of  interesting,  contemplate,  illus- 
trated ; and  I have  heard  good  speakers  say  illus- 
trious.  The  more  general,  indeed  almost  universal 
balcony,  in  lieu  of  balcony,  being  but  another  illus- 
tration of  this  rule.  According  to  its  derivation 
from  the  Persian  bdla-khdneh,  through  the  Italian 
balcone,  and  the  French  balcon,  it  would  be  more 
analogous  to  place  the  accent  on  the  penultimate  ’, 
but  in  English  fashion  is  much,  and  analogy  little. 

To  the  quotations  furnished  on  p.  303,  may  be 
added  — 

“ At  eve  a dry  cicala  sung, 

There  came"  a sound  as  of  the  sea  ; 

Backward  the  lattice-blind  she  flung, 

And  leaned  upon  the  hdlcony:' 

Tennyson’s  Mariana  in  the  South. 

Pall  a Jacobsox. 

CoEciLiuji  Cltalchtiteese  (3’‘‘*  S.  ix.  295.) — Is 
it  not  usually  admitted  that  this  was  a council 
held  at  Chelsea,  near  London  ? B.  H.  C. 


New  Hioh  Chitrce;  turr’i)  Old  Presbtte- 
EiAE  ” (3^^^^  S.  ix.  258.) — I met  the  other  day  with 
the  following  lines  on  Sorrel  in  the  second  volume 
of  Poems  on  Affairs  of  State,  1703,  p.  323  : — 

“ Illustrious  steed,  who  should  the  zodiack  grace, 

To  thee  the  lion  and  the  bull  give  place  : 

Blest  be  the  dam  that  fed  thee,  blest  the  earth 
Which  first  receiv’d  thee,  and  first  gave  thee  birth. 
Did  wrong’d  Hibernia  to  revenge  her  slain 
Produce  thee,  or  murdered  Fenwick  strain, 

Or  barbarous^  massacred  Glencoes  claim  ? 

Whence  e’er  thou  art,  be  thou  for  ever  blest. 

And  spend  the  remnant  of  thy  days  in  rest ; 

No  servile  use  thy  noble  limbs  profane, 

No  weight  th}-  back,  no  curb  thy  mouth  restrain  ; 

No  more  be  thou,  no  more  mankind,  a slave, 

But  both  enjoy  that  liberty  you  gave.” 

A few  pages  further  on  is  an  answer  to  this 
paneg3Tic  upon  Sorrel.  H.  P.  D. 

Child  brought  hp  whthoht  Clothing  (3”^^  S. 
ix.  322.)  — The  story  was  told  a few  ears  ago  of 
the  first  child  of  Mr.  David  Urquhart,  the  well 
known  anti-Palmerston  author.  His  long  Orien- 
tal experience,  and  his  advocacy  of  the  Turkish 
bath,  induced  him  to  believe  that  a good  sound  con- 
stitution would  be  produced  b}^  an  unconventional 
treatment  of  a child.  I remember  the  case  being 
mentioned  frequently  among  Mr.  Urquhart’s  friends, 
but  I cannot  vouch  for  its  truth,  although  I had 
good  reason  to  believe  it  at  the  time.  Este. 

Allen ARLT  (3’’^  S.  ix.  195,  289.) — This  word 
is  well  known  in  Scotland,  and  has  in  legal  in- 
struments a very  important  efiect.  By  the  law  of 
that  country,  a conve3^ance  to  A.  in  liferent,  and 
to  his  lawful  issue  in  fee,  has  not  the  efiect 
of  preventing  A.  from  selling  or  making  away 
with  the  heritage.  But  if  the  word  ‘‘allenarly” 
is  introduced  in  the  disposition  of  the  heritable- 
estate  to  A.  for  his  liferent  use  allenarly,  and  to 
the  heirs  of  his  body  in  fee,  the  former’s  interest 
is  restricted  to  a simple  liferent,  and  the  right  of 
fee  in  the  children  cannot  be  injured  by  any  act  of 
the  father. 

We  were  once  much  amused  by  the  ignorance 
displa3^ed  in  a claim  before  a Committee  of  Pri- 
vileges, as  to  the  meaning  of  this  word,  by  very 
eminent  lawyers,  who,  dealing  with  a Scotch  peer- 
age, were  apparently  quite  at  sea  as  to  what 
this  word  really  meant.  There  had  been  a crown 
grant  of  certain  territorial  possessions,  and  in  the 
charter  there  had  been  conferred  a peerage  upon 
the  grantee  and  his  heirs  altogether  irrespective 
of  the  landed  grant.  The  territorial  part  of  the 
crown  gift  was  subsequently  disposed  of,  and 
in  the  deed  by  which  this  transfer  was  carried 
out,  the  word  allenarl3^  ” was  introduced,  evi- 
dently for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  alien- 
ation of  the  territorial  baron3^  was  all  that  was 
meant.  Indeed,  the  sale  of  a title  of  honour  was 
utter  nonsense,  for  if  any  such  thing  had  been 
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intended,  tlie  only  mode  of  accomplisliing  it  was 
by  a resignation  of  the  honour  in  the  hands  of  the 
crown — a form  of  divestiture  permitted  in  Scot- 
land prior  to  the  Union.  It  was  generally  re- 
sorted to  in  cases  where  a new  destination  of 
honours  was  sought. 

Since  the  decision  in  the  case  of  Newlands, 
which  was  affirmed  upon  appeal  to  the  House 
of  Peers,  the  meaning  and  effect  of  the  word  has 
been  understood  to  admit  of  no  doubt  whatever ; 
and  although  now-a-days  we  are  perpetually 
getting  new  lights,  I can  hardly  believe  that  any 
speculative  lawyer  will  be  able  to  give  a new  in- 
terpretation to  the  familiar  Scotch  law  term 
“Allenarly.”  J.  M. 

John  Haeington  (3'''^  S.  ix.  349.)  — John 
Harington,  of  Stepney,  and  afterwards  of  Kel- 
ston,  near  Bath,  the  father  of  Sir  John  Harington, 
Queen  Elizabeth’s  godson,  was,  I believe,  simply 
John.  His  portrait,  painted  by  Holbein,  and  his 
pedigree,  are  now  before  mej  and  as  his  direct 
descendant  I am  interested  in  the  question  pro- 
pounded. E.  C.  Hakington. 

The  Close,  Exeter. 

The  Lay  of  the  Brown  Rosary  ” (3’'‘^  S. 
ix.  350)  is  by  Mrs.  Barrett  Browning,  and  may  be 
found  in  vol.  ii.  p.  17.  M.  A.  E. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

Shakspeare’s  Sonnets,  never  before  interpreted.  His  pri- 
vate Friends  identified ; together  with  a recorded  Like- 
ness of  himself  By  ‘Gerald  Massey.  (Longman.) 
Many  students  of  Shakspeare’s  Sonnets  hold  the  opinion 
that  the}’-  are  for  the  most  part  poetical  reflexions  of  cer- 
tain incidents  and  feelings  in  the  life  of  the  poet  himself, 
or  possibly  in  some  cases  in  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  his 
patrons  and  friends.  Mr.  Gerald  Massey  is  of  this  num- 
ber. He  believes  that  the  Sonnets — of  which  Steevens 
declared,  “ that  the  strongest  Act  of  Parliament  which 
could'  be  framed  would  fail  to  compel  readers  into  their 
service,”  but  which  a far  more  genial  critic,  Mr.  Dyce, 
pronounces  superior  to  all  others  in  our  language,  with 
the  exception  of  those  by  Milton™ may  be  divided  into 
two  distinct,  though  allied  series.  In  the  first,  Shakspeare 
writing  in  his  own  character,  addresses  Henry  Wriothes- 
ley,  Earl  of  Southampton,  encouraging  him  to  marry, 
praising  his  personal  beauty  and  promising  immortality ; 
while  many  of  the  sonnets  are  written  by  him  in  the 
character  of  the  Earl,  and  addressed  to  his  mistress, 
Elizabeth  Vernon  ; others,  again,  being  the  passionate 
utterings  of  Elizabeth  Vernon’s  jealousy  of  the  Earl  and 
Lady  Rich.  The  second  division  of  the  Sonnets  Mr. 
Massey  holds  to  be  written  dramatically  by  Shakspeare, 
in  the  character  of  William  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke; 
while  his  name  was  William  Herbert : that  he  is  the 
“ W.  H.”  of  the  dedication — that  these  latter  Sonnets  were 
written  to  express  Herbert’s  passion  for  Lady  Rich.  South- 
ampton, according  to  Mr.  Massey  had  presented  to  Her- 
bert the  book  which  Elizabeth  Vernon  had  given  him  for 
the  poet  to  write  in,  and  which  contained  most  of  their 
sonnets  ; and  then  Herbert  became  ambitious  of  having 
sonnets  by  Shakspeare  devoted  to  himself  and  his  passion. 


Mr.  Massey  supports  these  and  many  other  curious  theories 
with  considerable  ingenuity  ; and  displays  in  the  course  of 
his  arguments  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Sonnets, 
and  other  writings  of  Shakspeare,  a thorough  knowledge 
of  the  world  in  which  he  lived,  and  of  the  contemporaries 
by  whom  he  was  surrounded.  He  pleads,  and  eloquently, 
his  cause,  with  an  earnestness  which  convinces  us  of 
his  own  conviction  that  it  is  the  truth,  and  nothing  but 
the  truth,  which  he  is  advancing ; but  in  spite  of  this 
eloquence,  learning,  and  ingenuity,  we  feel  assured  that, 
after  a full  consideration  of  the  evidence  adduced,  there  is 
but  one  verdict  at  which  any  dispassionate  jury  could 
arrive — a verdict  of  Not  Proven. 

On  the  received  Text  of  Shakespeare's  Dramatic  Writings 
and  its  Improvement.  By  Samuel  Bailey,  author  of 
Essays  on  the  Formation  and  Publication  of  Opinions, 
^c.  Vol.  II.  (Longman.) 

While  directing  attention  to  Mr.  Massey’s  Essay  on  the 
Sonnets  of  Shakespeare,  we  ought  to  bring  under  the 
notice  of  our  readers  Mr.  Bailey’s  second  volume  of  sug- 
gested Emendations  and  Supplementary  Dissertations  on 
the  Text  of  the  Pla3^s.  Mr.  Bailey  approaches  his  sub- 
ject with  a thorough  appreciation  of  the  spirit  and  lan- 
guage of  Shakespeare,  and  the  result  is  a feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  reader,  even  in  cases  where  he  does  not  accept 
Mr.  Bailey’s  corrections  of  the  text,  that  such  corrections 
are  not  to  be  lightly  rejected.  Some  of  Mr.  Bailey’s  sug- 
gestions are  very  happy,  and  all  his  Dissertations  deserve 
the  attention  of  Shakespeare  students. 

Researches  into  the  History  of  the  British  Dog,  from  An- 
cient Laws,  Charters,  and  Historical  Records.  With 
Original  Anecdotes  and  Illustrations  of  the  Nature  and 
Attributes  of  the  Dog,  from  the  Poets  and  Prose  Writers 
of  Ancient,  Medioeval,  and  Modern  Times.  By  George 
R.  Jesse.  With  Engravings  designed  and  sketched  by 
the  Author.  2 Vols.  (Hardwicke.) 

In  two  large  handsomely  printed  volumes,  profusely 
illustrated  by  his  own  graver,  Mr.  Jesse — who  obviously 
has  an  especial  fondness  for  the  “ faithful  friend  of  man” — 
has  collected  together  an  enormous  mass  of  anecdotes  and 
illustrations  of  the  history  of  our  — 

“ Mastiff,  greyhound,  mongrel  grim. 

Hound  or  spaniel,  brach  or  lym. 

Bobtail  tyke  and  trundle  tail,” — 

much  of  which  is  new,  and  all,  more  or  less,  interesting. 
The  book  has  one  fault : there  is  too  much  of  it.  But 
when  a second  edition  is  called  for,  and  it  is  condensed 
into  one  volume,  we  should  think  it  would  bid  fair  to  be 
as  popular  as  the  subject.  We  must,  too,  praise  the 
Index. 

Messrs.  Longmans’  Monthly  List  for  May  announces, 
among  other  works  preparing  for  publication,  “ Life  and 
Correspondence  of  Richard  Whately,  D.D.,”  by  Miss  E.  J. 
Whately — A new  edition  of  McCulloch’s  “ Dictionary, 
Geographical,  Statistical,  and  Historical,”  carefully  re- 
vised by  Frederick  Martin,  author  of  “ The  Statesman’s 
Year  Book  “ The  History  of  Philosophv  from  Thales 
to  the  Present  Day,”  by  George  Henry  Lewes.  Third 
edition,  partly  rewritten  and  greatly  enlarged — “ The 
English  and  their  Origin,”  by  Luke  Owen  Pike,  M.A. — 
“ History  of  the  Reformation  in  Europe  in  the  time  of 
Calvin,”  by  J.  H.  Merle  D’Aubigne,  D.D.,  vol.  iv.  — A 
fourth  edition  of  “ The  English  Reformation,”  by  F.  C. 
Massingberd,  M.A.— A new  edition  of  “ Reason  and 
Faith,”  by  Henry  Rogers — ‘‘  A Volume  of  Sacred  Music 
for  One,  Two,  or  more  Voices,”  edited  by  John  Hullah — 
“ Rain  and  Rivers  ” (second  edition),  by  Colonel  George 
Greenwood — “ Garden  Architecture  and  Landscape  Gar- 
dening,” by  John  Arthur  Hughes — “Thoughts  on  Great 
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Painters,”  bv  J.  P.  Davis,  Painter— “ Free  Thoughts  on 
many  Subjects being  a Selection  from  Articles  contri- 
buted to  Fraser’s  Magazine — and  many  other  works  of 
varied  interest. 

Camdkn  Society. — At  the  Annual  Meeting,  which 
was  held  on  Wednesday,  under  the  Presidency  of  the 
Marquess  Camden,  K.G.,  Edward  Foss,  Esq.,  S.  R.  Gar- 
diner, Esq.,  and  H.  E.  ]\I.  Van  De  Weyer,  the  Belgian 
Minister,  were  elected  new  members  of  the  council.  The 
Report  announced  two  new  books — one  edited  by  Mr. 
Gardiner,  illustrative  Of  the  Relations  between  England  and 
Germany  at  the  commencement  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War  ; 
and  The  Registry  of  the  Priory  of  St,  Mary,  W orcester, 
edited  by  Archdeacon  Hale.  It  announced  too  that  ar- 
rangements had  been  made  with  the  Early  English  Text 
Society  for  the  publication  of  Levins’  Manipulus  Vbca- 
hulorum,  and  The  Catholicon  from  Lord  Monson’s  MS,,  a 
dictionary  believed  to  be  of  as  much  interest  as  The 
Promptokum  ; and,  lastly,  that  separate  complete  copies 
of  I'tie  Promptorium  had  been  printed,  which  might  be 
purchased  by  members  for  15s.,  and  bj^  non-members  for 
one  guinea  each.  The  fact  of  printing  copies  of  this  valu- 
able book  for  the  use  of  the  general  public  is  very  cre- 
ditable to  the  Camden  Society.  The  question  of  literary 
research  at  the  Court  of  Probate  and  the  District  Regis- 
tries still  engages  the  attention  of  the  Council,  who  have 
received  an  assurance  from  Sir  James  Wilde  of  his 
anxiety  to  promote  the  full  use  of  the  Wills  and  Records 
under  his  charge. 


ta  (2:flrrc^p0nUcnt^. 

Thf  Rev.  Mr.  Eden’s  reply  to  Eirionnach  on  the  Edition  of  Jeremy 
Tayle/r,  und'kizw.  Dr.  Bosworth’s  Zetfer  on  his  Anglo-Saxou  Diction- 
ary, shall  appear  in  our  next. 

The TANE  will  find  an  account  of  Mrs.  Honeywood,  and  her  numerous 
descendants,  in  our  Ist  S.  vi.  106,  ilc9. 

“Notbs&  Qukbibs”  is  regiotered  for  transmission  abroad. 


Another  Cure  of  Cough  bt  Dr.  Locock’s  Pulmonic  Wafers — 
“ S,  AVilson  Terrace,  St.  Leonard’s  Street,  Bromley:  I can  myself  testify 
that  they  have  relieved  me  of  a most  severe  cough,  so  bad  that  I was 
unable  to  lie  down,  and  I shall  do  my  best  to  recommend  them.  — Wm. 
Nicholas.”  'I'hey  give  instant  relief  to  asthma,  consumption,  coughs, 
colds,  and  all  disorders  of  the  breath,  throat,  and  lungs.  Price  Is.  i^d. 
per  box.  Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


B 


AGSTER’S  COMPREHENSIVE  and  other 

BIBLES. 


Illuminated  Presentation  Catalogue,  by  post. 

At  all  the  principal  Booksellers’;  and  at  15, Paternoster  Row,  London. 


SELLING  OFF  AFTER  FORTY  YEARS’  CONTINUANCE  IN 
BUSINESS. 

IMPORTANT  to  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  form- 
ing or  adding  to  their  Libraries,  Amateurs  of  Rare  and  Curious 

Books,  Curators  of  Public  Libraries.  &c Above  50,000  Volumes  of 

Rare,  Curious,  Useful,  and  Valuable  Books  ; Splendid  Books  of  Prints; 
Picture  Galleries;  and  Illustrated  Works;  beautifully  Illuminated 
Manuscripts  on  Vellum,  &c. ; are  now  on  Sale  at  very  greatly  re- 
duced Prices  by  JOSEPH  LILLY,  17  and  18,  New  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.C. 


Recently  published,  a CLEARANCE  CATALOGUE  of  some  Rare, 
Curious,  and  Usetul  Old  Books,  at  remarkably  low  prices. 

Curious  and  Interesting  Catalogue,  consisting  of  about  120  pages, 
will  be  forwarded  on  the  receipt  of  Six  postage  stamps. 


J.  Lilly  confidently  asserts,  that  such  a favourable  opportunity  of 
purchasing  line  and  valuable  library  books  will  not  soon  occur  again. 


Heath,  Bookseller,  497,  New  Oxford  Street.- 

CATALOGUE  of  SECOND-HAND  BOOKS  in  first-rate  coi 
union,  in  all  classes  of  standard  literature,  English  History,  Biooranh 
PoGtry.Dmnity,  and  the  Classics.  One  stamp  required  lor  poltage.^ 
Apply  to  W.  HLAill,  497,  Oxford  Street,  Loudon. 


HARPER’S  CATALOGUE  of  Ancient  an( 

• t.  • .modern  BOOKS,  English  and  Foreign  sent  post  free  o 
application.  ‘ 

32,  TABERNACLE  WALK,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Now  ready,  in  imperial  8vo,'Part  I.,  price  15s. 

THE 

ANNOTATED  BOOIf 

OF 

COMMON  PRAYER; 

BEING  AN  HISTORICAL,  RITUAL,  AND  THEOLOGICAL 
COMMENTARY  ON  THE  DEVOTIONAL  SYSTEM  OF 

THE  CHURCH  OF^ENGLAND. 

EDITED  BY  THE 

REV.  JOHN  HENRY  'BLUNT,  M.A.,  F.R.S.L., 

Author  of  “ Directorium  Pastorale,”  “ Household 
Theology,”  &c.  &c. 


The  first  part  of  the  Annotated]Prayer  Book  extends 
as  far  as  the  end  of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles.  Its  earlier 
pages  contain  an  Historical  Introduction,  giving  a com- 
plete Account  of  the  Origin  and  Transition  of  the  Devo- 
tional System  of  the  Church  of  England ; a Ritual  In- 
troduction, going  fully  into  the  principles  and  practice 
of  her  Ceremonial ; ample  Notes  on  and  Illustrations  of 
the  Prefaces  and  Tables  of  the  Prayer  Book ; the  Ca- 
lendar, with  Notes  on  the  Minor  Holidays  ; and  a com- 
parative Viev7  of  the  Ancient  and  Modern  English,  the 
Roman,  and  the  Eastern  Calendars. 

In  the  subsequent  portion  of  this  Part,  the  Daily 
Services  of  the  Church  of  England  are  printed  with  their 
originals  in  parallel  colmnns  : the  Collects  in  the  same 
manner,  with  a comparative  view,  under  each,  of  the 
Epistles  and  Gospels  as  used  in  the  Modern  and  Ancient 
English,  the  Roman,  and  the  Eastern  Churches.  A largg 
part  of  each  page  is  occupied  with  foot-notes,  explaining 
the  history,  ritual,  and  theology  of  the  text  above. 

A few  copies  have  been  printed  in  royal  4to,  with  large 
margin  for  MS.  Notes,  price  25s. 

The  Second  Part  of  the  Annotated  Prayer  Book  will 
complete  the  work,  and  will  contain  a similar  Commen- 
tary on  the  Communion  Service,  the  Occasional  OflBces, 
and  the  Ordination  Services ; together  with  the  English 
and  Latin  Psalter  in  parallel  columns,  and  a short  Litur- 
gical Exposition  of  each  Psalm ; a full  Index,  and  a 
Glossary.  It  is  far  advanced  at  press,  and  will  be  pub- 
lished in  a few  mouths. 


RIVINGTONS, 

LONDON,  OXFORD,  .\ND  CAMBRIDGE. 
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Tor  tlie  jB^ntura^ry,  Sclioolmaster,  asad  tSie 
Classical  Stadent. 


A NEW  ENGLISH  VERSION  OF  PINDAR. 

In  fcap.  4to,  beautifully  printed, 

TEANSIATIOHS  from  PIUDAE, 

By  HUGH  SEYMOUR  TREMENHEERE,  M.A., 

Late  Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford. 

Dedicated  to  Canon  Huntingford.  [.Shortly. 

WORKS  BY  ALGERNON  CHARLES  SWINBURNE. 

In  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  price  6s.,  a NE  W E DITION  of 

ATALAHTA  in  CALYBOIT ; a Tragedy. 

By  ALGERNON  CHARLES  SWINBURNE. 

“ He  [Mr.  Swinburne]  is  gifted  with  no  small  portion  of  the  all- 
important  Divine  fire,  without  which  no  man  can  hope  to  achieve 
poetic  success  ; he  possesses  considerable  powers  of  description,  a keen 
eye  for  natural  scenery,  and  a copious  vocabulary  of  rich  yet  simple 
English We  must  part  from  our  author  with  cordial  congratula- 

tions on  the  success  with  which  he  has  achieved  so  difficult  a task.” 

Times,  June  6, 1865. 


Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  price  5s. 

THE  aXJEEM-MOTHEE  and  ROSAMOND. 

TWO  PLAYS. 

By  ALGERNON  CHARLES  SWINBURNE. 


Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  price  7s. 

CHASTELAEB : a Tragedy. 

By  ALGERNON  CHARLES  SWINBURNE. 

“ But  for  all  that,  again  we  say,  Mr.  Swinburne  shows  in  ‘ Chastelard,’ 

just  as  he  did  in  ‘ Atalanta,’  fine  and  strong  poetic  faculties But  in 

n,ny  case  it  can  never  be  denied  that  he  is  a true  man  of  genius.” 

Fall  Mall  Gazette,  April  27,  1866. 

“ It  is  impossible  that  this  play  should  not  highly  raise  Mr.  Swin- 
burne’s reputation.”— NorfJiigrTjtZ.v  Review,  April  15, 1866. 


By  kind  permission  of  John  Murray,  Esq. 

A SELECTION  from  the  WORKS  of 
LOUD  BYEON. 

With  Portrait. 

Edited  and  Prefaced  by  ALGERNON  CHARLES  SWINBURNE. 

Cloth  bevelled,  5s. ; ditto,  gilt  edges,  6s.  ; morocco  gilt,  10s.  6d. 

“ His  Preface  to  Moxon’s  ‘ Selection  from  Byron  ’ is  anotlier  instance 
of  the  fact,  too  often  forgotten,  that  there  is  no  education  for  the  writ- 
ing of  superior  prose  like  the  serious  practice  of  poetry  ; and  with  this 
double  power,  Mr.  Swinburne’s  future  career  must  be  an  object  of  much 
interest  to  all  who  estimate  aright  the  worth  and  weight  of  English 
literature  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  history  of  mankind.” 

Fortnightly  Review,  April  15, 1866. 

EDWARD  MOXON  & CO.,  Dover  Street. 


Royal  Octavo,  650  pages,  steel  and  wood  Engravings,  price  24s. 
THE  LIFE,  TIMES,  AND  SCIENTIFIC  LABOURS  OF  THE 
SECOND 

MAHaUIS  OE  WOEGESTEE. 

With  Reprint  of  and  Commentary  on  his  “ Century  of  Inventions 
(1663). 

By  HEXKY  DIRCKS,  Esq.,  C.E.,  &c., 

Author  of  “ Memoir  of  Samuel  Hartlib,”  “ Worcesteriana,”  &c.,  &c. 
London:  B.  QUARITCH,  15,  Piccadilly,  W. 


The  songs  of  the  WILSONS.  Lancashire 

DIALECT  SONGS.  Edited  by  JOHN  HARLAND,  F.S.A. 
Price  Is.  A few  Copies  on  large  paper,  crown  4to,  5s. 

London  : WHITTAKER  & CO. 


Shakspearean  Literature  and  other  Rarities. 

ESSRS.  PUTTICK  & SIMPSON  will  Sell  by 

AUCTION,  at  their  House,  47,  Leicester  Square,  W.C.  (West 
Side),  on  MONDAY,  May  14th,  and  following  days,  an  extremely 
Interesting  COLLECTION  of  SHAKSPEAREAN  LITERATURE  ; 
including  Shakspeare’s  Works,  the  rare  First  Folio,  1623,  also  the 
Second  Edition-most  of  the  Standard  Modern  Editions—  Rape  of 
Lucrece,’  Ibifl— very  numerous  interesting  Articles  in  Shakspearean 

Criticism  and  Illustration— Rare  Plays  of  the  16th  and  17th  Centuries 

W.  H.  Ireland’s  own  Collections  relative  to  the  Shakspeare  Forgeries, 
with  the  'Confessions’  in  his  own  handwriting— also  many  other  in- 
teresting, rare,  and  important  Books,  English  and  Foreign  Poetry, 
FacetijE,  &c — Illuminated  Missals  and  Horae,  including  one  said  to 
have  been  used  by  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  in  her  last  moments— Hou- 

braken’s  Heads,  large  paper— Roberts’s  Holy  Land,  6 vols ^Paoli, 

Peoples  de  Russie,  finely  coloured  plates,  3 eooies— Britton’s  Architec- 
tural_  Antiquities,  large  paper,  4 vols — English  Historical  Society’s 
Publications,  27  vols.  large  paper — Bridgewater  Treatises,  12  vols.,&c. 

Catalogues  on  receipt  of  two  stamps. 


Paper  and  Envelopes. 

The  public  supplied  at  wholesale 

PRICES  and  CARRIAGE  PAID  to  the  Country  on  all  orders 
exceeding  20s. 

Good  Cream-laid  Note,  2s.,  3s„  and  4s.  per  ream. 

Super  Thick  Cream  Note,  5s.  6rf.  and  7s.  per  ream. 

Super  Thick  Blue  Note,  3s.  6d.,  4s.  6d.,  and  5s.  Qd.  per  ream. 

Outsides  Hand-made  Foolscap,  8s.  6d.  per  ream. 

Patent  Straw  Note,  2s.  6d.  per  ream. 

Manuscript  Paper  (letter  size),  ruled  or  plain,  4s.  6cZ.  per  ream. 
Sermon  Paper  (various  sizes),  ruled  or  plain.  Is.,  5s.,  and  6s.  per  ream. 
Cream  or  Blue  Envelopes,  4s.  6d.,  6s.  6d.,  and  7s.  6rf.  per  1000. 

The  ” Temple  ” Envelope,  new  shape,  high  inner  flap.  Is.  per  100. 
Polished  Steel  Crest  Dies,  engraved  by  the  first  Artists,  from  5s,; 
Monogram,  two  letters,  from  6s.  6d.  ; Ditto,  three  letters,  from  8s.  Qd. ; 
Address  Dies,  from  4s.  Qd.  Preliminary  Pencil  Sketch,  Is.  each. 
Colour  Stamping  (Relief),  reduced  to  Is.  per  100. 

PARTRIDGE  & COOPER, 

(Late  PARTRIDGE  & COZENS),  Manufacturing  Stationers, 

192,  Fleet  Street,  Corner  of  Chancery  Lane. 

Illustrated  Price  List  Post  Free. 


SALOM’S  NEW  OPERA  and  FIELD  GLASS, 

and  THE  RECONNOITERER  GLASS,  price  10s.  lOd.,  sent  free.— 
This  “ Tourist’s  Favourite,”  through  extraordinary  division  of  labour, 
distinctly  shows  small  windows  10  miles  off,  landscape  at  30  miles,  Ju- 
piter’s moons,  the  Lunar  Mountains,  &c The  Marquis  of  Carmar- 

then; “The  Reconnoiterer  is  very  good.”— Earl  op  Breadalbane  ; 
“ I find  it  ail  you  say,  wonderfully  powerful  for  so  very  small  a glass.” — 
Earl  of  Caithness:  “ It  is  a beautiful  glass.” — Rev.  Lord  Scarsdale 
“ approves  of  it.”— Lord  Gifford,  of  Ampney  : “Most  useful.”— Lord 
Garvaoh:  “Remarkably  good.”— Sir  Digbt  Cayley,  of  Brompton: 
“ It  gives  me  complete  satisfaction,  and  is  wonderfully  good.”— Major 
Starkey,  of  Wrenbury;  “ Quite  as  powerful  as  that  for  which  I gave 
bl.  5s.”— Capt.  Sendey,  Royal  Small  Arms  Factory,  Enfield  Lock,“  I 
have  found  it  effective  at  1,000-yards  range.”— F.  H.  Fawkes,  ofFarnley 
Hall,  Esq. : “ I never  before  met  an  article  that  so  completely  answered 
the  recommendation  of  its  maker,  nor,  although  I have  tried  many,  a 
Glass  combining  so  much  power  for  its  size  with  so  much  clearness.” — 
The  Field : “ We  have  carefully  triedit  at  an  800-yard  rifle  range  against 
all  the  Glasses  possessed  by  the  members  of  the  Corps,  and  found  it  fully 
equal  to  any  of  those  present,  although  they  had  cost  more  than  four 
timesits  price.” — Notes  and  Queries:"'  What  intending  tourist  will  now 
start  without  such  an  indispensable  companion  to  a pleasure  trip  ? ” 
The  celebrated  “ HYTHE  ” GLASS  shows  bullet  marks  at  1,200  yards, 
and  men  at  3^  miles,  price  31s.  Qd.  All  the  above  Glasses,  respectively 
bearing  the  registered  trademarks,  “Salom,”  “Reconnoiterer,”  and 
“Hythe,”  are  only  to  be  had  direct  from,  and  by  written  application 
to,  SALOM  & CO.,  98,  Princes  Street,  EDINBURGH ; and  137,  Regent 
Street,  LONDON,  W. 

No  Agents  of  any  kind  in  London  or  elsewhere. 


PRIZE  MEDAL  AWARDED. 

ALLEY’S  PATENT  PORTMANTEAUS. 

ladies’  wardrobe  TRUNKS,  DRESSING  BAGS, 
DESPATCH  BOXES. 

WRITING  AND  DRESSING  CASES. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  post  free. 

J.  W.  ALLEN, 

MANUFACTURER  to  H.R.H.  the  PRINCE  of  WALES. 

37,  WEST  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 


Just  published  (Gratis), 

The  great  crinoline  question  solved 

by  Her  Majesty  THE  EMPRESS  OF  THE  FRENCH.  Ladies 
should  at  once  obtain  Gratis  of  their  Draper  or  Corset  Maker,  THOM- 
SON’S new  Illustration,  showing  the  veritable  “ MODE  DE  L’lMPE- 
RATRICE.” 


QERMONI  CONSONA  FACTA.— JENNER  & 

lO  KNEWSTUB  (prior  to  enlarging  their  premises)  are  SELLING 
OFF  their  celebrated  STOCK  of  DRESSING  CASES,  Travelling 
Bags,  cutlery,  despatch  boxes,  albums,  photographs,  envelope  cases, 
jewellery,  elegancies  in  mounted  china,  or-moulu,  gold,  s^ilyer,  enamel, 
&c.  at  greatly  reduced  prices,  for  cash — JENNER  & KNEWSTUB, 
33,  St.  James’s  Street,  and  66,  Jermyn  Street. 
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385  — Leading  Apes  in  Hell,  386  — The  “ Peturn  from  Par- 
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ingdonshire May-day  Song,  388  — Letters  of  Philippe  de 
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Signs  in  London  — Witchcraft  in  Scotland  — William 
Oldys  — Earl  of  Dumbarton  — Erench  Compliment  to 
Westminster  Abbey,  Park  Place,  Hagley,  &c.  — Change  of 
Surname  — Signs  of  Inns  — Probable  Origin  of  Halos  on 
the  Heads  of  Saints,  388. 
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— C.  E.  Walker  — Weston  Family,  390. 

Queeies  with  Ahswees:  — Cooper’s  Thesaurus  — James 
Puckle  — Horses  shod  with  Felt  — Athol  Motto  — Skud- 
desnoes  — Chelsea  Bun -House,  392. 

REPLIES : — Bishop  Taylor’s  Works  : Eden’s  Edition,  394 

— Bosworth’s  “ Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary,”  395  — Dr.  Poli- 
ddri,  Ib.  — “ History  of  the  Agnews,”  396  — Pragmatic 
Sanction,  397  — Mr,  Kerslake  — Shakspeare  — Rodney 
Triumphant  — Highlanders  — Chantries  — Christopher 
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a Marc  Antonio  ” — D’Ewes  — Savoy  Arms  — Nursery 
Rhyme— “The  White  Wolf”— New  Festival —Wood 
Carving,  &c,,  398. 

Notes  on  Books,  &c. 


KING  EDWARD  THE  SIXTH’S  ITINERANT 
PREACHERS. 

In  tlie  reign  of  Edward  tlie  Sixth  preaching 
was  forbidden,  except  by,  those  accredited  with 
the  royal  licence.  Whether  any  of  our  ecclesias- 
tical historians  have  been  at  the  pains  to  collect 
the  names  of  those  who  were  thus  favoured,  I am 
not  aware. 

After  four  years  of  the  reign  had  passed,  a great 
effort  appears  to  have  been  made  to  send  forth  the 
most  able  and  powerful  advocates  of  the  reformed 
doctrines.  This  measure  is  thus  recorded  by  the 
King  in  his  Journal ; — 

“Dec.  18, 1551. — It  was  appointed  that  I should  have 
six  Chaplains  Ordinaiy,  of  which  two  were  to  be  present, 
and  four  alwaj^s  absent  in  preaching : one  year  two  in 
Wales,  two  in  Lancashire  and  Derby ; next  year  two  in 
the  marches  of  Scotland,  two  in  Yorkshire ; the  third 
year  two  in  Devonshire,  two  in  Hampshire ; the  fourth 
year  two  in  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Essex,  and  two  in  Kent, 
Sussex,  &c.  These  six  to  he  Bill,  Harley,  Estcourt, 
Perne,  Grindal,  Bradford,” 

The  list  of  names  here  given  was  printed  by 
Burnet,  in  his  edition  of  the  King’s  Journal,  thus  : 

Bill,  Harley,  Perne,  Grindall,  Bradford, 

(the  last  name  dashed),”  And  thus  the  list  has 
been  copied  by  Strype  and  other  writers. 

But  in  the  autograph  original,  tv:o  names  are 
really  ^’dashed  ” or  blotted — the  third  and  the  sixth. 


The  sixth  is  Bradford,  and  the  third  is  Estcourt, 
as  I have  placed  it  above.  And  I found  in  the 
ledger-book  of  Lord  Chancellor  Goodrich’s  secre- 
tary, John  Wye  (now  the  MS.  Cotton.  Julius, 
C.  IX.),  that  the  four  others,  Grindal,  Bill,  Harley, 
and  Perne,  were  alone  (in  the  first  instance)  ap- 
pointed to  the  office  of  “ chapleyne  to  the  Kyng’s 
Ma*''^  in  ordinarie,”  with  an  annuity  of  xl.  li. 
during  pleasure. 

Who  was  meant  by  ^'Estcourt”  I have  not 
ascertained  ; but  it  appears  by  a minute  of  the 
Privy  Council,  dated  October  21, 1552,  that  before 
that  date  the  person  who  filled  his  place  was 
Bobert  Horne,  afterwards  Dean  of  Durham  and 
Bishop  of  Winchester ; whilst  in  place  of  Brad- 
ford (John  Bradford  “the  martyr”),  had  been 
appointed  the  equally  renowned  John  Knox.  I 
may  here  add,  tliat  William  Bill  was  afterwards 
Dean  of  Westminster;  John  Harley  became 
Bishop  of  Hereford ; Andrew  Perne  became  Dean 
of  Ely;  and  Edmund  Grindal  became  Bishop  of 
London  and  Archbishop  of  York  and  Canterbury. 

In  my  edition  of  the  King’s  Journal  (in  the 
Literary  Lemains  of  King  Edivard  FZ,  printed 
for  the  Roxburghe  Club,  1858),  I have  illustrated 
the  foregoing  passage  with  a note,  giving  such  par- 
ticulars of  the  licensed  preachers  as  I was  then 
able  to  collect,  with  the  further  observation  that 
the  King’s  Chaplains  who  were  provided  with 
mourning  cloth  to  attend  his  funeral,  were  Lati- 
mer, Bill,  Perne,  Buttell,  and  Rudde. 

In  a valuable  work  lately  published,  A Chronicle 
of  the  Church  of  S.  Martin.,  Leicester,  by  Thomas 
North,  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Leicestershire  Architec- 
tural and  Archseological  Society,  I find  (at  p.  121) 
two  interesting  memorials  of  the  labours  of  the 
itinerant  preachers.  One  is  taken  from  the  ac- 
counts of  the  Chamberlains  of  the  borough  of 
Leicester  for  the  year  1552 — 3 : — 

“ It’m,  P'1  for  a gallon  of  wjuie  and  peyres  gyven  to 
M*"  LatynV  and  M’’  Lever,  ij®.” 

The  other  from  the  accounts  of  the  church- 
wardens of  Melton  Mowbray  for  the  same  year 
(1553) : — 

“ It’m  payd  to  John  Hynmane  and  to  Robert  Bagworth 
for  rynginge  of  y®  great  bell  for  master  Latiraore’s  sermon, 
ii'i.” 

“ It’m  payd  for  master  Latymer  charges,  ij®  viii'i.” 

Master  Latimer  was  the  most  popular  of  all 
these  preachers.  It  will  be  remembered  that  he 
was  a native  of  Leicestershire,  where  his  father 
was  an  honest  and  prosperous  yeoman.  Master 
Lever  came  but  little  behind  him.  He  was 
some  time  Master  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  it  is  remarkable  that  when  he  died  in 
1577,  far  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  it  was  deemed 
his  most  memorable  designation  to  style  him  — 

“Thomas  Lever, 

Preacher  to  King  Edioarde  the  Sixte. 

He  died  in  July,  1577.” 
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Sucli  is  liis  simple  epitaph  at  Sherburn  Hos- 
pital, near  Hiirbam,  of  which  he  died  Master. 
Full  memoirs  of  him  are  given  in  the  Atlience  Can- 
tabrigiemes.  Bishop  Kidley,  in  his  Piteous  La- 
mentation on  the  State  of  the  Church  of  England 
(after  alluding  to  the  efforts  of  Cranmer  and  him- 
self), classes  together  Latimer,  Lever,  Bradford, 
and  Knox,  as  the  preachers  whose  tongues  were 
sharpest,  and  ripped  most  deeply  into  the  galled 
hacks  of  the  worldly  courtiers  of  the  time. 

It  appears  to  have  been  usual  for  the  preachers 
to  travel  in  couples  ; as  we  are  told  that  Dr.  Giles 
Eyre  (afterwards  Dean  of  Chichester)  and  Roger 
Tonge,  having  been  both  chaplains  in  the  house 
of  Edward  when  Prince,  were  at  the  same  time 
appointed  prebendaries  of  Winchester  after  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  and  sent  together  to  Win- 
chester to  preach, — it  being  among  the  misde- 
meanors charged  against  Bishop  Gardiner  that  he 
made  a sermon  in  his  cathedral  to  counteract  their 
efforts. 

I have  put  together  these  notes,  in  the  hope 
that  other  correspondents  of  N.  & Q.”  will  con- 
tribute any  additional  particulars  that  may  have 
occurred  to  them  regarding  the  labours  of  these 
pioneers  of  the  Church  of  England — the  itinerant 
preachers  of  Edward  VI. 

John  Gotjgh  Nichols. 


LEADING  APES  IN  HELL. 

The  industry  of  the  many  earlier  labourers  in 
this  field  has  left  but  a few  inconsiderable  glean- 
ings to  a later  comer.  In  a work  which  professed 
to  resolve  the  philological  and  other  difficulties  of 
a former  generation  of  inquirers,  as  these  pages 
do  those  of  the  present  one,  the  following  metrical 
question  appears : — 

“ To  you  our  suit  we  recommend, 

Eor  3mu,  if  sure  can  tell. 

If  on  the  fact  we  may  depend. 

Of  old  maids  leading  apes  in  hell, 

But  of  the  Acherontick  judge 
Th’  uncourted  virgin  will  complain, 

If  she  he  made  an  equal  drudge, 

Under  his  too  partial  reign  : 

For  how  could  she  avoid  the  doom. 

When  not  a lover  askt  the  question  ? 

If  melting  pity  find  no  room. 

On  Minos  ’tis  a shrewd  reflection.” 

Then  comes  the  answer  to  this : — 

“ The  old  wives’  saying  shews  good  nature. 

And  for  a truth  with  many  passes ; 

But  th’  ape,  we  think,  a subt’ler  creature  ; 

For  old  maids,  sure,  lead  none  but  asses. 

Nor  can  their  doom  be  thought  severe. 

Since  lovers  many  as  their  years 
They  had  in  youthful  days,  they’ll  swear, 

Though  not  a word  of  truth  appears. 

Unjustly  then  your  pen  upbraids 
Great  Minos,  on  wrong  cause  relying. 

For  they’re  not  sentenc’d  as  Old  Maids, 

But  for  their  wond’rous  gift  in  lying.'"' 

The  British  Apollo,  3 vols.  12mo,  1726, 
vol.  i.  p.  168. 


Hayley,  in  his  ingenious  Essay  on  Old  Maids, 
3 vols.  8vo,  1785,  does  not  forget  to  investigate 
the  origin  of  this  ungraceful  and  enigmatical 
phrase,  but  is  fain  to  confess  himself  at  fault.  One 
of  the  friends  whom  he  consulted  was  convinced 
“that  it  was  invented  by  the  monks,  to  allure 
opulent  females  into  the  cloister  by  teaching  them, 
that  if  they  did  not  become  the  spouses  either  of 
man  or  God,  they  must  be  expect  to  be  united,  in 
a future  world,  to  the  most  impertinent  and  dis- 
gusting companion.”  Our  author  himself  is  in- 
clined to  attribute  an  altogether  different  meaning 
to  the  expression  : — 

“ The  affectionate  adoration  which  apes  have  sometimes 
received,  as  we  learn  from  the  pious  poet  Prudentius,*  has 
at  times  led  me  to  conjecture,  that  the  saying  in  question 
might  have  arisen  in  some  country"  where  it  bore  a very 
different  meaning  from  what  we  annex  to  it  at  present ; 
where  this  destiny  of  the  ancient  virgin  was  intended,  not 
as  the  punishment,  but  the  reward  of  her  continence.”— 
Vol.  iii.  p.  157. 

Hayley  had  not  been  able  to  meet  with  an  ear- 
lier occurrence  of  the  phrase  than  in  Shirley’s 
play,  The  School  of  Compliments,  1637,  where,  the 
several  characters  pretending  to  be  damned,  Delia, 
among  the  rest,  declares  that  ^^she  was  damned 
for  being  a stale  virgin,  and  that  her  punishment 
was  to  lead  apes  in  helV’ 

About  the  same  period  — the  date  of  the  first 
edition  is  not  known  — appeared  the  facetious.. 
Itinerary  of  Drunken  Earndby.  To  this  is  ap- 
pended the  song  of  “Bessy  Bell,”  where  the 
line  — 

“ Virginis  vita  fit  inimica,”  &c., 

is  paraphrased  by  the  author  — 

“To  lead  apes  in  hell,  it  will  not  do  well.” 

Drunken  Barnahy's  Journal,  ed.  1805, 
pp.  146-7. 

Again,  within  a year  or  two  appeared  the  folio 
edition  of  Richard  Brathwait’s  English  Gentleman 
and  Gentlewoman,  London,  1640.  At  the  end  of 
this  is  a supplemental  tract,  entitled  The  Turtle's 
Triumph,  in  which,  speaking  of  drunkards,  our 
author  says : — 

“ Such  consorts  as  these  can  neither  make  good  Hus- 
bands for  Wives;  good  Companions  for  Neighbours;  good 
Masters  of  a Meney  ; nor  trusty  Friends  to  anjv  For  the 
first,  that  Lj^diaff  Maid  discovered  her  resolution  fully, 
and  imparted  her  mind  freely,  in  her  distaste  to  a Mate  of 
this  society : 

I’d  rather  die  Maid,  and  lead  Apes  in  Hell, 

Then  wed  an  inmate  of  Silenus’  Cell.” — P.  45. 

Of  this  saying  we  have  the  Latin  version  in  a 
marginal  note : — 

“Virginem  citius  vitam  agam,  Simias  apud  inferos 
traham,  Sponsum  quam  ebrium  in  thalamum  admittam.” 


* “ Venerem  precaris  ? comprecare  et  Simiam. 
Placet  sacratus  aspis  JEsculapii  ? 

Crocodilus,  Ibis,  et  Canes,  cur  displicent  ? ” &c. 

Prudent.  Peristephanon, 
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From  this  passage  it  may  be  inferred  that  the 
leading  of  apes  in  hell  was  not  so  much  considered 
a result  of  female  celibacy,  as  an  evil  and  degrada- 
tion of  like  magnitude.  Will  this  quotation  hlep 
us  to  the  origin  of  the  phrase  ? Who  was  the 
Lydian  Maid,”  and  where  does  her  saying  occur  ? 

Willia:m  Bates. 

Birmingham. 


THE  ‘^RETUKX  FROM  PARNASSUS”:  ITS 
AUTHORSHIP. 

To  ascertain  the  authorship  of  an  anonymous 
work  is  always  desirable,  and  with  regard  to 
works  of  peculiar  interest  becomes  an  object  of 
real  importance.  Now,  the  play  above-named  is 
undoubtedly  a work  of  that  class. 

The  Return  from  Parnassus,  in  one  particular, 
stands  alone.  There  is  no  other  instance,  in  the 
whole  compass  of  our  early  literature,  of  a play 
which  affords  so  ample  a roll  of  the  names  of 
poets,  dramatists,  and  actors,  accompanied  by 
critical  remarks,  often  sensible  and  impressive, 
which  serve  to  paint  the  current  opinions  as  to  the 
merits  and  failings  of  the  persons  introduced.  I 
proceed  to  consider  its  authorship. 

The  Return  from  Par7iassus  was  acted  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  published  at  London  in  1606,  4°.  It 
is  anonymous ; but  a copy  which  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  my  examination  bears  this  envoi : “ To 
my  Lovinge  Smallocke  J:  D 

Now  it  seems  to  me  probable  that  the  above 
initials  denote  Johi  Day,  a dramatist  of  the 
period,  and  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  admired 
play  in  question.  I have  to  produce  three  points 
of  evidence  as  entitled  to  impartial  consideration. 

1.  It  is  certain  that  John  Day  was  educated  at 
Cambridge,  and  it  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  the 
students,  in  the  exercise  of  their  histrionic  facul- 
ties, would  make  choice  of  one  of  the  productions 
of  their  own  university. 

2.  The  play  was  printed  by  G.  Eld  for  John 
Wright  in  1606,  and  the  play  entitled  The  travels 
of  the  three  English  brothers,  which  is  the  avowed 
production  of  Day,  was  published  by  the  same 
John  Wright  in  1607. 

3.  I have  compared  the  efnvoi  with  the  Lans- 
downe  MS.  725,  and  with  due  allowance  for  the 
difference  between  a running  hand  and  a formal 
address,  believe  them  to  be  by  the  same  writer. 
The  Lansdowne  MS.  also  has  J : D : 

The  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  literature 
of  the  metropolis  which  this  play  exhibits  might 
be^  held  as  adverse  to  my  conclusion,  but  the 
objection  must  vanish  before  the  fact  that  Day 
often  wrote  in  association  with  Dekker,  Chettle, 
and  others — and  perhaps  that  circumstance  may 
account  for  the  harsh  treatment  which  Ben.  Jon- 
son  receives,  and  the  somewhat  equivocal  praise 
of  the  poems  of  Shakspere  without  one  word  on 
his  PLAYS ! BoLToisr  Coeney. 


GIBRALTAR. 

The  derivation  usually  given  of  this  name 
(^^Djebel  Tarik,”  or  mountain  of  Tarik),  appears 
to  me  unsatisfactory  for  two  reasons  : — 

1.  Because  it  fails  to  account  for  the  r in  the 
second  syllable. 

2.  Because  an  apposite  derivative  can  be  found 
for  the  last  syllable,  without  doing  violence  to  the 
name  of  the  Moorish  general. 

The  rendering  I venture  to  bestow  on  it,  is 
Djebel-ras-el-Tar — the  mountain  headland  of  Tar. 
The  first  three  words  being  Arabic : the  last  Phoe- 
nician or  Arame  an  (the  Tin  of  the  Chaldees,  signi- 
fying a hill  or  a rock). 

I now  propose  to  find  confirmation  for  my  opinion 
in  analogous  facts : — 

1.  The  Moors  have  in  another  instance  ampli- 
fied the  ancient  name  of  a natural  feature  of  the 
country,  by  converting  the  Anas  (Nacr/x6s,  flowing 
spring)  into  the  Wadi-el-Anas  (Watercourse  of 
the  Anas),  since  modified  into  Guadiana. 

2.  The  word  Tar,  or  Tor,  is  of  very  frequent 
occurrence  in  Spain  in  the  names  of  hills  or 
natural  eminences  and  places  in  their  immediate 
vicinity,  e.  g.  Tarragona,  the  ancient  Tarraco ; 
Tarancon,  in  the  province  of  Toledo;  Tarazona, 
Trafalgar,  Tortosa,  Torbiscon ; Tartessus,  the  chief 
settlement  of  the  Phoenicians  in  Spain ; and  Tar- 
tessis,  the  name  bestowed  on  the  whole  counW 
west  of  Gibraltar. 

3.  The  Phoenician  use  of  the  term  is  evident  in 
Tartessus  just  cited;  in  Dora,  the  most  southern 
town  of  Phoenicia,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Carmel ; in 
Tura,  Tsor,  or  Sur,  the  ancient  Tyre ; and  in  our 
own  Torquay.  If  we  further  take  a view  of  the 
Basin  of  the  Mediterranean,  round  which  we  are 
told  the  Phoenicians  traded,  we  shall  find  this 
root  appearing  in  Tiaranthus,  Taurus,  Termessus, 
Tame,  Tarphe,  Thermopylse,  Thera,  Tarpeia,  Tar- 
quinii,  Tergeste,  Tauromenium,  Taurentum,  and 
very  many  others ; and  in  every  instance  in  con- 
nection with  a mountain,  a hill,  or  a high  rock. 

Judging  from  analogy,  the  primary  sense  of  the 
term  would  seem  to  be  roundness  as  in  ropvoa, 
to  round,  and  teres,  rounded  off ; which  again  ap- 
pear to  find  affinity  in  rlppax,  a boundary,  and 
terra,  the  earth. 

The  only  objection  to  these  arguments  seems  to 
be  that  the  name  for  Gibraltar,  handed  down  to 
us  by  the  Komans,  is  Calpe.  This  however  does 
not,  1 think,  affect  the  question ; since,  if  Britain 
some  centuries  hence  were  to  be  peopled  by 
foreigners,  it  might  then  with  equal  force  be 
maintained  that  Carnarvon  (which  stands  near 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Segontium),  and  all  names 
bearing  the  prefix  Caer,  were  derived  from  Ca- 
rausius  ; whilst  we  of  the  present  day  well  know 
that  Caer,  though  not  employed  by  the  Romans 
in  their  nomenclature,  must  have  been  in  use  long 
anterior  to  their  conquest  of  Britain.  And  what 
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EnglislimarL  even  now  thinks  of  speaking  of  the 
ancient  Segontium  as  Caer  Seiont,  though,  the 
latter  is  its  traditional  name  in  Wales  ? 

As  the  Danish  settlements  in  England  are  to  he 
traced  hy  the  termination  -hy,  so  may  the  trading 
posts  and  landmarks  of  the  Phoenicians  and  their 
septs  he  distinguished  hy  Tar  and  its  cog-nates: 
at  least,  such  is  the  conclusion  I have  arrived  at, 
after  a careful  study  of  ancient  maps  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Chakles  Eietoii-Teenee. 


A HUNTINGDONSHIRE  MAY-DAY  SONG. 

I write  this  on  the  afternoon  of  May-day,  a ter- 
ribly cold  day,  with  driving  rain  — a day  to  he 
thoroughly  appreciated  hy  that  select  few  of 
^^hard  Englishmen,”  who  can  rejoice,  after  Mr. 
Kingsley’s  heart,  in  that  ^^hard  grey  weather” 
that  attends  upon  the  hrave  north-easter,”  that 
has  ushered  in . this  May  morning  of  ’66.  But 
country  children  appear  to  he  tolerably  indepen- 
dent of  meteorological  influences,  and,  despite  the 
weather,  the  little  feminine  Mayers  ” have  been 
round  with  their  garland  — have  enjoyed  them- 
selves (after  a damp  fashion)  in  my  garden ; and, 
as  I write  this,  are  engaged  merrily  at  their  vari- 
ous games,  and  ‘throwing  at  the  garland”  in  my 
barn,  whither  I have  had  the  garland  brought 
that  the  Mayers  ” may  end  their  day  protected 
from  the  wild  wintry  weather.  Holidays  come 
too  seldom  not  to  he  thoroughly  enjoyed  even 
under  the  most  adverse  circumstances. 

Last  year  I noted  in  these  pages  the  song  that 
was  sung  hy  these  same  children  when  they 
brought  round  their  garland  on  May-day.  Since 
then  they  have  been  taught  another  May-day 
song  hy  a new-comer  into  the  parish,  who  tells 
me  that  she  learnt  it  when  a child,  forty  years 
ago,  from  her  mother.  I took  down  the  words ; 
and,  although  the  first  two  verses  and  the  last  verse 
hut  one  are  the  same  as  those  in  last  year’s  song, 
I here  repeat  them,  so  as  to  give  in  its  entirety 
the  song  that  was  sung  to  me  this  morning.  The 
second  line  in  the  second  verse  was  sung  last  year, 
as  To  die  in  sin  for  nought : ” mourn  ” is  cer- 
tainly a better  attempt  at  a rhyme  if  not  sense. 
Perhaps  it  ought  to  he  ^^we  mourn.” 

MAY-DAY  SONG. 

“ Here  come  us  poor  Mayers  all, 

And  thus  we  do  begin  — 

To  lead  our  lives  in  righteousness 
For  fear  we  should  die  in  sin. 

To  die  in  sin  is  a dreadful  thing. 

To  die  in  sin  for  mourn  ; 

It  would  have  been  better  for  our  poor  souls 
If  we  had  never  been  born. 

We  have  been  rambling  through  the  night, 

And  part  of  the  next  day. 

And,  now  we  have  returned  back  again, 

We  have  brought  you  a branch  of  Ma}’. 

A branch  of  Maj’  it  looks  so  gajv 
Before  your  door  does  stand  ; 


It’s  only  a sprout,  but  it’s  well  budded  out 
By  the  work  of  th’  Almight}^  hand. 

Awake,  awake,  my  pretty  fair  maids, 

And  take  your  May-bush  in, 

Or  it  will  be  gone  ere  to-morrow  morn, 

And  you’ll  say  that  we  brought  you  none. 

Awake,  awake,  mj^  pretty  fair  maids, 

Out  of  your  drowsy  di'eam, 

And  step  into  your  dairies  all, 

And  fetch  us  a cup  of  cream. 

If  it’s  only  a cup  of  your  sweet  cream. 

And  a mug  of  your  brown  beer ; 

If  we  should  live  to  tarry  in  the  toAvn, 

We’ll  call  another  year. 

Repent,  repent,  you  wicked  men, 

Repent  before  you  die ; 

There’s  no  repentance  to  be  had 
When  in  the  grave  you  lie. 

The  life  of  man  it  is  but  a span. 

It  flourishes  like  a flower ; 

To  day  we  are,  to-morrow  we’re  gone, 

We’re  gone  all  in  one  hour. 

Now  take  a Bible  in  3mur  hand, 

And  read  a chapter  through  ; 

And,  when  the  day  of  judgment  comes, 

The  Lord  will  think  of  you. 

The  nightingale  she  sings  by  night. 

The  cuckoo  she  sings  by  day  ; 

So,  fare  ye  well,  we  must  be  gone. 

And  wish  you  a happy  May.” 

Cetheeet  Bede. 


Lettees  oe  Philippe  de  Commihes. — 

Monsieur : L’Academie  Boyale  de  Belgique  va 
puhlier  prochainement  un  recueil  des  Lettres  de 
Philippe  de  Commines,  et  un  exemplaire  sera 
offert  aux  personnes  qui  voudraient  hien  com- 
muniquer  une  copie  de  lettres  inedites.  Priere 
d’indiquer  celles  qui  sont  conservees  en  Angleterre^ 
dans  des  collections  puhliques  on  privees. 

Vous  m’ohligeriez  infiniment  si  vous  vouliez. 
hien  inserer  la  traduction  de  cette  note  dans  I’ex- 
cellent  recueil  puhlie  sous  votre  direction,  et  je 
vous  prie  d’agreer.  Monsieur,  I’assuranoe  de  mes- 
sentiments  distingues. 

Keevyh  de  Lettehhove, 

Memhre  de  I’Academie  Boyale  de  Belgique. 

Bruxelles,  ce  29  avril  1866. 

CoeeespojStdahce  ihedite  de  Mohteil. — La 
Societe  des  Lettres,  Sciences  et  Arts  de  I’Aveyron 
a charge  I’un  de  ses  memhres,  M.  Victor  Advielle,. 
de  recueillir  et  de  puhlier  la  correspondance  et 
les  travaux  inedits  d’Amans-Alexis  Monteil,  ne  a 
Bodez,  le  6 juin  1769,  decode  a Celi  (Seine-et- 
Marne)  le  20  fevrier  1850,  auteur  de  VHistoire 
des  Frangais  des  divers  etats,  du  Traite  des  mate-- 
riaux  manuscrits,  &c. 

Elle  fait  en  consequence  un  appel  a toutes  les 
personnes  qui  possedent  des  lettres  autographes 
ou  des  manuscrits  de  Monteil,  et  les  prie  de  vouloir 
hien  en  transmettre  franco  une  copie,  le  plus  tot 
possible,  a M.  Victoe  Advielle,  Place  d’ Amies, 
1,  a Bodez  (Aveyron). 

Les  noms  des  personnes  qui  auront  envoys  des 
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communications  seront  mentionnees  en  tete  dii 
volume  dont  la  publication  est  decidee. 

Street  Stuns  in  London.  — Now  that  tlie  old 
houses  in  the  Strand  are  being  pulled  down  one 
by  one,  it  is  worth  while  ^Lnaking  a note  ” of  the 
Old  Red  Lion,  who  still  looks  out  of  his  portholes 
in  the  gable  of  No.  46 ; not  for  long,  I fear,  as  the 
houses  are  down  on  either  side,  and  his  den  is 
evidently  condemned. 

W.  J.  Bernhard  Smith. 

Temple. 

WiTCHCRAET  IN  SCOTLAND. — I observe  it  said  in 
the  eighty-fourth  volume  of  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
p.  387,  that  so  late  as  1743  the  repeal  of  the 
penal  laws  against  witchcraft  was  denounced  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh  as  a national  sin.” 
In  justice,  however,  the  true  state  of  the  case 
should  be  known,  as  the  ecclesiastical  body  in 
question  was  not  the  established  church  Presbytery 
of  Edinburgh,  but  the  Associated  Presbytery  of 
Dissenters  from  the  church  of  Scotland.  See  the 
Scots  Magazine  for  1743,  where  the  Declaration 
appears  from  the  last-mentioned  Presbytery  con- 
taining their  protest  against  the  repeal.  G. 

Edinburgh. 

William  Oldys.  — 

“ London,  June  8,  1710. 

“ On  Saturday  night  last  her  Majesty  was  pleased  to 
confer  the  honour  of  Knighthood  on  William  Oldes,  Esq. 
And  at  the  same  time  he  was  made  Gentleman  Usher  of 
the  Black  Rod,  in  the  room  of  Sir  David  Mitchell  lately 
deceased.” — Scots  Postman. 

J.  M. 

Earl  oe  Dumbarton. — The  following  interest- 
ing particulars  were  printed  in  the  Scots  Postman, 
from  _ a London  newspaper.  The  nobleman  in 
question  was  grandson  of  William,  first  Marquess 
of  Douglas,  and  the  son  of  the  first  Earl  of  Dum- 
barton. ^ He  was,  in  March  1716,  appointed  Envoy 
to  Russia.  Leaving  no  male  issue  upon  his  death, 
the  title  is  understood  to  have  become  extinct. 

‘‘  London,  J an.  7,  1710.  The  Earl  of  Dumbarton  is 
arriv’d  here  from  Flanders,  having  obtained  her  Majestie’s 
gracious  pardon,  for  his  remaining  so  long  among  her 
enemies  ; and  jmsterday  he  waited  on  her  Majesty,  being 
introduced,  by  several  of  the  Scots  nobility.  Her  Majesty 
receiv’d  his  Lordship  very  graciously,  and  admitted  him 
to  kiss  her  hand.  The  publick  account  we  have  of  his 
Lordship’s  coming  is  this  : — The  late  Earl  of  Dumbarton 
having  dyed  in  France  during  the  life  of  the  late  King 
J ames,  his  extraordinary  merit  and  service  it  was  thought 
would  have  obtained  some  preferment  for  his  son ; but 
the  French  affairs  declining  every  year  more  and  more, 
tby  Young  Gentleman  was  either  so  neglected  as  to  be 
obliged  to  seek  a relief  in,  or  by  the  polic}^  of  that  Court 
betrayed  very  young,  into  a monastick  life,  and  being 
remoyed  from  one  convent  to  another,  came  at  last  into  a 
religious  house  in  Flanders.  The  confederal  army  by 
the^  process  of  the  war  being  master  of  the  district  in 
which  the  said  Convent  was,  some  of  the  officers  con- 
trived the  escape  of  my  Lord  Dumbarton,  the  manner 
being  variously  related.  But  being  thus  delivered,  and 
expressing  not  only  his  loyalty  and  duty  to  her  Majesty’s 


person  and  Government,  but  his  willingness  to  embrace 
the  Protestant  religion,  intercession  was  made  to  her 
Majesty  for  his  pardon,  and  for  admitting  him  to  come 
into  his  own  countiy,  which  her  Majesty  was  pleased  to 
grant.  And  thus  his  Lordship  is  recovered  from  bondage 
of  popery,  and  the  interest  of  the  enemies  of  his  country^ 
both  together.” 

J.  M. 

French  Compliment  to  Westminster  Abbey, 
Park  Place,  Hagley,  &c.  — Speaking  of  fine 
buildings  in  a view,  Delille  writes  in  bis  JardinSy 
chant  ii. : — 

“ Plus  hereux  si  de  loin  commande  au  paj-sage 
Quelque  temple  fameux,  monument  du  vieil  age,, 
Dont  les  rojmles  tours  se  prolongent  dans  Fair, 
Royaumont,  St.  Denis,  ou  le  vieux  Westminster,. 

Oil  dorment  confondus  le  guerrier,  le  poete, 

Les  grands  homines  d’etat,  et  Chatam  a leur  tete  : 
L’eloquent  Westminster,  oil  tout  parle  a I’orgueil, 

De  grandeur,  de  neant,  et  de  gloire  et  deuil.” 

While  the  French  poem  is  before  me,  I also 
extract  a few  lines  on  some  well-known  country 
places  of  much  beauty  in  our  land.  It  is  just 
possible  that  even  their  owners  may  not  all  of 
them  be  aware  that  they  have  appeared  in  French, 
verse : — 

“ Combien  j’aime  Park  Place.,  ou,  content  d’un  bocage, 

L’Ambassadeur  * des  rois  se  plait  a vivre  en  sage ; 

Leasowe,  de  Shenstone  autrefois  le  sejour. 

Oil  tout  parle  de  vers,  d’innocence,  et  d’amour  : 

Hagley,  nous  deployant  son  elegance  agreste  ; 

Et  Pains’  Hill,  si  charmant  dans  sa  beaute  modeste, 

Et  Bowton  et  Foxly,  que  le  bon  gout  planta,”  etc. 

F.  Trench. 

Islip,  Oxford. 

Change  oe  Surname.  — Li  a work  called  The 
Rudiments  of  Honor,  published  in  1725,  it  is  re- 
lated that,  on  the  death  of  William,  Duke  of 
Hamilton  (who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Worcester),  he  was  succeeded  by  Lady  Anne 
Hamilton,  daughter  of  James,  Duke  of  Hamilton 
(beheaded  in  1649).  This  lady  married  William 
Douglas,  the  son  of  the  first  Marquis  of  Douglas 
by  his  second  wife — the  limitations  of  the  Hamil- 
ton patent  passing  over  the  daughters  of  Duke 
William,  and  going  back  to  the  daughter  of  the 
elder  brother.  Then,  it  is  added,  that  William 
Douglas  (who  was  created  Duke  of  Hamilton), 

by  the  marriage  articles,  yielded  to  change  both 
his  sirname  and  the  sirname  of  all  of  his  children 
to  Hamilton.”  I may  add,  for  I do  not  find  it 
mentioned  in  any  of  the  peerages  I have,  that  the 
widow  Duchess  of  Hamilton,  Countess  of  Dir- 
leton  in  her  own  right,  married  Thomas  Dalmahoy,. 
Esq.,  who  was  elected  M.P.  for  Guilford,  defeat- 
ing at  his  election  Algernon  Sydney.  Mr.  Thomas 
Dalmahoy  was  brother  of  Sir  Alexander  Dalma- 
hoy  of  Dalmahoy,  and  of  John  Dalmahoy,  Esq. 
(second  son  of  Sir  John  Dalmahoy),  who  married 
Rachael,  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Wilbraham,. 
Esq.,  of  Nantwich.  C.  C. 


* No  doubt.  Lord  Malmesbury. 
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SiGi^s  OF  Inns.  — Might  it  not  be  possible  that 
the  many  signs  in  Eton  of  Adam  and  Eve,  as  well 
as  elsewhere^  may  mean  the  Gardener’s  Arms  ? 

Eboeacum. 

Peobable  Oeigin  oe  Halos  on  Heads  of 
Saints.  — The  painting  of  halos  over  the  heads 
of  saints  and  holy  personages  may  be  one  of  the 
Buddhist  customs  alluded  to  in  the  following  ex- 
tract from  the  Quarterly  Revieiv,  No.  108^  1860, 
article  vi. : — ■ 

“ It  may  be  safely  asserted  that  there  is  not  a trace  of 
Buddhism  in  the  Bible  itself;  all  that  is  Buddhist  is 
found  in  medifeval  and  more  modern  Christianity.  It  was 
introduced  long  after  the  age  of  the  Evangelists,  and,  if 
we  are  not  mistaken,  can  be  traced  to  the  barbarous  na- 
tions who  were  incorporated  with  the  Roman  church  at 
the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire.” 

Some  years  back  I made  a drawing  of  some 
Buddhist  sculptures  at  Masulipatam,  which  had 
been  found  among  ruins  at  Oniaraputty,  on  the 
river  Kistnah.  Buddha  is  therein  represented  in 
the  midst  of  a multitude  of  the  sick  and  blind, 
whom  he  is  healing  and  restoring  to  sight  with 
his  outstretched  hand.  He  is  arrayed  in  flowing 
robes,  and  his  head  is  surmounted  by  a large 
nimbus.  The  sculptures  from  which  my  drawing 
was  taken  were,  I believe,  purchased  by  Mr. 
Walter  Elliot  of  the  Madras  Civil  Service,  and 
now  constitute  the  Elliot  JMarbles  in  the  Museum 
of  the  United  Service  Institution.  The  Buddhist 
oave  temples  and  ruins  in  Central  India  probably 
date  two  or  three  centuries  before  our  era,  at 
which  time  Indian  Buddhism  was  in  its  most 
flourishing  state.  It  is  equally  probable  that  the 
glories  over  the  heads  of  saints,  &c.,  is  derived 
from  the  Homan  mythology,  in  which  the  heads 
of  many  of  the  gods  and  goddesses  are  so  orna- 
mented. It  has  been  thought  that  the  idea  of 
these  halos  originated  in  the  practice  of  placing 
a shield  behind  the  head  of  a conqueror  in  his 
triumphal  processions.  H.  C. 


cauerttiS. 

Anonymous. — Who  was  the  author  of — 

“ A Dissertation  on  the  Antiquity,  Origin,  and  Design 
of  the  principal  P3namids  of  Egypt,  particularly  of  the 
Great  Pyramid  of  Ghizeeh,”  &c.  ? London,  1833,  4to. 

A text  from  Elihu,  in  Hebrew,  and  a wood-cut 
of  a pyramid,  are  on  the  title-page,  pp,  29,  and  an 
Appendix  with  four  plates.  John  Davidson. 

“ Abramideis  ; or,  the  Faithfid  Patriarch  exemplify' d in 
the  Lives  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  and  Joseph.  An 
Heroic  Poem.  8vo,  1705.”  Contains  pp.  32G,  besides 
Epistle  Dedicatory  and  Preface. 

This  is  a singularly  curious  production,  pub- 
lished anonymously  and  dedicated  to  Charles  Lord 
Ha/dfax.  The  work  consists  of  five  books,  and  is 
a metrical  version  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable 


events  in  the  life  of  the  Patriarch.  Is  the  name 
of  the  author  known,  or  can  any  information  be 
given  of  this  strange  book  ? Milo. 

Edwaed  Baenaed.  — This  author  published  a 
volume  called  Virtue  the  Source  of  Pleasure,  1757, 
8vo,  London.  It  contains  Edioard  VI.  and  The 
Someiuhat,  two  short  dramas,  and  other  miscel- 
lanies. Can  any  one  inform  me — 1.  Who  are  the 
dramatis  yersonce  of  Pdivard  VI,,  and  was  it  writ- 
ten for  acting  ? 2.  Does  the  volume  contain  any 

hymns  or  sacred  poetry,  and  if  so,  what  are  the 
titles  of  these  poems  ? 3.  Does  it  afford  any  in- 
formation regarding  the  author’s  history  ? 

E.  Inglis. 

Bath  Cathedeal  : Eochefoucault  Family. 
About  the  time  of  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Naates,  several  of  the  Huguenot  refugees  in 
Britain  belonged  to  the  La  Eochefoucaiild  race  ; 
for  instance,  Comte  De  Eoye  and  his  children, 
the  Comte  de  Marton,  Charlotte,  and  Henrietta, 
Countess  Dowager  of  Strafford.  Marton  in  1698, 
obtained  the  king’s  letter  creating  him  Earl  of 
Lifford  (in  Ireland) ; no  patent,  however,  fol- 
lowed, but  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  he  was 
styled  Earl  of  Lifford.  It  is  stated  by  Haag  in 
la  Fratice  Protestante  that  the  Comte  De  Eoye 
(who  died  at  Bath  in  1690)  was  created  Comte  de 
Lifort  by  their  Britannic  Majesties  (apparently 
falling  into  an  error  from  the  fact  of  his  son  being 
so  styled.)  However,  in  Ozell’s  translation  of  M. 
Misson’s  Memoirs  and  Observations  in  his  Travels 
over  England,  ^c.  (Lond.  1719),  it  is  stated  that 
there  is  a gravestone  in  Bath  Cathedral  to  Comte 
de  Eoye  with  this  epitaph  : — 

“Eredericus  de  Roye  de  la  Rochefoucault,  Comes 
De  Roye,  de  Rouci  et  Liffort, 

Xobilis  Ordinis  Elephantini  Eques, 

Xatalibus,  Opibus,  Gloria  Militari, 

Et  (quod  majus  est) 

Fide  erga  Religionem  inclytus. 

Decessit  die  9 Junii,  Anno  1690, 

.^tatis  57.” 

Could  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  if  this 
inscription  is  still  legible  in  Bath  Cathedral  ? At 
what  date  was  it  set  up  ? and  at  whose  expense  ? 

David  C.  A.  Agnew. 

WigtOAvn,  N.B. 

Bued  oe  Bied,  Scotch  foe  Maiden. — Is  not 
this  word  used  by  Campbell,  in  his  ballad  of 
Lord  Ullin’s  Daughter  ” ? He  makes  the  ferry- 
man say : — 

“ And  by  my  word,  the  bonny  bird 
In  danger  shall  not  tarry.” 

The  word  seems  to  have  been  spelt  indifferently 
htird  or  bird;  and  the  derivation  from  it  of  the 
English  bride,  points  rather  to  the  latter  form. 

G.  E.  K. 

Change  of  Place  of  Celebeant  at  the 
Altae. — At  what  time  did  the  president  or  priest 
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begin  standing  with  his  back  to  the  people,  in- 
stead of  coming  down  from  his  throne,  and  going 
up  to  the  altar,  and  there  standing  and  celebrat- 
ing on  its  far  side,  with  his  front  to  the  altar  and 
the  people,  facing,  as  we  should  say,  west  ? Is  it 
supposed  that  at  Ravenna,  in  the  seventh  century, 
the  bishop  stood  behind  the  altar  looking  over 
the  altar  towards  the  congregation  or  worshippers  ? 
When  I say  bishop,  I mean  president,  whether 
exarch,  archbishop,  bishop,  or  priest  officiating. 

T.  E.  L. 

Thomas  Chijhchyakd’s  Epitaph  oh  the  EaPvL 
OE  Shkhey. — Dr.  Nott,  in  hns  Memoirs  of  the  Earl 
of  Surrey,  p.  Ixii.  states  that  — 

“ Churchyard,  in  the  Second  Part  of  his  Chips,  enume- 
rating his  works,  mentions  his  having  published  ‘An 
Epitaph  on  the  Earl  of  Surrey.’  This  probably  was 
printed  on  a single  sheet.  Could  it  be  recovered,  we 
might  hope  to  find  in  it  some  details  of  Surrey’s  life.” 

No  Second  Part  of  Churchyard’s  was  ever 
published.  ]Mr.  Collier  (Bibliographical  Account, 
vol.  i.  p.  vi.*)  enumerates  eighteen  epitaphs  upon 
different  individuals,  taken  from  the  Pleasant 
Laborinth,  called  Clnirchyardes  Chance  framed  in 
Fancies,  1680,  the  second  of  which  is  The  Earl 
of  Surries  Epitaphe.*’  My  query  is,  has  a copy  of 
this  Epitaph  ever  been  recovered  ? J.  Y. 

CoPLESTOHE  Family. — According  to  Sir  W. 
Pole,  Richard  Coplestone,  of  Woodland,  was  a 
younger  son  of  the  Great  ” John  Coplestone,  of 
Coplestone  and  Warleigh,  and  was  succeeded  by 
a son  Thomas ; a younger  son,  Anthony,  being 
settled  at  Week,  in  the  adjoining  parish  of  Lang- 
tree.  Anthony  married  a daughter  of  John  Parker, 
Esq.,  and  was  succeeded  by  another  Anthony. 
Some  time  after  this  (probably  about  1700), 
Anthony  Coplestone,  of  Woodland,  married  Miss 
Welsh  of  Cross,  and  was  succeeded  by  a son 
Anthony.  This  last  Anthony  Coplestone  lived  at 
Ottery  St.  Mary,  and  by  Mary  Wills  had  one 
daughter  Mary,  who  married  Mr.  Thomas  Colby, 
of  Great  Torrington.  Can  any  one  fill  up  the 
pedigree  between  the  second  Anthony  mentioned 
by  Pole,  and  the  Anthony  first  mentioned,  who 
married  Miss  Welsh  ? F.  N. 

DaPvCH,  oe  Akches. — I remember  seeing,  several 
years  ago,  a pedigree  of  this  family  printed  in  a 
book  called  Eevon  Families,  or  some  such  name. 
Can  any  one  refer  me  to  it,  or  any  other  pedigree 
of  this  family,  now  extant  ? XIX. 

Why  is  it  hnlhcky  to  pass  hhdee  a Laddek  ? 
A friend  who  was  desirous  to  notice  this  piece  of 
folk-lore  in  a public  lecture,  and  was  unable  to 
tell  “ the  reason  why,”  applied  to  me ; but  I could 
not  enlighten  him  on  the  subject.  And  although 
I referred  to  the  thirty- three  volumes  of  N.  & Q, ,” 
to  Hone’s  Every-day  and  Table-Books,  and  other 
works,  I could  not  discover  in  any  of  them  the 


slightest  explanation  as  to  why  the  passing  under 
a ladder  should  be  deemed  unlucky.  I can  find 
notices  and  proverbs  as  to  the  unluckiness  of  such 
a proceeding,  and  advice  how  you  may  annul  the 
evil  by  spitting  three  times  through  the  rounds  of 
the  ladder;  but  ‘^the  reason  why”  is  at  present 
undiscoverable  both  by  my  friend  and  myself.  I 
suggested  that  there  might  be  some  possible  jcon- 
nection  with,  or  reference  to,  the  hangman’s 
ladder,  but  this  idea  my  friend  scouted ; and  in 
his  turn  suggested  (what  I scouted)  that  it  had  a 
reference  to  the  grille  of  a French  prison,  the  bars 
of  which  might  be  taken  as  the  representation  for 
a ladder  and  its  rounds.  Perhaps  after  all  the 
bit  of  folk-lore  is  merely  intended  as  a useful 
warning  to  people  not  to  encounter  risks  from 
falling  bricks,  and  other  building  materials,  &c.,  by 
passing  under  a ladder,  on  which  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed labourers  are  at  work.  But  I and  my 
friend  wish  to  ask  in  these  pages  “ Why  is  it 
deemed  unlucky  to  pass  under  a ladder  ? ” 

Chthbert  Bede. 

Mactra  sthltorhm. — A common  seashore  shell 
is  called  Mactra  stultorum.  Can  you  tell  me  why 
stultorum  ? I have  consulted  various  works  upon 
conchology,  but  to  no  purpose. 

L.  W.  Grind  OH. 

Madhreira. — In  one  of  the  Memoirs  of  Fr. 
Antonio  de  Madureira,  a Dominican,  and  a cele- 
brated genealogist.”  From  this  statement  we 
might  judge  that  a memoir  of  Madureira  had  been 
printed.  Has  any  reader  of  & Q.”  met  with 
it?  And  where  can  it  be  seen?  No  such  name 
is  to  be  found  in  the  old  Catalogue  of  the  British 
Museum.  W.  P. 

Matthews  Family  oe  Berks.  — Can  any  of 
your  readers  give  the  arms  and  genealogy  of  the 
above-named  family  ? They  owned  the  manor  of 
Goosey,  temp.  Charles  I. ; also  Upper  and  Lower 
Circourt,  in  the  parish  of  Denchworth.  At  the 
end  of  last  century  one  of  the  name  resided  at 
Rushdens,  in  the  parish  of  Stanford  Dingley,  and 
one  at  Buscot.  M.  M. 

Phiswicke,  or  Fishwicke. — What  arms  did 
William  Phiswicke  bear?  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  (a.d.  1293. 
See  Histories  of  "Cambridge  University.)  ^ I will 
be  glad  to  receive  any  information  about  him  and 
his  family.  XIX. 

Plato,  Reeerehce. — 

“ If  a man  perfectly  ri,a:fiteous,  says  Plato,  sliould  come 
upon  earth,  lie  would  find  so  much  opposition  in  the 
world  that  he  would  he  imprisoned,  reviled,  scourged, 
and  in  fine  crucified,  b}"  such,  who,  though  they  were  ex- 
tremely wicked,  would  yet  pass  for  righteous  men.” — 
Essays  and  Selections  hy  Basil  Montagu,  1837,  page  48. 

In  which  of  Plato’s  works  does  this  occur,  and 
where?  G.  W. 
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PoUNCET  Box  AXE  POMAXDEE. — The  poillicet 
box  mentioned  by  Shakespeare  in  the  Midsum- 
mer NigMs  Dream,  I have  always  considered  as  a 
similar  article  to  the  pomander  worn  by  ^^fashion- 
able people  ” in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  containing 
powdered  perfumery,  such  as  musk,  civet,  and 
various  spices. 

An  old  pomander  is  to  be  seen  in  one  of  the 
cases  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  but  I 
have  not  there  nor  elsewhere  been  able  to  find  a 
pouncet  box. 

The  pounce  box,  for  dusting  pounce  over  writing 
to  dry  it,  has  been  superseded  almost  in  the  pre- 
sent generation  by  the  use  of  blotting  paper,  at 
least  in  England,  though  it  is  still  employed  on 
the  Continent. 

Can  I ascertain  what  article  is  really  meant  by 
Shakspeare  when  speaking  of  the  pouncet  box? 

. Therewith  angry,”  I have  mentally  in- 
terpreted ^^made  him  sneeze,”  because  all  powder 
perfumery,  when  smelled  at,  will  do  so,  but  if  you 
^Hake  as  snuff”  afterwards,  it  will  not  do  so. 

Septimus  Piesse. 

Sir  Walter  Scott. — I lately  saw,  at  the  house 
of  a friend,  a mezzotint  engraving  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  with  his  head  leaning  against  his  right 
hand,  and  the  head  of  a large  dog  resting  on  his 
lap.  The  name  of  neither  painter  nor  engraver 
was  visible.  Perhaps  some  reader  of  N.  & Q.” 
may  be  able  to  specify  both.  Geo.  Setox. 

Exhibition  oe  National  Portraits  : Strae- 
EORD.  — There  is  a portrait  of  Strafford,  by  Van  - 
dyke, which  appears  to  have  exercised  a singular 
influence  on  the  imagination  of  Lord  Macaulay. 
His  mention  of  it,  in  the  Essay  on  Hampden,  is 
perhaps  the  finest  description  of  a picture  ever 
written : — 

“ But  Wentworth — who  ever  names  him  without  think- 
ing of  those  harsh  dark  features,  ennobled  by  their 
expression  into  more  than  the  majesty  of  an  antique 
Jupiter;  of  that  brow,  that  eye,  that  cheek,  that  lip, 
wherein,  as  in  a chronicle,  are  written  the  events  of  many 
stormy  and  disastrous  years,  high  enterprise  accom- 
plished, frightful  dangers  braved,  power  unsparingly 
exercised,  suffering  unshrinkingly  borne — of  that  fixed 
look,  so  full  of  severity,  of  mournful  anxiety,  of  deep 
thought,  of  dauntless  resolution,  which  seems  at  once  to 
forebode  and  to  defy  a terrible  fate,  as  it  lowers  on  us 
from  the  living  canvass  of  Vandyke  ? Even  at  this  day 
the  haughty  Earl  overawes  posterity  as  he  overawed  his 
contemporaries,  and  excites  the  same  interest  when  ar- 
raigned before  the  tribunal  of  history  which  he  excited 
at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords.” 

I have  long  wished  to  identify  the  portrait  to 
which  Lord  Macaulay  referred.  In  the  National 
Exhibition  are  two  portraits  of  Strafford  by  Van- 
dyke : one  (579)  a full  length,  in  half  armour  and 
the  other  (624)  a half-length,  representing  him 
seated,  and  accompanied  by  his  secretary.  This 
latter  picture,  lent  by  Sir  H.  Mainwaring,  appears 
to  me  the  finer  of  the  two,  and  almost  worthy  of 


the  language  of  Macaulay.  But  I believe  there 
are  other  similar  portraits  in  existence,  and  it 
would  be  interesting  to  know  to  which  of  them 
the  historian  is  likely  to  have  had  access. 

A.  H.  A.  Hamilton. 

C.  E.  Walker. — This  gentleman  was  author  of 
Casivallo7i,  1829,  and  several  other  plays  one  on 
the  subject  of  Wallace.  Can  you  give  me  any  in- 
formation regarding  him?  I think  he  was  of 
Cambridge  University.  R.  Inglis. 

Weston  Eamily  (3’’'^  S.  ix.  261.)— Should  any 
of  3miu’  numerous  correspondents  be  in  a position 
to  afford  a clue  towards  tracing  the  descendants 
of  the  undermentioned  members  of  the  Weston 
family,  I should  feel  exceediugl}'-  indebted  for  the 
information : — 

1.  Edmund  Weston,  eldest  son  of  John  Weston, 
of  Lichfield,  co.  Stafford,  by  Cecilia  Neville,  sister 
of  the  Earl  of  Westmorland.  He  resided  near 
Chichester,  possessed  lands  at  Ingatestone,  in 
Essex,  and  had  grandchildren  living  in  1631. 

2.  Robert  Weston,  third  son  of  the  said  John 
and  Cecilia,  and  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  died 
in  1573.  His  son,  John  Weston,  LL.D.,  Oxon, 
married  Ann  Freeman,  and  by  her  had  a son,  John 

Weston,  M.A.,  Oxon,  who  married , daughter 

of Piers,  of  Fulham,  co.  Middlesex. 

3.  Christopher  Weston,  fifth  son  of  John  and 
Cecilia  aforesaid,  and  of  Tamworth,  co.  Stafford. 
Lie  had  sons  and  daughters  living  in  1631. 

4.  Nicholas  Weston,  living  in  1631,  son  of 
Richard  Weston,  of  Roxwell,  co.  Essex,  one  of 
the  Justices  of  Common  Pleas  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth,  by  his  third  wife,  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Thomas  Lovett,  of  Astwell,  co.  Northampton, 
and  widow  of  Anthony  Cave,  of  Chichley,  co. 
Bucks. 

5.  William  Weston,  living  in  1631,  second  son 

of  Sir  Jerome  Weston,  of  Skrynes,  Roxwell,  co. 
Essex,  by  Maria,  daughter  and  heir  of  Anthony 
Cave  aforesaid.  Miles. 


Cooper’s  Thesahrhs. — In  the  biographical  list 
of  dictionaries,  vocabularies,  &c.,  at  the  end  of 
that  exceedingly  valuable  work,  the  Promptorium 
Pai'vidorum,  edited  by  Albert  Way,  Esq.,  for  the 
Camden  Society,  I observe  that  no  mention  has 
been  made  of  a large  folio  work,  entitled  — 

“ Thesauras  Linguae  Eomanae  et  Britannicae,  tam  accu- 
rate congestus,  ut  nihil  pene  in  eo  desyderari  possit,  quod 
vel  Latine  complectatur  amplissimus  Stephani  Thesaurus, 
vel  Anglice,  toties  aucta  Eliotae  Bibliotheca : Opera  et 
Industria  Thomas  Cooperi  Magdalenensis,  etc.  Impressum 
Londini,  1578.” 

It  is  dedicated  to  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of 
Leicester,  whose  device  of  the  bear  and  ragged 
staff,  encircled  by  the  ribbon  of  the  Order  of  the 
Garter,  is  placed  on  the  title-page. 
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An  historical  and  poetical  vocabulary  of  proper 
names  is  added,  exceedingly  ample  and  useful. 
There  is  a dedication  to  Dudley  of  three  pages. 
On  the  hack  of  the  title  Cooperus  Lectori/’  who 
says : — 

“ Eliota,  Vir  clarissimus,  et  proeter  omnium,  quos  ego 
ex  Equestri  ordine  noui,  consuetudinem,  bonarum  litera- 
rum  studiis  mirifice  deditiis,  primus  hac  nostra  memoria, 
Dictionarium  Latino- Anglicum,  in  gratiam  studiosorum 
composuit.  Quod  opus  ille  vocavit  Bibliothecam  suam. 
In  cujus  labores,  postquam  ilium  mors  immatura  praari- 
puisset,  ego  pertractus  amicorum  precibus  success!,  et 
Bibliothecam  illam  pro  raea  tenui  facultate,  iterum  atque 
tertio  auctiorem  reddidi,  donee  tandem  Thesaurus  hie 
noster  in  lucem  prodiit,”  etc. 

On  the  title  is  inscribed  “ Liber  O'wenij  Lewis,” 
in  a contemporary  hand : from  him  the  volume 
apparently  passed  to  Thos,  More.”  The  last 
name  is  that  of  J.  or  G.  Payne.”  The  copy 
which  is  in  my  library  is  a remarkably  fine  one, 
and  in  every  way  perfect.  Where  can  any  satis- 
factory account  of  Thomas  Cooper  be  found  ? 

[Thomas  Cooper,  a learned  prelate,  was  successively 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  and  Winchester : ob.  April  29,  1594. 
For  some  account  of  him,  consult  Kippis’  Biog.  Bi'itannica, 
iv.  245;  Wood’s  AtJience  Oxon.  (Bliss),  i.  608;  and  an 
article  by  the  Rev.  J.  E.  B.  Mayor  on  “ English-Latin 
Lexicography,”  in  The  Journal  of  Classical  and  Sacred 
Philology,  iv.  1 — 44.  The  foundation  of  Cooper’s  Diction- 
ary was  taken  from  Sir  Thomas  Eliot’s  Dictionary,  and 
the  materials,  for  the  most  part,  from  Robert  Stephens’s 
Thesaurus,  and  Joh.  Frisius’s  Latin  and  German  Dic- 
tionary. The  publication  of  Cooper’s  Dictionary  was  re- 
tarded some  years  by  the  anxiety  of  the  Bishop’s  wife, 
who  fearing  so  much  study  might  prejudice  his  health, 
one  day  in  his  absence  entered  his  study,  and  taking  his 
papers  containing  all  his  choice  “ notes  and  queries  ” — 
the  labour  of  eight  years — most  lovingly  made  a literaiy 
holocaust,  and  consigned  them  to  the  devouring  element. 
Delighted  with  her  achievement,  on  the  return  of  the 
good  Bishop  she  apprised  him  of  the  act : his  reply  was, 
““  Woman,  thou  hast  put  me  to  eight  years'  study  more.” 
Anthony  a Wood  gives  us  a painful  account  of  the  misery 
which  the  Bishop  endured  through  the  misconduct  of  his 
wife. 

Bishop  Cooper  was  also  engaged  in  the  Martin  Mar- 
Prelate  controversy.  He  published  An  Admonition  to 
the  People  of  Etigland,  wherein  are  answered  not  only  all 
the  slanderous  Untruths  reproachfully  uttered  by  Martin, 
the  libeller,  but  also  many  other  crimes  by  somb  of  his 
brood,  objected,  generally  against  all  Bishops  and  the 
chief  of  the  Clergy,  purposely  to  deface  and  discredit  the 
present  state  of  the  Church.  London,  1589,  4to.  John 
Penry,  or  his  club  of  puritans,  replied  to  the  Bishop’s 
book  in  two  ludicrous  pamphlets,  entitled  Hay  any  Work 
for  a Cooper  ? and  3Iore  Work  for  a Cooper  ! The  latter 
was  never  completed,  for  it  was  during  the  printing 
of  it  that  Martin’s  private  press  was  seized,  together  with 
several  unfinished  pamphlets;  but  whether  the  whole 


work  exists  in  any  form  is  very  doubtful.  “ Have  you  any 
work  for  John  Cooper  ? ” appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
cries  of  London,  according  to  a print  in  that  scarce  and 
curious  volume.  Tempested s Cries  of  London,  fol.  1711.] 

James  Puckle.  — Will  any  of  your  numerous 
readers  inform  me  if  a memoir  is  extant  of  James 
Puckle,  tbe  author  of  The  Club;  and  if  so,  where 
it  is  to  be  found  ? The  earliest  edition  I have  in 
my  possession  is  that  of  1817.  G.  P. 

Cheadle,  Cheshire. 

[ In  spite  of  the  popularity,  for  more  than  a century,  of 
that  excellent  work,  The  Club,  the  personal  history  of 
James  Puckle  has  baffled  the  researches  of  our  literary 
antiquaries.  The  editor  of  the  beautiful  edition  of  1817, 
printed  by  John  Johnson,  and  illustrated  by  Thurston, 
informs  us  that  “ it  was  intended  to  attach  to  this  edition 
a sketch  of  the  author’s  life,  and  in  apology  for  its  omis- 
sion, the  reader  is  informed,  that  every  probable  source  of 
information  having  been  searched,  no  memoir  or  account 
can  be  obtained  that  may  be  depended  upon.” 

In  1834,  the  editor  of  the  Aldine  edition,  Mr.  Samuel 
Weller  Singer,  had  no  better  luck,  for  he  teUs  us  in  his 
Preface,  that  “ though  this  little  book  has  a name  prefixed 
to  it,  and  though  we  are  presented  with  ‘ the  lively  effigy  ’ 
of  James  Puckle  in  its  front,  it  is  still  ‘ Stat  nominis  um- 
bra ’ — but  the  shadow  of  a name.  Who  or  what  he  was 
we  scarcely  know.” 

Noble  {Biog.  Llist.  iii.  363)  informs  us  that  “ James 
Puckle  was  a notary-public  in  chambers,  and  possessed, 
at  one  time,  a great  reputation  for  integrity ; but  pro- 
bably the  love  of  scribbling  seduced  him  from  what  was 
more  proper  for  his  situation  than  becoming  a writer  out 
of  his  chambers.”  We  must  dissent  from  our  reverend  bio- 
grapher’s estimate  of  Puckle’s  authorship,  for  as  an 
economist  and  a moralist  he  has  merited  well  of  the 
public. 

Puckle’s  first  literary  production  is  entitled  England's 
Interest ; or,  a Brief  Discourse  of  the  Royal  Fisheries,  in  a 
Letter  to  a Friend.  London,  1696,  8vo.  The  copy  of  this 
work  in  the  British  Museum  contains  this  line  written 
with  rather  a tremulous  hand : “ Given  to  R.  Hook, 
Nov.  25,  1696,  by  the  author.”  His  next  work  was  Eng- 
land’s Pathway  to  W ealth  and  Honour,  in  a Dialogue  be- 
tween an  Englishman  and  a Dutchman.  Lond.  1699,  8vo. 

The  first  edition  of  The  Club  was  published  in  1711 ; 
the  second  in  1713.  To  the  edition  of  1723  is  prefixed 
the  author’s  portrait  by  J.  Cole,  after  Closterman.  That 
of  1733  is  the  same  as  the  preceding  edition  with  a dif- 
ferent title-page.  The  other  editions  are  those  of  Dub- 
lin, 12mo,  1743,  and  Lond.  8vo,  1817,  and  1834.  In 
Thorpe’s  Catalogue  of  MS.  State  Papers,  1834,  lot  46,  is 
“ An  Autograph  Letter’  of  William,  afterwards  second 
Lord  Ashburnham,  to  his  Cousin,  the  Et.  Hon.  Ed^vard 
Southwell,  dated  Ashburnham,  Aug.  4,  1703,”  in  which 
occurs  the  following  passage  : “ Daniel  Luff,  one  of  your 
Rye  neighbours  and  friends,  is  dead, and  so  is  Mr.  Puckle, 
another.”  Thorpe  then  adds,  “ This  was  the  author  of 
The  Club,  now  better  known  as  Puckle’s  Club.”  As  The 
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Club  was  not  published  till  1711,  and  again  in  1723,  with 
additions  by  the  author,  Thorpe  is  clearly  in  error.] 
Hoeses  shod  with  Felt.  — Many  years  ago  I 
read  a description  of  a tournament  held  in  a hall 
paved  with  marble,  and  the  horses  were  shod  ivith 
felt  (as  proposed  by  King  Lear)  to  prevent  their 
slipping.  My  idea  is  that  it  was  in  Guildhall 
on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Katharine  of 
Arragon  and  Arthur,  Prince  of  Wales  j and  I 
always  believed  the  circumstance  to  be  mentioned 
in  Pennant’s  Histcry  of  Lo7idon,  but  on  referring 
to  that  work  I cannot  hnd  it.  I am  quite  certain 
it  was  in  a quarto  volume.  Can  any  of  your 
readers  help  my  recollection  ? If  I am  right  in 
my  idea  of  the  date,  it  would  help  to  explain  the 
passage  in  King  Lear  alluded  to  above,  and  which 
appears  rather  to  have  puzzled  the  commentators. 

M. 

[The  delicate  stratagem  of  shoeing  a troop  of  horse  with 
felt  was  practised  about  fifty  j^ears  before  Shakspeare  was 
born,  as  we  learn  from  Lord  Herbert’s  Life  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  printed  in  Kennet’s  History  of  England,  ii.  17. 
“ And  now,”  says  the  historian,  “ having  feasted  the 
ladies  royally  for  divers  days,  he  [Henry]  departed  from 
Tournay  to  Lisle  [Oct.  13,  1513],  whither  he  was  invited 
by  the  lady  Margaret,  who  caused  there  a juste  to  be  held 
in  an  extraordinary  manner;  the  place  being  a large 
room  raised  high  from  the  ground  by  many  steps,  and 
paved  with  black  square  stones  like  marble ; while  the 
horses,  to  prevent  sliding,  were  shod  with  felt  or  flocks 
(the  Latin  words  are  feltro  sive  tomento),  after  which  the 
ladies  danced  all  night.”] 

Athol  Motto. — What  is  the  origin  and  mean- 
ing of  the  motto,  Furth  Fortune,  and  Fill  the 
Fetters  ” ? The  only  explanation  I ever  heard  was, 
that  Murray  of  Tallebarenne  used  these  words 
when  starting  in  pursuit  of  Stewart,  Earl  of  Athol, 
after  the  murder  of  James  I.  at  Perth  in  1436. 
But  this  is  obviously  incorrect,  as  the  Athol  earl- 
dom came  to  the  Murrays  a century  later,  and  by 
marriage  rather  than  sfeelzie.  W.  H.  M. 

[There  is  a traditionary  story,  that  during  the  reign  of 
one  of  the  early  Scottish  kings,  a robber  was  in  the  habit 
of  plundering  the  countr3\  One  of  the  Murrays,  ancestor 
of  the  Duke  of  Athol,  undertook  to  put  a stop  to  the  an- 
noyance, and,  as  he  was  setting  out,  the  king  is  reported 
to  have  said  to  him,  “ (Go)  forth,  (good)  fortune  (attend 
you),  and  (may  you)  fill  the  fetters  (with  your  cap- 
tive).’’] 

Skuddeshces. — I should  be  glad  of  some  in- 
formation as  to  the  geographical  position  of  Skud- 
desnoes,  a place  which  figuresin  the  daily  Weather 
Table  of  The  Times,  but  is  not  to  be  found  in  any 
geographical  dictionary.  Enotieee. 

[Skudesnoes  is  a cape  at  the  south-east  extremity  of 
the  island  of  Karmbe,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Bukke 
Fiord,  an  inlet  on  the  west  coast  of  Norway.  It  gives 
name  to  a parish  in  the  same  island  in  the  district  of 


Stavanger,  and  has  a lighthouse  erected  on  it,  which  is 
probably  the  meteorological  station  referred  to.] 

Chelsea  Bhh-Hotjse.  — Mrs.  Hand  will  feel 
obliged  if  the  Editor  of  & Q.”  will  inform  her 
when  the  Old  Chelsea  Bun-House  was  established, 
in  whose  reign,  and  into  whose  hands  the  property 
fell.  If  he  cannot  give  the  information  requested, 
please  to  state  where  it  can  be  obtained. 

Clones  Rectoiy,  co.  Monaghan,  Ireland. 

[The  Old  Chelsea  Bun-House  was  kept  in  its  best  days 
by  a person  of  the  name  of  Richard  Hands.  There  is  an 
engraving  in  the  King’s  Collection  in  the  British  Museum, 
entitled  “A  perspective  view  of  Richard  Hands’  Bun- 
house  at  Chelsey,  who  has  the  honour  to  serve  the  Royal 
Family.”  This  celebrated  Bun-House  was  taken  down  in 
1839.  It  stood  at  the  bottom  of  Jews  Row,  near  the  Com- 
passes, and  maintained  its  reputation  and  its  Queen  Anne 
appearance  till  the  last  day. — Cunningham’s  London.~\ 


BISHOP  TAYLOR’S  WORKS:  EDEN’S  EDITION. 
(3’-^'  S.  viii.  383,  430  j ix.  272.) 

If  you  can  kindly  spare  me  room  for  a few  lines, 
I will  say  what  I can  in  answer  to  the  friendly 
inquiries  of  Eikiohhach,  though  I fear  I cannot 
remember  at  this  distance  of  time  all  the  reasons 
which  led  to  the  arrangement  I adopted  of  Bishop 
Taylor’s  works. 

i think  yoiu  correspondent  will  be  satisfied  with 
most  of  the  volumes.  Touching  the  fourth  (the 
Sermons),  it  will  be  seen  that  it  would  not  have 
admitted  of  enlargement ; and  that  the  so-called 
Siqoplement  has  no  connection,  in  point  of  subject, 
with  the  series  which  forms  the  fourth  volume. 
ItTemained  to  be  packed  in  somewhere,  and  it  does 
not  strike  me  that  any  greatly  better  place  ap- 
peared for  it  than  in  the  eighth.  In  the  volumes 
which  contain  groups,  the  principle  of  grouping 
will  in  the  main,  I think,  be  apparent ; and  with 
regard  to  the  fragments  and  small  tracts,  which 
claimed  to  be  put  in  somewhere — some  of  them 
coming  to  light  when  the  work  was  far  advanced — 
I am  obliged  to  confess  that  I am  not  able  (writ- 
ing at  this  distance  of  time,  and  remote  from 
libraries  and  all  other  means  of  refreshing  my  re- 
collection) to  state  all  the  reasons  which  deter- 
mined the  arrangement. 

The  statements  in  Lowndes  I had  not  seen,  nor 
had  I then  heard  of  the  idea  that  Bishop  Taylor 
had  drawn  largely  from  St.  Francis  de  Sales. 

The  ^^12  volumes”  was  no  accident.  That 
was  the  number  originally  contemplated  by  the 
publishers,  and  the  smaller  number  was  not  de- 
cided on  till  two  volumes  (ii.  and  hi.)  had  been 
published.  The  title-pages  were  cancelled,  but 
in  a few  of  the  copies  already  purchased  I sup- 
pose the  old  (general)  title-page  had  not  been  re- 
moved. 
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The  Pseudo- Tayloriana  in  the  Bodleian  Library 
is  a little  volume^  in  which  I put  together  (if  I 
remember  rightly)  Arch.  Churton’s  pamphlet  re- 
specting the  Contemplations,  See.,  and  some  MS. 
notes  of  my  own  respecting  the  authorship  of  the 
Christian  Consolation. 

The  above  remarks  may  perhaps  hardly  satisfy 
a critic,  so  friendly  even  as  your  correspondent 
EiRiONisrACH ; but  I am  unwilling  to  attempt  a 
fuller  defence,  being  under  the  impression  that  I 
really  could  not  recall  to  mind  all  the  circum- 
stances which  guided  me  at  the  time  in  laying 
out  the  volumes,  and  perhaps  obliged  me  to  set 
the  several  pieces  as  they  now  stand. 

I must  thankfully  acknowledge  the  correction 
of  the  error  respecting  Mas  John.” 


The  above  was  written  nearly  six  months  ago, 
but  was  kept  back  that  I might  investigate  the 
readings  ‘^fanatic”  and  light,”  The  friends  to 
whom  I wrote  have  not  had  leisure  to  look  into  the 
matter  till  recently. 

1.  Most  of  the  early  editions  have  fanatic,” 

which  became  in  course  of  time  the  received  read- 
ing; but  an  edition  of  phantatick,  which 

later  printers  altered  into  “ fanatic.”  The  MS. 
very  possibly  bore  phantastick. 

2.  All  the  early  editions  have  light ; ” the 
author  may  possibly  have  written  ‘‘sight,”  and 
had  no  opportunity  (considering  the  date)  of  cor- 
recting the  error  in  a future  edition. 

Lastly,  the  “ idol  shepherd  ” (3'''^  S.  ix.  272)  is 
not  a misprint,  but  an  allusion  to  Zecli,  xi.  17.  I 
remember  my  printer  thought  it  was  an  error,  and 
had  altered  it  to  “ idle,”  but  fortunately  his  emend- 
ment  caught  my  eye,  and  I altered  it  back  again. 

C.  P.  Edei^. 


BOS  WORTH’S  “ANGLO-SAXON  DICTIONARY.” 
(S’-**  S.  ix.  321.) 

I freely  admit  the  imperfections  of  my  Diction- 
ary, published  in  1838.  I am  now  engaged  in  a 
new  edition  for  the  delegates  of  the  Oxford  press, 
and  no  labour  nor  expense  are  spared  to  make  it 
as  complete  as  possible.  The  most  friendly  aid 
is  given  by  eminent  Anglo-Saxon  scholars,  both 
at  home  and  abroad;  and  I shall  rejoice  to  have 
Mpv.  Bengham  as  an  auxiliaiy,  and  every  other 
student  and  lover  of  Anglo-Saxon.  It  is  by  fol- 
lowing the  friendly  example  of  Me.  Bingham,  in 
candidly  pointing  out  defects,  that  tlie  work  will 
be  improved.  He  alludes  to  the  indexes,  which  I 
intended  to  supply,  in  some  measure,  the  place  of 
an  English  and  Anglo-Saxon  as  well  as  of  a 
Latin  and  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary.  This  was 
stated  in  the  preface,  p.  clxxv. : — 

“ By  the  Englisli  and  Latin  Indexes,  the  Saxon  to  the 
greater  part  of  English  and  Latin  terms  may  be  found, 
the  derivation  and  the  original  meaning  of  many  English 


words  may  be  ascertained,  and  a comparison  instituted 
with  their  radical  cognates  in  the  other  Gothic  lan- 
guages.” 

Anotewas  appended  to  the  contractions,  p.  cevii.^ 
and  an  example  given  to  show  the  application  of 
the  references.  As  this  note  has  not  been  suffi- 
cient I gladly  give  further  information.  For  faci- 
lity of  reference  during  the  progress  of  the  work, 
it  was  necessary  to  make  the  indexes  from  the 
MS.  Numerals  would  have  occupied  too  much 
space  in  the  margin,  letters  were  therefore  adopted* 
The  first  complete  alphabet  of  twenty-six  letters 
was  numbered  la,  lb,  Ic,  and  so  on  to  Iz ; the 
next  alphabet  was  2a,  2b,  2c,  to  2z,  and  so  on  te 
103a,  103b,  to  103m.  These  numerals  and  letters 
were  placed  in  the  headings:  the  numerals  to 
serve  instead  of  pages,  and  the  letters  to  refer  to 
the  spaces  in  the  margins.  If  numerals  had  only 
been  used  they  would  have  run  to  an  inconvenient 
length,  to  nearly  26  times  103,  or  to  2678.  Hence 
the  adoption  of  numerals  and  letters.  Thus,  if  the 
Saxon  for  the  tongue  or  lingua  be  wanted,  look 
in  the  indexes  for  these  words,  and  after  tongue 
is  79at.  Turn  to  79a  in  the  head  line,  and  just 
below  a,  in  the  margin,  j'-qu  find  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  “the^ow^we,”  lingua,  with  the  cog- 

nate words  from  German,  Danish,  &c.  In  tho 
index,  t denotes  that  tongue  is  immediately  de- 
rived from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Tunge.  Lingua; 
signifies  not  only  the  tongue,  but  also,  as  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  in  English,  a tongue  or  language ; there- 
fore, in  the  Latin  Index,  we  find  Lingua,  30h,  31n, 
43i,  65f,  66p,  66z,  79a,  and  993.  In  the  head  line 
30i,  twelve  words  below  h in  the  margin,  is 
Gereord,  language ; in  31n  is  Gepeode ; in  43i,. 
Liden ; in  55f,  Reord ; in  66p,  Spell ; in  66z, 
Spraec,  all  these  six  words  signify  language,  speech. 
Tunge,  79a,  the  tongue,  also  a tongue  or  language ; 
99s,  LUeodisc,  a language.  The  same  space  could 
not  be  kept  between  each  marginal  letter  in  the 
printing,  as  new  words  and  examples,  as  well  as 
much  additional  matter,  had  to  be  inserted  after 
the  marginal  letters  were  written. 

J.  Boswoeth, 

Oxford. 


DR.  POLIDORI. 

(3^d  s.  ix.  345.) 

I should  wish  to  remark  upon  some  statements  in 
the  communication  of  Me.  Bates,  which  I shall 
take  simply  in  the  order  of  their  occurrence ; only 
adding  that  Dr.  Polidori  was  (or  would  have  been, 
had  he  survived)  my  uncle,  one  of  his  sisters  having, 
after  his  death,  married  my  father,  Gabriele  Ros- 
setti. The  father  of  Dr.  Polidori  was,  as  Me.  Bates 
surmises  to  be  possible,  “ C.  Polidori,  a teacher  of 
languages  in  London,  who  published,  in  1814,  A 
Neiv  Pocket  Dictionary  of  the  Italian,  French,  and 
English  Languages  f only  that  the  initial  “0.”  is 
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not  strictly  correct  j tlie  name,  in  tlie  Italian  form, 
being  “ Gaetano.”  This  Signor  Gaetano  Polidori 
had,  as  Me.  Bates  notices,  been  the  secretary  of 
Alfieri;”  he  was  also  the  author  of  several  original 
works,  in  verse  and  prose,  such  as  Novelle  Morali, 
&c.,  and  of  metrical  translations  of  all  Milton’s 
poems,  and  of  the  Pliarsalia  of  Lucan.  He  was 
born  at  Bientina,  in  Tuscany  ] came  to  settle  in 
London  soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  first  French 
Revolution  5 and  died  here  in  18-53,  at  the  great 
age  of  eighty-nine. 

The  supposition  that  Dr.  Polidori  was  bom  in 
England  is  correct.  ‘^Here”  (or,  literally  speak- 
ing, in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  then  the  sole 
medical  academy)  ^‘he  graduated  in  medicine;” 
to  which  I may  add  that  he  thus  graduated  at  the 
exceptionally  early  age  of  nineteen,  being  regarded 
at  that  time  as  showing  a remarkable  precocity 
and  development  of  talent. 

It  appears,”  says  Mr.  Bates,  that  he  actually 
committed  suicide  a few  years  afterwards  ” (i.  e., 
after  1816),  ^Ghougli  when,  where,  or  under  what 
inducing  circumstances,  I have  not  been  able  to 
discover.”  The  fact  is  that  Dr.  Polidori  died  in 
London  in  1821,  and  the  coroner’s  jury  who  in- 
vestigated the  case,  returned  a verdict  of  Died 
by  the  visitation  of  God.”  It  would  therefore  be 
very  precipitate  for  persons  who  (like  Mr.  Bates) 
know  nothing  of  the  precise  circumstances,  to 
make  point-blank  assertions  about  suicide.” 

The  four  volumes  named  by  Mr.  Bates  as  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Polidori  are  pretty  nearly  “ the 
whole  of  his  literary  productions  ” of  any  import- 
ance, but  not  quite.  The  following  should  be 
added : — 

“ Disputatio  Medica  Inangiiralis,  qusedam  de  Morbo 
Oneirodynia  dicto  complectens ; qnam  pro  gradu  Doctoris 
subjicit  Joannes  Gulielmus  Polydorus.  Edinburgi,  Ex- 
cudebac  Kobertus  Allan.  1815.” 

“ On  the  Punishment  of  Death.  By  John  William  Poli- 
dori, M.D.  1816.” 

“The  Fall  of  the  Angels;  a Sacred  Poem.  London, 
Printed  by  R.  and  A.  Taylor,  Shoe  Lane,  for  John  Warren, 
Old  Bond  Street.  1821.” 

This  last  poem  was  published  anonymously,  in 
the  year  of  the  author’s  death ; and,  after  that  event, 
re-issued  vv^ith  his  name,  by  the  same  publisher. 
As  to  the  line  — 

“ ’Tis  thus  the  goiter’d  idiot  of  the  Alps,” 

I fancy  that  it  occurs  in  one  of  the  published 
volumes,  but  am  not  able  to  say  exactly  where. 

W.  M.  Rossetti. 

165,  Albany  Street,  N.W. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  AGNEWS. 

1 (S’-d  S.  ix.  327.) 

Arglo-Scotes  is  quite  justified  in  what  he  says 
Lf  this  work,  and  I can  assure  Me.  Irving  that  he 
Tas  lost  nothing  by  not  seeing  it.  It  is  merely  a 


collection  of  what  are  termed  in  Scotland  auld 
wives’  clavers,”  backed  up  with  extracts  from  Mur- 
ray’s Literary  History  of  Galloivay,  Symson’s  De- 
scription of  Galloway,  &c.  As  an  example,  take 
the  following  extract,  unpardonable  even  in  a mere 
schoolboy : — 

“ As  the  new  Government  appeared  firmly  established 
in  Great  Britain,  the  satisfaction  in  Galloway  was  com- 
plete, and  the  pleasurable  excitement  rose  to  the  highest 
pitch  when  the  Prince  of  Orange  himself  arrived  unosten- 
tatiously at  Castle  Kennedy,  his  fleet  at  the  same  time 
entering  Lochryan.  Here,  as  the  swarm  of  transports, 
convoyed  by  great  men-of-war,  furled  sail  and  rode  quietly 
at  their  anchors  on  the  calm  basin,  the  spectators  were 
irresistibly  reminded  of  a large  flock  of  ducks  with  a few 
wild  swans  swimming  here  and  there  among  them. 
William  was  now  mustering  his  forces  for  the  decisive 
campaign  in  Ireland.  No  sovereign  had  thus  appeared  in 
the  Rhinns  with  the  pomp  and  circumstances  of  war,  since 
the  days  when  Robert  Bruce  had  left  his  castle  of  Loch- 
naw  to  assist  his  brother  Edward  at  Carrickfergus.”  * 

I need  hardly  say  that  William,  who  then  was 
the  King  of  Scotland,  never  was  in  that  country 
at  any  period  of  his  life.  But  the  author  goes  on 
to  tell  us  that  there  was  great  sickness  in  the 
fleet  — 

“ so  that  daily  the  corpses  of  many  poor  fellows  were  car- 
ried ashore,  and  buried  hurriedly  along  the  beach.  So 
numerous  were  these  interments  that  those  living  near  the 
place  say  that  they  have  heard  from  their  forbears,  that  a 
man  might  once  have  passed  from  Stranraer  to  the  village 
of  Cairnryan,  stepping  from  grave  to  grave.” 

The  people  must  have  died  very  fast,  for  the 
writer  continues  to  tell  us,  At  the  earliest  mo- 
ment possible  the  whole  flotilla  weighed  anchor, 
and  rapidly  cleared  the  loch.” 

Now  we  have  the  authority  for  this  precious 
bit  of  family  history : — 

“ Whilst  these  pages  were  being  written,  Mr.  Nibloe,  a 
respectable  farmer  in  Kirkcolm,  died,  who  himself  had 
talked  with  his  own  great-grandmother,  and  well  remem- 
bered her  telling  him  that  she  was  ‘ lifting  faulddike  ’ in 
South  Cairn  the  very  day  that  the  fleet,  emerging  from 
Lochryan,  stood  gallantly  across  the  Channel  just  before 
the  battle  of  the  Boyne  which  this  old  dame  used  ener- 
getically to  declare  was  ‘ the  brawest  sight  she  ever 
saw.’  ” 

Further  on  we  learn  that  the  name  of  this  old 
dame  was  Maggie  MHonnell,  who,  as  a girl,  had 
seen  King  William’s  fleet  sail  out  of  Lochryan,” 
that  she  lived  to  1790,  and  the  111th  of  her 
age.”  For  she  one  day  unarmed  and  single- 
handed  attacked  an  officer  of  customs,  his  sword 
and  a brace  of  formidable  pistols  by  his  side ; ” 
threw  him  down,  and  held  him  till  she  rescued  a 
cargo  of  smuggled  goods — “ brandy,  wines,  and  to- 
bacco ” that  he  had  just  seized.  How  the  strange 
feat  was  managed  the  author  does  not  condescend 
to  explain,  leaving  it  as  great  a mystery  as  the 
tales  of  ghosts,  witches,  devils,  priest-cats,  notorious 
warlocks,  and  uncanny  shipwrights,  which  are  to 
be  found  in  this  collection  of  family  documents.” 

* Page  446. 
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In  these  the.  author  is  at  home,  hut  whenever  he 
attempts  anything  that  can  he  tested  hy  contem- 
porary history,  he  is  always  in  the  wrong.  As  an 
instance  out  of  dozens,  I may  state  one  at  p.  353, 
where  he  says  : — 

“ We  have  also  to  record  that  a weekly  post  was  first 
established  to  Ireland,  via  Portpatrick  and  Donaghadee, 
in  1662.” 

Now  the  simple  truth  is,  that  on  account  of  the 
Scottish  army  being  sent  to  endeavour  to  put 
down  the  rebellion  in  Ireland  in  1641,  a great  in-  • 
tercourse  sprung  up  all  at  once,  as  one  might  say, 
between  the  two  coimtries.  And  the  Lords  of 
the  Privy  Council  in  Scotland  were  supplicated 
to  establish  postages  betwixt  Portpatrick  and 
Edinburgh,  and  to  allow  John  M^Caig,  post- 
master in  Portpatrick  to  have  a post  bark.”  The 
supplication  was  immediately  granted  in  Septem- 
ber, 1641,  and  the  post  commenced  to  run  just 
twenty-one  years  before  the  first  post  mentioned 
in  the  History  of  the  Agneivs. 

All  the  allusions  to  Ireland  in  the  book  are  er- 
roneous, the  estates  of  the  Agnews  and  the  Adairs 
in  that  country  are  wrongly  described,  and  unjust 
assertions  are  freely  lavished  on  most  honourable 
men.  William  Pinkertois'. 


PEAGMATIC  SANCTION. 

(3’-'i  S.  ix.  278,  328-9.) 

The  most  correct  definition  appears  to  be  that  in 
Ducange’s  Gloss.  Med.  Lat.  s.  v.  Pragmatica  Sanctio 
sen  Rescriptum,  where  he  describes  it  as  an  Ordi- 
nance “ quse  adhibita  diligent!  causae  cognitione  ex 
omnium  procerum  consensu,  in  modum  sententise 
ultro  a Principe  conceditur  aut  fertur.”  In  his 
Gloss.  Grcec.  the  Ordinance  is  called  ^acriKiKhv 
TTpua-Tayfia,  imperiale  resadptum,  and  Tvpayixarevo- 
fieuoi,  curiales.  The  commentary  of  Salmasius  on 
Julius  Capitolinus  explains  it  and  the  correspond- 
ing Latin  expression,  factum  imperatorium  (cf. 
Ducange,  s.  v.)  in  such  a sense  as  is  irreconcile- 
able  with  Mr.  Btjckto^t’s  conclusion  that  itpay- 
ixaruia  signifies  things  temporal  in  opposition  to 
things  spiritual. 

“ Pragmatica  rescripta  dicebantur  qiiod  longo  tractatu 
ac  consilio  habito  solemniter  et  multa  verborum  disserta- 
tione  fonnarentur ; quidquid  euim  boc  modo  fit,  Graeci 
vocaut  TTpaypLariKov,  sic  TipayfxariKTjv  laropiav  Polybius 
nisi  fallor  appellat  quae  res  gestas  diligenter  et  copiose 
narrat.  [Cf.  Liddell  and  Scott.]  Strabo,  lib.  xiii.  Trpay- 
fxaTiKws  <piXo<To(pe7u  eodem  sensu  dixit,  cui  opponit  decreis 
\7}KveL^eiv.  rd  TTpay/xaTiKa  Graeci  simpliciter  vocant 
istiusmodi  rescripta,  Latini  facta  vocarunt  ....  facta 
ra  Si-nyrmaTiKd,  nam  rh  Sir]yr]/jLaTLKhv  koI  rb  TrpaypLariKOV 
fere  idem,  quod  pluribus  scilicet  verbis  conceptum  esset  et 
enarratum,  quales  erant  illae  constitutiones  quae  prag- 
maticae  ex  eo  dicebantur,  bine  et  facta  causarum,  &c.” 
(^Histories  Avgustev  Scripfores,  vi.  p.  259.)  , 

The^  Trpay paTiKol  tvttoi  which  occuT  in 

Justinian’s  Novellce  (see  the  Collections  from  them 


in  Justellus,  vol.  ii.  and  Ducange’s  Gloss.  Grvec.), 
relate  not  to  the  ‘‘  concordantia  sacerdotii  et  im- 
perii,” but  to  ecclesiastial  offices  and  discipline. 
Cf.  Codex,  lib.  i.  (Corpus  Juris  Civilis,  vol.  vi. 
Index,  s.  v.  Pragmatica  de  Sacrosantisi) 

“ Tbe  Christian  Emperor  (Justinian)  treats  all  mankind 
as  bis  subjects,  in  tbeir  religious  as  well  as  in  their  civil 
capacity.  The  Emperor’s  creed,  as  well  as  his  edicts,  are 
the  universal  law  of  tbe  Empire.  His  code  opens  with 
the  Imperial  Creed  on  tbe  Trinity,  and  the  Imperial 
xVnatherna  against  Nestorius,  Eutyebes,  Apollinaris.  He 
recognises  the  authority  of  the  four  great  councils.  He 
even  acknowledges  the  Supremacy  of  the  Eoman  Church, 
and  commands  all  Churches  to  be  united  Avith  her.  But 
Justinian  legislates  for  Rome  as  for  the  East.” — Mihnan. 

The  bibliography  of  ecclesiastical  treaties  known 
as  “ Pragmatic  Sanctions  ” is  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  writer’s  Catalogue  of  the 
Chetham  Tracts  for  and  against  Popery  (published 
in  or  about  the  reign  of  James  II.),  Part  ii.272 : 

“ Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  see  absolute  and 
unlimited  poAver  degenerating  into  excess  and  tyranny  ; 
and  such  Avas  the  case  Avith  the  authority  of  the  Popes. 
The  extra\'agances  of  the  despotism  of  the  Court  of  Rome 
gaA'e  rise  to  murmurs  and  dissatisfaction.  The  poAver 
Avhich  they  enjoyed  was  ne\^er  a source  of  peace  and 
tranquillity.  The  concordats  of  GermaiiA*  and  France 
[see  Pradt,  Les  Quatre  Concordxds,  3 a’oIs.  1818],  the 
pragmatic  sanctions  [S'.  Lodovici,  aPinssonio],  the  liber- 
ties of  the  Gallican  Chui-ch  as  they  Avere  called  [a^  Pithoy 
or  PiAy]  are  all  of  them  to  be  considered  as  so  many  proofs 
of  the  opposition  which  was  made  to  the  attempts  of  the 
Court  of  Rome,  and  as  so  many  bulwarks  raised  by  the 
bishops  and  the  people  Avith  the  view  of  preseiwing  to 
themselves  some  portion  of  their  primitiAm  and  indestructi- 
ble rights. 

“ The  Councils  of  Constance  and  Basle  [ Concil.  Constant. 
A.D.  1415,  ap.  Labb.  xii.  pp.  19 — 23  ; Concil.  Basil,  a.d. 
1431,  ibid.  pp.  477-8  et  619],  Avished  to  strike  at  the  Amry 
root  of  the  eAul ; that  of  Ti-ent  (Hist.  Concil.  Trident. lih. 
vii.  et  X,]  attempted  to  restore  to  the  bishops  as  much  of 
their  authority  as  the  preponderance  of  the  Coiirt  of  Rome 
would  admit.  All  these  attempts  haA^e  been  unsuccessful ; 
and  Rome,  by  the  creation  of  its  numerous  Congregations, 
has  devised  so  many  methods  of  multiplying  its  reserA^a- 
tions,  that  they  haA*e  become  so  numerous  as  scarcely  to 
leave  at  the  disposal  of  the  bishops  a shadow  of  the  autho- 
rity which  originally  formed  an  essential  part  of  the 
episcopal  character.”  Compare  the  Memoirs  of  Scipio  de’ 
Ricci,  pp.  227-31,  and  Just  Vindication  of  the  Church 
of  England  from  the  unjust  Aspersion  of  Criminal  Schism, 
AA" herein  the  Liberties  and  Privileges  of  National  Churches, 
the  Rights  of  SoA^ereign  Magistrates,  the  Tyranny, 
Extortion,  and  Schism  of  the  Roman  Court,  with  the 
GrieAmnees,  Complaints,  and  Opposition  of  all  Princes  and 
States  of  the  Roman  Communion  of  old,  and  at  this  A^ery 
day  are  manifested  to  the  View  of  the  World.  By  Arch- 
bishop Bramhall.*  First  printed  at  London  in  16*54,  8 Am. 
(Works,  Library  of  Anglo-Catholic  Theology,  Ami.  i.)  See 
especially  pp.  249,  250. 

He  supplies  extracts  from  tbe  tracts  above  re- 
ferred to,  Traictez  dez  Libert ez  de  I'Eglise  GalUcanej 
commencing  with  a treatise  of  Pitliou  or  Pithoceus 
(for  these  see  tbe  Index,  s.  v.  LibeHez.)  For  the 
Pragmatics  of  France,  see  also  Encyclopcedia  Metro- 
politana,  vol.  xi.  p.  716 ; for  those  of  Spain,  see 
The  Council  of  Trent,  &c.,  by  Michael  Geddes, 
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1714^  pp.  41 — 43.  For  fhe  history  of  ecclesias- 
tical power  during  the  Middle  Ages,  Hallam, 
chap.  vii.  For  political,  or  state  Pragmatic  Sanc- 
tions, of  which  we  are  reminded  during  the  pre- 
sent period  of  national  7roAu7rpa7|UO(rj;r7]  in  Germany, 
the  inquirer  is  referred  to  vol.  xiii.  of  Encyclo- 
pcedia  Metropolitana,  pp.  49 — 53,  60,  64,  446, 
1025,  1026.  Bibliothecae.  Chetham. 


Me.  Keeslake  (3’''^  S.  ix.  193.) — 

[We  have  much  pleasure  in  inserting  the  following 
correction  of  an  error  ; which  error,  at  all  events,  led  us 
to  do  justice  to  the  value  of  Mr.  Kerslake’s  Catalogues. 
—Ed.  “N.  & Q.”] 

I find  an  impression  prevalent  among  my  more 
distant  correspondents,  that  my  death  has  lately 
occurred.  I am  told  that  it  has  been  caused  by  a 
correspondent  of  yours  having,  when  doing  me 
the  honour  to  quote  my  catalogue,  prefixed  the 
word  “ late  ” to  my  name.  I therefore  take  the 
liberty  of  troubling  you  with  this  assurance,  that 
the  event  inferred  is  for  the  present  postponed. 

Thomas  Keeslake. 

Bristol,  May  8,  1866. 

Shakespeaee  (3’"*  S.  ix.  346.) — The  Reader  of 
Saturday  last.  May  5,  referring  to  a paragraph 
with  this  heading,  which  appeared  in  your  issue 
of  April  28,  and  forwarded  by  me  many  weeks 
ago,  charges  me  with  having  obtained  my  inform- 
ation from  its  columns  without  acknowledgment. 
Will  you  kindly  allow  me  to  state,  in  my  own 
justification  and  for  your  satisfaction,  that  I have 
not  seen  a copy  of  The  Reader  (the  current  num- 
ber excepted)  for  at  least  two  years;  and  had 
not  a friend  favoured  me  with  the  paragraph  con- 
taining this  unfounded  charge  of  plagiarism,  I 
should  probably  never  have  known  that  a notice 
of  the  two  Shakspeares  of  Nanaimo  had  appeared 
in  its  pages.  If  I had  been  aware  that  this  “ un- 
considered trifle”  had  appeared  in  any  English 
newspaper,  I should  certainly  not  have  troubled 
you  or  your  numerous  readers  with  its  repetition. 

Upper  Easton.  JameS  Pitt. 

Kodhey  Teiumphaht  (3'''^  S.  ix.  279.)— During 
the  court-martial  on  Admiral  Keppel  for  his  con- 
duct in  the  action  of  July  27,  1778,  and  for  some 
time  after,  the  excitement  was  very  great.  On 
Keppel’s  acquittal,  illumination  was  the  order  of 
the  night  in  London,  and  several  pprsons  had  their 
windows  stoned  in  because  they  were  not  lighted 
up.  The  following  extract  from  a letter  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  to  the  Admiral,  under  date 
Feb.  12,  1779,  will  give  some  idea  of  the  tumult : 

“ The  illumination  yesterday  was  universal,  I believe, 
without  the  exception  of  a single  house ; we  are  continuing 
this  night  in  the  same  manner.  Poor  Sir  Hugh’s  (Sir 
Hugh  Pallisers)  house  in  Pall  Mall  was  entirely  gutted, 
and  its  contents  burnt  in  St.  James’s  Square,  in  spite  of  a 
large  party  of  horse  and  foot  who  came  to  protect  it. 


Lord  North  and  Lord  Bute  had  their  windows  broke. 
The  Admiralty  gates  were  unhinged,  and  the  windows  of 
Lord  Sandwich  and  Lord  Lisburne  broke.  Lord  Mul- 
grave’s  house,  I am  told,  has  likewise  suffered,  as  well  as 
Captain  Hoods’.  To-night,  I hear,  Sir  Hugh  is  to  be 
burnt  in  effigy  before  your  door.” — Life  of  Lord  Keppel. 
ii.  190. 

Such  extreme  views  of  Keppel’s  conduct,  on  the 
one  side,  very  naturally  produced  views  equally 
extreme  on  the  other.  The  caricature  by  Gillray 
described  by  A.  P.  is  one  manifestation  of  this 
opposite  feeling.  Another,  which  perhaps  illus- 
trates the  picture,  was  a ‘^skit”  of  the  same  time, 
consequent  on  the  presentation  of  the  freedom  of 
the  city  to  Admiral  Lord  Rodney  in  a box  of  gold, 
to  Lord  Keppel  in  a box  of  oak.  It  runs  thus : — • 

“ Each  Admiral’s  defective  part, 

Satyric  Cits,  you’ve  told  ; 

That  cautious  Lee-shore  wanted  heart, 

And  gallant  Rodney  gold. 

“ Your  wisdom,  London’s  Council,  far 
Our  highest  pi*aise  exceeds. 

In  giving  each  illustrious  Tar 
The  very  thing  he  needs. 

“For  Rodney,  brave,  but  low  in  cash, 

You  golden  gifts  bespoke  ; 

To  Keppel,  rich,  but  not  so  rash, 

You  gave  a heart  of  oak.” 

S.  H.  M. 

Highlahdees  (J"**  S.  ix.  256.)  — It  appears  to 
me  that  Me.  Sala  has  been  mistaken  about  Queen 
Adelaide  having  been  shocked  by  a Highland 
regiment,  and  that  regiment  having  in  conse- 
quence been  ordered  to  wear  trousers.  I never 
heard  of  Highlanders  being  obliged  to  wear 
trousers  except  from  influence  of  climate  or  from 
sickness.  A notable  instance  of  this  last  occurred 
when  the  92nd  returned  from  Walcheren  : the 
regiment,  then  lying  at  Woodbridge,  Suffolk,  was 
suffering  severely  from  the  Walcheren  fever,  but 
upon  the  occasion  of  the  king’s  birthday,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Dr. , they  were  ordered  to  parade 

in  their  national  costume,  when,  strange  to  relate, 
they  mustered  nearly  their  whole  strength,  and 
from  that  day  forward  recovered  rapidly.  But  I 
am  wandering  from  my  subject.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  I might  never  have  heard  of  the  circum- 
stance, yet  I ground  my  belief  on  this,  that  such 
an  order  would  have  been  general  to  all  Highland 
regiments,  and  not  given  to  a single  corps,  which 
might  have  been  esteemed  a mark  of  disgrace,  and 
Queen  Adelaide  was  far  too  kind-hearted  and  con- 
siderate a woman  to  have  authorised  such  a thing. 
That  the  order  was  not  general  I can  safely  attest, 
having  seen  regiments  in  the  national  costume 
long  since  good  Queen  Adelaide  passed  away. 
That  the  costume  is  somewhat  objectionable  I wiU 
not  deny,  particularly  in  the  performance  of  cer- 
tain manoeuvres.  Some  years  ago  I witnessed  the 
review  of  the  93rd  Highlanders  on  the  common  at 
Halifax,  N.  S.  The  day  was  fine,  and  a large  con- 
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course  of  people,  particularly  of  ladies,  were  as- 
sembled. All  went  well  until  marching  close  up  to 
the  spectators  the  regiment  was  ordered  to  form  a 
square  as  usual  the  front  rank  went  on  one  knee, 
when  a gust  of  wind  suddenly  assailing  two  front 
faces  of  the  square  so  discomfited  the  kilts  of  these 
brave  fellows  that  there  was  a general  oh ! and 
flutter  of  parasols,  hands,  &c.,  amongst  the  spec- 
tators : the  sight  was  unseemly,  certainly.  Me. 
Sala  would  do  us  a great  favour  by  giving  the 
number  and  whereabouts  of  the  regiment. 

A.  C.  M. 

Chanteies  (3’’'^  S.  ix.  238,  289,  334.)  — To  the 
query  already  proposed  may  be  added.  How  many 
counties  have  been  supplied  with  the  history  of 
their  chantries  ? That  of  Cambridge  has  already 
been  mentioned,  ut  supra,  p.  334.  None  of  them, 
I believe,  has  hitherto  been  favoured  with  so  in- 
ventorial  a work  as — 

“ A History  of  the  Chantries  within  the  County  Pala- 
tine of  Lancaster,  being  the  Eeports  of  the  Eoyal  Com- 
missioners of  Henry  VIIL,  Edward  VI.,  and  Queen  Mary. 
Edited  hy  the  Eev.  F.  E.  Eaines,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  Printed 
for  the  Chetham  Society.  2 vols.  1862.” 

The  second  volume  of  Browne  Willis’s  History 
of  the  Mitred  Varliamentary  Ahhies  contains  An 
Account  of  the  pensions,  &c.,  payable  to  the  In- 
cumbents of  religious  houses  and  chantries,  anno 
1553,  as  the  same  were  issued  out  of  the  crown 
revenues,  from  the  receipts  of  the  abbey  lands  in 
which  is  also  exhibited  several  Lists  of  the  prin- 
cipals of  divers  monasteries,  as  far  as  they  have 
come  to  hand.  Together  with  the  names  of  those 
who  assented  to  the  king’s  supremacy,  or  the  sur- 
render of  their  convents;  with  the  number  of 
monks  that  subscribed  with  them.  Extracted  out 
of  very  valuable  collections,  and  briefly  published 
for  the  use  of  such  who  shall  have  occasion  to 
treat  at  large  of  any  county  or  particular  place. 
Subjoined  is  an  Index  of  religious  houses,  chan- 
tries, and  other  places  occurring  in  this  second 
volume.”  This  supplies  the  list  of  the  2374  chan- 
tries suppressed  by  37  Henry  VIH.  and  1 Edward 
VI.,  inquired  for  in  S.  iii.  24. 

Bieliothecae.  Chetham. 

^Cheistophee  Battiscombe  (3'''^  S.  ix.  226.)  — 
Your  correspondent  H.  E.  M.  has  certainly  erred 
in  asserting  that  the  above  gentleman  is  the  one 
alluded  to  by  the  Hev.  JohnPomfret  in  his  Poems 
upon  Several  Occasions,  as  the  individual  on  whose 
wife  the  barbarous  Kirke  practised  such  a terrible 
deceit.  Christopher  Battiscombe  was  never  mar- 
ried, as  a reference  to  the  pedigree  of  the  Battis- 
cqmbes  in  the  last  edition  of  Hutchins’s  Dorset 
will  show.  Lord  Macaulay’s  account  of  this  matter 
is  the  correct  one,  vol.  ii.  p.  227,  8vo  edition  of  the 
History  of  Dngland : — 

“It  was  believed  through  the  west  of  England  that  he 
was  engaged  to  a young  lady  of  gentle  blood,  the  sister  of 


the  sheriff,  that  she  threw  herself  at  the  feet  of  Jeffreys  to 
beg  for  mercy,  and  that  he  drove  her  from  him  with  a jest 
so  hideous  that  to  repeat  it  would  be  an  offence  against 
decency  and  humanity.” 

H.  E.  M.  will  find  in  Bent’s  Life  of  Jeff^'eys, 
published  a.b.  1689,  and  therefore  trustworthy 
evidence,  a poem  with  the  following  title : — 

“ A Poem  on  a Lady  that  came  to  my  Lord  Chief  Justice 
to  beg  Mr.  Bescombe’s  Life,  Sister  to  one  of  the  Sheriffs 
in  the  West,  which  he  denyed.” 

The  Battiscombes  are  a very  old  family  here. 
An  estate  called  Vere’sWootton,  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  this  town,  being  in  their  posses- 
sion, which  was  purchased  by  their  ancestor,  John 
Bettiscombe,  in  the  reign  of  Henrv  VI. 

C.  B. 

Petjbentiiis  (3’'^  S.  ix.  325.)  — One  or  more 
poems  of  Prudentius  are  inserted,  with  a transla- 
tion, in  a little  book  published  by  Burns  about 
1844,  intitled  Churches,  their  Structure,  Arrange- 
ment, and  Decoratioti,  by  G.  A.  Poole. 

JuxTA  Tueeim. 

Peecedexce  (3''^  S.  ix.  278,  336.) — I confess  I 
am  not  satisfied  with  S.  L.’s  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion. Because  an  Honorary  Canon  ranks  next  to 
the  Canons,  consequently  he  is  a step  in  advance  of 
a Rural  Dean.”  I am  afraid  CoxEHStrs  has  en- 
trapped S.  L.  into  a non-sequitur  by  the  modera- 
tion of  his  inquiry ; for  he  might  have  asked,  quite 
as  pertinently,  whether  a Rural  Dean  does  not  rank 
before  a Canon,  either  paid  or  honorary  ? Though 
the  origin  of  the  office  of  Rural  Dean  is  undoubt- 
edly involved  in  much  obscurity,  notwithstanding 
the  labours  of  the  learned  Mr.  Dansey,  still  there 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  from  very  early 
days  Deans-Rural  have  exercised  a real,  though 
delegated,  authority  over  the  parochial  clergy, 
corresponding  to  that  which  the  Deans-Urban 
possessed  over  the  clergy  of  their  cathedrals. 
These  presbyters  of  the  city,”  though  dignified 
by  their  local  position,  and  honoiu'ably  distin- 
guished as  the  superior  Preslyterium  or  Capituluin 
of  the  Diocese,  have,  nevertheless,  been  ever  sub- 
ordinate to  their  Dean — ecclesiastical  privates,  so 
to  speak,  and  not  officers ; with  no  more  right  to 
claim  precedence  over  a Rural  Dean  than  a private 
of  the  regular  army  over  an  officer  of  militia. 

C.  W.  Bingham. 

S.  L.  states  authoritatively  that  an  Honorary 
Canon  is  a step  in  advance  of  the  Rural  Dean. 
Will  S.  L.  kindly  give  a reference  to  any  work  of 
authority  which  upholds  his  view  ? In  my  sim- 
plicity I have  always  imagined  Honorary  Canons 
were  unknown  before  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners appropriated  the  revenues  of  the  Prebends 
in  our  cathedrals.  The  Canons  of  a cathedral 
church  were  statutable  clergy  in  all  the  cathedrals 
of  the  old  foundation,  but  I doubt  if  a single 
instance  of  an  Honorary  Canon  can  be  produced 
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as  belonging  to  such  chnrcbes.  The  Rural  Dean 
is  an  officer  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  old  as  a Canon. 
Dansey’s  Horce  BecaniccB  Bardies  may  be  consulted 
on  their  standing  and  duties  with  advantage. 

The  Oeigihal  Compiler  of  the 
Clerical  Directory.” 

Trhck  S.  ix.  323.)  — 7 rack  is  still  the 
^^traffick  by  exchange  ” of  Johnson,  and  the  truck 
systera,  illegal  though  it  be,  is  still  practically  pre- 
valent in  the  mining  districts.  Truck  in  Suffolk 
means  ^^odds  and  ends,”  ^‘miscellanea,”  ‘^rubbish.” 
A child  who  is  too  fondly  devoted  to  sweetmeats, 
is  told  not  to  eat  such  nasty  truck T And  lastly, 
the  word  has  in  the  same  county  the  signification 
‘^converse,”  “fellowship.”  A man  who  has  left 
off  courting  a girl,  says  that  he  has  “no  more 
truck  along  o’  har.”  J.  Eliot  Hodgkih. 

In  Cornwall  anything  common  or  inferior  is 
called  truckey.  H.  Fishwick. 

Chriohs  Epitaph  (3’’'^  S.  ix.  219.) — Chauncy, 
in  his  History  of  Hertfordshire,  gives  two  versions 
of  the  epitaph  of  Piers  Shonks  in  English  and 
Latin.  The  book  is  too  well  known  to  make  it 
necessary  to  repeat  them.  He  states  the  epitaph 
to  have  formerly  existed.  If  the  correspondent  of 
The  Standard  copied  it  from  the  wall,  some  lover  of 
antiquity  must  have  restored  it  since  1700.  I be- 
lieve the  church  and  chancel  have  been  subjected 
to  some  cleaning  and  decorations  within  the  last 
twenty  years.  J.  H.  L. 

Epigram  (3*‘‘^  S.  ix.  322.) — This  severe  epigram 
is  on  Mackintosh  by  Charles  Lamb.  It  occurs  in 
a letter  from  the  poet  to  Mr.  Manning,  preserved 
in  Talfourd’s  Final  Memorials  of  Charles  Lamb, 
1848,  vol.  i.  p.  132  : — 

“ I will  close  my  letter  of  simple  inquiry  with  an  epi- 
gram on  Mackintosh,  the  Vindicice  Gallick-maxi,  who  has 
got  a place  at  last — one  of  the  last  I did  for  the  Albion : 

“ Though  thou  ’rt  like  Judas,  an  apostate  black. 

In  the  resemblance  one  thing  thou  dost  lack ; 

When  he  had  gotten  his  ill-purchas’d  pelf, 

He  went  away,  and  wisely  hang’d  himself: 

This  thou  may  do  at  last,  yet  much  I doubt, 

If  thou  hast  any  bowels  to  gush  out ! ” 

I have  given  the  epigram  in  full,  as  there  are 
some  trifling  inaccuracies  in  your  correspondent’s 
version.  H.  P.  D. 

Norfolk  Poets  (3’‘‘^  S.  ix.  14,  106.) — My 
authority  for  placing  Mrs.  Barbauld  in  the  list  of 
Norfolk  Poets  is  that  painstaking  and  accurate 
antiquary,  the  late  Mr.  Ewing,  who  inserted  her 
name  in  his  published  list  of  Norfolk  Engraved 
Portraits.  The  Memoir  by  Lucy  Aikin,  to  which 
Mr.  Rix  (3’''^  S.  ix.  168)  refers,  nowhere  states 
that  she  never  resided  in  Norwich ; and  Mr.  Trivett 
Alcock,  who  was  formerly  Master  of  the  Unitarian 
School  in  Norwich,  tells  me  that,  although  he 
does  not  remember  where  she  lived,  he  used  at 


one  time  to  see  her  so  frequently  at  the  Unitarian 
Chapel,  that  he  considered  that  she  did  then  re- 
side in  Norwich. 

To  the  list  of  Minor  Norfolk  Poets  may  be 
added  the  Rev.  Valentine  Lumley  Bernard,  Rector 
of  Starton,  Norfolk,  who,  in  1800,  published  Job  ; 
a Poem,  in  four  books.  Arthur  Dalrymple. 

Norwich. 

‘^Lasciar  fare  a Marc  Ahtohio  ” (3’’'^  S.  ix. 
322.) — Permit  me,  not  indeed  to  give  Mr.  James 
Davies  “ a more  authentic  solution  ” of  his  ques- 
tion as  to  the  true  meaning  of  this  so-called 
Italian  proverb,  but  to  “hazard  a conjecture  ” for 
his  consideration.  I believe  it  to  be  nothing  more 
than  an  Italianized  version  (I  think  incorrectly 
given)  of  the  French,  “ Laissez  faire  a Don  An- 
toine;” which,  instead  of  having  any  reference  to 
the  soft  Triumvir’s  dalliance  with  Cleopatra,  or 
the  inculcation  of  the  philosophy  of  “leaving 
matters  to  take  their  chance,”  breathes  I think 
the  very  spirit  of  self-confident  audacity.  It  is  in 
this  latter  sense  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  cites  the 
adage  in  his  Waverley  (vol.  ii.  chap,  iv.)  : — 

“ Are  you  serious  in  your  purpose,  Fergus,  with  such 
inferior  forces  to  rise  against  an  established  government  ? 
It  is  mere  frenzy.” — Laissez  faire  a Don  Antoine  f xefiiQdL 
MTvor,  “ I shall  take  good  care  of  myself.” 

B.  Blundell,  F.S.A. 

An  intelligent  Italian  informs  me  that  the 
origin  and  express  meaning  of  this  sajdng  is 
obscure.  It  is  commonly  used  in  the  sense  of  — 
“ Let  him  do  as  he  likes ; ” or,  “ Let  him  alone, 
he  will  know  how  to  get  out  of  trouble,”  since  it 
is  referred  principally  to  one  who  is  in  a difficulty. 
Perhaps  it  alludes  to  the  facility  with  which  Mark 
Antony  knew  how  to  disentangle  himself  when  in 
the  meshes  of  a difficulty.  Juxta  Turrim. 

D’Ewes  (3''^  S.  ix.  295.) — In  connection  with 
this  family,  I quote  from  W alpole’s  Anecdotes  of 
Painting  (p.  248),  that  — 

“ Among  the  Harleian  MSS.,  No.  8,  art.  15,  are  the 
articles  of  agreement  between  Paul  D’Ewes,  Esq.,  and 
Jan.  Jansen,  stonecutter,  for  setting  up  a tomb  in  the 
church  of  Stowlangtoft,  dated  June  25,  1624.” 

Sir  Simonds  D’Ewes  was,  I presume,  his  suc- 
cessor. W.  P. 

If  W.  T.  T.  D.  will  kindly  send  you  the  remain- 
ing extracts  from  Stowlangtoft  Registers  relating 
to  the  D’Ewes  family  I shall  be  obliged  to  him. 

H.  B. 

Savoy  Arms  (3’"'^  S.  ix.  323.) — The  order  about 
which  Mr.  Davidson  inquires,  is  shown  by  his 
description  of  the  collar  to  be  the  order  of  the 
Annunciation.  Favyn  describes  it  thus : — 

“ The  great  collar  of  the  order  containeth  in  weight 
two  hundred  and  fiftie  crownes  of  Gold,  or  thereabout ; in 
bredth,  two  fingers  and  an  halfe  : composed  with  Eoses 
of  gold,  some  enamelled  with  Redde,  and  others  with 
White.  Among  them  are  the  Love-knots  of  Gold  without 
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enamelling,  and  all  cleched  (for  the  Eoses  are  full  and 
massie)  ; and  betweene  the  Love-knots  are  enterlaced 
the  Devise  ‘fert,’  in  olde  Rubricke  Capital  Letters, 
cleched  also  : one  enamelled  with  White,  and  the  other 
Eedde.” 

The  word  pert  ” was  first  used  by  Amadis 
the  Great  of  Savoy,  who  died  in  1323,  and  was 
buried  at  Avignon.  It  is  made  of  the  initial  let- 
ter of  each  of  these  words:  ^^Fortitudo  Ejus 
Khoduni  Tenii.it.”  He  also  first  had  the  coat  of 
the  Hospitallers  •,  which,  in  the  Sardinian  shield, 
has  come  to  be  called  the  Cross  of  Savoy.  It 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  cross  in  the  coat 
of  Sardinia,  Or,  a cross  G.  between  four  Moors’ 
heads  sable,  banded  argt.  The  following  state- 
ment from  the  great  work  of  Chassaneus,  the 
Catalogus  Glorice  Mimdi,  tells  the  story,  as  he 
quotes  it  from  a speech  of  Peter  Care,  ambassador 
to  Pope  Alexander  YI. 

“ Extincto  Rhodiorum  principe,  urbe  a Turcis  obsessa, 
rebus  Christianorum  undique  trepidantibus,  Amadeus, 
unus  SabaudiiB  Princeps,  Christiani  exercitus  imperator, 
barbarorum  impetum  non  modo  sustinuit  verum  excelso 
infractoque  animo  fudit,  fugavit,  oppressit,  urbem  Rho- 
dum,  insulam  omnem,  Christianos  cunctos  ea  obsidione 
illis  periculis  liberavit.  Hinc,  communi  Christianorum 
omnium  consensu,  summo  Rhodiorum  applausu,  Christi 
vexillo  donatus  est : decretoque  illo  actum  ut  in  mili- 
taribus  signis  crucem  albam,  crucem  Agni  Immaculati 
deferret.” 

But  this  Amadeus  was  not  the  founder  of  the 
order  of  the  Annunciation.  It  was  founded  by 
Amadis  V.,  sometimes  called  VI.,  who  died  in 
1383.  Amadis  VII.,  sometimes  called  VHI., 
Duke  of  Savoy,  and  for  some  time  pretended  Pope 
under  the  title  of  Felix  V.,  who  died  in  the  peace 
of  the  Church  a Cardinal,  made  a change  in  the 
order  founded  by  Amadis  V.  It  had  been  called 

The  Order  of  the  Love-knots.”  Amadis  VII. 
(or  VHI.)  gave  to  it  the  name  of  The  Annun- 
ciation of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary”  j and,  instead 
of  the  image  of  St.  Maurice,  fixed  to  the  collar 
the  picture  of  the  Annunciation.  The  jewel  of 
St.  Maurice  had  been  given  to  the  Order  of  the 
Love-knots  by  Amadis  V.  in  1355.  The  name, 
intention,  and  jewel,  were  changed  by  Amadis 
VII.  in  1434.  This  is  the  prince  who  gave  rise  to 
the  phrase  ^Haire  ripaille,”  from  his  pleasant  re- 
tirement at  Eipaille,  on  the  Savoy  bank  of  the 
Lake  of  Geneva,  between  Thonon  and  Evian. 

The  two  other  orders  of  Savoy,  St.  Maurice  and 
St.  Lazare,  were  united  into  one  by  Pope  Gre- 
gory XHI.,  and  are  occasionally  heard  of  in 
Europe  in  our  own  day. 

I presume  that  the  collar  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Davidson  is  the  collar  of  the  Annunciation. 

Synoble  ” can  only  be  meant  for  synople^  vert. 

D.  P. 

Stuarts  Lodge,  Malvern  Wells. 

[We  have  to  thank  D.  D.  H.,  Mr.  Seton,  and  other 
correspondents,  for  similar  Replies. — Ed.  ] 


Nursery  Bhtme  (3’'*^  S.  ix.  350.) — The  fol- 
lowing I believe  to  be  the  correct  version  of  the 
nursery  rhyme  referred  to  by  your  correspondent 
Cpl  : — 

“ I had  four  brothers  over  the  sea ; 

They  each  sent  a Christmas  present  to  me. 

The  first  sent  a cherry  without  any  stone. 

The  second  sent  a bird  without  any  bone  ; 

The  third  sent  a blanket  without  any  thread ; 

The  fourth  sent  a book  no  man  could  read. 

How  could  there  be  a cherry  without  any  stone  ? 

How  could  there  be  a bird  without  any  bone  ? 

How  could  there  be  a blanket  without  any  thread  ? 

How  could  there  be  a book  no  man  could  read  ? 

When  the  cherry’s  in  the  blossom  it  has  no  stone ; 

When  the  bird  is  in  the  egg  it  has  no  bone ; 

When  the  blanket’s  in  the  fleece  it  has  no  thread  ; 

When  the  book  is  in  the  press  no  man  can  read.” 

F.  G.  W. 

For  tbis  nursery  rbyme,  see  Macmillan’s  Maga- 
zine, vol.  V.  p.  248.  Walter  Wk  Sreat. 

The  White  Wole  ” (3>-‘i  S.  ix.  352.)  — The 
memorandum  observed  by  Prestoniensis  pro- 
bably has  reference  to  a sermon  preached  at  Paul’s 
Cross  on  Sunday,  Feb.  11, 1627,  by  Stephen  Deni- 
son, minister  of  Katherine  Cree  Church,  and  pub- 
lished by  George  Miller,  and  called  The  White 
Wolfe.”  On  the  back  of  the  last  page  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Header,  there  is  a.  coarsely  executed 
wood  engraving  of  the  Wolfe  in  a sheepes 
skinne.”  J.  H.  W. 

New  Festival  (3’’^  S.  ix.  350.)  — The  new 
festival  inquired  after  by  K.  P.  D.  E.  was  probably 
the  Feast  of  the  Conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary,  which  was  commanded  to  be  observed 
throughout  the  whole  church  as  a holiday  of  ob- 
ligation by  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  in  1483.  As  the 
document  alluded  to  dates  somewhere  about  the 
year  1519,  this  festival , might  well  be  spoken  of 
there  as  a new  one  lately  added  to  the  calendar. 

F.  C.  H. 

Wood  Carving  (3’‘‘‘  S.  ix.  352.) — In  the  account 
given  of  the  old  carving  on  a wood  panel,  it  is  not 
mentioned  whether  the  chest  rises  out  of  a boat  or 
ship,  as  the  ark  of  the  deluge  is  usually  repre- 
sented. If  so,  and  especially  if  both  the  arks  are 
so  carved,  we  may  conclude  that  the  patriarch  is 
holding  up  to  heaven  a model  of  the  ark  in  which 
he  was  preserved,  as  a kind  of  votive  offering  in 
thanksgiving  for  his  preservation,  and  that  the  ark 
in  the  distance  resting  upon  a rock  is  intended  for 
the  actual  ark  resting  on  the  mountains,  when  the 
deluge  had  ceased.  In  the  numerous  paintings  of 
the  ark  in  the  catacombs,  it  is  represented  as  a 
square  chest  or  box,  with  the  patriarch  standmg 
in  it.  F.  C.  H. 

Traditions  respecting  our  Blessed  Lord’s 
Passion  (3*’'^  S.  ix.  351.) — Having  never  met 
with  the  traditions  introduced  by  Segneri,  in  the 
sermon  for  Good  Friday,  respecting  the  number 
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of  thorns  in  onr  Blessed  Saviour’s  crown,  and  the 
number  of  persons  who  offered  to  act  as  his 
executioners — though  tolerably  acquainted  with 
works  where  they  would  be  likely  to  occur — I am  j 
persuaded  that  they  are  supported  by  no  creditable 
authority.  Respecting  the  well-known  tradition, 
that  our  Blessed  Saviour  was  never  seen  to  laugh, 
it  is  asked  whether  St.  John  Chrysostom  is  the 
original  authority  for  the  statement  ? It  occurs 
in  substance  in  rather  an  earlier  authority  than 
St.  Chrysostom  : for  St.  Basil  says  of  our  Saviour, 

‘‘  quantum  ex  Evangeliorum  historia  constat,  risu 
nunquam  usus  est  ” (St.  Basil,  Heff.  fusius.  tract.  \ 
XVII).  I believe  that  St.  Chrysostom  only  says,  in  j 
one  of  his  Homilies  on  St.  Matthew,  that  it  is  not  j 
recorded  of  St.  Paul,  or  of  any  other  holy  person  in 
the  Scriptures,  that  they  ever  laughed.  St.  Au- 
gustin has  been  referred  to  for  the  statement ; but 

1 have  never  found  it  in  his  works,  though  I have 
carefully  examined  the  most  likely  places,  such 
as  his  comments  on  St.  John  xi.  and  St.  Luke  ix. 
But  St.  Bernard  distinctly  says  of  our  Blessed 
Redeemer  : ‘^Flevisse  legimus,  risisse  nunquam  ” 
{Serin.  IV.  in  Adv.  Domini). 

It  is  most  probable  that  the  tradition  obtained 
its  chief  celebrity  from  the  Letter  of  Lentulus  to 
the  Emperor  Tiberius,  where  it  is  said  of  our 
Blessed  Saviour : Many  have  seen  him  weep ; 
none  remember  that  he  ever  laughed.”  This 
Letter  was  published  by  John  Albert  Fabricius  in 
his  Codex  apocryilhus  Novi  Testamenti,  t.  i.  p.  302. 
But  as  the  document  is  not  mentioned  by  any 
ancient  writer,  it  is  not  considered  of  any 
authorit}^  F.  C.  H. 

Coiisr  (3’’'^  S.  ix.  349.) — The  coin  about  which 
Me.  Escott  inquires  is  a Nuremberg  token.  These 
coins,  or  rather  medalets,  vary  in  very  extraordi- 
nary ways,  the  same  obverse  being  used  with  dif- 
ferent reverses,  and  vice  versa.  I have  in  my 
collection  a very  perfect  specimen,  the  obverse  of 
which  appears  to  be  similar  if  not  identical  with 
Me.  Escott’s.  It  has  the  horseman  surmounted 
by  the  words  pee  saxa  pee  igxes  ; and  below, 
the  date  1589.  The  reverse,  however,  appears  to 
be  different.  It  consists  of  two  fluted  pillars,  sur- 
mounted by  crowns,  and  resting  on  a bracket,  on 
which  are  the  letters  H K.  Between  the  pillars 
is  a heart-shaped  shield,  with  three  fleurs  de  lis 

2 and  1,  and  a single  pellet  in  chief.  Above  this 
is  an  open  crown,  and  above  that  again  two  fleurs 
de  lis.  The  whole  is  flanked  by  two  cornucopias, 
from  each  of  which  spring  two  large  laurel 
branches,  that  on  the  left  terminating  in  a single, 
that  on  the  right  in  a double,  leaflet.  The  legend 
is  PIETATE  . ET  . JVSTITIA. 

Geoege  Veee  Ieving. 

Chgechyaed’s  Woethixes  oe  Wales  ” (3’'^ 
S.  ix.  298.)  — In  addition  to  your  editorial  answer 


to  Lancasteiexsis,  in  reference  to  Churchyard’s 
Worthines  of  Wales,  1587,  I beg  to  state  there  is 
a perfect  copy  of  this  edition  in  this  library,  and 
there  is  another  in  the  possession  of  my  friend,  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Corser.  The  former  is  bound  in  a 
volume  of  which  I gave  some  account  in  N.&Q .’  ’ 
S.  i.  38,  consisting  of  other  works  of  equal 
and  even  greater  rarity,  viz.,  John  Iley wood’s 
Proverbs  and  Bpigrams,  1566  j Andrew  Borde’s 
Poke  of  the  Introduction  of  Knowledge,  1543 ; The 
Choise  of  Change,  by  S.  R.,  Student  in  the  Univer- 
sitie  of  Cambridge  ; The  Royal  Exchange,  by  Rob. 
Greene,  1590.  Of  Churchyard’s  numerous  publi- 
cations it  may  perhaps  be  thought  that  they  are 
ttoAu  TrAeioves  ^ ^^Xrioves,  otherwise  I would  pro- 
pose to  furnish  a bibliographical  account  as  sup- 
plied by  Nichols,  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  Mr.  Payne 
Collier,  &c.  Bibliothecae.  Chetham. 

The  White  Haet  (3’’'*  S.  ix.  293.) — I have 
not  seen  the  story  of  the  White  Hart  Albert  and 
Sir  Halliday  Wagstaffe  mentioned  by  E.  K.  The 
names  of  the  hunter  and  the  stag  show  the  affair 
to  be  a clumsy  canard  of  modern  date.  Its  con- 
coctors  must  have  had  in  view  the  well-known 
incident  narrated  by  Camden  of  the  white  hart 
hunted  by  Henry  III.  in  the  Vale  of  Blackmore, 
Dorsetshire,  which  he  spared  in  consequence  of 
the  sport  it  had  given  him,  but  which  was  after- 
wards killed  by  Thomas  de  la  Lind,  a gentleman 
of  that  county,  at  a place  still  known  as  the  King 
Stag  Bridge,  Pulham.  The  offended  king  pun- 
ished De  la  Lind  and  his  companions  by  impri- 
sonment, and  a heavy  fine  on  their  lands,  long 
known  in  Exchequer  as  ‘‘White  Hart  Silver.” 

Anglo-Scottjs. 

Douglas  Family  (3*’'^  S.  ix.  297.)  — Perhaps 
Ehqhieee  may  mean  the  Hon.  Elizabeth  Douglas, 
widow  of  the  last  Lord  Montagu,  and  only  daugh- 
ter of  Archibald  Stewart,  alias  Douglas,  the  suc- 
cessful claimant  in  the  Douglas  cause,  who  was 
created  a British  peer  as  Baron  Douglas  of  Dou- 
glas about  the  end  of  last  century.  His  three 
sons  successively  came  to  the  title,  and  on  the 
death  of  James,  the  last  of  them,  in  1857,  his  sister. 
Lady  Montagu,  took  the  estates,  which  now  be- 
long to  her  daughter,  the  Countess  of  Home,  the 
title  being  extinct. 

The  old  Earldom  of  Douglas,  as  any  one  familiar 
with  Scottish  history  should  know,  became  ex- 
tinct on  the  death  of  James,  the  ninth  earl,  who 
ended  his  days  as  a monk  in  Lindores  Abbey,  Fife- 
shire,  in  1489. 

There  are  numerous  descendants  of  the  Douglas 
family.  While  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  represents 
the  male  line  of  Angus  (the  Red  Douglas),  the 
Earl  of  Morton  is  believed  to  be  the  nearest  heir 
male  of  the  stock  of  the  Black  Douglas,  though 
Lord  Torphichen  is  undoubtedly  the  heir  general 
of  that  famous  race.  Anglo-Scotus. 
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^i^cenanc0u^. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

The  Annotated  Book  of  Common  Prayer  ; being  an  His- 
torical Ritual  and  Theological  Commentary  on  the  Devo- 
tional System  of  the  Church  of  England.  Edited  by  the 
Eev.  John  Henry  Blunt,  M.A.  Part  I.  (Rivingtons.) 
This  is  another  and  valuable  contribution  to  the  his- 
tory and  illustration  of  our  beautiful  Liturgy.  Much  as 
has  been  done  in  this  direction — and  there  is  perhaps  no 
book,  with  the  exception  of  the  Holy  Bible,  which  has 
been  so  much  written  about  as  the  Prayer  Book  since  the 
Reformation — there  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Editor,  much 
left  still  unsaid  ; and  ample  room  for  one  in  which  the 
spirit  of  our  offices  should  be  illustrated  from  their  origin 
and  history,  as  well  as  from  their  existing  form  ; and  in 
which  a large  body  of  material  should  be  placed  before 
the  reader,  b^y  means  whereof  he  may  himself  trace  out 
that  history  and  interpi’et  that  spirit.  The  object,  there- 
fore, of  the  present  work  is  to  illustrate  and  explain  the 
devotional  system  of  the  Church  of  England  : first,  bj'’  a 
careful  comparison  of  the  Prayer  Book  with  the  original 
sources  from  which  it  is  derived ; secondly,  by  a critical 
examination  of  all  the  details  of  its  history ; and  lastly, 
by  a full  consideration  of  the  aspect  in  which  it  appears 
when  viewed  by  the  light  of  those  Scriptural  and  primi- 
tive principles  on  w'hich  the  theology  of  the  Church  of 
England  is  founded.  In  carrying  out  this  object,  the 
Editor  has  had  the  assistance  of  many  accomplished 
scholars  and  theologians ; and  has  thus  been  enabled  to 
produce  a volume  which,  supplementary  as  it  is  to  the 
many  important  books  upon  the  same  subject,  will  be 
received  with  satisfaction  by  those  who,  loving  their 
Prayer  Book,  desire  to  pray  with  the  understanding  as 
W'eli  as  with  the  Spirit. 

The  Works  of  William  Shakespeare.  Edited  by  William 
George  Clarke,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, &;c.,  and  William  Aldis  Wright,  M.A.,  Librarian 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Volume  VIII.  (Mac- 
millan.) 

This  new  volume  of  The  Cambridge  Shakespeare  con- 
tains unquestionably  three  of  the  finest  works  that  ever 
proceeded  from  the  pen  of  an  uninspired  writer — Hamlet, 
King  Lear,  and  Othello.  And  when  we  look  at  the  enor- 
mous mass  of  various  readings  and  conjectural  emenda- 
tions— and  these  in  Hamlet  alone  may  be  counted  by 
hundreds — which  the  editors  have  gathered  from  every 
known  source,  we  may  declare,  as  unquestionably,  that 
never  before  were  woi'ks  of  so  high  a character  more  care- 
fully and  more  elaborately  prepared  for  the  use  of  critical 
students.  One  volume  more  will  complete  this  admirable 
and  scholarlike  edition  of  Shakespeare. 

A Chronicle  of  the  Church  of  S.  Martin  in  Leicester  dur- 
ing the  Reigns  of  Henry  VllL,  Edward  VI.,  Mary,  and 
Elizrfreth  ; with  some  Account  of  its  Minor  Altars  and 
Ancient  Guilds,  compiled  from  Original  and  Contempo- 
raneous Documents.  By  Thomas  North,  Hon.  Sec., 
Leicestershire  Archasological  Society.  (Bell  & Daldy. ) 
Thanks  to  his  own  industry,  and  the  valuable  assist- 
ance of  Mr.  Clarence  Hopper,  the  Honorary  Secretary 
of  the  Leicestershire  Archaeological  Society  has  produced 
a volume  which,  while  throwing  much  light  on  the  His- 
tory of  the  Church,  to  which  it  is  more  specially  dedi- 
cated, illustrates  in  a very  interesting  manner  the  social 
and  eccle.siastical  condition  of  England  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  and  for  some  years  after.  Not  the  least  novel 
and  curious  part  of  the  volume  is  the  section  in  which 
Mr.  North  treats  of  the  Guilds,  secular  and  religious, 
which  formerly  existed  in  Leicester.  These  Guilds  are  of 


the  highest  antiquity,  but  their  history  has  never  yet  re- 
ceived the  attention  from  English  antiquaries  which  it 
deserves.  Mr.  North's  is  a valuable  contribution  towards 
such  a history. 
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Particulars  of  Price,  &c.,  of  the  folio-wing  Books  to  be  sent  direct  to 
the  gentleman  by  whom  they  are  required,  whose  name  and  address 
are  given  for  that  purpose:— 

Saint-Johm  (Hon.  J.),  Observations  on  the  Land  Kevence  op  the; 

Crown,  with  Origin  of  Land  Revenue  of  England. 

Bdacksxone  Abridged,  adapted  to  the  Present  Time,  by  S.  Warren, 
Sermon  on  James  Houbeon,  by  Bishop  Burton. 

Wordsworth’s  Lyrical  Ballads.  IstEdition. 

Shelley’s  Laon  and  Cvthna. 

Leigh  Hunt’s  Foliage;  a Poem.  Early  Edition. 

Whittaker’s  History  of  Craven. 

Way’s  Promptorium  Parvulorum.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  Camden  Society > 
Gentleman’s  Pocket  Magazine,  1820 — 23.  Any  year. 

Old  Navy  List  from  1791  to  1804,  with  Nelson’s  name. 

Ellis  (Fdmund),  an  Alphabet  of  Elegant  Grammar,  1654,  4to. 
Hoare’s  History  op  the  Hundred  of  Heytesbury. 

Cliffordiana,  12mo.  Exeter,  181 — . 

Faulkner’s  Designs  for  Organs,  1838. 

Poems  ascribed  to  Burns,  the  Ayrshire  Bard,  8vo.  Glasgow: 
Robert  Young  Cook. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  John  Camden  Hotten,  74  & 75,  Piccadillj',  W. 
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A.  S,  P.  (Dublin.)  The  communications  referred  to  Ivave  not  reached 
us. 

T.  T.  (Dalston.)  However  probable  it  may  be  that  Shakespeare 
visited  Scotland,  we  are  not  aware  of  any  direct  evidence  of  his  having 
done  so. 

A Reading  Case  for  holding  the  weekly  Nos.  of  “N.  & Q.”  is  now 
ready,  and  maybe  had  of  all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen,  price  ls.6d.; 
or,  free  by  post,  direct  from  the  publisher,  for  Is.  8<i. 

“ Notes  & Queries”  is  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 


SELLING  OFF  AFTER  FORTY  YEARS’  CONTINUANCE  IN 
BUSINESS. 

TMPOHTANT  to  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  form- 

L ing  or  adding  to  their  Libraries,  Amateurs  of  Rare  and  Curious 

Books,  Curators  of  Public  Libraries.  &c Above  50,000  Volumes  of 

Rare.  Curious,  Useful,  and  Valuable  Books  ; Splendid  Books  of  Prints; 
Picture  Galleries;  and  Illustrated  Works;  beautifully  Illuminated 
Manuscripts  on  Vellum.  &c. ; are  now  on  Sale  at  very  greatly  re- 
duced Prices  by  JOSEPH  LILLY,  17  and  18,  New  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.C. 

Recently  published,  a CLEARANCE  CATALOGUE  of  some  Rare, 
Curious,  and  Useful  Old  Books,  at  remarkably  low  prices. 

This  Curious  and  Interesting  Catalogue, consisting  of  about  120  pages, 
will  be  forwarded  on  the  receipt  of  Six  postage  stamps. 

J.  Lilly  confidently  asserts,  that  such  a favourable  opportunity  of 
purchasing  fine  and  valuable  library  books  will  not  soon  occur  again. 


For  the  Antiquary,  Schoolmaster,  and  the  Classical  Student. 

A NEW  ENGLISH  VERSION  OF  PINDAR. 

In  fcap.  4to,  beautifully  printed,  price  12s. 

TEANSLATIONS  from  PINDAR. 

By  HUGH  SEYMOUR  TREMENHEERE,  M.A., 

Late  Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford.  [Shortly. 

EDWARD  MOXON  & CO.,  Dover  Street,  W. 


Now  ready,  demy  8vo,  32  pages,  price  id.;  free  by  post,  dd. 

Representation  of  the  people  bill- 

second  READING.  SPEECH  of  the  RT.  HON.  ROBERT 
LOWE,  M.P.,  House  of  Commons,  Thursday,  April  26th,  1866.  Revised 
and  corrected. 

ROBERT  JAMES  BUSH,  32,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


Price  Is. 

BURGER’S  LENORE,  and  ORIGINAL  POEMS: 

the  former  translated  in  the  Ballad  Style,  and  into  the  Original 
Measure.  ByJ.W.  GRANT. 

MURRAY  & CO.,  Paternoster  Row. 

Copies  immediately  forwarded  by  the  Author  on  the  receipt  of  twelve 
stamps,  at  17,  Clipstone  Street,  Maryleboue,  W. 
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Heath,  Bookseller,  497,  New  Oxford  Street. — 

CATALOGUE  of  SECOND-HAND  BOOKS  in  first-rate  con- 
dition, in  all  classes  of  standard  literature,  English  History,  Biography, 
Poetry,  Divinity,  and  the  Classics.  One  stamp  required  for  postage. — 
Apply  to  W.  HEATH,  497,  Oxford  Street,  London. 

Me.  J.  POOLE’S  CATALOGUE,  No.  2,  of 

CLASSICS  and  GENERAL  LITERATURE,  Old  and  New,  is 
Now  Ready  at  39,  Bookseller’s  Row,  Strand.  Enclose  a stamp. 
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Valuable  Collection  of  Books  of  the  late  ROBERT  ARTHINGTON, 
Esq.,  of  Leeds. 

ESSES.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  & HODGE, 

Auctioneers  of  Literary  Property  and  Works  illustrative  of  the 

Fine  Arts,  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13,  Welling- 
ton Street,  Strand,  W.C.,  on  THURSDAY,  the  17th  of  May,  1806,  and 
following  Day,  at  one  o’clock  precisely,  a VALUABLE  [ PORTION 
of  the  COLLECTION  of  BOOKS  and  BOOKS  of  PRINTS  of  the 
late  ROBERT  ARTHINGTON.  Esq.,  of  Leeds.  Including  a remark- 
ably fine  set  of  the  Works  of  Sir  Robert  Strange,  most  brilliant  impres- 
sions; several  beautiful  and  extraordinary  productions  of  William 
Blake;  proof  copies  of  the  Prize  Cartoons  and  Landseer’s  Etchings; 
Collection  of  Portraits  by  Worlidge;  Holland’s  Heroologia,  with  por- 
traits by  Pass,  1620;  Jonstoni  Inscriptiones  Regum  Scotorum,  with  the  ten 
portraits,  1602;  Books  of  Emblems  and  Early  Woodcuts;  Ward’s  His- 
tory of  the  Grand  Rebellion,  3 vols.;  Thoroton’s  Nottinghamshire,  with 
the  rare  slip  of  arms;  an  extensive  series  of  the  Antiquarian  and  Topo- 
graphical Works  of  John  Cole,  of  Scarborough;  Bibliographical  Works, 
Privately  Printed  Productions,  &c.  &c.  To  which  are  added  the 
LIBRARIES  of  the  late  JOHN  WILLIMOT,  Esq.,  M.D.,  and  the 
late  Rev.  BARTON  BOUCHIER,  in  which  will  be  found  many  Valu- 
able Works  in  Natural  History,  Divinity,  and  English  Literature  in 
general;  an  Illuminated  Book  of  Hours,  and  the  Seven  Penitential 
Psalms.— Handsome  Spanish  Mahogany  Book-Case,  Sic. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior,  and  Catalogues  had;  if  in  the  country, 
on  the  receipt  of  two  stamps. 


Paper  and.  Envelopes. 

The  public  supplied  at  wholesale 

PRICES  and  CARRIAGE  PAID  to  the  Country  on  all  orders 
exceeding  20s. 

Good  Cream-laid  Note,  2s.,  3s.,  and  4s.  per  ream. 

Super  Thick  Cream  Note,  5s.  6d.  and  7s.  per  ream. 

Super  Thick  Blue  Note,  3s.  6d.,  4s,  6d.,  and  5s,  6d.  per  ream. 

Outsides  Hand-made  Foolscap,  8s.  Qd,  per  ream. 

Patent  Straw  Note,  2s,  6d.  per  ream. 

Manuscript  Paper  (letter  size),  ruled  or  plain,  4s.  6cZ.  per  ream. 
Sermon  Paper  (various  sizesl,  ruled  or  plain,  4s.,  5s.,  and  6s.  per  ream. 
Cream  or  Blue  Envelopes,  4s.  6d.,  6s.  6d.,  and  7s.  6d.  per  1000. 

The  “ Temple  ” Envelope,  new  shape,  bigh  inner  flap.  Is.  per  100. 
Polished  Steel  Crest  Dies,  engraved  by  the  first  Artists,  from  5s.; 
Monogram,  two  letters,  from  6s.  &d.  ; Ditto,  three  letters,  from  8s.  6d. ; 
Address  Dies,  from  4s.  6d.  Preliminary  Pencil  Sketch,  Is.  each. 
Colour  Stamping  (Relief),  reduced  to  Is.  per  100. 

PARTRIDGE  & COOPER, 

(Late  PARTRIDGE  & COZENS),  Manufacturing  Stationers, 

192,  Fleet  Street,  Corner  of  Chancery  Lane. 

Illustrated  Price  List  Post  Free. 

Just  published  (Gratis), 

The  great  crinoline  question  solved 

by  Her  Majesty  THE  EMPRESS  OF  THE  FRENCH,  Ladies 
should  at  once  obtain  Gratis  of  their  Draper  or  Corset  Maker,  THOM- 
SON’S new  Illustration,  showing  the  veritable  “ MODE  DE  L’lMPE- 
RATRICE.” 

SALOM’S  NEAV  opera  and  FIELD  GLASS, 

. and  THE  RECONNOITERER  GLASS,  price  lOs.  lOt?.,  sent  free.— 
This  “ Tourist’s  Favourite,”  through  extraordinary  division  of  labour, 
'distinctly  shows  small  windows  10  miles  off,  landscape  at  30  miles,  Ju- 
piter’s moons,  the  Lunar  Mountains,  &c — The  Marquis  op  Carmar- 
then: “The  Reconnoiterer  is  very  good.”— Earl  of  Bbf.adalbane  : 
“I  find  it  all  you  say,  wonderfully  powerful  for  so  very  small  a glass,”— 
Earl  op  Caithness:  “It  is  a beautiful  glass.” — Rev.  Lord  Scarsdale 
‘approves  of  it.”— Lord  Gifford,  of  Ampney  ; “Most  useful.”— Lord 
Garvagh:  “Remarkably  good,” — Sib  Dioby  Cayley,  of  Brompton: 
"“It  gives  me  complete  satisfaction, and  is  v/onderfully  good.” — Major 
Starkey,  of  Wrenbury:  “Quite  as  powerful  as  that  for  which  I gave 
51.  5s.”— Capt.  Sendey,  Royal  Small  Arms  Factory,  Enfield  Lock,“  I 
have  found  it  effective  at  1,000-yards  r an ge.”—F.  H.  Fawkes,  of  Farnley 
Hall,  Esq. : “ I never  before  met  an  article  that  so  completely  answered 
toe  recommendation  of  its  maker,  nor,  although  I have  tried  many,  a 
Glass  combining  so  much  power  for  its  size  with  so  much  clearness.” — 
The  Field : “We  have  carefully  triedit  at  an  800-yard  rifle  range  against 
all  the  Glasses  possessed  by  the  members  of  the  Corps,  and  found  it  fully 
equal  to  any  of  those  present,  although  they  had  cost  more  than  four 
timesits  price.”— iVotes  and  Queries:''^  What  intending  tourist  will  now 
start  without  such  an  indispensable  companion  to  a pleasure  trip  ? ” 
The  celebrated  ‘‘  ilYTHE  ” GLASS  shows  bullet  marks  at  1,200  yards, 
and  men  at  3.j  miles,  price  31s.  6d.  All  the  above  Glasses,  respectively 
oaring  the  registered  trademarks,  “Salom,”  “Reconnoiterer,”  and 
A “J.  T bad  direct  from,  and  by  written  application 
to,  SALOM  & CO.,  98,  Princes  Street,  EDINBURGH ; and  137,  Regent 
Street,  LONDON,  W. 

No  Agents  of  any  kind  in  London  or  elsewhere. 


riOURVOISIER  & CO.’S  COGNAC,  as  supplied 

\y  to  H.  I.  M.  Napoleon  III.  Pale  and  Brown,  63s.  ; very  Old  Pale, 
84s.  per  dozen  case. — T.  S.  WYCHE,  Importer  of  Wines  and  Spirits, 
No.  31,  Bush  Lane,  Cannon  Street,  E.C.  Cheques  crossed  Agra  and 
Masterman’s.  Post-Ofiace  orders  payable  at  Lombard  Street. 

OLD  MARSALA  WINE,  guaranteed  the  finest 

imported,  free  from  acidity  or  heat,  and  much  superior  to  low- 
priced  Sherry.  One  guinea  per  dozen.  A genuine  really  fine  old  port 

36s.  per  dozen.  Terms  cash.  Three  dozen  rail  paid W.  D.  WATSON, 

Wine  Merchant,  72  and  73,  Great  Russell  Street,  corner  of  Bloomsbury 
Square,  London,  W.C.  Established  1841 — Price  lists  post  free. 

f^  HOICE  OLD  SHERRIES. — Warranted  pure  Cadiz 

\J  Wines  as  imported  direct,  soft  and  full  flavoured.  — Pale,  Golden, 
or  Brown,  30s.,  34s.,  38s.,  44s.,  50s.,  54s.,  60s.  per  dozen.  Terms  Cash. 
Three  dozen,  railway  carriage  paid,  to  all  England  and  Wales. 

W.  D.  WATSON,  Wine  Importer,  72  and  73,  Great  Russell  Street, 
corner  of  Bloomsbury  Square,  London,  W.C. 

Established  1841.  Full  Price  Lists  post  free  on  application. 

WARD’S  PJLX.Z:  SHERRY 

At  36s.  per  Dozen,  flt  for  a Gentleman’s  Table.  Bottles  and  Cases  in- 
cluded. Terms  Cash,  prepaid.  Post-orders  payable  Piccadilly. 

Samples  sent  Free  of  Charge. 

CHARLES  WARD  and  SON, 

(Established  upwards  of  a century),  1,  Chapel  Street  West, 
MAYFAIR,  W.,  LONDON. 
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EDGES  & BUTLER,  Wine  Merchants,  &c., 

recommend  and  GUARANTEE  the  following  WINES  ;— 
SHERRY. 

Good  Dinner  Wine,  24s.,  30s.,  36s.  per  dozen  ; flne  pale,  golden,  and 
brown  Sherry,  42s.,  48s.,  61s.,  60s.;  Amontillado,  for  invalids, 60s. 

CHAMPAGNE. 

Sparkling,  36s.,  423.;  splendid  Epernay,  48s.,  60s.;  pale  and  brown 
Sillery,  66s.,  785.;  Veuve  Clicquot’s,  Perrier  and  JoQet’s,  Moet  and 
Chandon’s,  &c. 

PORT. 

For  ordinary  use,  24s.,  30s.,  36s.,  42s.;  fine  old  “Beeswing,”  48s., 
60s.:  choice  Port  of  the  famed  vintages  1847,  1840,  1834,  1820,  at  72s.  to 
120s. 

CLARET. 

Good  Bordeaux,  18s.,  20s.;  St.  Julien,  24s.,  30s.,  36s.;  La  Rose,  42s.; 
Leoville,  48s.;  Latour,54s.;  Margaux,60s.,72s.;  Lafitte,72s.,84s.,96s. 
BURGUNDY. 

Macon  and  Beaune,  30s.,  36s.,  42s.;  St.  George,  42s.;  Chambertin,  60s., 
72s.;  C6teR6tie,60s.,72s.,  84s.;  Cortoa,  Nuits,  Romance,  Clos-de-Vou- 
ge6t,&c.;  Chablis,  24s.,  30s.,  36s.,  42s.,  48s.;  Montrachet  and  St.  Per  ay; 
sparkling  Burgundy,  &c. 

Q!OC£.« 

Li  tot  Dinner  Hock,  24s. , 30s. ; Nierstein,  36s. , 42s. ; Hochheimer , 48s. ; 
60s. , 72s. ; Liebfraumilch,  60s. , 72s. ; J ohannesberger  and  Steinberger,  72s. , 
84s.  to  120s. 

MOSELLE. 

Still  Moselle, 24s., 30s.;  Zeltinger,  36s.,  42s.;  Brauneberger,48s.,  60s.; 
Muscatel,  60s,,  72s.;  Scharzberg,  72s.,  84s.;  sparkling  Moselle,  48s., 60s., 

^^Forefgn  Liqueurs  of  every  description.  On  receipt  of  a Post-office 
order,  or  reference,  any  quantity  will  be  forwarded  immediately  oy 

HEDGES  & BUTLER, 

LONDON:  155,  REGENT  STREET,  W. 

Brighton;  30,  King’s  Road. 

(Originally  established  a.d.  1667.) 

SWEET  OPOPONAX,  PIESSE  and  LUBIN’S 

new  perfume.  Thus  I wave  my  perfumed  ’kerchief,  where  un- 
rivalled odours  dwell,  now  the  subtile  essence  spreading  folds  us  like 
an  eastern  spell-  Sold  by  all  fashionable  druggists  and  perfumers. 
Price  2s.  6c( 2,  New  Bond  Street,  London. 

BURROW’S  GLASSES. 

$>;>era,  aace,  Fleia,  and  Marine, 

^13  13s.  6d.,  £6  6s.,  &c.  Catalogues  gratis, 

W.  & J.  BURROW,  MALVERN. 

London  ; ARNOLD,  72,  Baker  Street  ; WALES  & McCULLOCH, 

56,  Cheapside. 


QERMONI  CONSONA  FACTA.— JENNER  & 

O KNEWSTUB  (prior  to  enlarging  their  premises)  are  SELLING 
OFF  their  celebrated  STOCK  of  DRESSING  CASES,  rravellmg 
Bags,  cutlery,  despatch  boxes,  albums,  photographs,  envelope  cases, 
jewellery,  elegancies  in  mounted  china,  or-moulu,  gold,  siUe^nama, 
&c.  at  greatly  reduced  prices,  for  cash — JENNER  & KNEWSiUB, 
33,  St.  James’s  Street,  and  66,  Jermyn  Street. 
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AXXALS  OF  YORKSHIRE  : HENRY  SCHROEDER. 

In  1852,  a work  in  two  octavo  volumes  was 
pnblisked  at  Bradford,  in  Yorkskire,  tke  produc- 
tion of  Henry  Schroeder.  The  work  itself  is  a 
strange,  loose,  and  slipshod  collection  of  relevant 
and  irrelevant  matter,  compiled  from  many  sources, 
and  very  much  of  it  not  belonging  to  Yorkshire 
at  all.  For  instance,  there  is  a chronological  table 
occupying  above  370  pages  of  the  first  volume, 
beginning  at  the  Deluge,  and  carried  up  to  the 
year  1851,  giving  leading  events  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.  There  is  a long  history  of  the  Crystal 
Palace ; and'in  the  second  volume  are  reprinted 
three  lectures  of  the  late  Lord  Carlisle,  delivered 
at  different  literary  institutions  in  Yorkshire.  So 
far  the  work  is  an  abortion.  I should  think  that 
the  undertaking  has  been  entered  upon  with  the 
•view  of  obtaining  subscriptions  to  relieve  the  de- 
clining years  of  the  author,  and  those  who  became 
subscribers  must  have  had  that  object  before 
them,  and  did  not  expect  such  a work  from  his 
hands,  as  would  deserve  the  title.  The  Amiah  of 
Yorkshire. 

Henry  Schroeder  was  well  known  to  me  many 
years  ago,  and  with  better  opportunities,  he  might 
have  risen  to  a good  position.  The  scenes  on 
which  he  then  moved  will  present  some  features 
of  the  state  of  society  about  the  commencement 


of  the  present  century.  Henry  Schroeder  was 
born  at  Bawtry,  in  Yorkshire,  and  wrote  But- 
terworth’s  Life — a work  that  was  once  very  popu- 
lar, but  has  become  scarce,  and  in  fact  forgotten. 
He  died  on  January  18, 1853,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
six,  and  I believe  his  whole  career  was  a continued 
struggle  with  poverty.  When  I first  met  Schroe- 
der, it  would  be  about  the  year  1825.  At  the  Al- 
bion Inn,  in  Top  Close,  Leeds,  kept  at  that  time 
by  a retired  comedian  of  the  name  of  Joseph  By- 
water, an  institution  existed,  known  as  the  Social. 
Design.  It  was  a superior  kind  of  free  and  easy, 
meeting  for  the  same  purpose,  but  having  regular 
members,  who  paid  a small  weekly  contribution, 
which  was  expended  upon  a half-yearly  dinner. 
Candidates  had  to  be  ballotted,  and  were  sub- 
ject to  fines  for  non-attendance.  There  were 
attempts  to  give  the  association  a dignified  and 
even  classical  character.  One  of  its  founders,  of 
the  name  of  Moorhouse,  who  possessed  a powerful 
tenor  voice,  was  styled  the  Corinthian  Pillar,  and 
in  one  part  of  the  room  was  suspended  a rude  oil 
painting,  which  was  the  production  and  the  gift 
of  one  of  the  members,  which  showed,  amongst 
broken  temples  and  ruins,  an  erect  and  complete 
Corinthian  pillar.  Of  this  body  Henry  Schroeder 
was  the  appointed  poet  laureate — a position  with 
which  the  poet  and  the  members  were  equally 
satisfied  and  proud.  On  extraordinary  occasions, 
he  composed  songs  for  the  favourite  singers.  The 
meetings  of  this  society,  held  on  a Monday  eve- 
ning, were  generally  well  attended,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings were  conducted  with  great  order.  There 
had  been  formed  many  societies  of  a similar  kind, 
but  none,  I believe,  that  maintained  an  existence 
for  so  many  yeai’S.  The  members  were  the  smaller 
class  of  tradesmen,  who  had  resorts  of  a similar 
kind  for  other  evenings  in  the  week. 

Hemy  Schroeder  was,  I believe,  a copper-plate 
printer,  and  must  have  been,  from  the  great 
number  of  his  productions,  a man  of  great  in- 
dustry. He  was  evidently  a poor  and  struggling 
man,  and  it  was  always  understood  that  his  do- 
mestic connections  were  not  of  the  happiest  kind. 
He  possessed  a great  fund  of  information,  but  was 
reserved  to  strangers,  and  not  social  or  communica- 
tive with  any  one.  His  mind  was  independent, 
and  his  character  respected.  As  an  evidence  of 
his  industry,  I remember  that  on  the  occasion  of 
the  members  of  the  Social  Design  commemorating 
the  anniversary  of  the  birthday  of  George  Canning, 
after  Canning’s  death,  Schroeder,  on  three  annual 
occasions,  composed  for  each  of  the  leading  singers 
a song,  to  the  favourite  airs  of  other  songs  sung 
by  them,  and  these  would  average  from  twelve  to 
twenty  of  such  productions  on  each  occasion. 
There  could  not  be  much  novelty  or  merit  in  such 
a quantity  of  verse ; and  he  was  so  tenacious  of 
his  reputation  that  he  would  not  allow  any  of 
them  to  be  published.  His  qualifications  as  a poet 
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may  be  judged  by  some  pieces  which  are  still  ex- 
tant, and  which  once  enjoyed  a great  popularity. 

When  first  in  London  I arrived/’  &c. ; By 
the  side  of  the  Brig  that  stands  over  the  Eiver  ” ; 

If  you  ask  where  I come  from,  I say  the  Bell 
side.”  The  first  of  these  was  very  popular,  and 
appears  in  many  collections,  and  the  latter  song  I 
have  heard  sung  in  character  on  the  Leeds  stage, 
and  it  was  a great  favourite  amongst  amateur 
singers,  and  among  Thespians,”  as  all  theatrical 
amateurs  were  at  that  time  designated.  His  more 
serious  pieces,  one  of  which  I have  still  preserved 
in  manuscript,  have  less  merit ; but  there  is  suf- 
ficient to  indicate  a mind  capable  of  much  better 
things,  if  another  field  had  been  opened  to  him. 
At  that  time  there  were  few  opportunities  for  the 
employment  of  talents  of  this  order,  and  little  scope 
for  the  exercise  of  a poor  man’s  ambition.  His 
powers  were  diffused  and  wasted  in  finding  amuse- 
ment and  gratification  for  the  members  of  a con- 
vivial club.  There  are  persons  living,  no  doubt, 
vrho  might  be  able  to  gather  up  from  the  mass  of 
Schroeder’s  productions,  some  few  worthy  of  the 
man,  and  which  would  be  useful  in  any  future 
compilation  from  the  poets  of  Yorkshire.  T.  B. 


SIR  EDMUND  BERRY  GODFREY. 

I find  that  great  unwillingness  exists  to  re- 
linquish the  popular  error  that  the  Middlesex 
magistrate,  whose  murder  in  the  year  1678  created 
so  much  political  irritation  and  polemical  bitter- 
ness, was  named  Edmundbury.  In  the  Bev. 
Charles  Hole’s  excellent  compendium  of  A Brief 
Biographical  Dictionary,  (of  which  I am  glad  to 
welcome  a second  and  improved  edition,)  he  is 
entered  as  ‘‘  Sir  Edmundbury,  or  Edmund  Berry 
Godfrey,”  whilst,  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Special 
Exhibition  of  Portraits  at  South  Kensington, 
whither  his  portrait  has  been  brought  from  the 
Vestry-room  of  Saint  Martin’s-in-the-Fields,  his 
names  appear  in  the  usual  incorrect  guise  of 
Sir  Edmondbury. 

The  original  misapprehension  is  by  no  means 
unaccountable.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  two 
baptismal  names  were  so  very  unusual,  that  it  was 
a natural  process  to  blend  them  into  one,  par- 
ticularly when,  on  being  thus  united,  they  nearly 
resembled  the  familiar  name  of  a well-known 
town.  This,  however,  was  certainly  one  of  the 
exceedingly  rare  instances  of  two  baptismal  names. 

In  the  Cloister  of  Westminster  Abbey  there  is  a 
monument  to  a brother  (who  died  a Westminster 
scholar),  to  which  some  lines  were  added,  com- 
memorative of  the  magistrate  himself,  and  he  is 
there  designated  as 

“Edmundus  Berry  Godfrey,  equestri  dignitate  ob 
merita  sua  in  Regem  et  Patriam  ornatus.” 

But  beyond  that  adequate  authority,  I am  able 
to  relate  the  reasons  for  which  he  received  his 


names.  In  the  second  volume  of  the  Topographer 
and  Genealogist,  I edited  a Domestic  Chronicle, 
written  by  his  father,  Thomas  Godfrey,  Esq.,  of 
Lidd,  in  Kent.  The  birth  of  Sir  Edmund  is  re- 
corded at  p.  459 : — 

“ My  wife  was  delivered  of  another  son  the  23*'^  De- 
cemb.  1621  — who  was  christened  the  13*^  January,  being 
Sunday.  His  godfathers  were  my  cousin  John  Berrie, 
Esq.,  Captain  of  the  foot  company  of  the  town  of  Lidd  . . . 
his  other  godfather  was  my  faithfull  loving  friend  and 
my  neighbour  sometime  in  Grub-street,  Mr.  Edmund 

Harrison,  the  King’s  embroiderer They  named 

my  son  Edmund  Berrie,  the  one’s  name,  and  the  other’s 
Christian  name,” 

John  Gough  Nichols. 


PROCESSIONAL  LITANY  OF  THE  MONASTERY 
OF  DUNKELD,  IN  SCOTLAND. 

The  following  Litany  was  never  before  printed.  I 
have  now  in  loan,  from  the  Homan  Catholic  College 
at  Blairs,  near  Aberdeen,  seven  thick  folio  (in Latin) 
MS.  volumes  by  Prior  Brockie  of  Ratisbon,  being 
an  early  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Scotland  and 
Scotichronicon,  from  which  the  sequel  is  copied. 
Dunkeld  was  originally  a seat  of  the  Culdees 
founded  by  King  Constantine,  and  was  afterwards 
erected  into  an  Episcopal  See  by  King  David  I. 
Erom  the  frequent  incursions  of  the  Danes  and 
Norwegians,  the  ancient  muniments  of  Scotland 
perished ; but  Father  Thomson  (formerly  a monk 
of  Dunfermline,  who  also  wrote  an  Account  of  the 
Monastery  at  Culross)  preserved  the  following 
Processional  Litany  in  the  Library  of  the  Scotch 
College  of  S.  James  at  Hatisbon,  where  Father 
Brockie  found  it.  It  contains  a curious  List  of 
Scottish  Saints  not  heard  of,  for  many  generations, 
until  now : — 


Antiqufe  Litanise  in  veteri  Monasterio  Dunkeldeksi 
usitatffi,  quas  in  publicis  Processionibus  cantare  sole- 
bant  Kiledei  coihuniter  Culdei  appellati. 


Kirie  eleison. 

Kirie  eleison. 

Kirie  eleison. 

Christe  eleison. 

Christe  eleison. 

Christe  eleison. 

Pater  de  coelis  Deus 
Filius  Redemptor  Deus 
Spiritus  Sanctus  Deus  . 

Qui  es  Trinus  et  Unus  Deus 
Sancta  Maria 
Sancta  Virgo  virginum 
Sancta  Dei  Genitrix 


} 


Miserere  nohis 


^ Ora  pro  nobis. 


Nomina  Angelorum. 


Sancte  Michael  Archangele  . . } 

Sancte  Raphael  Archangele  . . j 

Sancte  Urihel  . . . . .1 

Sancte  Cherubin > 

Sancte  Seraphin j 

Omnes  Sancti  Chori  novem  ordinumi 
Coelestium  Spirituum  , . . j 


Orate  pro  nob  is. 


Ora  pro  nobis. 


Orate  pro  nobis. 
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Ora  pro  nobis. 


>■  Ora  pro  nobis. 


XoMiNA  Apostolorum  et  Evangelistarum. 
Sancte  Petre,  Princeps  Apostolorum 
Sancte  Andrea,  Patrone  noster 
S.  Paule 
S.  Jacobe 
S.  Johannes 
S.  Jacobe 
S.  Thoma 
S.  Phillipe 
S.  BartholomjEe 
S.  Mattbfee 
S.  Simone 
S.  Judas 
S.  Barnabas 
S.  Lucas 
S.  Marce 
S.  Matthias 

^^]orat.pronoiis. 

Nomina  Sanctoruji  Martyrum. 

Sancte  Stephane  . 

S.  Joseph  ab  Arimathsea 
S.  Aristobule 
S.  Albane 
S.  Amphibale 
S.  Kiliane  et  Socii  ejus 
S.  Ocolinan  . 

S.  Donnate  . 

S.  Colonach  . 

S.  Constantine  Bex 
S,  Mordouch 
S.  Armkillach 
S.  Adelanh  . 

S.  Eobanach 
S.  Blaithmach  et  Socii  ejus  Monachi] 
crudeliter  a Danis  infidelibus  inter-  ! 
fGcti  • 

S.  Hadrianach  et  omnes  Magionenses*  nobis. 

Mar  tyres  . . . . . | 

Omnes  Chori  SS.  Martyrum  . . J 

Nomina  Sanctorum  Episcopokum. 

Sancte  Victor,  Papa  Romane 
S.  Ccelestine,  Papa  Romane  . 

S.  Martine  . 

S.  Ninia 
S.  Palladie  . 

S.  Servane  . 

S.  Patricie  . 

S.  Modoch 
S.  Ferranach 
S.  Makkessoch 
S.  Makknoloch 
S.  Carnach  . 

S.  Kentivern  vere  Deo  Mungo  . . Ora  pro  nobis. 

S.  Convall 
S.  Baldred 
S.  Colmach 
S.  Comach 
S.  Kelloch 
S.  Fothaih 
S.  Cuthbercli 
S.  Edhan 
S.  Finnanch 
S.  Colman 
S.  Marnach 
S.  Moloch 
S.  Nothlan 


* S.  Adrian  and  All  Martyrs  of  the  Isle  of  May  in  the 
Firth  of  Forth,  murdered  by  the  Danes,  a.d.  873." 


S.  Maman  ..... 

S.  Rumold 

S.  Tigernach  .... 

S.  Medanach  .... 

S.  Machut 

S.  Cormach 

S.  Dagamach  .... 

Omnes  Chori  Sanctorum  Episcoporum 


Ora  pro  nobis. 


Orate  pro  nobis. 


Nomina  Sanctorum  Abbatum. 


Sancte  Antone  .... 
S.  Pachome  .... 
S.  Oronach  ..... 

S.  Columba 

S.  Benedicte  . . . 

S.  Congalle 

S.  Brandane  .... 

S.  Quirane 

S.  Dunichad  .... 

S.  Mirine 

S.  Blane 

S.  Baithene 

S.  Segene  

S.  Adamnane  .... 

S.  Cumminach  .... 

S.  Cahinninach  .... 

S.  Ethernach  .... 

S.  Erenach 

S.  Cuganaich  .... 

S.  Cuninach 

S.  Comogell 

S.  Devenacli  .... 

S.  Com 

S.  Phillane 

S.  Moach 

S.  Convallane  .... 

S.  Odomnane  ‘.  . . . 

S.  Romane 

S.  Finnane  ..... 

S.  F ursee 

S.  Fridelin 

S.  Barach 

S.  Kiernach 

S.  Ronan 

S.  Middan  ..... 

S.  Winoch 

S.  Theinan 

S.  Drustan 

Omnes  Sanctorum  Chori  Abbatum 


Ora  pro  nobis. 


Orate  pro  nobis. 


Nomina  Sanctorum  Confessorum 


ET  Monachorum. 


S.  Dovenald  Rex  . 
S.  Crathliuth  Rex 
S.  Convalle  Rex  . 
S.  David  Rex 
S.  Kinath  Rex 
S.  Constantine  Rex 
S.  Diermi 
S.  Comin 
S.  Donan 
S.  Doban 
S.  Ethbin 
S.  Fetnoch  . 

S.  Eoglodacli 
S.  Malcall  . 

S.  Suranach  . 

S.  Viganach  . 

S.  Gudloch  . 

S.  Frefonoich 
S.  Dronach  . 

S.  Molonach  . 

S.  Futtach  . 


J-  Ora  pro  nobis. 


j 

Orate  pro  nobis. 
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S.  Sumach 
S.  Guenalt 
S.  Gudal 


^ Ora  pro  nobis. 


Orate  pro  nobis, 

Omiies  Chori  Sanctorum  Confessorum  ) ^ . 7 • 

etMonachorum  . . . Orate  pro  mbts. 

XOMINA  Sanctarum  Virginum  et  Viduardm. 
Sancta  Maria  Magdalena 
S.  Martha 
S.  Brigida  Magna 
S.  Dairlugtach 
S.  Brigida  Apurnethig 
S.  Scholastica 
S.  Ursula  cum  Sociis  su 
S.  Maxentia  . 

S.  Bega 
S.  Christinach 
S.  Ebba  et  sociie  suse 
S.  Kennocha 
S.  Maara 
S.  Moduenna 
S.  S^'ra 
S.  Mancinach 
S.  Muriel 
S.  Xinoch 
S.  Keneira  . 

S.  Kentigerna 
S,  Evilla 
S.  Murichach 

Omnes  Chori  Sanctarum  Virginum  et  > ^ . 

Viduarum  . . . . Orate  pro  nobis 

Omnes  Sancti  Angeli  et  Archangeli 
Omnes  Sanctte  Virtutes 
Omnes  Sancti  Throni  . 

Omnes  Sanctie  Potestates 
Omnes  Sancta  Dominationes 
Omnes  Sancti  Principatus  . 

Omnes  Sancti  Chori  Xovem  Ordinam 

Coelestium .Intercedite  pro 

Omnes  Sancti  Patriarcha  . . . ‘ nobis. 

Omnes  Sancti  Propheta 
Omnes  Sancti  Apostoli 
Omnes  Sancti  Martyres 
Omnes  Sancti  Episcopi 
Omnes  Sancti  Abbates . 

Omnes  Sancti  Confessores  et  Monachi 

j 

Ut  per  vestras  orationes  in  vera  pani  ' 
tentia  perseveremus 

Ut  per  vestras  intercession es  vincamus 
Diabolum  et  ejus  tentationes  . 

Ut  per  vestras  intercessiones  perdu- 
camur  secure  ad  regnum  calorum 

Propitius  esto.  B.  Libera  nos  jDomine. 
Propitius  esto.  B.  Exaudi  nos  Domine. 

Propitius  esto.  B.  Farce  nobis  Domine. 

Ab  Omni  malo  .... 

Ab  Omni  mala  concupiscentia 
Ab  Omni  iuiunditia  cordis  et  corporis 
A spiritu  superbia 
A morbo  malo  .... 

Ab  insidiis  Diaboli 
Ab  hostibus  Christiana  nominis  . 

A persecutione  omnium  inimicorum 
nostrorum 
A mala  tempestate 
A fame  et  nuditate 
A coternanis  et  latronibus  . 

A lupis  et  Omni  mala  bestia . 

Ab  inundatione  aquarum 
A periculo  mortis  . 


Intercedite 

nobis. 


pro 


Libera  nos  Do- 
mine, 


Indiejudicii  .... 

Per  Adventum  Tuum  . 

Per  Nativitatem  Tuam 
Per  Circumcisionem  Tuam  . 

Per  Baptismum  Tuum  . 

Per  Passionem  Tuam  . 

Per  Missionem  Paracliti  Spiritus  . 

Peccatores 

Pater  Sancte  .... 
Pater  Sancte  . . . 

Pater  Sancte  .... 

Ut  pacem  et  concordiam  nobis  dones 
Ut  vitam  et  sanitatem  nobis  dones 
Ut  fructum  terrge  nobis  dones 
Ut  animalia  nostra  ab  omni  pestifera 
custodias  .... 

Ut  serenitatem  aeris  nobis  dones  . 

Ut  pluviam  in  tempore  nobis  dones 
Ut  nobis  perse verantiam  in  bonis  operi 
bus  dones  .... 

Ut  nobis  veram  poenitentiam  agere 
concedas  .... 

Ut  nobis  charitatem  illam,  quam  mun 
dus  dare  non  potest,  concedas 
Ut  nobis  fervorem  in  Tuo  sancto  ser- 
vitio  dones  .... 

Ut  omni  populo  Christiano  pacem  et 
unitatem  concedas . 

Ut  nos  in  vera  fide  et  religione  conserves 
Ut  Ecclesiam  Catholicam  conservare  et 
propagare  digneris 

Ut  sumo  et  universal!  Papae  Romano 


Libera  nos  Do- 
mine. 


cedas 

Ut  Episcopos,  Abbates,  Kiledeos,  et 
omnem  populum  totius  Albaniae 
conserves  et  protegas 
Ut  Regem  nostrum  Girich*  cum  exer- 
citu  suo  ab  omnibus  inimicorum 
insidiis  tuearis  et  defendas 
Ut  illis  victoriam  et  vitam  longaevam 

concedas  

Ut  omnes  congregationes  fidelium  in 
vera  fide  et  religione  conserves 
Ut  inimicos  Christianorum  de  terra 

expellas 

Ut  illos  ad  Sacrum  Baptismum  per- 

ducas  

Ut  omnibus  Christianis  misericordiam 

Tuam  dones 

Ut  omnibus  fidelibus  defun ctis  requiem 
aeternam  concedas  .... 

Ut  nobis  parcas 

Ut  nobis  miserearis  .... 

Ut  nos  exaudias 

Fili  Dei J 

Agnus  Dei,  qui  tollis  peccata  mundi. 
Miserere  nobis,  Domine. 

Agnus  Dei,  qui  tollis  peccata  mundi, 
Miserere  nobis,  Domine. 

Agnus  Dei,  qui  tollis  peccata  mundi, 

Dona  nobis  pacem. 

Christus  vincit,  Christus  regnat,  Christus  imperat. 

Christus  vincit,  Christus  regnat,  Christus  imperat. 

Christus  vincit,  Christus  regnat,  Christus  imperat. 

Christe  audi  nos.  B.  Christ e audi  nos. 

Christe  audi  nos. 

* Girich,  or  Gregory,  a.d.  873 — 893. 


Te  rogamus 
audi  nos. 
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Kyrie  eleison.  B.  Kj.’rie  eleison. 

Kyrie  eleison. 

Christe  eleison.  Py.  Cliriste  eleison. 

Christe  eleison. 

Tu  Christe  nobis  concede  gratiam  Tuam. 

Tu  Christe  nobis  dona  gaudium  et  pacem. 

Tu  Christe  nobis  concede  vitana  et  salutem. 

Amen. 

Oremus. 

Pater  noster,  etc. 

Oratio. 

Omnlpotens  et  Almifice  Deus,  Majestatem  Tuam  sup- 
pliciter  exoraraus,  ut  per  mirifica  merita  et  orationes 
Sanctorum  recensitorum,  et  per  maguificas  intercessiones 
Sanctse  Genitricis  Tuoe  Marioe,  omnium  Patriarcharum, 
Prophetarum,  Apostolorum,  Martyrum,  Episcoporum, 
Abbatum,  Confessorum,  et  Monachorum,  Virginum,  et 
Viduarum,  Tecum  in  Coelo  regnantium,  nobis  concedas 
veniam  et  indulgentiam  omnium  peccatorum,  augmen- 
tmn  gratise  Tuie  coelestis  et  efficax  auxilium  Tuum 
contra  omnes  insidias  inimicorum  nostrorum  visibilium 
et  invisibilium  quatenus  et  corda  nostra  solis  Tuis  man- 
datis  dedita,  tandem  post  hujus  mortalis  vitae  terminum, 
et  eorum  Sanctorum  speciem  et  gloriam  in  regno  Dei 
videre,  et  cum  eis  congaudere  mereamur.  Praestante 
Domino  nostro  Jesu  Christo  Eedemptore  nostro.  Cui  et 
honor  et  potestas  et  imperium,  una  cum  Patre  et  Spiritu 
Sancto,  in  saecula  saeculorum. 

Amen. 

Tlie  reader  will  inter  alia  notice,  tliat  8.  Mary 
Magdalen  is  here  invoked  and  enrolled  among 
virgins:  which  demonstrates  that,  according  to 
the  traditions  of  the  Church,  she  is  not  (as  is 
commonly  now-a-days  held)  ^^the  woman  that 
was  a sinner.”  J.  F.  S.  Gobdoe,  D.D. 


The  Wobd  ‘CAgeoose”  and  the  Name  oe 
Sheeeieli).  — A cutting  from  the  Sheffield  and 
Rotheram  Independent^  Tuesday,  April  10, 1866 : — 

“ To  THE  Editor.  — Living  in  a remote  corner  of 
Europe,  I consider  myself  fortunate  if  (in  winter)  your 
paper  reaches  me  within  three  weeks  after  publication  ; 
as,  therefore,  any  communication  from  here  must  be  ‘ a 
day  after  the  fair,’  its  insertion  or  rejection  will  be  at 
your  discretion. 

The  word  ‘ agroose’  will,  I think,  he  found  of  Scan- 
dinavian origin.  There  are  two  words  from  which  it 
may  be  derived.  The  first  is  ‘ at  grue,’  to  dread,  or  to 
shudder  at.  The  second  and  most  probable,  is  ‘ gruus,’ 
and  means  simply  gravel  or  coarse  sand.  ‘ Igruus’  means 
in  gravel,  and  all  readers  of  Shakespeare  will  remember 
how  the  prefix  ‘ a ’ is  used  for  both  on  and  in — as  ‘ a-bed,’ 
‘ a-foot,’  &c.  Taking  this  view,  it  is  quite  likely  that  the 
chronicler  used  the  word  ‘ agroose  ’ as  a technical  term  to 
signify  not  only  that  the  Caesar  had  to  bite  the  dust,  hut 
the  veiy  nature  of  the  ground  on  which  the  ceremony 
took  place. 

“ While  on  the  subject  of  words,  I cannot  help  noticing 
that  the  Danish  language  gives  a better  answer  to  the 
question,  ‘ W hat  is  the  name  Sheffield  derived  from  ? ’ 
than  the  one  given  by  histories,  directories,  and  guides. 
These  latter  tell  us  Sheffield  is  so  called  from  its  situation 
on  the  river  Sheaf,  quite  overlooking  the  greater  proba- 
bility of  the  river  being  named  after  the  to^vn  or  the 
district.  The  name  ‘ Sheffield  ’ seems  to  be  a corruption 
of  ‘ Skjev-Fjeld,’  the  first  sjdlable  pronounced  exactly 


as  it  is  written  in  the  Shevild  chap’s  annual,  and  the 
second  as  if  written  ‘ Fi-el.’ 

“ Chaucer  wrote  ‘ Shefeld,’  and  in  Danish  now  ‘ Shiev- 
field,’  is  pronounced  exactly  as  I remember  many  old 
Sheffielders  used  to  do.  The  meaning  of  ‘ Skjev-field,’  is, 
‘ Sloping  hill  or  mountain.’  Now,  whether  this  name 
was  given  to  the  district  or  to  the  town  proper,  it  was 
equally  applicable : for  among  all  the  hills  on  which  the 
town  is  built,  or  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  there  is  not 
one  to  which  this  term  cannot  be  given.  Even  on  the 
north  and  west,  where  they  ascend  into  the  rank  of 
mountains,  the  rocky  and  precipitous  faces  are  all  turned 
awaj^  from  the  town. 

“ I am.  Sir,  yours  truly, 

“ Naes,  Norway,  21st  March,  1866.  “ W.” 

H.  J. 

Lohis  XIV.:  Chevalier  dTshhstgton.  — The 
Ckevalier  dTshingtoii,  to  wlioni  this  letter  is  ad- 
dressed by  Louis  XIV.,  was  a Scotcbman,  and 
some  of  your  readers  may  be  able  to  throw  some 
light  on  his  history  and  origin : — 

“ Mens’"  le  Chler’  d’Ischington.  Les  ouuertures  et  pro- 
positions que  vous  m’auez  faictes  pour  auancer  le  report 
des  Anglois  et  des  Escossois  m’ont  fait  resoudre  d’enuoyer 
en  Escosse  le  S’’  de  Montreuil,  qui  passera  a Londres  et 
vous  rendra  celle-cy  que  je  vous  ecris  par  I’auis  de  la 
Keyne  Eegente  Madame  ma  mere  pour  vous  dire  que  je 
I’ay  charge  de  conferer  auec  vous  des  moyens  qu’il  faudra 
tenir  pour  la  continuation  de  1’ Alliance  qui  s’est  si  long- 
temps  conseruee  entre  les  couronnes  de  France  et  d’Escosse, 
pour  obtenir  d’eux  la  permission  de  faire  des  recreues  (?) 
et  pour  trouuer  quelques  bons  expedients  qui  puissent 
acquerir  la  paix  aux  deux  Eoyaumes  par  une  bonne  re- 
union des  sujects  a leur  souueraiu  auec  le  maintien  et 
conseruation  des  loix,  coustumes  et  usages  du  pais,  sur 
toutes  lesquelles  choses  vous  pourrez  ouurir  vos  sentimens 
auec  toute  confiance  au  d’  S’"  de  Montreuil  auquel  vous 
donnerez  creance  en  tout  ce  qu’il  vous  dira  de  ma  part  et 
cependant  je  prieray  Dieu  quil  vous  ayt  Mons’"  le  Chler’ 
d’Ischington  en  sa  s*®  garde.  Escrit  A Paris  le  xii® 
Juillet,  1645. 

“ Louis, 

“ De  Lomenie,  G.  S.” 

There  was  formerly  in  Fifeshire,  a family  of  the 
name  of  Dishington,  now  apparently  extinct,  who 
possessed  the  lands  of  Lochmalony.  May  the 
Chevalier  not  have  been  of  this  race  ? 

This  document  is  preserved,  in  fine  condition^ 
among  the  Balcarres  Papers  in  the  library  of  the 
Faculty  of  Advocates.  J.  M. 

Dhblih  University  Library.  — As,  some 
months  ago,  I was  wandering  through  the  stu- 
pendous Library  of  which  the  University  of  Dublin 
has  so  good  reason  to  be  proud — oppressed  by 
that  feeling  of  awe  which  the  sight  of  so  many 
books,  the  labour  of  so  many  hours,  the  essence  of 
so  many  brains,  the  sacrifice  of  so  many  lives, 
inspired  — I came  suddenly  upon  a quantity  of 
books  of  all  sizes,  ages,  and  binding  lying  in  a dis- 
orderly heap  on  the  floor. 

On  questioning  the  attendant  about  them,  he 
replied  that  they  were  duplicates,  and  would  re- 
main where  they  were  until  there  were  enough  to 
fill  a waggon,  when  they  would  be  carted  off  and 
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"burnt.  Manifesting  some  astonishment  at  this,  and 
expressing  a wish  to  buy  some  of  the  neglected 
books,  I was  told  that  their  sale  was  not  allowed, 
the  only  reason  for  which  seemed  to  be  that  their 
circulation  would  alter  the  value  of  other  copies. 
What  a frightful  offering  to  Moloch  is  this ! Is  it 
really  an  inevitable  fate  that  rare  and  beautiful 
volumes,  which  so  many  would  prize,  should  be 
consigned  to  such  an  unworthy  end?  A far 
better  plan,  it  seems  to  me,  would  be  to  transfer 
them  to  some  other  public  library,  which  had  not 
got  them.  This  would  preserve  the  books,  and 
could  not  affect  the  market  value  of  the  circulating 
copies.  K.  R.  C. 

CuKious  Epitaphs.  — As  I believe  the  follow- 
ing epitaphs  are  unpublished,  they  may  be  worth 
recording  in  & Q.”  The  first  is  from  St. 
Paul’s  churchyard  in  this  city,  and  is  rather  re- 
markable from  announcing  the  fact  of  Mr.  Taylor 
being  in  his  prime  at  seventy-nine.  And  the  other 
is  in  the  graveyard  of  our  cathedral  of  St.  Finn 
Barre : — 

“ Eepent ! repent ! ! while  you  have  time, 

Here  I lie  cut  off  in  prime, 

Tom  Taylor, 

A Sailor, 

Aged  79.” 

“ Beneath  this  churchyard  stone  is  buried 
The  body  of  a youth  uninai’ried. 

Death  caught  him  swimming  near  this  place. 

And  drowned  this,  hope  of  human  race.” 


The  Cobea-Capella  Shake  : Peeils  and 
Deliveeahces. — I see  a curious  narrative  in  The 
Times  of  April  18,  headed  the  “ Use  of  a Sunday 
Coat,”  and  still  more  interesting  as  illustrative  of 
cool  feminine  courage  and  presence  of  mind,  when 
endangered  by  a cobra-capella  snake.  Such  nar- 
ratives are  always  useful  and  interesting,  and, 
moreover,  are  sometimes  marvellously  brought  to 
mind  and  applied  in  the  hour  of  peril.  I believe 
my  own  life  to  have  been  preserved  in  consequence 
of  a mere  word  which  I had  heard  in  conversation 
about  a certain  explosive  liquid,  some  years  before 
the  moment  of  danger ; but  let  that  make  way  for 
a narrative  which  I heard  from  an  Indian  friend, 
regarding  the  above-mentioned  reptile. 

Four  Englishmen  were  playing  at  whist  in 
India.  One  of  them  quietly  and  solemnly  said : 

1 entreat  you  all  to  sit  perfectly  still.  If  one  of 
you  moves,  I am  a dead  man  instantly.”  They 
obeyed  him.  He  called  to  an  attendant  in  the 
same  quiet  tone,  Bring  a saucer  of  milk  and  put 
it  down  where  I point — a Cobra  capel  has  twisted 
round  my  leg.  The  sitters  sat  courageously  fixed. 
The  milk  was  brought ; the  snake  is  very  fond  of 
it,  and  soon  recognises  it,  if  near.  It  quietly  un- 
wound itself  from  the  whist-player’s  leg,  turned 
to  the  milk,  began  to  drink,  and  life  was  pre- 


served. Such,  at  least,  is  the  form  in  which  I 
have  heard  the  narrative.  Feahcis  Teehch. 

Islip,  Oxford. 

Weddihg-eihg.  — The  reason  for  wearing  this 
ring  on  the  fourth  finger  of  the  left  hand  is  thus 
quaintly  given  in  a manuscript  note  (of  the  latter 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century)  in  an  interleaved 
Prayer-Book  now  before  me  : — 

“ The  Ring  to  be  put  on  y®  finger  of  y®  left  hand 
because  there  is  a vein  y*  goes  from  thence  to  the  heart,  by 
w®!!  is  signifyed  y‘  y®  love  should  be  hearty,  as  some 
Ritualls  say.” 

Tho.  Noeth. 

Southfields,  Leicester. 

[See  the  article  “ Ring  Finger,”  in  the  General  Index 
to  the  First  Series  of  “ X.  & Q)” — Ed.] 


cauertcS. 

TOMB  IXSCRIPTIOXS  WANTED. 

I should  be  glad,  with  your  permission,  to  enlist 
the  assistance  of  some  of  the  many  readers  of 

N.  & Q.”  in  a special  enquiry,  which  has  not 
hitherto,  to  my  knowledge,  been  attempted. 

I have  for  some  time  been  collecting  good  tomb 
inscriptions,  both  ancient  and  modern,  in  Latin  or 
in  English. 

"Whatever  has  the  merit  of  being  to  the  point — ■ 
is  terse,  but  not  obscure — uncommon,  but  not  far- 
fetched or  affected — Christian,  but  not  violating 
Christian  modesty  or  simplicity — is  what  I seek. 

W^hatever  is  merely  literary,  sentimental,  ludi- 
crous, witty,  or  profane,  is  quite  foreign  to  my 
purpose.  Collections  of  these  inscriptions,  which 
have  usurped  the  name  of  epitaphs,  are  almost  too 
common  already. 

But  I should  highly  value  a copy  of  an  inscrip- 
tion (authenticated  by  the  name  of  the  parish  and 
the  year  of  death)  that  may  be  cited  as  a worthy 
model,  or  is  remarkable  in  any  of  the  following 
points : — 

1.  In  its  introduction  or  opening. 

2.  In  the  method  of  placing  names,  titles,  &c. 

3.  In  the  phrase  for  death. 

4.  ,,  „ cause  of  death. 

6.  ,,  „ sorrow. 

6.  In  the  mode  of  recording  age. 

7.  „ ^ „ the  year. 

8.  In  the  appropriateness  of  the  text,  or  (being 
good)  its  rare  adoption. 

9.  In  its  apposite  device  for  the  quality,  pro- 
fession, or  trade  of  the  deceased. 

10.  Entire  inscriptions,  worthy  of  imitation.  I 
cite  two : — 

%v  ^iXe?  0ebs  9vr](TKeL  ueosj 

on  a boy ; and 

“Jana  B.  Blayney,  filia  eheu  ! unica,” 

on  a girl. 

Not  having  many  books  of  reference  on  this 
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subject  within  reach,  I should  especially  value 
copies  of  tomb-inscriptions  — 

(a)  Of  the  first  Christian  centuries,  which  might 
be  available  now. 

{h)  Mediaeval  1 any  unusual  text  or  prayer  on 
the  scroll  of  a brass.  I fortunately  possess  rub- 
bings of  several  taken  in  East  Anglia,  and  inscrip- 
tions of  this  date  beyond  its  borders  would  be 
more  welcome. 

(c)  Modern;  many  of  which,  though  at  pre- 
sent rare,  and  widely  apart,  breathe  the  ancient 
spirit  of  humility,  affection,  and  reverence. 

Being  unwilling  to  make  your  crowded  columns 
a medium  of  notes  which  might  not  be  generally 
interesting,  I beg  to  invite  those  readers  who  will 
kindly  assist  a clergyman  — weary  of  our  few 
stereotyped  inscriptions  — to  communicate,  after  a 
churchyard  walk,  with  W.  H.  Sewell. 

Yaxley  Vicarage,  Suffolk. 


Bev.  Edward  Archer. — Can  any  reader  of 

N.  & Q.”  inform  the  writer  of  any  particulars 
respecting  Edward  Archer  of  Barbados,  who  was 
instituted  to  the  living  of  “ Hinton  in  England,” 
on  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  and  which  Hin- 
ton was  meant  ? The  former  is  not  to  be  found  in 
any  of  the  lists  of  the  clergy  which  I have  seen 
at  the  State  Paper  Office,  although  the  institution 
is  recorded  in  the  Patents,  &c.  B. 

Atheism  ih  Frarce.  — In  George  Herbert’s 
Jacula  Prudmtum,  published  in  1640,  occurs  the 
following  : Civil  wars  of  France  made  a million 
of  atheists,  and  thirty  thousand  witches.”  When 
was  it,  prior  to  the  Bevolution,  that  the  penchant 
for  atheism  showed  itself  in  France  so  markedly 
as  to  originate  this  saying?  And  how  did  the 
civil  wars  make  atheists  and  witches  ? 

JOHH  W.  Bohe,  B.A. 

41,  Bedford  Square. 

Boulter’s  Museum. — This  was  a collection  of 
curiosities,  formed,  near  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, at  Great  Yarmouth,  by  a Quaker,  mentioned 
as  Friend  Dan  Boulter,”  and  apparently  as  a 
dealer  in  fossils,  in  Nichols’s  illustrations,  vol.  ix. 
p.  684.  It  comprised  MSS.  of  Ives  and  Martin  of 
Palgrave,  genealogical  and  heraldic  collections  of 
Thomas  Barber  of  AYrmouth,  and  many  other 
things  relating  to  East  Anglian  worthies.  Are 
any  of  these  papers  known  to  have  found  their 
way  into  the  British  Museum,  or  to  exist  in  other 
collections?  I am  acquainted  with  what  Mr.  C. 
J.  Palmer  states  as  to  the  dispersion  of  this  col- 
lection in  his  valuable  continuation  of  Manship’s 
Ihsior]!  of  Yarmouth,  p.  103 ; but  dispersion  is 
not  quite  synonymous  with  destruction,  although 
often  very  nearly  connected  with  it.  Perhaps 
some  of  your  readers  can  direct  me  to  a marked 
catalogue  of  the  sale.  John  Bruce. 


Chaktry  ih  Bood-loet.  — The  position  of  a 
piscina  lately  discovered  in  Horningsea  church, 
near  Cambridge,  indicates  that  a chantry  formerly 
existed  in  the  rood-loft  of  that  church.  Mr.  M. 
E.  C.  Walcott  {Getit,  Mag.  1864,  ii.  216)  has  given 
a list  of  chantries  in  English  Cathedrals  from  re- 
turns made  in  the  time  of  Edward  VI.,  and  pre- 
served in  the  Public  Becord  Office.  From  this 
we  learn  that,  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  York, 
there  were  ‘AVo  chantries  at  the  altar  of  St. 
Saviour  in  the  little  rood-loft.” 

The  spot  chosen  will  not  surprise  those  who 
have  noticed  how  every  available  place,  including 
the  crypt,  where  it  exists,  has  been  occupied  by 
chantry  altars,  even  in  small  village  churches.  I 
should,  however,  be  interested  to  know  if  any 
reader  of  N.  & Q.”  has  noticed  the  selection  of 
this  loft  for  a chantry  in  any  other  small  parish 
church.  E.  S.  D. 

Christian  Year. — We  have  been  told,  in  the 
obituary  notices  of  the  lamented  John  Keble, 
that  89  editions  of  The  Christian  Year  have  been 
published  since  1827.  Has  any  work  of  any 
author  reached  so  many  editions  during  his  life- 
time, or  within  the  same  period  of  thirty-nine 
years  ? 

I suppose  it  is  impossible  to  calculate  the 
number  of  editions  that  The  Pilgrim's  Progress  has 
noio  passed  through.  Ache. 

The  Word  Club.” — A Beviewer  writes  of 
Mr.  Timbs’s  Club  Life  in  London:  — 

“ The  word  Club,  in  its  social  sense,  coincides  onlg  by 
an  accident  with  the  quite  different  word  that  means  a 
bludgeon  or  a cudgel.  The  two  words  are  of  different 
origin  ; the  social  idea  of  ‘ clubbing  ’ applied  to  the  divi- 
sion of  expense  among  several  persons — as  when  Steele 
wrote  in  the  Tatler,  ‘ We  were  resolved  to  club  for  a 
coach,’  — is  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  cleopan,  to  cleave,  or 
divide.” 

May  I ask  the  critic  what  is  the  derivation  of 
the  word  club,”  as  applied  to  a bludgeon  or 
cudgel  ? And  whether  the  two  uses  of  the  word 
do  not  spring  from  one  common  root  ? His  own 
definition  of  the  word  in  its  latter  application 
seems  most  forcibly  to  exemplify  it. 

Alexander  Andrews. 

English  Popular  Tales. — Has  any  collection 
ever  been  published  of  the  popular  and  nursery 
tales  and  stories  current  in  England  ? Those 
printed  for  the  amusement  of  children  are,  for  the 
most  part,  compilations  from  various  sources, 
translations  from  other  languages,  and  in  many 
cases  the  published  translation  seems  to  have 
caused  the  old  oral  tale  to  be  forgotten,  or,  at 
least,  to  have  caused  a change  in  the  original 
form.  I think  I remember  to  have  seen  some- 
where that  there  is  an  English  tale  of  Ashpittel, 
which  the  more  fashionable  Cinderella  has  now 
banished  from  good  society.  Where  is  it  to  be 
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found  ? What  is  the  oldest  form  of  those  genuine 
English  stories^  Jack  the  Giant  Killer^  Jack  and 
the  Bean-stalk,  and  Tom  Thumb?  I call  these 
genuine  English  stories,  because,  although  many 
of  the  incidents  are  common  to  popular  tales  in 
other  languages,  I do  not  remember  to  have  met 
with  the  tales  themselves  elsewhere.  E.  M^C. 
Guernsey. 

Hawthoeist  Hedges  and  S Lands.”  — I 
should  be  glad  to  be  referred  to  the  best  sources 
of  information  as  to  the  origin  and  progress  of  the 
enclosure  of  fields  by  hawthorn  hedges  in  Eng- 
land. Also,  to  any  information  as  to  the  antiquity 
and  motive  of  the  practice  of  laying  out  ploughed 
lands  in  ridges  ” or  ^4ands  ” of  the  shape  of  the 
letter  S reversed.  This  is  the  common  arrange- 
ment of  old  field  land,  particularly  in  many  parts 
of  the  northern  and  midland  counties.  B. 

Htmnologt. — I should  be  obliged  if  any  one 
would  give  me  an  interpretation  of  the  two  fol- 
lowing lines  in  Keble’s  beautiful  Thought  on 
the  third  Sunday  after  Easter  ” : — 

“ Like  a bright  veering  cloud, 

Grey  blossoms  twinkle  there.” 

The  locus  in  quo  being,  apparently,  beside  the 
hazel  grove.  C.  W.  Bingham. 

Itineeant  Mendicant  Cleegtmen. — A diary 
of  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  speaks  of  the 
writer  being  called  on  by  an  itinerant  mendicant 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England.”  Was  the 
man  merely  a beggar,  or  were  itinerant  clergymen 
then  recognised  ? D. 

Jaevt,  a Poetical  Qheet. — 

“ Whence  comes  it  that  a stigma  still  must  rest 
On  our  profession  ? E’en  the  chimney-sweeper, 

The  Dustman,  and  the  liveried  street-keeper. 

Hold  them  above  us  : still  are  we  addrest 
By  the  vile  name  of  Jarvy — ’tis  confest, 

But  wherefore  is  it  ? — I have  often  tried 
To  find  the  meaning  of  the  odious  name. 

But  hitherto  all  search  it  has  defied  : 

I neither  learnt  nor  why  nor  whence  it  came. 

Great  men  have  own’d  it,  and  the  peer  who  fought 
Off  Cape  St.  Vincent  with  a worthy  pride 
Bore  it  long  time ; and  I have  often  brought 
To  Hall  of  Westminster,  when  out  in  service, 

A great  king’s  counsel  of  the  name  of  JervisT 

This  sonnet  ^“^On  tbe  nickname  of  Jarvy ap- 
peared in  The  Bepository  of  Arts,  &c.,  1822, 
page  90,  as  written  by  a "Hackney  Coacbman. 
As  no  reply  appeared  to  bis  query,  can  any  of  tbe 
readers  of  N.  & Q.”  now  give  it  ? W.  P. 

Lead  and  Ieon  Coins. — Can  any  correspondent 
attribute,  or  give  me  any  information  about,  tbe 
undermentioned  lead  coin,  wbicb  was  found  with 
others  of  tbe  same  metal,  tbotigb  of  various  di- 
mensions, at  Pulicat,  north  of  Madras. 

A cast  coin  in  lead,  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
very  thin  j obverse,  a bead  in  profile  to  tbe  left. 


formed  of  a single  line  in  relief,  with  flowing  hair, 
tbe  whole  very  rudely  executed,  the  features 
similar  to  those  of  tbe  king  on  tbe  Sab  coins  of 
Surasbtra,  in  Western  India.  Tbe  reverse  is 
covered  with  unintelligible  flourishing  lines,  wbicb 
do  not  resemble  any  written  Asiatic  character  I 
am  acquainted  with.  I obtained  at  Tangiers  a 
lead  Moorish  coin,  wbicb,  however,  bears  no  re- 
semblance to  tbe  present  one ; and  I have  seen 
nothing  like  it  in  any  collection.  Where  can  I 
find  a description  of  the  iron  coins  inscribed  witb 
Arabic  letters,  having  on  tbe  obverse  two  faces  in 
profile  looking  towards  each  other,  wbicb  coins  I 
believe  are  Seljukian?  H.  C. 

Medical  Peoeession. — In  one  of  tbe  works  of 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  there  is  a passage  descriptive 
of  bis  idea  of  tbe  medical  profession.  I should  be 
exceedingly  obliged  by  its  being  quoted  at  full 
length  (for  it  is  not  a long  one).  It  is  something 
to  tbe  following  effect : Tbe  medical  profession 
is  a miserable  attendance  on  age,  misery,  queru- 
lousness, impatience,  and  ingratitude.” 

Could  I be  favoured  witb  tbe  quotation,  I 
should  be  much  obliged.  L.  M.  N. 

The  Moon.  — Assuming  that  tbe  surface  of  tbe 
moon  is  at  all  analogous  to  our  own  dry  land, 
what  cause  can  be  assigned  for  its  intense  metallic 
brightness?  Tbe  earth,  while  at  noonday  the 
sim  is  shining  on  it,  has  no  such  appearance,  when 
seen  by  us  who  are  in  close  proximity  to  its  sur- 
face. How  is  it  then  that  tbe  moon’s  disc,  at  tbe 
distance  of  240,000  miles,  opaque  and  rocky  as 
her  surface  is  known  to  be,  appears  to  us  of  such 
a silvery  lustre  ? 

I have  seen  in  a volume  on  astronomy  an  en- 
graving wbicb  represents  tbe  earth  as  it  may  be 
supposed  to  appear  to  a spectator  on  tbe  moon, 
and  a portion  of  tbe  moon’s  rocky,  mountainous, 
and  barren'  surface,  on  wbicb  the  spectator  is  sup- 
posed to  be  standing,  and  on  wbicb  tbe  earth  at 
full  is  brightly  shining,  just  as  tbe  full  moon 
shines  on  us.  Tbe  conditions  are  in  this  case  re- 
versed. Tbe  part  of  tbe  moon  wbicb  is  visible  is 
represented  as  resembling  somewhat  a terrestrial 
Alpine  region,  and  the  eartb  is  in  tbe  sky  like  a 
vast  moon.  I do  not  question  tbe  accuracy  of  this 
representation ; my  inquiry  relates  to  tbe  why  and 
tbe  wherefore  in  both  cases.  There  is  an  explana- 
tion, doubtless,  but  I have  never  seen  it  given : 
perhaps  because  tbe  reason  appears  to  tbe  initiated 
too  obvious  to  be  discussed.  It  seems  to  me, 
nevertheless,  to  be  a subject  not  unworthy  of  a 
query  -,  and  I shall  be  glad  if  any  of  your  astrono- 
mical correspondents  will  favour  me  witb  an 
answer.  J.  W.  Thomas. 

Heywood. 

Last  Execution  eoe  attempted  Muedee. — 

I shall  be  much  obliged  if  you,  or  any  of  your 
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readers,  will  inform  me  when  the  last  execution 
for  attempt  at  murder  took  place. 

A CONSTATfT  ReADEE. 

Quotation's  Wanted. — I particularly  wish  to 
know  where  the  following  lines  first  appeared  : — 

“ The  relish  for  the  calm  delight 
Of  verdant  fields  and  fountains  bright ; 

Trees  that  nod  on  sloping  hills, 

And  caves  that  echo  tinkling  rills.” 

William  Pinkeeton. 

Can  you  inform  me  who  was  the  author  of  the 
following  line  ? — 

“ You  scarce  can  see  the  grass  for  flowers.” 

It  occurs  in  Tennyson’s  poem  ‘‘  The  Two  Voices,” 
but  Gilfillan,  in  his  article  on  Tennyson  in  The  Gal- 
lery of  Literary  Portraits,  says  that  it  is  borrowed 
from  an  old  writer.”  Who  is  the  old  writer  here 
spoken  of,  and  in  which  of  his  works  is  the  line  to 
be  found  ? J.  M‘C. 

“ Be  it  sleep  or  death — lying  in  loveliness.” 

E.  R. 

“ Few  image  woes,  which  parents  only  prove, 

When  daughters  sicken  and  when  sons  expire.” 

M. 

“ I would  I were  where  Helen  lies. 

Day  and  night  on  me  she  cries.” 

C.  E.  T. 

Setedos. — Is  there  amongst  the  quaint  wood- 
uuts  which  illustrate  many  of  the  books  of  travels 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  any  representation  of 
Setebos,  who  is  mentioned  in  Magellan’s  voj^age 
us  one  of  the  deities  of  the  Patagonians  ? Any 
notices  of  this  personage  which  have  escaped  the 
notice  of  the  Shaksperian  commentators  would 
also  be  interesting.  J.  0.  Halliwell. 

Xo.  6,  St.  Mary’s  Place, 

West  Brompton,  London,  S.W. 

Pateick  Smyth,  Advocate. — In  1688,  there 
were  two  individuals  so  designated,  in  Edinburgh. 
One  of  them  married  Anna  Rutherford,  relict  of 
James  Aitkin,  Bishop  of  Galloway  ; and  the  other 
married  Lillias,  daughter  of  the  same  prelate. 
The  last  was  a son  of  Andrew  Smyth  of  Rapness 
in  Orkney,  a younger  son  of  the  family  of  Smyth 
of  Braco. 

In  the  State  Trials,  in  the  extraordinary  case  of 
Philip  Standsfield,  doubtless  well  known  to  many 
of  your  readers,  I find  M’’  Patrick  Smyth,  Ad- 
vocate,” mentioned  as  brother-in-law  of  Sir  James 
Standsfield.  "Which  of  the  Patricks  was  this,  and 
whom  did  the  ill-fated  Sir  James  marry  ? 

The  two  Patricks  seem  to  have  been  related. 
Any  one  who  can  give  me  a clue  to  the  relation- 
ship will  confer  a great  favour  upon  me. 

Any  information  as  to  the  Standfield  family, 
especially  genealogical  particulars,  will  be  wel- 
come. F.  M.  S. 


SOMEESETSHIEE  FAMILIES  (3’'^  S.  ix.  333.) — I 
should  be  very  much  obliged  if  XIX.*  would  com- 
municate with  me,  Box  62,  Post  Office,  Derby.  I 
am  engaged  on  a similar  enquiry,  and  we  might 
assist  each  other.  F.  J.  J. 

The  Tailoe  makes  the  Man. — Whence  comes 
this  expression?  It  occurs  in  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher’s  Tragedy  of  the  Bloody  Brother  (Act  III. 

“ No  Sailor  e’er  had  stitching. 

For  tho’  he  makes  the  man. 

The  Cook  yet  makes  the  dishes. 

The  which  no  Tailor  can.” 

But  is  not  this  proverb  of  greater  antiquity  ? 

H.  Fishwick. 

Teihmphal  Cae,  etc. — I possess  a very  spirited 
etching  of  a car,  drawn  by  four  horses  about  to 
trample  upon  serpents  and  hydras.  On  each  side 
of  the  car  is  a figure  of  Victory  or  Fame,  with  a 
trumpet  and  wreath,  and  in  the  car  stands  a royal 
personage  with  globe  and  sceptre.  On  the  upper 
part  of  the  pedestal  are  the  words  “M.  W3^att 
Inv‘  et  Sculpk”  Is  there  any  way  of  learning 
for  what  purpose  it  was  done?  VJiether  as  a 
national  monument,  or  only  a private  speculation  ? 
I presume  the  name  refers  to  the  late  Matthew 
Wyatt.  W.  P. 

Petee  Weaxall. — Will  any  of  the  readers  of 
& Q.”  in  Bristol  or  elsewhere  oblige  me  b}^ 
ascertaining  the  date  of  the  birth  of  Peter  Wraxall, 
son  of  John  Wraxall,  of  Bristol,  which  was  pro- 
babl}'’  not  far  from  1720.  He  was  Secretary  for 
Indian  affairs  for  the  province  of  New  York  from 
1762  to  1769,  aide-de-camp  to  Sir  William  John- 
son during  the  Crown  Point  Expedition  in  1766, 
&c.,  and  died  in  New  York  city,  July  11,  1769. 
I also  wish  to  know  whether  he  was  related  to 
Sir  Nathaniel  W.  Wraxall  in  any  degree,  and  to 
gather  any  facts  concerning  his  early  life  which 
any  of  your  readers  may  be  able  to  furnish. 
Would  be  much  obliged  for  a written  communi- 
cation, addressed  to  D.  J.  Peatt. 

N.  Y.  State  Library,  Albany,  U.S. 


Hell  Fiee  Clhb,  etc.  — 1.  Can  you  give  me 
any  information  respecting  Eythorpe  House,  near 
Aylesbury,  and  the  so-called  Hell  Fire  Club,  said 
to  have  been  held  there  in  the  last  century  ? 

2.  Whence  comes  the  quotation  in  the  preface 
to  Liddell  and  Scott’s  Lexicon,  ed.  1843,  p,  x. 

“ . . . Condemlaque  Lexica  mandat 

Damnatis,  poenam  pro  poenis  omnibus  unam.” 

Sciscitatoe. 

[1.  Eythorpe  House,  the  famil}' mansion  of  the  Earls 
of  Chesterfield,  was  built  in  a low  situation,  close  to  the 

[ * This  correspondent  resides  at  Philadelphia. — Ed.  j 
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northern  bank  of  the  Tame,  which  is  here  expanded  into 
an  embellishment  of  the  demesnes.  It  was  anciently  the 
seat  of  the  Dynhams,  or  Denhams  ; but  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  became  the  property  of  the  Dormers,  Barons 
and  Earls  of  Caernarvon,  from  whom  it  passed  by  mar- 
riage to  the  Stanhopes.  The  imitation  of  ruins  of  an 
amphitheatre,  castles,  and  turreted  buildings,  erected  by 
Sir  William  Stanhope  on  the  neighbouring  eminences, 
gave  an  air  of  extent  and  magnificence  to  the  grounds. 
Sir  William  was  a leading  member  of  the  notorious  Med- 
menham  Club,  frequently  lampooned  under  the  name  of 
‘‘  The  Hell  Fire  Club.”  These  Monks  of  St.  Francis,  as 
they  called  themselves,  converted  the  ruins  of  Medmen- 
ham  Abbey  into  a convivial  retreat*  which  became  the 
principal  resort  of  this  eccentric  association,  although 
its  members  may  have  occasionally  assembled  at  Ey  thorpe 
House.  This  sodality  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
more  notorious  Hell  Fire  Club,  founded  by  Col.  St.  Leger, 
commonly  called  Sallenger.  (“  IST.  & Q.,”  S.  x.  376  ; 
2nd  S.  ix.  367  ; x.  77,  238. — (2.)  The  quotation  in  the 
Preface  to  Liddell  and  Scott’s  Lexicon,  is  by  J.  J.  Scali- 
ger,  and  was  written  by  him  after  he  had  compiled  the 
Index  to  the  Thesaurus  Inscriptionum  of  Gruter  : the 
lines  also  occur  in  the  Poemata  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson. 
Vide  “ N.  & Q.,”  S.  X.  116  ; xi.  74,  215.] 

Algieks.  — Can  you  recommend  to  me  a book 
on  Algiers^  from  which  I can  derive  some  inform- 
ation as  to  the  commercial  and  agricultural  re- 
sources of  the  country  ? I find  that  a number  of 
books  have  been  written  on  Algiers  by  such  un- 
practical people  as  invalids  and  lion-hunters,  but 
they  contain  very  little  information  on  the  subject 
which  I am  most  anxious  to  know  something  of. 
My  researches  so  far  have  left  me  with  a pro- 
found conviction  of  the  beauty  of  blue  mountain 
ridges,  white-clothed  Arabs,  Moors  in  varie- 
gated dresses,  clustered  tents  with  cactus  hedges, 
the  peaks  of  Atlas,  the  desolate  Sahara,  and  an 
occasional  wild  boar  or  lion ; but  with  no  con- 
viction at  all  as  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the 
nature  of  the  concessions  of  land  made  by  govern- 
ment, and  the  profitable  character  or  otherwise  of 
agriculture.  Henkt  Fkakes. 

46,  Noel  Street,  Islington. 

[Among  the  numerous  works  on  Algiers  the  following 
may  be  consulted : — (1.)  Thomas  Shaw’s  Travels,  or  Ob- 
servations relating  to  several  parts  of  Barbary  and  the 
Levant.  Lond.  4to,  1757.  (2.)  Wm.  Shaler’s  Sketches  of 
Algiers,  political,  historical,  and  civil.  Boston,  U.S.,  8vo, 
1826.  (3.)  J.  H.  Blofeld’s  Algeria,  past  and  present, 

containing  a description  of  the  country  and  its  inhabit- 
ants, their  habits,  manners,  customs,  &c.,  with  notices  of 
the  animal  and  vegetable  productions,  minerals,  climate, 
&c.  Lond.  8vo,  1844.  (4.)  The  Sahara  of  Algiers ; or, 

Eesearches  Geographical,  Statistical,  and  Historical  re- 
specting the  Eegion  South  of  the  French  Establishments 
in  Algeria  : founded  on  the  documents  collected  by  Lieut.- 
Col.  Daumas.  Paris,  1846.  (5.)  Capt.  J.  Clark  Ken- 

nedy’s Algeria  and  Tunis  in  1845,  2 vols.  Lond.  1846.] 


Lane  Tokens. — In  pulling  down  a farm  house 
adjacent  to  lands  granted  to  Cromwell  by  Par- 
liament in  1647,  my  workmen  found  a much- 
rubbed  brass  token. 

A shield  can  be  distinguished  on  the  obverse, 
showing  imperfectly  the  chevron  of  the  Lanes  of 
Bentley,  but  with  different  charges.  There  are 
also  traces  of  very  florid  mantlings,  but  these  and 
the  crest  are  very  obscure.  Round  the  whole  is 
inscribed  “ Edmond  Lane.” 

On  the  reverse,  there  are  only  the  letters  in 
TEM  ” legible,  and  there  have  been  three  lines  of 
inscription  within  this,  the  highest  ending  with  s. 
The  middle  one,  which  appears  to  end  with  h, 
and  the  lowest,  are  nearly  obliterated. 

Can  any  reader  oblige  me  by  supplying  a de- 
scription of  the  perfect  token,  which  would  pro- 
bably furnish  its  date,  and  the  name  of  the  place 
at  which  it  was  struck.  Lancasteiensis. 

[Boyne,  in  his  Tokens  of  the  Seventeenth  Century ^ 
p.  494,  has  the  following  notice  of  this  token  under 
Tenbury : — 

“ 0.  Edmond.  Lane  = Arms;  on  a chevron,  between 
three  piles  or  arrow-heads,  five  helmets.  Crest ; on  a 
helmet  an  arm  holding  a battle-axe. 

“ R.  In.  Tembvry  = his  half-penny.”] 

Gregson’s  ‘^Fragments.” — The  advertisement 
(page  X.)  to  the  Portfolio  second  edition,  with 
Additions  of  Fragments  relative  to  the  History 
and  Antiquities  of  Lancashire  f states  — 

“An  Index  to  the  whole  is  preparing,  which  has  been 
delayed  until  the  completion  of  this  volume,  and  is  in- 
tended to  be  published  with  some  additional  Family  His- 
tory, and  VieAvs  of  Gentlemen’s  Seats  which  are,  or  will 
be,  given  by  the  encouragers  of  this  Work,  forming  to- 
gether a Fourth  Part.” 

Was  this  fourth  part  (Index,  &c.)  ever  published? 
If  so,  where  is  a copy  to  be  seen  ? I have  the 
remainder  of  this  valuable  and  rare  work,  but  have 
failed  to  meet  with  this  (fourth)  part.  F.  J.  J. 

[Matthew  Gregson’s  Portfolio  of  Fragments  was  ori- 
ginally published  in  1817  in  three  parts  at  4Z.  4s.,  and  so 
far  is  complete.  But  in  1824  it  was  re-issued  as  a second 
edition,  with  a new  title,  a supplementary  portion  of 
plates,  and  starred  pages,  forming  a fourth  part,  which 
was  also  published  separately  at  21.  2s.  An  Index  was 
announced,  but  never  issued.  For  a collation  of  the 
second  edition,  see  Bohn’s  Lowndes’s  Bihliographer'’s 
Manual,  p.  942,  which  gives  an  excellent  bird’s-eye  view 
of  the  supplementary  portion.] 

Canterbury  Story.  — I met  this  passage  in  a 
book  printed  in  1737  : — 

“ In  a word,  they  seemed  to  strive  who  should  make  us 
yawn  first.  The  instant  one  of  them  had  cited  a passage 
from  an  ancient  author,  the  other  would  begin  a long 
Canterbury  story  of  a duel  he  had  fought.” 

Whence  this  expression  ? A.  D. 

[The  expression,  “ a Canterbury  story,”  as  applied  to 
a long-winded  narrative,  owes  its  origin  to  Dan  Chaucer’s 
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inimitable  Canterbury  Tales,  in  which  he  supposes  that  a 
companj'-  of  pilgrims  going  to  Canterbury,  assemble  at 
the  Tabard  inn  in  Southwark,  and  agree,  for  their  com- 
mon amusement  on  the  road,  that  each  of  them  shall  tell 
at  least  one  tale  in  going  to  Canterbury,  and  another  in 
coming  back ; and  that  he  who  shall  tell  the  best  tales, 
shall  be  treated  by  the  rest  with  a supper  upon  their  re- 
turn to  the  same  inn.  Or,  to  quote  Chaucer’s  own 
words  : — 

“ That  eche  of  you,  to  shorten  with  youre  way. 

In  this  viage  shal  tellen  tales  tway. 

To  Canterbury  ward,  I mene  it  so. 

And  homeward  he  shal  tellen  other  two.” 

Other  passages,  how^ever,  would  rather  lead  us  to  believe 
that  they  were  to  tell  only  one  tale  on  each  journe3^] 

DuMBLETOif.  — In  an  old  pedigree  in  which  I 
take  considerable  interest,  I find  the  name  ^^Elea- 
nora  filia,  Dumbleton,”  tem^j.  Edw.  II.  Can  any 
reader  of  ‘‘  N.  & Q.”  inform  me  wlio  this  Diim- 
bleton  was,  or  whether  there  is  any  village,  ham- 
let, or  estate  of  this  name  in  Great  Britain  or 
Ireland?  II.  C. 

[Dumbleton  is  a parish  in  the  lower  division  of  the 
Hundred  of  Kiftsgate,  six  miles  southward  from  Evesham 
in  Worcestershii'e,  four  north  from  Winchcombe,  and 
eighteen  north-eastward  from  Gloucester.  King  Athel- 
stan,  A.D.  931,  gave  this  manor  to  the  abbey  of  Abingdon, 
when  Cinath  was  abbat.  But  it  appears  there  was  a dis- 
pute soon  afterwards  about  the  right  to  this  manor  : for 
Wulfric  Spot,  an  earl  of  Mercia,  gave  it  to  Elfric,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  in  the  year  1004,  from  which  see  it 
had  been  withheld,  as  alleged,  by  the  church  of  Abingdon. 
The  abbey,  however,  held  this  manor  until  that  house 
was  dissolved;  and  the  abbat  proved  his  right  to  free 
warren  and  other  privileges,  15  Edw.  I.  Consult  the 
Histories  of  Gloucestershire,  by  Atkyns,  Bigland,  and 
Eudder.] 


HOMER  IK  A XUTSHELL. 

S.  ix.  257,  333.) 

^ D’Israeli  gives  no  reference,  and  somew^liat  de- 
viates from  Iluet.  The  matter  is  curious,  and  per- 
haps the  passages  may  be  worth  comparing  : — 

“ The  learned  Huet  asserts  that,  like  the  rest  of  the 
world,  he  considered  as  a fiction  the  story  of  the  indefati- 
gable trifler,  who  is  said  to  have  enclosed  the  Iliad  in  a 
nutshell.  Examining  the  matter  more  closely,  he  thought 
it  possible.  One  da}"  tliis  learned  man  toiled  half  an  hour 
in  demonstrating  it.  A piece  of  vellum  about  ten  inches 
in  length,  and  eight  in  width,  pliant  and  firm,  can  be 
folded  up  and  enclosed  in  the  shell  of  a large  walnut.  It 
can  hold  in  its  bi'eadth  one  line  which  can  contain  thirtv 
verses,  and  in  its  length  250  lines.  With  a crow-quill 
the  writing  can  be  perfect.  A page  of  this  piece  of  vellum 
will  then  contain  7500  verses.  And  this  he  proved  by 
using  a piece  of  paper,  and  a common  pen.”  — Curiosities 
of  Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  38,  ed.  1834. 

“ Cum  lecto  affixum  die  quadam  detineret  Rerenissimum 
Delphinum  levis  a’gritudo,  nosque  circumstantes  jocosis 


sermonibus  conaremur  languentem  exhilarare,  incidit 
forte  mentio  de  eo,  queni  aliquando  jactasse  ferunt  Homeri 
Iliadem  tarn  minutis  literis  describere,  ut  intra  juglandis 
putamen  infercire  se  posset.  Quod  cum  parum  credibile 
multis  esset  visum,  ego  contra,  et  id  potuisse  ab  aliis  et 
tunc  f[uoque  a me  etiam  prestari  posse,  pertendi.  Ad  dicti 
novitatem,  stupentibus  universis,  ne  vanitatis  suspectus 
essem,  e vestigio  rei  fidem  facere  volui.  Quartam  ergo 
partem  detraxi  chartaceae  vulgaris  plagulae,  et  in  angus- 
tiori  ejus  facie  unicam  descripsi  lineam  tain  minuto  cha- 
ractere,  ut  viginti  versus  ex  Iliade  depromtos  contineret, 
cujusmodi  lineas  centum  et  viginti  facile  recipere  possent 
singulae  plagulae  facies,  quarum  unaquaeque  quadringen- 
tos  Homericos  versus  supra  duo  millia  esset  admissura ; 
ac  proinde  versuum  in  octo  plagulae  faciebus  adscripto- 
rum  numerus  supra  novemdecim  millia  esset  abiturus,  cum 
tota  Bias  ad  centenarium  numerum  supra  septemdeciin 
millia  non  assurgat.  Atque  haec  ita  fieri  posse  demon- 
stravi  unius  lineoe  ductu  unde  reliquarum  omnium,  et  qui 
in  iis  describi  possuut  versuum  numerus  facile  iniri  pos- 
set.”— Huet,  De  Rebus  ad  eum  pertinentibus,  p.  297,  12'’, 
Amsterdam,  1718. 

Eitzhopkins. 

Garrick  Club. 


William  Massey,  iu  his  Origin  and  Progress  of 
Letters  (London,  1763,  p.  148),  says : — 

“ The  story  of  the  Iliad  being  written  so  nicely  small 
that  it  could  be  put  into  a nutshell  is  Avell  known  ; but 
whether  that  arose  from  a proverbial  way  of  speaking  or 
was  real  matter  of  fact,  with  me  is  a doubt.  P.  D.  Huet, 
the  learned  Bishop  of  Avranches,  pretends  (in  Comment, 
de  Rebus  ad  eum  pertinent,  p.  298),  to  have  shown  the 
probability  of  it  by  what  he  performed  in  the  presence  of 
some  curious  gentlemen.  It  is  not  certain  what  sort  of 
nut  is  meant ; some  say  only  in  nuce.  Bishop  Huet  is 
more  express — intra  juglandis  putamen.  If  it  could  be 
proved  that  it  Avas  a cacoa-nut  shell,  the  matter,  I think, 
Avould  not  then  admit  of  a dispute.” 

DTsraeli,  in  his  Curiosities  of  Literature,  men- 
tions the  book  quoted  as  above  as  the  work  of 
“ one  Massey,  a writing-master,”  and  has  made  use 
of  tire  information  it  contains  in  the  two  articles, 

Origin  of  the  Materials  of  Writing,”  and  the 
“ History  of  Writing-masters.” 

Albert  Buttery. 

Disraeli  says  — 

“ The  Iliad  of  Homer  in  a nutshell,  Avhich  Pliny  says 
that  Cicero  once  saw,  it  is  pretended  might  have  been  a 
fact,  hoAveA-er  to  some  it  may  appear  impossible.  ..Elian 
notices  an  artist  Avho  Avrote  a distich  in  letters  of  gold, 
Avhich  he  inclosed  in  the  rind  of  a grain  of  corn.” — Curi- 
osities of  Literature,  ed.  1807  (1st  Series),  vol.  i.  p.  478, 
article  “ Minute  Writing.” 

II.  P.  D. 

SAINT  MICHAEL. 

(3^^  S.  ix.  139,  181.) 

When  gentlemen  have  kindly  come  forward  to 
give  me  information,  it  seems  downright  ungra- 
cious to  say  that  not  one  of  them  has  ansAA^ered 
my  question,  or,  at  best,  but  indirectly.  I thought 
that  the  sense  of  what  I wished  to  know  was  car- 
ried b}^  the  words  used,  and  I tried  to  clinch  my 
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meaning  -witli  an  illustration.  Something  must 
hayeheeu  wanting  or  so  many  persons,  quite  inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  could  scarcely  have  missed 
the  drift  of  my  inquiry.  It  had  been  better  perhaps 
to  have  stated  at  once  the  exact  problem  I desired 
to  solve,  which  was  this : Given  an  old  parish 
church  (I  must  not,  I suppose,  say  dedicated  to, 
but)  named  after  St.  Michael,  to  express  the  saint 
by  some  carved  emblem. 

or  “S.  M.”  might,  I saw,  be  misread  for 
the  Virgin  Mary.  Casting  about  for  something 
distinctive,  a flaming  sword  was  the  only  object  I 
could  find ; and,  as  this  presented  some  difficulties 
of  treatment  in  either  wood  or  stone,  I resolved  to 
throw  myself  on  the  superior  knowledge  garnered 
here,  and  sent  my  query  to  the  editor.  IV  judge 
from  the  replies,  others  would  seem  to  be  in  the 
same  difficulty  as  myself,  and  they  can  help  me  no 
further  than  by  saying — as  in  effect  they  do  say — 
that  there  is  no  single  symbol  which  typifies  the 
Archangel. 

Religious  sensibilities  might  be  wounded  if  I 
ventured  a comment  on  the  assignment  by  mediae- 
val artists  of  such  an  office  to  St.  Michael  as  the 
weighing  of  souls,  so  I shall  content  myself  with 
the  remark  that  he  would  be  a bold  parson  who 
should  put  in  any  part  of  his  church  an  emblem 
directly  referring  to  this  office,  apart  from  the  in- 
tractability in  carving  of  an  object  like  a pair  of 
scales,  which  would  also  run  a risk  of  being  con- 
founded with  Justice  or  Libra,  even  though  a 
difference  were  set  up  by  lowering  one  side. 

I do  not  quite  go  along  with  Rhodokaistakis 
when  he  says  that  a white  lily  denotes  the 
Archangel  Gabriel,”  for  such  an  emblem,  standing 
alone  and  without  personal  representation  ” (as 
my  question  ran),  might  and  would  denote  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  although  so  well  known  and  re- 
cognised when  borne  in  person  by  the  Angel  of  the 
Salutation.  How  “Archangel  Gabriel,”  as  styled 
by  your  correspondent  but  not  by  the  Evangelist  ? 
Bold  and  inventive  minds  may  have  ranked  and 
named  the  celestial  hierarchy  with  slight  warrant 
from  Holy  Scripture,  but  surely  the  term  “Arch- 
angel ” ought  to  be  restricted  to  one  Chief  Intelli- 
gence, the  leader  of  the  hosts  of  heaven,  the 
conqueror  of  Satan.  Joh^t  A.  C.  Vin'CENT. 


ALMACK. 

’ S.  ix.  138,  163,  298.) 

Mr.  M.  A.  Lower’s  account  of  this  name  in  the 
'Patronymica  Britannica  is  worth  your  querist’s 
attention : — 

“ The  family  have  a tradition  that  the  first  Almack  was 
a AZ’‘ (7aZZ  from  Argvleshire,  who  transposed  the  syllables 
of  his  name  on  coming  south. 

“ Most  if  not  all  the  existing  bearers  of  this  singular 
patronymic  descend  from  one  Eichard  Almoke  of  York- 
shire, whose  curious  will,  with  that  of  his  son  John,  is 


printed  in  the  Archceological  Journal,  v.  316.  In  34,  35 
Hen.  VHII.,  this  Eichard  is  written  Awmohe,  and  later 
Hawmoke.  It  is  worth  recording  that  ‘ Almack-place  ’ in 
Hong-Kong  was  named  after  William  Almack,  one  of 
the  founders  of  Victoria,  who  died  on  his  voyage  home 
from  China  in  1846.  The  founder  of  the  celebrated 
Almack’s  Eooms  was  of  a Yorkshire  Quaker  family.  The 
Almack  motto,  based  upon  the  supposed  Scottish  extrac- 
tion of  the  name,  is  mak  all  sicker.” 

I think  Mr.  Lower’s  account  of  this  singular 
patronymic”  open  to  objections.  It  looks  like  the 
confusion  of  two  different  theories.  That  “ Al- 
mack of  Almack’s  ” was  a Scot  seems  clear  from 
G.  Williams’  letter  to  Selwyn  (quoted  p.  299) ; 
and  if  so,  he  can  scarcely  have  been  also  of  a 
“ Yorkshire  Quaker  family.”  What  was  Mr. 
Lower’s  authority  for  the  “ Mak  all  sicker  ” (make 
all  safe)  motto  ? The  heraldries  give  no  arms 
with  the  name ; simply  noting  that  the  crest  of 
Almack  (Scotland)  is  a tower  ppr. ; that  of  Almack 
(Suffolk)  the  same,  with  the  word  pax  above. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  clear  up  this  puzzle 
in  nomenclature.  My  own  idea  is  that  there  are 
two  utterly  distinct  families  bearing  this  “ singular 
patronymic,”  as  Mr.  Lower  very  reasonably  calls 
it.  One,  the  descendants  of  the  Yorkshire  Almoke 
of  Henry  VHI.’s  time,  and  now  seated  in  Suf- 
folk ; the  other,  those  (if  any  such  exist)  of  the 
Scotchman,  whose  name  transposed,  as  the  story 
goes,  produced  an  accidental  coincidence  with  that 
of  the  English  family. 

In  the  Journal  of  the  Archceological  Society 
(vol.  V.  p.  316),  a communication  from  Richard 
Almack,  E.S.A.,  Esq.,  are  given  the  wills  of — 

1.  John  Almoche,  of  Sandhuton  (by  Thirsk, 
N.  R.  of  Yorkshire),  dated  March  4,  1558,  proved 
May  10,  1559. 

2.  Richard  Almoke,  of  Sandhooton,  made  May 
18,  1558,  proved  Sept.  16,  1558. 

It  is  further  stated  that  — 

The  descendants  of  Eichard  Almoke  remained  at  Sand- 
hutton  for  about  a century  and  a half  after  his  decease, 
and  many  of  their  wills  are  proved  at  York.  The  name 
is  sometimes  written  Aivmoke.” 

X.  0. 


X.  C.  is  surely  mistaken  in  speaking  of  ME  all 
as  a “ Celtic  clan.”  I question  if  this  patro- 
nymic ever  took  rank  even  as  one  of  the  broken 
septs  (for  they  could  not  be  “ clans  ” without 
recognised  “chiefs”)  of  Galloway.  The  name  is 
often  spelt  there  “ MHaul,”  and  is  probably  a cor- 
ruption of  M^Aulay,  a surname  once  well  known 
in  Dunbartonshire,  where  its  heads,  said  to  be  de- 
scended from  Auleth  or  Aulay,  a younger  son  of 
one  of  the  old  earls  of  Lennox,  were  barons  of 
Ardencaple  on  the  Gare-Loch  so  far  back  as  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  held  it  till  sometime  in  the 
last  century.  What  favours  this  idea  is  the  fact, 
that  the  crest  and  motto  borne  by  the  late  Lord 
Macaulay,  whose  grandfather  was  a parish  clergy- 
man in  Dumbartonshire,  and  possibly  a descendant 
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of  tlie  old  Macaulays  of  Ardencaple,  are  identical 
witli  those  borne  by  the  name  of  McCall. 

Mr.  Seton  (^Scottish  Heraldry,  p.  142),  describes 
the  crest  as  a Blucher  boot  with  a golden  spur 
planted  upon  a rock ; ” and  the  motto,  Dulce 
periculum,”  and  makes  some  remarks  on  their  in- 
appropriateness as  applied  to  the  eminent  man  who 
bore  them.  I do  not  think  that  Mr.  McCall  of 
Daldowie,  who,  according  to  Burke,  descends  from 
an  old  race  of  Glasgow  merchants,  will  throw 
much  light  on  the  subject.  Anglo-Scottjs. 


THE  BAGPIPE. 

(S’-d  S.  ix.  216,  327.) 

1.  Its  Antiquity.  — The  bagpipe  {tibia  utricu- 
laris)  is  an  instrument  of  unknown  antiquity. 
Dr.  Burney  saw  the  representation  of  one  in 
marble,  of  ancient  Greek  sculpture,  in  the  pos- 
session of  Mr.  Morrison  at  Rome.’*  On  an  ancient 
gem,  a drawing  of  which  he  gives,  “there  is  en- 
graved an  Apollo,  crowned,  after  vanquishing 
Marsyas,  with  a lyre  in  his  hands ; and  a corna- 
musa,  or  bagpipe,  behind  him.”  Signor  Maccari, 
the  author  of  a celebrated  dissertation  on  the 
bagpipe,  describes  “ a Grecian  or  Roman  antique 
representing  a shepherd,  holding  one  of  these  in- 
struments on  his  left  arm.”  The  object  of  his  dis- 
sertation is  to  prove  that  the  bagpipe  was  used  in 
Greece  at  the  Nemean  games,  and  in  Palestine  in 
the  Jewish  synagogues.  Dauney  (p.  123)  con- 
siders his  proof  successful,  and  adduces  further 
evidence  in  support  of  his  position.  Some  weeks 
since  I called  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  an 
extract  from  an  epistle  attributed  to  St.  Jerome, 
bearing  on  the  question  of  the  use  of  the  bagpipe 
in  the  Jewish  synagogue.  I added  a query  as  to 
the  genuineness  of  this  epistle  and  its  value  as 
evidence,  which  has  not  yet  been  answered. 

“ With  the  Eomans  and  the  Greeks,”  Daimey  says, 
this  instrument  appears  at  one  time  to  have  held  a higher 
rank  than  with  any  other  nation ; though  during  the 
later  periods  of  their  history  we  see  it,  as  in  modern 
times,  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  peasantry.” 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  it  dis- 
appeared entirely  from  good  society.  Nero,  it  is 
well  known,  in  addition  to  his  other  accomplish- 
ments and  virtues,  was  a virtuoso  on  the  bap- 
pipe  : — 

“ When  he  heard  of  the  revolt,  by  which  he  lost  his 
empire  and  his  life,  he  made  a solemn  vow  that  if  it 
should  please  the  gods  to  extricate  him  from  his  present 
difficulties,  he  would  perform  in  public  on  the  bagpipe  ! ” 

Engel  (Music  of  the  most  Ancient  Nations,  p.  78), 
says : — 

The  earliest  evidence  which  we  have  of  the  existence 
of  the  bagpipe  in  Asia,  is  a representation  dating  before 
the  Christian  era.  This  curious  relic  was  discovered  in 
the  ruins  of  Tarsus,  Cilicia.” 


Engel  gives  a drawing  of  it,  taken  from  Barker’s 
Cilicia  and  its  Governors,  1853  : — 

“ The  word  symphonia,  which  occurs  in  the  Book  of 
Daniel,  is,  by  Eorkel  and  others,  supposed  to  denote  a 
bagpipe.  Another  Hebrew  instrument,  the  mogrepha, 
generally  described  as  a small  organ,  was  more  likely 
only  a kind  of  bagpipe.” — Engel,  p.  282. 

2.  Peculiar  to  no  One  Nation ; but  used  by 
almost  all : — 

“ The  bagpipe  is  universal  throughout  Asia,  though  at 
present  not  so  much  in  use  as  it  seems  to  have  been  in 
former  ages.  A Hindu  bagpipe,  called  titty,  brought 
from  Coimbatoor,  may  be  seen  in  the  East  India  Museum, 
London  ; and  a drawing  of  a similar  instrument  is  given 
in  Sonnerot’s  Voyage  aux  Indes  Orientates,  where  it  is 
called  tomti.  Mr.  Hill  found  the  bagpipe  in  the  hands  of 
Chinese  musicians  in  Maimatchim,  on  the  border  of  Mon- 
golia. Sir  William  Ouseley  met  vrith  it  in  Persia,  where 
it  is  called  neiambdnah  {nei,  pipe;  ambdnah,  bag).  A 
Scotch  gentleman  in  his  suite  played  on  it  several  tunes 
of  his  own  country  in  a very  pleasing  manner,  without 
any  previous  practice.  The  bagpipe  is  kno^vn  to  almost 
aU  the  nations  of  modem  Europe  ; and  in  these  its  origin 
is  lost  in  the  mists  of  antiquity.” — Engel,  p.  78. 

On  the  question  of  bow  far  it  is  a Scottish  in- 
strument, Dauney  says : — 

“ Although  we  are  justly  proud  of  our  proficiency  on 
the  harp,  and  adhere  unhesitatingly  to  our  claims  to 
supremacy  on  that  head,  we  are  much  disposed,  on  a 
candid  consideration  of  the  facts,  to  resign  to  the  English 
the  palm  of  superiority  in  this  less  refined  description  of 
music  about  the  time  to  which  we  refer.”  [End  of  the 
fifteenth  century-.] 

“ The  pipers  mentioned  in  the  Lord  High  Treasurer’s 
accounts,  seem  almost  uniformly  to  have  been  natives  of 
England.” 

Extracts  from  these  accounts  have  been  given 
by  some  of  your  correspondents  : — 

“ It  should  be  added  that,  while  the  ‘ bagpiper  ’ formed 
part  of  the  musical  establishment  of  the  English  sove- 
reigns and  nobles  during  the  sixteenth  century,  we  find 
no  such  musician  retained  at  the  Scottish  court.  Our 
monarchs  had  probably  not  much  relish  for  this  sort  of 
pipe  music  ; and  although  an  investigation  has  convicted 
James  I.  of  being  a performer  upon  that  instrument,  we 
should  remember  that  he  had  most  probably  acquired 
that,  as  well  as  his  other  accomplishments,  in  England, 
where  he  received  the  rest  of  his  education.  W e do  not 
conceive  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  bagpipe  has  ever  been 
a ver}'-  popular  instrument  in  Scotland  except  in  the 
Highland  districts.” 

The  superseding  of  the  harp  by  the  bagpipe, 
Dauney  thinks  must  have  taken  place  chiefly 
within  the  last  two  hundred  years.  In  support  of 
his  opinion  he  quotes,  to  the  amusement  of  some, 
if  to  the  disgust  of  others,  the  following  edict  of 
the  magistrates  of  Aberdeen  : — 

“ 26*  May,  1630.  The  magistrates  discharge  the  com- 
mon piper  of  all  going  through  the  toun  at  nycht,  or  in 
the  morning,  in  tyme  coming,  with  his  pipe  : it  being  an 
incivill  forme  to  be  usit  within  sic  a famous  burghe,  and 
being  often  fund  fault  with,  als  weill  be  sundrie  nicht- 
bouris  of  the  tonne  as  be  strangeris.” 

Let  not  anyone  pooh  ! pooh ! this  edict  on  the 
ground  of  its  putters  forth  being  simply  unmu- 
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sical.  John  Forbes,  the  compiler  and  publisher 
of  the  Aberdeen'  Cantus,  Songs  and  Fancies  — the 
only  collection  of  music  published  in  Scotland 
during  the  seventeenth  century — in  the  dedication 
of  his  book  to  the  magistrates,  speaks  of  them  as 
follows ; — 

“ And  now  seeing  it  hath  pleased  Divine  Providence, 
in  the  Persons  of  Your  Honourable  Wisdoms,  to  bless  the 
Pench  of  Famous  Bon  Accord  with  such  a Harmonious 
Heavenly  Consort,  of  as  many  Musicians  as  Magistrats, 
he  hath  therefore  made  bold  to  present  Your  H^  with  this 
present  edition.” 

He  also,  like  Mr.  Wegg,  “drops  into  poetry,” 
evidently  “ as  a friend  ” : — 

“ Considering  well.  Your  Honours  hath 
Much  Zeal,  and  perfect  Love 
To  Graces  all,  who  by  much  Faith, 

Obtains  all  Things  above. 

“ For  Harmonic  in  Bon  Accord, 

Hath  been  this  Place  Intent : 

Yea  Grace  Divine,  and  Musick  Fine, 

Your  Persons  still  present.” 

The  bagpipe  was  reckoned  among  the  instru- 
ments of  minstrelsy,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  fol- 
lowing quotation  from  the  “Estoire  de  Troie  le 
Grant,”  cited  by  Sandys  (^History  of  the  Violin^ 

p.26);- 

“ N’orgue,  harpe,  ne  chyfonie. 

Rote,  vielle,  et  armonie, 

Sautier,  cymball,  et  tympanon, 

Monocorde,  lire,  et  coron, 

Ses  sont  li  xii  instrument, 

Que  il  sonne  si  doucement.” 

Many  a gentle  spirit,  wounded  by  the  unfeeling 
conduct  of  the  Aberdeen  magistrates,  will  be 
soothed  by  the  knowledge  that  the  “coron  ” was 
once  at  least  reckoned  among  the  instruments 
“ que  il  sonne  si  doucement ! ” 

3.  Its  Ecclesiastical  Use.  — The  alleged  use  of 
the  bagpipe  in  the  Jewish  synagogue  has  been 
already  referred  to.  It  seems  also  to  have  been 
ritually  used  by  the  Mediaeval  Church.  Knox, 
in  his  History  of  the  Meformation  (1742,  p.  96), 
describes  the  preparations  made  in  Edinburgh  for 
a grand  procession  of  the  image  of  St.  Giles,  on 
the  festival  of  that  saint  in  1556,  and  says  : — 

“ A Marmoset  Idoll  was  borrowed  from  the  Gray 
Frearis:  it  was  fast  fixed  with  Irone  Xailles  upoun  a 
Barrow,  called  their  Fertour.  Thare  assembled  Preastis, 
Frearis,  Chanonis,  and  rottin  Papistes,  with  Tabournes 
and  Trumpetis,  Banefis,  and  Bagge  Pypesi’’ 

Mersennus,  we  are  told  — 

“ Speaks  of  the  bagpipe  as  having  been  sometimes  em- 
ployed by  the  French  peasantry  at  IMass  and  Vespers  in 
the  Chapels  and  Churches  of  villages,  in  order  to  supply 
the  want  of  organs.” — Dauney,  p.  123. 

Its  use  by  the  Pifferari  of  Calabria  in  religious 
rites,  during  the  Feast  of  the  Nativity,  is  doubt- 
less known  to  all.  A correspondent  of  The  Guar- 
dian, writing  from  Italy  (Dec.  3,  1865)  with 
reference  to  the  attempt  of  the  government  to 
suppress,  at  Naples,  during  the  visitation  of 


cholera,  the  practice  of  ringing  a bell  before  the 
Host — which  attempt  was  resisted,  on  the  ground 
of  the  practice  being  required  by  the  Koman 
Ritual — sa3^s : — 

“ Whatever  the  requirements  of  the  Roman  Ritual  may 
be,  they  are  no  longer  carried  out,  either  in  Paris  or  at 
Rome ; and  so  far  from  the  usage  being  uniform,  there 
are  comic  substitutes  for  them  (sic)  in  many  parts  of  the 
southern  provinces.  Thus,  in  a town  in  the  province  of 
Bari,  the  Host  is  accompanied  by  a fiddler ; in  some 
parts  of  the  province  of  Ardino  by  the  bagpipes  ; in  other 
parts  bv  a trumpet,  or  ti'ombone.” 

R.  B.  S. 

Glasgow. 

THE  WORD  “ BUT.” 

(3’-d  S.  ix.  321.) 

Pray  allow  me  to  suggest  to  j^our  correspon- 
dent that,  “ Gilpin  ” being  the  nominative  to  the 
verb  “went,”  and  “who”  being  in  apposition, 
“ he  ” must  also  be  in  apposition  with  “ Gilpin  ”: — 
“ AAvay  went  Gilpin,  who  but  he  (went)  ? ” 

As  to  Smart’s  Grammar,  “ I saw  no  one  but 
him,”  that  of  course  is  correct ',  because  the  verb 
“ to  see  ” governs  the  accusative  “ him.” 

D***]Si**E,  will  remember  the  colloquial  phrase 
“who  but  we,”  applied  to  any  one  who,  to  use 
another  colloquialism,  is  “ cock-a-hoop.” 

As  to  “ Thou  shalt  have  none  other  gods  but 
Me,”  me  is  accusative  after  have,  not  hut.  A^our 
correspondent  may  also  remember  that  he  says 
daily  or  weekly:  “There  is  none  other  that 
fighteth  for  us,  but  only  Thou  [not  Thee1,  O 
Lord.” 

Quce  cum  ita  sint,  may  I venture  to  cite  the 
following  uses  of  the  word  hut  ? 

But,  or  Bot,  is  imperative  of  Anglo-Saxon 
Beonutau,  to  be-out ; imperative  Beutan  or  Butan. 
As : — 

One  of  them  shall  not  fall  without  joux  Father,”  &c. — 
“ Butan  eowran  faeder.” — Matt.  x.  29. 

“ Profane  the  Sabbath,  and  are  without  blame.” — ‘‘  Synt 
butan  leahtre.” — Matt.  xii.  5. 

5,000  men  besides  women  and  children.” — “ Butan 
wifum  and  cildum.” — 3Iatt.  xiv.  21. 

Conf.  Jamieson,  suh  verb.  Bot ; also  Tooke, 
Steevens,  Tyrwhitt,  and  particularly  Richardson, 
sub  verb. 

And  here  is  the  case  of  Gilpin  : — 

“ He  seid  unto  them  alle,  that  purueied  suld  it  be. 

That  in  alle  the  lond  suld  be  no  Kyng  bot  he.'’ 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  26. 

“ Thei  setten  all  still  and  herde, 

Was  none  but  Nestor  him  answerde.” 

Gower,  Confessio  Amantis,  book  iii. 

In  these  cases  But  has  the  meaning — without, 
except,  unless,  besides. 

Ainsworth  gives,  “ There  is  none  but  is  afraid 
of  you,”  as  equivalent  to  “Nemo  est  qui  non  te 
metuat  j”  here  but  does  not  require  an  accusative 
understood.  Again : — 
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“ Unus  turn  domi  eram.”— “ There  was  none  at  home 
but  &c.— Ainsworth’s  Dictionary. 

Eiddle /gives  ''none  Tout  he/’  for  "nemo  prseter 
ilium  here  hut  is  in  the  same  condition  as  prce- 
terquam^  for  the  sentence  might  have  been  turned 
"nemo  prseterquam  ille/’  or  "ille  excepto.”  ^ 

In  the  lines  on  the  admiral’s  son  who  perished 
with  the  ill-starred  vessel  L’Orient/’  are  these 
words : — 

“ The  boy  stood  on  the  burning  deck, 

Whence  all  but  he  were  fled.” 

Mrs.  Ilemans. 

Not  to  multiply  examples,  allow  me  to  draw 
your  correspondent’s  attention  to  the  other  form 
of  hut : — 

But,  {.  e.  imperative  of  Botan,  to  hoot,  super- 
add, substitute,  &c. — This  is  nearly  the  same  as 
and:  some  passages  in  AViclif’s  Bible  where  hiit 
is  used  being,  in  the  Bible  of  1551,  varied  by 
using  and. 

‘‘  That  there  was  of  him  word  none. 

Bote  alle  of  Richard  the  Kyng,” 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  487, 

Here  there  is  the  same  case  before  and  after 
"bote.” 

To  conclude  this  rather  prolix  notice,  I would 
cite  the  following  passage  in  Wiclif ’s  Bible  and 
in  that  of  1551 : — 

“ But  I knowe  not  synne,  but  bi  lawe,  for  I wiste  not 
that  coveteise  was  synne  but  for  the  lawe  seide,  thou 
shalt  not  coveit.” — Wiclif , Eomagns  c.  vii. 

“ But  I knewe  not  what  synne  meante,  but  by  the 
lawe,  for  I had  not  knowen  that  luste  had  meante  excepte 
(pro  but)  the  lawe  had  sayd,  thou  shalt  not  luste.” 

Here  hut  — unless,  except ; hut  ~ and,  or 
Greek  5e.  Igis^atius. 


There  is  no  doubt  about  the  case  which  hid 
should  govern.  It  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  hiitan, 
which  always  takes  the  dative  case,  as  in  — 

“ Butan  wifum  and  cildum  ” — “ besides  women  and 
children.” — Matt.  xvi.  21. 

It  answers  to  the  Dutch  huiten,  which  governs  the 
accusative.  Hence,  in  modern  English,  it  requires 
the  objective  case,  and  Cowper’s  " who  but  he  ” 
is  quite  wrong.  It  may  be  added,  that  the  dis- 
tinction which  Horne  Tooke  tried  to  make  be- 
tween hut  as  a conjunction  and  as  a preposition,  is 
quite  wrong ; and  that,  in  all  cases,  hid  answers  to 
the  Anglo-Saxon  %utan:  and  its  differences  of 
meaning  are  merely  due  to  differences  of  usage, 
exactly  as  is  the  case  with  except.  Thus  we  say, 
"I  saw  no  one  excepd  him” — where  we  make 
excejot  a preposition,  followed  by  an  oblique  case  ; 
or  we  say,  " I shall  not  see  him  except  I go  there,” 
where  we  use  it  as  a conjunction.  See  AVedg- 
wood’s  Etymology,  s.  v.  "But.” 

AValtee  AAk  Skeat. 


Concilium  Calchutense  (3*'^’  S.  ix.  295.)  — 
A.  E.  S.  has  here  asked  for  information  on  a sub- 
ject which  seems  neAer  to  have  been  decided. 
Collier,  in  the  Supplement  to  his  Histor.  Diet., 
published  in  1727,  says : — 

“The  author  of  Antiquitates  Ecclesice  Britannicce 
(Ussher)  places  this  Calcuth,  or  Celchyth,  in  Northum- 
bria ; Ilolinshed,  with  more  probability,  in  Mercia ; — 
‘ The  council  was  convened  by  Pope  Adrian’s  legate,  a.d. 
787.’  ” 

Ingram  (Index  to  Saxon  Chronicle),  4to,  Bond. 
1823,  says  it  is  " Challock,  or  Chalk  in  Kent.” 

Lingard,  Hid.  England,  vol.  i.  says  — " I sus- 
pect it  to  be  Chelsey,  which  was  called  Chelcethe 
as  late  as  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.”  In 
support  of  this  view  he  quotes  Leland,  col.  iv. 
250. 

The  Dean  of  Chichester,  Lives  of  Archhishops 
of  Canterbury,  vol.  i.  p.  250,  notices  Ingram  and 
Lingard,  adding — "There  is  a place  called  Ciil- 
cheth  in  Lancashire,  not  far  from  AVarrington, 
which  would  be  in  the  old  diocese  of  Lichfield.” 
He  quotes  Johnson,  vol.  i.  p.  265  ; Spelman,  291. 

Unfortunately,  the  council  occurred  after  the 
death  of  Bede,  otherwise  we  should  have  known 
exactly  the  place  in  which  it  was  held,  from  that 
scrupulous  author. 

The  date  assigned  to  the  council  varies  also. 
The  Saxon  Chronicle  sa^^s : "a.u.  785.  This  year 
was  a contentious  (geflitfullic)  synod  at  Ceal- 
chythe,  and  Archbishop  laenbyrht  gave  up  some 
portion  of  his  bishopric. 

Florence  of  AV'orcester:  "A  boisterous  synod 
wms  held  at  a place  called  in  the  English  tongue 
Cealchfthe,  a.d.  785.” 

Gervas,  Act.  P.P.  Cantuar.  X.  Scidptores,  col. 
1641,  says : " Synodo  litigiosa  apud  Chealchite 
celebrata.” 

Hoveden  and  Henry  of  Huntingdon  give  785, 
but  Spelman  prefers  787. 

AU.  of  Malmesbury,  Hist,  of  Kings,  does  not 
mention  it  by  name.  Liber  I.  ad Jinem. 

These  authors  mention  the  Council,  but  not 
having  them  at  hand  to  refer  to,  I am  unable  to 
say  whether  they  give  the  required  clue  to  the 
locality. 

Malmesbury,  De  Gestis  Pont.  iv.  p.  164;  Ba- 
dulph  de  Diceto,  Ahhrev.  Chron.  ad  Ann.  787 
(Twysden,  X.  Scriptores)  ; Simeon  Dunelm.  ad 
Ann.  786  (vol.  v.  of  Stevenson's  Ch.  Historians). 
See  also  the  Life  of  Ofta  at  the  end  of  AUatt’s 
edition  of  Matt.  Paris ; A¥harton,  Ang.  Sact'a,  i, 
430;  Spelman,  Concilia,!,  p. 291-3,  t&c. ; AUilkins, 
Concilia,  i.  p.  151,  &c.  Ignatius. 

There  is  a perplexing  discrepancy,  — to  begin 
wdth, — in  the  spelling  of  the  name  of  this  place. 
AVe  find  the  following  varieties;  Calcuth,  Cal- 
cuith,  Calchtdh,  Cealcythe,  Celchyt,  Celichyth,  Chnl- 
cuth,  and  Chalcuith.  AVe  read  of  three  Synods 
held  there.  The  first,  in  747,  under  Cuthbert, 
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Archbisliop  of  Canterbury.  Tbe  second^  in  787, 
when  tbe  place  was  appointed  for  it  by  Alfwold, 
King  of  tbe  Kortbiimbrians,  and  it  was  presided 
over  by  Eanbald,  Arcbbisbop  of  ITork.  Shortly 
after  it,  Jaenbyrct,  Arcbbisbop  of  Canterbury,  with 
bis  Bishops,  repaired  to  a synod,  where  they  agreed 
to  and  subscribed  tbe  canons  of  tbe  above  synod. 
This  was  also  attended  by  OfFa,  King  of  the  Mer- 
cians. 

The  third  was  held  in  816,  by  Wilfred,  Arcb- 
bisbop of  Canterbury,  tbe  King  of  tbe  Mercians 
being  present.  From  all  which  it  appears  that 
this  CalcutJi  was  formerly  a noted  place,  and  pro- 
bably situated  in  tbe  Midland  Counties.  But 
where  it  actually  was,  no  one  now  knows  j nor  is 
there  any  likelihood  of  tbe  locality  being  ever 
determined.  F,  C.  H. 

FuEi^rcH  Family  (2^^^  S.  xii.  417.) — I remember 
a medical  gentleman  of  the  name  of  French,  who 
was  resident  in  Aberdeen,  and  high  in  practice 
there,  when  I was  a boy ; and  there  was  also  at 
the  same  time  a tradesman  of  that  name,  in  the 
same  city,  many  years  ago.  AbeedonejSTSIS. 

Stkauge  Cheistian  Names  (3’"'^  S.  ix.  96, 
334.) — In  book  ii.  tit.  3,  § 11,  of  Steuart’s  Collec- 
tions and  Observations  concerning  the  Worship^ 
Discipline,  and  Government  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, it  is  stated  that,  by  the  14th  article,  chap, 
ii.,  of  the  French  Church  discipline,  ministers 
shall  reject  names  given  to  children  that  savour  of 
ancient  Paganism,  such  as  Diana,  and  the  like ; but 
the  names  of  holy  men  and  women  in  Scripture 
are  to  be  chosen.”  Not  many  years  ago,  a sport- 
ing English  baronet  is  said  to  have  made  a wager 
that  in  the  event  of  a certain  horse,  rejoicing  in 
some  such  appellation  as  Queen  of  Trumps,”  or 
‘^Binks  the  Bagman,”  proving  the  vnnner  of  the 

Derby,”  he  would  confer  its  name  upon  his  own 
child,  v/hose  birth  was  shortly  afterwards  ex- 
pected. (See  Sketch  of  the  History  and  Condition 
of  the  Parochial  Records  of  Scotland,  p.  12,  note, 
Edinburgh,  1854.) 

At  p.  275  of  the  first  volume  of  Dr.  Nares’s 
Heraldic  Anomalies,  will  be  found  a story  of 
Francis  I.  of  France  and  the  Swiss,  respecting 

Shadrach,  Meshech,  and  Abednego,”  as  the 
Christian  name  of  the  Dauphin.  Anoh. 

Whistling  (3’'^  S.  ix.  288,  361.)  — Cowper’s 
description  of  the  Postman  ( Task,  book  iv.  line  12 
et  seqi)  is  another  illustration  of  Mr.  Geoege 
Lloyd’s  assertion  that  whistling,  ‘‘  as  a rule,  is 
attributed  to  tvant  of  thought :”  — 

“ He  whistles  as  he  goes,  light-hearted  wretch, 

Cold  and  yet  cheerful ; messenger  of  grief 
Perhaps  to  thousands,  and  of  joy  to  some  ; 

To  him  indifferent  whether  grief  or  joy.” 

Anoh. 

Your  correspondent  F.  C.  H.,  whose  varied 
learning  is  welcomed  by  all  readers  of  N.  & Q.” 


(except  when  he  now  and  then  allows  himself  to 
be  drawn  aside  into  the  thorny  paths  of  religious 
controversy),  is  not  quite  correct  in  hia  quotation 
this  week.  The  song  he  alludes  to  occurs  in 
Shield’s  opera  of  The  Farmer,  and  the  air  is  too 
sweet  and  lively  to  be  forgotten.  The  singer — 
^^now  a saucy  footman”  — thus  reverts  to  his 
boyhood : — 

“ A flaxen-headed  cowboy,  I whistled  o’er  the  lea  ; 

And  then  a little  plough-boy,  as  happy  as  could  be.” 

Jaydee. 

Medieval  Bell-eoendee  (3’’^  S.  ix.  278.)  — 
I think  your  correspondent,  J.  T.  F.,  has  been 
misinformed  about  the  bells  of  All  Saints’  Church, 
in  this  town.  The  grave-stone  referred  to  com- 
memorated Thomas  Newcomb,  a Leicester  bell- 
founder,  who  died  about  1520.  The  fifth  of  the 
ancient  bells  of  this  church  bears  the  name  of  the 
founder  (according  to  my  notes)  Jhohannes  de 
Tafford,”  respecting  whom  and  the  Leicester  bells 
and  their  founders  generally,  I shall  be  glad  to 
receive  any  information.  All  the  particulars  I 
had  then  (in  1856)  collected  were  communicated 
to  the  Midland  Counties  Historical  Collector,  vol.  ii. 
p.  225,  289.  Tho.  Noeth. 

Southfields,  Leicester. 

Eaely  Use  oe  Mijsteeal  Teeth. — In  N.  & Q.” 
1®*  S.  X.  242,  355,  510,  there  appeared  some  in- 
teresting notices  of  the  state  of  dental  surgery 
among  the  ancients,  and  proofs  were  given  that 
they  practised  to  some  extent  the  art  of  stuffing 
decayed  teeth  with  gold ; but  the  question,  when 
the  use  of  artificial  mineral  teeth  was  introduced, 
was  not  raised.  It  is  I think  some  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago,  since  incorruptible  mineral  teeth 
began  to  be  advertised  in  this  country.  These 
are  formed  of  a species  of  semi-opaque  enamel, 
and  their  manufacture  has  reached  a very  high 
degree  of  excellence.  I have  lately  stumbled  on 
an  incidental  notice  of  the  employment,  upwards 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago,  of  a literally 
mineral  substance,  for  the  formation  of  artificial 
teeth.  I quote  it  in  full : — 

“ Lord  Harvey  has  the  finest  set  of  Egyptian  pebble 
teeth  as  ever  you  saw.”  — Letter  from  the  Dutchess  of 
Portland  to  Mrs.  Catherine  Collingwood,  dated  Bullstrode, 
Dec.  1,  1735  : Autobiography  and  Correspondence  of  Mary 
Granville.  Mrs.  Delany.  Vol.  i. 

J.  D. 

Edinburgh. 

Stop  Hoexds  S.  ix.  278,  360.)— I believe 
these  hounds  were  a cross  between  the  beagle  and 
harrier,  or  rather  dwarf  foxhound.  Their  scent 
was  unfailing,  and  as  long  as  it  was  breast' high,’^ 
they  went  a fair  pace  for  the  heavy  hunters  of  our 
fore-elders.  The  moment,  however,  it  became 
faultering  or  cold,  they  sat  down  on  their  “ sterns  ” 
and  gave  a deep  bay,  like  the  high  notes  of  a beagle 
or  bloodhound,  and  then,  like  a terrier  after  a 
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rabbity  puzzled  out  tbe  scent.  They  were  the  tor- 
toises of  the  fable,  and  rarely  returned  home  with- 
out a kill.  EnoEACUir. 

Beme  Lyght  (3’’'^  S.  ix.  62.)  — W.  Williams 
will  find  much  curious  information  respecting  the 
rood  light  and  the  other  fittings  of  the  mediae val 
church,  in  North’s  Chromcle  of  St  Martinis  Cliurchj 
Leicester^  and  J.  S.  C.  will  there  find  a confirma- 
tion of  his  note  S.  ix.  166)  as  to  there  being 
sometimes  more  lights  than  the  one  specially  called 
the  rood*  light  placed  along  the  rood  loft  j for 
under  date  of  1565-6  the  churchwardens  of  that 
church  say, — 

Itm  pd  for  IX  taper  dysshes  for  the  Eode  loft,  IX».” 

Iph. 

Mrs.  Sherwood’s  Autobiography  (3’’'^  S.  ix. 
348.) — In  the  page  of  N.  & Q.”  here  referred  to, 
Eirionhach  suggests  that  “ a portrait  of  her 
father,  Mr.  Butts,  would  be  very  acceptable  in  the 
next  edition  of  the  Memoirs^  This  will  doubtless 
be  so  j and’should  another  edition  be  contemplated, 
it  would  also  be  desirable  to  omit  the  tabular  pe- 
digree, pp.  4 and  5,  or  give  a corrected  one.  The 
first  six  generations  are  false,  and  doubtless  were 
the  imposition  of  one  Spence,  a schoolmaster,  it 
was  said,  at  Congleton.  The  link  to  connect  Mrs. 
Sherwood’s  family  with  Butts  of  Shouldham 
Thorpe,  was  also  probably  supplied  by  Mr.  Spence. 
Leonard  Butts,  who  sold  Thorpe  and  settled  at 
Bromley,  co.  Kent,  died  without  issue  j and  a 

Sir  Leonard  Butts,  Knt.,”  given  as  his  son,  had 
no  existence.  A. 

Outliers  (3’’'^  S.  ix.  238.) — Outliers  are  soldiers 
(generally  married  men)  who,  when  there  is  not 
sufficient  barrack  accommodation,  receive  an  al- 
lowance in  money,  wliich  varies  from  2c?.  to  4c?. 
a-day  (outlying  money),  and  provide  themselves 
with  lodgings.  The  name  is  by  no  means  extinct : 
there  are  still  outliers  ” in  many  of  our  garrison 
towns — in  Plymouth,  for  example.  S.  H.  M. 

Heraldic  (3’''^  S.  ix.  322.) — Your  correspondent 
Crowdowh  asks  the  name  of  the  family  whose 
arms  are  ‘^Per  pale  or  and  sa.,  three  lions  rampant 
counterchanged,”  &c.,  borne  on  the  arms  of  Norris 
of  Speke  on  an  escutcheon  of  pretence. 

If  he  refers  to  “ Gregson’s  Fragments  ” {JELis- 
tory  of  Lancashire^  second  edition,  pp.  206-207, 
he  will  there  see  a sketch  of  the  arms,  and  the 
reference  states  “ Carew,  of  Devon,  Or,  3 lions 
passant  sable.” 

This  authority  also  gives  a sketch  of  the  arms, 
where  those  of  Carew  are  quartered,  with  other 

achievements  ” of  the  Norris  family. 

Sir  George  Carew  of  Devon  was  first  husband 
of  Mary,  only  daughter  of  Henry  Norreys, 
Usher  of  the  Black  Eod,  an  Esq’'®  of  the  body  of  I 
Henry  VHI. ; beheaded  1537,”  and  her  brother  j 
was  summoned  to  Parliament  with  the  title  of 


Baron  Norreys  of  Pycot,  Oxford,  med.  1601.’^ 
( Vide  Greg.  Fragments,  p.  205.)  F.  J.  J. 

The  Poor  Man’s  Catechism  ” (3’'*^  S.  ix, 
372.) — The  author  of  the  Poor  Man’s  Catechism 
was  a Benedictine  monk,  the  Rev.  JohnMannock, 
his  religious  name  being  Father  Anselm.  The 
copy  in  Enquirer’s  possession  is  the  first  edition, 
which  was  published  in  1752;  but  numerous  edi- 
tions have  followed  in  England,  Ireland,  and 
fLmerica  of  this  useful  and  esteemed  work.  The 
author  resided  for  many  years  at  Foxcote,  in 
Warwickshire,  where  he  was  chaplain  to  the 
Canning  family.  He  died  November  30,  1764; 
and  another  excellent  work  of  his.  The  Poor  Mari’s 
Controversy,  was  published  by  his  friends  after  his 
death.  Several  of  his  MS.  volumes  are  preserved 
at  the  College  of  Downside,  near  Bath. 

F.  C.  H. 

Hymnology  (3’'^  S.  ix.  371.) — Having  been 
long  occupied  in  preparing  an  edition  of  IlymnSy 
Ancient  and  Modern,  with  notes,  authors’  names, 
&c.,  I am  able  to  give  Cantor  the  following  in- 
formation : — 

78.  Rev.  George  Hunt  Smyttan : G.  H.  S.  in 
Penny  Post,  vi.  p.  60.  {altered.) 

89.  Rev.  Sir  H.  W.  Baker,  from  Venit  e Coelo 
Mediator  alto,”  Rom.  Breviary. 

124.  Mrs.  N.  Toke  (Miss  Emma  Leslie.) 

137.  Perhaps  from  a German  paraphrase  of 

0 Lux  beata.” 

152.  From  Hymns  for  Missions,  published  for 
the  use  of  the  S.  George’s  Mission  by  Shrimpton 
(Oxford)  and  Masters  (London). 

165.  I can  trace  no  further  than  to  the  Solis- 
hury  Hymn-hook. 

201,  209,  213,  227  (from  a German  Hymn,  after 
Schmolk,  ^AVas  Gott  thut,  das  ist  wohigethan”). 

228, 235,  and^jer7«ffps254,  are  by  SirH.  Wk  Baker. 

219  is  Psalm  67  in  Archdeacon  Churton’s 
Cleveland  Psalter. 

231  is  recast  chiefly  by  W.  J.  Hall,  1836,  from 
Doddridge’s  Hymn  — 

“ Jesus  my  Lord,  how  rich  Thy  Grace.” 

248  comes  from  Hymns  for  the  Festivals  and 
Saints’  Fays  of  the  Church  of  England,  Parker, 
1846,  of  which  1 cannot  find  the  author’s  name, 
nor  can  Messrs.  Parker  now  ascertain  it. 

262.  W.  E.  Cameron,  1770.  Perhaps  from 
Watts’s  — 

“ These  glorious  minds,  how  bright  they  shine ! ” 

265.  ^‘Ex  quo  salus  mortalium.”  Paris  Bre- 
viary. Presbyter  will  find  the  original  of  132 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Hymnarium,  published  by  the 
Surtees  Society.  The  translator  is  J.  D.  Cham- 
bers, Esq.  Of  15,  Sol  prseceps  rapitur,”  I can 
only  tell  him.  that  it  was  in  tlie  possession  of  some 
one  of  the  quondam  members  of  the  Edgbaston 
Oratory. 
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Have  any  of  your  readers  a copy  of  the  Method 
for  the  Instruction  of  Children  and  Youth  in  the 
Sacred  History^  containing  the  original  of  Hymn 
107,  with  any  indication  of  date  or  author's  name? 
(See  Penny  Post  for  October,  1865.) 

Louis  Coutier  Biggs,  M.A. 
Grendon  Yicarage,  Northampton. 

“ How  bright  those  glorious  spirits  shine.” 

Bv  Will.  Cameron,  1770.  (Varied  from  Isaac 
Watts,  1709.) 

“ The  text  is  that  of  66th  Scotch  Pai'aphrase.  Cameron 
took  the  general  plan,  and  much  of  the  detail,  from 
Watts.  (No.  41  of  Watts’s  Fii’st  Book).” 

I quote  the  Booh  of  Praise,  hy  Roundell  Palmer, 
in  which  collection  it  is  No.  cxiv.  p.  129. 

Ignatius. 

152.  Rev.  Gr.  Prynne. 

228.  Rev.  William  Waltham  How,  1860. 

W.  W. 

Quotations  and  Reeerences  (3’‘<^  S.  ix.  155.) 
2.  Mention  of  “ Italy ! Italy ! ” in  Homer. 

Can  your  correspondent  Research  refer  to 
these  well-known  lines  in  Virgil? — 

“ Jamque  rubescebat  stellis  Aurora  fugatis, 

Quum  procnl  obscuros  colles,  humilemque  videmus 
Italiam.  Italiam  ! primus  conclamat  Achates  ; 

Italiam  laeto  socii  clamore  salutant.” 

PEneid,  hi,  521,  &c. 

I cannot  find  any  mention  of  Italy  in  Homer 
at  aU. 

(3.)  Augustus  giving  gold  and  trifles. 

“ Saturnalibus,  et  siquando  alias  libuisset,  modo  mu- 
nera  dividebat,  vestem,  et  aurum,  et  argentum  : modo 
nummos  omnis  nota3,  etiam  veteres  regios  ac  peregrinos  : 
interdum  nihil  praeter  cilicia,  et  spongias,  et  rutabula,  et 
forpices,  atque  alia  id  genus,  titulis  obscuris  et  ambiguis.” 
— Suetonius,  Octavius,  cap.  75. 

Ignatius. 

Human  Skin  Tanned,  etc.  (S’"'^  S.  ix.  89.) — 
In  Herodotus  allusion  is  made  to  the  flaying  of 
Sisamnes,  father  of  Otanes,  by  order  of  Cambyses. 
The  skin  was  stretched  on  the  judgment-seat,  and 
the  son,  who  by  special  appointment  succeeded 
the  father,  was  ordered  to  remember  on  what  he 
was  sitting.  (Herodotus,  Terpsichore,  book  viii. 
cap.  25.)  Ignatius. 

In  my  younger  days  I recollect  being  told  that 
a soldier  named  Steptoe  was  executed  at  Reading 
(between  sixty  or  seventy  years  since)  for  murder. 
The  body  was  dissected,  the  skin  tanned,  and 
gloves  made  of  it  as  a relic;  several  persons  having 
taken  a deep  interest  in  the  fate  of  the  malefactor, 
who  was  said  to  be  a great  penitent,  as  well  as  a 
great  sinner,  and  who  sang  some  hymn  of  his  own 
composing,  to  the  ‘^Dead  March  in  Saul,”  as  he 
stood  under  the  gallows  beam.  L.  W. 

The  late  Mr.  Muskett,  the  bookseller  of  Nor- 
wich, had  a portion  of  tanned  skin  of  one  John- 
son, executed  at  Norwich  for  murder  some  fifty 


years  ago,  with  which  he  had  bound  a copy  of 
J ohnson’s  Dictionary,  now  in  the  possession  of  one 
of  his  brothers.  G.  A.  C. 

Druidism  (3"'^  S.  viii.  266,  299,  550 ; ix.  103, 
293.)  — I have  been  favoured  with  the  following 
note  by  a learned  friend  at  Dublin  : — 

“We  have  here  T.  Smith’s  ^Syntagma  de  Druidum 
Moribus  ac  Institutis,  in  quo  Miscellanea  qujedam  Sacro- 
profana  inseruntur.’  Londini,  1664,  16mo,  pp.  viii.  165, 
and  a page  of  Emendenda  et  Inserenda. 

“ He  disapproves  the  derivation  from  true-wis,  i.  e.  vere 
sapiens,  given  by  Goropius  Becanus  [ 0pp.  Gallic.,  lib,  i. 
p.  4],  which  he  terms  ‘jocularis  ista  Joannis  Goropii 
Becani  conjectura’  (p.  6),  and  prefers  to  seek  a Celtic 
etj'inology : ‘Non  ergo  aliunde  etvmon  arcessendum  est 
quam  ex  ista  lingua,  qua  familiari  sermone  usi  sunt  illi, 
qui  nomen  illud  [sc.  Druidum]  primo  imposuere.  A 
Celtica  ideo  voce  Deru,  quae  etiam  quercum  denotat, 
Druidas  nomen  suummutuari,  nemo  in  hac  literanim  luce 
sine  praefracta  mentis  pervicacia  denegabit.’  (P.  7.).” 

Bibliothecar.  Chetham. 

AlNointed,  in  a, depraved  Sense  (3’'^  S.  viii. 
452;  ix.  359.) — I have  just  met  with  so  singular 
a use  of  this  word,  that  I make  a note  of  it  at 
once.  In  the  French  MS.  Romance  of  Melusine  is 
an  account  of  a man  who  had  received  a thorough 
and  severe  beating,  which  is  thus  referred  to  : — 

I Qui  auoit  este  si  bien  oingtT 

The  English  version  (which  I am  now  editing 
for  the  Early  English  Text  Society),  says,  Which 
so  well  was  Anoynted  indede.” 

It  is  then  clear  that,  to  anoint  a man,  was  to 
give  him  a sound  drubbing,  and  that  the  word 
was  so  used  in  the  fifteenth  century.  This,  I 
think,  explains  all.  An  anointed  rogue  means 
either  one  who  has  been  well  thrashed,  or  who 
has  deserved  to  be.  In  the  latter  case,  it  ex- 
presses the  opinion  and  the  wish  of  the  speaker. 

Walter  W.  Skeat. 

Trial  at  Oxford  (3"^^  S.  ix.  279,  379.) — A.  M. 
has  misread  my  question.  I am  aware  that  ac- 
counts of  Miss  Blandy’s  trial  are  to  be  found  in 
Howell’s  State  Trials,  vol.  xviii.  p.  1118 ; and  in 
vols.  xxi.  and  xxii.  of  the  Geiitleman' s Magazine. 
The  question  I asked  related  to  another  trial  at 
Oxford  previous  to  Miss  Blandy’s.  V.  S.  D. 

Gibbon’s  Library  (3"*^  S.  ix.  295.)  — I believe 
that  my  friend,  the  Rev.  Walter  Halliday,  of  Glen- 
thorne,  purchased  a large  portion  of  the  library 
when  it  was  sold  at  Lausanne ; and  that  he  placed 
it  in  a chateau  he  was  then  furnishing.  I do  not 
think  he  ever  brought  the  books  to  England. 

Temple.  W.  J.  BerNHARD  Smith. 

Robert  Hepburn  (3’''’  S.  ix.  372.) — Your  cor- 
respondent, W,  R.  C.,  may  be  informed,  in  addition 
to  what  is  said  by  the  Editor  of  N.  & Q.,”  that 
Robert  Hepburn,  of  Bearfoot,  was  (in  1714)  pro- 
prietor of  the  lands  of  Lochbank,  so  called  from 
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their  lying  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  North  or 
Nor  Loch,  in  Edinburgh,  and  on  which  the  southern 
part  of  the  New  Town  of  that  city  is  built.  The 
Talley  between  the  Old  and  New  Town,  through 
which  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Railway  now 
passes,  was  well  known,  in  my  own  recollection,  as 
Bearfoot,  or  Bairfuit’s,  Park.  It  occupies  the  site 
of  the  former  North  Loch.  See  Morison’s  Dic- 
tionary^  p.  79-84 ; and  Maitland’s  History  of  Edin- 
hurghj  p.  171,  column  2.  The  property  was  called 
not  only  Bearfoot  but  Bairfurd  and  Bierfurd. 
See  Index  of  Special  Returns  for  the  Shire  of 
Haddington  (Locorum).  G. 

Edinburgh. 

There  is  circumstantial  evidence  to  show  that 
an  intermarriage  took  place  between  the  family  of 
Edgar  of  Wedderby,  in  Berwickshire,  and  one 
named  Hepburn.  Perhaps  W.  R.  C.  may  be  able 
kindly  to  throw  some  additional  light  on  the  sub- 
ject. I believe  that  the  connection  existed  in  the 
person  of  a Hepburn  (not  Bothwell)  concerned  in 
the  murder  of  Darnley.  Sp. 

Pharmaceutical  S.  ix.  320,  379.)  — H.  1. 
has,  I have  no  doubt,  correctly  stated  what  took 
place  on  the  trial  of  the  Queen  v.  the  Pharmaceu- 
tical Society,  but  there  is  a sequel  to  the  story. 
The  case  was  afterwards  brought  before  the  full 
Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  on  a point  of  law.  From 
the  decision  of  that  court  (given  on  Jan.  26, 1855) 
there  was  an  appeal  b}!"  writ  of  error  to  the  Ex- 
chequer Chamber,  and  the  argument  took  place  in 
May,  1855.  During  the  argument  the  Chief 
Baron  (Sir  F.  Pollock)  expressed  his  opinion  that 
the  c was  hard  in  pharmaceutical,  because  its 
sound  was  governed — not  by  the  silent  e which 
immediately  follow^s,  but  by  the  sounded  m.’*  I 
have  indisputable  authority  that  the  Chief  Baron 
retains  this  opinion.  The  weight  to  be  attached 
to  a dictum  of  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  on  a question 
of  this  kind  is  so  great  that  I venture  to  say  with 
your  correspondent  Mr.  Vincent,  that  the  pro- 
nunciation “ ought  never  to  come  into  question  ” 
again,  with  this  difference,  that  it  should  be  hard 
and  not  soft ! J.  E.  Davis. 

Stoke-upon -Trent. 

John  Search  (3*''^  S.  ix.  278.) — Your  corre- 
spondent, Cyril,  is  informed  that  the  late  Mr.  W. 
H.  Ashurst,  of  Loudon,  a well-known  solicitor, 
and  member  of  the  Common  Council,  was  in  the 
habit,  during  his  life  time,  of  contributing  to  pe- 
riodical literature  under  the  above  pseudonym. 
More  than  probably,  from  his  active  participation 
in  most  questions  of  advanced  politics,  he  was  the 
author  of  the  pamphlet  in  question. 

Christopher  Barker. 

Hulme,  Manchester. 

Parish  Registers  S.  ix.  207,  378.)— Your 
correspondents  are  referred  to  the  case  of  Steele  v. 


Williams  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer  {Jurist,  xvii. 
p.  464;  ‘^N.  & Q.”  1**  S.  vii.  598;  and  the  History 
of  Earish  Eegistei's,  2nd  edit.  p.  246).  In  that 
case  the  Court  decided  that  the  fees  in  question 
were  regulated  by  the  Act  of  1836,  sec.  35.  The 
Act  of  14  & 15  Viet.  c.  99,  to  which  Mr.  Ingle- 
DEW  refers,  only  regulates  documents  of  a certain 
public  nature,  where  no  statute  exists,  rendering  its 
contents  admissible  by  means  of  a copy. 

John  S.  Burn. 

The  Grove,  Henley. 

Meade  Family  (3'‘‘^  S.  ix.  278.)  — I think  Uri 
Lapsus  might  get  information  from  the  Somerset- 
shire branch  of  the  family  of  Meade.  My  father’s 
friend,  Richard  Meade,  was  in  'the  law ; he  mar- 
I ried  his  first  cousin,  Eliza  Warren;  took  the  name 
j of  King  from  a large  property  left  him ; died  on 
1 January  30,  1866,  at  his  residence,  Pyrland  Hall, 
Somerset,  in  his  ninetieth  year.  He  formerly 
lived  at  Taunton,  was  a deputy  lieutenant  and 
magistrate  for  that  county.  He  had  a family. 

Julia  R.  Bockett. 

Caricature  Portraits  (3'''*  S.  ix.  370.)  — I 
should  not  think  a key  was  published  to  the  series 
of  portraits  referred  to  by  T.  Hughes,  but  they 
were  admirable  likenesses  of  certain  well-known 
men  about  town,  and  would  be  easily  recognisable 
by  any  west-end  Londoner  of  forty  years  ago. 

A discharged  Fifer  ” is  a portrait  of  the  late 
Earl  of  Fife,  and  published  shortly  after  his  quarrel 
with  Madame  Mercandotti,  a popular  dancer  at 
H.  M.  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket.  “ One  of  the 
Rakes  of  London  ” was  a capital  likeness  of  Mr. 
Raikes  the  banker.  L. 

Change  oe  Surname  (3''^  S.  ix.  389.)  — C.  C. 
is  quite  mistaken  in  supposing  that  Elizabeth, 
Duchess  of  Hamilton,  was  Countess  of  Dirleton  in 
her  own  right.  The  title  was  limited  to  heirs 
male,  and  became  extinct  on  the  death  of  her 
father.  He  is  also  mistaken  in  supposing  that  her 
second  marriage  with  Thomas  Dalmahoy,  Esq., 
has  not  been,  mentioned,  as  he  will  find  the  fact, 
distinctly  stated  on  p.  39,  vol.  ii.,  of  Anderson’s 
Scottish  Nation.  George  Vere  Irving, 


^tisc^nsneou^. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

A Dictionary,  Geographical,  Statistical,  and  Historical  of 
the  various  Countries,  Places,  and  pjincipal  Natural 
Objects  in  the  World.  By  J.  R.  M‘CulIoch.  New  Edi- 
tion, carefully  revised ; with  the  Statistical  Information 
brought  up  to  the  latest  Returns.  By  Frederick  Martin, 
Author  of  the  Statesman’s  Year-Book.  In  Four  Vols. 
Vol.  I.  (Longman.) 

The  value  of  M‘Culloch’s  Geographical  Dictionary  was 
sufficiently  attested  by  the  numerous  reprints  and  editions 
which  were  called  for,  and  the  Supplements  which  were 
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from  time  to  time  added  to  it.  In  the  eventful  quarter  of 
a centur}"  which  has  elapsed  since  the  first  edition  of  it 
was  given  to  the  public,  so  many  important  changes  have 
taken  place  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  that  it  is  clear 
the  time  has  arrived  for  a thorough  revision  of  the  hook. 
This  has  been  entrusted  to  the  author  of  The  Statesman’s 
Year-Book,  who  has  brought  to  the  task  the  experience 
and  peculiar  knowledge  which  the  nature  of  the  book 
called  for ; and,  without  altering  the  character  of  The 
Dictionary,  Mr,  Martin  has  registered  in  its  columns  all 
the  transformations  which  political  events,  extended  com- 
merce, the  spread  of  steam,  and  the  application  of  elec- 
tricity have  wrought  throughout  the  whole  habitable 
world.  To  the  Merchant,  the  Politician,  and  the  Man  of 
Letters,  this  new  edition,  which  is  to  be  extended  to  four 
volumes,  and  is  printed  in  a beautifully  distinct  type,  is  an 
acquisition,  of  which  every  day  will  prove  the  value. 

Miscellanea  Genealogica  et  Heraldica. — In 
the  bdief  that  an  illustrated  publication,  to  be  devoted 
exclusive^  to  transcripts  from  original  and  inedited  docu- 
ments relating  principally  to  Genealogy  and  Pleraldry, 
would  be  a great  assistance  to  the  labourer  in  these 
branches  of  historical  research,  as  well  as  of  interest  to 
the  general  reader.  Dr.  Joseph  Jackson  Howard,  F.S.A., 
a gentleman  well  fitted  for  the  task,  has  undertaken  a 
new  periodical  under  the  title  of  Miscellanea  Genealogica 
et  Heraldica,  which  will  contain  Genealogies  from  Heralds’ 
Visitations  and  from  certified  Pedigrees,  Grants  of  Arms, 
Funeral  Certificates,  Wills,  Monumental  Inscriptions, 
Extracts  from  Parish  Eegisters,  &c.,  with  Illustrations  of 
Armorial  Bearings,  Seals,  and  Autographs.  It  will  be 
published  in  Half-Crown  Quarterly  Parts,  the  first  of 
which  will  appear  in  July. 

International  Horticultural  Exhibition.— The 
Whitsun  Week  of  1866  will  be  memorable  in  the  annals 
of  Horticulture,  for  on  Tuesday  will  commence  the  First 
International  Show  and  Botanical  Congress  which  has 
been  held  in  this  country ; and  from  the  arrangements 
which  have  been  made  by  the  Executive  Committee,  we 
have  no  doubt  that  the  result  will  be  eminently  success- 
ful. Her  Majesty,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  nearly  a 
thousand  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  have  come  forward  in 
support  of  this  International  Horticultural  Exhibition — 
the  entries  for  which,  we  understand,  are  as  remarkable  as 
thej^  are  numerous.  The  proceedings  will  commence 
with  a Banquet  at  Guildhall  on  the  22nd.  The  Congress 
will  assemble  bn  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  and  on  Wed- 
nesday evening  a Conversazione  will  be  held  at  the  South 
Kensington  Museum.  The  Exhibition  will  be  open  on 
the  22nd,  23rd,  24th,  and  25th  May,  We  hear  there  will 
be  some  striking  novelties  exhibited.  Would  that  some 
of  our  Continental  friends  would  strive  who  could  best 
“ the  peaceful  olive  ” grow. 

The  Romilly  Testimonial. — So  promptly  have  men 
of  letters  come  forward  with  their  subscriptions  to  the 
proposed  bust  of  Lord  Romilly,  that  the  Committee  have 
placed  its  execution  in  the  hands  of  the  new  Associate  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  Mr.  Durham,  in  the  hope  that  he 
may  be  enabled  to  complete  his  work  in  time  to  place  it 
in  the  spot  it  is  destined  to  occupy  in  the  new  Literary 
Search  Room  at  the  Record  Office,  as  soon  as  that  room 
is  ready  for  the  public. 

Messrs.  Bell  & Daldy  will  shortly  issue,  in  imperial 
4to,  a work  on  the  Art  of  Illumination,  as  practised  dur- 
ing the  Middle  Ages.  By  Henry  Shaw,  F.S.A.  It  will 
contain  many  of  the  finest  examples  of  English,  Flemish, 
French,  German,  and  Italian  Art,  from  the  ninth  to  the 
sixteenth  century ; all  executed  in  the  finest  style  of  wood 
engraving  ; with  practical  remarks  on  the  processes  em- 
ployed. The  number  printed  is  limited. 
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1807,  and  1808. 

Percy  Society  Books,  Nos.  1, 6,  and  17. 

Pamphleteer,  Nos.  2,  52,  and  53. 

Quarterly  Review,  Nos.  79  and  80. 

Blackwood’s  Magazine,  Nos.  7 and  14. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  Thomas  George  Stevenson,  22,  Frederick  Street, 
Edinburgh. 


Flora  Day  at  Helstone.  T.  S.  and  other  Correspondents  will  find 
accounts  of  The  Furry  in  Hone,  Brand,  and  Polwhele.  See  “ N.  & Q.” 
2nd  S.  i.  393. 

Longevity.  We  have  to  crave  the  indulgence  of  H.  W.,  H.  H,,  and 
other  Correspondents  for  the  postponement  of  their  articles  on  these  sub- 
jects. 

H.  J.  P.  “An  Austrian  army,"  fic.,  was  written  hg  Rev.  B.  Poulter, 
See  “ N.  & Q,.’’  3rd  S.  iv.  315.  The  lines,  “ He  that  fights,"  SfC.,  .is  not  in 
Mennis,  See  “ N.  & Q.’’  same  voL,  pp.  61  and  134. 

G.  J.  C.  (Woodhouse,  Leeds.)  We  presume  the  query  did.not  reach  us, 
as  it  has  not  appeared.  Send  another  copy,  and  we  will  insert  it  next 
week. 

Errata 3rd  S.  ix.  p.  330,  col.  i.  line  two  from  bottom,  for  “birds” 

read  “ trees;  ’’  p.  332,  col.  ii.  line  3, /o’"  “ Bawburgh  ” read  “ Tasburgh;’’ 
p.  378,  col.  i.  line  20,/or  “ Dorn  ” read  “ Daru.’’ 

“ NoTEsfe  Queries”  is  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 


In  a few  days  will  be  published,  in  cloth,  bevelled  edges,  price  5s. 


G 


OSSIP  ABOUT  PORTRAITS  (principally 

Engraved  Portraits.)  By  WALTER  F.  TIFFIN. 


HENRY  G.  BOHN,  4 and  5,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
London,  W.C. 


In  a few  Days  will  be  published,  in  one  volume  imperial  8vo,  price  12s. 

Modern  and  living  painters,  a 

SUPPLEMENT  to  BRYAN’S  DICTIONARY  OF  PAINTERS 
AND  ENGRAVERS,  being  a Biographical  and  Critical  Dictionary  of 
Recent  and  Living  Artists,  both  English  and  Foreign,  by  HENRY 
OTTLEY. 

HENRY  G.  BOHN,  4 and  5,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
London,  W.C. 


Nearly  ready,  in  one  volume  8vo,  price  Is.,  post  free. 

Henry  g.  bohn’S  general  cata- 
logue OF  BOOKS  AND  MANUSCRIPTS.  Part  Second, 
Section  Third,  containing  Greek  and  Latin  Miscellanies,  including 
Theology,  Fathers  of  the  Church,  Philology,  Modern  Latin  Poetry, 
Facetiae  ; also  Manuscripts,  English,  Foreign,  and  Oriental;  Chinese 
Drawings  and  Books  ; Rare  and  Curious  Drawings  in  Volumes  or 
Collections.  All  of  which  are  offered  at  very  reduced  prices,  the 
advertiser  being  about  to  retire  from  business. 

HENRY  G.  BOHN,  4 and  5,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
London,  W.C. 


In  fcap.  8 VO,  price  5s. 

Lyrical  compositions  from  the  Italian 

POETS.  By  JAMES  GLASSFORD  of  Dougalston. 
Edinburgh  : ADAM  & CHARLES  BLACK. 


Just  published,  post  4to,  pp,  620,  cloth,  gilt  top,  42s. 

TITHITNEY’S  “ CHOICE  OF  EMBLEMES,”  a 

VV  FAC-SIMILF  REPRINT,  including  72  Illustrative  Plates,  by 
Photo-lithography.  Edited  by  HENRY  GREEN,  M, A.,  with  an  In- 
troductory Dissertation,  Essays,  Literary  and  Bibliographical,  and  ex- 
planatory Notes. 

***  Less  than  100  copies  remain  for  disposal.  The  Negatives  have 
been  destroyed. 

REEVE  & CO.,  5,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
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Notes  on  Books,  &c. 


ANGLO-IRISH  BIBLIOGRAPHY  AND  LITERA- 
TURE. 

I dare  say  some  of  your  Irisli  correspondents 
would  be  willing  to  contribute  to  “ N.  & Q.”  a 
short  survey  of  the  Irish  press,  during  the  first 
200  years  after  the  introduction  of  printing,  i.  e. 
A.D.  1551 — 1751 ; and  to  give  an  estimate  of  the 
number  of  original  works  published  during  that 
period.  All  the  Irish  books  of  the  seventeenth 
centmy  that  I have  seen  are  miserable,  both  as 
regards  type  and  paper.  See  Bishop  Wetenhall’s 
laments  on  the  subject,  “ N.  & Q.,”  2"^^  S.  vii.  271. 
In  the  eighteenth  century  the  Irish  booksellers 
seem  to  have  chiefly  subsisted  by  piracy  ; issuing 
many  neat  reprints  of  English  works.  Of  the  few 
Dublin  books  of  the  eighteenth  century  which  I 
possess,  I shall  make  a note  of  two.  The  first  is  an 
•edition  of  Dr.  Drake’s  celebrated  Memorial  of  the 
Church  of  England.,  “Dublin,  printed  in  the 
Elourishing  Year  of  the  Church,  for  E.  Lloyd, 
1711,”  12mo.  This  is  not  a mere  reprint,  but  “ now 
first  published  from  a correct  copy.”  It  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  and  contains  a 
short  memoir  of  the  author.  In  the  Dedication, 
the  publisher  speaks  of  the  good  success  he  has 
met  with  “ in  publishing  the  Eihon  Bazilikey  in 
the  worst  of  times.”  Appended  is  an  Account  of 
Dr.  Sacheverell’s  Trial.  This  edition  of  the  Me- 
morial is  not  noticed  in  Lowndes,  nor  indeed  is 


the  date  of  the  first  edition  given;  but  see 
“ N.  & Q.,”  1®*^  S.  X.  262.  The  other  book  1 have 
selected  for  notice  is  a neat  and  nicely-printed 
edition  of  Milton’s  Poems,  in  two  volumes,  small 
8vo,  embellished  with  a number  of  very  curious 
and  grotesque  plates,  and  with  a rubricated  title- 
page, — “Dublin:  Printed  on  Irish  Paper,  for  Gr. 
Bisk,  G.  and  A.  Ewing,  and  W.  Smith,  Book- 
sellers in  Dame  Street,  1748.”*  The  first  volume 
contains  “ the  sixteenth  edition  ” of  Paradise  Lost ; 
and  has  a convenient  Index  at  the  end,  and  Fen- 
ton’s Life  of  Milton  prefixed.  I have  also  “ the 
seventeenth  edition  ” of  Paradise  Lost,  issued  by 
the  same  publishers,  Dublin,  1765 ; containing 
the  same  plates,  though  the  worse  for  wear,  type 
dull,  and  paper  bad.  It  contains  a much  larger 
life  of  the  poet ; and,  instead  of  the  Index,  has  a 
Glossary  at  the  end. 

I have  before  me  a little  brochure  entitled : 
“ A7i  Essay  toivatrls  investigating  the  Causes  that 
have  retarded  the  Progress  of  Literature  in  Ireland, 
and  the  most  efficient  means  of  promoting  its 
Advancement.  Bead  before  the  Belfast  Historical 
Society,  Nov.  25,  1840,  by  a Member.  Belfast, 
1840,”  pp.  108.  The  writer  takes  a survey  of 
native  serials,  observing  at  the  outset : — 

“ Never  was  there  a more  tragical  histor}’-  than  that 
of  Irish  periodical  literature : lilve  that  of  our  ancient 
monarchs,  it  comprises  little  more  than  a narrative  of 
untimely  deaths.” 

The  notice  of  the  Euhlin  Penny  Journal  is  worth 
quoting  here : — 

“ This  Journal  was  commenced  in  1832  by  the  Rev. 
Cassar  Otway  and  Mr.  Petrie.  At  the  highest,  it  attained 
a circulation  of  nearly  50,000  copies — which  gradually 
fell  to  a regular  sale  of  10,000  copies — a number  altogether 
unparalleled  in  the  previous  literature  of  this  country. 
There  was  another  point  in  which  it  might  be  proud  of 
its  singularity  : it  was  almost  the  first  literary  production 
which  set  out  on  broad  national  ground,  and  catered  for 
the  intellectual  wants  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  without 
diluting  the  aliment  with  the  bitter  waters  of  political 
or  polemical  discussion.  It  extended  to  four  volumes, 
the  spirit  and  tone  of  -which  have  alreadj^  begun  to  exert 
a salutary  influence  upon  the  general  literature  of  the 
countiy.” — P.  97. 

For  more  details  respecting  this  excellent  Jour- 
nal, see  Euhlin  ZTniv.  Mag.,  vol.  xiv.  pp.  397,  640 ; 
vol.  XV.  p.  112.  The  Irish  Penny  Journal  should 
always  accompany  the  former,  of  which  it  is  prac- 
tically the  fifth  volume.  The  Essay  I have  quoted 
refers  to  some  magazines,  and  contains  some  in- 
formation not  given  in  Mr.  Power’s  list ; and  if 
he  should  care  to  see  it,  it  is  heartily  at  his  ser- 
vice. The  Euhlin  Revieiv  (commenced  in  1836, 
and  edited  b_Y  Dr.  Wiseman  for  many  years  before 
he  became  Cardinal),  I do  not  see  in  the  above 


* Bishop  Berkeley,  writing  in  1735,  refers  to  the  very 
small  quantity  of  paper  manufiictured  in  Ireland,  and  the 
great  quantities  of  foreign  paper  used  by  the  booksellers 
even  in  England. — The  Qiierist,  82,  83. 
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list.  The  notice  of  The  Dublin  University  Revieio, 
given  by  Me.  Powee,  is  incorrect.  See  N.  & Q./’ 
3’'^  S.  v.  524.  I was  wrong,  however,  in  stating  that 
it  was  succeeded  by  the  Dublin  Univ.  Magazine ; 
a Literary  and  Political  Journal.  The  fact  is,  the 
two  periodicals  were  contemporary  during  the 
first  Wo  years  of  their  existence.  The  hand- 
somely-printed Quarterly  then  failed,  and  the 
double- columned  and  economical  Monthly  went 
on  its  way  successfully. 

xXmongst  the  curiosities  of  Anglo-Irish  'litera- 
ture in  my  possession,  is  An  Essay  for  the  Con- 
version of  the  Irish,  Dublin,  1698,  which  I have 
already  referred  to  in  “N.  & Q.,”  2"^  S.  xii.  124. 
One  of  the  historical  arguments  adduced  by  the 
author  is  sufiiciently  amusing  and  paradoxical, 
and  affords  a good  specimen  of  the  persevering 
and  not  very  scrupulous  efforts  made  by  the  Eng- 
lish to  stamp  out  the  nationality  of  the  tiatives:  — 

“ I will  not  deny  but  that  I press  this  [Conversion] 
the  more  earnestly  upon  3mu,  because  I think  you  are 
originally  English,  and  of  British  extraction.  To  prove 
this,  I shall  not  wholly  rely  on  the  testimonies  of  Tacitus, 
Polybius,  and  many  other  ancient  Historians  and  Geo- 
graphers, wdio  affirm  that  Ireland  was  peopled  from 
Britain ; but  shall  demonstrate  it  from  the  nature  of  the 
thing,  which  could  not  be  otherwise  : for  before  the  use  of 
the  Compass  was  discovered,  they  could  have  no  other  than 
coasting  voyages  in  sight  of  the  shore.  Hence  it  is,  that 
all  countries  were  first  peopled  by  their  next  neighbours  : 
Greece  from  Asia,  Italy  from  Greece,  France  from  Italy, 
England  from  France,  and  Ireland  from  Great  Britain. 
So  that  what  the  old  Irish  Chronicles  report  to  the  con- 
trar}’’,  is  not  only  false,  but  utterly  impossible.” 

“ To  this  I might  add  many  of  the  Customs  of  the 
Ancient  Britons  retained  in  Ireland  to  our  own  day : 
your  Bows  and  Arrows,  Bolyes,  Mantles,  Glibs,  Bards, 
Druids,  and  even  your  Gavelkind,  are  derived  thence. 
But  what  need  we  say  any  more,  but  that  your  Character 
is  Saxon,  and  your  Language  originally  Welsh.'' 

“ Besides,  two-thirds  of  those  that  are  called  Irish  here, 
are  beyond  controversy  of  English  extraction,  and  the 
progeny  of  the  first  Conquerors,  or  of  such  as  came  over 
afterwards  from  England  to  support  them.  Of  this  sort, 
in  Muxster,  we  have  the  Barrys,  Courcys,  Skiddys, 
Golds,  Coppingers,  Galways,  Lumbards,  Heas,  Hodnets, 
Cogans,  Lacys,  Roches,  Rices,  Miaghs,  Pur  cels,  Sarsfeilds, 
Powers,  Barrets,  Fitzmaurice,  Condons,  In  Cox- 

XAUGHT,  Burks,  Birniinghams,  Dillons,  Browns,  Frenches, 
Kirwans,  Bodkins,  Finches,  Athys,  ^c.  In  Leixster, 
Butlers,  Fitz-  Geralds,  Nettervills,  Plunkets,  Aylmers,  Pres- 
tons, Wogans,  Barnwells,  Cusacks,  Flemings,  Nugents, 
Hussys,  Nangles,  Keatings,  Talbots,  Sherlocks,  Eustaces, 
^c.  And  in  Ulster,  Savages,  Doivdals,  Russels,  Pep- 
pards,  &c.,  and  many  more.  And  when  I have  added, 
that  there  have  been  so  many  Cross-Marriages  betv^een 
the  old  English  and  old  Irish,  that  there  is  scarce  a man 
of  any  note  but  has  of  the  old  or  new  English  blood  in 
his  veins,  I have  said  enough  to  convince  the  world  that 
3’ou  are  of  English  extraction.” 

“ As  for  your  Language,  it  is  originally  W slsh,  to 
which  there  are  added  some  words  of  Latin  and  some  of 
English ; so  that  j’ou  are  deceived  in  believing  that  Irish 
is  a pure  original  language.  But  whatever  it  be,  why 
should  you  not  forsake  it  for  the  English  tongue,  which  is 
much  more  copious,  and  which  is  by  Law  the  Language 
of  this  Kingdom  ? Xo  reason  can  be  assigned  but  Priest- 


craft, to  keep  you  in  ignorance,  and  to  uphold  a feud 
between  us.” — Pp.  10 — 13.* 

The  above  passage  tempts  me  to  append  some 
of  Bishop  Berkeley’s  characteristic  queries : — 

“ 260.  Whether  there  be  any  instance  of  a people’s  be- 
ing converted,  in  a Christian  sense,  otherwise  than  by 
preaching  to  them  and  instructing  them  in  their  own 
language  ? ” f 

“512.  Whether  our  natural  Irish  are  not  partly  Spaniards 
and  partly  Tartars ; and  whether  they  do  not  bear  signa- 
tures of  their  descent  from  both  these  nations,  which  is 
also  confirmed  by  all  their  histories  ? 

“ 91.  Whether  the  upper  part  of  this  people  are  not 
truly  English,  by  blood,  language,  religion,  manners,  in- 
clination, and  interest  ? ” 

“ 92.  Whether  we  are  not  as  much  Englishmen  as  the 
children  of  old  Romans  born  in  Britain  were  still  Ro- 
mans ? " 

The  tbougbt  of  ancient  Ireland,  like  the  re- 
membrance of  Zion  to  the  captives  at  Babylon, 
seems  to  have  a bewildering  effect  upon  the  mind : 
^^then  were  we  like  unto  them  that  dream.”  And 
this  effect  is  not  confined  to  natives  of  the  Green 
Isle,  as  the  case  of  General  Vallancey  is  sufficient 
to  show.  A more  remarkable  instance,  however, 
we  have  in  the  case  of  an  accomplished  English 
theologian,  the  lion,  and  Eev.  A.  P.  Perceval ; 
who  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Ireland  is 
the  Patmos  of  the  Kevelation,  and  that  the 
Blessed  Virgin  was  buried  on  Tara  Hill.  As  the 
pamphlet  in  which  these  views  are  set  forth  was 
privately  printed,  and  as  it  is  the  most  curious 
work  of  Anglo-Irish  literature  which  ever  ap- 
peared, it  w'ell  deserves  a note.  It  is  thus 
entitled : — 

“ Origixes  IIiBERXicm  : or,  A Brief  Inquiry  into  the 
Source  of  Irish  Christianity.  — ‘ Aivake,  awake,  put  on 
thy  strength,  O Zion ! put  on  thy  beautiful  garments, 
O "Jerusalem,  the  Holy  City!  Shake  thyself  from  the 
dust,  loose  thee  from  the  bands  of  thy  neck,  0 captive 
daughter  of  Zion  ! ’ — Is.  lii.  1,  2. 

“ ‘ For  the  Lord  hath  redeemed  Jacob,  and  ransomed 
him  from  the  hand  of  him  that  was  stronger  than  he.’  — 
Jer.  xxxi.  11. 

“ Private  Impression.  Dublix  : Hodges  & Smith, 
Grafton  Street,  Booksellers  to  the  University.  1849.”— 
Pp.  38,  8vo. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  passages  in  the 
Origines  is  an  extract  from  Kohl,  illustrated  by  a 
passage  from  Ussher : — 

* Bishop  Heber  has  some  admirable  remarks  on  tlie 
“narroAV  and  illiberal  policy  of  supplanting  the  Irish  by 
the  English  language ; ” and  justly  observes  : “ No  part 
indeed  of  the  administration  of  Ireland  by  the  English 
crown  lias  been  more  extraordinary  and  .more  unfortu- 
nate, than  the  system  pursued  for  the  introduction  of  the 
reformed  religion.” — See  Life  of  Bp.  Taylor,  pp.  cxv. — 
cxvii. 

f Toplady  speaks  of  a man  wdio,  not  undei’standing  a 
word  of  Welsh,  was  converted  by  a Welsh  sermon.  “Can 
there  be  a stronger  proof,”  he  says,  “that  the  work  of  con- 
version is  the  work  of  God  only  ? ” 

J Cf.  “A  Word  to  the  VvTse,”  Berkelev’s  Works,  Lend. 
1843,  vol.  ii.  pp.  221-2. 
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“ Generally,  when  in  the  vicinity  of  a Eouncl  Tower 
there  occur  ruins  of  Churches,  these  are  Seven  in  number. 
This  has  been  explained  by  supposing  that,  previously  to 
the  appearance  of  St.  Patrick,  Christianity,  and  not 
Eoman  Catholic  Christianity,  had  been  introduced  into 
Ireland.  This  ante-Patrician  Christianity  is  said  to  have 
been  introduced  by  the  Apostle  James,  Avho  first  preached 
the  Gospel  in  Ireland,  and  established  the  Eastern  Church 
there,  with  the  Eites  of  the  same.” — P.  27. 

Upon  this  Mr.  Perceval  observes  : — 

“ There  was  a very  ancient  tradition  that  J ames,  the 
same  who  is  said  to  have  gone  to  Spain,  did  preach  the 
Word  of  God  in  Ireland,  and  chose  there  seven  com- 
panions— Torquatus,  Secundus,  Indalecius,  Tisephous, 
Eixfrasiiis,  Cecilius,  and  Isichius.  And  it  may  therefore 
be  inferred  that  the  clusters  of  Seven  Churches,  with  the 
Eound  Tower  accompanying  them,  were  indicative  of 
these  Seven  Disciples,  and  their  enlightener  James,  the 
son  of  Zebedee.  This  is  stated  to  have  taken  place 
A.D.  4.1.—  Ussher,  ed.  1639,  p.  5.”— P.  3E 

ElRIOlfXACH. 


THE  EEV.  EOWLAXD  HILL  AXD  THE  “ METHO- 
DISTS ” OF  ST.  EDMUND  HALL,  OXFOED. 

I transcribe  the  following  from  The  Athenceuvi, 
April  21,  ’66 : — 

‘‘On  or  about  the  12th  of  March,  1768,  six  students 
were  expelled  from  St.  Edmund  Hall,  Oxford,  for  pray- 
ing and  preaching  in  prohibited  times  and  places.  It  is 
very  confidently  asserted  in  both  the  dictionaries  of  living 
authors  (1798  and  1816)  that  Eowland  Hill  was  one  of 
these  : and  the  statement  has  often  been  repeated.  It 
was  confirmed,  or,  it  may  be,  originated  by  his  brother, 
Sir  Eichard  Hill,  writing  a pamphlet  on  the  expulsion, 
in  blame  of  the  college  authorities.  But  the  fact  is,  that 
Eowland  Hill,  in  1768,  was  at  St.  John’s  College,  Cam- 
bridge, in  which  University  he  took  his  degree  of  B.A.  in 
Jaimary,  1769,  with  a low  mathematical  honour.  He 
was  then  twentj^-five  years  old,  and  therefore  may  very 
possibly  have  been  at  Oxford,  have  seen  what  would 
happen,  and  have  changed  his  University.  For  he  him- 
self was  given  to  irregular  preaching  and  praying,  while 
a student,  and  found  some  difhculty  in  obtaining  ordina- 
tion in  consequence  : he  afterwards  said  that  he  found 
debauchery  of  any  kind  did  not  stand  so  much  in  the  way 
of  entrance  into  orders  as  irregular  devotion. — Is  it  known 
whether  he  ever  was  at  Oxford  ? ” 

The  Dictionary  of  1816  says  that  the  Rev.  Row- 
land Hill  was  — 

educated  at  Eton,  whence  he-  removed  to  St.  Edmund 
Hall,  Oxford.  Fi'om  that  University,  however,  Mr.  H., 
who  at  an  early  age  embraced  the  tenets  of  the  Calvin- 
istic  Methodists,  was  expelled  in  1768  with  five  other  stu- 
dents for  assembling  to  pray  and  preach  at  prohibited 
times  and  in  unauthorised  places — a circumstance  which 
excited  no  inconsiderable  share  of  public  attention. 

A reference  to  Sir  Richard  Hill’s  tract,  Pietas 
Oxoyiiensis,  would  have  shown  the  writer  that 
Rowland  Hill  was  not  one  of  the  six  expelled 
students,  whose  names  were  James  Matthews, 
Thomas  Jones,  Joseph  Shipman,  Benjamin  Kay, 
Erasmus  Middleton,  and  Thomas  Grove,  and  of 
each  of  whom  a full  account  is  given  in  various 
portions  of  the  tract.  The  writer  in  The  Atlieyiceum 
probably  refers  to  this  tract  \ but  Sir  Richard  Hill 


wrote  more  than  a pamphlet  ” on  the  subject.  I 
have  no  less  than  four  now  before  me.  Their 
titles  (abbreviated)  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  “Pietas  Oxoniensis ; or  a Full  and  Impartial  Ac- 
count of  the  Expulsion  of  Six  Students  from  St.  Edmund 
Hall,  Oxford.  By  a Master  of  Arts  of  the  LMiversity  of 
Oxford,  1768.”  Price  One  Shilling,  pp.  85. 

2.  “ Goliath  Slain : being  a Eeply  to  the  Eev.  Dr. 
Nowell’s  Answer  to  Pietas  Oxoniensis,  &c.,  1768.”  Price 
2s.  M.,  pp.  214. 

3.  “ A Letter  to  the  Eev.  Dr.  Nowell,  &c.,  1769.”  Price 
Is.,  pp.  45. 

4.  “ A Defence  of  the  Doctrines  of  Sovereign  Grace, 
&c.,  1768.”  Price  6d.,  pp.  48. 

On  the  ll3^-leaf  of  the  last  is  an  advertisement 
of  a new  edition  of  Pietas  Oxoniensis,  with  correc- 
tions, additions  of  ^^some  extraordinary  Anec- 
dotes,” and  A Word  to  the  Monthly  Reviewers ; ” 
and  this  second  edition  Avas  published  in  1768. 
Perhaps  Rowland  Hill  may  have  written  some  of 
the  letters  that  appeared  on  the  subject  in  The 
London  QhronieJe,  Public  Advertiser,  Gazetteer, 
Public  Ledger,  &c. ; or  he  may  have  been  the  au- 
thor of  the  Epigram  in  The  London  Chronicle, 
which  accords  with  his  sentiments  as  mentioned 
in  the  last  paragraph  of  The  Atliencemn  article. 

“ Good  Advice  to  Young  Gownsmen. 

“ Ye  jovial  souls,  drink,  av e,  and  swear, 

And  all  shall  then  go  Avell ; 

But,  0 take  heed  of  Hymns  and  Prayer, 

These  cry  aloud — expel.” 

Sir  Richard  Hill’s  name  is  not  given  as  the  au- 
thor of  the  four  tracts.  In  addition  to  them,  and 
to  Dr.  Nowell’s  Anstver  to  Pietas  Oxoniensis,  the 
following  pamphlets  appeared  on  this  subject:  — 

“ A Vindication  of  the  Proceedings  against  the  Six 
Members  of  Edmund  Hall,  Oxford,  1768.” 

“ A Letter  on  the  Expulsion  of  Six  Methodists  from 
Edmund  Hall,  by  Geo.  Wiitefield. 

“ Priestcraft  Defended  : a Sermon  on  the  Expulsion  of 
Six  from  Oxford,  by  the  Shaver  (J.  Macgowan),  1768.” 

“ Serious  Inquiry  into  Proceedings  at  Oxford,  1751.” 

I do  not  find  am"  reference  to  the  expulsion  of 
these  students  in  The  Oxford  Magazine,  Avhich  was 
begun  in  July,  1768  ; or  in  The  Oxford  Neivs- 
man'’s  Verses,  or  in  The  Oxford  Sausage,  of  which 
new  editions  were  published  between  1764  and 
1772.  Rowland  Hill  has  been  wrongly  accredited 
with  expulsion  from  St.  Edmund  Hall-  but,  I 
may  ask  with  The  Athenceum  writer,  ‘Ms  it  known 
whether  he  Avas  eA'er  at  Oxford  ? ” 

CuTHBEET  Bede. 


THE  BELLS  OF  ST.  MICHAEL,  COVENTRY. 

A friend  has  just  sent  me  the  following  in- 
teresting gccount,  taken  from  an  ancient  record. 

The  bells  Avere  hung  up  in  St.  Michael’s  steeple 
in  1429.  The  tower  Avas  finished  1395. 

In  1467,  an  order  of  leet : — 
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“ Also  y*  y®  Clerks  of  both  Churches  ryng  both  claye 
bell  and  curfewe,  in  due  tyme,  and  y*  y®  Clok  be  duly 
kept  up,  y®  peyn  of  at  ev’y  default.” 

In  1488 : — 

“ This  year  was  great  peace  in  the  realm,  and  for  joy 
the  Churchwardens  of  St.  Michael’s  and  other  well-dis- 
posed people,  brought  to  St.  Michael’s  a great  Bell,  and 
called  it  Jesus  Bell,  on  which  was  — 

^ Icsns  ^Ic.r  Ifabcariuu  in  me  mlscrit0rbia. 

In  1496;  tlie  following  order  of  leet  for  regu- 
lating the  prices  of  ringing  death  peals  was 
made : — 

“ Yt  is  ordeyned  at  y’is  p’esent  lete,  that  all  man  p’sones 
thatt  heraftur  Avill  have  the  belles  to  ryng  after  y«  de- 
cease of  eiiy  their  trends,  they  shall  pay  for  a pell  ryng- 
yng  w’t  all  y®  belles,  ij%  xx'i  y’of  to  y®  Chircheward,  and 
iiij'i  to  y®  Clerks.  And  yf  he  well  have  but  iiij  belles 
xvj'i,  xij'i  to  y®  Church,  and  iiij  ^ to  y®  Clerks.  And  as 
for  iij  belles,  ev’r  p’son  y’t  well  have  theym,  to  paye  but 
iiijd  to  the  Clerks.” 

Query.  Who  were  these  clerks?  Were  they 
clerics  ? 

March  18;  1674;  the  vestry  agreed  with  Henry 
Bagley;  Sen.;  and  H.  Bagley,  Jun.,  of  Chacomh; 
CO.  Northampton;  that  they  shall  have  551  for 
casting  the  six  hells  into  eight  tuneable  oneS;  of 
as  deep  tone  and  sound  as  they  now  are. 

The  mottoes  on  these  bells,  copied  by  H.  Wan- 
ley;  Jan.  17;  1690-1  (Harl.  MS.  ‘6030,  2 b.)  : ~ 

“ 1.  Cantate  Domino  Canticum  novum.  1675.  H.  B. 

2.  Henry  Bagley  made  me.  1675. 

3.  T.  E.  F.  George  Downing,  A.  D.  V.  S.  M.  1675. 

4.  I ring  at  six,  to  let  men  know 

When  to  and  from  their  worke  to  go.  1675. 

5.  Churchwardens  names. 

6.  Henr}^  Bagley  made  me.  1678. 

7.  1 ring  to  Sermon  with  a lusty  borne. 

That  all  may  come,  and  none  may  stay  at  home. 

1675. 

8.  I am  and  have  been  call’d  the  common  bell, 

To  ring  when  fire  breaks  out,  to  tell.” 

In  1774  these  bells  were  melted  down,  and  a 
new  peal  of  ten  cast  by  Pack  & ChapmaU;  which 
are  still  in  the  tower. 

In  the  Chronicle  of  the  Church  of  St.  Martin^ 
Leicester,  just  published  by  Mr.  North,  he  gives 
Copy  of  Churchwardens’  Accounts,  1546,  and 
therein  are  many  receipts  for  Ohyttes  and  Buryalls, 
thus : — 

“ For  Mr.  West  thobbett,  v Belles,  iiip. 

It’m  fore  Mr.  Drake  thobbet,  iiij  Belles,  xx**. 

It’m  fore  Mr.  Dau,  iij  Belles,  vlij^^. 

It’m  Byard’s  Wyffe,  iij  Belles,  viij'^,”  &c.,  &c. 

By  these  entries  at  Coventry,  and  at  Leices- 
ter, and  no  doubt  very  many  similar  records  might 
be  found;  it  would  appear  that,  before  the  Be- 
formation,  three,  four,  five,  or  six  bells  were  rung 
in  peal  after  the  decease  of  a parishioner,  as  their 
friends  might  desire.  And  thus  w^e  can  better 
understand  Bishop  Hooper’s  injunction,  issued 
1551;  about  bells  at  death : — ■ 


“ xxiij.  It«%  that  from  henceforth  there  be  no  knells- 
or  forthfares  rung  for  the  death  of  any  man ; but  in 
case  they  shall  be  sick  and  in  danger,  or  any  of  their 
friends  will  demand  to  have  the  Bell  toll  whiles  the  sick 
is  in  extremes,  to  admonish  the  people  of  their  danger^ 
and  by  that  means  to  solicitate  the  hearers  of  the  same 
to  pray  for  the  sick  person,  they  may  use  it.  And  then, 
if  the  person  die  for  whom  the  bell  tolled,  and  to  give- 
warning  of  his  death,  to  ring  out  with  one  bell  it  may  be 
sufficient.”  — Parker  Society  volume  of  Hooper’s  JVorks^ 
p.  137. 

We  learn  hence  that  the  ringing  of  many  bells 
after  the  death  of  a person,  was  discontinued  at 
that  period;  but  that  the  passing  bell  was  retained: 
for  1 believe  that  bell  was  always  knolled,  and  I 
have  seen  in  the  churchwardens’  accounts,  temp. 
Edward  IV.,  at  St.  Edmund’s,  Sarum,  for  the= 
Forthfare  ” received.  H.  T.  Ellacombe,  M.A. 

Clyst  St.  George,  Devon. 


WERE  WOLVES. 

The  perusal  of  Mr.  Gould’s  Look  of  Were- 
Wolves  reminds  me  of  the  following  Mogul  tradi- 
tion, which  proves  that  the  belief  in  were-wolves 
existed  in  Central  Asia  as  well  as  in  Europe. 
Yuldooz  Khan,  tenth  in  descent  from  Japhet 
Khan,  son  of  Noah,  was  chief  of  the  Moguls  after 
they  quitted  the  mountains.  He  was  grandfather 
of  Alankooah,  a lady  extremely  beautiful,  who  at 
the  age  of  fourteen  was  married  ] her  husband 
died  three  years  afterwards.  Alankooah  being  in 
her  chamber  one  night  awake,  and  mourning  for 
her  husband,  a ray  of  light  entered  the  window, 
and  illuminated  the  whole  of  the  apartment.  This- 
light  suddenly  condensed,  and  assumed  the  form 
of  a handsome  young  man,  wBo  approached  Alan- 
kooah. She  strove  to  resist  him,  but  without 
effect ; and  after  he  had  remained  with  her  some 
time  he  assumed  the  form  of  a wolf,  and  in  that 
shape  left  her  apartment.  This  spirit  for  a long 
time  continued  in  this  manner  to  visit  Alankooah, 
who  at  last  found  she  was  with  child.  Her  rela- 
tions endeavoured  in  vain  to  destroy  this  spirit. 
The  Moguls  are  still  divided  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  man  of  light,  as  they  call  him  ,•  some  conceiv- 
ing him  to  be  an  angel,  some  saying  that  the  light 
of  Allah  visited  Alankooah.  She  was  in  due 
time  delivered  of  three  sons  at  one  birth,  one  of 
whom  was  the  great  ancestor  of  all  the  kings  of 
Turkistan. 

A friend  of  mine  residing  at  Nagpore  in  Central 
India  was  told  by  his  native  servant,  that  a ghoul 
haunted  a neighbouring  burial  ground.  He  went 
out  at  night,  and  shot  the  creature,  which  proved 
to  be  a hyena.  His  servant  affirmed  his  belief 
that  it  cast  off  its  human  form,  and  assumed  that 
of  a hyena,  on  receiving  its  death  blow.  The 
ghiil  (Arabic)  is  supposed  to  be  a sylvan  demon 
of  different  shapes  and  colours,  who  devours  men 
and  animals.  The  ghul-i-haydbani  is  another  wood 
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demon.  The  former  seems  to  be  the  original  of 
the  European  lou'p-garou,  or  were-wolf.  Some 
years  ago  I read  in  a Madras  newspaper  that  a 
party  of  shepherds  in  Oude  discovered,  inhabiting 
a den  with  an  old  she- wolf,  a boy,  the  palms  of 
whose  hands,  and  the  skin  over  the  knees,  were  so 
thickened  as  to  induce  the  belief  that  he  had 
been  reared  from  his  infancy  by  her,  and  had 
adopted  her  habits.  Perhaps  human  beings  reared 
by  wild  beasts,  and  seen  associated  with  them  in 
nocturnal  wanderings  for  food,  suggested  the  su- 
perstition about  were-wolves. 

Our  nursery  tales  of  Beauty  and  the  Beast,  and 
Little  Bed  Biding  Hood  are  doubtless  derived 
from  Asiatic  legends  of  were-bears  and  were- 
wolves, and  the  expression  he  has  a wolf  in  his 
stomach”  used  by  nurses  when  speaking  of  a 
child  with  an  inordinate  appetite  may  have  ori- 
ginated in  the  same  quarter.  H.  0. 


Baptismal  Kegister  oe  Cerv antes.  — When 
visiting  this  morning  the  church  of  Santa  Maria, 
in  Alcala  de  Henares,  I asked  the  Padre  Cura  to 
allow  me  to  see  the  baptismal  register.  The  fol- 
lowing is,  I believe,  a correct  translation  of  the 
register  relating  to  the  baptism  of  Cervantes : — 

“ On  Sunday  the  9th  of  October,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1547,  Avas  baptized  Miguel,  son  of  Rodrigo  de  Cer- 
vantes, and  of  his  wife  Dona  Leonor.  Juan  Pardo  Avas 
sponsor;  and  I,  Bachiller  Serrano,  Curate  de  Nuestra 
Senora,  baptized  him.  The  witnesses  were  El  Sacristan 
Baltasar  Vazquez,  and  Bachiller  Serrano,  who  now  sign 
our  names.” 

Should  this  copy  of  the  register  of  the  baptism 
of  Cervantes  never  have  appeared  in  N.  & Q.,” 
please  insert  it  when  convenient,  as  it  will  interest 
many  of  your  readers.  I have  just  seen  the  place 
where  the  great  writer  was  born.  The  house  does 
not  now  exist  j but  the  notice  is  placed  on  a wall, 
that  here  Cervantes  was  born.  The  inscription,  I 
think,  has  been  given  in  &Q.”  [3'’'^  S.  vi.  341.] 

H.  O’Shea,  in  his  recent  Guide  to  Spain  (p.  3, 
^‘Alcala  de  Henares,”  ed.  London,  1865),  makes 
a sad  mistake  in  stating  that  the  remains  of  Car- 
dinal Ximenez  are  still  in  the  chapel  of  San  Ilde- 
fonso;  whereas  he  ought  to  have  known  that, 
some  years  ago,  they  were  translated  with  great 
solemnity  into  the  church  of  San  Justo  y Pastor, 
La  Colegiata.  J.  Dalton. 

Alcala  de  Henares. 

Small  Parishes  in  Ireland.  — The  following 
extract  from  the  Rev.  Alfred  T.  Lee’s  valuable 
pamphlet,  entitled  Facts  respecting  the  Present 
State  of  the  Church  in  Ireland  (1865),  p.  9,  is 
worthy,  I think,  of  a niche  in  N.  & Q. : ” — 

“ Ireland  is  divided  into  2428  districts  or  civil  parishes, 
for  facilitating  the  collection  of  county  rates;  some  of 
these  districts  haA'e  for  more  than  two  centuries  ceased  to 
be  parishes  in  the  ecclesiastical  sense  of  the  term,  and 


many  of  them  are  of  very  small  area ; e.  g.  the  parish  of 
St.  Doologes,  in  Ferns,  is  only  forty  yards  square.  In 
the  case  of  St.  John’s  and  St.  Dominic’s  in  Cork,  one  is 
covered  by  a breAvery,  the  other  by  a corn-mill.” 

Other  examples  may  be  found  in  the  Archbishop 
of  Armagh’s  Charge  (1864),  p.  14.  Abhba. 

Towlaw  Sports. — Shying  sticks  at  a live  cock, 
tied  to  a stake,  used  to  be  considered  capital  fun 
in  the  good  old  times ; but  it  would  seem  to  be 
surpassed  as  a popular  amusement  by  the  Towlaw 
Sports  of  this  year  of  grace,  1866.  I extract  the 
following  from  a local  paper,  and  ask  for  it  to  be 
pilloried  in  N.  & Q.”  : — 

“ A Cruel  Sport.  — William  Scott  and  Benjamin 
Halliday  were  charged  at  the  Walsingham  petty  sessions, 
with  cruelty  to  animals.  It  appeared  that  on  the  7th  of 
April  a certain  festival,  called  the  ‘ ToavLav  Sports,’  AA^as 
celebrated,  the  scene  being  a field  belonging  to  the  de- 
fendant Scott.  Among  these  sports  figured  that  of  “ hole- 
ing  the  duck for  the  enjoyment  of  wdiich  favourite 
pastime,  as  its  name  implies,  a hole  Avas  dug  some  fifteen 
inches  deep,  and  a drake  placed  therein.  The  unhappy 
bird’s  feet  Avere  fastened  to  a board,  Avhether  Avith  nails 
or  string  did  not  very  clearly  appear,  and  his  head  Avas 
exposed  above  the  soil.  To  hit  this  head  with  sticks, 
supplied  on  terms  of  mutual  advantage  by  Halliday,  Avas 
the  aim  of  the  Towlaw  sporters,  and  many  seemed  to 
ha\"e  taken  their  turn,  the  drake  quacking  and  bobbing 
his  head  in  mortal  terror  at  every  throw,  when  the  at- 
tention of  the  police  was  called,  and  that  branch  of  the 
sports  had  to  cease.  The  bird  profited  little  by  the 
friendly  intei’A^ention,  hoAveA’-er,  being  so  exhausted  that 
it  was  necessary  to  destroy  it.  The  share  of  Scott  and 
Halliday  in  the  transaction  was  fully  proved,  and  they 
were  fined,  the  first  bl.,  and  the  other  2Z.  lO.s. ; costs  to  be 
divided  betAveen  them,  and  three  months’  imprisonment 
in  default.” 

CuTHBERT  Bede. 

Yesterday.”  . — The  last  Edinburgh  Beview 
censures  Mr.  Hayman’s  adjectival  use  of  this  sub- 
stantive (or  adverb).  Where  its  apocope,  ‘^yester,” 
appears  ungraceful  or  inconvenient,  may  not  hes- 
ternal  be  substituted — as  legitimate  a derivative  as 
diurnal  or  nocturnal,  and  not  more  pedantic  than 
matinal  or  vespertine  f Philologers  will  hardly  re- 
claim against  a neAV  word  which  is  self-definite. 

E.  L.  S. 

Domicile.  — In  The  Standard  newspaper  of 
May  3 there  was  a marriage  announced,  and  the 
bridegroom’s  residence  particularised  as  “late  of 
Africa  and  America.”  As  the  bride’s  locality  is 
not  specified,  it  can  only  be  presumed  of  Asia  and 
Europe ! J. 

A Prophecy  oe  Lohis  Philippe.  — In  Horace 
Verneds  Life  (Paris : Hetzel,  1863,  p.  71),  is  the 
following  singular  prophecy  of  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans, Louis-Philippe : — 

“Le  jour  de  la  naissance  du  due  de  Bordeaux,  Vernet, 
s’etant  rendu  au  Palais-Royal,  trouva  le  Prince  en  train 
de  se  faire  bourgeoisement  la  barbe  devant  une  fenetre. 
On  pouvait  I’apercevoir  du  jardin  ; oil  quelques  badauds 
stationnaient  dans  ce  but.  Le  due  d’Orleans,  les  mon- 
trant  a I’artiste,  lui  dit : Ces  gens  qui  me  regardent  me 
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raser  tachent  de  lire  sur  -mon  visage  I’effet  que  produit  sur 
moi  la  naissance  d’uii  heritier  de  la  couronne.  S’ils  le 
poiivaient,  ils  verraient  que  je  n’en  suis  aucunement  af- 
fecte,  car  rhorizon  me  semble  bien  noir  depuis  1814. 
Voyez  vous,  mon  cher  Horace,  dans  vingt  ans  il  n’}'  aura 
plus  im  roi  sur  un  trone.  On  pretend  que  je  suis  tine 
plancbe  pourrie.  Xon.  Seulement  je  neveux  pas  porter 
ma  tete  sur  I’echafaud  comme  mon  nialhereux  pere.” 

In  a foot-note  is  tlie  following- : — 

Horace  Vernet,  qui  avaitete  tres-frappede  ces  paroles, 
a pris  soin  de  les  noter.” 

On  tliat  same  day  in  1820  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
went  to  congratulate  the  Duchess  de  Berri  on  the 
birth  of  a son,  who  might  one  day  be  King  of 
France.  One-half  of  the  predicted  twenty  years 
had  passed  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  a king 
being  removed  for  him.  In  eighteen  years  more 
he  was  himself  an  exile.  Brightlihg. 

Ladies’  FASiiioJiS  ix  1754  — In  No.  17  of  an 
interesting  series  of  topographical  and  antiquarian 
papers  now  appearing  in  The  Birmingham  Gazette^ 
is  the  following  : — 

“ In  reading-  the  following  lines,  which  appeared  J uly 
27,  1754,  one  almost  feels  as  if,  but  for  the  abominable 
versification,  they  were  written  in  the  present  day,  so  like 
the  sights  we  now  see  daily  in  the  streets  and  elsewhere 
are  some  of  those  satirised  by  the  author. 

“ A-la-mode,  1754 : 

“ The  Di-ess  in  the  year  Fifty -three  that  was  worn. 

Is  laid  in  the  Grave,  and  new  Fashions  are  born ; 

Then  hear  what  our  good  Correspondents  advance, 

’Tis  the  Pink  of  the  Mode,  and  ’tis  dated  from  France. 
Let  your  Cap  be  a butterfly,  slightly  hung  on. 

Like  the  Shell  of  a Lapwing  just  hatched  on  her 
Crown, 

Behind,  with  a Coach-Horse  short  dock  cut  your  Hair, 
Stick  a Flower  before,  shew-whiff  with  an  Air ; 

A Vandyke  in  Frize  your  Keck  must  surround. 

Turn  your  Lawns  into  gauze,  let  your  Brussels  be 
Blond  ; 

Let  your  Stomacher  reach  from  Shoulder  to  Shoulder, 
And  your  breast  will  appear  much  fairer  and  bolder  ; 
Wear  a Gown,  or  a Sack,  as  Fancies  prevail, 

But  with  Flounces  and  Furbelows  ruffle  your  Tail ; 

Let  your  Hoop  show  your  Stockings  and  Legs  to  your 
Knees, 

And  leave  Men  as  little  as  may  be  to  guess. 

For  other  small  Ornaments  do  as  before, 

Wear  ribbons  a Hundred,  and  Euffles  a score  ; 

Let  your  Talk,  like  your  Dress,  be  fantastic  and  odd. 
And  yoii’il  shine  in  the  Mall,  ’tis  Taste  a-la-mode.” 

Cdthbeet  Bede. 

^^The  Pakadise  of  Coqdettes.”  — In  looking 
into  the  Quarterly  Revieio  for  July  and  October, 
1862,  I happened  accidentally  to  notice  (p,  163) 
an  allusion  to  the  poem  called  “ The  Paradise  of 
Coquettes,”  of  the  author  of  which,  the  writer  of 
an  article  in  the  BevieWj  English  Poetry  from 
Dryden  to  Cowper,”  professes  his  entire  igno- 
rance. 

Now  the  article  is  one  of  no  small  pretension 
to  a knowledge  of  its  subject,  and  therefore  his 
ignorance,  real  or  affected,  as  to  The  Paradise  of 
Coquettes  ” is  hardly  excusable.  The  author  was 


the  eminent  Dr.  Thomas  Browm,  who  succeeded 
Dugald  Stewart  as  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy 
in  the  College  of  Edinburgh  ; and  the  fact  of  his 
authorship  is  noticed  in  a short  memoir  of  him, 
which  will  be  found  in  the  Bncyclopcedia  Britan-- 
7iica,  8th  edit.  vol.  v.  p.  683.. 

Lord  Jeffrey  review^ed  the  poem  in  the  JEdin- 
hurgh  Review,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  397,  and  his  opinion  of 
it  (it  was  at  first  published  anonymously)  ma}"  be 
summed  up  in  the  words  of  the  concluding  para- 
graph of  the  critique : — 

“ It  is  rather  extraordinary  that  this  brazen  age  should 
produce  so  much  anonymous  genius.  This  author,  we 
think,  may  drop  his  mask  when  he  pleases,  and  place  his 
name,  whenever  he  chooses  to  disclose  it,  among  the  few 
classical  writers  of  this  scribbling  generation.” 

G. 

Edinburgh. 

The  late  Miss  Beeet.  — It  appears  from  a 
Scotch  newspaper  (the  Inverness  Courier)  that  the 
Letters  of  Madame  duDeffand  to  Horace  Walpole, 
edited  by  Miss  Berry,  were  reviewed  in  the  Quar- 
terly Review,  May  IHl,  by  the  late  Lord  Glenelg, 
then  Mr.  Charles  Grant.  The  editor  of  Miss 
Berry’s  Journal  and  Correspo7idence,  recently  pub- 
lished, does  not  seem  to  have  known  who  was  the 
writer  of  that  able  critique,  nor  did  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  who  says  {Life,  ii.  198),  that  the 
article  has  great  power.”  The  fact  of  the  au- 
thorship is  worth  making  a note  of.  D. 


Aeoviaiods.  — Who  was  the  writer  of  A Pre- 
se7it  for  an  Apprey^tice,  by  a late  Lord  Mayor  of 
London  ? On  the  title-page  of  the  tenth  edition 
is  an  extract  from  No.  175  of  Fielding’s  Cham- 
pmis,  characterising  it  as  such  a system  of  mo- 
rality and  economy  as  persons  of  all  ranks  might 
improve  by,  delivered  in  such  a style  as  the  most 
accomplished  reader  might  be  delighted  with.” 

W.  E.  A.  OxoH. 

Aeeoey,  Heedeewe,  Haedoeeie. — Are  either 
of  these  words,  or  any  of  their  numerous  variations, 
ever  used  in  the  sense  of  home  f Or  are  they  only 
employed  to  express  a temporary  lodging,  such  as 
a hostelry  or  auherye  ? 

Deferences  and  quotations  will  much  oblige, 
either  through  ‘^N.  & Q.”  or  direct,  if  more  suit- 
able. Edivaed  King. 

Lymington,  Hants. 

Celtic  Names  teavslated  into  Geeek. — In 
the  last  generation,  or  the  generation  before,  it 
was  genteel  to  translate  Celtic  patronymics  into 
Greek.  Thus,  Ivor  became  Evander,  Finley, 
Philip,  and  Angus,  Eneas.  I daresay  Evander, 
Philip,  and  Eneas  are  as  near  the  truth  as  Ivor, 
Finley,  and  Angus.  Indeed,  Eneas  is  nearer  the 
sound  of  the  Gaelic  name  than  Angus  is.  But 
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how  did  this  Greek  fashion  arise  ? Had  it  any 
connection  with  the  fashion  that  raised  up  Utica, 
Syracuse,  &c.  &c.  in  the  state  of  New  York  ? 

W.  H.  M. 

Changes  in  Names. — Can  any  of  your  readers 
refer  me  to  any  works  of  authority  in  which  I 
may  ascertain  the  period  when  the  several  changes 
in  the  names  of  families  took  place,  and  the  mean- 
ing of  those  changes,  especially  when  the  prefix 
atte  ” was  introduced,  and  when  substituted  for 
or  displaced  by  the  Norman’  de  la,”  and  when 
dropped;  and  when  the  terminations  ‘Yuan,” 
“more,”'  “ham,”  ‘^by,”  &c.  &c.  were  generally 
adopted.  Mr.  Lower’s  book  does  not  dive  very 
deeply  into  the  matter,  and  I have  been  unable  to 
find  any  satisfactory  account  of  these  changes. 

My  own  researches  would  lead  me  to  believe  that 
such  terminations  as  “man,”  &c.  were  rare  until 
some  period  between  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  and 
Henry  VH. ; after  the  latter  of  which  periods  the 
prefix  “atte”  is,  I think,  seldom  found.  Prior  to 
the  Tudor  period  of  our  history,  names  would  ap- 
pear to  be  remarkable  for  brevity,  and  for  being 
variously,  i.  e.  loosely,  spelt ; but  during  that  pe- 
riod, the  writers  seemed  to  have  endeavoured  to 
make  as  many  syllables,  and  to  have  crammed  into 
each  syllable  as  man}'’  letters  as  they  could  ; never 
omitting  a double  letter,  if  possible.  My  own 
name  is  an  instance  of  this  : in  very  early  times  I 
find  it  spelt  “AtteYate”;  the  Gloucestershire 
historians  would  “flatter”  us  by  describing  it  as 
“'De  la  Yate,”  though  I very  much  doubt  if  that 
form  was  ever  used.  In  Edward  the  IH.’s  time, 
it  was  certainly  “ Atte  Abate,”  and  a century  or 
so  later  the  prefix  was  dropped,  and  the  termina- 
tion “man”  was  added;  and  in  Henry  Vlfl.’s 
time  it  was  spelt  “ Yatteman,”  and  shortly  after- 
wards it  became  “AMteman”  or  “'AAatman,”  as 
it  is  at  present.  In  the  same  way,  and  at  the 
same  periods,  “atte  Hill,”  “atte  Mill,”  “atte 
Wood,”  &c.,  became  “ Hillman,”  “ Milman,” 
“Woodman,”  &c.  &c.  If  it  has  not  been  done,  it 
would  be  well  worth  while  to  take  a county,  parish 
by  parish,  and  contrast  the  names  within  each  at 
different  periods.  One  might  then  get  at  some- 
thing like  a rule  in  these  matters.  Has  this  ever 
been  done  ? and  if  not,  what  writer  has  paid  any 
attention  to  the  matter  ? J.  P.  Y. 

William  Evans,  LL.B,,  Chancellor  of  Llandaff, 
died  January  5,  1589.  (Browne  Willis’  Survey  of 
Llandaf,  p.  23.)  Will  any  correspondent  oblige 
by  giving  some  information  as  to  the  chancellor’s 
marriage,  and  any  of  his  descendants,  or  where 
such  information  may  be  discovered  ? 

Glwtsig. 

PiEV.  J.  W.  Fea. — There  was  published  in  1826, 
Eldonicma,  a Poem,  by  the  Bev.  J.  W.  Fea,  of 
Quebec  Chapel.  Can  you  give  me  the  date  of  the 
author’s  death,  or  any  biographical  particulars 


regarding  him?  Was  he  a native  of  Scotland? 
He  seems  to  have  been  of  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin, but  afterwards  took  a degree  at  Oxford. 

R.  Inglis. 

Roleet  Hooke. — Can  any  of  your  readers  in- 
form me  whether  there  exists  any  known  portrait 
of  the  celebrated  Robert  Hooke,  the  first  Curator 
of  the  Ro}^!  Society  ? The  collection  of  portraits 
of  Newton  and  his  cotemporaries  in  the  possession 
of  the  Royal  Society  does  not,  I believe,  contain 
one  of  this  eminent  man.  In  Ward’s  Lives  'of  the 
Gresham  Professors  it  is  stated  that  Hooke  was  a 
very  ill-favoured  man  : perhaps  he  ma}^  have  been 
aware  of  this,  and  objected  to  sit  for  his  portrait. 
Yet  I should  think  there  must  be  some  sketch  of 
one  so  Avell  known  in  his  day.  Hokologist. 

Inn  Sign. — Can  any  one  tell  me  the  meaning  of 
a curious  public-house  sign  near  Chelmsford  called 
“The  Silent  Woman”?  It  represents  a half- 
length  portrait  of  Henry  VHI.  on  one  side,  and  on 
the  reverse  a woman  without  a head,  and  under- 
neath are  inscribed  the  words  “ Forte  bonne.” 
One  might  think  it  was  intended  for  Ann  Boleyne  ; 
but  the  dress  is  that  of  a much  later  period. 

M.  A.  E. 

“Napoleon’s  Midnight  Review.” — By  whom 
was  Napoleon’s  Midnight  Review  translated  into 
English  ? Also,  where  are  the  lines  to  be  found  ? 

M. 

PiPEK  Family. — Can  any  of  your  readers  in- 
form me  of  what  family  the  Pipers  Count  Piper 
of  Sweden  came  from,  who  lived  with  Charles  XI, 
and  placed  Charles  XH.  on  the  throne  at  fifteen 
instead  of  eighteen,  and  who  was  Governor  of 
Montferrat  (West  Indies)  ? I have  heard  from 
my  friends  that  he  was  cousin;  I am  in  my 
seventy-third  year.  Our  family  are  the  Surrey 
Pipers,  I understand  that  a Henry  Piper  Sparking 
claims  relative ; that  must  be  in  the  female  line. 

Geo.  Piper,  C.S.A. 

4,  Park  Place,  Faniliam,  Surrey. 

Population  oe  Ancient  Rome. — What  is  the 
most  authentic  historical  information  with  regard 
to  the  population  of  ancient  Rome  in  its  pros- 
perity, so  that  a comparison  may  be  instituted 
between  it  and  modern  London  ? H.  C. 

Ring. — Why  is  a ring  put  into  a Michaelmas 
cake  in  Ireland  ? Acrostic. 

The  Schoolmen. — Where  may  a fair  amount 
of  sound  information  be  obtained  about  the  school- 
men, or  their  si'stems,  in  addition  to  what  has 
already  appeared  in  “N.  & Q.”  1®*'  S,  x.  464;  xi. 
36,  70 ; 2"^  S.  v.  238  ? . Geo.  J.  Cooper. 

Woocihouse,  Leeds. 

Song  by  an  Old  Dog. — In  my  youth  I often 
used  to  he.ar  a song,  supposed  to  be  sung  by  an 
old  dog,  in  which  the  human  species,  in  its  various 
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professions  and  callings,  is  represented  as  dogs  of 
a higlier  grade,  and  as  such,  severely  handled. 
To  the  clergy  the  old  Cynic  devotes  tvro  or  three 
specially  biting  verses.  I can  remember  only  a 
fev7  lines  of  this  song,  which  I give,  hoping  they 
may  serve  as  a clue  to  the  remainder : — 

“ The  Soldier  is  a blustering  clog,  who  talks  of  wounds 
and  scars,  Sir, 

And  boasts  of  conquests,  never  won,  with  Yenus  and 
with  Mars,  Sir. 

The  Minor-canon  is  a dog,  a sort  of  lazy  lurcher, 

Who’d  rather  bark  in  dining-room  than  in  the  Abbey 
Church,  Sir. 

The  Prebend  is  a wet  dog  of  true  Newfoundland  kind. 
Sir, 

Who  diving  deep  in  residence,  will  swim  away  in  wine. 
Sir. 

The  Dean,  he  is  a pompous  dog  .... 

[I  forget  his  peculiar  attributes,  except  that] — 

Made  a Bishop,  he’s  a dog  that  seldom  barks  again.  Sir.” 

Each  verse  ends  with  an  appropriate  ^^bow, 
wow,  wow  ” chorus. 

If  any  contributor  to  “N.  & Q.”  can  help  me  to 
the  words  of  this  song,  I shall  be  very  much 
obliged.  Senex. 

Tom  Dove  ; Thumb  E-ixg. — In  Southerne’s 
Maid’s  Last  Prayer,  I find  the  following  passage  : 

‘‘  Zounds  ! a man  had  as  good  be  ty’d  to  a stake,  and 
baited  like  Tom  Dove  on  Easter  Monday,  as  be  the  neces- 
sary appurtenance  of  a great  man’s  table  ; they  make  me 
as  much  their  own,  as  if  I were  part  of  their  sideboard.” 
— Act  II.  Vol.  ii.  p.  33,  ed.  1731. 

Will  any  of  your  readers  have  the  goodness  to 
tell  me  whether  Tom  Dove  is  a man,  or  only  the 
name  of  a bull  or  bear  j if  the  former,  who  was 
he  ? Again  : — 

“ Marrj^  him  I must,  and  wear  my  wedding  ring  upon 
my  thumb  too,  that  I’m  resolved  on.” — Id.  Act  IV.  vol.  ii. 
p.  67. 

Why  was  the  wedding  ring  worn  upon  the 
thumb  ? Was  it  customary  ? C.  P. 

PoBEET  Walpole.  — Which  Eobert  W alpole, 
quartering  the  arms  of  Eobsart  with  those  of 
Walpole,  was  of  Serjeants’  Inn  ” ? 

Joseph  Eix,  M.D. 

St.  Neots. 


The  Catcall.  — I have  often  wondered  what 
this  little  instrument  was,  which  so  often  appears 
in  the  history  of  our  stage.  I now  think  it  was 
nothing  but  a common  penny  trumpet,  such  as  we 
hear  squeaking  at  country  fairs,  &c.  This  I judge 
from  a story  in  Chetwood’s  History  of  the  Stage 
(1741),  where  there  is  mention  of  a sea-officer, 
who  was  much  incommoded  by  — 

“ A couple  of  sparks,  prepared  with  their  offensive  in- 
struments, vulgarly  term’d  Cat-calls  ; ” 

but,  after  some  parley  — ■ 


“ the  squeak  was  stopped  in  the  middle  by  a blow  from  the 
officer,  which  he  gave  with  so  strong  a will,  that  his 
child’s  trumpet  was  struck  thro’  his  cheek,”  &c. 

How  is  it  that  we  never  hear  the  catcall  now  ? 

E.  K. 

[That  squeaking  instrument,  the  Catcall,  formerly  used 
at  theatres  to  interrupt  the  actors  and  condemn  a new 
piece,  was  a small  circular  vAistle,  composed  of  two  plates 
of  tin  about  the  size  of  a halfpenny,  perforated  by  a hole 
in  the  centre,  and  connected  by  a band  or  border  of  the 
same  metal  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick.  The  sound 
given  was  sharp  and  shrill,  and  the  adA^antage  of  the 
instrument  in  the  playhouse  was  that  it  was  altogether 
concealed  within  the  mouth,  and  that  the  perpetrator  of 
the  noise  could  not  be  easily  detected.  The  fearful 
screech  of — 

“ This  pretty  tube  of  mighty  power, 

Sweet  charmer  of  a.  playful  hour  ” — 

was  frequently  the  terror  of  many  a timid  actor,  and  the 
dread  of  a brood  of  dramatic  authors.  The  disuse  of  this 
vulgar  instrument  is  not  a cause  of  regret  among  the 
Thespian  brotherhood.] 

Numismatic  : Jettohs  oe  Maey  Queeh  oe 
Scots. — WiU  any  of  your  numismatic  readers  in- 
form me  on  wbat  occasions  the  following  silver 
jettons  of  Queen  Mary  were  struck  ? — 

1.  Ohv.  Tbe  Scottish  shield,  with  a large  crown 
over,  MAEIA  . DEI  . G . SCOTOE  . EEGIHA.  ReV. 
A hand  from  the  clouds  lopping  a withered  branch 
from  a vine-tree,  vieescit  . vvlheee  . vietvs. 

2.  Ohv.  The  arms  of  France  and  Scotland  im- 

paled in  a shield,  with  a large  cross  over,  maeia  . 
B . G . SCOTOE  . EEGIHA  . EEAH  . BOI.  ReV.  a 
vine-tree,  one  half  withered,  the  other  half  in  leaf 
and  fruit,  and  the  sun  shining  from  the  clouds 
upon  it.  1579.  James  J.  Lamb. 

Underwood  Cottage,  Paisley. 

[These  jettons  are  described  in  ^^ArchoeologicalJournal 
of  the  Institute,  xv.  259.  The  year  1579  was  the  eleventh 
of  Mary’s  captivity  ; she  was  at  that  time  at  Sheffield  in 
the  custody  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury.  The  jettons  ap- 
pear to  be  of  French  workmanship,  and  they  may  have 
been  a new  year’s  gift  from  some  of  Marj^-’s  relations  in 
foreign  parts.  They  are  doubtless  identical  with  the 
counters  described  in  the  Inventory  taken  at  Chartley, 
August,  1586.  Under  “Joyaulx,  &c.,  au  cabinet”  are 
entered  “Bourses  de  velours  vert,  garnyes  de  jetons  d’ar- 
gent  aux  armes  de  sa  Majeste.”  — Labanoff,  tome  vii. 
p.  246.  J 

L.  TocauE.  — Can  any  of  your  correspondents 
tell  me  where  the  original  painting  of  Prince 
Charles  Edward,  by  L.  Tocque,  engraved  in  the 
Abbotsford  edition  of  Waverley,  is  now  ? I shall 
be  glad  also  to  be  told  anything  about  L.  Tocque : 
who  he  was  ? what  his  other  works  are  ? &c. 

S.  H.  M. 

[Jean-Louis  Tocque,  born  at  Paris  in  1696,  was  first 
a scholar  of  Nicholas  Berlin,  and  afterwards  of  Hyacinth 
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Eigaud.  He  devoted  himself  to  portrait  painting,  and 
acquired  considerable  reputation.  He  was  invited  to  St. 
Petersburg  by  the  Empress  Elizabeth,  whose  portrait  he 
painted,  and  there  met  with  flattering  encouragement. 
He  died  in  1772.  For  a list  of  his  paintings  see  Xagler’s 
Kiinstler-Lexicon,  xviii.  535.  His  portrait  of  Prince 
Charles  Edward  we  have  not  been  able  to  trace.] 

Petetjs  Pantihtjs.  — In  tlie  Elzevir  edition 
(Lugd.  Batav.,  1653),  of  Michael  Apostolicus  his 
Centuries  of  Proverbs,  p.  250,  occurs  the  following 
amusing  blunder : — 

“ Petrus  Pantinus  Tiletanus  translates  the  proverb  — 
Ttt’  atSovs  5’  ov  x'lav  aCTt of  o^xai, 

“ Ob  pudorem  servitutem  arnplector.’’ 

What  is  known  of  Peter  Pantin?  Where  is 
Tiletum?  What  book  gives  the  modern  names 
equivalent  to  such  later  Latin  ones  ? 

Kenilworth.  E.  H.  KkowleS. 

[Peter  Pantin  was  born  at  Thiel  [Tiletum]  in  Flan- 
ders, and  taught  the  learned  languages  with  reputation 
at  Louvain,  Toledo,  &c.,  and  was  dean  of  the  church  at 
Brussels,  where  he  died  in  1611.  He  wrote  a treatise  De 
Dignitatibus  et  Officiis  Regni,  et  Domus  Regicz  Gothorum, 
&c.,  besides  translations  of  Greek  authors.  For  a list  of 
dictionaries  of  the  ancient  Latin  names  of  towns,  see 
“ N.  & Q.”  S.  vii.  156.  To  that  list  add  the  following 
useful  work  by  Saphael  Savonarola,  Universus  Terrarum 
Orhis  Scriptorum  Calamo  delineatus.  Studio  et  labore 
Alphonsi  Laser  a Yarea.  2 vols.  Patavii,  1713,  fob] 

^‘Loth  to  Depart.” — This  as  a tune,  though 
it  is  clearly  also  the  name  of  a song,  used  to  be 
played  on  board  our  men-of-war,  as  a salute  to 
admirals,  &c.,  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  Where 
can  I find  the  words,  if  possible,  with  the  music  ? 

S.  H.  M. 

[Some  interesting  particulars  of  both  the  words  and 
the  music  of  “ Loth  to  Depart  ” will  be  found  in  Chap- 
pell’s Popular  Music  of  the  Olden  Time,  i.  173  ; ii.  772. 
The  tune  is  there  printed  from  Queen  Elizabeth’s  Vir- 
ginal Book,  where  it  is  arranged  by  Giles  Farnab}'’.  The 
words  are  attributed  to  J.  Donne ; but  whether  they  are 
by  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  or  by  his  son  John  (who  wrote 
several  trifling  pieces),  is  not  very  clear.] 

Welcher.  — Can  you  give  me  any  informa- 
tion as  to  the  probable  derivation  of  the  word 
’^^welcher,”  as  used  in  a sporting  sense,  or  refer 
me  to  any  book  where  I can  find  some  philologi- 
cal notice  taken  of  it  ? W.  G.  B. 

Trinity  College. 

[A  Welcher  is  one  who  lays  a bet,  and  afterwards  ab- 
sconds, or  makes  himself  scarce.  It  is  sometimes  difficult 
to  account  for  the  derivation  of  slang  phrases  ; but  we  are 
informed  that  the  word  Welcher  in  sporting  circles  is 
usually  considered  to  owe  its  origin  to  the  well-known 
satirical  ditty — “Taffy  was  a JFelchman — Taffy  was  a 
thief.”] 


A General  Index  to  the  Spectators,  Tatlers, 
and  Guardians.  London : Sold  by  W.  Owen,  at 
HotneFs  Head,  near  Temple  Par,  1757. 

Lowndes,  under  the  head  Spectator,”  names 
1758  as  the  date  of  the  edition.  Is  this  an  error, 
or  was  it  a second  edition  ? Who  was  the  com- 
piler ? George  Lloyd. 

Darlington. 

[There  was  only  one  edition  of  this  General  Index,  It 
first  appeax’ed  in  1757,  and  again  in  1760  with  a new 
title-page,  containing  the  words  “ The  Second  Edition,” 
by  the  same  publisher.  ] 

Lemmata  Meditationem  ” (3’’*^  S.ix.  316.) — 
I am  much  obliged,  Mr.  Editor,  for  the  title  of 
this  curious  book.  Can  j^ou  form  any  estimate  of 
its  rarity,  or  let  me  know  where  I may  see  a per- 
fect copy  ? Eirionnach. 

[The  only  copy  known  to  us  of  this  little  devotional 
work  is  in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum.  On  the 
fly-leaf  of  it  some  one  has  written,  “Very  scarce.”  This 
copy  v.’as  purchased  by  Mr.  Eodd  for  Is.  Qd.  at  Thomas 
Jolley’s  sale  on  IMarch  1,  1843.] 

Quotation.  — Who  was  the  author  of  the  fol- 
lowing lines  ? — 

“ Think  naught  a trifle  tho’  it  small  appear. 

Small  sands  the  mountain,  moments  make  the  year. 

And  trifles  life ; your  care  to  trifles  give. 

Else  you  may  die  before  you  learn  to  live.” 

Bar-Point. 

Philadelphia. 

[Dr.  Edward  Young,  Love  of  Fame,  sat.  vi.  line  208.] 


YEOMAN. 

(3'^‘i  S.  viii.  286,  340,  419.) 

The  following  additional  illustrations  in  support 
of  mj''  statement  that  the  yeoman  was  originally 
only  a common  menial  servant,  and  that  the  word 
is  a corruption  of  yeong  man,  may  be  of  interest  to 
some  of  5"Our  readers. 

In  Sir  Henry  Spelman’s  Glossary  we  find,  sub 
voce  Valecta : — 

“ Valecta,  al.  Valetta.  Et  in  Eegist.  brev.  orig.  25  b., 
valettus,  puer,  minister,  famulus,  qui  heri  est  a persona  ; 
Gal.  valet,  quasi  qui  va  lez  son  maistre,  i.  qui  juxta  Domi- 
num  vadit  seu  ministrat.  Corrupte,  vallet  et  varlet. 

“ Asser.  Menevens.,  p.  24, 1.  12.  Et  volo  (Aluredus  Eex) 
quod  Armigeri  mei  cum  valectis,  et  omnes  qui  cum  ipsis 
in  servitio  raeo  sunt,  ita  distribuant  modo  supra  dicto,  &c. 

“ ValMti  apud  Gallos  idem  olim  erant  quos  Germani 
forte  Amhactos  vocabant ; Angli,  Servingmen  et  Yeomen, 
antiquis  pueri,  et  in  Canuti  LI.  foresta;  juniores,  quorum 
viri  Nobiles  et  Magnates  magnas  olim  ad  familiam  clien- 
telamque  suam  ornandam  et  muniendam  alebant  cater vas, 
juxta  illud  Virgilii  YEn.  i.  p.  535,  1.  1 — 

‘ Centum  alite,  totidemque  pares  a^tate  ministri, 

Qui  dapibus  mensas  onerent  et  pocula  pouant.’ 

Comes  Oxonii,  Eegem  Hen.  7 hospitio  suscipiens,  300  ha- 
buit.” 
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I will  now  cite  a royal  authority  from  Lingard^ 
reign  of  Henry  VIII. : — 

“ That  nobleman  (the  Earl  of  Essex)  on  one  occasion 
had  entertained  the  king  at  his  castle  of  Henningham, 
and  when  Henry  was  ready  to  depart,  a number  of  ser- 
vants and  retainers  in  the  earl’s  livery  was  drawn  up  in 
two  lines,  to  do  honour  to  the  sovereign.  ‘ My  lord,’  said 
the  king,  ‘ I have  heard  much  of  your  hospitality,  but  I 
see  it  is  greater  than  the  speech.  These  handsome  gentle- 
men and  yeomen  that  I see  on  each  side  of  me  are  surely 
your  menial  servants'  The  earl  replied,  with  a smile  ; 
* That,  may  it  please  your  grace,  were  not  for  mine  ease. 
They  are  most  of  them  my  retainers,  come  to  do  me  ser- 
vice at  a time  like  this,  and  chiefly  to  see  your  grace.  ” * 

William  Howitt,  in  his  Visits  to  Remarhahle 
Places,  “ Visit  to  Hampton  Court,”  describes  the 
royal  magnificence  displayed  by  Wolsey,  on  the 
authority  of  Cavendish,  who  was  the  great  cardi- 
nal’s gentleman-usher,  and  afterwards  employed 
in  the  same  capacity  by  Henry  VHI.  Cavendish 
wrote  a Life  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  and  Shakspeare 
has  literally  followed  him  in  several  passages  of 
his  Xing  Henry  VIII. , merely  putting  his  language 
into  verse.  In  the  following  extracts  from  Howitt, 
we  have  yeomen  in  abundance  : — 

“ It  was  only  at  Hampton  Court  that  Wolsey’s  vast 
train  of  servants  and  attendants,  with  the  nobility  and 
ambassadors  who  flocked  about  him,  could  be  fully  enter- 
tained. These,  as  we  learn  from  his  gentleman-usher 
Cavendish,  were  little  short  of  a thousand  persons ; for 
there  were  upon  his  ‘ cheine-roll  ’ eight  hundred  persons 
belonging  to  his  household,  independent  of  suitors,  who 
were  all  entertained  in  the  hall.  In  this  hall  he  had  daily 
spread  three  tables.  At  the  head  of  the  first  presided  a priest 
as  steward ; at  that  of  the  second  a knight  as  treasurer ; 
and  at  the  third  his  comptroller,  who  was  an  esquire. 
Besides  these,  there  were  always  a doctor,  a confessor,  two 
almoners,  three  marshalls,  three  ushers  of  the  hall,  and 
grooms.  The  furnishing  of  these  tables  required  a pro- 
portionate kitchen ; and  here  were  two  clerks,  a clerk- 
comptroller,  and  surveyor  of  the  dressers ; a clerk  of  the 
spicery  ; two  cooks,  with  labourers  and  children  for  assis- 
tants; turnspits  a dozen;  four  scull  erymen  ; two  yeomen 
of  the  pastry,  and  two  paste-layers.  In  his  own  kitchen 
was  his  master-cook,  daily  dressed  in  velvet  or  satin,  and 
wearing  a gold  chain.  Under  him  were  two  other  cooks 
and  their  six  labourers  ; in  the  larder  a yeoman  and 
groom  ; in  the  scullery  a yeoman  and  two  grooms ; in  the 
ewry  two  yeomen  and  two  grooms  ; in  the  buttery  the  same  ; 
in  the  cellar  three  yeomen  and  three  pages ; in  the  chan- 
dlery and  the  wafery,  each  two  yeomen  ; in  the  wardrobe 
the  master  of  the  vf  ardrobe  and  twenty  assistants ; in  the 
laundry  yeoman,  groom,  thirteen  pages,  two  yeoman-]yur- 
veyors  and  groom-purveyor  ; in  the  bake-house  two  yeo- 
men and  two  grooms  ; in  the  -wood-yard  one  yeoman  and 
groom  ; in  the  barn  a yeoman  ; at  the  gate  two  yeomen 
and  two  grooms  ; a yeoman  of  his  barge  ; a master  of  his 
horse ; a clerk  and  groom  of  the  stables ; the  farrier ; the 
yeoman  of  the  stirrup ; a maltlour  and  sixteen  grooms, 
each  keeping  four  horses. 

“ In  his  priv}^  chamber  he  had  his  chief  chamberlain, 

* Essex  was  fined  ten  thousand  pounds,  and  the  above- 
mentioned  Earl  of  Oxford,  according  to  Hallam,  com- 
pounded by  the  payment  of  fifteen  thousand  pounds  for 
the  penalties  he  had  incurred  by  keeping  retainers  m 
livery. 


vice-chamberlain,  and  two  gentleman-ushers ; six  gentle- 
men waiters  and  twelve  yeomen  ; and  at  their  head  nine  or 
ten  lords  to  attend  on  him. 

“ Regularly  on  Sundays,  when  Hemy  held  his  court  at 
Greenwich,  which  was  often,  the  great  lord  cardinal  made 
thither  his  progress  to  visit  him.  He  had  then  his  mag- 
nificent state  barge,  with  troops  of  yeomen  standing  upon 
the  sails,  and  crowds  of  gentlemen  within  and  without. 

“ They  (the  French  Ambassadors)  supped  in  the  Great 
Waiting  Chamber  and  Chamber  of  Presence,  which  were 
hung  with  rich  arras,  and  furnished  with  tall  yeomen  and 
goodly  gentlemen  to  serve." 

In  the  Household  Book  of  the  fifth  Earl  of  Hor- 
thumherland  (compiled  in  1612)  it  is  expressly 
ordered  (p.  49)  that,  What  person  soever  he  he 
that  comyth  to  my  Lordes  service,  that  inconty- 
nent  after  he  he  intred  in  the  cheqiiyr-roll  that 
he  he  s-worn  in  the  countyng-hous  by  a gentill- 
man-usher,  or  yeman-usher ; ” and  Percy,  in  his 
Peliques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry  Essay  on 
the  Ancient  Minstrels  ”),  says : — 

“ From  the  expression  of  squire  minstrels,  we  may  con- 
clude there  wer^  other  inferior  orders,  as  yeomen  minstrels, 
or  the  like.” 

These  additional  illustrations  will,  I presume, 
clearly  prove  that  the  yeoman  was  formerly  a 
menial  servant,  employed  in  various  capacities. 

I will  now  pass  on  to  the  derivation  of  the 
word.  Spelman,  in  his  Glossary,  has  the  following 
article : — 

“ Yeoman.  Sax.  gemanan,  consortium,  tubernia ; gemane 
et  geman,  communis,  vel  potius  a geonga,  quod  juvenem 
significat,  iidemque  sint  qui  in  Canuti  LI.  de  Forests 
Juniores  appellantur,  antiquis  pueri,  Germanis  Ambacti, 
Gallis  Valeti." 

In  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Act  I.  Sc.  2,  we  read  : — 

“ Such  comfort  as  do  lusty  young  men  feel.” 

Bitson,  in  his  note  to  this  line,  says  ; — 

“ Young  men  are  certainly  yeomen.  So,  in  A lytell 
geste  of  Robyn  Hode,  printed  by  Wynken  de  Worde : — 

‘ Robin  commaunded  his  wight  yong  men, 

Of  lii  wyght  yonge  men. 

Seven  score  of  wyght  yonge  men. 

Buske  you,  my  mery  yonge  men.’ 

“ In  all  these  instances  Copland’s  edition,  printed  not 
man}^  years  after,  reads — yeomen. 

“ So,  again,  in  the  ancient  legend  of  Adam  Bel,  printed 
by  Copland  — 

‘ There  met  he  these  wight  yonge  men. 

Now  go  we  hence,  sayed  these  wight  yong  men. 

Here  is  a set  of  these  wight  yong  men.’ 

“ But  I have  no  doubt  that  he  printed  from  a more  an- 
tiquated edition,  and  that  these  passages  have  acciden- 
tally escaped  alteration,  as  we  generally  meet  with  wyght 
yemen.’’  * 

There  is  also  nothing  extraordinary  in  the  con- 
version of  yeong  man  or  yong  man  to  yeoman  or 

* Percy,  in  his  Reliques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry, 
gives  the  ballad  of  Adam  Bell  with  yeomen  in  the  above- 
mentioned  passages. 
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yoman.  W e often  find  forms  ■with  ng,  and  without 
it ; e.  g.  in  the  hymn  of  St.  Godric^  who  lived  in 
the  twelfth  century,  we  have  the  forms  fo  and 
fo7ig : — 

“ Sainte  Marie  (clane)  virgine, 

Moder  Ihesu  Cristes  Nazarene, 

On  FO  (or  fong),  schild,  help  their  Godric, 

On  fang  bring  hegilich  with  the  in  Godes  riche,”  &c. 

The  translation  is : — 

“ Saint  Mary  (chaste)  Virgin,  Mother  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Nazareth,  take,  shield,  help  thy  Godric  ; take,  bring 
him  quickly  with  thee  into  God’s  Kingdom,”  * &c. 

The  verb  fang  is  A.-S.  fangan^  of  which  we 
have  the  contracted  form  fon,  and  Mid.  H.  G. 
vangcn,  contracted  into  vdlie^i  and  vd7i ; perfect, 
vie  and  vienc. 

A.-S.  ga7igan,  to  go,  has  also  the  contracted 
form  gd7i ; pres,  ic  gauge,  and  ic  gd ; imper.  ga7ig 
and  gd ; Mid.  H.  G.  gd7i,  perf.  gie  and  gie7ic,  imper, 
ga7ic,  gene,  and  gd. 

Numerous  other  examples  of  similar  contracted 
forms,  and  of  forms  with  ng  or  no  and  without 
them,  might  he  .given  to  show  that  the  conversion 
of  yeo7ig  7na7i  to  yeo77ian  is  not  irregular,  hut  or- 
ganic. 

Ng  is  also  hy  no  means  a complicated  sound,  as 
it  may  appear  to  he  to  many.  Jt  is  a simple 
single  sound,  as  Latham  observes  in  his  E7iglish 
La7iguage : — . 

“The  sound  of  the  ng  in  sing,  king,  throng,  when  at 
the  end  of  a word,  or  of  singer,  ringing,  &c.  &c.,  in  the 
middle  of  a word,  is  not  the  natural  sound  of  the  com- 
bination n and  g,  each  letter  retaining  its  natural  power 
and  sound,  but  a simple  single  sound,  of  which  the  com- 
bination ng  is  a conventional  mode  of  expressing.” 

Webster  is  of  the  same  opinion, "^and  calls  it  ^^a 
simple  elementary  sound.” 

The  question  now  arises — How  did  the  word 
yeoman,  which  originally  signified  a servant,  come 
to  be  used  in  its  present  sense  as  a holder  of  land  ? 

Camden  gives  the  following  ‘^Ordines  Angliae,” 
and  says : — 

“ Quod  ad  reipublicaa  nostrae  divisionem  attinet,  con- 
stat ex  Rege,  sive  Monarcha,  Xobilibus,  Civibus,  Ingenuis, 
quos  yeomen  vocamus,  et  Opificibus.” 

His  definition  of  yeomen  is  : — 

Pleheii,  sive  Yeomen,  quos  alii  Ingenuos,  lex  nostra 
homines  legales  dicit,  et  ex  agris,  quos  optimo  jure  tenent, 
quadraginta  ad  minimum  solidos  quotannis  colligunt.” 

The  yeomen,  therefore,  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth composed  a distinct  class  of  societ}^  between 
the  Gives  or  JBurgliesses  and  the  Opifices,  qui  Hro- 
leta7'ii  Eomanis  dicebantur.”  In  this  acceptation, 
as  far  as  my  researches  go,  the  word  yeo7nan  does 
not  occur  in  the  English  language  before  the  reign 
of  Henry  VII. ; the  origin  of  our  yeomanry,  as 


* Craik’s  Sketches  of  the  History  of  Literature  and 
Learning  in  England,  vol.  i.  p.  207. 


petty  landholders,  must  therefore  be  sought  for 
between  the  accession  of  this  Idng  and  the  rule  of 
our  virgin  queen,  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  pages 
of  English  history  during  this  period  supply  us 
wdth  sufficient  grounds  in  support  of  this  statement. 

In  the  first  place,  it  was  at  the  termination  of 
the  Wars  of  the  Koses  that  villenage  began  to  be 
abolished.  In  proportion  as  agriculture  improved 
and  money  increased  it  was  found  that  the  ser- 
vices rendered  by  the  villeins  to  the  baron,  though 
extremely  burdensome  to  themselves,  were  of  lit- 
tle advantage  to  the  master,  and  that  the  produce 
of  a large  estate  could  be  much  more  conveniently 
disposed  of  by  the  peasants  themselves,  who  raised 
it,  than  by  the  landlord  or  his  baililf)  who  were 
accustomed  to  receive  it.  A commutation  was 
therefore  made  of  rents  for  services,  and  of  money 
rents  for  those  in  kind;  and,  as  it  was  further 
discovered  that  lands  were  better  cultivated  when 
the  holder  enjoyed  a security  in  his  possession, 
the  practice  of  granting  leases  to  the  peasant 
began  to  prevail,  which  gradually  entirely  broke 
the  bonds  of  servitude. 

Again,  it  was  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 
that  Columbus  discovered  America,  and  a few 
3"ears  after,  Vasquez  de  Gama  passed  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  opened  a new  passage  to  the 
East  Indies.  These  great  events  were  attended 
with  most  important  consequences  to  all  the  na- 
tions of  Europe ; the  enlargement  of  commerce 
and  navigation  increased  industry  and  the  arts 
everywhere.  The  nobles,  instead  of  expending 
their  revenues  in  riotry  and  debauchery,  dissipated 
their  fortunes  in  more  expensive  pleasures.  In- 
stead of  vying  with  each  other  in  the  number  and 
boldness  of  their  retainers,  they  acquired  by  de- 
grees a more  civilized  species  of  emulation,  and 
endeavoured  to  excel  in  the  splendour  and  elegance 
of  their  establishments.  The  common  people,  no 
longer  fed  and  maintained  in  vicious  idleness  in 
the  baronial  halls,  were  obliged  to  become  useful 
both  to  themselves  and  others;  and  the  statutes 
passed  nearly  every  session  during  this  reign 
against  engaging  retainers,  threw  a great  number  of 
servingmen  and  yeomen  on  their  own  resources. 
But  the  most  important  law  in  its  consequences 
which  was  enacted  during  the  reign  of  Heniw,  was 
that  b}^  which  the  nobilit}^  and  gentry  acquired  a 
power  of  breaking  the  ancient  entails,  and  of  alien- 
ating their  estates ; by  means  of  this  law,  and  the 
growing  luxury  of  the  age,  the  large  fortunes  of 
the  barons  gradually  diminished,  and  the  pro- 
perty of  the  commons  increased ; men  of  inferior 
rank  obtained  a share  in  the  landed  property  of 
the  country,  and  from  this  time  date  the  rise  and 
growth  of  a distinct  class  of  small  landholders, 
designated  by  the  name  of  yeo7nen.  Petty  holders 
of  land  of  this  description  existed  in  greater  or 
lesser  numbers  since  the  Conquest,  but  under 
other  denominations;  the  name  of  j^eomen  was 
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only  given  to  them  at  or  after  this  period.*  And 
who,  in  this  new  state  of  things  among  the  in- 
ferior ranks  of  the  nation,  were  the  most  likely 
individuals  to  acquire  an  independent  position  as 
small  proprietors  or  renters  of  the  soil  ? Was  it 
not  the  enfranchised  yeoman  villein,  who  was 
already  a cultivator  of  the  soil  ? Was  it  not  the 
yeoman  retainer  who  had  helped  to  fight  the  hat- 
ties  of  England,  or  the  faithful  yeoman  domestic 
servant — some  receiving  small  grants  of  land  from 
their  lords  and  masters  as  a reward  for  their  ser- 
vices, whilst  others  obtained  them  by  purchase ; 
or  the  hundreds  of  yeomen  dependents  of  the 
nobles  and  clergy,  who,  no  longer  maintained  in 
idleness  in  the  baronial  halls,  or  fed  at  the  tables 
of  the  monasteries  after  their  dissolution  by  Henry 
VIII.,  were  compelled  to  follow  some  calling  for 
their  support ; and  who,  favoured  by  circumstan- 
ces, often  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  the  lease 
of  some  holding,  of  which  they  subsequently  be- 
came the  proprietors  ? These  were,  in  my  opinion, 
the  founders  of  that  distinct  class  of  society  called 
by  Camden  Pleheii  sive  yeomen'"’  and  who  being 
chiefiy  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  the  yeomen 
retainers  or  servants,  transferred  the  name  by 
which  they  were  generally  known  to  their  new 
position. 

This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  origin  of  our  word 
yeoman  in  its  present  signification;  and,  as  this 
is  a subject  which  ought  to  be  of  great  interest  to 
every  educated  Englishman,  I hope  that  some  of 
your  correspondents,  who  have  more  extensive 
libraries  at  their  command,  will  investigate  the 
matter  more  fully,  and  bear  me  out  in  my  conjec- 
ture if  I am  right,  or  correct  me  if  I am  wrong. 

J.  C.  Hahist,  Ph.  D. 

Heidelberg. 

P.S.  Elizabethan  writers  often  speak  of  the 
ancient  yeomen,  who  distinguished  themselves  in 
a military  capacity  in  the  wars  of  the  Middle 
Ages ; the  expression,  however,  is  only  to  be  taken 
in  a general  sense,  as  denoting  the  stout,  able- 
bodied  inferior  ranks  of  the  people,  who  composed 
the  greater  part  of  the  infantry.  There  were  no 
troops  specially  called  yeomen ; but  the  Yeomen  of 
the  Guard,  a body-guard  instituted  by  Henry  Vll. 
when  he  ascended  the  throne,  fifty  in  number, 
afterwards  increased  to  one  hundred,  formed  the 
nucleus  of  the  first  standing  army  in  England. 
They  were  picked  men,  of  larger  stature  than 
ordinary,  every  man  being  required  to  be  six  feet 
high,  and  were  no  doubt  taken  from  the  yeomen 
retainers  of  the  king’s  household. 


* In  the  article  on  “ Yeomen,”  in  Dr.  Eees’s  Cyclopozdia, 
it  is  mentioned  that  yongman  is  used  for  yeoman  in  the 
Statute  of  33  Henry  VIII. 


WILLIAM  JOHNSON 
(S’-d  S.  ix.  321) 

Was  of  Queen’s  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 
graduated  B.A.  1630,  M.A.  1634,  and  obtained  a 
fellowship.  Subsequently,  he  was  created  D.I).  His 
Latin  pla}^  entitled  Valetudinaiium,  was  acted  at 
Queen’s  College,  Feb.  6,  1637 — 8.  The  scene  is 
laid  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  London.  MS. 
copies  of  the  play  are  preserved  in  Queen’s,  St. 
John’s,  Emmanuel,  and  the  University  libraries. 
The  copy  at  Emmanuel  College  formerly  belonged 
to  Archbishop  Sancroft ; and  that  in  the. Univer- 
sity library  contains  the  stage  directions,  which 
commence  thus : — 

“ After  the  prologue  is  spoken,  let  there  be  a great  cry 
of  ignis,  ignis,  incendium,  incendium,  which  done,  let  Mim- 
ulus  enter  with  a bucket.” 

A rhyming  Latin  song,  without  any  merit  at 
the  end  of  the  fourth  act,  is  set  to  music.  {Re- 
trosp.  Review,  xii.  39.) 

Dr.  Johnson  wrote  a remarkable  book  entitled : 

“ Devs  Nohiscvm.  A Sermon  Preached  upon  a Great 
Deliverance  at  Sea : With  the  Narrative  of  the  Dangers 
and  Deliverances.  With  the  Names  of  the  Master  and 
those  that  suffered : Together  with  the  name  of  the  Ship 
and  Owners.  By  William  Johnson,  D^’  of  Divinity; 
Chaplain  and  Sub-Almoner  to  His  Sacred  Majesty.  The 
second  edition,  corrected  and  enlarg’d.”  Lond.  12mo, 
1664. 

The  dedication  to  the  Society  of  East  Country 
Merchants  residing  in  England,  Dantzick,  Konings- 
berg,  and  elsewhere,  is  dated  from  my  study  in 
Warbois,  April  6,  1659,”  in  which  year  the  first 
edition  probably  appeared.  From  this  dedication 
the  following  passage,  being  autobiographical,  is 
worth  extracting : — 

“ Your  Company  in  Prussia  were  the  fiirst  that  call’d 
me  to  the  exercise  of  my  Ministerial  function,  being  the 
first  charge  that  ever  I undertook  to  preach  to  : and  had 
I not  been  forc’d  to  come  into  England  by  an  Obligation 
which  I could  not  in  conscience  break,  I had  rather  have 
parted  with  my  Life  than  them : for  they  were,  as  the 
Apostle  writes  to  the  Philippians,  my  hope,  my  joy,  and 
crown  of  rejoy cing  in  the  Lord  Jesus.” 

Dr.  Johnson  held  the  rectory  of  Warboys, 
Huntingdonshire,  the  archdeaconry  of  Hunting- 
don, and  the  mastership  of  the  Temple.  He 
was  collated  to  the  prebend  of  Holywell,  alias 
Finsbury,  in  the  church  of  St.  Paul,  June  1, 1666, 
and  dying  March!,  1666 — 7,  was  buried  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  where  a monument,  bearing  the 
following  quaint  inscription,  was  erected  to  his 
memory  : — 

“M.  S. 

Musarum  et  charitatum  delicioe,  Gulielmus 
Johnsonus  S.  T.  P.  ah  eleemosynis  Carolo 
secundo,  exiivias  juxta  cleposuit.  Sffipfe 
naufragus,  hoc  tandem  in  portu  quiescit 
aniraa  cum  Deo,  cujus  elogium  erat 
Deus  Nohisciim;  imaginem  ejus  si  velis, 
illius  librum  consule.  Denatus  erat  anno 
aetat.  sure  57,  salutis  1666.  Mart.  4.” 
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I may  add  that  he  wrote  a copy  of  English 
verses  prefixed  to  Fuller’s  Holy  JVa?',  1838. 

Thompson  Coopee. 


STAEBOARD  AND  LARBOARD. 

S.  Lx.  254.) 

Your  correspondent  A.  A.  is,  I fear,  totally  mis- 
taken as  to  the  origin  of  the  term  starhoard  and 
larboard.  The  sta  borda,  qiiella  borda  theory 
which  he  proposes  is  by  no  means  new,  and  is 
possibly  at  first  sight  plausible  enough;  but  it 
will  not — to  use  a common  phrase — hold  water. 
In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  reason,  apparent 
from  naval  history  or  archaeology,  why  the  right 
hand  should  be  called  ^Hhis,”  or  the  left  hand 
^^that  ” side  of  a ship.  In  the  second,  the  Italian 
word  isbordo,  not  borda;  masculine,  not  feminine, 
and  could  not  have  a feminine  pronoun  joined  to 
it’.  And  in  the  third,  the  Italian  equivalents  for 
these  words  do  not  bear,  and  never  have  borne, 
the  slightest  appearance  of,  in  any  way,  owing 
their  origin  to  questo  bordo,  quello  bordo. 

Ha-ying  thus  stated  why  I believe  that  the 
derivation  offered  by  A.  A.  is  false,  I proceed 
to  offer  a suggestion  as  to  a true  one.  The  first 
step  is  to  examine  into  the  words  used  by  different 
European  nations ; for  naval  terms  have  been  so 
generally  adopted  by  all  the  different  people  of 
the  West,  that  one  alone  often  shows  an  almost 
incomprehensible  freak  of  spelling,  which  requires 
the  aid  of  other  languages  to  enable  us  to  make 
out  the  real  meaning.  In  the  case  in  question,  we 
have  the  following  : — 

English : — Starboard,  Larboard.  French  : — Tribord 
(Estribord),  Babord.  Danish  or  Swedish: — Styrbord, 
Bagbord.  German : — Steuerbord,  Backbord.  Italian : — 
Tribordo,  Babordo.  ^ Portuguese  : — Estebordo,  Boinbordo. 

These  words  all  point  to  one  origin,  and  are 
clearly  derived  one  from  the  other : in  all  these 
languages  they  are  words  of  a considerable  an- 
tiquity, which  possibly  enough  loses  itself  in  the 
days  before  the  West  of  Europe  had  a history; 
but  I conceive  that  in  the  present  Danish,  Swe- 
dish, or  German,  we  have  the  real  words  : — 

Styrbord,  Steuerbord.  The  side  of  the  ship  (boat  or 
canoe)  on  which  was  fixed  the  steering  oar  or  paddle. 

Bagbord,  Backbord.  The  side  of  the  sliip,  &c.  to  which 
the  back  of  the  steersman  was  turned. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  introduction  of  a 
^‘rudder”  in  anything  like  the  present  form  is 
comparatively  recent:  till  lately  (comparatively 
speaking),  the  ship  was  steered  by  a paddle,  which 
was  always,  or  almost  always,  fixed  on  the  right- 
hand  side — on  the  steer-board.  But  in  grasping 
this  paddle  on  the  one  side,  the  steersman  must 
of  necessity  have  turned  his  back  to  the  other, 
which  thence  most  naturally  received  the  name 
of  back-board.  There  was  probably  little  or  no 


reason  why  the  steerer  should  thus  have  been 
placed  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  ship  ; but,  as 
a matter  of  fact,  he  was.  There  is  probably  little 
or  no  reason  why,  at  our  Universities,  the  stroke 
oar  should  always  be  on  the  left  hand  side ; but  it 
is : and  thus  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  the  terms 
^‘bow-side”  stroke-side  ” are  always  used  for 
starboard  ” or  “ larboard  ” respectively.  In  the 
same  way,  there  is  very  slight  reason  for  a man 
mounting  his  horse  on  the  left  side ; still,  in  Eng- 
land, he  generally  does  so ; and  hence  the  left  side 
of  the  horse  is  called  the  ‘‘  near,”  the  right  the 
off.”  The  cases  are  exactly  similar. 

How  the  original  nautical  tradition  is  still  pre- 
served by  out-of-the-way  people  is  very  clearly,  and 
— as  in  an  accidental  manner — very  satisfactorily 
shown  in  a picture  of  a Lapp,  or  North- Swedish 
pilot,  given  at  vol.  i.  p.  286,  of  Frost  and  Fire — 
a book  of  travel  which  is  now  lying  about  on  al- 
most every  table. 

As  to  “ larboard,”  I would  speak  less  positively. 
I believe  that  it  is  merely  a corruption  of  back- 
bord,” formed  by  ignorant  men  in  the  course  of 
using  familiarly  a word  whose  sense  they  did  not 
seize.  It  may  indeed  be  the  corruption  of  ^Gower 
board,”  as  the  French  babord  may  be  a corruption 
of  bas  bord;  but  I do  not  think  it  is. 

S.  H.  M. 


REID’S  “HISTORY  OF  THE  PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH  IN  IRELAND.  ” 

(3”^  S.  viii.  385;  ix.  273.) 

EieiojSTXAch  seems  to  be  unaware  that  this 
History  was  fully  completed  after  Dr.  Reid’s 
death,  in  1851,  and  ‘^continued  to  the  present 
time,”  1853,  ‘‘  by  Dr.  Killen,  Professor  of  Eccle- 
siastical History  and  Pastoral  Theology  for  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Chiu’ch  in 
Ireland.”  I quote  from  the  -title-page  of  the 
work.  It  is  in  three  volumes,  and  purports  to  be 
published  at  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Belfast,  and 
Dublin. 

Dr.  Elrington’s  Life  of  Usher  was  published  in 
1847.  In  1848,  1 believe,  for  I cannot  speak  par- 
ticularly to  the  date.  Dr.  Reid  published  a series 
of  letters,  in  the  Banner  of  Ulster,  a Belfast  news- 
paper, animadverting  on  some  of  Dr.  Elrington’s 
statements.  The  principal  were,  that  the  writer 
of  Usher’s  Life  had  spoken  of  Reid’s  book  as  the 
History  of  the  Presbyterians  in  Ireland,  thereby 
disputing  or  denying  their  right  to  style  them- 
selves a Church ; and  had  throvm  considerable 
doubts  on  the  truthfulness  of  ‘Ghe  precious”  Mr. 
Blair.  I think,  with  the  most  judicious  of  Dr. 
Reid’s  friends,  that  newspaper  Aviiting  was  not 
his  forte,  and  that  the  letters  were  quite  un- 
worthy of  him.  However  that  may  be,  the  let- 
ters were  soon  after  collected  and  published  at 
Glasgow  and  Belfast  in  1849,  under  the  title  of 
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Seven  Letters,  &c. ; and  in  the  same  year  they  were 
replied  to  by  Dr.  Elring'ton,  in  an  octavo  volume, 
entitled  An  Ansiver  to  Dr.  ReicTs  Animadversions, 
^'c.,  Dublin,  1849.  This  I think  that  Eirion- 
is^'ACH  must  not  have  remembered,  or  he  would  in 
fair  play  have  mentioned  it. 

Being  engaged  on  a work  having  a collateral 
bearing  with  Eeid’s  History,  I have  carefull}^ 
gone  over  almost  every  inch  of  ground  he  touches 
upon,  and  I must  say  that  it  is  the  best  and  most 
accurate  ecclesiastical  history  I ever  read.  Of 
course.  Dr.  lleid  saw  things  from  a Presbyterian 
point  of  view,  just  as  Dr.  Elrington  would  see  the 
other  side  of  the  shield ; and  the  naivete  with 
which  Dr.  Eeid  details  circumstances  which  had 
rather  be  kept  in  the  back-ground  of  oblivion, 
sufhciently  shows  that,  in  his  opinion  at  least,  the 
Presbyterians  could  not  do  wrong. 

When  Cromwell  gained  supreme  power,  in 
1653,  by  forcibly  dissolving  the  Long  Pump  ” 
Parliament,  he  showed  the  extreme  tolerance  of 
his  character  by  allowing  the  Presbyterians  or 
Scotch  (they  were  all  Scotch)  ministers  in  Ulster 
the  very  great  sum  to  them  of  lOOZ.  a-year  each. 
They  also  got  extra  sums  out  of  the  tithes,  which 
were  still  collected ; and  they  took  possession  of 
churches,  glebes,  and  glebeland,  which  had  never 
been  intended  for  their  use.  Peid,  evidently  mis- 
led by  Adair’s  MSS.,  does  not  allude  to  this 
circumstance  so  fully  as  he  ought ; and  it  throws 
considerable  doubt  on  many  of  Adair’s  assertions, 
to  find  the  name  of  Patrick  Adair,  minister  of 
Garden  Castle,  as  Cairn  Castle  was  then  called, 
down  on  tlie  Civil  List  of  the  government  of  the 
period  for  his  lOOZ.  per  annum,  besides  other  per- 
quisites out  of  the  tithes,  which  he  obtained 
through  the  good  offices  of  Mr.  Clotworthy.  The 
Civil  Lists  are  among  what  is  technically  called 
the  Privy  Council  Papers  in  Bermingham  Tower, 
in  Dublin  Castle and  I cannot  thus  speak  of 
them  without  thanking  Sir  Bernard  Burke,  Ulster 
King  of  Arms,  for  his  very  great  courtesy  and 
kindness  in  giving  m.e  full  access  to  those  most 
interesting  documents. 

All  this,  however,  had  to  be  given  up  at  the 
Pestoration,  thereby  reducing  the  Scotch  mini- 
sters to  their  normal  poverty.  So  we  may  just 
consider  how  amiable  those  gentlemen  must  have 
been  to  the  good  Bishop  Taylor,  whom  they  ac- 
tually believed  did  depose  them.  See  Pow’s  Life 
of  Robert  Blair  (p.  384),  as  quoted  by  Eirioe"- 
NACH  himself.  As  to  their  threat  of  murdering 
Taylor,  I must  consider  that  it  is  a very  great 
wonder  they  did  not  do  so.  For  they  had  all 
taken  the  Covenant,  by  which  they  pledged  them- 
selves in  the  most  solemn  manner  to  “ extirpate 
prelacy.”  In  1662,  or  rather  in  the  commence- 
ment of  1663,  they  were  implicated  in  the  rebel- 
lion, commonly  called  Blood’s  Plot,  from  their 
leader  j who  afterwards  became  better  known  in 


England  through  his  villainous  attempt  to  steal 
the  crown  out  of  the  Tower.  One,  at  least,  of 
the  Presbyterian  ministers  was  executed  for  his 
connexion  with  this  affair;  and  many  suffered 
imprisonment.  Among  the  latter  was  Mr.  Adair 
of  Cairn  Castle.  Later  still,  in  1675,  Bishop 
Sharpe  was  waylaid  and  murdered  in  Scotland, 
under  circumstances  of  most  horrible  barbarity,  by 
the  same  party.  Truly,  the  diocese  of  Down 
must  then  have  been  a most  uncomfortable  em- 
plo3*ment,”  and  ^^a  place  of  torment”  for  so  good 
and  worthy  a man  as  Jeremy  Taylor. 

William  Pinkerton. 


THE  DOUGLAS  AND  WIGTON  PEERAGES. 
(3’-‘'  S.  ix.  125,  157,  326.) 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  one  so  well  qualified  to 
speak  on  the  antiquities  of  Lanarkshire  as  Mr. 
Irving  endorsing  what  I have  written.  Here  let 
me  apologize  to  Mr.  Gordon  Gyll  for  my  state- 
ment, that  his  ancestor.  Captain  G}!!,  did  not 
appear  in  the  Army  List,  my  error  having  arisen 
from  not  observing  the  date  of  the  volume  which 
I consulted. 

1.  The  Wigton  Peerage. — While  I knew  gene- 
rally that  Thomas  Fleming,  the  second  earl,  had 
transferred  his  Wigtonshire  estate  to  Archibald 
the  Grim,  I was  unable  to  give  the  interesting 
particulars  stated  by  Mr.  Irving.  That  gentle- 
man’s argument,  based  on  the  non-assumption  of 
the  title  Comes  ” by  Archibald  or  his  son  against 
the  transference  by  sale  of  a territorial  peerage,  is 
strong.  Yet,  as  he  knows,  other  heritable  digni- 
ties of  a lower  description,  e.  g.  the  Ushership  of 
the  Black  or  White  Pod  (I  forget  which)  attached 
to  the  lands  of  Coates,  near  Edinburgh,  havo 
passed  by  sale.  The  subject  is  a difficult  one,  and 
creditors  or  purchasers  might  not  always  be  in- 
clined to  acquire  certain  of  these  offices.  It  was 
remarked  in  the  well-known  case  of  Cockburn  of 
Langton  in  1745,  that  a creditor  might  be  loath 
to  adjudge”  (Scotice  for  attach  for  debt)  ^Hhe 
right  of  leading  the  vanguard  in  the  day  of  bat- 
tle,” one  of  several  high  offices  claimed  by  the  old 
Douglases.  Mr.  Irving  says  that  the  grandson 
of  Archibald  the  Grim — in  other  words,  the  fifth 
Earl  of  Douglas — was  the  first  of  that  House  to 
whom  the  title  of  Earl  of  Wigton  was  applied. 
There  is  in  the  Chartulary  of  Glasgow  a grant  by 
him  as  Comes  de  Douglas  et  de  Longville,”  but 
only  Dominus  Galwidie  et  Vallis  Annandie,” 
erecting  a prebend  in  the  cathedral,  dated  26  No- 
vember, 1429,  when  he  had  been  five  years  in 
possession.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Seton  (Scot- 
tish Heraldry,  p.  272),  calls  his  father  ‘Hhe  fourth 
Earl  of  Wigton”  (in  1423),  and  himself  the  ‘HTth 
Earl  of  Douglas”  only  (in  1425),  omitting  "Wig- 
ton  altogether.  There  is  thus  some  confusion  on 
this  point. 
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2.  The  Douglas  Peerage. — Surely  Me.  Ieviistg 
knows  the  elaborate  argument  of  Mr.  Riddell,  so 
long  ago  as  1833,  proving  that  George,  the  first 
(Douglas)  Earl  of  Angus,  was  the  natural  son  of 
William,  first  Earl  of  Douglas,  born  during  the 
subsistence  of  his  marriage,  by  his  sister-in-law, 
Margaret  Stewart,  heiress  of  Angus,  and  Countess 
of  Thomas  Earl  of  Marr.  Not  having  seen  the 
suggestion  of  J.  M.,  I can  only  say  that,  in  the 
face  of  the  strong  evidence  to  the  contrary  accu- 
mulated in  Mr.  Riddell’s  work,  it  seems  impossible 
to  admit  that  the  frail  Countess  of  Angus  and 
Marr  was  divorced  or  ever  married  again.  Her 
husband  Thomas,  Earl  of  Marr,  is  known  to  have 
died  between  the  years  1378  and  1384,  and  was 
succeeded  in  that  earldom  by  his  sister,  also  Mar- 
garet” the  wife  of  William,  Earl  of  Douglas. 
Had  Thomas’s  wife  been  divorced  a vinculo,  she 
could  not  have  retained  his  title,  which  she  did. 
For  long  after  his  death,  down  to  at  least  the  year 
1415,  she  appears  in  numerous  charters  and  deeds 
always  as  “ Countess  of  Angus  and  Marr,”  and 
unincumbered  by  a second  husband.  Unless  some 
evidence  has  turned  up  since  1833,  the  above  seems 
quite  conclusive  on  the  point. 

As  to  the  charter  by  David  II.  on  May  29, 1342, 
Mr.  Riddell,  quoting  it  in  Steivartiana  (p.  83, 
note),  calls  it  ^Ghe  original  settlement.”  He 
there  says  “it  proceeds  upon  the  resignation  of 
'Hugo  de  Douglas  dominus  ejusdem,  frater  efc 
haeres  quondam  Jacobi  domine  de  Douglas  ’ (the 
good  Sir  James)  on  the  26th  of  that  month,  ' in 
nostra  presentia  etplurium  Prelatoruni  Regninostri 
apud  Aberdeen.’  ” 

Then  follow  the  limitations,  (1)  to  William  of 
Douglas  (afterwards,  hut  not  till  1358,  the  first 
earl),  and  the  lawful  heirs  male  of  his  body; 
whom  failing,  the  king,  speaking  in  language  very 
like  an  original  grant,  calls,  (2)  “ William  of  Dou- 
glas, knight.  Lord  of  the  Valley  of  Lidal  ” (the 
“Flower  of  Chivalry,”  and  head  of  the  collateral 
stock  of  Dalkeith),  and  the  lawful  heirs  male  of 
his  body,  as  next  in  order  of  succession,  the  ex- 
press reasons  assigned  being  this  knight’s  “labores 
et  merita  nobis  et  regno  nostro  multipliciter,”  &c. 
Last  of  all,  Archibald  of  Douglas  (afterwards 
Lord  of  Galloway)  and  his  heirs  are  called  in  the 
same  way.  It  would  seem  from  this  charter, 
therefore,  that  Hugh  must  have  had  some  better 
title  than  a personal  one,  or  he  could  not  have 
appeared  in  the  king’s  court,  and  resigned  the 
estate.  As  he  is  stated  by  Mr.  Riddell,  in  the 
same  work  from  which  I quote,  to  have  granted  a 
charter,  yet  extant  in  the  Morton  charter  chest ; 
this  also  supports  the  view  that  he  was  in  full 
possession  of  the  Douglas  estates.  He  is,  I think, 
believed  to  have  laboured  under  some  disability, 
and  certainly  made  no  figure  in  history.  Having 
no  family,  it  was  therefore  natural  that  the  first 
nominee  in  the  entail  should  be  William  (after- 


wards first  earl),  the  son  of  his  deceased  younger 
brother  Archibald,  who  fell  at  Halidon  Hill  in 
1333. 

But  the  next  substitution  of  Sir  William 
Douglas  the  Knight  of  Lidisdale,  the  representa- 
tive of  a different  branch  of  the  family,  which 
must  have  come  off  early  in  the  previous  century, 
looks  very  much  like  the  king’s  own  act,  and 
rather  goes  against  the  ingenious  idea  of  Ms. 
Ieviis'G,  that  the  destinations  in  the  entail  were 
the  work  of  the  good  Sir  James  when  settling  his 
affairs  preparatory  to  his  expedition  to  the  H0I3" 
Sepulchre.  For  would  not  the  good  knight  have 
preferred  his  own  son  to  the  more  remote  brancli 
of  Dalkeith  ? Having  only  seen  such  portions  of 
this  charter  as  are  quoted  by  Mr.  Riddell,  I cannot 
controvert  Me.  Ievestg  in  his  references ; but  it 
appears  to  me  that  he  has  omitted  to  notice  the 
insertion  of  the  Knight  of  Lidisdale — in  itself  a 
curious  circumstance — which  is  singular  if  we  are 
referring,  as  I do  not  doubt,  to  the  same  charter. 

Me.  Ie'ving  says  the  adjective  “ unpardonable  ” 
is  too  strong.  But  I think  his  reasons  rather  in- 
cline the  other  way.  Hume  of  Godscroft  was 
caught  tripping  by  his  learned  and  accurate  editor, 
Ruddiman,  so  long  ago  as  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century,  in  one  important  instance,  viz.  the  parent- 
age of  the  Flowery  of  Chivalry,  and  his  autho- 
rity has  been  repeatedly  controverted  since — long 
before  the  publication  of  the  Agnews  of  Lochnav:. 
Therefore,  the  editor  or  author  of  that  work,  with 
the  knowledge  before  him  that  “Family  His- 
tories,” instead  of  as  formerly  being  accepted  with 
undoubted  confidence,  are  now  most  critically  ex- 
amined by  the  aid  of  historical  tests,  should  have 
taken  very  good  care,  while  giving  the  statement 
questioned,  if  it  does  occur  in  a family  document, 
to  correct  it  in  a foot-note  or  otherwise. 

I should  have  made  these  remarks  in  opposition 
to  Me.  Ievii^g  with  diffidence  had  they  been  the 
result  of  my  own  researches  only,  but  as  they 
happen  chiefly  to  be  a mere  expression  of  the 
views  of  one  who  was  well  named  the  “ first 
genealogical  antiquary  of  his  time,”  I have  no 
hesitation  in  giving  them,  being  at  the  same  time, 
as  a well-known  ornament  of  the  Scottish  bar 
once  remarked,  “open  to  conviction.” 

Aly'GLO-ScOTUS. 


There  is  a statement  regarding  the  Douglas 
family  (p.  297)  in  which  there  appears  to  me  a 
little  confusion  between  Earls  of  Douglas  and  Earls 
of  Angus.  The  last  Earl  of  Douglas  was  .lames, 
the  ninth  dhrl,  who  died  in  seclusion  at  Lindores 
Abbey  in  tlie  north  of  this  county  in  1488,  having 
forfeited  his  titles  and  possessions  by  his  rebellion 
against  .Tames  H.,  which  was  crushed  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Arkinholm  in  1455.  The  title  of  Earl  of 
Douglas,  so  far  as  I know  (I  have  not  access  to 
authorities  here),  was  never  revived.  “Earl  of 
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Douglas  ” was  an  ominous  title  to  Scottisli  kings. 
His  relative  George,  the,  fourth  Douglas,  Earl  of 
Angus,  acq[uired  the  greater  part  of  the  Douglas 
possessions,  and  these,  as  correctly  stated,  are  now 
the  property  of  the  Countess  of  Home,  heir  of  the 
line  of  the  Angus  family. 

It  was  an  Earl  of  Angus,  not  an  Earl  of  Dou- 
glas, who  was  created  Marquis  of  Douglas ; from 
him  are  descended  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  heir 
male,  who  is  Earl  of  Angus  and  Marquis  of  Dou- 
glas, and  the  Countess  of  Home,  heir  of  line.| 

Mr.  Irvixg  (p.  326)  speaks  of  the  difficulty  of 
explaining  how  the  first  Douglas,  Earl  of  Angus, 
did  not  succeed  to  his  half-brother,  the  second 
Earl  of  Douglas,  who  fell  at  Otterburn.  There 
seems  little  doubt  that  the  conjecture  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Irvusto  is  correct — that  the  Earl  of  Angus 
was  illegitimate.  In  the  volume  of  the  Scots 
Magazine  for  1814,  p.  676,  will  be  found  an  ela- 
borate article  on  this  subject,  which  some  of  your 
readers  may  like  to  look  at.  H.  R. 

East  Wemj^ss,  Fife. 


“Mirsis  Etoivexses  ” S.  ix.  323.) — Mr. 
Herbert’s,  2nd  edition,  1817,  2 vols.  (Ingalton’s, 
Eton),  contains  a list  of  the  contributors.  Mr. 
Bates,  no  doubt,  must  be  right  in  saying  that 
the  first  edition,  of  1795,  does  not  contain  it;  but 
it  is  strange  that  the  advertisement  to  the  second 
edition  does  not  announce  so  important  an  addi- 
tion. 

The  list  is  long,  and  I cannot  copy  it  out ; but 
Mr.  Bates  is  within  reach  of  Hagley,  and  if  he 
likes  to  go  over  there  any  day,  he  is  very  welcome 
to  copy  it. 

Mr.  Prinsep’s  series  I am  not  acquainted  with : 
but  Mr.  Bates’s  reference  to  Dr.  Okes’s  book  I do 
not  understand.  It  is  in  two  Fasciculi,  one  1856, 
the  other  1862.  I have  them  both  before  me, 
each  with  an  Index  Auciorum.  Lytteltox. 

Hagley. 

To  kkow  ourselves  diseased  is  hale  our 
Cure”  (3*’*^  S.  ix.  360.)  — The  thought  is  better 
and  more  fully  worked  out  in  the  following  four 
lines  from  Night  5 : — 

“ ‘ Oh  let  me  die  his  death ! ’ all  nature  cries. 

‘ Then  live  his  life  ’ — all  nature  falters  there ; 

Our  great  Physician  daily  to  consult, 

To  commune  with  the  grave,  our  only  cure.” 

Brightlihg. 

Utopia,”  etc.  S.  ix.  372.)— G.  W.  might 
find  the  following  works  suit  his  purpose : — 

1.  J.  Burgh,  Account  of  the  Cessares,  a People  of  S. 
America  ; an  Utopian  Romance,”  8vo,  1764. 

2.  F.  Thomas  Campanella,  “ Civitas  Solis,  poetica  Idea 
Reipublicce  philosophicas,”  12mo.  Utrecht,  1642. 

3.  “Adventures  of  Gaudentio  di  Lucca.”  [Variously 
attributed  to  Dr.  Berington,  Dr.  Swale,  and  Bp.  Berke- 
ley], 8vo,  1737. 


4.  Geoffroy  (Louis),  “ Apocryphe  JSTapoldon  1812  . . . 
1832,  ou  Histoire  de  la  Conquete  du  Monde,  et  de  la  Mo- 
narchie  Universelle,”  2nd  ed.  12mo,  1841. 

5.  Hall  (Joseph,  the  famous  Bishop  of  Norwich),  “ Mun- 
dus  alter  et  idem,  sive  Terra  Australis  antehac  semper  in- 
cognita.” Utrecht,  1643. 

6.  Llarrington’s  “ Oceana.” 

7.  Holberg  (Ludwig,  Baron  de),  “Nicolai  Klimii,  Iter 
Subterraneum,”  8vo.  Hafnije,  1741.  [The  same  trans- 
lated by  Rev.  M.  Lumby],  12mo,  1742. 

8.  Mrs.  Manley,  “New  Atlantis.”  [Only  a scurrilous 
“ secret  history  ”],  4 vols.  Edinb.  12mo,  1736. 

9.  Vairasse  (Denis),  “ Histoire  des  Sevarambes”  (Terre 
Australe),  12mo,  1675-79.* 

10.  Barclay  (John),  “ Argenis,”  EditioPrinceps.  Paris, 
1621,  8vo. 

To  this  last  work,  which  is  a treasure  to  biblio- 
maniacs, in  that  1621  edition,  M.  de  Pierese,  the 
editor,  affixed  the  words  written  by  Grotius  for 
the  purpose  — 

“Gente  Caledonius,  Gallis  natalibus  hie  est, 

Romam  Romano  qui  docet  ore  loqui.” 

Ighatiijs. 

P.S.  There  are  many  ^Gmaginary  governments 
depicted  in  Les  Voyages  Imaginaires,  ^c.,  recueil- 
lis  par  Gamier,  thirty-nine  vols.  8vo,  1787-89. 

Quotation  wahted  (3’‘‘^  S.  viii.  437.) — 

“ In  arcto  et  inglorius  labor  ” 
is  from  Tacitus,  Annal.  iv.  32,  and  is  quoted  in 
Forbiger’s  note  on  Virgil,  Georg,  iv.  6,  as  a paral- 
lel passage  to  In  tenui  labor.” 

P.  J.  F.  Gahtilloh. 

Alleharlt  (3’’'^  S.  ix.  195,289, 381.) — As  might 
be  expected,  J.  M.’s  explanation  of  the  legal 
phrase  is  most  accurate  and  exhausting,  but  un- 
fortunately it  leaves  untouched  and  unanswered 
the  original  query  — What  are  NhQTiQxij  Jloivers  f 
Knowing  the  fondness  of  our  Scotch  gardeners  for 
lang-nebbed  words,  and  the  extraordinary  mud- 
dles they  often  make  of  them,  several  explana- 
tions have  occurred  to  me,  but  none  are  quite 
satisfactory.  Will  F.  0.  B.  be  so  good  as  to  state 
what  were  the  flowers  which  his  friend  heard  de- 
scribed as  allenarly  f George  Vere  Irving. 

Whitechapel  Plat  (3*^^  S.  ix.  372.) — This  is 
the  old  mode  of  playing  a hand  at  whist,  which 
lingered  in  the  East  of  London  after  more  scientific 
tactics  had  been  adopted  in  the  West  End  clubs. 
I remember  old  ladies  in  Edinburgh  designating  a 
similar  style  of  game  as  chairman^ s iday . 

Rijsticds. 

I certainly  have  never  heard  this  remark  made 
at  whist,  but  all  billiard  players  knowq  that  when 
an  adversary  pockets  ” your  ball,  it  is  called 
“ Whitechapel  play,”  the  act  of  doing  so  being 
considered  anything  but  etiquette,  and  from,  which 
I should  suggest  that  the  meaning  of  it  is,  that 

[ * Respecting  the  authorship  of  this  work,  see  “ N.  & Q.” 
pt  s.  iii.  4,  72,  147,  374.— Ed.] 
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WHtecliapel  play  oiiglit  to  be  confined  _ solely  to 
the  neighbourhood  from  which  it  takes  its  name, 
and  that  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  enter  the 
more  refined  parts  of  town. 

Edwakd  C.  Dayies. 

Cavendish  Club. 

SiE  Waltee  Scott  (S’""*  S.  ix.  392.)  — On  re- 
ferring to  John  Gibson  Lockhart’s  list  of  the  por- 
traits of  his  father-in-law,  I have  no  doubt  that 
the  portrait  about  which  Me.  Setoe  inquires,  is 
No.  3,— 

“ The  first  oil  painting  done  for  Lady  Scott,  in  1805,  by 
Saxon,  was  in  consequence  of  repeated  applications,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  engraved,  transferred  by  her  to 
Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.,  and  is  now  in  their  house  in 
Paternoster  Eow.  This  is  a very  fine  picture,  represent- 
ing, I have  no  doubt,  most  faithfully,  the  author  of  The 
Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.  Length,  three  quarters;  dress, 
black;  hair,  nut-brown ; the  favourite  bull-terrier,  ‘ Camp,’ 
leaning  his  head  on  the  knee  of  his  master.” 

Geoege  Veee  Ieyixg. 

Phiswicke  (3*''^  S.  ix.  391.)  — Although  I can- 
not answer  XIX.’s  query  touching  the  arms  of 
William  Phiswicke,  perhaps  I may  be  allowed  to 
correct  the  mistake  into  which  he  has  fallen  in 
calling  Phiswicke  one  of  the  founders  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  in  1293.  That  college  was 
founded  by  Henry  VIII.  in  1546,  who  united  for 
the  purpose  two  colleges,  Michael  House  and 
King’s  Hall,  and  several  hostels,  of  which  one  was 
called  Phiswicke’s,  probably  from  the  founder’s 
name.  Chaeles  F.  S.  Waeeee. 

Septjlcheal  Devices  ikdicatieg  the  Occtjpa- 
TioH  IH  Life  oe  the  Deceased  (S’""*  S.  ix.  194, 285, 
359.)  — At  the  upper  part  of  several  headstones 
in  Palgrave  churchyard,  Suffolk,  there  is  or  was  a 
representation  in  bas-relief  of  a waggon  and  horses. 
The  stones  were  erected  to  the  memory  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Catchpole  family,  who  were  heredi- 
tary common  carriers  for  many  generations  between 
Palgrave  and  London.  Joseph  Fix,  M.D. 

St.  Xeot’s. 

In  the  churchyard  at  Llanrwst,  North  Wales,  is 
a slab  of  slate,  covering  the  grave  of  a harper.  On 
it  his  instrument  is  carved  in  relief.  As  far  as  I 
remember,  the  date  is  late  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. W.  J.  BeENHAED  SillTH. 

Temple. 

Dohglas  Family  (3"^  S.  ix.  207,  402.)— I can- 
not agree  with  the  suggestion  of  Axglo-Scoths 
that  Exqhieee  may  mean  Lady  Montague,  for  two 
most  cogent  reasons  : — 1st,  That  her  Ladj^ship’s 
Christian  name  was  Jane  Margaret,  not  Elizabeth ; 
and  2nd,  that  she  most  certainly  never  married  a 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Young.  If  the  Lady 
Eliza  Douglas  is  not  a mere  myth,  she  can  only  be 
accounted  for  in  this  way : — that  some  lady  of 
quality  married  first  a gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Douglas,*  and,  secondly,  one  of  the  name  of  Young. 


Enq,tjieee  can  easily  discover  if  this  conjecture  is 
correct  by  sweeping  any  copy  of  the  Peerage, 
which  I ha,ve  no  leisure  to  do.  Axglo-Scoths  is 
not  quite  accurate  in  styling  Lady  Montague  the 
only  daughter  of  Lord  Douglas,  as  she  had  three 
sisters,  who,  however,  died  young  and  unmarried. 

Geoege  Veee  Ievixg. 

SiE  Feaxcis  Deaee  axd  the  Ceaes  (3’"'^  S.  ix. 
370.) — A repetition  of  the  enormous  lie  in  question 
is  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  a little  two-volume 
French  book,  entitled  ^^Les  Aniinaux  Celehres,  par 
A.  Antoine,  a Paris,  1813,”  now  before  me.  The 
lie  has  a circumstance  to  boot,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
illustrated  by  an  engraving  representing  an  officer 
in  naval  uniform,  wearing  Hessian  boots  and 
epaulettes,  gallantly  defending  himself  against 
three  huge  crabs,  of  the  Maia  squinado  family. 
Each  is  twice  the  size  of  the  man,  but  their  claws 
are  small  in  proportion  to  their  bulk.  Their  victim 
is  armed  with  a sabre,  and  looks  in  the  picture  as 
though  he  were  obtaining  the  mastery  over  his 
crustacean  foes.  Such,  however,  was  not  the 
event.  Observe  that  he  is  not  our  great  circum- 
navigator, but  “ Le  Capitaine  Drak,”  a French- 
man. Now  to  quote  the  lie  itself : — 

“ Les  Crahes  du  Capitaine  Lrdk. — Le  crabe,  poisson  de 
mer  a coquille,  est  une  espece  amphibie.  li  y en  a de  toutes 
grandeurs ; les  gros  sent  carnassiers  et  tres-dangereux. 
11s  habitent  particulierement  Tile  des  Cancres,  en  Ame- 
rique.  Ils  sent  d’une  figure  liorrible  et  d’une  force  eton- 
nante.  On  lit  dans  I’histoire  du  capitaine  Drak,  que  ce 
navigateur  frangais  fut  devore  par  des  crabes,  an  moment 
oil  ii  ''f-ait  occupe  a examiner  les  lies  dont  nous  parlous. 
Quoicj  i'il  fut  tres-bien  arme,  quoiqn'il  se  defendit  avec 
beau  r up  de  courage,  il  n’en  devint  pas  moins  la  proie  de 
ces  monstres.  Le  capitaine  Marion  eut  aussi  le  meine 
sort ; an  moment  qu’il  descendait  de  son  vaissean  et  qu’il 
mettait  pied  a terre  snr  le  rivage,  un  crabe,  d’une  gran- 
deur effroyable,  sortit  soudain  de  la  mer,  se  jeta  snr  le 
capitaine,  lui  conpa  le  corps  en  deux  avec  ses  pinces,  et  le 
mangea,  sans  qu’il  fut  possible  de  lui  porter  le  moindre 
secours.” 

More  amusing  lies  follow ; indeed  the  book  is 
full  of  them,  but  I have  cited  enough. 

W.  J.  Beexhaed  Smith. 

Temple. 

In  the  fourth  edition  of  Valmont-Bomare’s  Die- 
tionnaire  d'Histoire  Natiirelle  (Lyon,  1791),  I find 
the  following  slight  modification  of  the  marvellous 
statement  contained  in  the  earlier  edition  : — 

“ On  voit  des  crabes  d’une  grandeur  demesuree  dans 
risle  des  Cancres  en  Amerique  : on  a dehite,  sans  aucunes 
preuves,  que  ce  fut  dans  cette  contree  et  par  ces  memes 
animaux  qn’en  1605  le  fameux  navigateur  anglois,  Fran- 
cois Drack,  fut  assailli  et  perit  miserablement ; quoique 
bien  arme,  il  lui  fallut,  dit-on,  succomber  et  devenir  la 
proie  de  ces  crabes  monstrueux.” 

'AAlcvs. 

P.S.  Since  writing  the  above  I have  looked  into 
the  Bioffrapkie  Gmh'cde,  and  foimd  the  following 
foot-note  to  the  article  Sir  Francis  Drake  — 
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De  Paw,  dans  ses  Recherclies  philosophiques  sur  les 
Americainr.  (t.  i.  p.  245),  raconte  ainsi  la  mort  de  Drake. 
‘ Ce  Bavigateur  etant  descendu  dans  Tile  des  Crakes  en 
Amerique,  il  y fut  a I’instant  environne'  par  ces  aniniaux; 
quoiqii’il  fit  tine  longue  resistance,  il  dut  succomber.  Ces 
nionstrueux  crustaces,  les  plus  grands  que  Ton  connaisse 
dans  le  monde,  lui  couperent  les  jamhes,  les  hras  et  la  tete 
avec  leurs  serres,&i  rongerent  son  cadavre  jusqu’aux  os,’  ” 


ikuTOGEAPHS  m Books  (3’''*  S.  Yiii.  202,  284, 
&c.)— I liave  a very  fine  copy  of  Ejncp'ammata 
ThoincB  Moj'i,  Basileae,  1520,  in  the  original  stamped 
binding,  with  B.”  stamped  on  the  cover  5 and 
under  the  colophon,  in  a court  hand  of  the  time  : — 
“ Thomas  Butts. 


“ Soyez  sage  et  simple:  id  est,|  -o  , . „ 

Be  wise  and  playne,  J 

Aethtje  Baleymple. 

Norwich. 


Ieis  ake  Lily  S.  ix.  350.) — There  is  a 
folio  page  devoted  by  Goropius  Becanns  to  this 
subject,  and  it  would  be  trespassing  too  much  on 
your  valuable  space  to  extract  all  that  relates  to 
lilies  and  the  iris  — ■ the  heraldic  use  of  which  is 
traced  up  to  Noah.  Your  correspondent  must, 
therefore,  be  satisfied  with  the  following  brief 
extract : — 

“ Jam  ut  nulla  in  vetustis  nuramis  Iridis  extarent 
monumenta,  ipsa  tamen  Francorum  lilia  clarissime  de- 
monstrant  nihil  sese  habere  cum  Susinis  Persarum  floribus 
commune,  nihilque  aliud  quam  Iridem  refen-e.” 

Bibliothecae,  Chetham. 

Policy  Ukveileb  ” S.  ix.  256,  284.)  — 
In  his  reply  to  Me,  Coekey,  J.  Kiksmah  omitted 
to  mention  the  running  title  of  this  book,  Chris- 
tian Policie.”  My  copy  has  only  a MS.  title,  with 
the  following  observations : — 

“ This  book  had  a new  title  leafe  putt  to  it  since  the 
warrs  begunn  in  England,  and  was  sett  downe  in  the 
order  following — 


Here  comes  the  title,  and  then  is  added  — 

“ The  bookes  differ  not  one  syllable  sane  onely  in  this 
frontispeice.” 

B.  H.  C. 


Hekey  VlII.’s  Polemical  Woeks  (3’’'^  S.  ix. 
371.) — I quite  agree  in  opinion  with  A.,  that  the 
Assertio  septem  Sacramentormn  contra  Lidherum, 
was  not  the  genuine  production  of  the  King; 
though  he  took  great  pains  to  make  the  Pope  and 
the  world  believe  that  it  was  ; and  was  rewarded 
for  it  b}^  his  Holiness  with  the  title  of  Defender 
of  the  Faith,”  since  borne  with  singular  incon- 
sistency by  so  many  of  his  successors,  who  have 
neither  acknowledged  the  Pope  nor  been  prepared 
to  defend  the  Seven  Sacraments.  Though  there 
is  no  hope  of  the  real  authorship  ever  being  satis- 
factorily ascertained,  the  opinion  of  Luther  him- 
self that  it  was  not  Henry’s  own  composition  is 
worth  something  in  the  question,  based  as  it  was 
on  creditable  evidence  : Quod  fide  dignis  testibus 
didici”  ad  Hen,  VIII.,  Sept.  1,  1527).  The 
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character  of  Fisher’s  other  writings,  especially  his 
Hefensio  Eegice  Assertionis  coiibra  Captivitatem 
Babylonicam,  and  his  Assertionis  Lutlieramv.  Con- 
futatio,  affords  strong  presumptive  evidence  that 
he  had  at  least  a principal  share  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  King’s  treatise.  F.  G.  H. 

Becitatiok  (3”'^  S.  ix.  372.)  — Eichard  and 
Betty  at  ITickleton  {not  Ickleton)  Fair,”  will  be 
found  in  a little  book  of  Specimens  of  the  York- 
shire Dialect ; which  is  to  be  had,  I think,  of 
Mr.  J.  E.  Smith  of  Soho  Square.  In  this  volume, 
which  bears  no  date,  but  was  published  -I  should 
fanc}^  some  forty  years  ago,  Eichard  and  Betty” 
is  headed  by  the  words,  As  spoken  at  the  Theatre 
Eoyal,  Drury  Lane.” 

I was  not  aware  that  Mathews  wrote  it.  If 
he  did,  he  is  entitled  to  credit  for  the  accuracy 
with  which  he  has  rendered  both  the  dialect  it- 
self, and  the  homely  kindly  simplicity  of  a York- 
shire courtship.  Aethue  Mhnby,  M.A. 

I am  in  doubt  whether  this  recitation  will  be 
found  in  any  work  of  the  elder  Mathews,  and  I do 
not  remember  that  it  was  one  of  his  recitations. 
It  appears  in  several  collections  of  Specimens  of 
Yorkshire  Dialect.  I possess  one  published  by 
W.  Langdale,  Knaresborough,  fourth  edition,  1839, 
which  contains  a copy  of  the  production  in  ques- 
tion. It  is  headed  as  I have  given  it  above,  and  is 
stated  to  be  — 

“ A Tale  founded  on  Fact.  As  recited  by  Mr.  George 
Butler  (in  the  character  of  a Country  Girl)  at  the  Theatre 
Royal,  Ripon,  April  18th,  1812,  being  his  benefit,  and  at 
the  Theatre  Royal,  Drury  Lane,  London,  in  1819,  with 
universal  applause.” 

It  was  a very  favourite  recitation  in  my  youth. 
It  would  be  in  vain  to  seek  for  the-  author  as  I 
think,  and  I should  be  much  surprised  to  find 
that  it  was  ever  recited  by  Mathews.  T.  B. 

Paek  akb  Foeest  (3”'^  S.  ix.  218.) — If  pcp-k  is 
a Celtic  word,  what  is  the  common  derivation  of 
French  pare,  Italian  parco,  Spanish  parque,  Dutch 
perk  (which  I may  add  is  the  Hampshire  and 
Somerset  pronunciation),  German  park  or  pferch, 
Swed.|i«r^,  &;c.  The  Anglo-Sax.  form  w^^pearruc 
or  -oc.  Not  to  mention,  with  much  respect,  the 
derivation  by  Junius  of  this  word,  from  or 
that  of  Skinner  from  ep/coy,  sepimentum,  is  the 
derivation  by  Wachter  from  German  her  gen,  hyr- 
gan,  to  keep  safe — like  the  word  hark,  which  pro- 
tects the  inner  tree  and  the  sap — exploded  ? 

Me.  Wooehoijse  asks  the  derivation  oi  forest. 
The  controversy  would  fill  pages  ; but  I can  refer 
him  to  the  authors  who  have  advanced  different 
opinions : Vossius  De  Vit.,  lib.  ii.  c.  6 ; Spelinan, 
Camden,  Du  Cange,  Wachter,  Cotgrave.  Grotius 
identifies  it  with  hurst,  i.  e.  the  South  of  England 
(especially  Kentish)  word  hurst,  a wood.  Both 
words  are  used  by  Eob.  Gloucester,  Brunne, 
P.  Ploughman,  &c.  Ighatihs. 
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Extraordinaky  Eeat  of  Memory  S.  ix. 
98,  &c.)  — An  old  gentleman  named  Jolm  Eutter, 
wlio  was  some  few  years  since  a well-known  land 
agent  and  tithe  collector  in  the  county  of  Norfolk, 
used  to  boast  of  an  extraordinary  feat  of  memory, 
of  which  your  correspondence  on  this  subject  has 
reminded  me.  He  had  wagered  at  the  request  of 
a lady,  whose  guest  he  then  was,  to  recollect 
every  word  of  the  sermon  to  be  preached  in 
church,  and  afterwards  to  commit  it  verbatim  to 
writing.  Occupying  the  same  pew  as  his  hostess 
and  her  friends,  they  saw  that  he  took  no  notes. 
Mr.  Eutter  then  retired  to  his  own  room  and 
wrote  out  the  sermon ; which,  on  comparison 
with  the  original  MS.  which  the  preacher  had 
been  asked  to  bring  for  the  purpose,  was  found  to 
vary  only  in  one  instance  where  a synonyme  was 
used ; but  in  that  Mr.  Eutter  was  proved  to  be 
correct,  for  the  clergyman  had  a distinct  recollec- 
tion of  substituting  the  one  word  for  the  other  in 
Iiis  delivery  from  the  pulpit.  I have  no  other 
voucher  for  the  truth  of  this  story  than  Mr. 
Eutter’s  own  relation  of  it  to  myself.  If  I mis- 
take not,  the  church  he  named  was  Bracon  Ash, 
and  the  lady  the  late  Miss  Berney  of  Bracon  Hall, 
whose  agent  he  was.  G.  A.  C. 

Bishop  Cooper  S.  ix.  393.)  — A Life  of 
Bishop  Cooper,  and  his  connection  with  Magdalen 
College,  will  be  found  in  — 

“ A Kegister  of  the  Presidents,  FelloAvs,  Demies,  In- 
striTctors  in  Music  and  Grammar,  Chaplains,  Clerks,  and 
Choristers,  and  other  Members  of  S.  M.  Magdalen  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  &c.,  by  John  Bouse  Bloxam,  D.D.,  Vicar 
of  Seeding,  Sussex.” — Yol.  iii.,  Instrrictors  in  Grammar, 
p.  108 — 124.  Parker,  Oxford,  1863. 

Bishop  Cooper  was  Master  of  Magdalen  College 
School,  1549—1567.  C.  H.  M. 

Hymxology  (3’'‘^  S.  ix.  371.)  — In  Hymns  An- 
cient and  Modern^  No.  78  was  altered  by  the 
compiler  from  a hymn  published  in  the  Penny 
Post  (vol.  vi.  No.  3),  and  signed  H.  S.” 
No.  89  is  from  ‘^Exite,  Sion  filite  ” — I know 
neither  the  author  nor  the  translator.  Nos.  201, 
213,  227  (which  is  founded  on  a German  hymn), 
and  228,  are  by  the  Rev.  Sir  Henry  Baker.  No. 
216  is  a compilation  from  several  hymns.  No.  262 
is  by  William  Cameron,  1770 — a variation  from 
Watts,  1709  : it  is  the  66th  Scotch  Paraphrase. 
No.^  265  is  “ Ex  quo  salus  mortalium,”  in  the 
Paris  Breviary  for  first  Vespers  on  a commemora- 
tion of  martyrs.  H.  W.  B. 

Latix  Hymxs  (3’-d  S.  ix.  372).— No.  132  is  the 
hymn  of  Lauds  on  the  Eirst  Sunday  after  Pente- 
cost (now  called  Trinity  Sunday)  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  hymnaries.  " H,  W.  13. 

IxscRiPET)  Mortuary  Urxs  (3^^  S.  ix.  119.)— 
In  one  of  the  numbers  of  C.  Roach  Smith’s  Col- 


collection,  found  at  North  Elmham  in  Norfolk,  on 
the  estate  of  the  late  Richard  Milles,  Esq.j  of 
North  Elmham,  and  of  Hackington  in  Kent,  by 
whom  it  was  presented  to  Mr.  Eaussett.  The 
urn  itself  was,  I think,  in  the  Manchester  Exhi- 
bition j but  I cannot  lay  my  hands  on  my  note  of 
the  words  inscribed.  G.  A.  C. 

The  Rule  of  the  Road  and  that  of  the 
Eootpath  (3’'^  S.  ix.  296.)  — Your  correspondent 
is  in  error  in  supposing  that  our  English  “rule  of 
the  road”  is  observed  in  most  civilized  countries.” 
In  Erance  the  rule  is,  that  v>dien  a carriage  meets 
another,  each  keeps  to  the  right,  while  a carriage 
overtaking  another  passes  it  on  the  left : in  both 
respects  the  reverse  of  that  which  obtains  among 
us.  J.  B.  W. 

Revolutionary  Speculations  (3’''^  S.  ix.  369.) 
Mr.  Trench  does  not  mention  the  author  of  the 
epigram  on  the  Paris  Loan.  It  was  Hookhani 
Erere.  H.  P.  D. 

“Ration  Raw”  (3>-d  S.  ix.  213,  361.)— There 
is  no  occasion  for  mystery  about  the  meaning  of 
Ratton  Raw.  It  is  simply  the  king’s  way,  Rat- 
had’n  Righ,  pronounced  Pattanreigh  by  those  who 
still  speak  the  old  Celtic  tongue,  and  who  use  the 
term  in  every-day  speech,  applying  it  to  good  or 
made  roads  as  against  uneven  mountain  tracks. 

J.  H. 

Jedburgh. 

Charles  Jackson,  Doncaster,  writes:  “It 
seems  very  questionable  whether  the  name  is  in- 
debted for  its  real  derivation  to  either  rats  or  rot- 
tenness.” I am  of  the  same  opinion.  The  name 
is  given  to  many  places  where  there  never  was 
any  wood  to  rot;  and  Mr.  Jackson’s  reference  to 
a rental  of  the  date  of  1474,  is  one  among  a mul- 
titude of  proofs  that  it  was  not  uncommon  cen- 
turies before  the  introduction  of  our  present  rat 
into  the  country.  From  the  habits,  depredations, 
and  prolific  increase  of  this  species  alone,  could 
the  appellation  arise.  It  could  not  be  applicable 
to  any  conditions  of  the  old  black  rat,  now  nearly 
extinct.  W.  J. 

In  the  parish  of  East  Tuddenham,  Norfolk,  is  a 
lane,  occupied  b}^  a few  cottages,  called  “ Rotten 
Row.”  I believe  that  name  to  be  as  Avidely 
spread  about  the  country  as  “ Cold  Harbour,”  and 
that  its  true  etymology  has  not  yet  been  hit. 

G.  A.  C. 

Passage  from  Plato  S.  ix.  391.)  — The 
passage  will  be  found  in  Plato,  Be  Pepublicd,  ii. 
361,  E.  (cap.  5,  ed.  Stallbaum).  The  words  are — ■ 
O0TCO  ZiaKdijxevQs  6 BiKaios  fiaarLyucrsTai,  arpelShdcreraL^ 
deorjaerci,  e/ncavBriaerai  rucpQaXjxboy  reXevrSju  irdura  KUKct. 

Tradujy  duao'xi'rdvXisvO fjcreTai.  P.  J.  F.  GaNTILLON. 


icctanea  Antiqua  is  a notice  of  an  inscribed  urn, 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Meyer,  from  the  Eaussett 


The  passage  referred  to  by  Basil  Montague  is 
doubtless  the  well-known  one  in  the  Pepuhlic, 
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bk.  ii.  p.  361^  E.  (Stepk.),  wliick^  witli  tke  con- 
text, contains  the  idea  of  crucifixion,  though  the 
word  ava(rxi!'5v\evdr,(reTai  points  to  a somewhat  dif- 
ferent punishment.  Sciscitatoe. 

Sepulcheal  Devices  (3’'^  S.  ix.  194,  &c.)  — It 
may  not  he  alien  to  add  to  the  instances  of  de- 
vices shov/ing  the  means  of  livelihood  of  the 
deceased,  instances  of  devices  showing  the  means 
of  their  death.  In  Westgate  Chapel  yard,  Wake- 
field, is  a stone  to  the  memory  of  Elizabeth 
Smith,  cruelly  murdered.  Sept.  2nd,  1802,  aged 
68  years.”  On  the  upper  part  of  the  stone  are 
sculptured,  a razor,  a pair  of  tongs,  a candlestick, 
and  a sort  of  sickle — evidently  the  implements 
wuth  which  the  deed  was  done.  Cyeil. 

CoEEESPON-DEECE  OE  MaEIE-Ae-TOINETTE 
S.  ix.  280.)  — The  following  extract,  from  the 
Udinhuj^gli  Review  for  April,  gives  us  the  re- 
viewer’s opinion  on  the  correspondence  gene- 
rally : — 

“ So  much,  at  least,  of  these  letters  is  beyond  all  ques- 
tion true  and  authentic,  that  the  omission  of  all  the 
suspected  documents  would  not  materially  alter  or  injure 
the  general  effect  of  the  correspondence.” 

M.  S. 

TeADITIOE-  COE'CEEE'IE'G  oes  Savioee  (3’"'^  S. 
ix.  351.) — The  tradition  that  our  Lord  never 
smiled  appears  in  the  apocryphal,  or  rather,  spu- 
rious Epistle  of  Lentulus  to  the  Roman  senate. 
I do  not  remember  seeing  it  in  any  genuine  an- 
cient document.  B.  H.  C. 


ROTES  OR  BOOKS,  ETC. 

Thoughts  on  Great  Painters.  By  J.  P.  Davis,  Painter. 

(Longman.) 

This  is  a posthumous  work  of  one  who  obviously  had 
given  much  time  and  thought  to  the  subject.  It  proposes 
to  give  an  answer  to  the  question  often  asked,  “ What 
constitutes  the  peculiar  merit  of  the  great  work  before 
us  ? ” by  a series  of  digests  of  the  styles  of  the  leading 
Masters,  Michael  Angelo,  Rciftaelle,  Titian,  Correggio, 
Rubens,  Vandyke,  Claude,  Poussin,  Cuyp,  and  our  own 
Wilson,  Reynolds,  Wilkie,  and  Lavvuence — marking  by 
broad  and  distinct  touches  their  peculiar  characteristics, 
and  illustrating  each  by  comparison  with  others.  Mr. 
Davis  avoided  technicalities,  and  eschewed  metaphysics, 
and  has  certainly  no  right -to  be  pronounced  superficial, 
because  he  has  the  great  merit  of  being  intelligible.  The 
book  will  enable  man}^  to  enjoy  still  more  the  works  of 
the  great  artists  of  whom  it  treats. 

Gossip  about  Portraits,  principally  Engraved  Portraits. 

By  Waiter  F.  Tiffin.  (Bohn.) 

A well-timed  volume  of  very  pleasant  gossip,  which 
albeit  more  especially  devoted  to  Engraved  Portraits,  will 
be  read  with  interest  by  all  visitors  to  the  National  Por- 
trait Exhibition. 

The  Fairholt  Collkction  of  Pageants.  — The 
valuable  bequest  which  the  late  accomplished  artist  and 
antiquary,  Mr.  Frederick  William  Fairholt,  left  to  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,,  has  been  delivered  at  Somerset 
House.  It  consists  of  between  200  and  300  volumes; 


many  of  which  are  of  great  interest  and  curiosity,  and 
has  been  received  by  the  Society  in  a manner  worthy 
alike  of  that  learned  body  and  of  the  donor.  The  books 
are  to  be  kept  separately  as  “ The  Fairholt  Bequest to 
be  distinguished  by  a special  book-plate  ; and  endeavours 
are  to  be  made  to  make  the  collection  as  complete  in 
works  on  Pageants  as  it  can  be.  A catalogue  of  them 
will,  ^ve  believe,  be  prepared,  as  soon  as  may  be,  for  circu- 
lation among  the  members. 

The  International  Horticultural  Exhibition 
has  proved  a success,  far  beyond  the  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations of  its  promoters.  So  extensive  and  brilliant  a 
display  of  flowers  has  never  been  seen  in  this  country 
before  ; and  many  years  will  probably  elapse  before  such 
a collection  may  be  again  gathered  together.  To  meet 
the  general  wish  the  Executive  Committee,  with  the  eon- 
sent  and  assistance  of  the  exhibitors,  have  arranged  to 
continue  the  Exhibition  until  Thursday  next,  the  31st 
instant.  Let  eveiy  one  who  loves  flowers  and  has  a 
shilling  secure  the  sight  of  this  matchless  flower  show. 


BOOKS  ARD  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PEECHASE. 

Particulars  of  price, &c.,  of  the  following  book  to  be  sent  direct  to  the 
gentleman  by  whom  it  is  required,  whose  name  and  address  are 
given  for  that  purpose  : — 

Sterne’s  Works.  Large  8vo  edition,  or  any  of  the  Ist  editions  of  the 
single  works. 

Wanted  by  Rev.  J.  C.  Jackson,  5,  Chatham  Place  East, 
Hackney,  N.E. 


G.  F.  D.  The  first  edition  o/Nfoia’s  Summarie  of  English  Chronicles 
was  published  in  l.i60;  the  first  edition  of  his  Annales  of  a General  Chro- 
nicle of  England  in  1580. 

W.  B.  M.  Bequest  for  Persecuting  Heretics.  Is  our  Correspondent 
referring  to  the  curious  bequest  mentioned  by  Mr.  P.  S.  King  in  our  3rd 
S.  viii.  453. 

H.  Y.  S.  (Baltimore,  E.  S.)  John  Dunton's  heterogenous  works  are 
well  known  from  the  republication  of  his  Life  and  Errors  by  John  Ki- 
chols,  in  1818,  2 vols.  For  a list  of  them  see  Bohn's  edition  of  Lowndes's 
Manual.  The  Athenian  Gazette,  or  Mercury,  commenced  on  March 
17, 1690—91,  and  ended  on  June  14, 1697,  making  20  vols.  folio. 

W.  E.  A.  OxoN.  “ A Konsensical  Song,"  by  Richard  Savage  has  been 
frequently  printed.  There  are  three  copies,  with  the  music  by  Mr.  Hem- 
ming, in  the  Bntish  Museum. 

Presbyter.  The  etymology  of  Whit-Sunday  has  been  discussed  in 
“ N.  & Q.”  2nd  S.  u.  77,  99, 153;  3rd  S.  vii.  479. 

A Beading  Case  for  holding  the  weekly  Nos.  of  “N.  & Q.”  is  now 
ready,  and  maybe  had  of  all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen,  price  Is.  6(i.; 
or,  free  by  post,  du-ectfrom  the  publisher,  for  Is.  8d. 

“ Notes  and  Qubribs  ” is  published  at  noon  on  Friday,  and  is  also 
issued  in  Monthly  Parts.  The  Subscription  for  Stamped  Copi«*/or 
six  Months  forwarded  direct  from  the  Publisher  {including  the  Half- 
yearly  Index)  is  11s.  Ad.,  which  may  be  paid  by  Post  Office  Order, 
payable  at  the  Strand  Post  Office,  in  favour  of  W G.  Smith,  32, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C.,  where  also  all  Commu.nications 
for  the  Editor  should  be  addressed. 


GRAND  FESTIVAL  OF  FLOWERS..— The  following  distin- 
ffuished  ffucsts  have  b6eii  invitecii  and  have  sismified  their  intention  to 
bepresenti-H.R.H.the  Duchess  Magnolia,  H.R^.tl^  Princess  Jes- 
sainine,  H.K.H.  the  Princess  Orange  Blossom,  H.R.H.  the  Princess 
Sprino-  Violet,  H.R.H.  the  Princess  Tuberose,  H.M.  the  Meadow  Queen, 
attended  by  the  Hon.  Misses  Vernal  Grass  and  New  Mown  Hay  ^fra- 
grant memory;  the  Duchess  Dowager  Heliotrope,  the  Peerless  White 
Rose,  the  Marchioness  of  Mitcham  Lavender,  the  Marchioness  Migno- 
nette, the  Countess  Eau  de  Cliypre  from  Cyprus,  the  Countess  Santa! 
Wood  of  Timor,  the  Viscountesses  Hyacinth  and  Wallflower,  the 
Baronesses  Hoyabella,  Geranium,  and  Clove  Pink,  The  Lady  Lily  ot 
the  Valley,  the  Hon.  Miss  May  Blossom,  the  Hon.  Miss  Verbena  Leaf, 
Miss  Sweet  Daphne,  Miss  Jonquil,  Miss  Citronella.  the  Grande  Duke 
Frangipanni,  the  Duke  Opoponax,  Marquis  Rondeletia,  tlm  Earl  Volka- 
meria,  the  Earl  of  Ambergris,  the  Viscount  Stephanotis,  Rear- Admiral 
Patchouly,  Captain  Sweet  William,  General  Vitiver,  Count  Lebanon 
Cedarwood,  Major  Fragrant  Phlox,  Lieutenant  Hawthorn,  Captain 
Cedras , Sir  Scented  Stock,  and  m.any  others  of  distinguished  odour. 
The  Lotus  of  Egypt,  the  accepted  Bride  of  the  Nile,  is  also  expeMed. 
The  numerous  guests  on  their  arrival  will  be  revived  by  Messrs.  Peas 
and  Lupin.  The  interior  of  the  Laboratory  of  Floweiy  .has  been  ele- 
gantly decorated  for  the  occasion.  Visitors 

the  Breath  of  each  Fragrant  Guest  at  2s.  6cZ.  each,  at  2,  New  Bond  Street, 
W.,  London. 

“Notes  & Queries”  is  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 
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THE  ROUND  TOWERS  OF  SWITZERLAND. 

I Rave  not  met  with  any  archaeological,  or  even 
topographical,  work  published  in  England  or  else- 
where that  notices  the  round  towers  of  Switzer- 
land, otherwise  than  in  a superficial  and  oft‘hand 
manner.  And  yet  several  of  these  edifices  exist 
in  that  country.  The  Swiss  know  nothing  of  their 
history,  and  dismiss  them  with  all  sorts  of  vague 
and  absurd  suppositions.  Some  tell  us  that  the 
round  towers  were  built  by  the  Eomans  ! others 
say  they  were  erected  by  the  old  counts  of  Savoy, 
or  by  some  of  the  Burgundian  conquerors;  and 
some  (more  sagely,  in  my  opinion)  suppose  that 
they  may  be  older  than  the  Christian  era,  and 
were  probably  constructed  by  Pagans,  when  the 
cantons  wherein  they  are  found  were  under  Celtic 
domination,  or  subjected  to  the  visits  of  some 
nomadic  oriental  tribes.  In  fact,  the  Swiss  towers, 
like  those  of  Ireland  and  Persia,  are  a mysteiy. 
I am  not  aware,  however,  that  any  Swiss  archae- 
ologist has  ever  supposed  that  the  towers  of  Hel- 
vetia were  built  by  the  Danes,  or  that  they  were 
constructed  by  .the  early  Christian  missionaries  for 
belfries ! ^ Such  sage  ideas  belong  exclusively  to 
certain  Irish  antiquaries,  and  much  good  may  they 
do  them  ! 

"While  lately  visiting  some  localities  contiguous 
to  the  railway  from  Lausanne  to  Fribourg,  my 
gaze  Avas  arrested  by  a round  tower  at  the  little 


town  of  Bomont.  I inquired  what  it  was,  for 
my  guide  book  was  silent ; I was  told  it  was  part 
of  the  old  fortifications ! Not  satisfied  with  the 
information,  I determined  to  inspect.  I accord- 
I ingly  left  the  rail,  and  walked  up  a very  steep  path 
to  Eomont,  a queer  old  Catholic  town,  built  on  an 
eminence  in  the  Jorat  hills,  and  commanding  a 
wide  extent  of  rich  pastoral  ground  and  fine  forest 
scenery,  llomont  is  a clean  and  picturesque  town, 
with  several  comfortable  hotels,  the  principal  one 
being  the  ^^Cerf.”  I found  two  round  towers. 
One  is  ,in  the  town,  a short  distance  from  the 
ancient  parish  church,  and  now  forms  a part  of  a 
mediaeval  chateau  used  for  a military  caserne  and 
a cantonal  prison.  This  tower  has  been  a good 
deal  altered ; but  it  is  easy  to  ascertain  what  it 
was  in  its  original  state.  The  entrance  is  a con- 
siderable height  from  the  ground.  Immediately 
beneath  the  roof  are  those  four  openings  facing 
the  cardinal  points  that  are  always  found  in  the 
towers  of  Ireland  and  Persia.  The  openings  of 
this  tower  are  roimd;  but  it  is  evident,  from  the 
fresh  appearance  of  the  masonry,  that  they  were 
originally  square.  The  change  has  apparently 
been  efiected  when  the  tower  was  first  used  as  a 
prison.  If  the  adjoining  buildings  were  away, 
this  tower  would  nearly  resemble  the  one  at  a 
short  distance  from  it.  The  difference  between  the 
two  towers  is,  that  one  has  three  courses  of  ma- 
sonry or  grades,  while  the  other  has  only  two ; 
and  the  loop-holes  of  the  one  are  pointed,  while 
in  the  other  their  tops  are  flat.  The  second  tower 
is  completely  detached,  and  stands  outside  the 
walls  of  the  town,  in  the  centre  of  a field  recently 
chosen,  they  say,  for  a cemetery.  No  religious 
edifice  is  near  it.  It  is  a most  beautiful  and  grace- 
ful edifice,  in  a very  perfect  state  of  preservation. 
The  entrances  (for  there  are  two)  are  about  half- 
way between  the  ground  and  the  roof.  The  tower 
is  built  on  an  artificial  mound  about  a yard  in 
height.  The  walls  are  thirty  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence. The  doorways,  which  are  on  opposite  sides, 
are  small,  and  may  be  characterised  as  Doric  of  a 
very  rude  kind.  There  is  no  entrance  below,  and 
the  solid  masonry  shows  that  there  never  was  one. 
Beneath  the  roof  are  the  usual  openings  facing  the 
cardinal  points.  This  I ascertained  by  m^  pocket 
compass.  The  builders,  however,  had  not  allowed 
for  the  variation  of  the  compass.  The  same  re- 
marks apply  to  the  other  tower.  The  peasants 
say  that  the  towers  and  the  church  are  connected 
by  a subterranean  passage.  I could  not,  however, 
meet  with  any  one  who  could  prove  this.  The 
gendarmes  at  the  prison  laughed  at  the  idea; 
the  story  may  therefore  be  dismissed  as  an  idle 
village  legend. 

Having,  along  with  my  friend,  Mr.  Edwin 
Lees  of  Worcester  (F.L.S.,  and  author  of  the 
Geology  of  the  Malvern  Mills)  made  a most  careful 
examination  of- the  towers,  I can  assert  that  thej^ 
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"bear  a remarkable  resemblance  to  those  of  Ireland. 
They  have  evidently  been  built  by  a similar  people, 
and  for  an  identity  of  purpose.  E,omont  is  said 
to  be  of  Homan  origin,  and  to  have  been  called 
^^Rotundus  Mons.”  Such  name  is  found  in 
several  old  ecclesiastical  MSS.  But  I am  inclined 
to  believe  that  Bomont  was  inhabited  long  ante- 
rior to  Homan  domination.  The  original  name 
was  probably  Round  Tower  Hill,”  or  “The 
Towers  on  the  Hound  Hill.”  Indeed,  in  some 
MSS.  the  place  is  called  “ Hotundo  Monte,” 
which  looks  like  a part  of  a name,  and  might 
induce  one  to  suppose  that  the  ablative  adjective 
and  noun  lack  the  nominative  turves.  Homont  is 
the  very  spot  that  the  worshippers  of  fire  would 
have  selected  for  a “high  place.”  The  watch- 
tower  theory  is  at  fault  here.  What  could  be 
wanted  with  two  towers  at  so  short  a distance  ? 
They  stand  on  equal  elevations,  or  nearly  so  — 
there  may  be  a slight  difference.  One  commands 
the  same  view  as  the  other.  The  belfry  theory 
may  be  equally  dismissed.  One  tower  is  certainly 
close  to  the  parish  church,  but  its  interior  exhibits 
no  trace  of  bell-hanging,  and  I may  say  the  same 
of  the  other  tower.  If  the  Irish  towers  are  castles 
built  by  the  ancient  Irish,  it  may  be  argued  that 
the  Swiss  towers  are  castles  constructed  by  the 
ancient  Swiss  ! The  idea  is  too  absurd  to  dwell 
upon.  The  Danish  theory  may  follow  the  others 
alluded  to.  Though  the  pirate  kings  of  Scandi- 
navia visited  the  Italian  and  Sicilian  shores,  and 
Harold,  the  pirate  bard,  sang  — 

“ Round  Sicily's  rocks  I have  sail’d  in  my  bark  ” — • 

there  is  no  record  that  ancient  Helvetia  ever  had 
the  benefit  of  their  visitations.  They  had  enough 
to  do  with  the  Italian  coasts,  without  crossing  the 
Apennines  and  the  Alps,  and  forming  themselves 
into  an  Alpine  club.  And  I may  observe,  en  pas- 
sant, that  I have  not  met  with  a single  round 
tower  in  Italy — I mean  such  as  those  of  Ireland 
and  Sv/itzerland.  In  the  Canton  de  V and  I have 
met  with  five  of  these  round  towers.  There  may 
be  more. 

Near  the  pretty  village  of  Bex  (so  well  known 
for  its  fine  mountain  scenery  and  good  hotels  and 
pensions)  is  the  Chateau  de  Duin  or  Duyn.  The 
ruins  are  immediately  above  the  village,  and  on 
the  summit  of  a little  hill,  whose  sides  are  a grove 
of  chestnuts.  The  round  tower  is  a prominent 
object,  and  seems  a part  of  the  mediaeval  chateau. 
I visited  it  last  year  with  the  members  of  the 
Suisse  Honiande  Society.  We  were  surprised  to 
find  that  it  was  a round  tower  similar  to  those  at 
Homont,  and  that  the  plateau  v.^as  an  adjunct. 
The  tower  has  undergone  many  changes.  The  con- 
structor of  the  chateau  seems  to  have  altered  the 
form  of  the  roof,  and  to  have  converted  the  four 
openings  into  battlements.  The  entrance  is  from 
above,  and  when  the  tower  was  in  its  original 


condition,  was  probably  about  half-way  between 
the  foundation  and  the  roof.  The  lower  part  is 
now  entered  by  a modern  doorway,  but  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  originally  it  had  no  connection  with 
the  upper  part  of  the  building,  from  which  it  was 
hermetically  sealed  by  a stone  floor,  which  was 
probably  what  architects,  somewhat  after  an  Irish 
fashion,  call  a “ flat  arch.” 

The  name  of  Duin  is  said  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  family  who  built  the  chateau  j but  I 
believe  that  the  family  adopted  the  name  of  the 
place,  and  that  Duin  is  the  same  as  the  Celtic 
word  Dun,  a hill ; and  so  the  round  tower  of  Bex 
is  the  “ Tower  of  the  Hill.”  The  spot  is  admi- 
rably fitted  for  a “high  place.” 

At  the  town  of  La  Tour  de  Peilz,  which  is  a 
suburb  of  Vevey,  we  find  two  of  these  round 
towers.  The  town  is  an  old  place  with  an  ancient 
Gothic  church,  built  before  the  Reformation.  As 
the  name  of  the  town  is  derived  from  the  towers, 
it  may  be  presumed  that  there  was  a time  when 
they  stood  in  solitary  grandeur.  These  towers 
also  have  been  attached  to  a chateau,  but  the 
original  features  have  been  little  affected  by  the 
ill-assorted  union.  The  openings  to  the  cardinal 
points,  the  high  doorways,  &c.  &c.,  still  exist  ] in 
fact,  there  are  found  all  the  features  that  mark 
the  genuine  and  unmistakable  “round  tower.” 
A legend  says  that  the  towers  of  Peilz  were  old  in 
the  time  of  the  Crusades.  A knight  took  a fancy 
to  the  towers,  and  purchased  them  previously  to 
his  departure  for  the' Holy  Land.  On  his  return 
he  found  that  his  towers  had  been  unroofed  by 
the  tempests,  and  so  he  covered  them  pellibus 
ferarum^'’  or  with  the  skins  of  wild  beasts  that 
he  had  killed  in  the  chase.  In  a Latin  MS.  the 
towers  are  called  “ Turres  Pelliance,'^  whatever  that 
may  be.  Peilz  is  the  Homande  for  “ skins,”  being 
identical  with  the  Prench  word  peaux,'’’  and  so 
the  peasants  say  the  modern  name  signifies  the 
tower  or  towers  of  skins.  An  English  antiquary 
has  hazarded  another  conjecture,  and  traces  a re- 
semblance between  Peilz  and  the  word  Feel,  so 
often  applied  to  fortresses  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land and  on  the  Border.  And  from  this  he  would 
argue  that  the  builder  of  the  chateau  called  his 
mansion  the  Castle  of  the  Peels.  I,  however, 
cannot  discover  that  the  word  Peel  w^as  ever  in 
use  in  any  part  of  Celtic  Switzerland.  Others 
have  deemed  that  Peilz  may  be  a corruption  of 
Bel  or  Baal,  and  that  the  towers  may  have  been 
connected  with  the  worship  of  the  sun,  or  have 
been  used  for  astronomical  purposes  by  some 
Celtic  or  oriental  tribe. 

At  Saint  Saphorin,  a little  hamlet  in  the  same 
Canton  de  Vaud,  is  another  of  these  round  towers. 
Like  the  “ Turres  Pellianae,”  it  is  contiguous  to 
the  Lake,  and  has  been  walled  into  a chateau. 
Though  much  dilapidated,  most  of  the  original 
and  peculiar  features  remain. 
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At  Lausanne  we  find  another  round  tower.” 
It  also  has  been  joined  to  a building,  but  the  bar- 
barism has  been  of  a recent  date.  Happily  the 
‘‘house”  is  so  diminutive  that  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  tower  is  not  much  affected.  A 
door  has  been  made  to  obtain  access  to  the  lower 
portion,  which  previously  was  quite  closed  to  the 
upper.  The  lower  chamber  is  appropriated  to  the 
ignoble  purpose  of  a pig  abattoir  ! The  high  ori- 
ginal entrance  still  remains,  and  a wooden  stair- 
case connects  it  with  the  modern  building.  The 
square  cardinal  openings  remain,  as  do  all  the 
characteristic  features  of  a genuine  round  tower. 
The  Lausanne  tower  is  a mystery:  some  assert 
that  it  was  built  by  the  Eomans,  others  say  that 
it  has  formed  a part  of  the  city  walls.  The  tower 
has  nothing  Konian  about  it.  In  an  ancient  plan 
of  Lausanne,  recently  lithographed,  we  have  the 
fortifications  entire,  and  the  tower  stands  alone, 
and  at  a considerable  distance  from  the  city.  Be- 
fore quitting  the  Canton  de  Vaud  I would  remark, . 
that  two  mysterious  square  towers  exist ; one  is 
on  the  summit  of  one  of  the  highest  points  of  the 
Jorat  Hills,  and  is  known  as  “The  Tower  of 
Hours  ; ” the  other  is  on  the  marble  island  of  St. 
Triphon,  in  the  marshes  of  the  Rhone.  These 
towers  also  have  their  entrances  at  a distance  from 
the  ground,  and  in  that  particular  may  be  said  to 
resemble  the  Swiss  and  Irish  round  towers ; but 
here  the  similarity  ceases.  The  square  towers 
have  evidently  been  accessible  by  outer  staircases, 
the  traces  of  which  still  remain  j while  access  to 
the  round  towers  must  have  been  by  ladders  or 
ropes.  We  find  also  when  we  enter  these  square 
towers  that  we  have  access  to  every  part,  from  the 
foundation  to  the  roof.  The  square  towers  are 
evidently  mediseval,  and  were  probably  beacons 
or  watch-towers.  Popular  legends  say  that  the 
square  towers  were  constructed  by  Queen  Bertha, 
so  famed  for  her  sewing  and  knitting  stockings ! 
Whether  or  not  erected  by  that  same  legendary 
lady,  there  is  no  reason  to  assign  them  a more  re- 
mote date  than  the  era  when  her  majesty  plied 
the  distaft’. 

In  the  canton  of  the  Vallais  we  find  another  of 
these  mysterious  round  towers.  It  is  at  the  ro- 
mantic and  picturesque  town  of  Martigny,  so  well 
known  to  all  tourists  who  visit  Mont  Blanc.  The 
late  Albert  Smith  likened  the  tower  to  a “ light- 
house in  a state  of  destitution.”  It  forms  an  ad- 
junct to  a ruined  chateau,  said  to  have  been  built 
by  Peter  of  Savoy,  who  died  in  1268 ; but  Prince 
Aisnon  his  brother,  who  died  1242,  found  the 
chateau  a ruin,  and  restored  it  with  considerable 
alterations.  This  round  tower  has  also  been 
attributed  to  the  Homans. 

Here  I would  point  out  the  superior  masonry 
of  the  old  tower  to  that  of  the  chateau.  The 
latter  is  very  poorly  constructed,  and  the  walls 
owe  more  to  their  immense  thickness  than  to  the 


mode  in  which  the  stones  are  put  together.  The 
chateau  is  fast  crumbling  to  decay ; the  tower  is 
as  strong  as  ever,  and  bids  defiance  to  the  at- 
tacks of  time.  The  Swiss  historian,  the  late 
Canon  Boccard,  records  numerous  attacks  on  the 
Chateau  de  Martigny  both  before  and  after  the 
invention  of  gunpowder.  It  was  several  times 
destroyed,  but  the  round  tower,  though  so  ex- 
posed, and  such  a remarkable  object,  always 
defied  the  assaults  of  the  artillery.  The  masonry 
of  all  the  round  towers  is  similar  in  character.  We 
might  almost  conclude  that  not  only  were  they 
planned  by  the  same  architect,  but  that  the  same 
workmen  and  stone-hewers  were  employed.  The 
tower  at  Martigny  was  long  without  a roof ; the 
deficiency  has  been  supplied  after  as  vile  a plan  as 
it  is  possible  to  conceive.  The  roof  looks  as  if 
some  one  had  left  his  umbrella  there,  the  said 
useful  article  being  sufficiently  small  to  leave 
space  for  a promenade  between  it  and  the  parapet. 
The  roof  was  planned  by  a Swiss  landlord  and 
coffee-housekeeper,  who  has  placed  a wooden  re- 
staurant in  the  centre  of  the  ruins.  But  I will  not 
be  hard  upon  him ; he  is  a good  fellow,  and  sells 
capital  wine  ; and  then  he  has  enabled  us  to  enter 
the  tower  by  a firm  wooden  staircase  and  gallery, 
— all  for  the  small  charge  of  a refreshment  ticket 
of  one  franc.  The  tower  is  118  fe6t  high  without 
the  roof ; the  entrance  is  exactly  half-way  between 
the  foundation  and  the  roof.  The  circumference 
of  the  walls  is  forty-eight  feet,  i.  e.  thirty  feet 
more  than  those  of  the  solitary  tower  at  Romont. 
On  entering  the  tower  we  find  a solidly  constructed 
stone  staircase  that  conducts  to  several  dark  and 
loophole-lighted  chambers,  and  also  to  the  roof, 
beneath  which  are  the  usual  cardinal  openings. 
When  the  army  of  the  First  Napoleon  entered  the 
Vallais,  they  broke  an  entrance  into  the  lower 
dark  chamber  of  the  tower,  whereby  we  are  en- 
abled to  see  the  immense  thickness  of  the  walls 
and  their  remarkable  solidity.  They  are  nearly 
five  yards  thick,  varying  in  this  respect  from  those 
of  the  other  towers,  which  are  not  more  than  half 
the  breadth. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  upon  any  discus- 
sion about  the  Swiss  round  towers  or  their  pecu- 
liarity of  form.  But,  in  concluding  this  notice,  I 
will  say  that  I am  more  inclined  to  the  O’Brien  than 
to  the  Petrie  theory.  One  thing  is  certain,  they  are 
only  found  in  Celtic  Switzerland.  Why  may 
they  not  have  been  erected  by  some  Celtic  or  some 
anterior  oriental  tribe,  who  worshipped  fire  as  the 
emblem  of  the  creative  and  the  sustaining  spirit 
of  the  universe  ? Boccard  quotes  Polybius  and 
Festus  to  prove  that  Celtic  Switzerland  was  at 
different  times,  and  before  the  Christian  era,  in- 
habited by  eastern  tribes,  who  were  called  Ar- 
dyans,  Tylangians,  Chabilconians,  Daliternians,  and 
Temenians.  These  people  arrived  long  before 
Helvetia  was  visited  by  the  Celtic  Gauls,  who  also 
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probably  bad  an  eastern  origin.  Traces  of  fire- 
worsbip  still  remain  in  Celtic  Switzerland,  where 
the  Baal-fires  are  annually  lighted  at  Midsummer. 
There  is  a village  called  Belmont,  or  the  Hill  of 
Bel  (the  sun),  near  Lausanne ; and  a forest  near 
Lausanne  is  Sauve  Beilin,  z.  e.  Sylva  Bellini,  or 
the  Wood  of  Baal  according  to  some  old  Latin 
MSS.  The  village  of  Tourlemagne  in  the  Vallais 
is,  in  ancient  MSS.  quoted  by  Boccard,  called 

Turris  Temenica/’  or  the  .Tower  of  the  Teme- 
nians.  Tradition  says  that  the  tower,  which  gave 
a name  to  the  village,  was  a round  tower,  and 
used  for  the  worship  of  Baal.  N o traces  of  it  re- 
main, a chapel  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  occupying 
the  spot.  There  was  also  in  the  Vallais  a temple 
dedicated  to  Isis,  of  which  the  ruins  still  exist  on 
a platform  above  Ardon.  The  place  is  called 
Isim’e.  Ardon  is  said  to  signify  the  Hill  of  Fire. 
I shall  be  happy  if  the  above  remarks  direct  the 
attention  of  archaeologists  to  “ the  Bound  Towers 
of  Switzerland.”  James  Henry  Dixon. 

Florence,  Feb.  14,  1866. 


QUEVEDO’S  SONNET  ON  ROME.=^ 

Quevedo’s  sonnet  appears  to  be  a translation 
from  the  poem  of  Vitalis,  with  little  alteration 
beyond  rejecting  the  antithetic  conceits  which 
occur  in  the  middle  of  it.  Philip  Camerarius 
quoted  the  Latin  epigram  in  a speech  on  the  Salic 
Law,  which  he  delivered  in  the  year  1593  (when 
Quevedo  was  but  thirteen),  and  afterwards  in- 
serted in  his  Horce  Subsecivcs,  cent,  hi.,  p.  230,  ed. 
Francof.  1644,  where  I have  just  now  accidentally 
met  with  it.  He  does  not  name  the  author,  but 
speaks  of  him  as  quidam  nobilis  Poeta  ” in  the 
following  passage,  which  serves  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  poem : — • 

“ Ego  sane,  licet  conjecturas  et  rationes  a me  recitatas, 
non  omnes  rejiciain,  tamen  in  ea  opinione,  donee  recep- 
tior  afferatur,  sum,  Salicam  legem  a flumine  Sala,  prope 
quod  sedes  suas  autores  et  legislatores  habuerunt,  nomen 
suum  sortitum  fuisse : sicut  nihil  novi  est  leges,  decreta, 
et  monumenta,  turn  quoque  urbes,  a nobilioribus  Flumi- 
nibus  cognominari ; idque  evenire  propter  perennem  cur- 
sum  et  motum  eorum.  Fluunt  enim  et  refluunt  Flumina 
ilia  ex  suis  scaturiginibus,  perpetuo  et  continuo  ; cum  ea 
quae  ab  hominibus,  immenso  et  extreme  conamine,  con- 
strui  solent,  et  firmissima  habentur,  vel  vi,  vel  temporis 
diuturnioris  injuria,  facile  consumantur  et  destruantur  : 
sicut  quidam  nobilis  Poeta  eleganter  destructionem  urbis 
Romae,  et  Tyberis  fluminis  (quod  qlim  Albula  dictum 
fuit),  perennem  cursum,  ita  exprimit.” 

If  a river  could  be  supposed  to  speak  in  epigram 
instead  of  song,  this  poem  might  be  called  The 
Voice  of  the  Tiber.”  Its  central  thought  is  the 
same  as  that  of  Mr.  Tennyson’s  exquisite  Song  of 
the  Brook,  though  it  refers  to  the  works  of  man 
rather  than  to  man  himself.  I subjoin  the  original 
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epigram  entire,  as  Heywood  only  quotes  a few 
lines  : — 

“ Qui  Romam  in  media  quserens  novus  advena  Roma, 

Et  Romoe  in  Roma  nil  reperis  media  : 

Aspice  murorum  moles,  prajruptaque  saxa, 

Obsitaque  [obrutaque  .^]  ingenti  vasta  theatra  situ. 

Hsec  sunt  Roma ! Yiden’  vel  ut  ipsa  cadavera  tantaj 
Urbis,  adhunc  spirant  imperiosa  minas  : 

Yicit  ut  luBC  mundum,  nixa  est  se  vincere : vicit : 

A se  non  victuin  ne  quid  in  orbe  foret. 

Nunc  victa  in  Roma,  Roma  ilia  invicta  sepulta  est, 
Atque  eadem  victrix,  victaque  Roma  fuit. 

Albula  Romani  restat  nunc  nominis  index, 

Quinetiam  rapidis  fertur  in  aequor  aquis. 

Disce  hinc,  quid  possit  fortuna  : immota  labascunt, 

Et  qu£e  perpetuo  sunt  agitata  manent.” 

In  a catalogue  of  Thorpe’s  before  me  occurs 
the  following  article : — 

“ Vitalis  (Jani)  de  Ungarorum  Cruciatu  et  de  infanda 
sasvitia  utriusque  patrata  et  de  nostrorum  temporum  In- 
vidia.  Curious  woodcut.  4to.  Scarce.  4s.  Romje,  1514.” 

Eirionnach. 

April  23,  1866. 

[We  subjoin  a copy  of  the  sonnet  from  the  Ohras 
Escogidas  de  D.  F.  de  Quevedo  y' Villegas,  reprinted  in 
Autoi'es  Espanoles,  tomo  xxvii.  323  : — 

“ A ROMA  SEPULTADA  EX  SUS  RUTXAS. 

Buscas  en  Roma  a Roma,  o peregrino, 

Y en  Roma  misma  a Roma  no  la  hallas : 

Cadaver  son  las  que  ostentd  murallas ; 

Y tumba  de  si  propio  el  Aventino. 

Yace  donde  reinaba  el  Palatino  ; 

Y limadas  del  tiempo  las  medallas, 

Mas  se  muestran  destrozo  a las  batallas 
De  las  edades,  que  blason  latino. 

Solo  el  Fibre  quedd,  cuya  corriente, 

Si  ciudad  la  regd,  ya  sepultura 
La  llora  con  funesto  son  doliente. 

0 Roma  ! en  tu  grandeza,  en  tu  hermosura, 

Huyd  lo  que  era  firme,  y solamente 
Lo  fugitive  permanece  y dura.” 

The  only  notice  we  have  met  with  of  Janus  Vitalis  is 
in  Zedler’s  Lexicon,  xlix.  27,  who  states  that  he  was  a 
Sicilian  theologian  and  poet  at  Palermo,  and  lived  at  the 
Roman  court  in  great  reputation.  He  died  at  Rome  in 
1560.  Zedler  gives  a list  of  five  of  his  Works,  among 
them  his  Epigrammata. — Ed.] 


BURNET’S  REFORMATION. 

I had  hoped  that  the  criticisms  of  the  new 
edition  of  Burnet  would  have  enabled  me,  before 
this  time,  to  have  made  some  corrections  in  it. 
But  it  is  probable  now  that  some  time  may  elapse 
before  any  one  will  be  induced  to  examine  the 
documents  which  I collected,  with  the  view  of 
ascertaining  the  correctness  of  the  copies  printed 
in  the  Collections  of  Becords. 

I am  induced,  therefore,  to  call  attention  my- 
self to  an  omission.  There  ought  to  have  been 
added  a note  to  the  sentence  of  the  University  of 
Orleans,  on  the  question  of  marriage  with  a 
brother’s  widow,  to  the  effect  that  the  date 
April  5,  1529,  ante  Pasclia,  means  April  5,  1530. 
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That  this  is  so,  any  one  may  judge  for  himself  who 
will  consult  a Calendar  of  the  two  years.  It  will 
he  found  that  April  5 was  before  Easter  in  1530^ 
and  after  Easter  in  1529.  People  who  know  the 
history  of  the  times  are,  of  course,  aware  that  in 
April,  1529,  none  of  the  Universities  had  been 
consulted  on  the  matter.  And  to  such  persons  no 
difficulty  would  have  been  presented  by  the  ap- 
parentl}^  wrong  dates  appended  to  the  instrument. 
The  date,  however,  is  quite  correct;  and  the 
explanation  which  ought  to  have  been  given,  and 
the  delay  of  which  till  the  present  moment  I 
regret,  is,  that  the  University,  according  to  ancient 
precedent  followed  in  many  parts  of  France,  com- 
puted their  year  from  Easter  Day.  My  attention 
was  recently  drawn  to  it  by  reading  a passage  in 
Field’s  Wolsey,  where  the  author  has  laid  stress 
on  the  early  date,  as  though  it  were  a fact  instead 
of  a fiction ; and  upon  again  referring  to  Pymer, 
I find  he  too  has  made  the  ridiculous  mistake  of 
classing  this  document  with  those  of  the  year 
preceding  that  to  which  it  really  belongs.  I have 
not  been  able  to  find  the  autograph  from  which 
Pymer  prints ; but  in  the  margin  he  states  that 
it  belongs  to  an.  20  Hen.  VIII.  This  is  an  addi- 
tion of  his  own  probabl}^,  and  should  have  been 
an.  21  Hen.  VIII.  Nicholas  Pocock. 

5,  Worcester  Terrace,  Clifton. 


James  Howell  : a case  eok  trial.  — The  me- 
ritorious editor  of  the  Paston  Letters  having  been 
successfully  vindicated  from  certain  surmises  which 
tended  to  blast  his  fame — thanks  to  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  and  to  the  active  and  experienced 
members  who  thereto  contributed — I am.  led  to 
detach  from  my  qucerenda  a somewhat  similar 
case  of  assumed  deception  with  regard  to  a work 
much  commended  for  its  instructive  and  amusing 
qualities,  and  often  quoted  as  an  authority ; but 
of  which,  if  I dare  trust  to  memory,  the  fidelit}^ 
has  never  been  the  object  of  serious  discussion. 
The  accusation  has  been  made,  in  general  terms, 
by  Ant.  a W ood.  Granger,  Alexander  Chalmers 
and  others,  but  the  formal  indictment,  though  in 
print  since  1784,  may  be  a novelty  to  many- 
readers.  I therefore  transcribe  it : — 

“‘And  here  your  lordship  [Philip,  first  earl  of  Hard- 
■^vicke]  will  allow  me  an  incidental  remark,  with  re- 
spect to  the  letters  of  Mr.  James  Howell,  among  tlie  dis- 
patches of  that  earl  [Thomas,  first  earl  of  Strafford],  that 
there  is  a most  striking  difference  between  these  real  letters, 
and  other  fictitious  ones  in  four  successive  volumes,  which 
the  distress  of  ]Mr.  Howell’s  affairs  aftei’wards  tempted 
him  to  impose  upon  the  public.  The  former  ai'e  as  re- 
markable for  a just  simplicity  of  style,  and  a variety,  and 
particularity  of  facts,  as  the  latter  are,  for  a laboured 
affectation  of  language,  barrenness  of  new  matter,  at- 
tended with  a redundance  of  unknown  historv,  and  com- 
mon-place reflections  ; defect  and  inaccuracy Tn  the  rela- 
tion of  events,  and  gross  inconsistency  with  chronology; 
circumstances  of  strong  presumption,  and  a direct  proof, 


that  the  Epistolse  Ho-Elianse,  as  he  intitles  them,  could 
not  have  been  written  at  the  times  which  their  dates  im- 
port ; and  yet  the  interesting  form  of  familiar  letters  gave 
them  a prodigious  vogue  in  the  last  age,  evident  from  the 
numerous  editions  of  them.” — Thomas  Birch,  D.D.  Ob. 
1765. 

The  consideration  of  tbis  question  was  recom- 
mended to  me,  about  the  year  1840,  by  a late 
accomplished  biographer  of  Elizabeth  and  James 
I. — but  other  pursuits  were  then  more  attractive. 
It  is  now  too  late  for  me  to  undertake  it ; but, 
with  much  respect  for  the  reverend  author,  I must 
express  my  dissent  from  his  confident  statements. 
I have  only  to  suggest  that  the  inquir}^  should  be 
conducted  with  reference  to  the  edition  published 
by  Mr.  Humphrey  Moseley  in  1655. 

Boltoh  Cornet. 

Trials  at  Bar.  — The  first  instance  of  a trial 
^^at  bar”  has  just  occurred  in  Melbourne.  It  is 
the  case  of  ‘‘Bruce  and  Others  v.  the  Queen,”  and 
involves  a claim  of  over  250,0007  arising  out  of  a 
large  government  railway  contract.  On  the  ground 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  claim  set  up,  the  Attor- 
ney-General, on  behalf  of  the  Crown,  demanded  a 
trial  “at  bar,”  or  before  three  judges,  and  the 
demand  was  conceded  by  the  Bench  as  a matter 
of  right.  The  case  is  still  being  tried. 

D.  Blair. 

Melbourne. 

CiJRiOHS  OLD  Book.  — Within  the  cover  of  a 
curious  old  book,  intituled  — 

“ A Cloud  of  Witnesses  for  the  Eoyal  Prerogatives  of 
Jesus  Christ;  or,  the  Last  Speeches  and  Testimonies  of 
those  who  suffered  for  the  Truth  in  Scotland,  since  the 
year  1680,” 

I find  written  — 

“ Margret  Creighton, 
ejus  Liber, 

Anno  Domini,  1749.” 

“ Mundus  was  he 
That  promised  me 
Semper  to  Live 
And  nunquam  to  die 
But  deceptus  sura 
As  you  may  see. 

Crudelis  mors 
Hath  taken  me.” 

The  quaintness  of  the  lines  may  induce  you  to- 
give  them  a place  in  “ N.  & Q.”  S.  L. 

Unconscious  Plagiarism.  — The  following  un- 
conscious plagiarism  of  the  title  of  a drama  has 
recently  occurred.  At  the  end  of  April,  1866, 
was  produced  at  the  Olympic  Theatre  a five-act 
play,  by  Mr.  Leicester  Buckingham,  founded  on 
M.  Frederic  Souli^’s  Eulalie  Pontois,  and  called 
Love's  Martyrdom.  But  a poetic  five-act  drama, 
bearing  this  same  title,  written  by  Mr.  John 
Saunders,  had  been  produced  at  the  Haymarket 
Theatre,  June  11,  1855,  with  Miss  Helen  Faucit 
in  the  chief  character  (Margaret),  supported  by 
Mr.  Barry  Sullivan,  as  Franklyn.  Mr.  Saunders 
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having  remonstrated  with  the  Olympic  manage- 
ment, they  have  consequently  altered  the  title  of 
their  new  play,  abbreviating  its  name  to  Love’s 
Martyr.  Now,  as  will  be  seen  by  a reference  to 
N.  '&  Q.”  for  May  5,  p.  365,  it  so  happens  that 
Love’s  Martyr  was  the  title  of  a tragedy  by  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Wharton.  Thus  the  title  of  the  new 
Olympic  play  has  been  twice  unconsciously  pla- 
giarised. CuTHBERT  Bede. 

Locusts.  — At  p.  138  of  Mr.  Palgrave’s  admir- 
able work  on  Arabia  the  author  remarks,  ^’the 
locust  of  Inner  Arabia  is  very  unlike  whatever  of 
the  same  genus  ” he  had  seen  elsewhere,  and  de- 
rscribes  it  as  a reddish  brown  insect  about  the 
.size  of  a man’s  little  finger.”  This  description 
answers  exactly  to  the  locust,  of  which  I saw  a 
-swarm  at  Allahabad  some  years  ago. 

In  China  boys  may  be  seen  purchasing  at  stalls 
in  the  cities  for  a few  cash  a handful  of  “ parched  ” 
locusts,  but  whether  these  were  originally  brown 
or  green  I am  unable  to  say.  I once,  how^ever, 
partook  of  a portion  of  a green  locust  like  the 
mantis,  which  a Chinese  lad  was  roasting  over  a 
- piece  of  charcoal.  The  fiesh  was  salmon-coloured, 
and  seemed  to  me  to  have  a fishy  taste.  Spal. 

^L4lLL-so,” *r]V  THE  Sehse  oe  All-btjt.  — “It 
happened  three  months  ago  all-so  a fortnight.” 
Upon  cross  examination  as  to  the  meaning  of 
/these  words,  a Herefordshire  woman  stated  in  my 
hearing  that,  by  “three  months  allso  a fortnight,” 
-she  meant  “two  months  and  two  weeks.”  This 
expression  does  not  occur  in  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis’s 
Lrlossay'y.  In  Wright  and  Halliwell,  also,  in  the 
sense  of  “all  save,”  “ all  but,”  is  said  to  belong 
to  the  Midland  Counties.  James  Davies. 

Epitaph  oh  SiPv  Thomas  Warhee’s  Tomb. — 
Some  months  ago  I copied  the  subjoined  epitaph 
from  the  tomb  of  Sir  Thomas  Warner,  in  the 
churchyard  of  St.  Thomas,  Middle  Island  (St. 
Kitts,  West  Indies).  Can  any  one  supply  me  with 
the  full  motto,  of  which  only  “fine  coronat”  re- 
mains ? — 

“ First  Read,  then  weep  when  thou  art  hereby  taught, 
That  Warner  lyes  interr’d  here,  one  that  bought 
With  loss  of  Noble  bloud,  the  Illustrious  name 
Of  a commander — G reate  in  acts  of  Fame, 

Traynd  from  his  youth  in  armes,  his  Courage  bold 
Atempted  brave  Exploites,  and  Vncontrold 
By  fortunes  fiercest  frowns  hee  still  gave  forthe 
Large  Narratives  of  Military  worth. 

Written  with  his  Sword’s  point,  but  what  is  man 
. . . the  midst  of  his  glory,  and  who  can 
....  His  life  a moment  since  that  hee 

by  sea  and  Land  so  long  kept  free 

Mortal  stroakes  at  length  did  yeeld 

ace  to  conquering  Death  the  field.” 

“ . . fine  coronat.” 

The  stone  is  broken.  His  death  took  place 
March  10,  1648.  I have  preserved  the  exact 
spelling  of  the  tombstone,  which  is  flat,  and  in- 
jured by  weather.  Sciscitator. 


^ Art  ih  the  Colohies. — The  Provincial  Coun- 
cil of  New  Zealand  has  justed  voted  a sum  of 
200/,  to  a colonial  artist,  Mr.  N.  Chevalier,  to 
assist  him  in  his  artistic  labours  in  that  colony. 
Mr.  Chevalier  is  at  present  travelling  for  artistic 
purposes  in  the  island.  One  of  his  pictures,  a fine 
Australian  landscape,  was  adjudged  the  prize  of 
250/.  by  the  Victoria  Fine  Arts  Commission,  and 
now  adorns  the  walls  of  our  National  Picture 
Gallery.  B.  Blair. 

Melbourne. 


OBSOLETE  TERMS  OF  MERCHANDISE. 

The  Acts  of  Tonnage  and  Poundage,  as  is 
known,  were  those  of  supply  • corresponding  to 
our  Acts  granting  duties  on  goods  exported  and 
imported,  or  Custom  House  Acts.  In  that  of  the 
12th  of  Charles  II.  are  certain  schedules,  which 
contain  the  names  of  various  merchandise,  some 
of  which  appear  obsolete,  and  some  to  be  wholly 
unknown  — these  I have  marked  (?).  There  are 
also  a number  of  articles — such  as  Morrice  Bells, 
Stone  Bows,  Bow  Staves,  Steel  Looking-Glasses, 
Hawks  and  their  attire.  Pheasants,  Tykes,  &c. — 
which  one  would  have  supposed  either  to  have 
been  obsolete  at  the  period,  or  so  little  used  as  to 
be  not  worth  the  duties  collected  on  them.  These 
are  in  italics : — 

Rates  Inwards. 

Sweet  Wines,  Muscadels,  Malmasies,  Cutes  ? Tents, 
Alicants,  Bastards,  Sacks  "i  Canaries,  Malagaes,  Maderaes, 
Rumneys  ? Hollocks  ? i — Andlets  or  Males,*  Babies  or 
Puppets  for  Children,  Bandeliers,  Bankers  of  Verdure  ? 
Basons  of  Lattin,  Batter}^^  Bashrones,  or  Kettles,  Beau- 
pers  ? MorHce  Bells,  Boratoes  or  Bombasines,^  Botanoes, 
Stone-Bows  of  Steel,  Bow  Staves,  Touch  Boxes  covered 
with  leather  ? do.  with  velvet,  do.  of  iron  or  gilt  ? Buf- 
fins  Mocadoes  and  Lile  [Lille]  Grograms,  Buggasins 
or  Callico  Buckrams  ? Bustians  ? Caddas  or  Cruel  Rib- 
band, Capravens  ? Cockared  Caps  ? China  Pease  ? Cit- 
terns, Claphoult  or  Clapboard,  Claricords  the  pair.  Come 
Ashes  out  of  Turkey  ? Crossbow  Laths,  Thread,  Backs, 
Cruses  of  Stone  ? Cushions  of  Scotland  ? Dags  with  Fire- 
locks or  Snaphances,  Dogs  of  Earth  ^ Dutties  ? Coral 
red  or  white  in  Fragments  for  Physical  use,  Chiystal  in 
broken  pieces  for  Physick  uses.  Fox  lungs  ? Oyl  de 


1 There  is  still  much  to  be  known  as  to  the  old  wines. 
Alicant,  Canary,  Malaga,  &c.,  are  the  names  of  localities. 
What  sack  was  has  caused  controversy  lately  in  your 
pages.  Here  it  is  called  a sweet  wine,  and  not  a vino 
secco  as  it  is  usually  supposed  to  be.  Rumney  is  men- 
tioned by  old  Burton  as  a “ black  wine.”  Can  it  be 
Romance  Conti  ? Hollocks  I can  find  no  mention  of.  Can 
it  be  a corruption  of  arrack  ? 

* Males,  or  probably  mails,  are  travelling  bags  or 
budgets.  Andlets  would  probably  mean  small  mails,  or 
handlets. 

3 Battery,  probably  the  French  hatterie  de  cuisine. 

4 Bombasine,  probably  from  bombyx  the  silk-worm, 
though  some  think  from  bombast  (Ital.  bombase),  cotton. 
Ma}^  it  not  be  Bombayzine,  i.  e.  from  Bombay,  as  calico 
gets  its  name  fi'oin  Calicut  ? 
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Scorpions  ? Parrosin  or  Frankincense,  Earlings  ? Cole 
Fish  ? Pimper  Eels,  Shaft,  Kine  or  Dole  Eels  ? Spruce 
Eels, 5 Stub  Eels  ? Quick  Eels,  Stock  Fish  voc.  Cropling, 
Lubfish,  Titling,®  Frizado  ? Furs  vocat,  Dockerers  ? 
Letwis  Leuzernes  ? Martrons,7  Gadza  stript  with  Gold 
and  Silver  and  without  ? Galley  Dishes  ? Balm  Glasses  ? 
Looking-Glasses  of  Sted,  Looking-Glasses,  Half-peny 
ware  ? Peny  ware.  Steel  small  ? Grograms  Turky, 
Guns  vocat.  Callivers,  Harness  vocat.  Corslets,  Curats, 
Mo.rians,  Paul  cons.  Goshawks,  Jerfaulcons,  Jerkins,  Dan- 
ners, Lannarets,  Tassels  for  do..  Hoods  do.,  Imperlings 
blew  or  red.?  Incle  Key-knops  ? Cullen  Knives,  Sker  do.,® 
Black  and  Shaven  Lattin,9  Lewers  [Lures]  for  Hawks, 
Damask  Tabling,  Borelaps  ? Lockers  or  Chapes  for  Dag- 
gers, Budget  or  Hanging  Locks,  Metheglin,  Mcker- 
chers  ? Orsedew,!®  Paste  of  Jene,  Penners,Ji  Pheasants 
from  Xmas  to  MidsL  Pouts  from  do.  to  Xmas,  Quails, 
Playing-Tables  of  Walnut-Tree  the  pair.  Rashes  [Rushes], 
Saddles  of  Steel,i®  Scamoty  ? Sheets  for  Whitsters.id 
Tarras,i5  Sister’s  Thread  ? Tikes, Verders  of  Tapistry  ? 
W^admoll.  17 

Rates  Outwards. 

Bandileers,  Beer  eager,  Cambodium,  Catlings,  Coney- 
hair  or  Wool,  Cushions  of  Yorkshire  ? Irish  Mantles, 
Lamperns,  Mellasses  or  Rameales,  Mum,  Rashes,  Piirles  ? 
of  Broad  Cloth,  Seamorse  Teeth,  Morkins’  [Martins’] 
Skins,  Hilling  Stones?  Velures  (Velvets,  Fr.),  Wad- 
moll  ? TuftatFataes. 

Perhaps  the  above  shows  the  great  importance 
of  a timely  notice  of  philological  derivations. 
Here  is  a public  Act  of  Parliament  on  a mercan- 
tile question  of  the  greatest  moment,  passed  only 
200  years  ago,  and  more  than  half  the  terms  are 
either  uncertain  or  unknown.  The  Act  governed 
a most  important  branch  of  the  revenue,  and  the 

® Spruce  Eels  may  be  eels  from  Russia  ; what  the 
others  maj^  be  seems  very  difficult  even  to  guess  at. 

6 Titling,  &c.,  will  throw  light  on  the  early  chapters 
in  Roh  Roy. 

7 Gadza,  probably  from  the  French  gaze,  gauze.  Leu- 
zernes are  probably  furs  got  in  the  Alps,  and  collected  at 
Lucerne.  Martrons  are  no  doubt  martins,  i.  e.  sables. 

® Cidlen  knives,  of  course,  are  those  made  at  Cologne. 
Sker  knives  may  be  a corruption  of  the  Dutch  snicker. 
Snee  knives,  from  sniker,  to  cut,  and  snee,  to  grasp. 

9 Black  and  Shaven  Lattin.  An  inferior  sort  of  brass, 
generally  used  for  candlesticks,  &c.  : rough  (blach)  as  it 
Avas  cast,  or  turned  (shaven)  in  the  lathe. 

70  Budget  or  Hanging  Locks,  small  padlocks  for  travel- 
ling bags.  Nickercher,  probably  neckercher.  Orsedeiv, 
probably  Orsedine  or  Arsedine,  Dutch  metal  leaf,  used 
instead  of  gold  leaf ; see  Gifford’s  notes  to  Ben  Jonson’s 
Bartholomew  Fair,  Act  II.  Sc.  1. 

71  Jene,  or  Jenes,  Genoa.  Paste  of  Jene  may  mean  the 
sham  jewels  made  there,  or  the  pasta,  i.  e.  the  different 
species  of  maccaroni.  Penner,  probably  pinner,  a name 
for  the  lace  lappets  to  a lady’s  head-dress. 

72  Pouts,  pheasant  poults  or  chicks.  The  import  of 
these  birds,  and  more  particularly  of  quails,  seems  a sub- 
ject likely  to  lead  to  interesting  facts. 

7-^  Saddles  of  Steel,  i.  e.  war  saddles  mounted  with 
steel  on  the  pommel  and  cantle. 

74  Scamoty,  perhaps  scammony,  a well-known  drug. 
Sheets  for  Whitsters,  i.  e.  bleachers,  unbleached  linen. 

75  The  famous  Dutch  Tarras,  or  Trass,  used  to  form 
hydi-aulic  mortar. 

Tikes.  Tyke  is  said,  by  Ash,  to  be  a north-countrv 
name  for  a dog,  or  small  bullock. 

7 7 Wadmoll  (ouate  molle,  Fr.),  soft  Avadding. 


chief  part  of  our  commerce ; and  yet,  I suppose, 
ninety-nine  out  of  one  hundred  of  our  merchants 
could  not  explain  a tenth  part  of  it.  It  would  be 
doing  good  service  to  the  cause  of  archaeology,  if 
your  readers  would  kindly  correct  me  where 
wrong,  and  supply  what  deficiencies  they  can. 

A.  A. 

Poets’  Corner. 


American  Authors. — 1.  J.  N.  Hearing,  of 
Portland,  in  Maine,  author  of  Carabasset,  a Drama, 
1831,  and  another  drama,  1851.  Is  this  author  still 
living  ? 2.  Robert  Davidson,  author  of  Elijah , a 

sacred  drama,  1861,  Xew  York.  Wanted,  any 
information  regarding  the  author,  lias  he  pub- 
lished other  works  ? R.  Inglis. 

Bests  of  Charles  I.  — Will  your  readers  be 
kind  enough  to  refer  me  to  a list  of  all  the  known 
busts  of  Charles  I.,  or  assist  me  in  compiling  one  ? 
I know  the  bust  inserted  in  an  oval  niche  in  the 
town  wall  of  Portsmouth  ; that  in  a similar  niche 
in  the  Market  Cross,  at  Chichester  ; that  in  Ham- 
mersmith Church,  and  that  in  the  Bodleian  Li- 
brary. I also  know  what  is  printed  upon  the 
subject  in  Walpole,  ed.  Dallaway,  ii.  108.  Wal- 
pole mentions  a bust  by  Rysbrack  j composed 
from  a copy  of  the  portrait  sent  to  Bernini,  for  the 
late  Gr.  Selwyn,”  and  stated  to  be  then  in  the 
possession  of  the  Marquis  of  Hertford.”  Where 
is  that  bust  now  ? Walpole  also  mentions  a bust 
by  Le  Sueur  at  Stourton.  Does  that  still  remain 
there ; and  will  any  one  be  kind  enough  to  de- 
scribe to  me  its  general  character  ? Is  it  in 
marble,  or  metal  ? in  royal  robes,  or  in  armour  ? 
If  there  be  any  ornamentation  on  the  armour,  what 
is  its  character?  Has  it  a falling  collar,  or  a 
George,  or  any  other  indicative  mark  ? Again, 
Walpole  mentions  “a  brazen  bust,  in  the  passage 
near  Westminster  Hall.”  I have  heard  that  that 
bust  is  now  in  some  one  of  the  apartments  con- 
nected with  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  Is  that 
so  ? Finally,  I have  been  told  of  several  casts 
said  to  have  been  taken  from  the  Bernini  bust. 
I should  be  much  obliged  for  any  information  re- 
specting them,  or  indeed  for  any  other  information 
upon  this  subject.  John  Brece. 

5,  Upper  Gloucester  Street,  Dorset  Square. 

Caricatere  Portraits.  — I recollect  seeing, 
more  than  forty  years  ago,  a set  of  engravings  re- 
ferring to  the  locality  of  Oxford,  each  being  said 
to  be  likenesses  of  university  and  city  celebrities 
existing  at  the  time  of  publication.  There  was, 
if  my  memory  does  not  deceive  me,  a View  from 
Christchurch  Meadow,”  being  the  dean  of  that 
day;  a “View  from  the  Swan  Brewery,”  i.  e. 
William  Hall,  Esq.,  an  eminent  brewer;  a “View 
from  St.  Aldate’s  Street,”  i.  c.  John  Grosvenor, 
Esq.,  a skilful  surgeon,  and  a dozen  or  more  be- 
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sides.  Can  any  of  your  readers  say  where  a com- 
plete set  of  these  caricatures  can  he  seen  ? 

William  Wing. 

Steeple  Aston,  Oxford. 

Coin  Queey. — I have  just  taken  a Victoria 
shilling,  marked  on  the  obverse  with  a pretty  little 
round  stamp  the  size  of  a pea^  the  device  on 
which  is  a lion  ambulant,  and  around,  this  motto, 
HABILITADA  . POE  . EL  . GOBIEENO,  in  Very  luinute 
letters.  What  is  this  stamp,  and  whose  device  is 
it  ? E.  K. 

Deeby  Dolls.  — What  is  the  origin  of  gentle- 
men returning  from  the  Derby  wearing  little  un- 
dressed wooden  dolls  in  their  hats  ? Resticus. 

Faieeax’s  House  at  Putney. — Few  of  the 
villages  that  surround  our  metropolis  contain  so 
many  objects  of  antiquarian  interest  as  Putney. 
Perhaps  the  inconvenient  bridge  that  bars  access 
across  the  river,  except  by  a heavy  toll,  may  have 
hitherto  checked  modern  innovations ; but  I learn 
with  regret  its  connection  with  the  past  is  not 
likely  to  continue.  The  old  house  where  Fairfax 
resided,  and  dated  from  which  I possess  some  MS. 
letters  of  the  great  Parliamentary  General,  is  con- 
demned, and  is  soon  to  give  way  to  a new  street  j 
other  old  houses  are  likely  to  follow.  Perhaps 
this  notice  in  your  publication  may  induce  the  re- 
sidents to  use  some  exertions  in  time  to  spare  some 
at  least  of  these  quaint  and  historic  buildings,  that 
form  so  characteristic  a portion  of  their  ancient 
suburb.  Thomas  E.  Winnington. 

Fiee-houses. — In  a deed  dated  in  1680  — 

“All  that  ancient  Messuage  or  Firehouse  Avlierein  one 
C.  M.  now  dwelleth,  and  also  one  Firehouse  called  B. 
house.  Also  all  that  ancient  Messuage  or  Firehouse 
wherein  one  J.  B.  now  dAvelleth,”  &c. 

Again,  in  1683,  lease  of  ‘‘  the  Hall  or  Firehouse 
•of  the  Mansion  or  Messuage  house  in  L.  N.”  &c. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  the  term  fire-house  ? ” 

C.  J. 

Hymns,  Ancient  anu  Modeen. — Are  the  origi- 
nals known,  from  which  the  following  are  taken  ? — 

“ 166.  Behold  the  Lamh  of  God.” 

178.  Jesu,  my  Lord,  my  God,  my  All.” 

(Not,  as  is  sometimes  said,  the  Oratory  Hymn, 
which  begins  with  the  same  line,  and  is  a Eucha- 
ristic Hymn.) 

“ 240.  The  year  is  gone  beyond  recall.” 

(From  the  Latin.  What  is  the  first  line,  and 
where  can  the  hymn  be  found  ?) 

“ 272.  Ye  servants  of  our  glorious  King.” 

IT.  W.  D. 

Judge  John  Paekee. — In  Foss’s  Judges  of 
Bngland^  .Tudge  Parker,  one  of  the  Commonwealth 
judges,  is  described  as  of  Weylond  Underwood, 
Bucks : admitted  to  Gray’s  Inn,  March  13,  1611, 
•and  called  to  the  Bar  June  26,  1617.  Now,  one 


of  the  judge’s  family  told  me  that  the  judge  was 
a member  of  the  Middle  Temple,  not  of  Gray’s 
Inn ; and  I find  that  John  Parker,  son  of  Richard 
Parker,  one  of  the  Masters  of  the  outer  Bar  (query 
what  rank  was  this?)  was  admitted  into  the 
Middle  Temple,  Feb.  28,  1631,  and  called  to  the 
Bar  in  1638.  I shall  be  greatly  obliged  to  Me. 
Foss  if  he  will  say  which  account  is  the  correct 
one.  H.  Loetus  Tottenham. 

Plagiaeism. — Lias  not  some  writer  of  the  pre- 
sent day  been  much  praised  for  the  expression, 
^Ghe  deep  slumber  of  a decided  opinion?”  Yet 
it  is  in  Thoughts  for  the  Cloister  and  the  Crowd, 
London,  1835,  p.  21.  Cyeil. 

Peelate  mentioned  by  Gibbon.  — Gibbon,  in 
a note  on  the  Empress  Theodora,  gives  a Greek 
extract  relating  to  her,  and  adds : I have  heard 
that  a learned  prelate,  now  deceased,  was  fond  of 
quoting  this  passage  in  conversation.”  Who  was 
this  prelate  ? 

Bishop  Horne  enigmatically  says  {Life,  by  Jones, 
London,  1795,  p.  195),  in  a letter  dated  July  2, 
1788 : — 

“ Who  the  late  prelate  was  that  used  to  talk  [indecency] 

in  Greek,  I know  not,  but  think  it  must  have  been ; 

for  they  do  not  always  go  togethe? .” 

What  does  they  mean  ? Greek  and  indecency  ? 

Is  Bishop  Horne’s  letter  still  in  existence  ; if  so, 
the  tantalising  blank  may  be  supplied  without  the 
aid  of  the  italicised  clue?  My  own  conjecture  is 
that  the  prelate  was  Warburton.  Cyeil. 

Quotations. — Whence  are  the  following  ? — 

“ Theology  teaches  that  there  are  in  God  one  Essence, 
two  Processions,  three  Persons,  four  Eelations,  five  Notions, 
and  the  circuminsession,  which  the  Greeks  call  Pericha- 
resis.” — Quoted  as  “ a passage  from  a Protestant  work,” 
by  Whately,  Logic,  Appendix  I.,  title  “ Person.” 

“ Scire  autem  proprie  est,  rem  ratione  et  per  causas 
cognoscere.” 

“ Youth  is  a blunder,  manhood  a struggle,  old  age  a 
repentance.” 

Cyeil. 

Can  any  one  inform  me  where  the  following 
lines  occur  ? — 

“ . . . Eemembers  its  august  abode. 

And  murmurs,  as  the  ocean  murmured  there.” 

The  lines,  of  which  the  above  may  be  a muti- 
lated fragment,  I am  unable  to  find.  They  refer 
to  that  murmuring  sound,  as  of  the  sea,  which 
one  hears  on  putting  the  ear  to  the  orifice  or 
opening  of  any  common  ornamental  shell. 

T.  W.  Wh 

Stavenhagen  Family.  — Can  anj^  of  your 
readers  furnish  me  with  information  concerning 
the  origin  and  derivation  of  the  above  name  ? In 
the  College  Atlas,  new  edition  (Routledge,  1865), 

I find  a town  of  that  name  in  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  53°  38'  N.,  12°  51'  E., 
which  I am  informed  took  its  name  from  this 
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family,  to  whom'  it  originally  belonged.  Is  this 
tlie  case  ? If  so,  where  can  further  information 
be  obtained  ? What  are  the  arms  of  the  family  ? 

W.  S.  j. 

Shoethoss  Faiiilt. — My  ancestor,  the  Eev. 
John  Shorthose,  yicar  of  Stanton-Barnard  and  of 
Uphaven,  in  the  county  of  Wilts,  and  prebendary 
of  Salisbury  Cathedral,  was  of  a family  claiming 
its  descent  (whether  legitimate  or  illegitimate  not 
stated)  from  Eobert  Courthose,  or  Courtois,  eldest 
son  of  William  I.  I have  sought  in  vain  for  a 
confirmation  of  this  tradition,  but  it  was  univer- 
sal in  the  family ; and  well  do  I remember  about 
seventy-five  years  ago  having  been  taken  by  my 
mother  to  see  the  tomb  of  my  ancestor,  as  she 
called  him,  Eobert,  in  Gloucester  Cathedral.  It 
would  be  doing  me  a great  favour  if  any  corre- 
spondent of  & Q.”  could  furnish  me  with  in- 
formation on  this  subject.  A.  C.  M. 

Tombstone  Insceiption. — How  old  was  a per- 
son who  is  said  (on  his  tombstone)  to  have  died 
setatis  ultimo  duodecimo  lustri  ” ? Perhaps  my 
informer  did  not  copy  the  inscription'  correctly. 

F.  M.  S. 

Teacy  Family. — I shall  feel  greatly  obliged  to 
any  one  informing  me  the  date  of  death  and  place 
of  burial  of  the  first  wife  of  the  Hon.  William 
Tracy  [eldest  son  of  the  first  Baron  Tracy,  his 
second  wife  Eachel  survived  him  many  years] ; 
also  the  date  of  death  and  place  of  burial  of  the 
children  by  said  first  wife  j also  the  date  of  death 
and  place  of  burial  of  the  father  of  Eobert  Tracy, 
of  Craven  Street,  Strand  (which  Eobert  was  com- 
monly called  William  Beau  Tracy),  who  married 
Susannah  Owen,  and  died  of  a fever  in  1756. 

Inqtjis. 

The  Teihmph  of  Nepthne. — 

“ Per  virides  fertur  currus  Eeptunius  iindas, 

Xereid unique  coliors  cingit  arnica  rotas  ; 

Et  pluvioe  fugiunt  nubes,  saivgeque  procellte, 

Xam  mites  faciunt  mitia  cuncta  Decs.” 

Eton,  1826. 

These  lines  wm’e  brought  to  my  recollection  a 
few  days  ago  when,  in  passing  down  Holborn,  I 
observed,  in  a shop  window,  a porcelain  group 
representing  the  above  scene.  I was  induced  to 
inquire  whether  this  was  British  or  foreign,  an- 
cient or  modern  ? The  answer  was,  that  it  was 
ancient,  manufactured  at  Dresden.  The  price  was 
-sixty-five  guineas. 

The  design  is  very  spirited.  The  figure  of 
Amphitrite  particularly  good,  and  truly  feminine. 
She  is  evident!}^  trying  to  restrain  her  lord,  who 
is  aiming  a blow  at  some  one  with  his  spear. 

Perhaps  some  person  more  conversant  with 
such  matters  than  I am  will  look  at  the  group, 
and  give  his  opinion  as  to  the  correctness  of  the 
statements  made  to  me  respecting  it.  The  shop 
is  95,  Holborn,  near  to  Day  & Martin’s.  W.  D.  ’ 


Yatjghan  : Docewea.  — Sir  Henry  Dockwra, 
Knt.,  created  in  1621  Lord  Dockwra,  died  in  1631, 
leaving  issue  by  his  wife  Anne,  daughter  of  Francis 
Vaughan,  of  Sutton-upon-Derwent.  Was  Lady 
Dockwra  a sister  of  Sir  John  Vaughan,  Governor 
of  Londonderry,  who  was  knighted  in  1599  by 
Eobert,  Earl  of  Essex  ? Where  is  a pedigree  of 
this  family  of  Vaughan  to  be  found  ? 

H.  Lofths  Tottenham. 


Peeish  Commeece  ! let  the  Constitution 
LIVE.”  — In  the  House  of  Commons,  about  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  a member,  in  his  speech, 
ej  aculated  — Perish  commerce  ! let  the  con- 
stitution live.”  Pray  on  what  occasion  were 
these  words  spoken ; by  whom,  and  at  what  date  ? 
1 have  heard  them  ascribed  to  Win.  Windham, 
M.P.  for  Norwich,  or  George  Hardinge,  K.C, 
(cousin  of  Lord  Camden),  M.P.  for  Old  Sarum,  a 
Welsh  judge,  &c.  &c.  Amicus. 

Bath. 

[Our  venerable  correspondent  at  Bath  is  informed  that 
the  memorable  words,  “ Perish  commerce ! let  the  con- 
stitution live ! ” rightly  belong  to  George  Hardinge,  Esq., 
the  Welsh  judge,  and  were  used  b}^  him  in  the  debate  on 
the  Traitorous  Correspondence  Bill,  March  22,  1793. 
{Parliamentary  History,  xxx.  622.)  It  is  true  that  this 
strong  expression  was  quoted  by  William  Windham,  Esq., 
in  his  speech  on  the  Repeal  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Sus- 
pension Act,  Jan.  5,  1795,  and  erroneously  attributed  to 
him  in  a pamphlet  under  the  fictitious  signature  of  Jasper 
Wilson,  entitled  A Letter,  Commercial  and  Political,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Rt.  Hon.  JVm.  Pitt,  Lond.  8vo,  1793.  Mr. 
Windham,  hoivever,  though  he  denied  the  authorship  of 
the  words,  justified  the  sentiment,  under  the  explauation 
which  he  gave  of  it,  namely,  a preference,  as  an  alterna- 
tive, of  government,  order,  and  the  British  laws,  above 
mere  wealth  and  commercial  prosperity.  In  the  latter 
debate,  the  authorship  of  the  expression  was  conclusively 
settled  by  Mr.  Hardinge  himself,  who  said,  “ That  the 
calumny  which  had  been  thrown  out  on  the  words  ‘ Perish 
commerce ! let  the  constitution  live ! ’ properly  belonged 
to  him.  He  conceived  it  an  honour  to  be  joined  with  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  even  in  a calumny.  He  avowed 
that  he  had  said,  and  would  now  repeat,  if  we  are  reduced 
to  the  alternative  of  losing  either  our  commerce  or  our 
constitution  — ‘ Perish  commerce ! ’ This  was  what  he 
had  said,  and  from  this  it  was  that  the  spiders  of  detrac- 
tion spun  that  web  in  which  they  hoped  to  ensnare  the 
right  hon.  gentleman.  He  should  think  himself  degraded 
if  he  suffered  it  to  remain  a moment  unexplained.”  {Par- 
Uamentary  History,  xxxi.  108G.)  Judge  Hardinge ’s  ex- 
clamation Avill  remind  our  readers  of  the  well-known 
couplet  of  a noble  lord  — 

“ Let  wealth  and  commerce,  laws  and  learning  die, 

But  leave  us  still  our  old  Nobility ! ” | 
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Coun'TESS  OF  SouTHESK. — Who  were  the  sis- 
ters of  the  well-known  Countess  of  Southesk? 
William,  Duke  of  Hamilton^  mortally  wounded 
at  the  battle  of  Worcester,  died  December  11, 
1651.  Anderson,  in  his  tables  (p.  766),  names 
the  issue  of  his  marriage  with  Lady  Elizabeth 
Maxwell,  co-heir  of  the  Earl  of  Dirleton,  to  have 
been — 1.  James,  died  young ; 2.  Anne,  Countess 
of  Southesk ; 3.  Elizabeth,  married  James,  Lord 
Kilmaurs,  and  secondly,  Sir  D.  Cunningham;  4. 
Mary,  married  Earl  of  Calendar,  secondly Sir  J . 
Livingston,  and  thirdly,  James,  Earl  of  Finlater. 
5.  Margaret,  married  William  Blair,  of  that  ilk. 
Thomas  Dalmahoy,  Esq.,  who  married  the  widow 
Duchess  of  Hamilton,  names  in  his  will,  as  her 
daughters,  Lady  Southesk  and  Lady  Almound, 
and  leaves  legacies  to  his  said  wife’s  other  two 
daughters.”  On  a MS.  copy  of  his  will,  I have  a 
note  made  by  his  niece,  Mrs.  Helen  Innes,  sum- 
ming up  the  legacies.  The  legacies  left  to  ‘‘  the 
other  two  daughters  ” are  placed  opposite  to  the 
names  of  Lady  Clare  and  Lady  Colmar.  The 
original  will  is  registered  in  Doctors’  Commons, 
1682.  A Scottish  peerage  of  1767,  which  I have, 
agrees  with  Anderson.  Who  was  Lady  Almound, 
or  Lady  Clare,  or  Lady  Colmar?  Are  these 
names  errors  ? yet  the  step-father  names  “ Lady 
Almound.”  Perhaps  Lady  Clare  ” was  written, 
by  mistake  in  the  sound,  for  Lady  Blair.” 

C.  C. 


[Lad}^  Almond  and  the  Countess  of  Callendar  are  one 
and  the  same  person,  her  husband  using  the  courtesy 
title  of  Almond  during  the  lifetime  of  his  father.  Her 
sister,  the  Countess  of  Southesk,  appears  in  the  same  way 
as  Lady  Carnegie.  Among  the  Lauderdale  papers  in  the 
British  Museum  there  are  some  most  amusing  letters 
relative  to  the  latter  lady.  Being  dissatisfied  with  the 
allowance  made  to  her  husband  by  his  father,  she  made 
a bolt  to  London,  in  order  to  lay  the  matter  before  the 
King,  and  the  old  Earl  writes  most  piteous  letters  to 
Lauderdale,  begging  that  the  fair  fugitive  may  be  packed 
home  again.] 


Nicholas  de  Cusa. — I lately  purchased  a small 
volume,  published  in  1650,  called  the  Idiot,  in 
four  books,  by  the  famous  and  learned  C.  Cusanus. 
Can  you  tell  me  who  Cusanus  was,  and  where  I 
can  learn  anything  respecting  him  P E.  W.  C. 

[The  author  of  this  little  work  is  Nicholas  de  Cusa,  the 
son  of  a fisherman,  born  in  the  year  1401,  a man  of  ex- 
traordinary parts  and  learning.  He  assisted  at  the 
Council  of  Basle  in  1431,  and  showed  such  eloquence 
that  Eugenius  IV.  employed  him  as  his  ambassador  at 
Constantinople,  in  Germanjq  and  France.  Nicholas  V. 
made  him  a cardinal  in  1448,  and  two  years  after  bishop 
of  Brixen.  He  died  at  Todi,  a city  of  Umbria,  on  Au- 
gust 11,  1464,  aged  sixty-three.  His  works  were  printed 
in  three  volumes  at  Basil,  in  1565,  and  his  Life,  with  a por- 
trait, has  been  written  by  Franz  Anton  Scharptf,  Mainz, 
1843,  8vo.  Another  of  his  works  translated  into  English 


is  entitled  The  Single  Eye,  or  the  Vision  of  God,  wherein 
is  unfolded  the  Mistery  of  Divine  Presence,  so  as  to  be  in 
one  place  finitely  in  appearance,  as  yet  in  every  place  no 
lesse  present,  and  whilst  He  is  here.  He  is  universally 
everywhere  infinitely  Himself.  Penned  by  that  learned 
Dr.  Cusanus,  and  published  for  the  good  of  the  Saints  by 
Giles  Kandall.  London,  printed  for  John  Streater,  at 
the  signe  of  the  Bible  in  Budge  Row,  1646,  18mo.] 

Lady  Shocks.”  — Do  the  lady  smocks  ” in 
the  song  at  the  end  of  Love's  Labour'' s Lost  — 

“ When  daisies  pied,  and  violets  blue, 

And  lady-smocks  all  silver  white. 

And  cuckoo-buds  of  yellow  hue. 

Do  paint  the  meadows  with  delight," 

allude  to  the  running  for  the  smock,”  which 
was  the  practice,  till  very  lately,  in  many  parishes? 
Young  girls  in  their  teens,  with  nothing  but  a 
smock  on,  used  to  run  a race  of  a hundred  yards 
on  turf,  for  a new  one.  It  was  a very  pretty 
and  merry  sight ; and  the  last  in  Kent  was  run 
only  a few  years  ago  at  Chilham  Castle,  and  was 
discontinued  in  compliance  with  the  ‘^proprieties 
of  the  age.  • G.  E. 

[Dr.  Prior,  in  his  interesting  little  volume  On  the 
Popular  Names  of  British  Plants,  p.  132,  tells  us  the 
Cardamine  pratensis  is  called  Lady's  Smock,  “from  the 
resemblance  of  its  pendulous  white  flowers  to  little  smocks 
hung  out  to  dry.”  Dr.  Prior  properly  remarks  that  — 
“ Lady,  in  the  names  of  plants,  almost  always  alludes  to 
Our  Lady,  Notre  Dame,  The  Virgin  Mary,  whose  name 
in  Puritan  times  was  often  replaced  with  that  of  Venus, 
thus  Our  Lady’s  Comb  became  Venus’s  Comb,  &c.”] 

Ludovico  Mohaldesco. — Where  can  I find  a 
full  account  of  this  writer,  who  is  said  by  Disraeli, 
and,  as  Disraeli  says,  by  Voltaire,  to  have  written 
the  Memoirs  of  his  own  time  at  the  age  of  115  ? 
Hole,  in  his  Brief  Biographical  Dictmiary,  calls 
him  “ Lewis  Bonconte  de  Monaldeschi,  Italian 
Chronicler,”  and  says  that  he  was  born  in  1327 
and  died  in  1442.  0.  E.  A. 

[Some  account  of  Louis-Bonconte  de  Monaldeschi,  or 
Monaldesco,  will  be  found  in  the  new  edition  of  the 
Biographic  Universelle,  xxviii.  594,  and  in  Zedler’s  Lexi:- 
con,  xxi.  991.] 


DUBLIN  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY. 

S.  ix.  409.) 

From  the  earliest  times  the  Irish  have  taken 
pleasure  in  hoaxing  inquiring  strangers.  Evident 
marks  of  this  pastime  may  be  found  in  the  mar- 
vellous stories  about  Ireland  told  by  Giraldus 
Cambrensis  in  the  twelfth  century.  But  the  most 
recent  victim  of  it  that  I am  awaye  of  is  your 
correspondent  K.  B.  C.  (loc.  cit.),  who  tells  your 
readers  that  on  the  floor  of  the  tJniversity  library 
in  Dublin  are  piles  of  valuable  books  lying  in  the 
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utmost  disorder ; that  these  hooks  are  duplicates, 
intended  not  for  sale,  but  to  be  burnt ; and  that 
they  are  not  allowed  to  be  sold  lest  their  circu- 
lation should  alter  the  value  of  other  copies.” 

It  is  strange  that  your  correspondent,  or  any 
sensible  man,  should  be  taken  in  by  such  a story, 
but  that  the  Editor  of  N.  & Q.”  should  himself 
have  been  hoaxed  by  it  is  surprising ; and  yet  he 
surely  must  have  been  so  far  hoaxed  as  to  print 
the  tale  instead  of  expending  a penny  to  learn 
from  me  whether  or  not  it  had  an}'-  foundation.* 

It  has  this  much  foundation.  Some  years  ago 
the  want  of  room  in  the  library  was  greatly  felt, 
and  it  was  suggested  that  duplicates  miglit  be  re- 
moved. Accordingly  about  2000  volumes  were 
selected,  and  stowed  away  in  store  rooms,  because 
it  was  thought  at  that  time  that  we  had  not  the 
legal  power  of  selling.  That  power  has  since 
been  obtained ; and  when  I became  librarian  I 
proceeded  to  examine  the  books  with  a view  to 
the  sale  of  them.  This  duty  I soon  found  could 
not  be  entrusted  to  any  one  but  myself.  I dis- 
covered among  the  “duplicates”  a copy  of  the 
Charta  maxima  of  Newton’s  Princ^na  (of  which 
but  twelve  copies  were  struck  off),  with  the  au- 
thor’s autograph  presentation  of  it  to  this  Univer- 
sity. Another  “ duplicate  ” was  the  Latin  trans- 
lation of  Sarpi's  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent ^ 
having  Bishop  Bedell’s  autograph  presentation  of  it 
to  the  library.  It  was  clearly  wrong  that  books 
with  such  autographs,  even  though  duplicates, 
should  be  sold.  It  was  then  ordered  that  no  pre- 
sentation copies,  or  books  with  remarkable  auto- 
graphs, should  l3e  considered  as  duplicates;  nor 
different  editions  of  the  same  work,  which  in  fact 
are  not  properly  duplicates  at  all.  I resolved, 
therefore,  to  go  through  all  these  books  myself 
at  intervals  of  such  leisure  as  I could  command ; 
but  leisure  is  an  article  now  becoming  daily  more 
and  more  scarce  with  me.  However,  I have 
marked  as  real  duplicates  at  least  half  the  volumes 
in  question,  and  a great  number,  not  being  real 
duplicates,  I have  restored  to  their  places  in  the 
librar}^ 

A short  time  ago  it  became  necessary  to  put  a 
new  roof  upon  the  building;  and  occasion  was 
taken  to  make  the  nev/  roof  higher,  and  erect 
additional  bookcases,  whereby  we  have  nearly 
doubled  our  space  for  books.  The  “duplicates” 
during  the  process  were  piled  upon  the  floor  of 
the  gallery  in  order  to  be  removed  by  degrees 
into  a room  where  they  may  be  arranged,  and  pre- 
pared for  sale.  This  is  now  being  done.  There 
is,  therefore,  some  foundation  for  your  correspon- 
dent s statement,  and  his  inquiries  no  doubt  proved 


[*  The  Editor  did  not  believe  the  tale,  but  thou£2:ht  it 
better  to  have  it  contradicted  direct^  and  distinct^,  as 
he  felt  sure  it  would  be  by  the  learned  Librarian,  with- 
out any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Editor.  — Ed. 
“ N.  & Q.”] 


an  irresistible  temptation  to  one  of  the  library 
attendants  to  practise  upon  him  the  hoax  of  which 
he  became  the  victim. 

Not  veiy  long  ago  the  propensity  for  hoaxing 
strangers  was  practised  upon  the  editor  of  The 
Times  himself,  who  innocently  swallowed  the  bait. 
Somebody  wrote  to  the  great  newspaper  to  say 
that  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  there  were  no 
resident  students,  no  commons’  hall,  no  chapel, 
nothing  in  short  like  a collegiate  life.  Accord- 
ingly The  Times  lectured  us  on  the  subject,  called 
us  a great  day  school,  and  advised  us  to  lose  no 
time  in  building  a chapel  and  dining-hall,  with 
rooms  for  the  students. 

James  H.  Todd,  D.D.,  Librarian. 

Dublin. 


PRECEDENCE. 

(S’-*!  S.  ix.  278,  336,  399.) 

I must  join  in  the  request  of  The  Oeighstal 
Compiler  of  the  Clerical  Directory  that 
S.  L.  would  point  out  his  authority  “that  an 
Honorary  Canon  is  a step  in  advance  of  the  Bural 
Dean.”  The  only  reliable  authority  for  deciding 
this  point  of  precedence,  as  several  correspondents 
in  “ N.  & Q.”  have  already  mentioned,  is  Dansey’s 
Hecanicce  Rurales,  a complete  digest  of  all  the 
Canonists  in  England,  and  indeed  in  Europe, 
who  have  written  historically  on  this  very  ancient 
clerical  office.  The  institution  of  Bural  Deans,  as 
to  time  and  place,  is  uncertain.  If  S.  L.  refers  to 
the  learned  Morinus  (1649)  he  may  satisfy  himself 
that  he  must  not  be  positive  in  the  view  he  takes 
of  the  position  of  Bural  Deans  in  the  Anglican 
Church.  And  above  all  things,  if  he  feels  much 
interest  in  the  question,  I would  recommend  him 
to  study  Dansey’s  work,  compiled  with  unwearied 
labour,  and  at  considerable  pecuniary  sacrifice, 
from  a request  of  the  late  Bishop  Burgess,  who, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Dansey,  in  1825,  revived 
the  office  of  Bural  Deans  in  the  diocese  of  Salis- 
bury. That  the  revival  of  this  very  ancient  eccle- 
siastical office  might  be  made  according  to  former 
precedents  in  the  diocese,  the  aged  Bishop  put 
into  Mr.  Dansey’s  hands  an  Address  to  the  Clergy 
of  the  Deanery  of  Chalke,  during  the  episcopate 
of  Dr.  Seth  Ward  (1667),  by  John  Priaulx,  D.D., 
Bural  Dean  of  Chalke,  whose  learning  and  virtues 
are  commemorated  on  a monument  in  the  cathedral 
church ; and  further  entrusted  to  him  a MS.  copy 
of  Seth  Ward’s  “ Papers  about  reforming  the  Ec- 
clesiastical .Turisdiction,”  that  had  been  presented 
to  Bishop  Burgess  by  the  grandson  of  Archbishop 
Sharpe.  These  original  papers  were  supplemental 
helps  to  the  deep  researches  made  by  Mr.  Dansey 
in  all  the  Canonists  for  ruri-decanal  information  in 
other  dioceses.  All  this  diligent  inquiry  was  made 
by  Bishop  Burgess’s  direction,  and  Bural  Deaneries 
were  reconstructed  in  the  Diocese  of  Sarum  not 
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long  before  tbe  Bisbop  died,  a.nd  one  of  tbe  first 
appointments  was  William  Dansey,  A.M,,  Kector 
of  Donbead  St.  Andrew^  as  Eural  Dean  of  Cbalke, 
Wilts. 

Hmiorary  Canons  were  instituted  by  Bisbop 
Denison,  tbe  successor  of  Bisbop  Burgess,  in  tbe 
Episcopal  Office  at  Sarum.  Whether  they  take 
precedence  of  the  Eural  Deans  appointed  by  Deni- 
son’s predecessor  may  easily  be  ascertained  by 
reference  to  tbe  registrar  or  other  locally  official 
person  at  tbe  cathedral.  This  is  not  tbe  difiiculty 
of  tbe  question  j tbe  point  to  be  decided  is,  whe- 
ther they  take  precedence  because  they  occupy  the 
stalls  of  tbe  paid  Canons  suppressed  ? Mr.  Dan- 
sey’s  opinion  (as  far  as  I remember  after  tbe  lapse 
of  so  many  years)  was  that  Eural  Deans  were  of 
more  ancient  institution  than  Deans  Urban,  or 
Canons  in  cathedrals,  an  opinion  formed  on  tbe 
authority  of  Morinus.  (See  Note,  part  ii.  sect.  xxv. 
p.  451,  Decanicce  Rurales.')  1 say  this  was  Dan- 
sey’s  opinion  as  far  as  I can  remember  from  my 
intimate  friendship  with  him  forty  years  back, 
when  be  was  preparing  Decanicce  MuraleSy  and 
frequently  read  to  me  tbe  pages  as  they  came 
fresh  from  tbe  anvil,  and  showed  me  tbe  passages 
in  tbe  learned  authors  on  which  be  founded  bis 
assertions,  passages  quoted  in  tbe  margin  of  tbe 
text  (for  be  affirmed  nothing  without  giving  eccle- 
siastical or  classical  reference).  He  was  most 
methodical  in  tbe  arrangement  of  bis  library, 
stocked  with  more  books,  and  more  carefully  se- 
lected than  is  usual  in  country  rectories.  He 
could  at  once  put  bis  band  on  any  passage  which 
be  bad  marked  for  quotation  while  compiling  tbe 
Decmiicce  Rurales,  or  other  books  which  be  bad 
committed  to  tbe  press  for  publication.  And  this, 
too,  though  tbe  volumes  on  shelves  rising  above 
each  other  were  very  numerous  in  divers  languages. 
How  distinctly  and  gratefully  do  I remember  tbe 
accurate  arrangement  of  folios,  quartos,  octavos, 
for  it  was  from  these  volumes,  and  from  frequent 
conversations  with  him  on  their  contents,  that  I 
mainly  culled  whatever  literary  or  antiquarian 
lore  I can  boast  of.  What  greater  advantage 
could  a village  curate,  fresh  in  Holy  Orders,  meet 
with  than  to  find  the  rector  of  tbe  adjoining 
parish  with  a well-stored  library,  and  willing, 
through  similarity  of  taste,  to  share  it  with  bis 
humble  clerical  neighbour  ? 

Queen’s  Gaedens. 


JEWISH  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  RESURRECTION. 
(3’-<i  S.  ix.  371.) 

Before  answering  your  correspondent.  Me.  W. 
Maude’s  query — Is  it  then  held  by  tbe  Jews  at 
tbe  present  time  that  tbe  resurrection  will  not  be 
universal  .P  ” — I must  take  the  liberty  of  mention- 
ing a few  facts.  Tbe  Jewish  Church  can,  by  its 


constitution,  never  be  an  absolute  nor  a coercive 
one ; each  individual  member  having  the  right  to 
exercise  his  own  reason  in  the  interpretation  of 
scripture.  Nor  has  any  one  the  right  or  wish  to 
enforce  his  personal  opinion  upon  his  neighbour  j 
so  that  it  is  constituted,  as  may  be  termed,  into  a 
federal  republic,  whilst  each  one  acts  as  best  suits 
his  own  opinion,  the  Jews  are  everywhere  united, 
to  preserve  the  fundamental  divine  law  of  Moses. 

The  ideas,  therefore,  of  the  Hebrew  people  at  the 
present  time  are  much  moulded  by  the  opinions, 
which  are  respected,  but  by  no  means  taken  as 
infallible,  of  the  learned  doctors  of  the  past.  The 
resurrection  of  the  dead  is,  however,  one  of  the 
dogmas  which  is  believed  by  every  Hebrew.  It 
even  forms  the  last  of  the  Thirteen  Creeds,  as  fol- 
lows : — 

“ I believe  with  a perfect  faith  that  there  will  be  a re- 
surrection of  the  dead  when  it  will  please  the  Creator, 
blessed  be  his  name.” 

In  the  Mishna  (Sanhedrin,  cap.  10),  it  is  dis- 
tinctly stated : — 

“ The  following  have  no  share  in  the  future  world. 
Those  that  assert  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  is  not  in  the 
Tora  (Pentateuch),  or  that  the  Tora  is  not  Divine,  nor 
those  that  deny  the  existence  of  a Supreme  Being.”  * 

The  resurrection  will  no  doubt  be  a universal 
one,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Jews,  as  regards  the 
pious,  including  every  human  being,  be  he  Hebrew 
or  no,  as  is  stated  in  the  Talmud  (Sanhedrin, 
92,  B.) — The  pious  among  the  Gentiles  partake 
of  the  future  bliss  ” ; and  also  in  {Baha  Kama, 
38  B ; Sukka,  23  A. ; Ilorajot,  10  a ; Jalkut,  Ex. 
xi.  7,  &c.),  The  Almighty,  blessed  be  his  name, 
withholds  not  reward  from  any  living  creature.” 

According  to  Maimonides,  in  his  Tad  Hacha- 
zakali,  cap.  8 : — 

“ Now  the  reward  of  the  righteous  consists  in  their  at- 
taining this  bliss,  and  enjoying  this  felicity  ; again,  the 
retribution  which  awaits  the  wicked  is  in  their  not  attain- 
ing eternal  life,  but  that  they  are  to  be  cut  off  and  die. 
Moreover,  he  who  does  not  merit  that  life  is  virtually 
dead,  who  is  never  to  live  again,  seeing  that  he  is  to  be 
cut  off  in  consequence  of  his  v/ickedness,  and  perish  like 
a beast.” 

This  is,  I have  no  doubt,  the  pretty  general 
belief  amongst  the  Jews  of  the  present  day,  that 
the  souls  of  the  righteous  will  live  again,  but  for 
the  wicked  total  oblivion,  as  with  the  animal. 
The  following  extract  from  the  Jeioish  Chronicle, 
May  4,  will  best  illustrate  the  opinion  of  the 
modern  rabbi  upon  future  salvation,  in  which  is 
understood  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  : — 

“ Krotoschin,  March  9. 

“ On  the  7th  inst.  a young  man,  native  of  a neighbour- 
ing city  (Meloslaw) , called  R.  Riesner,  24  years  old,  by 
birth  a Protestant,  embraced  the  J ewish  faith.  Within  the 
ten  years  that  our  Rabbi  Joel  has  been  the  spiritual  guide 
of  this  congregation,  this  is  the  third  conversion  which 

* An  Epicurus  is  the  term  employed,  which,  as  in  the 
Talmud  understood,  is  synonymous. 
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has  taken  place  under  him.  At  11  o’clock  in  the  morning 
the  solemn  act  was  performed.  He  produced  the  docu- 
ments brought  by  the  excellent  young  man ; they  con- 
.sisted  of  a permission  from  the  pastor  of  Meloslaw,  a letter 
of  release  from  his  parents,  and  a letter  of  exhortation 
from  Dr.  Perles  of  Posen.  Afterwards  the  Ptabbi  ac- 
quainted the  inquirer  with  a portion  of  the  ceremonial 
custom,  and  exhorted  him  to  remain  faithful  to  his  (Pro- 
testant) religion,  since  our  co-religionists,  in  many  coun- 
tries, were  slighted  and  oppressed.  ‘ In  reference  to  faith,’ 
continued  the  exhorter,  ‘ all  the  inhabitants  of  the  world 
can  be  saved,  as  alread}''  declared  in  the  Talmud,  “ The 
pious  of  all  nations  have  a share  in  the  world  to  come.”  ’ 
Nevertheless,  this  bold  young  man  persisted  in  his  deter- 
mination, and  joyfull}^  submitted  to  the  act  of  admission, 
which  concluded  with  a festive  meal.” 

Baeon  Louis  Benas. 

Liverpool. 


GEEEK  CULTUEE. 

S.  ix.  32.) 

“1  wisli,”  says  your  correspondent,  0.  T.  D., 
for  clearer  data  wliereon  to  build  that  Socrates, 
Plato,  Aristotle,  and  the  sages  ‘that  loved  the 
right,’  were  not  indebted  to  Hebrew  sources  for 
some  of  their  moral  illumination.” 

“ It  was  not  until  the  establishment  of  the  Greek  Em- 
pire in  Egypt,  until  times  that  are  somewhat  subsequent 
to  those  of  Plato  and  even  of  Aristotle,  that  any  such  in- 
tercourse between  the  Jew  and  Gentile  world  becomes 
apparent,  as  might  probably  lead  to  a communication  of 
religious  truth.  As  till  that  epoch  the  Jews  enjoyed  not 
in  Egypt  the  public  use  of  their  own  religion,  so  had  they 
shewn  till  then  no  disposition  to  modify  their  habits  of 
life  with  reference  to  those  of  the  people  among  whom 
they  dwelt.  And  hence  arises  a question  in  regard  to  the 
notion  that  even  Plato,  to  saj^  nothing  of  earlier  philoso- 
phers, since  he  visited  Egypt  while  it  was  yet  under  the 
Persian  rule,  might  obtain  access  to  the  Jewish  Scrip- 
tures, or  even  an  acquaintance  with  their  contents.  The 
difficulties  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  encountered  in 
procuring  communications  from  the  priests  of  Egypt,  on 
the  subject  of  their  mysteries,  would  be  greatly  enhanced 
in  the  instance  of  a people  still  jealous,  at  the  period  in 
question,  of  any  interference  with  their  religion;  and 
averse,  even  for  secular  purposes,  to  other  in  ter  course 
with  the  heathen  than  what  necessity  imposed.  Nor  is 
the  impression  which  these  historical  facts  are  fitted  to 
create  abated  by  a view  of  the  internal  evidence.  . . . 

Whoever  impartially  examines  the  various  points,  in  re- 
spect_  of  which  the  comparison  has  been  instituted,  will 
perceive  that  the  argument  grounded  on  it  would  prove 
too  much.  The  acquaintance  with  a positive  and  definite 
revelation,  such  as  that  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  if  direct, 
would  have_  rendered  the  views  of  the  Greek  philosophy 
far  more  distinct  and  accurate  and  explicit,  than  now 
they  are  seen  to  be,  whilst  even  indirect  communications 
from  the  same  express  source  could  hardly  fail  to  have 
supplied  certain  main /acts  of  the  Mosaic  history,  decisive 
of  points  continually  and  vainly  agitated  by  the  heathen. 
The  writings  of  Plato  indicate  no  such  clear  and  correct 
acquaintance  with  the  truths  of  the  Plebrew  Scriptures, 
as  even  incidental  communications  of  the  contents  of  a 
written  and  subsisting  document  of  so  express  a character 
would  have  ensured.  Against  Aristotle*  the  charge  of 


* Brucker,  vol.  i.  794,  has  well  explained  the  nurposes 
for  which  tliis  charge  was  brought. 


Hebraizing  has  been  brought  with  yet  less  appearance  of 
foundation  ; and  more  generally  the  points  of  agreement 
between  the  Jewish  Scriptures  and  the  writings  of  profane 
antiquity  are  to  be  accounted  for  upon  grounds  much 
short  of  these  ; partly  by  a reference  of  them  to  indistinct 
views  of  certain  truths  of  Ploly  Writ  obtained  from  the 
concurrent  stream  of  primitive  tradition,  and  by  the  pos- 
session by  mankind  at  large  of  a common  nature  with  the 
people  for  whom  these  scriptures  more  expressly  were 
provided.  If  indeed  in  regard  to  the  peculiar  doctrines 
of  revelation  an  essential  and  exact  resemblance  with  the 
writings  of  profane  antiquity  could  have  been  established, 
there  would  but  be  one  allowable  conclusion;  but  no 
such  resemblance  has  been  made  good;  and  the  truths 
of  natural  theology  and  ethics  are  a common  property  ; 
mankind  have,  in  proportion  to  their  degree  of  mental 
culture,  one  general  claim  to  them;  and  neither  their 
character  nor  the  facts  of  history  vrill  allow  of  an  ex- 
clusive and  systematic  reference  of  their  origin  to  reve- 
lation.”— 7Vie  Mental  Condition  necessary  to  a due  Inquiry 
into  Religious  Evidence,  stated  and  exemplified,  in  Ramp- 
ton  Lectures.  By  Charles  Goddard,  D.D.,  Oxford,  1824. 

Bibliothecae.  Chethah. 


WHIPPING  GEOWN-UP  DAUGPITEES. 

(3’-'^  S.  ix.  51,  108,  186,  336.) 

That  the  flagellation  of  young  ladies,  referred 
to  by  your  correspondents,  was  a matter  of  very 
frequent  occurrence  in  England  so  late  as  the 
earlier  portion  of  the  eighteenth  century,  may  he 
true,  and  seems  very  probable ; but  is  it  less  so 
that  these  inflictions,  severe  and  indecorous  as  we 
now  with  reason  deem  them,  were  in  reality  miti- 
gations rather  than  exaggerations  of  the  stern 
domestic  discipline,  on  which,  throughout  the 
previous  three  hundred  years,  “ the  wisdom  cf 
our  ancestors”  had  been  wont  to  pride  itself? 
Lady  Agnes  Fasten,  writing  temp.  Hen.  VI.  (a.d. 
1457)  to  her  sons  tutor,  bids  him — “if  Clement 
hathe  not  amendyd,  nor  wyl  not  amend,  trewelye 
belassche  hym but  amongst  the  females  of  her 
household,  and  those  too  of  gentle  blood  and  mar- 
riageable years,  the  Amazon  meted  out  correction 
not  vicariously,  but  propria  mann,  and  with  un- 
sparing rigour.  One  of  her  relations,  who  urges 
a London  correspondent  to  find  a husband  for  his 
young  Idnswoman  without  delay,  gives  as  the 
reason  for  such  pressing  importimit}",  a descrip- 
tion of  the  merciless  castigations  to  which  the 
bride  expectant  was  daily  subjected  by  Lady 
Agnes:  instancing  the  fact,  that  the  daughter’s 
head  had  been  twice  broken  by  her  Ladyship 
within  the  then  current  week,  and  broadly  hinting 
that  something  worse  than  an  elopement  might 
be  anticipated  if  such  proceedings  were  not 
speedily  put  a stop  to, — “for  ye  wel  know  cosyn 
that  sorrowe  oftent5une  doth  mak  maydens  de- 
mene  themselves  oderwyse  then  the}^  wod.”  Lady 
Jane  Grey’s  confessions  to  Roger  Ascham — made 
towards  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century — 
characteristically  delicate  as  is  the  reticence  with 
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which  they  are  communicated^  refer  unmistake- 
ahly  to  her  endurance  of  inflictions  by  the  hands 
of  her  noble  parents,  not  less  personally  painful 
than  they  were  utterly  revolting  to  her  sense  of 
decency  and  womanly  decorum  ,•  and  who,  when 
stripes  and  indescribable  corporeal  indignities  were 
the  daily  portion  of  a princess  of  the  blood  royal  of 
England,  heiress  presumptive  of,  and — ‘^Eheu  in- 
felix  ! ” — subsequently  elevated  to  the  crown,  can 
doubt  that  the  brutal  counsel  of  Sir  Mungo  Mala- 
growther,  to  flog  the  wild  blood  out  ” of  the 
gentle  and  affectionate  Margaret  Ramsey,  was  not 
more  in  keeping  with  the  cynic  than  with  the 
good  old  times  ” he  illustrated  ? 

In  Vanbrugh’s  Relapse^  brought  out  in  1G97, 
we  find  Miss  Hoyden  ” urging  her  nurse  to  wink 
at  a clandestine  interview  with  her  lover,  pro- 
mising extreme  discretion,  and  adding  — ^Hf  I 
misbehave,  you  shall  whip  me  till  the  Wood  runs 
down  my  heels  !”  Dr.  Johnson’s  proposition 
that — ^^Rod,  I will  honour  thee  for  this  thy 
duty  ” — should  grace  the  tomb  of  a lady  who  had 
so  flogged  her  maiden  daughters  that  they  became, 
in  their  turns,  super-excellent  wives,  is  known 
universally;  not  so  perhaps  an  anecdote,  naively 
told  and  highly  characteristic  at  once  of  the  se- 
vere domestic  discipline,  the  simple-minded  ten- 
derness, and  the  silly  superstition  of  the  period, 
which  is  contained  in  that  delightful  gallery  of 
family  word-portraitures — The  Lives  of  the  Lind- 
says. An  attached  pupil  and  affectionate,  almost 
doatingly  fond  governess,  were  one  evening  con- 
versing together;  when  some  inelegant  if  not 
coarse  expression  used  by  the  young  patrician  was 
reproved  by — The  devil  fetch  me,  your  lady- 
ship, but  if  you  ever  say  that  again  I’ll  whip 
you!”  Night  wore  on:  the  gaiety  and  abandon 
of  the  couple  increasing  as  the  shadows  deepened, 
till,  inveterate  habit  for  the  moment  mastering 
propriety,  the  demoiselle  transgressed  again.  Her 
Mentor’s  pardon  was  accorded  ere  the  penitent 
could  ask  it : but  “ the  oath,  the  oath — tliere  was 
an  oath  in  heaven  ! ” The  young  heiress  of  Bal- 
carras  had,  at  that  time  at  least,  no  notion  of  the 
perjuries  at  which  Jove  laughs;  but  in  mortal 
terror  of  the  immediate  advent  of  the  devil  to 
fetch  away  her  preceptress  should  the  latter 
break  her  word,  rejected  offers  of  forgiveness 
urged  on  her  repeatedly,  and  with  many  tears. 
Eventually  a smart  flogging,  not  more  gallantly 
endured  than  conscientiously  if  reluctantly  [ad- 
ministered, closed  this  strange  controversy. 

B.  Blundell,  E.S.A. 


CKOMWELL’S  SIXTY  PROPOSITIONS  FOR 
REMODELLING  THE  CHANCERY. 

S.  ix.  321,  357.) 

Mr.  Carlyle  probably  referred  to  Cromwell’s 
Ordinance  for  better  regulating  and  limiting  the 


Jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,”  which  will 
be  found  in  Scobell’s  Acts  and  Ordinances,  324. 

The  facts  connected  with  this  Ordinance  appear 
to  be  as  follows : — 

August  5,  1653.  Parliament  voted  ^What  the 
Court  of  Chancery  should  be  taken  away,  and 
the  Committee  of  the  Law  to  bring  in  an  Act 
accordingly  ; and  another  for  the  causes  now  de- 
pending, and  for  future  relief  in  Equity  ” (White- 
locke,  562). 

Dec.  12,  1653.  The  Parliament  was  dissolved. 

Dec.  16,  1653.  Cromwell  became  Lord  Pro- 
tector under  an  instrument  of  government ; which 
provided  for  the  meeting  of  a new  Parliament  on 
Sept.  3,  1654,  and  empowered  the  said  Protector 
in  the  meantime,  with  the  consent  of  the  major 
part  of  his  council,  to  make  laws  and  ordinances 
for  the  peace  and  welfare  of  these  nations  where 
it  should  be  necessary  ; which  should  be  binding, 
and  in  force,  until  order  should  be  taken  in  Par- 
liament concerning  the  same. 

Aug.  22,  1654.  Cromwell  issued  the  Ordinance 
in  question.  It  contains  sixty-seven  sections. 
Sections  40  and  41  are  as  follows : — 

40.  “ That  all  Causes  be  set  down  for  hearing  in  order 
as  they  were  published,  without  preferring  one  Cause  be- 
fore another  ; and  shall  be  so  presented  by  the  Chief 
Clerks  without  taking  any  fee  for  the  same.  And  the 
Causes,  being  so  set  down,  shall  be  heard  in  the  same 
order. 

41.  “ And  that  ever}^  Cause  shall  be  heard  [not  heard 
and  determined]  on  the  same  day  on  which  it  is  set  down 
for  hearing  ; and  for  that  purpose  the  Lords  Commis- 
sioners, if  there  be  cause,  shall  sit  for  hearing  such  Causes 
in  the  afternoon  as  v.rell  as  the  forenoon,  except  upon 
Saturdays.” 

April  23,  1655.  It  was  ordered  by  H.  H.  tbe 
Lord  Protector  and  bis  council,  that  the  Lords 
Commissioners  of  the  Great  Seal  do  proceed  ac- 
cording to  the  Ordinance  of  H.  H.  and  the  council, 
entitled  An  Ordinance  for  the  better  regulating 
and  limiting  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court 
of  Chancery.” 

To  this  Ordinance  Whitelocke  and  Widdington, 
Lords  Commissioners,  and  Lenthall,  M.R.,  made 
various  objections ; and  upon  sect.  41  they  ob- 
served : — • 

“ This  is  impossible  to  be  done  : for  Causes  of  Equity 
depend  upon  so  many  Circumstances  in  cases  of  Frauds 
and  Trusts,  that  three  or  four  days  is  sometimes  not 
sufficient  for  the  orderly  hearing  of  one  Cause.  And  the 
sitting  of  the  Commissioners  on  the  Rolls  days  cannot 
consist,  by  reason  of  Counsel  and  Solicitors,  who  cannot 
do  their  duty  at  both  places  ; and  if  this  be  imposed  as  a 
Law  upon  the  Judges  of  that  Court,  they  are  enjoined 
thereby  to  act  an  impossibility. — Whitelocke,  624. 

May  1.  The  Lords  Commissioners  and  Master  of 
the  Rolls  were  ordered  by  the  Lord  Protector  and 
council  to  proceed  in  the  business  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  as  by  the  said  Ordinance  was  directed. 

The  result  was  that,  on  June  6,  1655,  the 
Lord  Protector  sent  for  the  Lords  Commissioners 
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and  the  Great  Seal,  which  w'as,  on  the  15th 
June,  delivered  to  Col.  Fiennes  and  Mr.  Lisle. 
(Whitelocke,  627.) 

Lenthall  withdrew  his  opposition,  and  retained 
his  office.  (Whitelocke,  627.) 

The  spirit  of  the  Lords  Commissioners’  opposi- 
tion may  he  judged  of  from  their  objection  to  the 
41st  section  of  the  Ordinance.  The  intention  of 
sections  40  and  41  was,  that  every  cause  should 
be  set  down  for  hearing  in  the  order  in  which  it 
was  published,  and  heard  on  the  day  for  which  it 
was  set  down  ; so  that  the  judge  should  not  have 
the  power  arbitrarily  to  postpone  or  accelerate  the 
hearing  of  any  cause.  But,  lex  neminem  cogit  ad 
impossihilia.  Sect.  41  must  receive  a reasonable 
construction,  and  be  read  as  if  the  words,  as  far 
as  may  be  practicable,”  had  been  inserted  in  it. 
Lenthall  probably  took  this  view  of  the  matter. 
Whitelocke  himself  admits  that  a strict  observ- 
ance of  the  Ordinance,  in  the  sense  in  which  he 
read  it,  Avas  not  enforced.  It  would  appear  that 
his  objections  were  not  considered  well  founded. 
As  to  the  objection  to  the  latter  part  of  sect.  41, 
what  would  Whitelocke  have  said  of  five  Courts 
of  Chancery  regularly  sitting,  as  they  do  now,  at 
the  same  time  ? 

I wish  to  add  that  Cromwell’s  Ordinances, 
during  the  time  when  he  was  Dictator,  Dec.  16, 
1653,  to  Sept.  2,  1654,  deserve  to  be  examined  by 
all  who  are  willing  to  do  justice  to  Oliver.  Some 
of  these  are  given  by  Scobell ; but  a complete  set 
of  them  will  be  found  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  library. 

F.  Bayley. 


Feai^cis  Cole  S.  ix.  321.) — The  work  re- 
ferred to  by  Me.  Inglis  was  printed  with  the  fol- 
lowing title : — 

“The  Prologue  and  Epilogue  to  a Comedie,  presented 
at  the  Entertainment  of  the  Prince  his  Highnesse,  hy  the 
Schollars  of  Trinity  Colledge  in  Cambx’idge,  in  March 
last,  1641.  By  Francis  Cole.  Bond.  4to.  Printed  for 
James  Calvin,  1642.” 

The  Rev.  William  Cole,  who  had  seen  a copy 
of  the  work,  describes  it  as  a small  thing  of  only 
four  leaves,  including  the  title-page.  On  the 
back  of  the  prologue  is  a woodcut  of  a young  man, 
probably  the  author,  in  a beard;  falling  laced 
band  ; holding  a paper  in  one  hand  and  a round 
hat  in  the  other ; with  his  long  ro'be  or  gown  slung 
over  one  of  his  arms ; in  short  boots  and  spurred. 
At  the  end  of  all  is  a humorous  little  poem  called 

The  Echo.”  On  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of 
Prince  Charles  (afterwards  Charles  I.)  to  Cam- 
bridge, in  March  1641 — 2,  it  appears  that  two 
plays  were  performed,  viz.  Paria,  by  Thomas  Vin- 
cent, and  The  Guardian,  by  Abraham  Cowley. 
The  last-mentioned  play  was  subsequently  altered, 
and  entitled  The  Cutter  of  Coleman  Street.  (See 
Cooper’s  Annah  of  Cambridge,  hi,  321 — 323.) 

Thompson  Coopee,  F.S.A. 


Dominical  Lettees  (3’''^  S.  ix.  295.) — Although 
B,  IT.  C.  says  that  Constantine  II.  did  not  intro- 
duce the  first  seven  letters  of  the  alphabet  at  the 
first  Council  of  Nice,  a.d.  325,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence to  show  that  they  were  not  in  use  at  that 
time. 

The  Romans  employed  the  eight  first  letters  of 
the  alphabet  to  mark  certain  days,  before  the  Ca- 
lendar was  revised  by  Julius  Cgesar;  and,  as  the 
common  year  according  to  the  Julian  system  con- 
sisted of  365  days,  each  week  having  seve7i  days, 
there  is  every  probability  that  the  seve7i  first 
letters  of  the  alphabet  now  in  use  were  retained 
by  Julius  Caesar  to  mark  the  days  of  the  week  in 
turn ; although  at  the  same  time  they  were  fixed 
to  the  days  of  the  month,  as  is  seen  in  ancient 
Calendars. 

B.  II.  C.  must  surely  have  made  a mistake  in 
stating  that  the  first  seven  letters  of  the  alphabet 
have  grown  obsolete.  This  can  hardly  be  the 
case ; as  these  letters,  according  to  a table  given 
in  the  Act  of  Parliament,  24  George  II.  cap.  23, 
are  used  with  the  Golden  Number  in  finding  out 
when  Easter  Day  falls. 

I should  hoAvever  be  glad  to  know  when, 
where,  and  by  whom,  the  eight  letters  employed 
by  the  Romans,  were  introduced?  A.  L.  C. 

Bued  oe  Bied,  Scotch  eoe  Maiden  (3’’'^  S.  ix. 
390.) — G.  R.  K.  says  that  he  thinks  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  English  word  bride  is  from  hrd,  not 
b2i7'd.  But  I feel  disposed  to  vindicate  the  latter 
way  of  spelling  it — as  in  the  old  ballad  called 
“Bill'd  Ellen,”  beginning:  — 

“ Lord  .John  stood  in  his  stable  dooi', 

Said  he  was  hound  to  ride. 

Burd  Ellen  stood  in  her  bower  door, 

Said  she’d  rin  by  his  side.” 

Bruder  signifies  a girl,  a maiden,  a bride. 
B7'udd,  in  the  same  way,  means  a doll  dressed 
like  a bride ; and  h7'udgu77W  is  a bridegroom.  And 
the  Danes  use  b7'ud  and  brudgom.  • 

I think,  therefore,  there  are  good  reasons  for 
adhering  to  the  form  of  burd,  which  is  used  both 
in  old  English  and  Lowland  Scotch;  which  is 
evidently  much  nearer  the  original  than  the 
modern  form  of  bird.  This  last  appears  likely  to 
have  changed  its  spelling  only  when  the  word 
became  uncommon,  and  began  to  lose  its  meaning, 
and  not  to  have  connection  with  our  word  bi'ide, 
except  that  of  a common  derivation.  M.  A.  E. 

No  doubt  Campbell  meant  by  “bonny  bird'" 
the  same  as  is  meant  in  the  line  — 

“ Busk  ye,  busk  ye,  my  bonnie,  bonnie  bride." 

This  change  of  position  of  the  letter  r is  really 
very  common  in  Anglo-Saxon,  Dutch,  and  Old 
English  ; and  I therefore  add  a few  examples. 
Thus  in  Saxon,  brid  means  a bird,  _/rom  means 
firm,  drysnian  is  to  be  dirty,  wy7dxta  is  a wright, 
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forst  means  frost,  and  so  on.  So  in  Old  English 
we  find  gers  for  grass,  'ke7's  for  cress,  h'en  for  burn, 
gim  for  grin,  iDrim  for  worm,  &c.  In  Dutch,  frost 
is  denoted  by  vorstj  a frog  by  vorsch,  &c. ; and  the 
remark  may  be  extended  to  other  Teutonic  lan- 
guages. ’Compare  the  double  forms  sherd  and 
sh^ed,  Jii'th  and  friih^  and  then  surely  the  exist- 
ence of  the  double  form  hird  and  h'ide  cannot  be 
surprising.  See  the  old  ballad  of  Bard  Helen.*’ 
Waltek  W.  Skeat. 

KiiiTO  Edwaei)  VI.’s  Itineeajj-t  Peeachees 
S.  ix.  386,) — I find  in  Biographia  Britamiica 

Life  of  Bishop  Cox  ”),  that  in  1550,  he  being 
then  Dean  of  Westminster,  ‘^was  ordered  to  go 
down  into  Sussex,  and  endeavour  by  his  learned 
and  affecting  sermons  to  quiet  the  minds  of  the 
people,  who  had  been  disturbed  by  the  factious 
preaching  of  Day,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  a violent 
Papist.”  Aethee'Daleymple. 

Norwich. 

The  Names  oe  Doolittle  and  Peesehtlt 
(3*'*^  S.  vii.  469.)  — One  of  your  correspondents 
has  inquired  whether  the  name  of  Doolittle  is  ex- 
tinct. It  is  not.  Senator  Doolittle  is  in  Congress 
from  Wisconsin.  The  Pev.  Justus  Doolittle  has 
just  published  a work  on  Chinese  Manners,  and 
there  is,  or  very  lately  was,  a General  Doolittle  in 
the  United  States  army.  H.  Y.  S. 

Ahohymohs:  Disseetatioh  oh  the  Pyea- 
mies  ” (3’'^  S.  ix.  390.) — The  author  of  the  Dis- 
sertation on  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  4to,  1833,  was 
Thomas  Yeates.  See  Memoir  of  him  in  the  Ge^i- 
tleman^s  Magazine  for  December,  1839,  p.  458. 

Edinburgh.  T.  G.  S. 

Ieish  Liteeaey  Peeiodicals  (3’‘‘*  S.  ix.  226.) 
— The  Kei'ry  Magazme.  Thirty-six  numbers  were 
published  by  F.  C.  Panormo,  of  Tralee,  during 
the  years  1854,  6,  and  6. 

Duffs  Tlihernian  Magazine. — The  first  number 
was  published  in  July,  1860,  and  this  series  ended 
in  December,  1861.  Eveeaee  Home  Colemah. 

Waleihg  hhdee  a Laddee  (3'"'^  S.  ix.  391.) — 
The  idea  of  unluckiness  of  walking  under  a ladder 
is  no  doubt  founded  on  the  fact  that,  if  you  do  so, 
you  are  not  unlikely  to  get  something  on  your 
head  or  other  parts  of  your  person,  which  would 
be  inconvenient  to  your  feelings.  As  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  correctness  of  the  idea,  a friend  of 
mine,  who  objected  on  principle  to  such  super- 
stitious nonsense,  had  a paint-brush  dropped  right 
on  the  top  of  his  head  while  passing  under  a ladder 
in  Cornhill.  He  has  since  been  a devout  believer 
in  the  ill-luck  of  the  proceeding.  J.  C.  J. 

Spahish  Dollaes  (3''‘^  S.  ix.  368.) — Your  cor- 
respondent has  committed  an  error  in  this  couplet, 
which  spoils  the  sense.  The  tail  of  an  ass  is 
nothing.  On  these  dollars  the  head  of  George  HI., 


in  an  octagon  cartouche,  about  three-eighths  of  an 
inch  by  one  quarter  of  an  inch,  was  stamped  upon 
the  necli:  of  Charles  HI,,  and  this  gave  point  to 
the  lines,  which  should  be  — 

To  make  dollars  current,  and  legally  pass, 

Stamp  the  head  of  a fool  on  the  nack  of  an  ass.” 

IT.  W.  D. 

“Abeamideis  ” (3''‘1  S.  ix.  390.)  — The  sin- 
gularities of  this  work  will  be  accounted  for  when 
it  is  known  to  be  a production  of  Wm.  Coward, 
M.D.,  a very  free  thinker  of  the  period,  whose 
heretical  book  upon  The  Soid  was  burnt  by  the 
hangman  by  order  of  parliament.  The  book  pur- 
ports to  be  The  Lives  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  and 
Joseph,  but  as  it  concludes  with  Jacob’s  marriage 
to  Rachel,  it  is  unfinished,  and  no  doubt  remained 
so.  Abramideis  exhibits  some  of  the  author’s  he- 
retical opinions,  as  well  as  much  savouring  of  the 
burlesque.  The  patriarchs,  indeed,  met  with  hard 
usage  in  1705,  for,  curious  enough,  Andrew  Sym- 
son,  the  minister  of  Kirkenner,  brought  out  at 
Edinburgh  in  that  year  also  his  Tripatriarchicon, 
or  the  Lives  of  the  Three  Patidarchs,  in  verse  not 
less  eccentric  than  Coward’s;  but  there  is  a bona 
Jides  about  the  minister’s  book  which  is  not  so  ap- 
parent in  the  medico’s.  A.  G. 

Athol  Motto  (3’*^  S.  ix.  394.)— I have  heard,  on 
tolerable  authoritjq  that  the  motto,  ^^Furth  fortune, 
and  fill  the  fetters,”  is  simply  expressive  of  the 
savage  valour  of  former  times,  and  that  it  is,  or 
was,  to  be  found  rudely  carved  on  one  of  the  walls 
of  the  old  Castle  of  Balvenie,  in  Banffshire,  which 
belonged  to  the  Stewarts  of  Athol.  John  Murray,, 
second  Earl  of  Tullibardine,  succeeded  to  the 
earldom  of  Athol  (through  his  mother)  in  1628. 

T.  K. 

Rodhey  Teiumphaht  S.  ix.  398.)  — Will 
S.  H.  M.  kindly  give  the  authority  for  the  first 
stanza  of  the  epigram  he  quotes  ? The  last  two 
only  are  given  in  the  Gentleman' s Magazine  for 
March  1780  (vol.  1.  p.  149),  with  the  remark : 

The  following  pointed  epigram  has  appeared  in 
the  papers.”  It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  first 
stanza  was  not  part  of  the  epigram  as  originally 
written.  H.  P.  D. 

CoHCiLiHM  Calchhtehse  (3’"^  S.  ix.  295,  419.) 
In  Dugdale’s  Warivich  (p.  766)  extracts  are  given 
from  the  will  of  Lord  Beauchamp  of  Powyk, 
bearing  date  April  9,  1475.  He  was  residing  at 
that  time  at  Chelchith,  in  the  county  of  Middle- 
sex. A reference  to  the  Inquis.  post  mortem, 
published  by  the  Record  Commissioners,  in  4 vols. 
1828,  folio,  with  index  of  persons  and  places, 
would  show  whether  Lord  Beauchamp  held  an 
estate  at  Chelsea,  in  Middlesex. 

In  a paper  read  on  April  25,  before  the  British 
Archaeological  Association,  on  Chelsea  and 
I Chelsea  People,”  the  Rev.  C.  Blunt  points  to  the 
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probability  of  Chelsea  being  derived  from  cealc, 
chalk,  and  hyd,  or  hythe,  a harbour  ] and  that 
this  hythe  was  used  for  landing  chalk,  and  so  had 
given  a name  to  this  place.  Albekt  Buttery. 

Grove  Family  S.  ix.  371.) — Some  of  this 
family  are  resident  at  Zeals  House,  Meare,  Wilts. 
The  armorial  bearings  I cannot  name. 

E.  ViRIDIS. 

Somerset. 

Eural  Deans  (3’''^  S.  ix.  39’9.) — It  appears 
that  the  office  of  Eural  Dean,  not  being  of  uni- 
versal institution,  depends  for  its  right  and  privi- 
leges on  the  custom  of  different  dioceses  : — 

“ Verum  circa  hsec  aliaque  jura  et  officia  Archipresffi^- 
terorum  notanclum,  ilia  plurimum  ex  consuetudme  et 
institutionibus,  sen  facultatibus,  quae  Archipresbyteris  in 
singulis  Dioecesibus  dari  consueverunt,  depenclere  et  va- 
riari ; adeo  ut  ex  consuetudine  ant  Decreto  nnius  Dioe- 
cesis  quoad  similia  3d  alias  Dioeceses  ordinarie  non  licet 
inferre.”  — Van  Espen.,  pars  1.  tit.  4.  cap.  5.  § 7. 

For  the  ancient  English  use,  the  Constitution 
of  Cardinal  Otho  may  be  referred  to,  which  in  the 
enumeration  of  dignities  places  the  Eural  Deans 
before  Canons : — 

“ Statuiinus  ut  sigillum  habeant  non  solum  Archiepis- 
copi  et  Episcopi,  sed  etiam  eorum  ofBciales.  Item  Ab- 
bates,  Priores,  et  Decani,  Arctiidiaconi,  et  eorum  officiates, 
et  Decani  Eurales,  necnon  Ecclesiarnm  Cathedralium 
capitula,  et  caetera  quaecunque  Collegia  et  Conventus, 
simul  cum  suis  Eectoribus  aut  divisim,  jnxta  eorum  con- 
suetudinem  vel  statutum.” — a.d.  1237. 

Edw.  Marshall. 

Curious  Epitaph  (3>‘'^  S.  ix.  410.)— In  1837  I 
copied  the  following  epitaph  from  a gravestone  in 
F aringdon  churchyard.  Ee  visiting  the  place  twenty 
years  after,  I could  not  find  the  stone,  which  has 
been  removed  or  destro5red.  The  churchyard  ap- 
peared to  have  suffered  extensive  alterations.  As 
an  example  of  unexpected  death,  nearly  as  strong 
as  that  of  the  sailor  cut  off  in  his  prime,  aged 
seventy-nine,”  I think  it  worth  preserving : 
seventy-two  j^ears,  with  afflictions  and  physicians, 
might  have  been  thought  warnings : — 

“ Here  lies  the  body  of  Eachel,  wife  of  Edward  James, 
who  died  January  21,  1834,  in  the  72nd  year  of  her  age. 

“ A sudden  change,  alas  ! with  grief  I tell : 

She  had  no  time  to  bid  her  friends  farewell. 

Eeader,  prepare  thyself ; make  no  delajq 
’Tis  God  alone  that  knows  the  dying  day. 

Afflictions  sore,  long  time  I bore 
Physicians  were  in  vain, 

Till  God  did  please  to  give  me  ease, 

And  take  me  from  my  pain.” 

Fitzhopkins. 

Garrick  Club. 

Once  (3’"'^  S.  ix.  256.)  — The  omission  of  the 
word  lohen  or  if,  in  the  example  given,  is  clearly 
incorrect— Once  we  get  in  the  thin  edge  of  the 
wedge,  the  thick  vfill  follow.”  This  will  appear 
at  once  if  we  rearrange  the  sentence  in  a more 
natural  order.  The  thick  edge  of  the  wedge  will 


follow  lohen  (or  if)  we  once  get  in  the  thin  edge. 
No  good  writer  ought  to  be  an  authority  for  such, 
an  unjustifiable  use  of  the  word  once,  but  unfor- 
tunately many  writers  of  the  present  day,  gene- 
rally considered  good,  write  veiy  bad  English. 
They  have  sanctioned  the  use  of  than  after  scarcely,, 
of  different  to  instead  of  different  from,  of  on  to 
for  upon,  and  immediately  and  directly  in  the  sense 
of  as  soon  as  instead  of  immediately  after  and 
directly  after.  Instances  of  father -in-la%o  instead 
of  (lately  mentioned  in  “ N.  & Q.”)  are  to- 

be  found  in  the  works  of  Thackeray  and  Dickens. 

Uneba. 

Philadelphia. 

Sir  William  Temple  (3’’'^  S.  ii.  352.) — E.  S.  T. 
asks  why  Sir  W.  T.’s  portrait  bears  the  motto 

Servare  modum,  finemque  tueri,  naturamque  se- 
qui.”  In  the  “ Essay  on  Gardening  ” ( Works,  ed. 
1770,  iii.  227),  Temple  quotes  these  lines,  and 
says : “ For  niy  part  I know  not  three  wiser  pre.- 
cepts  for  the  conduct  either  of  princes  or  private 
men.”  Cyril. 

Litany  of  Dunkeld  (3’’^  S.  ix.  406.)  — Our 
attention  is  invited  by  the  contributor  of  this 
Litany  to  the  circumstance  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen 
being  enrolled  in  it  among  virgins.  This  does  not 
appear  to  me  to  be  the  case  here,  any  more  than 
in  the  very  ancient  Litany  of  the  Saints,  where 
her  name  equally  appears  at  the  head  of  a number 
of  virgins,  at  the  end  of  which  occurs  the  peti- 
tion— Omnes  sanctse  virgines  et  viduse,  orate  pro- 
nobis.”  To  say  that  this  collocation  in  the  Dun- 
keld Litany  demonstrates  ” that  this  saint  is  not 
^Hhe  woman  that  was  a sinner,”  is  surely  going- 
too  far.  In  the  beginning  of  the  same  Litany 
we  find  among  the  angels.  Saint  TJrihel.  It  might 
as  well  be  argued  that  this  demonstrated  the  ex- 
istence of  such  an  angel.  But  the  church  has 
never  acknowledged  any  angels  by  name,  except 
the  three  mentioned  in  holy  writ,  Michael,  Gabriel, 
and  Eaphael.  The  others,  Uriel,  Chamuel,  Jo- 
phiel,  Zadkiel,  &c.,  we  leave  to  Jewish  traditions^ 
painters,  and  astrologers.  It  appears  to  me  that 
without  determining  anything  respecting  St.  Mary 
Magdalen,  the  church  places  her  name  at  the  head 
of  her  female  saints,  as  an  illustrious  person, 
whether  virgin  or  penitent.  But  in  the  Eomaii 
Breviarj"  the  office  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  refers  to 
all  three  of  the  women  mentioned  in  the  Gospels 
as  if  they  were  one  person  ] and  this  affords  valu- 
able evidence  in  favour  of  that  opinion.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  Fathers  and  early  ecclesiastical 
writers  were  divided  on  the  question,  and  that  a 
great  deal  has  been  written  on  both  sides  by 
learned  divines  in  succeeding  ages.  This,  I think,, 
should  make  every  one  cautious  of  pronouncing 
that  any  demonstration  can  be  found  on  the  sub- 
ject. It  still  remains,  and  is  likely  to  remain,  un- 
decided by  authority.  To  my  mind  the  Gospel 
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of  St.  John  affords  strong  evidence  in  favour  of  | 
there  being  hut  one  Mary  Magdalen ; once  a sin- 
ner, hut  afterwards  a sincere  penitent,  and  a de- 
vout attendant  on  our  Blessed  Bedeenier. 

F.  C.  H. 

Saint  Michael  (S^'^  S.  ix.  139,  181,  41o.)  — • 
If  Mr.  Vincent’s  purpose  is  to  express  St.  Mi- 
chael hy  some  carved  emblem  onl}?-,  it  will  not  be 
easy  to  accomplish  this  so  as  to  obviate  the 
danger  of  mistaking  its  application  to  certain  other 
saints.  Two  modes,  however,  of  symbolising  the 
Archangel  Michael  may  be  suggested.  In  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Angels  at  Palermo,  a figure  of 
St.  Michael  was  discovered  in  1516,  which  repre- 
sented him  trampling  upon  Lucifer,  and  holding 
in  his  left  hand  a palm  branch,  and  in  his  right  a 
lance,  from  the  top  of  which  hung  a white  banner 
with  a red  cross,  which  was  wound  round  the  staff 
of  the  lance.  From  this  an  emblem  might  be  con- 
trived which,  I think,  would  be  both  significant 
and  distinctive : a dragon  lying  slain,  and  above 
it  a lance,  as  above,  and  a palm  branch  across  it. 
Another  emblem  might  be  adopted  from  an  ex- 
ample in  a gable  window  of  Exeter  Cathedral ; a 
banner,  on  which  is  a dove.  But  though  this  has 
a certain  antiquity  in  its  favour,  its  application  to 
St.  Michael  is  not  apparent. 

I cannot  agree  with  Me.  Vincent  in  restricting 
the  title  of  archangel  to  St.  Michael.  He  is  un- 
doubtedly the  prince  of  the  heavenly  host,  and  the 
Jirst  of  the  archangels,  but  not  the  onli/  one.  St. 
John  speaks  of  the  seven  spirits  before  the  throne 
of  God  (Apocalypse,  i.  4).  These  are  justly  con- 
sidered to  be  of  a higher  order  than  other  angels. 
ISiow  St.  Gabriel  is  one  of  them  ; for  he  distinctly 
proclaimed  of  himself  to  Zachary  — am  Ga- 
briel who  stand  before  God  ” (St.  Luke,  i.  19).  It 
is  true  that  he  is  not  styled  an  archangel  in  the 
Gospel ; but  neither  is  St.  Michael  anywhere  so 
styled  in  Holy  Scripture.  But  the  sense  of  the 
church  and  the  language  of  the  holy  Fathers  have 
given  this  title  to  those  three  exalted  spirits, 
whose  names  alone  are  known  to  us,  Michael,  Ga- 
briel, and  Raphael.  In  the  well-known  Litany 
of  the  Saints,  which  is  of  very  high  antiquity, 
after  the  names  of  these  three,  occurs  the  petition : 

Omnes  angeli  et  archangeli,  orate  pro  nobis.” 
From  which  it  is  evident  that  the  church  never 
considered  St.  Michael  to  be  the  only  archangel ; 
and  that  the  application  of  the  same  name  to  St. 
Gabriel  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  any  ^‘bold  and 
inventive  mind.”  F.  C.  H. 

Portrait  oe  Wentavorth  Earl  oe  Straeeord 
(3”**  S.ix.  392.) — The  portrait  of  Strafford  by  Van- 
dyke, described  by  Macaula}^  was  subsequently 
engraved  by  Hollar,  and  dated  1640.  The  por- 
trait is  a three-quarter  length,  representing  the 
Earl  in  complete  armour,  but  bareheaded,  the 
helmet  being  placed  upon  a fragment  of  rock,  in 


front  of  which  the  Earl  stands.  In  the  back- 
ground a body  of  cavalry  on  a sea-shore  with 
tents.  This  description  is  given  from  an  impres- 
sion in  my  own  portfolio.  Granger,  in  his  de- 
scription of  this  engraving,  appends  the  following- 
note  : — 

“ Mr.  Gerrard,  in  a letter  to  Lord  Wentworth,  then 
Lord-Depnty  in  Ireland,  dated  Sion  (House),  Oct.  9tii, 
1637,  mentions  this  picture  in  these  terms:  — ‘I  daily 
visit  jmur  picture,  done  by  Vandjdce,  in  armour,  which 
hangs  in  one  of  the  galleries  here;  which  is  all  the  service 
mj^  eyes  can  do  to  your  Lordship. — Bindley.’  ” 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  picture  of  the 
Earl  of  Strafford  and  his  secretary,  is  the  one  that 
Lord  Macaulay  had  in  view  when  he  wrote  that 
Avonderful  description  quoted  by  Mr.  Hamilton. 
The  original  of  this  picture  is  at  Wentworth 
Woodhouse,  where  it  Avas  painted ; and  it  seems 
to  me  far  from  unlikely  that  the  great  Whig  his- 
torian should  have  seen  it  when  staying  with  Lord 
FitzAAdlliam. 

The  picture  belonging  to  Sir  H.  Mainwaring  is 
greatly  inferior  to  the  one  at  Wentworth,  which 
is  justly  considered  as  one  of  the  masterpieces  of 
Vandyke.  There  is  also  a replica  of  the  same  pic- 
ture at  Blenheim. 

There  is  a curious  resemblance  to  Lord  Macau- 
lay’s description  in  Dr.  Waagen’s  Aii)  Treasures. 
When  speaking  of  the  picture  at  Wentworth,  he 
says : — 

“We  are  distinctly  shown  a moment  of  that  ominous 
period.  In  these  serious  features  we  read  all  the  energy 
of  a character  devoted  to  the  service  of  his  sovereign,  at 
the  same  time  they  haAm  something  tragical  in  the  ex- 
pression.” 

G.  W.  Tomlinson. 

Huddersfield. 

Robert  AValpole  (3’"'^  S.  ix.  432.)  — The  fol- 
lowing extract  from  Burke’s  Peerage  (under  Earl 
of  Oxford”)  may  give  some  clue  for  an  answer  to 
Dr.  Rix’s  query:  — 

“ Edw.  Walpole,  Esq.,  of  Houghton,  who  m.  Lucy,  dau. 
of  Sir  Terry  Eobsart,  and  heir  of  her  grandfather.  Sir  J ohn 
Robsart,  K.B.  and  K.G.  (in  consequence  of  the  decease  of 
her  brother.  Sir  John  Eobsart,  and  his  dau.  Amy  Robsart, 
Avife  of  Sir  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester.)” 

Charles  F.  S.  Warren. 

Corp.  Chr.  Coll.,  Cambridge. 

Quotations  avanted  (3’’^^  S.  ix.  413.) — The  two 
lines  cited  by  C.  E.  T.,  Avith  some  little  Auiriation, 
probably  attributable  to  imperfect  recollection, 
are  to  be  found  in  the  following  verse  : — 

“ I wish  I Avas  Avhere  Anna  lies ! 

For  I am  sick  of  lingering  here  ; 

And  every  hour  affection  cries, 

‘ Go,  and  partake  her  humble  bier ! ’ ” 

This  verse  is  the  commencement  of  a pathetic 
little  poem  by  WTlliam  Gifford,  sometime  editor 
of  the  Quarterly  lievieio,  and  author  of  the  well- 
known  satire.  The  Paviad  and  Mwviadj  which 
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struck  so  deadly  a blow  to  the  Della  Cruscan” 
school  of  poetry,  and  which  Canning  (in  a note  to 
his  poem,  ‘^New  Morality  ”)  pronounced  to  be 
‘^unquestionably  the  best  of  its  kind  since  the 
days  of  Pope.”  The  verses  I refer  to  will  be  found 
preceded  by  two  other  poems  in  a similar  metre, 
and  inspired  by  the  same  Anna,  in  the  various 
editions  of  the  Baviad  mid  Mceviad  (ed.  1797, 
p.  116 ; ed.  1811,  p.  100) ; and  were  there  intro- 
duced, I suppose,  as  a contrast  to  the  sentimental 
effusions  in  the  Florence  3Iiscellany.  They  are 
also  included  by  Mr.  P.  L.  Courtier  in  his  elegant 
selection  of  amatory  poems.  The  Lyre  of  Love,  8vo, 
1806,  vol.  ii.  p.  113.  This  gentleman,  in  the  short 
notice  of  Gifford  prefixed,  speaks  of  them  as  the 
“ ‘ only  ’ two  wild  strains  that  live  in  Mr.  Gifford’s 
recollection,”  adding,  “surely  it  is  of  Anna  that  he 
speaks  in  the  following  melancholy  passage  of  his 
early  life  : ” — 

“I  crept  on  in  silent  discontent,  unfriended  and  nn- 
pitied ; indignant  at  the  present,  careless  of  the  future,  an 
object  at  once  of  apprehension  and  dislike.  From  this 
state  of  ahjectness  I was  raised  by  a young  woman  of  my 
own  class.  She  was  a neighbour ; and  whenever  I took 
my  solitary  walk  with  my  Wolfius  in  my  pocket,  she 
usually  came  to  the  door,  and  by  a smile,  or  a short  ques- 
tion put  in  the  friendliest  manner,  endeavoured  to  solicit 
my  attention.  My  heart  had  been  long  shut  to  kindness, 
but  the  sentiment  was  not  dead  in  me ; it  revived  at  the 
first  encouraging  words  : and  the  gratitude  I felt  for  it 
Avas  the  first  pleasing  sensation  I had  ventured  to  enter- 
tain for  many  dreary  months.” 

The  reference  in  the  following  lines  from  the 
Mceviad  is  doubtless  to  the  same  lady  — 

“ unheard  till  Anna  came. 

What,  throbb’st  thou  yet,  my  bosom,  at  that  name  ? ” 
&c. — Line  179. 

I have  jotted  down  the  foregoing  details  think- 
ing that  C.  E.  T.  was  perhaps  interested  in  the 
lines,  as  to  the  authorship  of  Avhich  he  inquired. 

William  Bates. 

Birmingham. 

The  lines  quoted  by  your  correspondent,  C. 

“ I wish  I were  where  Helen  lies ; 

Night  and  day  on  me  she  cries,” 

occur  in  a ballad  entitled  “ Fair  Helen  of  Kircon- 
nell,”  in  Scott’s  of  the  Scottish  Border. 

They  are  the  opening  lines  of  the  second  part. 

Jon.  Bouchiee. 

S.  ix.  99.)— 

“Ten  commandments  to  man  were  given. 

To  man  on  earth  from  God  in  heaven.” 

I think  these  lines  will  be  found  in  a story 
called  “ The  Downward  Path,”  in  the  L^eisure 
Hour  for  18oo.  Cyeil. 

Footpeixts  on  SionES  (3''^  S.  ix.  205,  &c.)  — 
At  Hood  Hill,  in  the  North  Biding  of  Yorkshire, 
is  a large  block  of  stone  with  the  mark  of  a foot 
on  the  centre  of  the  top  of  it,  called  the  “ Devil’s 


Footstep.”  The  tradition  is,  that  when  the  first 
missionaries  to  England  were  teaching  their  doc- 
trines on  an  adjoining  hill,  where  this  rock  then 
was,  the  fiend  appeared  and  endeavoured  to  con- 
fute them.  Being  defeated,  he  flew  across  the 
valley — still  called  “The  Devil’s  Leap”  — the 
rock  sticking  to  his  foot,  and  at  last  falling  off  on 
to  its  present  place.  I heard  this  narrative  on 
visiting  the  place  about  eight  years  ago.  Cyeil. 

James  Beynolds,  Chiee  Baeox,  and  Sie 
James  Betnolds,  Chief  Justice  (3’’'^  S.  iii.  54.) 
These  two  judges  were  members  of  Lincoln’s  Inn. 
The  following  notes  I extracted  from  the  Book  of 
Admissions  there : — 

“ James  Eeynolds,  second  son  of  James  Beynolds,  bom 
at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  co.  Suffolk,  Avas  admitted  19th 
January,  1705.” 

“James  Reynolds,  son  and  heir  of  Robert  Ee^molds,  of 
(?),  CO.  Essex,  was  admitted  27th  February,  1704.” 

I was  unable  to  decipher  the  name  of  Mr. 
Bobert  Beynolds’s  residence  in  Essex. 

H.  Loftus  Tottenham. 

Dublin. 

Gibealtae  (3’''^  S.  ix.  387.)  — Not  far  south  of 
Samalout  on  the  Nile  rises  a precipitous  rock  from 
the  river’s  bank,  which  my  dragoman  called 
Jahal-el-tayir,  ivomjahal,  a mountain,  and  tayir,  a 
bird,  in  Arabic.  He  stated  there  were  other 
eminences  of  the  same  name  higher  up  the  river. 
If  I remember  rightly  there  is  a Gibraltar  or 
Jahal-el-tayir  on  the  Gulf  of  Suez.  The. Gibraltar 
in  Spain  may  be  derived  from  the  Arabic  Avords 
jdbal,  a mountain,  and  tarik,  a way  or  passage ; 
and  perhaps  signified,  as  ori^nally  written,  the 
mountain  of  or  by  the  passage,  i.  e.  the  passage 
from  Africa  into  Spain.  It  is  equallj’’  probable 
that  the  first  part  of  the  name  of  the  Moorish 
leader  Tarik-hen-Zeyad  was  bestowed  on  “ the 
rock  ” to  commemorate  his  successful  landing  in 
Europe.  II.  C. 

“Napoleon’s  Midnight  Bevieav”  (8^^  S.  ix. 
431.) — I am  possessed  of  a song  bearing  this  title; 
music  by  Neukomm,  and  the  words  purported  to 
be  “ translated  from  the  German  of  Baron  Zedlitz 
by  William  Ball.  (Cramer,  Addison,  and  Beale, 
201,  Begent  Street.  No  date.) 

H.  A.  Kennedy'. 

Gay  Street,  Bath. 

Louis  XIV. : Chevaliee  d’Ishington  (3’’^^  S. 
ix.  409.) — It  seems  to  me  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  about  the  meaning  of  the  vrord  recreues, 
as  to  Avhich  J.  M.  puts  a mark  of  interrogation. 
The  JDictionnaire  de  V Academic  bears  as  follows : 
“ Becrue,  s.  f.  Nouvelle  levee  de  gens  de  guerre 
and  it  illustrates  this  in  the  very  v/ords  given  by 
your  correspondent — “ Faire  les  recrues  d’un  regi- 
ment.” G. 

Edinburgh. 
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Wytward  (3’"^  S.  ix.  372.)  — Wriglit  gives 
ivitexvord,  a covenant/’  in  liis  Provincial  Dic- 
tmiarxj,  but  v7ithoiit  assigning  any  reason.  Bos- 
worth  gives  Anglo-Saxon  loita-ivord,  a counsel- 
lor’s advice,  the  wage  of  law.”  If  by  tvage  is 
meant  jmy,  the  word  may  mean  legal  expenses. 
The  derivation  is,  at  any  rate,  most  probably  from 
ivHa,  a wit,  wise  man,  or  counsellor;  and  xvord^  a 
word.  This  suggestion  may  perhaps  contribute  to 
the  discovery  of  the  meaning. 

Walter  W.  Skeat. 
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NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

Essays  on  the  Irish  Church.  By  Clergymen  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church  ill  Ireland.  (Parker  & Co. ; Hodges  & 
Smith.) 

The  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Essays  may  have  suggested 
the  form  in  which  the  present  volume  has  been  cast,  but 
it  has  the  advantage  over  its  predecessors,  by  handling  a 
pressing  and  interesting  subject  of  the  day.  In  view  of 
the  attacks  now  made  on  tlie  Irish  Establishment,  and 
the  call  raised  for  its  disendowment,  four  Irish  Clergy- 
men here  present  the  public  with  formal  Essays  on  the 
Principle  of  Establishment  and  Endowment ; on  the  past 
History  and  present  Difficulties  of  the  Anglican  Church 
in  Ireland ; on  its  Property  and  Statistics,  and  the  Influ- 
■ences  it  exerts  upon  the  Nation.  These  Essays  are 
thoughtful  and  well-written ; and  they  cannot  fail  to 
'Conciliate  respect  both  for  their  authors  and  for  the  Church 
they  represent,  even  when  their  arguments  do  not  alto- 
gether carry  conviction.  They  advocate  the  endowment 
of  all  religious  bodies,  but  claim  that  that  religious  body 
to  which  the  leading  classes  of  a country  belong,  should 
be  established  b}^  the  State.  They  dwell  upon  the  good 
service  done  by  a Pro^tant  Establishment  in  promoting 
loyalty  to  England,  ^d  they  argue,  very  conclusively, 
that  no  sacrifice  of  her  endowments  would  propitiate  the 
people  of  Ireland,  while  the  soil  of  the  country  remains 
in  the  possession  of  English  owners, 

Memorabilia  Ecclesice  ; or  Passages  of  Interest  from  the 
History  of  the  Chuy'ch.  By  Henry  Grant.  Vol.  I. 
(Hatchards.) 

Without  any  pretensions  to  originality,  Mr.  Grant  has 
.yet  presented  us  with  a very  interesting  and  useful 
volume.  His  materials  are  chiefly  taken  from  the  familiar 
pages  of  Bingham,  Neander,  and  Gibbon,  but  they  are  so 
•selected  as  to  give  the  general  reader  an  excellent  view 
of  Church  History,  without  obliging  him  to  wade  through 
■dull  centuries  of  inaction,  or  the  intricacies  of  contro- 
versy. The  book  consists  of  what  our  forefathers  would 
call  “ characters  of  men  and  things,”  from  the  Epistle  of 
Clement  and  the  Martyrdom  of  Polycarp,  to  the  lives  of 
Chrysostom  and  Cypi'ian,  and  the  labours  of  Patrick  and 
Columba  in  the  British  Isles.  We  cordially  recommend 
it  for  the  Sunday  reading  of  our  middle  classes. 

3Ien  I have  Known.  By  William  Jordan.  (Routledge.) 

A very  long  course  of  literarj-'  life,  attended  by  an  in- 
timate intercourse  rvith  all  the  various  ranks  of  society 
that  animate  the  busy  hive  of  our  wonderful  London,  has 
supplied  the  author  with  matter  for  a good  thick  volume 
of  general  interest.  Above  fifty  eminent  statesmen,  au- 
thors, artists,  and  otherwise  distinguished  individuals,  are 
sketched,  not  with  biographical  minuteness,  but  with 
peculiar  traits  and  anecdotes,  which  illustrate  their  cha- 


racters. The  author’s  opportunities  appear  to  have  been 
almost  unlimited,  and  so  far  as  he  has  here  made  a use  of 
them,  the  revelations  they  have  furnished  cannot  fail  to 
be  popular. 

Books  received. — 

The  Irish  Literary  Inquirer.  Conducted  hy  John  Power, 
formerly  of  Bellevue,  Youghal.  First  Series.  Fart  I. 
These  notes  on  authors,  books,  and  printing  in  Ireland, 
rich  in  biographical  and  bibliographical  illustration  of 
the  literature  of  the  Sister  Island,  deserve  the  patronage 
of  every  Irishman,  who  should  reverse  Eodrigo’s  practice, 
and  take  money  out  of  his  purse,  and  send  a dozen  stamps 
to  the  learned  editor.  No.  3,  Grove  Terrace,  St.  John’s 
Wood,  and  secure  the  first  Part  of  The  Irish  Literary 
Inquirer. 

The  Cistercian  Priory  of  St.  Leonard  at  Esholt,  in  Aire- 
dale. (Hotten.) 

The  first  of  a series  of  accounts  of  all  the  lesser  priories 
in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  which  the  compiler 
proposes  to  publish  if  encouraged  so  to  do. 

National  Portrait  Exhibition.  — The  interesting 
displaj^  of  Historical  Portraits  at  South  Kensington  in- 
creases in  public  favour.  Some  of  its  more  salient  points 
are  admirably  touched  upon  in  an  article  in  The  Cornhill 
Magazine  of  the  present  month  — a paper  which  we 
strongly  commend  to  the  attention  of  all  about  to  visit 
or  revisit  this  brilliant  assemblage  of  Historical  Portraits. 
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WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 

Particulars  of  Price,  &c..  of  th e followingr  Books,  to  be  sent  direct 
to  the  gentlemen  by  ■whom  they  are  required,  whose  names  and  ad- 
dresses are  given  for  that  purpose:  — 

Damte’s  Visioi't,  translated  by  Rev.  Henry  Francis  Cary,  A.M.  Vol. 
III.,  containing  “Paradise.”  London:  John  Taylor,  1831. 

Wanted  by  Messrs.  George  Hope  if  Co.,  Castlegate,  York. 


Dunton’s  Life  and  Eanons.  Lond.  1818,  8vo.  Vol.  II.  only;  or  the 
edition  of  1699. 

Correspondence  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  John  Beresford.  Loud.  1854,  8vo. 
Vol.  II.  only. 

Irish  Monthly  Magazine  for  1833.  Vol.  II.  only. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  John  Power,  3,  Grove  Terrace,  St.  John’s  Wood,  N.W. 

E Eton’s  History  of  Shropshire.  Parts  I.  to  IV.;  or  Vol.  I. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  William  Johnston,  3,  Queen  Street,  Cheapside, 
London. 


Elie  Benoit’s  History  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes;  and  the  Account  of 
Mr.  Marolles,  or  Le  Febre’s  Sufferings  at  the  Galleys.  Published  in 
London,  1712,  and  again  in  1788;  with  a Preface  by  Dr.  Priestley. 
Wanted  by  Mr.  Macintosh,  24,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 
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Chorlton  will  find  articles  on  Piccadilly  in  “ N.  & Q.”  of  Zrd  March 

last,  p.  178,  and  in  subsequent  numbers For  explanation  of  Mews,  see 

our  2nd  S.  iv.  108;  x.  489;  xi.  18,  98. 

CoRNun.  does  not  appear  to  have  consulted -the  articles, on  Bishop 
Jeremy  Taylor's  second  wife  in''  N.  & Q.”  2nd  S.  xii.  16;  3rd  S.  vii.  378. 

ATHEN.ffloM  must  submit  his  volume  and  query  to  some  second-hand 
bookseller. 

A.  O.  V.  P.  An  account  of  the  trial  of  Sir  John  Hotham  and  his  son 
is  printed  in  Rushworth's  Historical  Collections,  Part  III.  vol.  ii.  pp. 
798—804. 

A Reading  Case  for  holding  the  weekly  Nos.  of  “N.  & Q.”  is  now 
ready,  and  maybe  had  of  all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen,  price  Is.  6d.; 
or, free  by  post,  direct  from  the  publisher,  for  Is.  8d. 

“Notes  and  Queries  ” is  published  at  noon  on  Friday,  and  is  also 
issued  in  Monthly  Parts.  The  Subscription  for  Stamped  Copies /or 
six  Months  fo/i'warded  direct  from  the  Publisher  {including  the  Half- 
yearly  Index)  is  11s.  id.,  which  may  be  paid  by  Post  Office  Order, 
payable  at  the  Strand  Post  Office,  in  favour  of  G.  Smith,  32, 

Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C.,  where  also  all  Communications 
FOR  the  Editor  should  be  addi'essed, 

“Notes  & Queries”  is  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 
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THE  BREADALBAXE  PEERAGE. 

So  little  is  known  in  the  south,  as  to  the  consti- 
tution of  Scottish  titles  of  honour,  that  the  fol- 
lowing details  relative  to  the  original  creation  of 
the  Earldom  of  Breadalbane  may  he  interesting, 
as  it  affords  a prominent  instance  of  the  practice 
in  Scotland  of  the  sovereign  conferring  a power  on 
a patentee  to  name  his  successor  to  the  title. 

John  Campbell  of  Glenorchy,  who  had  pre- 
viously assumed  the  title  of  Caithness,  from  hav- 
ing got  possession  of  the  territorial  estates  of  that 
earldom,  hut  who  was  ultimately  forced  to  relin- 
quish the  lands  and  earldom,  was,  upon  August 
12, 1681,  created  Earl  of  Breadalbane  and  Holland, 
Viscount  of  Tay  and  Paintland,  Lord  Glenurchy, 
Ormelie,  &c.  &c.,  with  remainder  to  whichever  of 
his  sons  procreated  between  him  and  Lady  Mary 
Bich,  third  daughter  of  Henry,  third  Earl  of  Hol- 
land, he  might  choose  to  nominate.  There  were 
other  remainders  by  which  heirs  male  were  called, 
and  failing  these,  heirs  general  were  nominated. 

His  lordship  had  two  sons — JDuncan,  the  eldest, 
who  was  styled  Lord  Ormelie,  who  survived  his 
father,  and  was  alive  in  1721,  and  John.  For 
reasons  which  it  is  not  possible  at  this  date  to 
explain.  Lord  Breadalbane  executed  a deed  of 
nomination,  including  an  entail  of  the  vast  pos- 
sessions he  had  contrived  to  gather  together,  in 


favour  of  John,  thereby  excluding  Lord  Ormelie. 
Upon  the  death  of  the  earl,  which  occurred  in 
1716,  and  who  was  then  in  the  eighty-first  year  of 
his  age,  John  succeeded  both  to  titles  and  estate. 

At  the  first  Section  of  a Scottish  representative 
peer  after  the  death  of  the  first  earl,  Earl  John 
voted  by  signed  list  in  favour  of  the  Earl  of  Eg- 
linton.  His  vote  was  objected  to  by  Lord  Sal- 
toun,  who  protested  that  — 

“ Xo  list  or  proxy  be  received  from  Mr.  John  Campbell, 
second  son  to  the  late  Earl  of  Breadalbane,  deceased,  at 
this  present  election  of  a peer  to  sit  in  the  most  honour- 
able the  House  of  Lords,  in  the  room  of  the  Marquis  of 
Annandale,  deceased;  for  that  the  said  Mr.  John  Camp- 
bell could  be  no  peer,  the  honours  and  dignity  of  Earl  of 
Breadalbane  having  been  last  vested  in  the  said  Mr.  John 
Campbell’s  father,  and  he  having  left  behind  him  a son, 
who  commonly  goes  by  the  designation  of  Lord  Ormelie, 
who  is  elder  than  the  said  Mr.  John  Campbell,  and  is  yet 
alive;  and  although  it  might  be  true  that  the  said  Mr. 
John  Campbell  may  have  a disposition  or  nomination 
from  his  father  to  the  honours  and  dignity  of  the  Earl  of 
Breadalbane,  yet  such  disposition  or  nomination,  if  any 
were,  could  not  convey  the  honours ; nor  could  the  Crown 
effectually  grant  a peerage  to  any  person  and  such  heir  as 
he  should  name,  such  patent  being  inconsistent  with  the 
nature  of  a peerage,  and  not  agreeable  to  law,  and  also 
without  precedent ; therefore,  and  for  other  reasons,  he 
did  protest,  that  no  list  or  proxy  be  received  from  the  said 
Mr.  John  Campbell  as  Lord  Breadalbane  ; and  that  his 
,vote  be  not  numbered  in  this  election ; and  thereupon  took 
instruments  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  William  Hall  and  Mr. 
Alexander  M‘Kenzie,  clerks  to  this  present  meeting  of 
peers,  and  required  them  to  give  authentic  extracts  of 
this  his  protest.” 

The  Earl  of  Findlater  made  the  following 
answer  to  the  protest : — 

“ That  the  patent  creates  the  dignity  in  favour  of  J ohn 
Campbell  of  Glenorchie,  his  heirs  male,  and,  in  his  option, 
any  of  his  younger  children  that  he  should  nominate  to 
succeed  him,  by  a writ  under  his  hand ; and  so  it  was  that 
the  late  Earl  of  Breadalbane  did  appoint  the  present  earl 
to  succeed  him.” 

No  attention  was  paid  by  the  peers  to  the  ob- 
jection, and  Lord  Breadalbane’s  vote  was  received 
and  marked. 

At  the  general  election  on  April  21,  1722,  the 
earl  again  voted  by  signed  list  without  objection, 
and  his  lordship  continued  to  do  so  at  all  subse- 
quent elections.  His  lordship  was  himself  chosen 
one  of  the  sixteen  representatives  of  the  Scottish 
peerage  at  the  general  election,  1736,  on  a vacancy, 
he  being  then  in  his  seventy-fourth  year ; and  he 
was  re-chosen  at  the  general  election,  1741. 

At  the  period  of  his  election,  and  for  a long 
time  afterwards,  the  patent  of  his  creation  was  not 
recorded.  Upon  an  application  to  the  Court  of 
Session,  their  lordships  having  considered  — 

“ The  petition  with  patent  produced,  attested  b}^  the 
proper  officers  to  have  been  written  to  the  Great  Seale, 
and  registrate  the  18  day  of  A.ugust  1681  years,  and  sealed 
at  Edinburgh  the  last  day  of  August  said  year,  granted 
warrant  to  and  ordained  the  Director  of  the  Chancery 
and  his  Deputes  to  registrate  the  said  patent  of  the  date 
of  the  attestations  of  the  former  ofiicers,  and  that  in  the 
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Iblank  left  in  the  books  of  Chancery  of  that  date,  where 
the  said  patent  may  be  recorded,  and  ordain  the  said 
Director  and  his  officers  to  give  the  Petitioner  ane  au- 
thenticated extract  thereof,  with  the  present  deliver- 
ance.” 

It  will  be  observed  that  wlien  this  authority 
was  granted,  February  21,  1745,  Duncan  Forbes, 
of  Culloden,  the  celebrated  lawyer,  presided  and 
signed  the  interlocutor. 

In  this  case  there  were  three  remarkable  fea- 
tures: First.  The  patent  of  honour  was  not  re- 
corded, although  said  to  have  been  Eegistrate 
upon  the  18th  of  August,  1681,”  but  upon  Fe- 
bruary 21,  1745.  Second : The  patentee  had 
conferred  upon  him  a positive  right  to  name  his 
successor  to  the  peerage  — a right  which  he  exer- 
cised in  favour  of  his  second  son,  to  the  preju- 
dice of  his  eldest  one.  Thirdly : The  legality  of 
this  royal  concession  was  not  only  recognised  by 
the  peers  of  Scotland  in  admitting  the  second 
son’s  right  to  vote  at  the  election  of  Scotch  peers 
as  Earl  of  Breadalbane,  but  was  directly  sanc- 
tioned by  the  British  House  of  Peers,  where,  as  a 
lawful  Scotch  earl,  Earl  John  was  allowed  to 
take  his  seat. 

The  first  earl  was  a most  unscrupulous  person, 
and  omitted  no  occasion  to  benefit  himself  at  the 
expense  of  his  neighbours.  It  was  in  this  way 
that  he  originally  got  hold  of  the  ancient  earldom 
of  Caithness,  which  had  devolved  on  a thriftless 
nobleman,  of  whose  pecuniary  difficulties  he  had 
taken  advantage,  and  from  whom  he  had,  on 
October  8,  1672,  obtained  a conveyance  of  his 
honours  and  estate.  Upon  the  death  of  the  spend- 
thrift in  May,  1678,  Sir  John  had  the  address  to 
procure  a crown  recognisal  of  the  Caithness  title, 
June  28, 1677  j but  this  honour  was  not  long  in  his 
possession,  as  the  Privy  Council  in  Scotland  re- 
fused to  allow  it,  and  seated  George  Sinclair  of 
Keiss,  the  heir  male  of  the  last  Earl  of  Caithness, 
who  was  admitted  to  the  Scotish  Parliament  ac- 
cordingly, July  15,  1681.  Whereupon  Sir  John, 
i9th  August  following,  obtained  the  Breadalbane 
earldom,  with  precedence,  strange  to  say,  from  the 
date  of  his  Caithness  patent. 

The  earl  had  been  concerned,  not  very  credit- 
ably, in  the  unhappy  affair  of  Glencoe  ; and  there 
was  then  a prophecy  that  the  Breadalbane  succes- 
sion should  never  remain  with  his  descendants — 
which  has  certainly  been  fulfilled,  as  the  issue 
male  of  his  body  terminated  with  the  third  earl, 
who  died  January  26,  1782,  whereupon  the  title 
and  large  estates  under  the  nomination  went  to  a 
remote  collateral  relation  — Campbell  of  Carwhiu, 
fourth  Earl  and  first  Marquis  of  Breadalbane,  who 
married  Miss  Gavin  of  Langton,  the  daughter  of  a 
gentleman  who  had  realised  a fortune  in  Holland 
as  a tailor,  bought  the  ancient  inheritance  of  the 
Cockburns,  and  married  Lady  Betty  Maitland. 
Their  daughter  was  the  heiress  of  Langton,  and 


was  the  mother  of  the  late  marquis,  whose  death 
without  issue  has  given  rise  to  the  conflicting 
claims  of  Campbell  of  Glenfalloch  and  Campbell 
of  Boreland, 

But  whilst  these  individuals  are  valiantly  fight- 
ing, a third  party,  said  to  be  the  descendant  of 
the  first  Lord  Ormelie,  has  stepped  forward,  and 
vrould  exclude  both  of  them  if  he  could  prove 
hi^  pedigree.  This  lord’s  marriage  — if  he  was 
married — may  have  influenced  the  first  earl’s  set- 
tlement, as  his  Celtic  blood  might  not  recognise 
the  notion  of  any  mesalliance.  Whereas  J ohn  had 
first  married  a Cavendish,  and  secondly  a Yilliers. 
This  may  have  been  a reason  for  a settlement  of 
his  title  and  estates,  if  indeed  he  had  any  ground 
for  disinheriting,  excepting  a capricious,  tyran- 
nical, and  overbearing  temper.  J.  M. 


EUGGLE’S  “ IGNORAMUS,”  AND  MASON’S 
“NEW  ART  OF  LYING.” 

The  third  scene  of  the  second  act  of  Ignoi'anms 
commences  with  the  following  colloquy  : ■ — • 

“ Cap.  Libelli,  belli,  belli ; lepidi,  novi  libelli ; belli, 
belli,  libelli ! 

Tri.  Heus,  libelli  belli. 

Cup.  O Trico,  mox  tibi  operam  do.  Ita  vivam,  ut  pes- 
simi  sunt  libelli. 

Tri.  Quid  ais  ? 

Cup.  Haud  ullum  queo  vendere  : mane  paululum  ob- 
secro. 

Tri.  Ocyus. 

Cup.  Libelli  belli : Anguilla  AEquivocationis,  sive  De  arte 
strenue  mentiendi  cum  privilegio,  per  referendum  in  diabolo 
patrem  Andream  Belzehuh  Johannem  Cydonium.  Quis 
emit  ? quis  ? bem.,  vide.  Quis  emit  Belzebuh?  ” — Igm^ 
ramus,  ed.  1630,  12mo,  p.  49. 

In  the  admirable  edition  of  this  book  published 
by  John  Sidney  Hawkins,  London,  8vo,  1787,  the 
learned  editor  appends  the  following  note  to  this 
passage : — 

“ The  title  of  the  book  in  the  text  is  unquestionably,  as 
are  also  some  of  the  others  here  mentioned,  supposititious. 
Rabelais,  in  like  manner,  book  ii.  chap,  vii.,  giving  a ca- 
talogue of  the  books  in  the  library  of  St.  Victor,  intro- 
duces into  it  a number  of  books  with  humorous  and 
satyrical  titles,  which  are  known  to  have  never  existed. 
It  may  be  proper,  however,  to  mention,  that  in  the  year 
1634  a little  book  appeared,  entitled  dlie  New  Art  of 
Ikying,  covered  by  Jesidtes  under  the  vaile  of  Equivocation, 
discovered  and,  disproved,  by  Henry  Mason,  Parson  of  St. 
Andrew's  Undershoft,  London,  I’hno,  1634,  the  title  of 
which  bears  so  strong  a resemblance  to  a part  of  that  in 
the  text  as  almost  to  induce  a suspicion  that  it  was  sug- 
gested by  this  passage.” — Page  77. 

Now,  this  edition  of  Parson  Mason’s  little  book 
I never  saw,  and  Lowndes  makes  no  mention  of 
its  existence.  But  what  I have  seen,  and  possess, 
is  an  edition  in  small  quarto,  London,  1624,  and 
I infer  from  this  that,  though  the  title  of  the  sup- 
posititious book  cited  by  Buggle  may  have  been 
suggested  by  it,  this  latter  could  not  be  derived 
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from  the  passage  in  Ignoramus,  the  first  edition 
of  which  did  not  appear  till  1630,  six  years  later. 
Is  there  an  edition  of  the  Neiv  Art  of  Lying, 
12mo,  1634,  or  is  Mr.  Hawkins  simply  mistaken 
as  to  the  date  ? * 

Person  is  said  to  have  written  a review  of  Igno- 
ramus. Where  is  it  to  he  found  ? See  Barker’s 
Literary  Anecdotes  (of  Person),  vol.  ii.  p.  201. 

That  the  piece  was  a great  favourite  with  .Tames 
I.  is  well  known.  Never  did  anything,”  says 
Eoger  Cole,  “hit  the  king’s  fancy  as  this  play 
did  j he  had  it  acted  over  and  over  again.”  With 
the  more  modern  scholar,  it  must,  I imagine,  he 
ever  a favourite  in  no  less  a degree,  though  doubt- 
less caviare  to  the  modern  theatre-goer  in  the 
person  of  the  present  occupant  of  King  James’s 
throne.  The  wit  and  humour  throughout  the 
piece,  and  the  happy  manner  in  which  the  common 
lawyers  of  the  time  are  ridiculed,  their  general 
ignorance  and  want  of  litergiture,  with  the  har- 
harisms  of  their  legal  Latin  and  forensic  jargon, 
all  tend  to  recommend  the  hook  to  every  one  not 
qualified  to  take  his  name  from  the  hero  of  the 
piece.  Such  a one,  it  may  he  inferred,  must  have 
been  the  writer  of  the  following  remarks,  who 
probably  had  not  read,  and  could  not  understand 
if  he  had,  the  hook  which  he  was  speaking  of : — 

“ While  Cardinal  Richelieu  was  endeavouring  in  vain 
to  extend  his  despotism  into  the  territory  of  genius,  and 
to  stifle  the  good  taste  which  had  already  produced  the 
Cid  and  an  audience  who  had  felt  and  admired  its  beau- 
ties, the  pedantic  J ames  I.  was  regaled  at  Cambridge  by 
a long  series  of  bad  jokes  in  worse  Latin  under  the  name 
of  a Comedy  in  five  long  acts,  with  two  still  longer  pro- 
logues, written  for  the  occasion  by  an  indigenous  poet,  of 
the  harmonious  name  of  Ruggles,  and  acted  by  members 
of  the  University.  No  -wonder  that  under  these  circum- 
stances, the  theatre,  forming  no  part  of  the  amusement  of 
the  upper  classes  of  society,  and  frequented  only  by  the 
idle,  the  ignorant,  and  the  profligate,  should  have  in- 
curred the  disgrace  and  abuse  to  which  its  immorality 
exposed  its  genius,  with  the  reformers  of  the  ensuing 
reign.” — Comparative  View  o f the  Social  Life  of  England 
and  France,  §"c.,  London,  8vo,  1828,  page  193. 

Who  is  the  author  of  this  hook  ? 

Mason’s  Neiv  Art  of  Lying  is  a curious  and  well- 
written  little  hook,  offering  an  ingenious  exposition 
of  Jesuitical  amphibology.  To  it  are  prefixed 

two  severall  papers  of  Latine  Verses  composed 
long  since,  in  the  yeere  1606.”  Of  these,  the 
former,  “ Ecloga,  ciii  nomen  Pseudolus  sive  Hlqui- 
vocator,”  a curious  colloquy  between  Simia  and 
Pseudolus,  is  too  long  for  transcription.  It  is  the 
production  of  Thomas  Goad,  M.A.  The  latter  is 
short,  and  too  curious,  as  it  appears  to  me,  not  to 
merit  reproduction.  It  is  as  follows : — 

Qusestio  Fhilosophica  proposita  in  Comitiis,  Oxoii. — 
An  Societati  humanoe  infestiores  sint  vafre  amphibologi 
quam  aperte  pcrjuri?  Affirmo. 

I*  We  have  before  us  the  edition  of  1G34,  18mo  : 

Tiondon,  Printed  for  John  Clark,  and  are  to  be  sold  at 
his  shop  under  S.  Peter’s  Church  in  Cornhill,  1634.”— 
Ed.] 


“Faux  erebi,  patriro  fax,  fsex  muudi,  unum at  habebis, 
Patrem  flagitii,  flagitio  pai'em. 

Herculeas  ambo  sceleri  posuere  columnas. 

Nil  ultra,  hie  calamo  pessimus,  hie  manu. 

Nomine  qui  varius,  qui  vestibus,  ore,  colore  es 
V ectus  trans  mare  tu  ? Non  ( mare  mortuum) . 

Curia  papalis  tibi  visa  est  ? Non  {sine  scortis). 

Sacris  Papa  caput  ? Non  {capxd  ceneum). 

Nam  tu  mendicans  abraso  crine  Sacerdos  ? 

Non  {ritu  antipodum)  ; Non  (ajmd  inferosy. 

Nonne  a te  binis  gravidata  est  Fulvia  natis  ? 

Non,  verum  fateor  {binnda  cum  foret). 

Ileus  laqueo  nodos,  claudas  hos  ocyus  uno, 

Et  nodo  laqueos,  in  cruce  carnifex. 

Ignare  aequivocse  fraudis  constringito  fauces, 

Garnetto  univoce  guttura  frangito. 

Pendeat  infoelix,  membris  truncetur,  aperth 
Peijuro  aequivocus  crimine  dirior. 

Pectore  diffisso  videas,  quae  mente  reservat  ; 

Evulsi  latebras  coi'dis  et  explices. 

Ancipiti  gladio  Jesuitica  texta  secentur  : 

Solvi  nam  nequeunt  ancipites  doli.” 

These  lines  are  signed  Dan.  Eeatly,  Magister 
Artium.  A side-note  identifies  Faux  in  the  first 
line  with  Guido  of  powder-plot  celebrity,  and  in- 
forms the  reader  that  the  “ Patrem  flagitii  ” in 
the  second  refers  to  Garnet,  the  Jesuit.  In  read- 
ing the  lines,  it  must  he  borne  in  mind  that  the 
words  inclosed  in  the  parentheses  express  the 
mental  reservations  of  the  Jesuits. 

William  Bates. 

Birmingham. 


BISHOP  TAYLOR’S  WORKS:  MR.  EDEN’S 
EDITION.* 

A bibliographical  list  of  Bishop  Taylor’s  works, 
with  a notice  of  the  chief  editions,  might  be  ap- 
pended with  advantage  to  the  excellent  indexes 
which  this  edition  contains.  To  exemplify  the 
need  of  it  (suppose  the  reader  wishes  to  know  the 
bibliography  of  what  many  consider  to  be  Taylor’s 
greatest  work),  on  turning  to  the  Index,  he  finds — 
Life  of  Christ,  or  Great  Exemplar,  when  pub- 
lished, i.  xxxvii. ; and  on  looking  up  the  refer- 
ence, all  the  information  given  is  Heber’s  state- 
ment that  the  Apology  for  set  forms  of  Liturgy 
was  followed  in  a few  months  by  the  Great 
Exemplar.  To  enter  fully  into  the  spirit  of  “ this 
splendid  work,”  as  Bishop  Heber  justly  terms  it, 
and  to  enjoy  it  thoroughly,  the  reader  should 
have  it  before  him ; not  in  the  imperfect  quarto 
of  1649,  or  in  any  modern  edition,  but  as  it 
appeared  in  its  enlarged  form,  adorned  with 
Faithorne’s  plates  in  the  folio  of  1653,  which  was 
frequently  reprinted.  Of  all  our  divines.  Bishop 
Taylor  is  the  least  insular  and  exclusive ',  and 
brings  us  back  most  vividly  to  medimval  as  well 
as  to  primitive  times,  and  thus  he  forms  our  chief 
connecting  link  Avith  the  great  devotional  writers 
of  Christendom.  Noav,  Faithorne’s  plates,  though 
some  of  them  be  rude  enough,  are  taken  from  the 

* Continued  from  S.  ix.  272. 
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old  masters,  and  are  in  perfect  keeping  with  tlie 
mediseval  character  of  the  book.  In  1658,  Crom- 
well imprisoned  Jeremy  Taylor  in  the  Tower  — 

“ On  account  of  the  indiscretion  of  his  bookseller  Royston, 
who  had  prefixed  to  his  Collection  of  Offices  a print  of 
Christ  in  the  attitude  of  prayer.  Such  representations 
were  then  termed  scandalous  and  tending  to  idolatry,  and 
an  Act  had  lately  passed  inflicting  on  those  guilty  of 
publishing  them  the  penalty  of  fine  and  imprisonment.” 

This  freak  of  Puritanism  seems  all  the  more 
capricious  when  we  have  before  us  the  Great 
Exemplar  of  1653 — the  first  page  of  which  is  a 
large  print  of  the  Annunciation,  subscribed  Ave 
gratia  plena,”  etc.  — ^^Hail  thou,  full  of  Grace,” 
&c. ; while  the  frontispiece  facing  it  contains,  in 
the  centre  medallion,  an  excellent  print  of  the 
Madonna  and  Child,  by  Paphael.  The  edition  of 
the  Exemplar  which  I possess  is  the  eicflith,  Lond. 
1693,  folio,  having  Cave  appended.  I bought  it 
some  twenty  years  ago,  and  have  ever  since  re- 
garded it  as  one  of  my  choicest  treasures.  I do 
not  now  remember  whether  all  the  plates  in  this 
edition  are  to  be  found  in  that  of  1653.  Several 
of  them  are  dated  1678 ; and  amongst  those  so 
dated  are  four  of  the  most  striking  pictures  in  the 
book,  viz.  the  folio  plates  of  the  Four  Evangelists 
with  the  cherubic  symbols,  two  of  which  are  at 
the  end  of  part  i.,  and  the  other  two  at  the  end 
of  part  II.  If  Taylor  placed  them  there,  he  must 
have  written  the  lines  underneath ; but  as  Mr. 
Eden  does  not  give  them,  I suppose  they  are  not 
Taylor’s.  As  a specimen,  I append  the  verse 
under  the  print  of  St.  John : — 

“ Look  how  the  quick-sight  Eagle  mounts  on  high, 
Beholds  the  Sun  with  her  all-piercing  eye : 

So  unto  Christ’s  Divinity  I soar, 

Beyond  the  strain  of  these  that  are  before.” 

Mrs.  Jameson,  in  her  Legeyids  of  the  Madonna, 
often  quotes  ^^the  good  Bishop  Taylor:”  per- 
ceiving how  the  poetry  of  his  mind,  the  tender- 
ness of  his  devotional  feelings,  and  the  whole 
bent  of  his  wide  and  deep  sympathies  accord  with 
the  mind  of  ancient  Christian  art.  She  does  not 
appear  to  have  ever  seen  the  pictorial  Exemplar, 
or  even  to  have  been  aware  of  its  existence ',  but 
she  instinctively  gathers,  from  the  unadorned 
work,  that  tlie  author  must  have  been  familiar 
with  the  old  painters,  and  with  the  thoughts 
which  inspired  their  minds  and  which  they  em- 
bodied in  their  pictures.  Thus,  referring  to  his 
Eiscourse  of  Nursing  Children,  in  imitation  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin-Mother,  Mrs.  Jameson  observes, 
that  prints  and  pictures  of  the  Virgin  thus  oc- 
cupied often  bear  significant  titles  and  inscrip- 
tions of  the  same  import : such  as  Le  premier 
devoir  d’une  mere,”  etc.  Again,  speaking  of  the 
treatment  of  the  Stabat  Mater,”  she  says : The 
idea  embodied  by  the  artist  should  be  that  which 
Bishop  Taylor  has  painted  in  words.”  I shall  not 
say  more  on  this  subject  at  present,  except  to  i 


express  my  surprise  that  in  this  art-loving  age 
there  has  been  no  attempt  made  to  produce  a new 
pictorial  edition  of  a book  so  eminently  adapted 
for  the  choicest  illustration,  which  furnishes  the 
' best  comment  on  many  treasures  of  Christian  art, 
and  which  itself  is  one  of  the  most  precious  trea- 
sures of  English  devotion.* 

Bishop  Taylor  seems  to  have  been  as  unfori;ii- 
nate  in  his  portraits  as  Archbishop  Leighton;, 
though  in  his  case  it  is  strange,  as  he  gave  every 
facility  to  the  artists,  and  had  his  portrait  fre- 
quently taken.  Taylor  was  an  eminently  hand- 
some man,  but  all  the  portraits  of  him  that  1 have 
seen  are  as  eminently  the  reverse.  Bishop  Heber 
describes  a pleasing  portrait,  copy  of  an  original 
now  lost,  from  which  copy  the  engraving  in  Mr. 
Bonney's  volume  is  taken ; but  this  I have  not 
seen.  The  portrait  prefixed  to  the  Great  Exem- 
plar represents  a plain-looking  unmeaning  face, 
rendered  still  more*  unprepossessing  by  a close 
skull-cap.  Beneath  it  are  Taylor’s  crest  and  arms, 
and  the  following  substitution  for  the  family 
motto  : Non  magna  loquimur  sed  vivimus.  Nihil 
opinionis  gratia,  omnia  conscientise  faciam.”  Of 
these  two  sentences,  the  first  is  taken  from  the- 
Octavius  of  Minucius  Felix,  cap.  38;  and  the 
second  from  Seneca,  De  Vita  Beata,  cap.  20. 
Bishop  Heber  observes,  that  Taylor’s  armorial 
bearings  are  almost  uniformly  appended  to  his- 
portraits,”  but  he  makes  no  mention  of  the  motto 
which  Taylor  adopted. 

One  of  the  most  striking  and  beautiful  produc- 
tions of  Bishop  Taylor  is  his  “Discourse  upon 
Mystical  Theology  ” (or  Meditation,  as  he  terms 
it),  inserted  in  The  Great  Exemplar ; and  I trust 
that,  in  a future  edition,  some  illustrative  notes- 
may  be  appended.  I have  hitherto  read  it  in  the 
old  folio  of  1693 ; and,  on  turning  to  the  modern 
edition,  one  cannot  help  regretting  that  all  the 
author’s  capitals  and  italics  here,  as  well  as  else- 
where, have  been  discarded.  I know  that  this  is 
in  conformity  with  modern  taste  and  fashion,  yet 
I suspect  that  many  students  of  Bishop  Taylor 
will  join  in  this  regret.  I am  not  now  advocating 
the  indiscriminate  and  arbitrary  use  of  capitals 
and  italics  which  formerly  prevailed,  but  only 
protesting  against  their  indiscriminate  rejection. 

The  text  as  it  stands  in  the  old  folio  is  far  moro 
helpful,  intelligible,  and  instructive  both  to  eye 
and  mind,  than  it  is  in  its  modern  form.  I refer 
especially  to  technical  terms,  allusions,  proverbial 
phrases,  &c. : such  as  The  Secrets  of  the  Kingdom 
{Arcana  Imperii),  and  the  ancient  division  of 
Mystical  Theology  into  the  Purgative  W ay,  the 
Illuminative  W ay,  and  the  Unitive  Way  ; and  the 
aphorism  at  the  close  of  the  Discourse  (p.  143)  — 


* The  Life  of  Christ,  with  Notes  by  R.  Philip,  and 
plates,  published  by  Virtue,  London,  1836,  4to,  is  said  to 
be  an  indifferent  edition  ; but  I have  never  seen  it. 
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Let  no  man  he  hasty  to  eat  of  the  Fruits  of  Para- 
dise before  his  thne — in  tlie  folio,  is  ex- 
pressly printed  in  italics  as  being  a quotation, 
while  in  the  modern  edition  it  is  absorbed  in  the 
text.  In  the  following  passage  the  punctuation 
has  been  strangely  altered,  probably  by  an  over- 
sight of  the  printer : — 

“ This  we  are  sure  of,  that  what  some  have  called 
Contemplation  hath  been  nothing  but  Melancholy,  and 
unnatural  lengths  and  stillness  of  Prayer  hath  been  a 
mere  Dream.” — Edit.  1693,  p.  61. 

“ . . . contemplation  hath  been  nothing  but  melan- 

choly and  unnatural  lengths ; and  stillness  of  prayer 
hath  been  a mere  dream.” — Eden’s  edit.,  vol.  ii.  p.  141. 

A few  notes  to  this  Discourse  would  not  be 
amiss.  The  reader  may  profitably  compare  it 
with  the  sixth  book  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales’  Traite 
de  V Amour  de  Dieu,  which  Bishop  Taylor  un- 
doubtedly had  before  him  when  writing  it,  and 
which  will  explain  his  allusions  to  what  St.  Te- 
resa calls  The  Prayer  of  Quiet,  or  Pure  Contem- 
plation, and  what  St.  Francis  calls  The  Prayer  of 
Silence.  The  “ saying  of  yEgidius,”  or  Friar  Giles 
(quoted  in  p.  134),  is  not  taken  from  the  Life  of 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  but  from  chap.  iv.  of  this 
Treatise  of  De  Sales’,  where  it  is  given  with  all 
its  circumstances.  That  striking  passage  from  St. 
Bernard,  quoted  in  p.  142,  has  not  been  identified 
by  the  editor : — 

“ I pray  God  grant  to  me  peace  of  spirit,  joy  in  the 
Holy  Ghost,  to  compassionate  others  in  the  midst  of  my 
mirth,  to  be  charitable  in  simplicity,  to  rejoice  with  them 
that  rejoice,  and  to  mourn  with  them  that  mourn;  and 
with  these  I shall  be  content.  Other  Exaltations  of 
Devotion  I leave  to  Apostles  and  Apostolic  men : the 
high  Hills  are  for  the  Harts,  the  strong  rocks  and  the 
recesses  of  the  earth  for  the  Conies.” 

I have  looked  for  this  more  than  once  in  the 
works  of  St.  Bernard,  but  wnthout  success. 

Bishop  Heber  has  inserted  in  his  Life  of  Taylor, 
a critical  examination  of  his  writings  j but,  though 
a poet  himself,  he  does  not  dwell  upon  the  poetry 
of  Taylor’s  thought  and  diction,  and  the  exquisite 
similes  which  form  so  characteristic  a feature  of 
our  English  Chrysostom.  And  yet  he  had  here  a 
fairer  field  for  poetic  contemplation  than  those 
which  Warton  made  his  ovm : — 

We  will  venture  to  assert  that  there  is  in  any  one  of 
the  prose  folios  of  J eremy  Taylor  more  fancy  and  original 
imager}’-,  more  brilliant  conceptions  and  glowing  expres- 
sions, more  new  figures  and  new  applications  of  old 
figures ; more,  in  short,  of  the  body  of  the  soid  of  Poetry, 
than  in  all  the  odes  and  epics  that  have  since  been  pro- 
duced in  Europe,” — Edinburgh  Review. 

“ His  very  style  — like  the  murmur  of  a deep  sea, 
bathed  in  the  sun — so  richly  coloured  by  an  imagination 
that  was  never  disunited  from  the  affections,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  sweetly  cadenced,  so  full  of  gentle  and 
varied  melodies,  reflects  his  character.”— Lecky’s  Ration- 
alism, 1865,  vol.  ii.  p.  87.* 

{To  he  continued^) 

* I am  indebted  for  these  two  quotations  to  a recent 
Catalogue  of  Mr.  Quaritch’s. 


HOW  TO  FIND  THE  DAYS  OF  THE  W^EEK  FOR 
ANY  DATE. 

It  is  obviously  often  of  great  importance  to  be 
able  to  tell  readily  on  what  day  of  the  week  any 
given  day  of  the  month  fell  in  any  given  year. 
The  following  method,  which  I have  lately  worked 
out,  seems  to  me  so  short  and  simple  that  1 think 
many  of  jmur  readers  would  be  glad  to  know 
of  it. 

If  the  day  belong  to  the  nineteenth  century, 
the  calculation  by  means  of  the  Sunday  letter  is 
very  easy,  and  any  one  who  has  a Prayer  Book  at 
hand  has  all  that  he  requires.  For,  having  found 
that  the  Sunday  letter  for  1866  is  G,  and  seeing 
the  19th  of  May  marked  F,  he  knows  that  this 
day  is  a Saturday.  I would  here,  however,  draw 
attention  to  a short  method  of  calculation  which 
amounts  to  the  same  thing  as  finding  the  Sunday 
letter,  &c.,  and  may  be  useful  to  a person  who 
finds  himself  without  a Prayer  Book  at  the  time 
he  wishes  to  ascertain  the  desired  fact.  Its  chief 
recommendation  is,  that  by  a little  practice,  it 
may  be  all  carried  in  the  memory. 

1.  Let  the  series  of  numbers  1,  4,  4,  7,  2,  5 — 
7,  3,  6,  1,  4,  6 — be  called  the  month-numbers. 
This  series  is  easily  remembered  by  the  usual 
distich,  which  I take  leave  slightly  to  alter,  and 
to  give  in  the  form  — 

“ At  Dover  dwell  George  Brown,  Esquire, 

Good  Christian  Finch,  and  David  Friar.” 

Where  the  initial  G in  George  means  7,  the 
month-number  for  the  fourth  month,  April ; and 
so  on. 

2.  Let  the  series  of  numbers  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7, 
be  called  day-numbers,  and  represent  Sunday, 
Monday,  &c. 

3.  Let  the  number  found  by  the  Sunday  letter 
rule  be  called  the  Sunday -yiumber ; the  rule  for 
any  year  in  the  nineteenth  century  being  simply 
the  following,  ikdd  to  the  given  year  its  fourth 
part,  omitting  fractions  -,  then  divide  by  7,  and 
the  remainder  is  the  Sunday -numbei'  required. 

These  preliminaries  being  understood,  the  rule 
is  short  enough,  viz. : Add  the  Sunday-number  to 
the  month-number,  and  the  result  is  either  the 
day-number  for  the  first  of  the  month,  or  exceeds 
the  day-number  by  7.  The  latter  excess  is  easily 
perceived  and  allowed  for. 

Thus  : required  the  day  of  the  week  on  which 
the  18th  of  December,  1838,  fell. 

Process : Add  to  1838  its  fourth  part  459,  and 
the  result  is  2297.  Divide  by  7,  and  the  remain- 
der, 1,  is  the  Sunday-number.  But  the  month- 
number  for  December  is  6 (answering  to  F in 
Friar).  Add  6 and  1,  and  the  result,  7,  means 
that  the  first  of  December  was  a Saturday.  The 
18th,  then,  must  have  been  a Tuesday. 

The  only  difficulty  which  can  possibly  occur  is 
when  the  year  is  a leap-year.  But  here,  we  have 
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only  to  subtract  1 from  the  result  thus  found  for 
the  months  of  January  and  February.  For  the 
rest  of  the  year,  the  rule  applies  without  al- 
teration. 

I now  come  to  the  more  interesting  and  useful 
part  of  the  question ; viz.  How  to  find  the  days 
of  the  week  for  a date  several  centuries  back. 
The  difficulties  are  two  : first,  the  change  of  style ; 
and  secondly,  the  change  introduced  by  the  fact 
that  the  year  1800  was  not  counted  as  a leap- 
year.  But  the  two  following  empirical  rules  dis- 
pose of  these  difficulties  very  shortly : — 

1.  For  years  before  1752,  add  4 to  the  year, 
and  also  such  a multiple  of  28  as  will  give  a re- 
sult lying  between  1800  and  1900.  Thus,  if  the 
year  be  1414,  add  4,  and  also  15  x 28,  or  420,  and 
the  result  is  1838.  Now  the  calendars  for  1414 

.and  1838  are  alike. 

2.  For  years  from  1753  to  1799,  add  12  and  a 
multiple  of  28.  Thus : if  the  year  be  1760,  add 
12  and  2 x28,  or  56,  and  the  result  is  1828.  Now 
The  calendars  for  1760  and  1828  are  alike. 

By  way  of  examples,  I give  two  very  interest- 
ing instances  of  the  use  of  the  above  rules : — 

In  Warton’s  History  of  English  Poetry  (vol.  ii. 
p.  312,  note  A),  the  author  says  a certain  book 
was  finished  on  the  17th  December,  1468 ; and 
he  adds:  ^‘Unluckily,  this  day  was  a Sundaj^ 
that  yearj  a manifest  proof  that  the  name  of 
Corsellis  was  forged.”  But  Ritson  quietly  re- 
marks upon  this:  ‘‘The  17th  Dec.  1468,  was  a 
Saturday.”  Which  is  right  ? 

The  whole  of  the  calculation  may  be  made 
thus : — To  1468  add  4,  and  15  x 28,  or  420,  and 
the  result  is  1892.  Add  to  1892  its  fourth  part, 
473  5 divide  by  7,  and  the  remainder  is  6.  The 
Sunday -number,  then,  is  6.  The  month-number 
for  December  is  6 also.  The  sum  of  6 and  6 is  12, 
which  exceeds  7 by  5.  The  first  of  December, 
1468,  was  therefore  a fifth  day  of  the  week,  i.  e. 
a Thursday:  so  that  the  17th  was  a Saturday, 
and  Ritson  is  right. 

Again,  by  reference  to  the  same  volume  (p.  101), 
we  see  that  Tyrwhitt’s  arguments  for  the  date  of 
Piers  Ploivman  depend  on  the  assumption  that  the 
15th  of  January,  1362,  was  a Saturday.  Is  this 
assumption  a sound  one  ? 

To  1362  add  4,  and  16  x 28,  or  448,  and  we  get 
1814 ',  add  its  fourth  part,  453,  divide  by  7,  and 
the  remainder  is  6.  Add  the  month-number,  1, 
and  we  get  7 : so  that  Jan.  1 was  a Saturday. 
So,  too,  was  the  15th,  and  Tyrwhitt  is  right. 

The  following  observations  will  also  be  found 
useful : — 

1.  It  will  be  found  that  the  calendars  for  the 
seventeenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  are  alike. 
Thus,  this  19th  of  May,  1866,  is  a Saturday : so 
was  the  19th  of  Ma3q  1666. 

2.  The  change  of  St^de  was  made  in  England 
in  1752,  when  Sept.  3 was  reckoned  as  Sept,  14. 


3.  The  change  of  Style  was  made  in  France 
and  Spain  in  1582,  when  ten  days  were  omitted. 
Thus  the  1st  of  January,  1584,  m England,  was 
the  llth  of  January  in  France.  The  year  1600 
was  reckoned  as  a leap-year  in  both  France  and 
England,  but  1700  was  a leap-year  in  England 
only.  This  is  why  Sept.  2,  1752  (England),  was 
Sept.  13  in  France : so  that  on  the  following  da}^ 
the  dates  were  made  alike  in  both  countries. 

4.  The  calendar  for  the  early  part  of  1752  (b}^ 
adding  4 and  56)  resembles  that  for  1812 — the 
2nd  of  September  being  Wednesday ; that  for  the 
latter  part  of  1752  (b^^  adding  12  and  56)  re- 
sembles that  for  1820  — the  14th  of  September 
being  Thursdajq  the  day  following. 

Walter  W.  Seeat. 


National  Portrait  Gallery:  Viscount  Dun- 
dee.— May  I protest,  however  humbly,  against 
No.  897  of  the  collection  (a  portrait  by  an  un- 
known artist)  being  considered  a fair  likeness  of 
Viscount  Dundee.;  and  express  a hope  that,  in 
the  next  exhibition,  we  maj^  see  either  Sir  P. 
Lely’s  portrait  of  him  — the  Milton  Lockhart  por- 
trait— or  that,  ill  my  opinion,  far  more  striking 
one  now  in  the  dining-room  at  Dalkeith  Palace  ? 
The  latter,  though  quite  unlike  all  other  portraits 
of  him  that  I have  seen,  appears  to  me  to  do  most 
justice  to  the  haughty  beauty  which  even  his 
enemies  allowed  he  was  possessed  of.  F.  M.  S. 

John  de  Critz  : Vandyck.  — The  following- 
entries  respecting  payments  to  John  de  Critz  and 
to  Vandyck  have  been  found  among  the  Signet 
Office  Docquetts  by  Mr.  John  .1.  Bond  of  the  Public 
Record  Office,  and  copies  of  them  have  been 
kindty  furnished  to  me  b}^  that  gentleman.  They 
will  no  doubt  interest  some  of  your  readers  : — 

“Feb.  1G38.  De  Critz.  A Wan-ant  to  the  Exclieq^  to 
pay  2158ii  13®  to  John  de  Critz  his  Ma‘=  S’jant  Painter, 
w^^out  accompt,  the  same  havein^^  ben  due  vnto  him  along 
tyme  since  in  his  Ma*®  greate  Wardroabe,  By  Warrant 
epcTt  ut  sup^. 

“Feb.  1638.  Van  Dike.  A Warrant  to  the  Excheq^  to 
pay  305^i  to  S’’  Anthonie  Van  Dike,  Knight,  wt>’out  ac- 
compt for  certeyne  Pictures  by  him  prided  and  deliv’’ed 
for  his  Mate  use.  By  Warrant  from  Sec.  Windebank, 
and  by  him  ped.” 

There  is  little  known  of  the  works  of  John  de 
Critz.  Walpole  seems  to  have  seen  only  some 
clever  pen-and-ink  sketches  by  his  hand,  but  men- 
tions his  having  painted  the  portrait  of  Sergeant 
Maynard,  and  also  ceiling  decorations.  He  no- 
tices payments  to  him  for  repairing  pictures  of 
Palma  and  the  Ctesars  of  Titian  in  1632 ; also  for 
“ gilding  with  good  gold  the  body  and  carriages 
of  two  coaches,  and  the  carriage  of  one  chariot 
and  other  necessaries,  179/.  3^.  4f/,,  anno  1634.” 

De  Critz  repaired  “ the  whole  body  of  his  Ma- 
jesty’s privy  barge,”  and  did  other  work  not 
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ordinarily  within  the  province  of  the  sergeant- 
painter.  (See  Walpole’s  Anecdotes  of  Tainting^ 
Wornunij  vol.  i.  366.)  The  payment  mentioned  in 
the  above  warrant  might  seem  from  its  amount  to 
refer  to  art-works  of  more  importance. 

R.  H.  SoDEJ?’  Smith. 

•^Hohi  Soit  qui  Mal  y Pense,” — In  a review 
of  Sir  Bernard  Burke’s  Peerage  lately  published 
{Athencexmi,  1866,  p.  232),  an  allusion  is  made  to 
a very  laudable  practice  which  has  gained  in  all 
our  Peerages  and  the  Landed  Gentry.  I do  not 
know  whether  Sir  Bernard  Burke’s  was  the 
first  to  introduce  this  very  commendable  piece 
of  courtesy,  but  believe  he  w^as,  spite  of  the 
remarks  of  the  curious,  the  envious,  and  the 
malignant;  remarks  such  as  ^^To  what  good 
end  ” ? It  cannot  be  for  any  good  purpose,” 

Why  should  a veoman  be  more  ashamed  of  her 
age  than  a man  ” ? and  such  like.  Now,  besides 
the  delicacy  which  every  man  observes  towards 
the  sex,  allowance  should  be  made  for  a weakness, 
if  so  it  can  be  called,  always  allowed  to  exist.  A 
man  keeps  any  one’s  secret  except  his  own;  a 
woman  keeps  no  one’s  secret  but  her  own.  And 
what  is  more  sacred  to  a woman  than  her  age, 
and  to  have  that  violated  and  published  to  the 
vulgar — oh,  how  horrible  ! Talking  on  this  sub- 
ject reminds  me  of  something  apropos  of  age  that 
happened  some  time  ago  to  two  acquaintances  of 

mine.  A maiden  lady.  Miss  V , remarkable 

for  her  youthful  appearance  and  elegant  style  of 
dressing,  about  sixty-five  years  of  age,  resided 
with  her  niece,  a widow  of  some  fortj’-  or  forty- 
five  years  of  age.  One  day  being  at  a select  party 
together,  one  elderly  lady,  more  unmannerly  than 

discreet,  asked  ‘^Pray  Miss  V how  old  are 

you  ” ? “ About  the  age  of  Theresa,”  was  the 

nonchalant  reply,  at  the  same  time  looking  across 
the  table  at  her  niece,  who  sat  opposite.  Theresa, 
who  heard  the  answer,  bursting  with  rage,  could 
only  give  vent  to  it  on  returning  to  the  carriage, 
when  the  first  outbreak  was,  “ So  like  your  daring 
impudence  indeed.”  A storm  ensued,  which  lasted 
all  the  way  home,  and  Theresa  would  neither 
speak  nor  dine  with  her  aunt  for  more  than  a 
month ; and,  I veril}'-  believe,  never  thoroughly 
forgave  her.  So  much  for  this  tender  point  in 
woman’s  history.  A.  C.  M. 

Colonial  Progress.  — The  Blue-Book  of  the 
Statistics  of  the  Colony  of  Victoria  for  the  year 
1864  has  just  been  issued  from  the  government 
printing-ofiice.  It  forms  a volume  of  396  pages 
of  the  customary  official  size  and  solidit}’"  of  type. 
One  or  two  facts  culled  from  it  will  show  the 
almost  unprecedented  progress  of  the  colony. 
Thus,  in  1836  the  total  population  was  186  males, 
and  38  females,  or  224  souls  in  all ; with  1 birth 
and  3 deaths,  and  marriages  nil.  In  1864  the 
population  was  348,279  males  and  257,222  females. 


or  605,501  souls  in  all ; with  25,680  births,  8887 
deaths,  and  4554  marriages.  The  yearly  revenue 
is,  in  round  numbers,  3,000,000/.,  and  the  annual 
expenditure  is  about  the  same  amount.  The  im- 
ports for  1864  amounted  in  value  to  14,974,815/.,. 
and  the  exports  to  13,898,384.  D,  Blair. 

Melbourne. 

Poetic  Hyperboles. — 

“ None  but  thj^self  can  be  thy  parallel.” 
Theobald’s  Double  Falsehood,  attributed  by  him  to 
Shakspeare,  but  thought  to  be  Shirley’s. 

I have  nothing  to  say.  Sir,  about  the  author- 
ship of  the  play,  nor  of  the  value  of  the  line  ; yet 
I think  many  such  false  attempts  to  do  an  impos- 
sibility in  obscure  language,  which  only  simplicity 
can  do,  if  done  at  all.  I cannot  help  thinking  that 
even  Milton’s  great  name  alone  could  have  car- 
ried down  the  stream  such  a figure  as  — 

“ A lower  deep  beneath  the  lowest:’ 

But  my  note  is  merely  to  call  attention  to  a pas- 
sage in  one  of  our  greatest  poets,  where  this 
thought  was  laboured,  and  the  metal  even  turned 
over  on  the  anvil  at  a second  heat. 

The  quotation  is  from  Spenser’s  translation  of 
the  Ridns  of  Borne,  from  Bellay.  How  far  the 
original  is  indebted  to  the  translator  for  extending 
the  figure,  I do  not  know,  as  it  is  long  since  I have 
seen  the  French  poet,  and  am  not  versed  in  his 
antiquated  language  : — 

“ This  citie  more  than  that  great  Phrygian  mother 
Renown’d  for  fruite  of  famous  progenie, 

Whose  greatnesse  by  the  greatnesse  of  none  other 
But  hy  her  selfe,  her  equal  viatch  could  see  : 

Rome  only  might  to  Rome  compared  hee, 

And  only  Rome  could  make  great  Rome  to  tremble,” 

The  7th  Stanza  in  Sonnett. 

J.  A.  G. 

WAS  THE  REV.  JAMES  HERYEY  EVER  IN 
LOVE  ? 

Rather  late  to  ask  such  a question,  the  reader 
may  perhaps  sa3q  seeing  the  pious  and  ingenious 
author  of  the  once  popular  Meditations  among  the 
Tombs  has  been  more  than  a century  in  his  grave. 
Nor  should  I have  mooted  the  subject  at  all,  if 
lapse  of  time  had  not  removed  what  follows  from 
the  sphere  of  living  sympath}^  into  the  domain  of 
biographical  incident.  Accident  has  placed  be- 
fore me  an  old  letter,  the  livel}^  and  intelligent 
writer  of  which,  after  describing  the  portraits  of 
two  elderly  ladies,  one  — 

“A  sedate  and  venerable  matron,  formerly  lovel}',  Jane 
H. ; the  other,  her  sister  Alice,  somewhat  younger,  and 
with  a countenance  eminently  indicativ’e  of — 

‘ A mind  at  peace  with  all  below ; 

A heart  whose  love  was  innocent,’  ” 

adds  — 

“ But  even  innocent  love  does  not  always,  or  often,  run 
smooth.  These  sisters  had  a brother,  beloved — as  an  only 
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brother  generally  is ; and  he  was  worthy  of  their  love. 
This  youth  became  acquainted  at  college  with  the  (future) 
author  of  the  Meditations,  and  a friendship,  fervent  as 
that  of  Damon  and  Pythias,  sprang  up  between  them. 
In  one  of  the  ‘ long  vacations  ’ at  Oxford,  Hervey  was 
invited  by  his  friend  to  visit  him  in  W estmoreland ; the 
latter  saying  jokingly  to  his  sisters,  ‘ You  must  guard 
your  hearts,  girls ! for  I know  not  the  equal  of  my  friend 
Hervey  ; he  is  all  that  is  excellent,  eloquent,  and  charm- 
ing adding,  most  seriously,  ‘ to  own  the  truth,  there  is 
not  the  man  in  the  world  I should  like  so  well  for  a 
brother-in-law.  I thinlc  he  would  just  suit  sister  Alice.’” 

With  or  without  such  prelude,  how  often  have 
love  and  matrimony  resulted  between  fellow-col- 
legians and  their  sisters  from  such  visits  ! 

“ Alas,  for  poor  Alice ! She  thought  as  her  brother  did, 
when  she  saw  their  visitor — and  it  proved  no  joke  to  her. 
A deep  and  lasting  attachment  sank  silently  into  her 
heart.  ‘ She  never  told  her  love  ’ ; and  whether  it  was 
responded  to,  tradition  does  not  say — probably  enough 
to  keep  hope  alive ; for  he  never  married  ; nor  she,  in  his 
lifetime.  Why  should  she  marry  and  leave  her  beloved 
brother  ? To  keep  his  house — to  read  with  him  the  beau- 
tiful and  congenial  effusions  of  his  and  her  dear  friend 
(no  doubt  duly  presented  by  the  author) — was  not  this 
happiness  enough  for  her?  And  doubtless  she  judged  right, 
since  happiness  with  him  was  not  to  be  her  destiny.  She 
had,  at  least,  the  satisfaction  of  thinking  that  she  might 
cherish  her  blameless  passion  unreproved,  as  the  destiny 
she  missed  was  not  shared  with  any  other.  If  her  lot 
had  been  more  favourable,  she  must  soon  have  become  a 
widow  ; for  heaven  claimed  its  own  in  her  beloved  Her- 
vey, and  her  brother  was  not  long  in  following  him. 
Her  sisters  were  married  and  far  awa}^ ; and  she  was  left 
stranded  and  alone  on  the  desert  shore  of  life.  How 
touching,  how  sad,”  says  the  letter-writer,  “is  such  a 
situation ; how  many,  many  women  are  destined  to  en- 
dure it ! But  peace,  if  not  happiness,  was  still  in  store 
for  her.  A clerical  lover,  who  saw  not  in  her  face  the 
ravages  of  time  and  sorrow,  but  only  the  sweet  and  placid 
traits  of  a pious  resignation,  wooed  her  at  last  from  her 
solitude  of  soul,  and,  all  other  ties  thus  shattered  and 
broken,  prevailed  on  her  to  unite  her  fate  with  his.” 

Meeting  casually  with  this  touching  epistle  in 
a sweet  female  life,  and  coming  into  such  tender 
contact  with  the  character  of  one  of  the  most 
pious  and  popular  authors  of  the  last  century,  I 
^^made  a note  of  it.”  The  writer  of  the  letter 
quoted  assumes  that  Hervey  was  neither  un- 
conscious nor  negligent  of  the  passion  which  he 
had  inspired  •,  but  I think  that  may  be  doubted. 
At  all  events,  I am  not  aware  that  the  life,  the 
letters,  or  any  other  writings  of  the  amiable  rector 
of  Weston,  contain  any  allusion  to  love  matters, 
directly  or  indirectly.  J.  H. 


Claeei^don  State  Papees. — Does  any  cata- 
logue exist,  in  print  or  manuscript,  of  the  Claren- 
don State  Papers  in  the  Bodleian  Library  ? I am 
aware  one  is  in  process  of  formation,  but  I want 
to  know  if  there  is  anything  of  the  kind  that  can 
be  seen  now.  Coenijb. 

SiE  Theobald  [Toby]  Btjtlee. — Can  any  of 
your  correspondents,  interested  in  genealogical  in- 


quiries, commimicate  an}*  exact  information  as  to 
the  parentage  of  the  eminent  Boman  Catholic 
barrister.  Sir  Toby  Butler,  who  was  the  Solicitor- 
General  of  James  II.,  and  whose  name  appears 
subscribed  to  the  treaty  of  Limerick  ? Sir  Ber- 
nard Burke,  in  his  Landed  Gentry  (1862,  p.  191), 
states  him  to  be  son  of  James  Butler,  of  Shana- 
gollen,  in  the  county  of  Clare.  But  this  appears 
to  rest  on  no  more  secure  foundation  than  the 
statement  of  the  late  Sir  William  Betham,  that 
he  was  son  of  Theobald  Butler,  of  Knocklofty, 
who  was  son  of  James,  the  fifth  son  of  Theobald, 
first  Lord  Cahier.  The  inscription  on  the  monu- 
ment of  Sir  Toby  Butler  in  St.  James’s  church- 
yard in  Dublin  records  the  date  of  his  death,  and 
the  erection  of  the  monument  by  his  eldest  son 
James.  The  shield  above  this  inscription  exhibits 
the  armorial  of  the  Boche  family  in  pale,  with 
the  coat  of  arms  of  the  Butlers;  corroborating 
the  fact  that  he  intermarried  with  a lady  of  the 
Fermoy  family.  There  is  little  more  beyond  the 
statement  of  his  great  eminence  as  a lawyer. 

Some  recent  notices  of  the  Butler  family  in  your 
pages  refer  to  others  scarcely  so  distinguished,  and 
seem  to  have  regard  chiefly  to  the  counties  of 
Kilkenny  and  Tipperary,  where  the  Ormond 
branch  were  chiefly  located.  Sir  Bernard  Burke 
also  states  Sir  Theobald  Butler  to  have  been  born 
in  1642,  but  the  inscription  on  his  tomb  would 
lead  us  to  believe  he  was  not  born  till  1650. 
This  inscription  is  given  with  tolerable  accuracy 
in  the  late  Bichard  Lalor  Sheil’s  Sketches  of  the 
Irish  Bar,  afterwards  published  in  a collected 
form;  but  as  his  object  was  not  genealogical  ac- 
curacy, it  gives  no  aid  in  the  present  inquiry. 
This  memoir  is,  after  all,  little  beyond  rhetorical 
declamation  as  to  Sir  Toby  Butler’s  advocacy  of 
Catholic  claims  at  a particular  period  when  the 
penal  laws  were  peculiarly  stringent  and  oppres- 
sive, and  exhibit  the  fact  of  Sir  Theobald  Butler’s 
having  lived  at  the  period  when  the  country  was 
suffering  much  from  the  change  of  dynasty. 

The  immediate  object  of  the  present  query  is  to 
ascertain  if  there  exists  direct  evidence,  or  any 
clue  to  it,  of  the  ancestry  of  this  eminent  man, 
who  is  known  to  be  E gente  Butlera,  Hibernus 
jurisconsultus  legum  patriae.”  OiMKpov. 

De  Lizaedi. — Is  this  family  one  of  those  ranked 
as  noble  in  Italy  or  elsewhere  on  the  continent  ? 

F.  M.  S. 

Gamijstg  in  Geeece. — Was  gaming  ever  pro- 
hibited or  restricted  by  legal  enactment  in  Ancient 
Greece.^  And  in  what  authors  is  the  subject 
treated  ? Sciscitatoe. 

Gaeeick’s  Mode  oe  Beading  the  Lithegt.” 
Will  any  correspondent  inform  me  by  whom  the 
book  so  entitled  was  compiled?  Is  there  any 
proof  that  the  matter  in  it  really  proceeded  from 
Garrick?  The  directions  are  given  throughout 
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in  the  third  person — Mr.  Garrick  recommended/’ 

Mr.  Garrick  advised/’  &c.  It  is^  I would  say, 
of  little  value,  for  the  instructions  in  it  tell  only 
how  to  simulate  devotion  in  a theatrical  way,  like 
Dr.  Dodd  j and  hy  Dr.  Dodd  the  hook  might  very 
well  have  keen  written.  It  was  republished  in 
1840,  with  notes  and  a preliminary  discourse,  by 

Richard  Cull,  Tutor  in  Elocution.”  0.  E.  A. 

Geeat  Events  eeom  Little  Causes. — Dean 
Swift,  in  his  Inquiry  into  the  Behaviour  of  the 
Queen's  last  Ministry  (1715),  saj^s : — 

“ I have  seen  an  old  bedmaker,  by  oflSciously  going  to 
one  door,  when  gratitude  as  well  as  common  sense  should 
have  sent  her  to  another,  become  the  instrument  of  putting 
the  nation  to  the  expense  of  some  thousand  lives  and  several 
millions  of  money.  I have  known  as  great  an  event  from 
the  stupidity  of  a beggai'ly  Dutchman,  who  lingered  on 
purpose  half  an  hour  at  a visit,  when  he  had  promised  to 
be  somewhere  else.” 

One  of  Swift’s  editors  says  that  the  bedmaker 
was  Mrs.  Foisson,  necessary-woman  to  the 
' Queen,  preferred  to  that  employment  by  Lady 
Masham,”  and  that  the  Dutchman  was  Carew 
[Carey],  Lord  Hunsdon,  born  and  bred  in  Holland.” 

What  are  the  circumstances  to  which  Swift 
refers  ? Uneda. 

Philadelphia. 

Handley  Family.  — Can  any  one  give  me  any 
information  respecting  a family  of  Handley  settled 
on  the  borders  of  Nottinghamshire  or  Derbyshire, 
one  of  whom  (a  fifth  son)  went  to  Ireland  towards 
the  close  of  the  last  century  ? I am  aware  that 
there  is  an  existing  family  of  the  name,  to  which 
the  late  well-known  member  for  Boston  belonged, 
but  I am  without  any  knowledge  of  a connection 
between  the  two.  J.  H. 

Haees  and  Eastee  Eggs. — Can  any  correspon- 
dent, familiar  with  German  popular  antiquities, 
throw  any  light  on  the  origin  or  meaning  of  the 
custom  of  putting  the  figure  of  a hare  among 
Easter  eggs  when  given  as  a present — either  a 
hare  in  the  basket  of  eggs,  or  a small  figure  of  a 
hare  in  one  of  the  fancy  eggs  ? E.  S. 

Jewels  on  the  Aems. — Amongst  the  female 
portraits  now  exhibiting  at  South  Kensington  of 
the  age  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  I observed  some  of 
the  ladies  with  a jewel  fastened  to  the  sleeve  of 
the  right  arm.  This  unusual  position  of  jewellery 
seems  to  have  been  in  vogue  at  that  period,  for  at 
Stanford  Court,  in  Worcestershire,  on  the  Salwey 
portraits  on  the  wall  panels  of  the  gallery,  painted 
either  late  in  Elizabeth’s  or  early  in  James  the 
First’s  reign,  nearly  all  the  ladies  are  represented 
with  a profusion  of  glittering  ornaments  in  this 
fashion.  I did  not  observe  it  extended  in  the 
Kensington  Exhibition  later  than  Elizabeth. 

Ladies’  dress  of  that  day  was  of  an  extravagant 
character,  but  an  ornament  of  the  arm,  otherwise 
than  a bracelet,  is  very  peculiar.  Are  there  any 


records  of  this  fashion  before  or  after  the  queen’s 
reign  ? Thomas  E.  Winnington. 

Johnson. — Edward  Johnson,  son  and  heir  of 
Robert  Johnson,  Gent,  (query  of  the  Tower  of 
London  ?)  was  admitted  into  the  Inner  Temple 
Jan.  19,  7 James  I.  a.d.  1609.  He  was  a Bencher 
in  1644,  when  his  son  and  heir,  Robert  Johnson, 
was  admitted  into  the  Inner  Temple.  Some  of 
jnur  correspondents  can  perhaps  let  me  know 
whether  his  family  was  from  Buckinghamshire, 
the  date  of  his  death,  and  the  names  of  his  wife 
and  mother.  H.  Loeths  Tottenham. 

Jean  Etienne  Liotaed,  a Genevese  artist  (born 
1702,  died  1779),  worked  in  enamel,  crayons,  and 
miniature.  He  travelled  to  Constantinople,  and 
there  fell  in  with  Sir  Everard  Eawkener,  who 
brought  him  to  England,  where  he  was  much 
employed  for  portraits.  In  the  Dresden  Gallery 
there  are  four  of  his  works  in  pastel,  one  being 
the  celebrated  ^Wienna  Chocolate-Girl.”  I am 
desirous  of  knowing  whether  he  painted  life-sized 
portraits  in  oil,  while  in  England  and,  if  so, 
where  any  of  them  are  now  to  be  found  ? J. 

A Lost  Nobleman. — I was  once  told  the  story 
of  a nobleman  who  was  going  out  for  a drive  with 
his  family:  the  carriage  was  at  the  door  of  his 
mansion,  and  he  was  about  to  step  into  it,  when 
he  recollected  that  he  had  left  something  behind ; 
he  returned  into  the  house,  and  from  that  moment 
to  the  present  nothing  has  ever  been  seen  or  heard 
of  him.  Is  there  any  foimdation  in  fact  for  this 
account  ? If  so,  who  was  the  nobleman  or  person 
of  whom  the  incident  is  related,  and  when  did  it 
occur  ? J.  W.  W. 

Maculloch  of  Cambhslang. — In  repty  to  a 
former  query  of  mine,  a correspondent  (3*''^  S.  i. 
397)  was  kind  enough  to  refer  me  to  some  vols. 
of  MSS.  now  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  Free 
Church  College,  Edinburgh,  as  containing  the 
correspondence  of  this  celebrated  original  revi- 
valist. But  I found  on  inspection  that  these 
volumes  could  not  be  the  ones  I was  in  search  of, 
and  which  I had  seen  quoted  in  some  book  which 
I now  forget.  I am  still  most  anxious  to  find 
the  volumes  containing  the  original  letters  of 
Maculloch’s  correspondents.  In  what  library  or 
collection  are  they  now  preserved  ? F.  M.  S. 

Noefolk’ Wiles. — In  Ram  Alley,  or  Merry 
Tricks,  by  Lodowick  Barrey,  1611,  Act  IV.  (apud 
Dodsley,  Old  Plays,  2nd  ed.  1780,  vol.  v.  p.  493), 
Justice  Tutchin  says  to  Throate  the  Lawyer,  — 

“ You,  Sir  Ambo-dexter, 

A Sumner’s  son,  and  learn’d  in  Norfolk  Wiles, 

Some  common  bail,  or  Counter  lawyei', 

Marry  my  niece  ! your  half  sleeves  shall  not  carry  her.” 

Whence  the  expression,  and  where  else  used  ? 
Most  of  the  old  playwrights  make  Norfolk  people 
flats.”  “ Ache. 
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Photogeaphic  Mikacle.  — It  is  miicli  to  Ibe 
desired  that  the  question  involved  in  the  para- 
graph which  I inclose^  should  he  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed in  the  columns  of  & Q.”  Like  state- 
ments appear  constantly  in  the  newspapers.  If 
the  thing  be  altogether  a fallacy,  let  it  be  ex- 
ploded. If  it  be  a truth,  let  us  have  it  investi- 
gated and  explained. 

“ A curious  story  as  to  the  permanence  of  impressions 
on  the  retina  has  just  come  from  America.  The  3Iemphis 
Bulletin  saj^s  the  body  of  a man  was  found  in  Mephis  in 
such  a condition  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  he  had  been 
murdered.  The  police,  finding  no  clue,  decided  on  trying- 
photography  ; and  accordingly,  on  the  day  of  the  murder, 
with  the  aid  of  a microscope,  images  left  on  the  retina  of 
the  eye  of  the  dead  man  were  transferred  to  paper,  and 
curious  facts  developed.  A pistol,  the  hand,  and  part  of 
the  face  of  the  man  who  committed  the  crime  are  per- 
fectly delineated.” 

Achende. 

Positions  in  Sleeping. — The  Hindoos  believe 
that  to  sleep  with  the  head  to  the  north  will 
cause  one’s  days  to  be  shortened,  to  the  south  will 
bring  longevity,  to  the  east  riches,  and  to  the 
west  change  of  scene.  Some  superstitious  people 
in  England  object  to  their  bedsteads  being  placed 
parallel  to  the  planks  of  the  floor,  considering  it 
unlucky  to  sleep  across  the  boards.  A servant 
girl  from  a village  near  Didcot,  in  Berks,  tells  me 
that  the  old  people  in  her  part  of  the  country 
dread  lying  on  a bed  in  which  pigeons’  or  doves’ 
feathers  have  become  mixed  with  the  others,  be- 
lieving that  great  agony  will  attend  their  last 
moments  if  they  are  on  it  at  that  time.  Is  it 
known  in  what  this  superstition  originates  ? 

H.  C. 

Positive  Philosophy.” — Can  any  of  your 
readers  tell  me  where  to  find  a short  and  clear 
account  of  the  Positive  Philosophy,  without  having 
to  read  through  Comte’s  formidable  volumes  ? 

E.  G.  W. 

A Bag  upon  eveey  Bush.  — This  saying,  or 
proverb,  if  it  can  be  called  one,  is  usually  applied 
to  young  men  who  are  in  the  habit  of  showing 
marked  attention  ” to  more  than  one  lady  at  a 
time.  Oh,  he  has  a rag  on  every  bush.”  I do 
not  remember  having  heard  it  anywhere  but  in 
Ireland,  and  there  it  is  commonly  expressed.  Can 
the  phrase  have  had  its  origin  in  the  West  and 
South,  where  it  is  the  custom  of  devotees  to  tear 
off  a piece  of  their  ragged  clothes,  and  hang  it  on 
a branch  of  a holly-tree  or  bush,  which  usually 
grows  by  the  side  of  a holy  well  •?  A devotee 
going  from  one  holy  well  and  its  particular  saint 
to  another,  would  have  but  a fickle  love  for  his 
own  patron  saint,  and  his  rag  would  be  found  on 
many  a bush  or  tree.  This  is  no  draw  on  the 
imagination,  for  I have  often  seen  such  trees 
covered  over  with  all  sorts  of  rags. 

Geokge  Lloyd. 

Darlington. 


Stella  and  Vanessa.  — Are  there  any  like- 
nesses of  Miss  Johnson  * and  Miss  Van  Homrigh 
in  existence,  either  paintings  or  engravings  ? 

Bae-Point. 

Ancient  Statue  at  Butheeglen.  — In  the 
Glasgow  Mercury  of  July  8,  1793,  the  following- 
paragraph  appeared : — 

“ On  Monda}’-,  the  oOth  of  June,  the  workmen  began  to 
pull  down  the  kirk  of  Dutherglen.  The  remains,  now 
growing  old,  and  being  no  longer  a fit  place  for  worship, 
are  to  be  replaced  by  a new  edifice.  On  Wednesday,  the 
2nd  of  July,  was  discovered  in  the  area  of  the  church,  a 
statue.  It  was  buried  under  ground  to  the  depth  of  four 
feet,  and  rested  against  a cylindrical  font  that  was  by, 
upon  one  side.  Around  both  were  sevei'al  human  skulls 
and  bones.  This  beautiful  relic  is  of  stone,  and  about 
twenty-seven  feet  (?)  in  height.  The  mitre,  the  pastoral 
staff,  the  fringed  pendants,  and  the  rest  of  the  pontifical 
dress,  are  highly  ornamented  with  a variety  of  colours 
and  gilding,  in  the  best  preservation.  Xear  them  were 
found  some  fragments  of  an  urn,  that  measured  five  feet  (?) 
in  diameter.  It  was  very  thick,  and  regularly  fluted  on 
the  outside.” 

Can  any  of  your  correspondents  state  what  be- 
came of  this  ‘^statue”?  Is  it  still  extant? 
Where  ? What  prelate  is  it  ? X.  Y.  Z. 

^^Teisa  ” : Anne  Wilson. — As  & Q.”  has 

correspondents  at  Darlington  and  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  I venture  to  ask  them  for  any  information 
concerning  Anne  Wilson,  who,  in  1778,  printed, 
in  the  latter  town,  a poem  entitled  Teisa^  de- 
scriptive of  the  river  Tees.  H. 

De.  Van  Mildeet,  Bishop  oe  Duehai^:. — 
This  distinguished  prelate  was  (in  the  early  part 
of  his  life)  one  of  the  authors  of  Poems  hy  a 
Literary  Society,  comprehending  Original  Pieces 
in  the  several  walks  of  Poetry,  1784.  London. 
See  Nichols’s  Literary  Anecdotes,  viii.  146,  7,  8. 
One  of  the  bishop’s  coadjutors  was  Mr.  T.  Perc^^, 
afterwards  Bector  of  Thurrock  Grays,  Essex,  a 
nephew  of  Bishop  Percy.  If  anj^  reader  has  a 
copy  of  these  poems,  could  he  give  me  the  titles 
of  those  written  by  Bishop  Van  Mildert?  ’ Is 
there  any  mention  of  the  bishop’s  poetry  in  his 
life  prefixed  to  his  Theological  JForks,  6 vols. 
1836  ? B.  IngLi^. 


The  Nunneey  oe  Kilbuen. — Can  ^^N.  & Q.” 
inform  me  in  what  part  of  Kilburn  stood  the  nun- 
nery alluded  to  in  the  following  extract  from  Dug- 
dale’s  Monasticon  ? — 

“Kilburn  Nunnery  in  Middlesex,  a Cell  to  Westminster 
Abbey.  In  the  reign  of  King  Henry  I.,  Herbert,  Abbat 
of  Westminster,  Osbert  the  Prior,  and  all  the  Monastery, 

[ * In  Evans’s  Catalogue  of  Engraved  Portraits,  vol.  i. 
art.  5887,  we  find  “Mrs.  Esther  Johnson,  the  ‘ Stella  of 
Swift,’  nat.  Pdchmond,  Surrey',  1G81 ; ob.  1728  ; buried  in 
St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral.  From  the  miniature  by  the  Rev. 
John  Parnell,  engraved  by  Cooke,  8vo.” — Ed.] 
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witli  tlie  consent  of  Gilbert,  Bishop  of  London,  gave  to 
the  three  holy  maids,  Emma,  Gumild,  and  Christina,  the 
Hermitage  of  Cuneburn,  which  had  been  built  by  God- 
Y/in,”  &c. 

The  remembrance  of  this  religious  house  is  per- 
petuated in  such  names  as  Abbat’s  Koad,  Abbey 
Gardens,  Priory  Road^  &:c.,  which  either  conduct 
to  or  are  in  the  vicinity  of  the  meadows,  in  one 
of  which  the  nunnery  probably  stood.  The  brook 
of  Cuneburn,  or  Kilburn,  is  now  nothing  more 
than  a sewer  of  dirty  running  water,  which,  taking 
its  rise  near  the  village  of  West  End,  Hampstead, 
passes  under  the  Edge  ware  Road,  and  falls,  I be- 
lieve, wuth  all  its  impurities,  into  the  Serpentine 
in  Kensington  Gardens.  H.  C. 

[It  was  in  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth  century  that  a 
pious  recluse  named  Godwyii  built  himself  a hermitage, 
surrounded  with  a sheltering  wood,  vocal  with  the  melody 
of  birds,  and  closely  adjoining  the  murmuring  rivulet  of 
Keele-Bourne,  or  the  cold  brook  : — 

“ A little  lowly  hermitage  it  was, 

Down  in  a dale,  hai'd  by  a forest’s  side. 

Ear  from  resort  of  people  that  did  pass. 

In  travel  to  and  fro. 

Thereby  a crystal  stream  did  gently  play. 

Which,  from  a sacred  fountain,  welled  forth  alway.” 

So  sang  Edmund  Spenser,  the  Prince  of  Poets.  God- 
wyn,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  granted 
his  hermitage  of  Cuneburn  a,  with  the  adjoining  lands,  to 
the  conventual  church  of  St.  Peter,  Westminster,  “ as  an 
alms  for  the  redemption  of  the  souls  of  the  whole  convent 
of  brethren.”  It  appears  from  the  Charter  of  Foundation 
that  the  Abbot  Herbert,  together  with  the  Prior  Osbert 
de  Clare,  and  the  whole  convent  of  Westminster  (Gilbert 
Universalis,  Bishop  of  London,  consenting),  gave  this 
hermitage  and  lands  to  three  virgins,  by  name  Emma, 
Gunilda,  and  Cristina,  and  to  all  who  should  thereafter 
take  up  their  abode  in  that  place  for  the  purpose  of 
leading  a holy  life.  After  the  dissolution  of  the  priory, 
the  lands  of  this  house,  being  in  the  hands  of  King 
Henry  VIII.,  that  “Defender  of  the  Faith,”  he,  in  the 
year  1537,  entered  into  an  exchange  Y'ith  the  prior  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem,  by  vdiich  “ the  site,  circuit,  and  pre- 
cinct of  the  dissolved  priory  of  Kilburn,  with  the  de- 
mesne lands  of  the  same,  and  certain  other  lands  in  Kil- 
burn, Hampsted,  and  Kilburn  Wood,”  were  conveyed 
to  the  latter  in  return  for  the  manor  of  Paris  Garden,  in 
Southvfark,  where,  twelve  years  before,  had  been  erected 
a circus  for  bull  and  bear-baitings ! Another  small  ad- 
ditament  for  the  next  edition  of  that  black  chronicle  of 
desecration,  Sir  Henry  Spelman’s  History  and  Fate  of 
Sacrilege. 

Kilburn  Priory  stood  in  the  space  between  Priory 
Poad  and  St.  George’s  Load,  Kilburn,  and  nearl}^  be- 
hind Xo.  26  of  the  houses  in  the  former  locality.  Our  in- 
formant, now  residing  at  Kilburn,  was  acquainted  with 
an  elderly  lady,  who  died  about  twenty  years  ago,  at  the 
age  of  eighty,  who  pointed  out  to  him  the  place  where 
the  rains  of  the  priory  stood,  and  where  she,  as  a girl. 


had  played  at  hide-and-seek.  He  can  also  remember  the 
field  in  question  being  denominated  the  Abbey  Field,  and 
the  old  path  vLich  in  former  times  had  led  up  to  the 
priory,  the  gravel  of  which  was  constantly  turned  up  by 
the  plough.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  there  had  been  a 
burial  ground,  and  many  skulls  and  other  human  remains 
were  some  years  ago  disinterred  from  this  place  during 
the  construction  of  the  London  and  Xorth-W^estern  Rail- 
way. The  famous  Kilburn  Wells  adjoined  the  same 
spot,  and  Avas  a favourite  place  of  resort  to  the  Londoners 
till  about  thirty  years  ago,  Avhen  the  grounds  were  sold 
and  built  upon.  They  a'  e now  the  property  of  the  Rail- 
Avay  Company.  The  Old  Bell  Inn,  Kilburn,  on  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  Edgeware  Road,  just  before  reach- 
ing the  Railway  Bridge  at  Kilburn  Station,  Avas  the 
house  to  Avhich  in  old  times  A'isitors  used  to  resort  for  the 
purpose  of  drinking  the  mineral  Abaters  in  the  vicinity. 
It  had  large  gardens  adjoining,  part  of  the  site  of  Avhich 
is  still  attached  to  the  house,  and  another  part,  vdth  the 
mineral  spring  itself,  has  become  the  property  of  the 
railAvay  company  already  mentioned.  The  b.all-roora,  or 
dancing-hall,  as  represented  in  old  engi-aAungs  of  the 
place,  Avas  in  existence  in  the  memory  of  persons  still 
IKing. 

Kilburn  Wells  Avas  in  its  day  a favourite  place  of  re- 
creation and  amusement,  and  enjoyed  as  large  a share  of 
popularit3^  as  Creinorne  or  Highbury  Barn  of  the  present 
time.  The  Avater  appears  to  have  been  of  a saline  or 
alkaline  nature,  and  is  said  to  have  been  specially  prized 
by  those  Avho,  on  the  preAuous  eA’-ening,  had  been  indulging 
too  freeW  in  coiiAUA^ial  potations.  We  are  assured  that 
the  well  itself  still  exists  in  an  outhouse  at  the  rear  of  a 
house  in  the  EdgeAvare  Road.  It  may  be  mentioned,  in 
conclusion,  that  the  present  Bell  Inn  at  Kilburn  is  a 
modern  mansion ; the  old  house,  to  Avhich  the  wells  and 
gardens  were  attached,  and  A\diich  is  also  said  to  haAm 
been  a resort  of  the  famous  Dick  Turpin,  haAung  been 
taken  doAAm  a fcAV  years  ago.  The  name  of  Kilburn 
Priory  is  still  preserved  in  the  appellation  of  A’arious 
places  in  the  neighbourhood. 

In  the  British  Museum  is  a draAvn  plan  of  the  site  of 
Kilburn  priory  of  St.  John  Baptist,  Avith  vieAVS  taken  in 
1790.  Also,  a south-Avest  prospect  of  it,  as  it  appeared 
in  1722,  from  a copy  of  the  original  draAA-ing  in  the  pos- 
session of  James  Hormsby,  Esq.  Published  Sept.  2, 
1798,  by  J.  Seago,  of  High  Street,  St,  Giles.  The  latter 
draAA’ing  has  been  reproduced  in  Park’s  History  of  Hamp- 
stead, Arhich  contains  a long  and  interesting  account  of 
this  once-famed  cell  to  the  Westminster  monastery,  Avith 
an  engraving  of  the  seal  of  tlie  priory.  ] 

Centum  Sign  : Sol-ea. — I take  the  liberty  of 
referring  to  yon  the  following  questions  : 1.  What 
is  the  origin  of  % as  a sign  for  per  cent.  ? 2.  What 
is  the  origin  of  the  term  “ Sol-fa  ” or  “ Solfeggio  ” 
applied  to  a system  of  music  ? W^hy  are  Sol  and 
Fa  selected  as  descriptii^e  notes  in  preference  to  the 
others  of  the  scale?  A Reader  oe  & Q.” 

[1.  ScA^eral  conjectures  as  to  the  origin  of  the  per  cen- 
tum sign  haAre  already  appeared  in  our  pages.  One  of  the 
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most  probable  methods  of  accounting  for  the  symbol  %,  as 
signifying  per  cent.,  is,  that  it  is  a corruption  of  p/c,  the 
initial  letters  of  per  centum  with  a line  between.  While 
Professor  De  Morgan  remarks  (“  N.  & Q.”  S.  x. 
319)  : — “ There  has  long  been  a similar  usage  in  algebra: 
3-^7  means  the  fraction  Now,  suppose  3 per  cent, 
denoted,  as  it  may  be  by  3 - 100,  any  one  who  remembers 
that  in  percentage  100  is  always  the  denominator,  may 
be  content  with  3-r.”  See  “ N.  & Q.”  2’^^  S.  x.  117,  216. 

2.  The  notes  of  the  present  scale  of  music  as  arranged 
by  Guido,  the  monk  of  Arezzo,  about  a.d.  960,  were,  for 
the  convenience  of  the  vowel  so^unds,  taken  from  the  syl- 
lables of  a Latin  hymn  to  St.  John,  composed  by  Paul,  a 
deacon  of  the  church  of  Aquilia,  beginning, — 

“ UT  queant  laxis  PEsonare  fibris 
Mira  gestorum  EAmuli  tuorum 
SOLve  polluti  LAbii  reatum. 

Sancte  Joannes.” 

In  process  of  time  this  system  was  termed  Sol-fa-ing,  or 
as  an  old  author  says  — 

“ Do,  re,  mi,  fa, 

I’m  quite  sick  of  this  sol-fa-ing, 

I’ve  forgot  all  you’ve  been  saying.” 

A Solfeggio  has  really  nothing  to  do  with  Guido’s  sjd- 
lables,  although  the  Italian  corresponding  term  for  the 
English  Sol-fa.  It  is  an  exercise  on  certain  of  the  words 
by  themselves,  and  does  not  necessarily  include  the  whole 
series.] 

Adolphus  Mekerchus.  — I have  a copy  of  a 
work,  entitled:  Adolphi  Mekerchi  Bi'ugensis  de 
veteri  et  7'ectd  Bronuntiatione  LmgucB  Grcecce  Com- 
mentarius,  Bruges,  Hubert  Goltz,  1565.  Can  any 
of  your  contributors  give  me  any  information 
about  its  author  ? Also,  was  he  a friend  of  the 
poet  Buchanan  — seeing  that  a paraphrase  of  the 
Song  of  Simeon,”  written  by  him,  is  added  to 
Buchanan’s  version  of  the  Psalms  ? (Buchanan’s 
Works,  Amsterdam,  1687,  Wetstein.) 

SCISCITATOE. 

[Adolphus  Metkerke,  or  Mekerchus,  an  eminent  jurist 
and  man  of  letters,  was  born  at  Bruges  in  1528.  He 
spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  the  service  of  the 
revolted  states  of  the  Low  Countries,  in  the  quality  of 
Counsellor  of  State,  and  envoy  to  foreign  potentates.  He 
was  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Queen  Elizabeth  when  he 
died  in  London  on  Oct.  6,  1591,  and  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  St.  Botolph,  Aldersgate,  under  a monument 
which,  when  that  church  was  rebuilt,  was  conveyed  to 
Julians,  near  Buntingford,  in  Hertfordshire,  the  seat  of 
Ms  descendants,  and  is  now  in  Eushden  church.  The 
inscription  on  it  is  printed  in  Clutterbuck’s  Hertfordshire, 
iii.  576,  and  in  the  Gent.  Mag.  Ixvii.  (i.)  274,  which  also 
contains  a portrait  of  him.  Mekerchus  published,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  above  work,  an  edition,  with  annotations, 
of  Bion  and  Moschus  ; a translation  of  Theocritus  into 
Latin  verse ; and  A Collection  of  the  Proceedings  at  the 
Peace  concluded  at  Cologne  in  1579.  He  also  assisted  in 
the  Lives  of  the  Caesars;  the  Medals  of  Magna  Grcecia  ; 
and  the  Fasti  Consulares,  published  by  Goltzius.  ] 


Les  Sohges  Physiques.”  — Who  was  the 
author  of  a book,  in  the  French  language,  pub- 
lished at  Amsterdam  in  1781,  entitled  — 

“ Les  Songes  Physiques  ; ou,  Diverses  Questions  Proble- 
matiques,  avec  les  differentes  Eeponses,  Eepliques  ou 
Ke'futations  qui  ont  ete  faites  sur  chacune  de  ces  Ques- 
tions.” » 

This  work  was  one  of  the  predecessors  of  Notes 
and  Queries,  although  not  published  as  a periodical, 
and  having  the  various  answers  appended  to  the 
questions.  There  are  a few  Dissertations  and  Ob- 
servations interspersed. 

Here  are  translations  of  a few  of  the  titles : — 

“ 6.  Whether  it  is  better  for  a worthy  man  to  many  a 
virtuous  woman,  by  whom  he  is  loved,  and  whom  he  does 
not  love,  than  to  marry  one  whom  he  loves,  and  by  whom 
he  is  not  loved  ? ” 

“ 8.  Which  of  the  two  passions,  Hatred  or  Anger,  is 
most  to  be  blamed  and  feared  ? ” 

“ 17.  Why  are  men  of  letters  rarely  favoured  by  for- 
tune ? ” 

“ 20.  Do  others  know  us  better  than  we  know  our- 
selves ? ” 

“ 26.  Which  is  most  to  be  pitied,  the  jealous  husband, 
or  the  wife  the  innocent  object  of  his  jealousy  ? ” 

“ 33.  Which  is  the  most  useful,  the  lawyer  or  the  phy- 
sician ? ” 

“ 41.  Whether  great  talkers  are  men  of  sense  {esprit)  ? ” 

Uneda. 

[This  work  is  attributed  to  I’Abbe  Moreau  de  Saint 
Elier,  frere  de  Maupertuis.  There  was  an  edition  printed 
at  Amsterdam  in  1753,  12mo.  See  Barbier,  Dictionnaire 
des  Anonymes,  No.  17178.] 

J.  B.  S.  Moeritt.  — WTll  the  Editor  be  good 
enough  to  inform  me  when  the  owner  of  Bokeby, 
to  whom  Scott  dedicated  his  poem  with  that  title, 
died  ? D. 

[That  accomplished  gentleman  and  high-principled 
Conservative,  John  Bacon  Sawrey  Morritt,  Esq.,  died  at 
Eokeby  Park,  Yorkshire,  on  July  12,  1843,  in  the  seventy- 
second  year  of  his  age.  Some  biographical  notices  of 
him  will  be  found  in  the  Gentlemavis  Magazine  for  No- 
vember, 1843,  p.  547,  and  the  Animal  Register  of  that 
year,  p.  281.]  

FEET:  AEMS  OF  SAVOY. 

(3^^  S.  ix.  323,  400.) 

It  is  with  some  surprise  that  I find  D.  P.  in  his 
reply  to  Me.  Davidson’s  query  about  the  Order 
of  the  Annunciation,  again  bringing  forward  the 
old  fables  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  motto 
EEET,  and  the  arms  of  Savoy.  Both  stories,  as  I 
have  already  pointed  out  in  & Q.”  (3^^  S.  iii. 
298),  have  been  most  conclusively  refuted  long- 
ago  ; of  this  fact  the  extracts  I now  subjoin  will 
afford  abundant  proof. 

Bhodes  was  relieved  in  the  year  1310,  but 
Guichenon,  in  his  Llistoire  Genealogique  de  la 
Maison  Royale  de  Savoie,  shows  that  the  word 
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PEET  appears  botli  on  the  coins  and  on  the  monii-  | 
ment  of  Thomas  de  Savoye,  who  died  in  the  year  j 
1233^  or  seventy- seven  years  before  the  date  of 
the  alleged  assumption.  It  also  is  found  on  the 
coins  of  Louis  de  Savoye,  Baron  de  Vaud,  who 
died  in  1301.  The  motto,  then,  was  certainly 
not  assumed  with  reference  to  the  siege  of  Bhodes, 
nor  has  it  the  significance  ascribed  to  it  of  “For- 
titudo  ejus  Bhodum  tenuit.”  Triers,  in  his 
JEinleitung  zu  der  Wapen-Kunst  (Leipzig,  1744), 
says,  under  the  head  of  Wapen  des  Konigs  von 
Sardinien  ” (at  pp.  767,  768)  ; — 

“ Das  Hertz-Schildlein.  In  rothem  FeMe  ein  Silbernes 
Creutz.  Wegen  des  Hertzogthums  Savoy en.  Es  haben 
verschiedene  Scribenten  vorgegeben,  das  ehemalige  Sa- 
voy ische  Wapen  sey  in  guldenem  Felde  ein  schwartzer 
Adler  gewesen,  Graf  Amadeus  Magnus  aber  babe  zum 
Andencken,  dass  er  An.  1310,  die  Tiircken  von  der  Insul 
Ebodis  -vveggesclilagen,  das  weisse  Creutz  der  dasigen 
Eitter,  welche  nach  der  Zeit  auf  der  Insul  Malta  ihren 
Aufentbalt  gefunden,  zum  Wapen  angennomen.  Es  ist 
aber  von  Guichenon  und  andern  genugsam  erwiesen 
worden,  das  diese  Expedition  ein  Eabel  sey.” 

And  he  refers  to  Spener  and  to  Menetrier, 
whose  quotations  I give  below. 

Spener,  Operis  Heroldiei  p.  spec,  p.  336  (Frahk- 
fiirt  am  Main,  1680),  says : — 

“ Ipsam  Sabaudiam  notat  scutulum  medium  ruheum 
■cum  cruce  argented,  Traditio  communis  bactenus  fuit, 
Amedeum  III.  vel.  IV.  cogmomine  Magnum  Sabaudiaj 
comitem  1310,  adversus  Turcos  asseruisse  Cbristianis 
Rhodum,  quam  ob  causam  ei  equites  Ebodii  vel  Hieroso- 
lymitani  concesserint  crucem  suam  cum  dictione  f.e.r.t. 
quse  juxta  singulas  literas  denote!  ‘ Fortitudo  Ejus  Ebo- 
dum  Tenuit.’  Yel  apud  Geliot.  p.  54,  Fauce,  Enfonce, 
Romps,  Tout.  Hac  autem  cruce  assumta  dimissum  fuisse 
vetus  Jery/m,  quod  fuerit  nigi-a  aquila  rostro  et  memhris 
Tuheis  in  auro,  demonstrandse  ex  Imperatoribus  Saxonicis 
origiui.  Verum  Celeberr.  Sam.  Gtdchenon  commentum 
refutavit,  cui  Brianvillius,  p.  70,  acquiescit.  Conf.  C. 
Franc  Menestrier,”  &c.  &;c. 

I have  not  Brianville  at  liand,  but  the  quota- 
tion from  Menetrier  is  as  follows : — 

“ Les  Armoiries  de  Savoye,  qui  sont  de  gueulles  a la 
Croix  d’Argent,  ont  aussi  donne  occasion  a une  fable  du 
siege  de  Ebodes,  que  I’on  a dit  qu’Ainedee  le  Grand  avoit 
fait  lever  avec  ses  Troupes,  et  qu’apres  une  action  si 
glorieuse,  les  Cbevaliers  de  Ebodes  le  prierent  de  prendre 
leurs  Armoiries.  Guicbenon  a refute  cette  fable  en  son 
Histoire  Genealogique  de  la  Maison  Royale  de  Savoye, 
mais  il  n’a  pas  donne  I’occasion  de  cette  Armoirie  qui  est 
celle  du  Piedmont,  de  la  Eepublique  de  Florence,  aussi 
bien  que  de  la  Savoye.  C’est  la  Devise  de  Saint  Jean 
Baptiste,  comme  la  Croix  de  gueulles  sur  argent  est  celle 
de  Saint  George.” 

He  then  goes  on  to  show  that  all  Lombardy 
was  under  the  protection  of  S.  John  the  Baptist : 

“ Les  anciennes  Armoiries  de  Savoye  estoient  I’Aigle, 
parceque  la  Savoye  estoit  un  Fief  Imperial,  mais  depuis 
que  les  Comtes  de  Savoye  furent  maistres  du  Piedmont, 
ils  prirent  la  Croix  de  Saint  Jean  Baptiste,  qui  est  la 
devise  du  Piedmont,  et  deslors  elle  devint  I’armoirie  de  j 

Savoye Cette  conformite  d’ Armoiries  de  la  Croix  ' 

blancbe  sur  gueulles  avec  celle  des  Cbevaliers  de  Saint 
J ean  de  J erusalem,  qiii  la  portent  pour  la  mesme  raison,  a j 


donne  lieu  a la  fable  de  Ebodes,  parceque  cette  croix  se 
nommoit  la  Croix  de  Ebodes,  comme  celle  de  leur  man- 
teau  se  nomme  Croix  de  Malte,  depuis  que  ces  Cbevaliers 
sont  estabbs  dans  ITsle  de  Malte.” — Reclierches  du  Blason, 
pp.  129—132  (Paris,  1673). 

In  Menetrier’s  other  work,  L' Art  du  Blason 
justijie  (Lyon,  1661),  he  also  alludes  to  this  old 
fable,  which  Le  Labourer  had  given  in  his  work, 
Les  Origines  des  Armoiries,  and  shows  how  it  was 
refuted  by  the  tomb  of  Thomas  de  Savoye  in  the 
town  of  Aosta.  Lie  cites  a passage  from  P.  Monod, 
the  historian  of  Savoy,  which  is  of  interest,  and  is 
as  follows : — 

“ Quant  a la  devise  de  :i:ekt,  il  est  tres  asseure,  qu’elle 
n’a  este  inventee  du  Comte  Vert,  et  beaucoup  moins  a 
I’occasion  de  la  prise  de  Ebodes,  puisque  Tbomas  de 
Savoye,  Prince  de  la  Moree,  and  d’Acbaie,  pere  d’Ame  le 
Grand,  la  portoit  desia,  comme  on  voia  en  son  sepulchre  a 
la  ville  d’Aouste,  ou  le  cbien,  qui  est  a ses  pieds  a un  collier 
fait  aux  lacs,  que  nous  appellons  de  Savoye,  dans  lequel 
sont  les  mesmes  lettres,  en  mesme  forme  Gotbique  qu’elles 
sont  dans  I’ordre,  et  du  collier  pend  dans  un  escu  la  croix 
pleine  de  Savoye,  qui  fut  retenue  d’Ame  son  fils,  et  trans- 
mise  par  luy  a ses  descendans,  veuque  les  premiers  Comtes 
avoient  porte  I’aigle.  Le  dit  Thomas,  comme  Cadet,  avoit 
pris  la  croix  portee  par  les  meilleures  viUes  du  Piedmont, 
qui  luy  estoit  echu  en  partage,  et  non  la  Maurienne, 
comme  dit  Pingon  ....  Quant  a la  significacion  du  mot 
FERT,  je  la  tien  naturelle,  et  crois  que  la  Comte  Vert  s’en 
voulut  servir,  non  seulement  parceque  c’estoit  un  mot 
de  devise  ancien  en  sa  maison,  mais  aussi  pour  memoire 
du  collier  bonteux  qu’il  fit  porter  au  Marquis  de  Saluces.” 

A meaning  which  has  sometimes  been  given  to 
the  word  eeet  is,  ‘^Frappez,  Bompez,  Entrez, 
Tout,”  but  I think  from  the  above  we  may  fairly 
conclude  that  the  devise  consisted  of  a single 
word,  and  not  of  four  initial  letters. 

The  United  Order  of  St.  Mauiice  and  St.  Laza- 
rus is  not  only  occasionally  heard  of,”  but  is 
frequently  conferred  by  the  King  of  Italy  at  the 
present  day.  John  Woodward. 

St.  Mar^^’s  Parsonage,  Montrose. 


ISLE,  AISLE,  OE  AILE. 

(3^^  S.  ix.  350.) 

These  words  in  their  orthography  and  application 
form  a very  curious  subject  of  inquiry,  which  is 
by  no  means  exhausted.  The  following  remarks 
may  perhaps  contribute  in  some  small  degree  to  its 
elucidation. 

Great  confusion  frequently  arises  from  mixing 
up  together  words  which  have  some  apparent  re- 
semblance, but  the  derivation  of  which  is  from  an 
entirely  different  source.  Island,  Isle,  and  Aisle, 
have  nothing  in  common  in  their  parentage.  They 
are  not  even  cousins-german.  Island  is  a word  of 
pure  Anglo-Saxon  origin,  which  has  Frenchified 
itself,  and  introduced  the  letter  s without  any 
authority  whatever.  Its  original  form  was  Ea- 
land,  or  Ig-land  (water-land),  as  in  the  following 
passage  from  King  Alfred’s  translation  of  Bede’s 
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History: — ^^Breoton  is  garsecges  ealand  tlisst  tv  ass 
ingeara  Albion  baten.”  Briton  is  an  island  of 
the  sea^  that  was  formerly  called  Albion.”  After 
undergoing  many  changes  in  its  orthography,  it 
settled  down  into  Hand,  and  so  continued  to  be 
spelled  up  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. In  Sherwood’s  JEnglish  and  French  Dic- 
tionary, published  in  1650,  the  word  is  spelled  in 
both  ways.  At  that  time  the  French  still  retained 
the  s in  isle,  but  as  they  discarded  it,  the  English, 
-from  a fancied  connexion  with  the  French  and 
Latin,  introduced  the  s into  island. 

Isle,  aisle,  or  aile,  as  applied  to  church  architec- 
ture : your  correspondent,  W.  C.  B.,  suggests  that 
mle  may  possibly  be  derived  from  ce^7,  but  natu- 
rally asks  the  question,  “ Why  then  does  s ap- 
pear ? ” This  introduction  of  s into  the  word 
seems  to  have  puzzled  Johnson,  who  could  only 
account  for  it  as  a corruption,  assuming  the  word 
to  be  derived  from  the  French,  aile.  Richardson 
makes  no  attempt  at  explanation. 

That  aisle,  in  its  architectural  application,  is 
ultimate^  traceable  to  Latin,  ala,  is  unquestion- 
aole,  at  the  same  time  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
letter  s has  been  introduced  in  a perfectly  legitimate 
manner.  The  term  ala  is  applied  by  Vitruvius  to 
the  aisles  or  corridors  extending  round  the  atrium 
or  hall  in  Roman  houses,  as  we  now  find  them  in 
the  Pompeiian  remains.  He  lays  down  the  propor- 
tions as  not  very  dissimilar  from  the  aisles  in  a 
mediaeval  church.^  Alis  dextra  ac  sinistra  lati- 
tude, cum  sit  atrii  longitude  ab  triginta  pedibus 
ad  pedes  quadragiiita,  ex  tertia  parte  ejus  consti- 
tuatur.”  ^ The  Roman  basilica  was  formed  with 
alee,  or  side  aisles,  and  the  term  was  continued 
when  Christian  churches  were  built  on  the  same 
model.  ^Gervase,  describing  Canterbury  Cathedral, 
A.D.  IL 4,  speaks  of  an  inclosure  which  corpus 
ecclesise  a suis  lateribus  qiire  alee  vocantur  divide- 
bat.”  In  the  tendency  to  diminutives  which 
cnaractensed  the  low  Latin  dialect,  axilla  was 
substituted  for  ala,  and  this  again  was  corrupted 
into  ascella.  Gregory  of  Tours,  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury,  describing  the  church  at  Clermont,  speaks 
oi  it  as  habens  ab  utroque  latere  ascellas  eleganti 
constructas  opere.” 

Ascella,  in  French,  took  the  form  of  aisselle, 
which  is  still  preserved  in  the  sense  of  armpit,  but 
as  applied  to  the  church  has  been  shortened  into 
aisle  and  aile.  Tlie  latter  form  has  always  existed 
as  the  direct  representative  of  ala,  wing,‘so  that  it 
may  be  said  the  other  has  merged  into  it.  The 
introduction  of  s into  the  English  word  aisle  is 
thus  accounted  for,  Aile  is  seldom  used  in  modern 
French  in  the  sense  of  English  aisle,  has-cote,  or 
collateral,  have  almost  entirely  superseded  it.  (See 
^iollet  le  Due,  Dictionnaire  Raisonne;  and  De 
Caumont,  Rudiment  dl Archcoloyie.) 

J.  A.  P. 

Sandyknovre,  Wavert ree. 


NEED  FIRE. 

(3'd  s.  ix.  263,  354.) 

The  statement  that  — 

“On  the  whole,  the  great  distinguishing  difference  be- 
tween the  Rale-ifire  and  the  Beacon-fire  was,  that  the  first 
was  lighted  at  fixed  and  periodically  recurring  times,  the 
latter  on  occasion  of  emergency,  such  as  sudden  hostile 
raid  or  invasion,  or  the  like” — 

is  exactly  the  reverse  of  the  truth. 

The  beacon  was  a heap  of  stones,  which  served 
as  a guide  to  navigators  and  others ; a fire  being 
regularly  lighted  on  its  top  at  night  before  modern 
light-houses  were  invented.  The  hale-Jire,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  the  signal  of  a raid  or  invasion. 
That  this  latter  statement  is  correct  is  proved  by 
an  Act  passed  in  a Parliament  of  James  II.,  held 
at  Stirling  on  Oct.  13, 1455.  I have  before  me,  as 
I write,  the  folio  copy  of  the  Acts  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Scotland,  published  by  the  Royal  Com- 
mission in  1814,  in  which  this  statute  will  be 
found  on  p.  44  of  vol.  ii.  As  this,  however,  is  not 
easy  to  reproduce  without  types  specially  cast  to 
represent  the  contractions,  1 quote  from  the  vo- 
lume of  Scots'  Acts,  published  at  Edinburgh  in 
March,  1683,  the  text  being  verbatim  the  same  in 
both : — 

“ Item,  it  is  seen  speedeful  that  there  be  coist  maid  at 
the  East  passage  betwixt  Roxburgh  and  Berwick.  And 
that  it  be  walked  (watched)  at  certain  fuirds  (fords) , the 
quhilkes  if  mister  (muster)  be  shall  make  taikenings 
(tokens)  be  hailes  burning  and  fyre.  In  the  first,  a hail  to 
be  made  at  Hume,  be  the  walkers  at  that  fuird,  quhair  it 
may  be  scene  at  Hume.  And  als  that  the  samin  persones 
may  come  to  Hume,  in  proper  persons,  and  their  hailes  be 
anaid  in  this  maner — Ane  Baile  is  warning  of  their  cum- 
ming,  quhat  power  that  ever  they  bee  of ; twa  bailes  to- 
gidder  at  anis,  they  are  cumming  indeed ; four  bailes  ilk 
ane  beside  either  and  all  at  anis  as  four  candelles,  suith- 
fast  knowledge  that  they  are  of  a great  power,”  &c. 

Jamieson  certainly  defines  bail  as  a flame  or 
blaze  of  whatever  kind,  or  for  what  purpose  so- 
ever ; ” but  the  quotations  he  gives  do  not  sup- 
port his  definition — ex  greye,  that  from  Christ 
Kirk  of  the  Green  ” — 

“ And  brane  wode,  bjaiit  in  hailis."” 

On  the  contrary,  it  decidedly  shows  that  the  wood 
was  bound  up  in  faggots. 

I believe  that  Beacon,  Bale-fire,  and  Need-fire, 
were  constantly  used  to  signify  the  same  thing. 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  although  he  may  often  have 
sinned  against  historical  accuracy,  is  always  strictly 
correct  in  his  border  phrases ; and  the  following 
passages,  from  his  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  clearly 
show  that  the  words  were  interchangeable  : — 

“ Why  watch  these  warriors  armed  by  night  ? 

They  watch 

To  see  St.  George’s  red  cross  streaming. 

To  see  the  midnight  beacon  gleaming.” 

Canto  I.  st.  6. 

“ Is  yon  the  star  o’er  Penchiyst  Pen, 

That  rises  sloAvly  to  her  ken. 
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And  spreading  broad  its  wavering  light, 

Shakes  its  loose  tresses  on  the  night  ? 

Is  yon  red  glare  the  western  star  ? 

O,  "’tis  the  Jeacon-blaze  of  war.” — Canto  iii.  st.  25. 

“ On  Penchryst  glows  a bale  of  fire, 

And  three  are  kindling  on  Priesthaughswire.” 

St.  27. 

(Note.  “ Bale,  Beacon-faggot.”) 

“ The  ready  page,  with  hurried  hand, 

Awaked  the  weecZ-fire’s  slumbering  brand.” — St.  29. 
(Note.  “ Need-fire,  beacon.”) 

Of  course  it  is  needless  to  point  out  that  the  page 
could  have  no  need  to  resort  to  the  primitive  plan 
of  rubbing  two  sticks  together  to  procure  a light. 

One  more  quotation  from  the  opening  lines  of 
the  next  canto,  and  I am  done  : — 

“ Sweet  Teviot,  on  thy  silver  tide 
The  glaring  hale-fixes,  blaze  no  more.” 

Geokge  VePvE  Irving. 


We  are  much  indebted  to  A.  for  the  light  he 
has  thrown  on  the  origin  of  the  several  kinds  of  fire 
noticed  in  the  papers  above  referred  to.  But  how- 
ever correct  he  may  be  in  the  distinctions  drawn 
between  them  etymologically,  no  such  difterence 
was  recognised  in  common  parlance,  at  least,  not 
on  the  Borders.  Bale-fire  is  constantly  used  as 
synonymous  with  Beacon  in  the  old  Scotch  acts  of 
parliament  (as  observed  in  my  former  communica- 
tion) when  providing  for  the  regulation  and  de- 
fence of  the  fords  across  the  Tweed.  The  lines 
quoted  in  the  same  paper  from  Sir  Walter  Scott — 
no  mean  authority  on  matters  connected  with 
Border  antiquities — show  that  he  considered  the 
term  Bale-fire  to  denote  a warning  of  sudden  hos- 
tile invasion,  to  which  I may  add  other  instances 
from  the  same  poem : — 

“ Is  yon  the  star,  o’er  Penchryst  Pen, 

That  rises  slowly  to  her  ken, 

And  spreading  broad  its  wavering  light, 

Shakes  its  loose  tresses  on  the  night  ? 

Is  jmn  red  glare  the  western  star  ? 

0,  ’tis  the  heacon-h\a.7.e  of  war !” 

Further  on,  the  Seneschal  of  Branksome  Castle, 
in  summoning  the  garrison  to  prepare  for  attack, 
continues  — 

“ ‘ On  Penchryst  glows  a hale  of  fire. 

And  three  are  kindling  on  Priesthaughswire  ; 

Bide  out,  ride  out. 

The  foe  to  scout ! 

Ye  need  not  send  to  Liddesdale, 

Por  when  they  see  the  blazing  bale 
Elliots  and  Armstrongs  never  fail. 

Young  Gilbert,  let  our  beacon  blaze 
Our  kin  and  clan  and  friends  to  raise.’ 

The  ready  page,  with  hurried  hand, 

Awaked  the  need-fire’s  slumbering  bi'and. 

And  ruddy  blushed  the  heav  en  ; 

Eor  a sheet  of  flame  from  tlie  turret  high, 

Waved  like  a blood-flag  to  the  sky. 

All  flaring  and  uneven ; 


And  soon  a score  of  fires,  I ween, 

From  heights  and  hill  and  cliff  were  seen, 

Each  with  warlike  tidings  fraught,”  &c. 

Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  canto  lir., 
stanzas  25,  27,  29. 

In  a note  on  stanza  27,  Sir  Walter  adds  : — 

“ The  border  beacons  from  their  number  and  position 
formed  a sort  of  telegraphic  communication  with  Edin- 
burgh. The  Act  of  Parliament  of  1448,  cap.  48,  directs 
that  one  hale  or  faggot  shall  be  warning  of  the  approach 
of  the  English  in  any  manner,  two  bales,  that  they  are 
coming  indeed ; four  bales  blazing  beside  each  other,  that 

the  enemy  are  in  great  force These  beacons 

(at  least  in  latter  times)  were  ‘ a long  and  strong  tree  set 
up,  with  a long  ii'on  pole  across  the  head  of  it,  and  an 
iron  brander  fixed  on  a stalk  in  the  middle  of  it,  for  hold- 
ing a tar-barrel.’  ” — Stevenson’s  History,  yo\.  ii.  p.  701. 

W.  E. 


Annals  oe  T'oreshire  : ” Henry  Schroe- 
DER  (3*‘‘^  S.  ix.  405.)  — A^our  correspondent  says 
that  Schroeder’s  qualifications  as  a poet  may  be 
judged  of  by  some  pieces  which  are  still  extant, 
and  which  once  enjoyed  a great  popularitjL 
Amongst  others,  If  you  ask  where  I come  from, 
I say  the  Fellside.” 

If  by  this  reference  is  intended  to  be  made  to 
the  old  Cumberland  song  of  Croglin  Watty,’' 
the  first  line  of  which  runs  thus  — 

“ If  ye  ax  where  I come  frae,  I say  the  fell  seyde,” 
3"Our  correspondent  is  mistaken  in  ascribing  it  to 
the  authorship  of  Schroeder.  It  was  written  by 
Robert  Anderson,  of  Carlisle.  Cambrian. 

Population  oe  Ancient  Rome  (3’'^  S.  ix.  431.) 
This  question  is  fully  discussed  in  Gibbon,  ch. 
xxxi.  vol.  V.  p.  275,  of  Milman’s  edition.  It  may 
sound  curiously  to  the  modern  Londoner  that  Gib- 
bon in  assigning  12,000,000  for  the  population  of 
Rome  under  Theodosius,  should  add  — 

“ A number  which  cannot  be  thought  excessive  for  the 
capital  of  a mighty  empire,  though  it  exceeds  the  popu- 
lousness of  the  greatest  cities  of  modern  Europe.” 

See  the  article  ^^De  Censura  et  Censu”  in  vol. 
iii.  of  Lipsius,  edit.  1675  ; and  Vossius,  JDe  Anti- 
qua  Romce  Magnitiidine  in  Grcevius'  Thesaurus, 
vol.  iv.  Ignatius. 

Matthew  C.  Wyatt’s  Monument  oe  George 
III.  (3'^^  S.  ix.  413.)  — The  etching  of  a triumphal 
car  drawn  b}^  four  horses,  and  occupied  by  a 
royal  personage,  as  described  b}"  W.  P.,  is  Mat- 
thew (lotes  Wyatt’s  original  design  for  the  public 
monument  to  King  George  III.,  which  was  after- 
wards reduced  to  the  single  horse,  bearing  the 
deceased  monarch  upon  his  back,  which  now 
stands  between  Cockspur  Street  and  Pall  Mall 
East. 

In  the  Handbooh  for  London  (1849,  p.  222) 
it  is  stated  that  this  statue  was  erected  in  1837  : 
it  was,  -however,  finished  and  opened  to  public 
view  on  August  3 in  the  previous  year.  See  an 
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account  of  tlie  ceremonial  and  various  other  parti- 
culars in  the  Gentleman'' s Magazine  for  Sept.  1836, 
p.  306,  accompanied  by  a copy  of  the  proposed 
inscription  (an  encomium  in  English  of  considera- 
ble length),  which  was  never  added.  A wood 
engraving  of  the  original  design  (copied  probably 
from  the  etching  mentioned  by  W.  P.)  will  be 
found  in  the  Gentleman’ s Magazine  for  March, 
1822,  p.  268.  This  elaborate  composition  was 
necessarily  abandoned  from  a failure  of  adequate 
subscriptions.  For  the  present  statue  Mr.  Wyatt 
received  4000Z.  J.  Gr.  JM. 

The  spirited  etching  ” of  the  car  described  by 
W.  P.,  and  rightly  ascribed  to  the  late  Mr.  Mat- 
thew Wyatt,  was  the  original  design  for  a quad- 
riga, with  the  king,  to  surmount  Mr.  Decimus 
Burton’s  arch  at  Hyde  Park  Corner,  upon  which 
the  much-criticised  equestrian  statue  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  (by  the  same  artist)  has  been 
placed.  It  was  suggested  at  the  table  of  Mr.  Jor- 
dan at  Brompton  whilst  the  arch  was  building, 
and  the  idea  much  approved  by  the  architect. 
How  it  came  to  have  its  present  substitute  is  a 
long  story,  and  hardly  worth  telling.  W.  I. 

Bustg  (3’^'‘^  S.  ix.  431.) — I remember  as  a boy 
having  a ring  in  my  share  of  a Michaelmas  apple- 
pie  in  Ireland,  and  being  then  of  the  mature  age 
of  thirteen  and  a half,  I was  informed  that  I would 
be  married  within  a twelvemonth ; but  I was  not. 
I suppose  a ring  in  a cake  serves  the  same  purpose. 

C.  W. 

The  Schoolmen  (3’^'^  S.  ix.  431.)~On  this  sub- 
ject a great  deal  has  been  written  by  German 
authors,  but  in  the  following  Mr.  Cooper  will 
find  able  sketches  of  the  scholastic  philosophy, 
and  its  chief  exponents : — 

Hallam,  Mid.  Ages,  ch.  ix.  p.  2.;  S.  Turner,  Mid. 
Ages,  vol.  iv.  ch.  x.  xi.  xii.  j Hampden  in  Encycl. 
Metro]).',  the  celebrated  article  in  liii.  of  Edin. 
Rev. Berington,  Lit.  Hist.  Mid.  Ages,  4to,  1814. 

Of  special  works  : J.  Brucker,  Hist.  Grit.  Philos., 
6 vols..  Lips.,  1767,  is  the  one  used  by  Hallam ; 
Victor  Cousin,  Phil.  Schol.,  Bruxelles,  1840 ; Hau- 
reau,  De  la  Phil.  Scolas.,  2 vols.,  1850 ; Morin, 
Eict.  de  la  Philos.  Schol.,  ^c.,  publie  par  I’Abbe 
Migne,  2 vols.,  1856 ; Bitter,  History  of  Philoso- 
phy, 4 vols.,  Ox.,  1837-47 ; Eousselot,  Etudes 
sur  la  Phil,  dans  le  moyen  age,  3 vols.,  1840 ',  Ten- 
nemann,  Geschichte  der  Phil.,  11  vols..  Lips.,  1798 ; 
or  as  Manuel  de  VHistoire  dePhil.,  reduced  by  Victor 
Cousin  to  two  vols.,  Bruxelles,  1836.  The  work 
of  Bemusat,  S.  Anselme  de  Cantorhery,  1853,  is  in- 
teresting. Hallam,  I see,  alludes  to  Buhle,  Ge- 
schichte der  Phil.,  Gottingen,  1800,  which  is  not 
translated,  I believe.  To  the  splendid  edition  of 
Thos.  Aquinas  (Venice,  28  vols.,  1775  . . . 88)  are 
prefixed  able  dissertations,  and  a life  by  Echard. 
See  also  Erigena  (J.  Scotus),  edit.  Migne,  1853. 

Ignatius. 


Last  Execution  eor  Attempted  Murder 
(3>'‘^  S.  ix.  412.)  — A Constant  Beader  will  find 
the  information  he  seeks  in  the  Report  of  the  Capi- 
tal Punishment  Commission,  published  this  year, 
p.  650.  The  last  case  was  that  of  Martin  Doyle, 
aged  twenty-six,  who  was  executed  at  Chester 
for  an  attempt  to  murder  a woman  with  whom  he 
cohabited;  having  broken  her  head  in  a brutal 
manner  with  a stone.  This  execution  was  in  1861. 
The  judicial  statistics  state  : — 

“ This,  the  last  execution  which  will  take  place  where 
murder  has  not  been  accomplished,  is  the  only  case  that 
has  occurred  for  one-and-twenty  years,  in  which  the  ex- 
treme penalty  of  the  law  has  been  inflicted  for  any  crime 
but  murder.” 

Full  particulars  will  be  found  in  the  Judicial 
Statistics  for  1861.  T.  B. 

The  last  execution  for  attempted  murder  was, 
if  I mistake  not,  that  of  Martin  Doyle ; who  was 
hanged  at  Chester  on  the  27th  of  August,  1861, 
for  wounding  with  intent  to  murder  ” one  Jane 
Brogine.  By  the  Criminal  Law  Consolidation 
and  Amendment  Acts  ” (24  & 25  Viet.  c.  100, 
s.  11),  the  punishment  for  this  offence  is  now  (at 
the  discretion  of  the  court)  either  penal  servitude 
for  life,  or  for  any  term  not  less  than  three  years, 
or  imprisonment  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two 
years,  with  or  without  hard  labour,  and  with  or 
without  solitary  confinement.  It  is  not  a little 
singular  that  this  Act  was  actually  already  passed 
before  Doyle  was  put  upon  his  trial.  Unfortu- 
nately for  the  prisoner — though  not  perhaps  un- 
fortunately as  far  as  the  strict  requirements  of 
justice  were  concerned,  for  his  crime  was  marked 
by  features  of  peculiar  atrocity  — the  Act  did  not 
come  into  operation  until  the  first  day  of  Novem- 
ber following.  J.  B.  Shaw,  M.A. 

The  Portico,  Manchester. 

The  following  information  will  enable  the  querist 
to  ascertain  what  he  wishes  to  know.  Although 
I was  engaged  as  counsel  in  the  case,  I have  no 
recollection  or  memorandum  of  the  exact  date. 
Martin  Doyle  was  tried  and  convicted  at  Chester 
for  a brutal  attack  upon  a woman,  with  intent  to 
murder  her.  The  woman  had  lived  with  him 
some  time.  They  were  on  a journey  together, 
tramping  to  the  harvest,  on  the  Staffordshire 
border  of  the  county,  going  to  Talk  o’  the  Hill. 
The  woman  fell  asleep  by  the  road  side,  with 
her  head  on  Martin  Doyle’s  lap.  He  was  jealous 
of  her.  He  laid  her  head  softly  on  the  ground, 
and  pounded  her  to  death  (as  he  thought)  with  a 
large  stone.  To  make  sure,  he  came  back  a second 
time  Rnd  pounded  her  again.  He  was  executed 
without  respite,  although  the  act  of  parliament 
making  the  offence  no  longer  capital,  had  at  the 
time  of  his  conviction  been  passed,  but  had  not 
yet  come  into  operation.  H.  L. 

The  Moon  (3*'‘^  S.  ix.  412.)  — Your  correspon- 
dent’s difficulty  seems  due  rather  to  a want  of 
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familiarity  witli  tlie  laws  of  optics  tlian  of  astro- 
nomy. It  is  a law  of  optics  that  a body,  to  be 
visible  at  all,  must  either  be  self-luminous,  or 
capable  of  reflecting  light:  so  that  the  earth, 
though  it  ma}^  not  seem  to  shine  with  metallic 
lustre  to  an  eye  placed  close  to  it,  nevertheless 
reflects  such  floods  of  light  as  would  make  it  seem 
very  lustrous  to  an  eye  placed  so  as  to  be  able  to 
see  it  all  at  once.  The  sea  in  particular  must 
seem  very  bright.  The  appearance  known  as  the 
^^old  moon  in  the  young  one’s  arms,”  ^.  e.  the 
visibility  of  the  dark  portion  of  the  moon  when  it 
is  very  new  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  earth-shine. 
That  the  moon  shines  by  reflected  light  is  obvious, 
from  observation  of  eclipses  of  it.  In  an  eclipse, 
the  source  of  its  illumination  is  cut  off  by  the 
interposition  of  the  opaque  earth.  But  the  lustre 
of  the  moon,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  sun,  is 
slight  indeed,  amounting  scarcely  to  a 300,000th 
part  of  it ; and  its  brightness  is  only  very  notice- 
able when  the  sunlight  is  quite  lost,  and  when  it 
is  enhanced  in  appearance  by  the  darkness  of  the 
sky  round  it.  It  were  easy  to  All  many  pages  on  so 
interesting  a subject,  but  your  correspondent  will 
probably  be  satisfied  by  references  to  popular 
works.  8ee  Lardner’s  Pojmlar  Astronomy^  chap.  v. ; 
ditto,  2nd  Series,  chap,  i.,  on  the  Theories  of 
Light;”  Milner’s  Gallery  of  Nature,  especially 
pp.  77,  88,  which  are  most  excellent.  Or,  if  he 
wishes  for  something  more  scientific,  let  him  con- 
sult Mrs.  Somerville’s  Connection  of  the  Physical 
Sciences,  especially  p.  409,  where  the  true  law  of 
illumination  is  explained,  viz.  that  the  illuminat- 
ing power  of  any  surface  is  proportional  to  its 
extent,  and  decreases  inversely  as  the  square  of 
the  distance : so  that  one  reason  for  the  moon’s 
brightness  is  its  nearness. 

Walter  W.  Skeat. 

Moeri^-iis-g  Cloaks  (3’"'^  S.  ix.  320.) — Mr.  Dor- 
son  has  not  taken  into  consideration  that  an  out- 
fit for  the  style  of  funeral  which  requires  cloaks 
is  not  kept  in  Preston.  The  undertaker’s  black 
horses,  harness,  &c.,  must  be  got  from  Liverpool 
or  Manchester  by  those  who  desire  to  make  that 
kind  of  display  at  a relative’s  funeral.  P.  P. 

The  Rennie  Family  (3’'^  S.  viii.  10,  538.)  — 
I am  now  able  to  supply  F.  M.  S.  with  the  in- 
formation he  asks  for  regarding  the  Rennie  family. 
The^  Melville  estate  was  purchased  by  Captain 
David  Rennie,  in  the  year  1760.  On  his  death, 
■\^ich  took  place  at  Melville  Castle  on  Nov.  17, 
1764,  the  property  was  divided  between  his  two 
daughters,  who  became,  in  the  phraseology  of 
Scotch  law,  his  heirs  portioners.  The  eldest,  Eiiza- 
beth,^  married  Henry  Dundas,  the  first  Viscount 
Melville,  whilst  Janet,  the  second,  became  the 
wife  of  Baron  Cockburn  of  Cockpen.  In  1773 
Lord  Melville  purchased  Mrs.  Cockburn’s  moiety, 
and  afterwards  added  to  the  original  estate  of 


Captain  Rennie  by  the  acquisition  of  other  neigh- 
bouring lands.  As  I am  interested  in  the  same 
family,  I should  be  happy  to  communicate  with 
F.  M.  S.,  if  he  can  throw  any  more  light  on  its 
history.  My  address  is  known  at  the  ofiice  of 
N.  & Q.”  W.  E. 

Heraldic  (3^*^  S.  ix.  238,  421.) — Allow  me  to 
thank  F.  J.  J.  for  his  notice  of  my  question,  and 
for  his  reference  to  ^^Gregson’s  Fragments,”  a 
book  which  unfortunately  is  not  within  my  pre- 
sent reach.  That  reference,  however,  hardly  sup- 
plies the  answer  to  my  queiy.  The  arms  of  Carew, 
Or,  3 lions  imssant  in  pale  sab.  are  very  different 
from  those  whose  owner  I wish  to  find,  viz.,  per 
pale  or  and  sa.  3 lions  rampant  counterchanged. 
The  marriage  with  an  heiress  of  Norreys  (a  junior 
branch  probably)  indicated  by  that  coat  being 
borne  in  pretence,  must  have  taken  place  long 
since  the  daj^s  of  Henry  VIII.  The  identification 
of  the  coat  above  referred  to  would  probably  help 
to  settle  the  date.  Crowdown. 

Works  on  Algiers  (3''^  S.  ix.  414.) — 1.  Con- 
quest and  Colonization  of  Africa,  reprinted  from 
The  Times,  12mo,  1860 ; 2.  Davies,  Algiers  in 
1857,  its  Accessibility,  Climate,  Resources,  ^'c., 
crown  8vo,  1858 ; 3.  Sainte-Marie  (Comte),  Visit 
to  French  Possessions  in  Africa,  post  8vo,  1846. 

Ignaties. 

The  Word  ^^Bet”  (3'^'^  S.  ix.  321,  419.)— May 
I add  a postscript  to  my  former  reply,  as  I now 
see  it  was  so  briefly  put  as  to  be  somewhat  liable 
to  misconstruction?  In  saying  that  who  but  he'^ 
is  wrong,  I meant  only  that  whenever  hut  is  con- 
sidered as  a preposition,  it  should,  like  all  other 
prepositions,  be  followed  by  an  oblique  case ; and 
this  is  the  better  plan,  as  we  can  then  use  the- 
phrase  in  any  order : — who  but  him  went,”  or 
“who  went  but  him,”  or  “but  him,  who  went,”^ 
without  any  ambiguity.  Yet,  doubtless,  usage 
also  sanctions  the  other  form  of  expression,  which, 
though  idiomatic,  seems  to  me  incomplete,  and 
only  explicable  by  making  but  a conjunction,  and 
supposing  an  ellipsis  of  the  verb.  Special  instances 
are  often  wrong;  the  very  first  I found  was  in 
the  ballad  of  “Edward,  Edward,”  where  are  the 
lines  — 

“ 0,  I hae  killed  my  hawk  sae  glide, 

And  I hae  uae  inair  but  he,  0 ! ” 
which  is  indefensible  on  any  theory,  and  was  of 
course  caused  by  the  want  of  a rhyme  to  “ye,  0!” 
With  respect  to  Home  Tooke’s  theory,  as  given 
by  Ignaties,  and  followed  by  Richardson,  it 
should  be  noted  that  even  if  but  were  the  impe- 
rative mood  of  botan,  it  would  still  be  but,  not 
but ; so  that  the  distinction  would  have  to  be 
made  between  but  and  but,  not  between  but  and 
blit ; for  the  verb  is  botan,  not  botan,  and  the  ac- 
cent (too  often  neglected)  makes  all  the  difference 
between  boot  and  hot.  This  is  why  I prefer  the 
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simpler  supposition  that  but  ” is  simply  the 
A.  S.  biitan,  which  was  a conjunction  quite  as 
often  as  a preposition.  It  seems  true,  however, 
that  in  the  one  special  sense  of  yet,  however,  it 
does  not  occur  very  early,  for  its  place  was  often 
supplied  by  ac,  and  its  use  in  this  sense  only  be- 
came more  frequent  as  the  word  ac  became  more 
obsolete.  Walter  W.  Skeat. 

The  Kule  oe  the  Eoad  S.  ix.  296,  443.) 
In  Belgium,  Germany,  and  most  parts  of  Switzer- 
land, the  French  rule  of  the  road  prevails.  In  the 
cantons  of  Switzerland  next  Italy,  and  in  Italj" 
itself,  they  drive  and  ride  as  in  England,  passing 
right-arm  to  right-arm.  Walkers  pass  left-arm 
to  left-arm,  with  the  obvious  reason  of  preventing 
umbrellas  or  whatever  they  carry  in  the  right 
hand  from  dashing.  Cricketers  sometimes  in  mak- 
ing runs  forget  this,  especially  as  it  is  more  natural 
to  keep  the  side  they  start  from — the  left  of  their 
own  wicket ; but  I have  seen  a collision  of  bats, 
and  sometimes  of  bodies  (more  haste  worse  speed) 
the  result.  The  French  plan  of  one  rule  for 
walkers,  riders,  and  drivers,  is,  I think,  the  best : 
all  should  pass  meeting  left-arm  to  left-arm,  and 
overtaking  by  the  left.  The  English  rule  certainly 
leaves  the  whip  arm  free  to  a coachman  who  has 
passengers  on  his  driving-box,  and  enables  him  to 
look  at  his  wheels,  which  no  one  worth  calling  a 
coachman  ever  does ; and  a coachman’s  place  is 
properly  in  the  middle,  not  on  either  side  of  his 
box,  and  in  advance  and  clear  of  his  passeugers  on 
either  hand.  Our  j)lan  has  further  the  disadvant- 
age of  an  exception,  which  the  heels  of  a bad 
horse  will  very  forcibly  impress  on  any  one  who, 
riding  or  driving,  meets  or  passes  him  in  the  usual 
manner,  and  gets  the  benefit  of  a ’Gash-out  '’  on 
the  knee  or  panels  for  his  forgetfulness.  There  is 
nothing  like  a “ rule  absolute.”  X.  C. 

Scotch  Proverb  (3’''^  S.  ix.  13.) — The  general 
idea  attached  to  this  proverb  by  the  citizens  of 
dear  old  Bon  Accord,  when  I lived  among  them, 
seemed  to  be  He  who  will  go  to  law  must  go  to 
law,”  — the  Buryli  Lisignis  of  Cupar,  co.  Fife, 
being  the  seat  of  the  law  business  of  the  county. 

Ignatius. 

English  Popular  Tales  (3"'^  S.  ix.  411.)  — I 
have  now  before  me  the  beautiful  old  German 
tale  of  Ashputtel  ” in  English.  It  is  in  Ger- 
man Popular  Stories,  translated  from  the  ^ Kinder 
und  Hausmarchen,’  collected  by  M.  M.  Grimm,  from 
oral  tradition,”  2 ^ ols.  1824-6.  As  the  book  is,  I 
believe,  now  rather  scarce,  I will  quote  a passage 
from  the  notes  : — 

“ Ashputtel,  ‘ Aschen-puttel.’  Several  versions  of  this 
story  are  current  in  Hesse  and  Zwehrn,  and  it  is  one  of 
the  most  universal  currency.  We  understand  tliat  it  is 
popular  among  the  Welsh,  as  it  is  also  among  the  Poles  ; 
and  Schottky  found  it  among  the  Servian  fables.  Eollen- 
hagen,  in  his  ‘ Froschraauseler  ’ (a  satire  of  the  sixteenth 
century),  speaks  of  the  tale  of  the  despised  Aschen-possel ; 


and  Luther  illustrates  from  it  the  subjection  of  Abel  to 
his  brother  Cain.  M.  M.  Grimm  trace  out  several  other 
provei’bial  allusions  even  in  the  Scandinavian  traditions. 
And  lastly,  the  story  is  in  the  Xeapolitan  ‘ Pentamerone,’ 
under  the  title  of  ‘ Cenerentola.’  ” 

Our  popular  nursery  tales  are  very  ancient,  and 
it  is  probable  that  many  of  them  are  of  Teutonic 
origin.  The  .English  stories  of  Toin  Thumb,  Torn- 
a-lyn,  Tamlane,  Tommel-Jinyer,  <^c.,  all  refer  to 
the  same  mystic  personage,  who  is  of  Scandina- 
vian descent,  and  figures  in  as  maii}^  different 
characters  in  the  legends  of  the  North.  The  ad- 
ventures of  Jack  the  Giant  Killer  may  be  traced 
in  the  fictions  of  the  Edda.  At  one  time  he  is 
Thor;  at  another,  he  robes  himself  in  the  coat 
wFich  renders  him  invisible,  and  which  is  the 
cloud-cloak  belonging  to  King  Alberich,  and  the 
other  dwarfs  of  Teutonic  romance ; and  at  another, 
he  wears  the  shoes  of  swiftness,  in  which  Loke 
escaped  from  Valhalla. 

For  full  information  on  the  subject  of  our  nur- 
sery romance,  your  correspondent  may  consult  an 
admirable  article  in  the  QuaHerly  Review,  vol.  xxi. 
(‘^Antiquities  of  Nursery  Literature”),  and  the 
notes  tO'  German  Popular  Stories  mentioned  above. 

Many  of  the  editions  of  the  old  nursery  tales 
which  issue  from  the  press  at  the  present  day  are 
grossty  incorrect.  In  the  attempt  to  modernize 
them,  they  are  spoilt;  and  it  is  often  difficult 
to  recognise  the  Jack  the  Giant  Killer  and  Jack 
and  the  Bean  Stalk  of  our  childhood  in  the  gar- 
bled form  in  which  they  now  appear.  Ignorant 
editors  are  not  likely  to  improve  them. 

II.  P.  D. 

Henry  YII.  and  the  Earl  oe  Oxeord 
S.  ix.  433,  434.)  — Dr.  Hahn,  in  his  illustra- 
tions of  the  designation  Yeoman,  has  made  quota- 
tions from  Spelman,  Lingard,  and  Plallam,  which 
convert  a %vell-known  historical  anecdote  into 
two  — of  different  parties  and  different  dates.  In 
the  quotation  from  Spelman,  the  parties  are 
Henry  VH.  and  the  Earl  of  Oxford ; in  that  from 
Lingard,  Henry  VHI.  and  the  Earl  of  Essex.  In 
the  appended  note,  Essex  is  stated  to  have  been 
fined  ten  thousand  pounds ; and  the  Earl  of  Ox- 
ford “ according  to  Hallam,”  fifteen  thousand 
pounds. 

Lingard  is  correctly  quoted  as  stating : — 

“ That  nobleman  (the  Earl  of  Essex)  on  one  occasion 
had  entertained  the  King  at  his  castle  of  Henning- 
liam,”  &c. 

But  this  was  a slip  of  Dr.  Lingard’s  pen,  which 
is  I find  remaining  in  his  third  edition,  1825,  v. 
458;  but  it  is  corrected  in  the  fifth,  1849,  iv.  337. 
Henningham  is  only  another  name  for  Hedingham, 
and  Castle  Hedingham  is  the  great  stronghold  of 
the  Earls  of  Oxford,  situated  in  the  county  of 
Essex — whence  probably  the  mistaken  introduc- 
tion of  the  name  of  an  Earl  of  Essex. 

Hallam  also  is  guilty  of  the  inadvertence  of 
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exaggerating  tlie  fine,  already  (as  Dr.  Lingard 
remarks)  ‘‘almost  incredible,”  from  fifteen  thou- 
sand marks  (or  10,000^.  as  correctly  translated  by 
Lingard)  into  fifteen  thousand  pounds. 

“ The  Earl  of  Oxford  compounded,  by  the  payment  of 
15,000  pounds,  for  the  penalties  he  had  incurred  by  keep- 
ing retainers  in  livery : a practice  mischievous  and 
illegal,  but  too  customary  to  have  been  punished  before 
this  reign  (Henry  VII.).” — Constitutional  History,  1829, 
i.  21. 

One  is  here  tempted  to  ask,  was  Hallam  really 
correct  in  this  remark?  Had  all  the  preyious 
legislation  against  retainers  and  liveries  been  al- 
lowed to  remain  ever  a dead  letter  upon  the 
statute  book  ? 

The  anecdote  (which  is  further  familiar  from 
being  related  at  length  by  Hume)  is  originally 
told  as  a traditional  “report,”  in  Lord  Bacon’s 
Life  and  Reign  of  Henry  VII.  • and  Lingard  in  - 
troduces  it,  not  unreasonably,  with  the  remark, 
“ If  ice  may  credit  a story  related  by  Bacon.” 

At  any  event,  it  belongs  to  Henry  VII.  and 
the  Earl  of  Oxford,  not  to  Henry  VIII.,  nor  an 
Earl  of  Essex.  J.  G.  X. 

DPw  Polidoei  (3’’'^  S.  ix.  345,  395.)  — It  never 
occurred  to  me  that,  when  I sought  to  do  some 
justice  to  the  memory  of  a forgotten  author  — of 
foreign  name,  descent,  and  connections,  and  who 
had  been  in  his  grave  for  nearly  half  a century — 
I might  haply  “gall  the  ribs”  of  some  living 
relative.  Yet  so  it  is;  and  I can  only  express 
the  regret  I feel  if  I have,  in  any  degree,  wounded 
the  susceptibilities  of  one  of  whom  the  unfortunate 
Polidori  would,  if  he  had  lived,  been  the  uncle, 
and  who  now  steps  forward  to  confirm  the  greater 
part  of  my  inferential  biography  of  his  deceased 
relative.  Looking  upon  the  author  of  The  Vani- 
jrire  as  one  of  the  Byronian  asteroids,  I simply 
sought  to  focusize,  as  it  were,  the  scattered  state- 
ments in  the  notices  of  Moore ; and  I stated  dis- 
tinctly, in  commencement,  that  all  that  I had 
succeeded  in  learning  of  him  was  gained  from  this 
source,  and  his  own  published  writings.  Thus, 
Mr.  Rossetti  ought  not  to  have  implied  that  I 
had  been  guilty  of  “ precipitancy  ” in  making 
“ point-blank  assertions  about  suicide,”  since  the 
statement  — as  Mr.  Rossetti  should  not  at  this 
time  of  day  require  to  be  informed — has  already 
been  before  the  public  for  nearly  forty  years,  and 
the  terms  in  which  the  assertion  is  made  leave 
no  room  for  doubt  as  to  their  meaning.  The 
passage  on  which  I based  my  statement  is  as 
follows : — 

“ With  this  prospect,  which  he  considered  nothing  less 
than  i*uin,  before  his  eyes,  the  poor  young  man  was  it 
seems  on  the  point  of  committing  that  fatal  act  wdiich 
two  or  three  years  afteinvards  he  actually  did  perpetrate. 
Retiring  to  his  room,  he  had  already  drawn  forth  the 
poison  from  the  medicine  chest,”  &c. — Moore’s  Ei/e  of 
Lord  Byron,  8vo,  1838,  p.  138. 

So  much  for  my  “precipitancy”  in  making 


“ point-blank  assertions  ” about  facts  of  which  I 
know  nothing!  I may  add  that  this  previous 
attempt  of  the  unfortunate  Doctor — the  “point- 
blank  assertions,”  of  Moore  (who  doubtless  did 
know  a good  deal  about  the  facts)  — the  early 
death  — the  evidently  suspicious  circumstances 
calling  for  an  inquest — taking  the  verdict  of  the 
latter,  quant,  vcd. — leave  little  difficulty  in  the 
formation  of  an  opinion  as  to  the  real  facts  of  the 
case.  ^ VTLLIA3I  Bates. 

Birmingham. 

Quotatioxs  (3’’^^  S.  ix.  413,452.) — I should  think 
Gilfillan  may  mean  that  the  idea  of  the  line  — 

“ You  scarce  can  see  the  grass  for  flowers  ” — 
is  borrowed  from  an  old  author;  though,  if  this 
is  all,  it  seems  hard  that  Tennyson  should  not 
have  been  credited  with  sufficient  invention  to 
have  been  able  to  produce  it.  Very  likely  the 
“ old  writer  ” was  Chaucer,  for  the  following 
quotation  from  the  Prologue  to  the  legend  of 
“ Good  Women,”  comes  near  it : — 

“ Upon  the  small,  softe,  swete  gi’as. 

That  was  with  floures  swete  embi'ouded  all — 

and  I daresay  a passage  may  be  found  which  is 
closer  still,  for  Dan  Chaucer  delighted  in  daisies 
above  all  things,  and  lainents  concerning  them, 
saying : — 

“ Alas,  that  I ne  had  English  rime,  or  prose 
Sutflsaunt  this  floure  to  praise  aright.” 

I quote  from  Tyrwhitt’s  edit.  pp.  411  and  410, 
Walter  W.  Skeat. 

Your  correspondent  T.  W.  W.  will  find  the 
lines  he  asks  for  in  Walter  Savage  Landor’s  Gehh\ 
The  passage  is  as  follows  : — 

“ And  I have  sinrious  shells  of  peaily  hue ; 

Shake  one,  and  it  awakens,  then  apply 
Its  polished  lips  to  your  attentive  eai% 

And  it  remembers  its  august  abodes. 

And  murmurs  as  the  ocean  murmurs  there.” 

These  lines,  of  course,  remind  one  of  Words- 
Avorth’s  exceedingly  fine  ones  on  a similar  subject 
in  the  fourth  book  of  the  Excursion  : — 

“ I have  seen 

A curious  child,  who  dwelt  upon  a tract 

Of  inland  ground,  applying  to  his  ear 

The  convolutions  of  a smooth-lipped  shell,”  &c. 

JOXATITAX  BoUCHIER. 

[We  are  indebted  to  several  other  correspondents  for 
similar  replies. — Ed.] 

VOTES  OX  BOOKS,  ETC. 

Catalogue  o f a Collection  o f Printed  Broadsides  in  the  Pos- 
session of  the  Society  of  A7iti(jnaries  of  London.  Com- 
piled Robert  Lemon,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  (Printed  by  the 
Society.) 

In  the  year  1756  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  purchased 
two  folio  volumes  of  Proclamations,  extending  from  Ed- 
Avard  IV.  to  James  I.,  which  had  formerty  been  the  pro- 
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perty  of  Martin  Folkes,  their  late  President.  These  were 
no  doubt  one  of  the  collections  formed  by  Humphrey 
Dyson,  and  their  purchase  by  the  Society  led  to  an  act  of 
■conspicuous  liberality  on  the  part  of  the  well-known 
Thomas  Holies  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  who,  through  Professor 
Ward,  who  had  been  his  tutor,  presented  “a  large  and 
curious  Collection  of  State  and  other  Papers  from  the 
time  of  Henry  YIII.  to  Charles  II.  inclusive,  in  twelve 
volumes,  folio,  purchased  by  him,  23rd  January,  1756,  in 
one  lot,  No.  941,  at  the  sale  of  iDooks  belonging  to  Mr. 
Chai'les  Davis,  Bookseller  in  Holborn,  deceased,  in  order 
to  complete  the  set  of  Proclamations  which  he  understood 
was  purchased  for  the  Society  some  time  since  by  Dr. 
Gifford,  and  of  which  valuable  collection  he  judged  this 
was  originally  a part.”  In  1852  the  binding  of  these 
fourteen  volumes,  and  the  condition  of  many  of  the  papers 
themselves,  were  found  to  require  attention ; and  it  was 
eventually  decided  to  divide  them  into  two  separate  col- 
lections. The  Proclamations,  one  of  the  most  valuable 
Collections  known  to  be  in  existence,  and  which  had  been 
greatly  enriched  by  the  liberality  of  the  late  William 
Salt,  "Esq.,  F.S.A.,  were  thrown  into  one  independent 
series,  and  the  Broadsides,  including  the  Ballads,  and 
which  had,  in  like  manner,  been  enriched  by  the  contri- 
butions of  the  late  Prince  Consort,  and  several  other 
Fellows  and  Friends  of  the  Society  into  another.  This 
task  was  undertaken  bj^  Mr.  Lemon,  who  in  his  zeal  for 
the  service  of  the  Society,  compiled  Catalogues  both  of 
the  Proclamations  and  of  the  Broadsides.  This  latter  is 
now  before  us ; and  we  congratulate  the  Fellows  on  the 
appearance  of  a volume  of  so  much  interest  and  curiosity. 
The  papers  included  under  the  general  title  of  Broadsides 
are  of  very  varied  character.  Among  them  are  many 
curious  Grants  of  Indulgences  and  other  ecclesiastical 
privileges ; Ballads  and  other  Compositions  in  verse, 
which  many  will  consider  among  the  most  remarkable 
features  of  the  Collection,  and  which  furnished  materials 
both  to  Percy  and  Warton.  But  the  Miscellaneous  part 
of  the  Collection,  for  its  illustration  of  popular  manners 
and  feeling  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  our  history  and 
biography  on  the  other,  is  deserving  of  special  attention. 
The  book  is  one  most  creditable  to  Mr.  Lemon  and  to  the 
Society,  and  we  hope  will  be  received  with  such  general 
satisfaction  as  to  induce  the  authorities  at  Somerset  House 
to  follow  it  up  with  the  Catalogue  of  Proclama- 
tions. 

The  Annual  Register.  A Review  of  Public  Events  at 
Home  and  Abroad  for  the  Year  1865.  New  Series. 
(Rivingtons.) 

We  congratulate  Messrs.  Rivington  not  only  on  the 
care  and  ability  which  are  displayed  in  the  preparation  of 
.this  the  third  volume  of  their  New  Series  of  The  Annual 
Register,  but  also  on  the  earl}^  period  at  which  thej^  have 
succeeded  in  producing  it.  When  we  look  at  the  mass  of 
useful  information  it  contains,  the  excellency  of  its  ar- 
rangement, and  its  valuable  Index,  we  cannot  doubt  that 
this  New  Series  will  attain,  if  not  exceed,  the  deserved 
popularity  of  its  predecessors. 

A Biographical  and  Critical  Dictionary  of  Ancient  and 
Living  Painters  and  Engravers.  Forming  a Supplement 
to  Bryan's  “ Dictionary  of  Painters  and  Engraversf  as 
edited  by  George  Stanley.  By  Henry  Ottley.  (Bohn.) 

^ The  fourteen  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  pub- 
lication of  the  new  edition  of  Bryan’s  Dictionary  of 
Painters  and  Engravers,  “ revised,  enlarged,  and  con- 
tinued to  the  present  time,  by  Mr.  George  Stanley,”  has 
furnished  ample  materials  for  a supplemental  volume ; 
and  Mr.  Ottley  seems  to  have  devoted  himself  with  con- 
siderable diligence  to  the  task  of  preparing  it ; while  the 
indefatigable  publisher  himself  seems  to  have  contributed 


some  seventy  articles  to  the  present  work,  and  promises 
with  all  convenient  speed  another  supplement,  in  which 
he  proposes  to  introduce  more  of  the  mercantile  element ; 
that  is,  to  give  the  auction  prices  of  the  principal 
pictures. 

Palmerston  Memorial  at  Romsey  Abbey.  — The 
late  Lord  Palmerston  spent  much  of  the  time  he  was  en- 
abled to  snatch  from  public  business  at  his  beautiful  seat 
of  Broadlauds,  the  place  of  his  birth  and  his  death.  He 
desired  that  his  body  should  rest  at  the  little  tomi  of 
Romsey,  which  is  situate  just  without  his  Park ; but  the 
great  value  of  his  service  to  his  country  was  so  univer- 
sally felt  that  the  nation  decided  he  should  be  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  That  a memorial  may*  exist  in 
Romsey,  it  is  proposed  to  reconstruct  the  east  chapel  of 
the  abbe}’-,  which  will  contain  a recumbent  effigy  of  the 
great  statesman,  and  the  monuments  of  his  famil}-  now 
in  the  abbey  will  be  removed  there. 

A church  of  importance  has  existed  in  Romsey  from 
very  early  times,  and  a great  part  of  the  interior  of  the 
present  abbey  is  Norman  architecture  of  the  best  period. 
Great  care  has  been  taken  to  make  out  a correct  plan  of 
the  buildings  ; and,  as  many  of  the  windows  and  other 
details  of  this  chapel  have  been  found  inserted  into  the 
church,  the  architect  will  be  enabled  to  really  reconstruct 
what  in  the  thirteenth  century  was  the  beautiful  termina- 
tion of  the  east  end  of  this  abbey,  and  it  will  be  used  for 
daily  service  when  built. 

Mr.  Swinburne  has  a volume  of  miscellaneous  poems 
in  the  press,  which  will  shortl}^  be  published  by  Messrs. 
Moxon  & Co.  Mr.  Tupper  is  about  to  issue  an  elegant 
impression  of  his  “ Proverbial  Philosophy,”  to  be  termed 
the  Bijou  Edition.  This  edition,  we  are  told,  will  com- 
plete the  Two  Hundredth  Thousand  printed  of  this  work, 
and  it  will  be  dedicated,  by  permission,  to  Mr.  Gladstone. 


t0  C0rr0^iJ0iiU0nt^. 

Q.  Omlup  (Cheltenham.)  There  is  no  chai'ge  for  the  insertion  of 
Queries. 

Geneaxogical  Queries So  many  Queries  on  points  of  genealogy  of 

interest  only  to  the  querist  now  reach  us,  that  we  feel  compelled  to  repeat 
our  announcement  that  for  the  future  no  such  Queries  can  he  inserted  unless 
there  he  added  to  them  the  address  to  which  the  information  inquired  for 
may  he  sent.  If  we  give  up  space  to  such  Queries  it  is  not  fair  to  our 
readers  to  give  up  further  space  to  information  of  no  general  interest. 

Abhba  has  an  imperfect  copy  of  the  first  volume  o/The  Origin  of  t^he 
English  Drama,  hy  Thomas  Hawkins,  M.A.,  of  Magdalene  College,  Ox- 
ford, 8vo,  1773,  in  3 vols. 

George  Jj-loyv  will  find  the  words  of  the  Salisbury  riihricin^N.  & Q.” 
1st  S.  iv.  150;  and  in  the  same  series  ten  other  articles  on  the  Ring 
Finger. 

J.  W.  W,  On  the  origin  of  the  festival  of  Trinity  Sunday,  see  our 
2nd  S.  xi.  471. 

Erratum.— In  our  last  number,  p.  462,  art.  “ Robert  Walpole,”  for 
Earl  of”  Oxford  ” read  Earl  of  ” Orford.” 

” Notes  & Queries  ” is  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 


GRAND  FESTIVAL  OF  FLOWERS.  — The  following  distin- 
guished guests  have  been  invited,  and  have  signified  their  intention  to 
be  present:— H.R.H.  the  Duchess  Magnolia,  H.R.H.  the  Princess  Jes- 
samine, H.R.H.  the  Princess  Orange  Blossom,  H.R.H.  the  Princess 
Spring  Violet,  H.R.H.  the  Princess  Tuberose,  H.M.  the  Meadow  Queen, 
attended  by  the  Hon,  Misses  Vernal  Grass  and  New  Mown  Hay  of  fra- 
grant memory;  the  Duchess  Dowager  Heliotrope,  the  Peerless  White 
Rose,  the  Marchioness  of  Mitcham  Lavender,  the  Marchioness  Migno- 
nette, the  Countess  Eau  de  Chypre  from  Cyprus,  the  Countess  Santal 
Wood  of  Timor,  the  Viscountesses  Hyacinth  and  Wallfiower,  the 
Baronesses  Hoyabella , Geranium,  and  Clove  Pink,  The  Lady  Lily  of 
the  Valley,  the  Hon.  Miss  May  Blossom,  the  Hon.  Miss  Verbena  Leaf, 
Miss  Sweet  Daphne,  Miss  Jonquil,  Miss  Citronella,  the  Grande  Duke 
Frangipanni,  the  Duke  Opoponax,  Marquis  Rondeletia,  the  Earl  Volka- 
meria,  the  Earl  of  Ambergris,  the  Viscount  Stephanotis,  Rear-Admiral 
Patchouly,  Captain  Sweet  William,  General  Vitiver,  Count  I^banqn 
Cedarwood,  Major  Fragrant  Phlox,  Lieutenant  Hawthorn,  Captain 
Cedras,  Sir  Scented  Stock,  and  many  others  of  distinguished  odour. 
The  Lotus  of  Egypt,  the  accepted  Bride  of  the  Nile,  is  also  expe^ed. 
The  numerous  guests  on  their  arrival  will  be  received  by  Messrs.  Peas 
and  Lupin.  The  interior  of  the  Laboratory  of  Flowers  has  been  ele- 
gantly decorated  for  the  occasion.  Visitors  may  obtain  Sarnples  qt 
the  Breath  of  each  Fragrant  Guest  at  2s,  6d.  each,  at  2,  New  Bond  street, 
W.,  London. 
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BISHOP  TAYLOR’S  WORKS:  MR.  EDEN’S 
EDITION.* 

Among  my  Taylor  memoranda,  I find  tlie  fol- 
lowing very  beautiful  simile  5 but  I have  lost  the 
place  in  which  it  occurs,  and  should  be  glad  to 
recover  it : — 


“ I have  sat  upon  the  Sea-shore  and  waited  for  its 
gradual  approaches,  and  have  seen  its  dancing  waves  and 
hs  white  surf,  and  admired  that  He  who  measured  it  in 
His  Hand  had  given  to  it  such  life  and  motion  ; and  I 
have  lingered  till  its  gentle  waters  grew  into  mighty 
billows,  and  had  well  nigh  swept  me  from  my  firmest 
footing.  ^ So  have  I seen  a heedless  youth  gazing  with  a 
too  curious  spirit  upon  the  sweet  motions  and  gentle 
approaches  of  an  inviting  Pleasure,  till  it  has  detained 
his  eye,  and  imprisoned  his  feet,  and  swelled  upon  his 
Soul  and  swept  him  to  a swift  destruction.” 


Another  sea-side  simile  occurs  at  the  openin 
of  a striking  passage  in  the  Via  Intellig entice : — 
“ Spend  not  your  time  in  that  which  profits  not ; fi 
your  labour  and  your  health,  your  time  and  your  studi( 
are  v ery  valuable ; and  it  is  a thousand  pities  to  see 
diligent  and  a hopeful  person  spend  himself  in  gatherin 
cockle-shells  and  little  pebbles,  in  telling  sands  upon  tl 
shores,  and  making  garlands  of  useless  daisies.”— Vol.  vii 

p.  oov. 


^ Milton  furnishes  a close  parallel 
IV.  322]  ; — 


(Par.  Reg., 


* Concluded  from  3i'd  S.  ix.  469. 


“ ' . Who  reads 

Incessantly,  and  to  his  reading  brings  not 
A spirit  and  judgment  equal  or  superior. 

Uncertain  and  unsettled  still  remains ; 

Deep  versed  in  Books  and  shallow  in  himself. 

Crude  or  intoxicate,  collecting  to5^s 

And  trifles  for  choice  matters,  worth  a spunge. 

As  Children  gath’ring  pebbles  on  the  Shore.” 

To  this  I may  add  the  memorable  words  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  uttered  a little  before  his  death, 
and  breathing  the  spirit  of  Socrates : — 

“ I don’t  know  what  I may  seem  to  the  world,  but,  as 
to  myself,  I seem  to  have  been  only  like  a boy  playing  on 
the  Sea-shore,  and  diverting  myself  in  now  and  then 
finding  a smoother  pebble  or  a prettier  shell  than  ordi- 
nary, whilst  the  great  Ocean  of  Truth  lay  all  undis- 
covered before  me.” 

Perhaps  the  most  lovely  of  Bishop  Taylor’s 
similes  is  that  of  the  sky-lark,  in  his  sermon  on 
The  Return  of  Prayers,  vol.  iv.  p.  61.  I know  no 
parallel  for  it ; but,  in  addition  to  the  exquisite 
lyrics  of  Shelley  and  Wordsworth  which  it  will 
suggest  to  the  general  reader,  I may  note  a very 
beautiful  simile  in  the  Treatise  of  S.  F.  de  Sales’ 
above  referred  to  (liv.  5,  ch.  12),  which  somewhat 
resembles  the  sweet  tribute  paid  to  this  heavenly 
bird  by  good  Izaak  Walton.  What  so  frequently 
happens  with  Jean  Paul  Pichter,  sometimes,  but 
rarely,  is  the  case  with  Taylor : viz.  his  finer 
fancy  at  times  degenerates  into  the  fantastic,  led 
astray  by  the  temptation  of  some  learned  allusion ; 
as  when,  alluding  to  one  of  the  worst  of  the 
-^sopic  fables,  he  compares  ‘^unchristian  per- 
sons ” to  “ shelled  fish  ” being  cooked  (vol.  ii. 
p.  543).  Cf.  “ N.  & Q.,”  2"d  S.  iii.  281. 

Lethredensis,  a valuable  correspondent  of 
“ N.  & Q.,”  who  has  been  for  a long  time  missing, 
mentioned  a work  ascribed  to  Bishop  Taylor, 
about  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  get  some 
more  information.  It  appears  to  be  a chap-booTr. 
See  ‘‘  N.  & Q.,”  2«<i  S.  iii.  457 ; xii.  183  : — 

“ A Golden  Chain  to  link  the  Penitent  Sinner  unto 
God  : [by  John  Andre wes  .?]  whereunto  is  added  A 
Treatise  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  b}^  J.  Taylor, 
,D.D.  With  a Portrait  of  Jeremy  Taylor  by  Drapentier. 
Printed  by  Tho.  Norris  at  the  Looking-Glass  on  London 
Bridge,  1719.”  12mo. 

An  edition  of  ‘‘Bishop  Taylor’s  Whole  Works, 
with  an  Essay,  Biographical  and  Critical,  by  H. 
Rogers,”  3 vols.  imp.  8vo,  was  published  by  Bohn 
in  1851.  I should  be  glad  to  be  informed  of  its 
character  and  merit.  I believe,  before  Mr.  Eden’s 
edition,  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  edit  Bishop 
Taylor’s  works  wholly  or  in  part.  I should  also 
be  glad  to  be  referred  to  any  good  articles  on 
Bishop  Taylor,  and  his  works,  which  have  ap- 
peared in  periodical  literature. 

As  Bishop  Taylor  occupies  a very  honourable 
and  prominent  position  in  the  history  of  Tolera- 
tion, I may  here  observe  that  Bishop  lieber  pays 
him  a very  questionable  compliment,  when  he 
declares  that  “ Milton’s  zeal  for  toleration  was  as 
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unlimited  and  as  consistent  as  Taylor’s  was.”  Mr. 
Eden  appends  that  most  eloquent  and  striking 
passage  in  which  Coleridge  compares  together 
Milton  and  Taylor.  The  greater  part  of  this 
arallel  is,  as  it  ought  to  he,  a strong  antithesis ; 
lit  the  last  paragraph  sets  forth  what  Coleridge 
considers  the  points  ‘^wherein  these  great  men 
resemble  each  other;”  and  the  main  points  of 
resemblance  he  declares  to  be  beneyolence  and 
tolerance.  Nay,  more,  he  asserts  this  in  the  most 
unqualified  terms,  and  throws  down  a challenge 
to  any  gainsayer,  rounding  his  challenge  with  a 
sweeping  attack  upon  Archbishop  Laud  and  Bishop 
Hall.  Now,  this  only  provokes  the  reader  to  re- 
member many  passages  in  the  great  poet’s  life 
and  writings  which  he  would  willingly  forget, 
such  as  his  controversy  with  Salmasius  and  the 
conclusion  of  his  Treatise  on  ^Reformation^  vol.  i. 
p.  274 ; which  a very  competent  critic  pronounces 
to  be  ^‘the  most  superlative  instance  of  fanatic 
malignity  I ever  yet  saw.”  See  Jones  of  Nay- 
land’s  Worksy  London,  1810,  vol.  v.  p.  49. 

Besides  the  quotation  of  this  passage,  the  only 
notice  taken  of  Coleridge  in  this  edition  is  a 
reference  to  two  passages  in  the  Aids  to  Reflection. 
This  is  to  be  regretted,  for  Coleridge  furnishes 
many  valuable  criticisms  on  Taylor’s  genius  and 
writings,  besides  making  many  injurious  and  un- 
founded assertions  respecting  Taylor,  to  which 
the  weight  and  influence  of  his  great  name  give 
a wide  circulation.  I shall  close  this  note  by 
bringing  together  some  of  his  more  genial  criti- 
cisms on  ^‘that  great  and  shining  light  of  our 
Church,  in  the  sera  of  her  intellectual  splendor. 
Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor  ” : — 

“ Taylor’s  was  a great  and  lovely  mind.  The  happiest 
synthesis  of  the  divine,  the  scholar,  and  the  gentleman, 
was  perhaps  exhibited  in  him  and  Bishop  Berkeley. 
Though  consummate  in  both  logic  and  rhetoric,  Jeremy 
Taylor  was  yet  no  metaphysician.  Learning,  Fancy,  dis- 
cursive Intellect,  tria  juncta  in  uno,  and  of  each  enough  to 
have  immortalised  a man, he  had ; but  3'^et  ovZlv  yera  (jivcriv. 
Images,  conceptions,  notions,  such  as  leave  him  but  one 
rival,  Shakspeaee,  there  were;  but  no  ideas.  Taylor 
was  a Gassendist.  Jeremy  Taylor  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  a critical  scholar.  His  reading  had  been 
oceanic ; but  he  read  rather  to  bring  out  the  growths  of 
his  own  fertile  and  teeming  mind,  than  to  inform  himself 
respecting  the  products  of  those  of  other  men.  Jeremy 
Taylor  would  have  been  too  great  for  man,  had  he  not 
occasionally  fallen  below  himself.  In  all  men,  and  in  all 
works  of  great  genius,  the  characteristic  fault  will  be 
found  in  the  characteristic  excellence.  Thus,  in  Taylor, 
fulness,  overflow,  superfluity.  He  was  often  seduced  into 
an  impolitic  management  of  a cause  by  the  fertilitj’  of 
his  intellect  and  the  opulence  of  his  erudition.  Jeremy 
Taylor  is  an  excellent  author  for  a young  man  to  study, 
for  the  purpose  of  imbibing  noble  principles,  and  at  the 
same  time  of  learning  to  exercise  caution  and  thought  in 
detecting  his  numerous  errors.  [How  true  of  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge himself!]  Let  not  the  surpassing  eloquence  of 
Taylor  dazzle  jmu,  nor  his  scholastic  retiary  versatility 
of  logic  illaqueate  jmur  good  sense.  He  was  infected  with 
the  spirit  of  casuistry ; but  when  he  escapes  from  the 


Mononomian  Eomaism,  which  netted  him  in  his  too 
eager  recoil  from  the  Antinomian  boar,  brought  forth 
and  foddered  (as  he  imagined)  in  Calvin’s  stye— when 
from  this  wiry  net  he  escapes  into  the  Devotional  and  the 
Dietetic,  as  into  a green  meadow-land,  with  springs  and 
rivulets,  and  sheltering  groves,  where  he  leads  his  flock 
like  a shepherd— then  it  is  that  he  is  most  himself,— then 
only  is  he  all  himself— the  whole  Jeremy  Taylor.  Or,  if 
there  be  one  other  subject  graced  bi’-  the  same  total 
heautophany,  it  is  in  the  pouring  forth  of  his  profound 
common  sense  on  the  ways  and  weaknesses  of  men  and 
conflicting  sects— as,  for  instance,  in  the  admirable  birth, 
parentage,  growth,  and  consummation  of  a religious  con- 
troversy in  his  Dissuasive  from  Popery.  With  all  his 
astonishing  complexit}’-,  yet  versatile  agility  of  powers, 
he  was  too  good,  and  of  too  catholic  a spirit,  to  be  a good 
polemic.  Hence  he  so  continually  is  now  breaking,  now 
var^flng,  the  thread  of  the  argument ; and  hence  he  is 
so  again  and  again,  forgetting  that  he  is  reasoning 
against  an  antagonist,  and  falls  into  conversation  with 
him  as  a friend, — I might  almost  say,  into  the  literary 
chit-chat  and  unwithholding  frankness  of  a rich  genius, 
whose  sands  are  seed  pearl.” 

“ Many  j^ears  ago,  Mr.  Mackintosh  gave  it  as  an  in- 
stance of  my  perverted  taste,  that  I had  seriously’-  con- 
tended that,  in  order  to  form  a style  worthy  of  English- 
men, Milton  and  Taylor  must  be  studied  instead  of 
Johnson,  Gibbon,  and  Junius;  and  now  I see  by  his  in- 
troductory Lecture,  given  at  Lincoln’s  Inn,  he  is  himself 
imitating  Jeremy  Taylor,  or  rather  copj-ung  his  semicolon 
punctuation  as  closety  as  he  can.  Indeed,  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor’s works  would  be  of  more  service  to  an  English 
barrister  than  those  of  Demosthenes,  AEschines,  and 
Cicero,  taken  together.” 

“ Perhaps  the  most  wonderful  of  all  Taylor’s  works  is 
that  on  the  Real  Presence.  The  Deus  Justificatus  is  the 
most  eloquent  work  of  this  most  eloquent  of  divines : 
had  I said  of  men,  Cicero  would  forgive  me  and 
Demosthenes  nod  assent.  But  the  work  in  which  all 
his  powers  are  confluent  — in  which,  deep  ^^et  gentle, 
the  full  stream  of  his  genius  winds  onward,  and  still 
forming  peninsulas  in  its  winding  course — distinct  parts 
that  are  onlj"  not  each  a perfect  whole — or  in  less  figura- 
tive style  (yet  what  language  that  does  not  partake  of 
poetic  eloquence  can  convey  the  characteristics  of  a Poet 
and  an  Orator?),  the  work  which  I read  with  most  ad- 
miration, but  likervise  with  most  apprehension  and  regret, 
is  the  Liberty  of  Prophesying.  Taylor  having  enriched 
us  with  such  and  so  many  models  of  Private  Prayer  and 
Devotional  Exercise,  it  is  most  desirable  that  a well- 
arranged  collection  should  be  made  from  them  ; a selec- 
tion is  requisite  rather  from  the  opulence  than  the  in- 
equality of  the  store.  For  surety,  since  the  Apostolic  age, 
never  did  the  Spirit  of  Supplication  move  on  the  deeps  of 
a human  soul  with  a more  genial  life,  or  more  profoundly 
impregnate  the  rich  gifts  of  a happy  nature,  than  in  the 
person  of  Jerem}^  Taylor ! ”* 

The  editor  of  Coleridge’s  Table  Talk  observes  : — 

“ Mr.  Coleridge  placed  Jeremy  Taylor  amongst  the 
four  great  geniuses  of  old  English  literature.  I think  he 
used  to  reckon  Shakspeare  and  Bacon,  Milton  and  Ta^dor, 
four-square,  each  against  each.  In  mere  eloquence,  he 
thought  the  Bishop  without  am^  fellow.  He  called  him 


* Notes  on  English  Divines,  London,  1853,  vol.  i.  pp.  173, 
280,  209,  181,  194,  198,  248,  301,  256,  202,  174,  320,  280, 
203,  187  ; Aids,  London,  1848,  pp.  203,  275  ; Table  TaVi, 
London,  1851,  pp.  51,  91.  There  is  a Selection  of  Bishop 
Taylor’s  praj^ers  published  by  Rivington,  and  another  bj* 
Hatchard. 
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Chrysostom.  Further,  he  loved  the  man,  and  was  anxious 
to  find  excuses  for  some  weak  parts  in  his  character.* 
But  Mr.  Coleridge’s  assent  to  Taylor’s  views  of  many 
of  the  fundamental  positions  of  Christianity  was  very 
limited ; and,  indeed,  he  considered  him  as  the  least 
sound  in  point  of  doctrine  of  any  of  the  old  divines,  com- 
prehending within  that  designation  the  writers  to  the 
middle  of  Charles  II.’s  reign.” 

P.S.  I beg  to  thank  Me.  Eden  for  his  very 
kind  reply  which  has  appeared  since  the  above 
was  written.  Eikionnach. 


EPITAPHS  IN  CHRIST  CHURCH  CATHEDRAL, 
DUBLIN. 

Observing  that  many  unpublished  epitaphs  ap- 
pear from  time  to  time  in  your  pages,  I send  two, 
which,  from  the  injuries  of  time  or  neglect,  are 
now  somewhat  obliterated  and  difficult  to  be  de- 
ciphered, and  therefore  in  some  danger  of  being 
lost.  Any  one  interested  in  such  matters  will 
readily  perceive  their  value  in  an  archaeological 
and  historical  point  of  view.  They  are  inscribed 
on  a monument  in  the  southern  aisle  of  Christ 
Church  Cathedral  in  Dublin. 

Sir  Phelim  O’Neill  and  his  brother  Turlough 
appear  to  have  been  the  leaders  in  the  county  of 
Tyrone  of  the  well-known  Rebellion  which  broke 
out  on  October  23, 1641 — the  discovery  of  which 
was  made,  as  Sir  John  Temple,  then  Master  of 
the  Rolls,  states,  by  Owen  O’Conolly,  a soldier  of 
inferior  rank  in  the  service  of  Sir  John  Clotworthy, 
of  Antrim.  Owen  O’Rowe,  mentioned  in  the  in- 
scription, was  undoubtedly  the  celebrated  Owen 
Roe  O’Neill,  who,  at  an  early  age,  as  it  has  been 
stated,  entered  the  Spanish  Imperial  service,  in- 
fluenced by  the  same  motives  that  induced  Mar- 
shal MacDonald  to  enter  that  of  France,  namely, 
that  the  door  of  promotion  was  closed  to  him  at 
home.  From  his  connections  and  great  abilities, 
Owen  Roe  rose  rapidly,  and  held  a high  post  in 
Catalonia ; and  is  still  remembered  there  as  Eu- 
genio Rufo.  He  held  Arras  in  1640  against  the 
French ; and,  as  Carte  the  historian  relates,  sur- 
rendered at  the  last  upon  honourable  terms.  Yet 
such  was  his  conduct  in  the  defence  that  it  added 
to  his  reputation,  and  procured  him  extraordinary 
respect  even  from  the  enemy. 

He  was  sent  for  at  the  first  outbreak  in  Ireland, 
in  1641,  but  it  was  not  till  the  close  of  June,  1642, 
that  he  embarked  from  Dunkirk  with  many  offi- 
cers and  men,  and  supplies  of  arms ; and  sailing 
round  the  north  of  Scotland,  landed  in  Donegal. 
He  was  immediately  conducted  to  Charlemont, 
and  invested  with  the  chief  command  in  Ulster. 
His  career  in  Ireland  may  be  briefly  narrated. 
One  of  his  chief  achievements  was  the  victory  at 

* Mr.  Coleridge’s  love  for  Bishop  Taylor  was  of  rather 
a peculiar  kind : with  strange  credulity,  he  received  the 
calumnies  of  unscrupulous  adversaries,  and  without  ex- 
amination circulated  them  as  imdoubted  truths. 


Benburb,  where  he  fought  a battle  against  a com- 
manding force  on  June  5,  1646,  which  he  com- 
pletely routed.  He  maintained  a hard-fought 
struggle  through  a few  successive  years,  and  in 
1649  made  a truce  with  General  Monk  and  the 
Parliamentary  forces,  for  which  they  were  severely 
censured.  (Vide  Journals,  Aug.  10,  1649.) 

On  August  14,  the  redoubtable  Cromwell  landed 
near  Dublin,  and  after  the  fearful  siege  and  storm- 
ing of  Drogheda,  so  well  described  by  Sir  Henry 
Tichborne,  as  well  as  in  Cromwell’s  letters  and 
other  contemporary  authorities,  he  went  south- 
ward with  his  forces.  Thither  Owen  Roe  resolved 
to  follow,  desirous  of  measuring  swords  with  him 
in  a pitched  battle  ; but  it  was  not  so  decreed.  It 
has  been  supposed  that  poison  was  given  to  him 
at  Derry  or  soon  after.  Such  has  been  the  tradi- 
tion recently  embodied  in  the  powerful  lines  of  a 
modern  writer : — 

“ Did  they  dare,  did  they  dare 
To  slay  Owen  Roe  O’Neill  ? 

Yes,  they  slew  with  poison 

Him  they  feared  to  meet  with  steel ! 

“ Sagest  in  the  council  was  he, 

Kindest  in  the  hall ; 

Sure  we  never  won  a battle, 

’Twas  Owen  won  them  all. 

* W e thought  you  would  not  die. 

We  were  sure  you  would  not  go. 

And  leave  us  in  our  utmost  need 
To  Cromwell’s  cruel  blow.” 

A powerful  constitution  struggled  long  with  the 
poison.  For  the  conclusion  of  his  story  we  quote 
the  same  writer  : — 

‘‘  Slowly  and  sinking,  he  marched  through  Tyrone  and 
Monaghan  into  Cavan,  and  lingered  tiU  the  6th  of  No- 
vember, when  he  died  at  Cloughoughter  Castle,  the  abode 
of  Maelmordha  O’Raghallaigh,  or  O’Reilly  (the  kinsman 
of  Colonel  Philip  O’Reilly  of  Ballynacargy  Castle) , who 
had  married  Rose  O’Neill,  sister  of  Owen  Roe. 

“ The  news  of  his  death  reached  Ormond’s  camp  when 
the  Duke  was  preparing  to  fight  Cromwell,  when  Owen’s 
genius  and  soldiers  were  most  needed.” 

The  history  of  this  eventful  period  has  hitherto 
been  delineated  only  by  party  writers,  who  lived 
too  near  the  time  to  give  the  details  of  the  fierce 
struggle  with  fairness  and  impartiality.  To  treat 
of  it  as  its  importance  requires  would  exceed  the 
limits  your  columns  afibrd. 

Heic  juxta  conditfB  sunt  exuviae 
Clariss.  viri  Gulielmi  Cadogan  armigeri 
Qui 

Praenobili  Thomae  comiti  Strafibrdiae 
Hibernia)  sub  auspice  Caroli  proregi  fiiit  a secretis 
Nec  non  ob  eximias  animi  dotes  acceptissimus 
Postea  perduellione  saeviente  dira 
Pro  Religione  Rege  patriaque 
Majoris  Titulo  decoratus 
Fortiter  dimicavit 
Deinde  Burgo  et  Castro  Trimensi 
Meritorium  ergo  praefuit 
Ac  contra  nefarios  prodi  tores 
Phelimum  O Neile  & Audoenum  0 Rowe 
Strenuissime  propugnavit 
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Natus  est  die  Februarii  An®  MDC® 

CserdifFe  oppidi  aptid  Cambrenses  non  obscuri 
Antiqua  et  illustri  prosapia  ortus 
Filins  nempe  primogenitus 
Henric’  Cadogan  de  Llanbede 
Filii  natu  secundi  Gulielmi  Cadogan 
De  Treferrydach  in  Com.  Monmuthiens.  Arm* 

Qui  a'Principibus  Cambri  Britannis 
Ferloxiensibus  & Powysionis 
Paternnin  Genus  deduxit 
Matrem  habuit  Equestri  celebri 
Gente  Stjadlingdorum  Castri  de  Sancto  Donato 
Equitis  Anrati,  Ejusdem  familise  Quiiiti  decimi 
E vivis  excessit 
xiv°  die  Martii  ad  mdc  lx® 

Ubi  primum  Viderat 
Qui  nibil  magnis  habuit  in  votis 
Auspicalissimum  Regem  Carolum  Ildum 
Ex  iniquo  Exilio  Reducens 
Et  salvum. 

P.M.S. 

Ambrosii  Cadogan  Armig’  qui  Maxime  sui 
Desiderio  Parentibus  bonisque  omnibus  Relicto  xi  die 
Sep.  Ano  Dui  mdcxcvii  e vivis  excessit  jacet  sepultus 
una  cum  preclaro  avo  ac  ejus  Tumulus  .... 
Inscrip tio  seorsum  Insculpta  est  cuj  usque  Gratia  hoc 
ex  Pio  AfFectu  Moestissimum  Pater 
ADDITAMENTUM  Subjecit. 

J.  Httband  Smith. 

Royal  Irish  Academy,  Dawson  Street,  Dublin. 


ADMIRAL  SIR  THOMAS  ALLEN. 

Having  recently  had  occasion  to  consult  the 
excellent  memoir  of  this  noted  naval  commander, 
in  the  Biographical  Dictionary  published  by  the 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  I 
was  led  to  push  my  inquiries  a little  further  j and 
the  result  is,  that  I have  obtained  some  supple- 
mental particulars  concerning  Allen.  These  have 
never  appeared  in  print,  as  far  as  I am  aware,  and 
I therefore  venture  to  forward  them  to  & Q.” 

The  writer  of  the  memoir  above  referred  to 
asserts,  that  the  dates  of  the  birth  and  death  of 
Sir  Thomas  Allen  are  unknown.  Both,  however, 
are  supplied  by  his  epitaph,  which  the  late  Mr. 
Davy  has  transcribed  in  his  valuable  MS.  collec- 
tions for  the  history  of  Suffolk.  Sir  Thomas  died 
at  Somerleyton,  or  Somerly,  in  that  county ; and, 
in  the  recess  of  a stopped-up  window  in  the  parish 
church,  stands  a bust  of  marble  on  a bracket, 
under  which  is  this  inscription  : — 

‘‘  Near  this  place  lies  interr’d 
Sir  Thomas  Allen,  Barb 

Whose  unshaken  fidelity  to  his  Sovereign  Charles  y®  2‘i 

Was  rewarded  with  many  marks  of  his  royal  favour, 
Having  had  the  honour  of  serving  him 
As  Admiral  of  his  fleets, 

In  the  British  and  Mediterranean  Seas, 
Controller  of  the  Navy,  Capt.  of  Sahdgate  Castle, 
And  Master  of  the  Trinity  House. 

He  died  in  1686  in  y®  73^  year  of  his  age.” 

Curiously  enough,  however,  the  parish  register 
declares  that  he  was  buried  on  Oct.  5,  1685.  If 


this  be  correct,  the  monumental  inscription  is 
obviously  wrong.  Epitaphs,  it  seems,  occasionally 
give  false  information  with  regard  to  dates  as  well 
as  other  matters.  Goldsmith’s  epitaph  is  a me- 
morable instance  of  this.  Another  is  that  on 
Guest,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  which  states  that 
prelate  to  have  died  on  Feb.  28,  1578 ; whereas 
in  reality  he  died  on  Feb.  28,  1576.  ‘Hn  lapidary 
inscriptions,”  says  Dr.  Johnson,  ‘^a  man  is  not 
upon  oath.” 

In  Lowestoft  church  is  this  epitaph,  on  one  of 
Sir  Thomas  Allen’s  daughters : — 

“ To  the  Memory 
of 

Anne  Allen, 

Youngest  daughter 
of 

Captaine  (?)  Thomas  Allen, 

Admirall  of  his  Ma*^®®  Fleet, 

Now  in  the  Mediterranean  Straights, 
which  Anne  departed 
this  mortal*  Life 
upon  the  last  day  of  May, 

A®  Dni,  MDCLXiiii, 
and  of  her  age 
the  xvii*^  yeare. 

“ A pious,  vertuous,  blameless,  spottlesse  maid, 

By  cruell  Death  was  suddenly  betraid 
Of  sweetest  Life.  Alas ! a Barbarous  Crime, 

To  cropp  a flower  so  sweete,  so  near  the  prime. 

Cease  brinish  teares,  forbeare  your  grievous  moane, 

A happy  change  ’tis,  a Cselestial  throne 
Prepared  is  : what  Comfort  doth  this  give — 

To  pay  a debt,  to  dye  and  yet  to  live.” 

In  all  the  biographies  it  is  stated  that  Sir 
Thomas  was  a knight,  but  this  seems  to  be  an 
error,  as  he  is  styled  a baronet  in  his  epitaph ; and 
it  is  stated  in  Wotton’s  Baronetage  (iii.  326),  that 
Thomas  Allen,  of  Blundeston,  Suffolk,  Esquire^ 
was  created  a baronet  on  Feb.  7,  1673. 

The  Lady  Rebecca,  wife  of  Sir  Thomas,  was 
buried  at  Somerleyton,  Sept.  22,  1680. 

At  Somerleyton  Hall  is  preserved  an  oval  por- 
trait of  Sir  Thomas.  Mr.  Davy  remarks  : This 
may  possibly  be  the  picture  from  which  the  en- 
graving by  Vandrebanc  was  taken  ; or  a copy  from 
Sir  Peter  Lely.  Thompson  Coopee. 


NAPIER  FAMILY. 

The  late  John  Riddell,  Esq.,  whose  accuracy 
in  genealogical  and  historical  matters  relative  to 
Scotland  is  so  well  known  and  justly  appreciated, 
published  a volume  of  Tracts,  legal  and  historical, 
with  other  antiquarian  matter,  chiefly  relative  to 
Scotland  (Edin.  1835,  8vo),  full  of  the  most 
valuable  and  out-of-the-way  information.  One  of 
the  articles  has  relation  to  the  noble  family  of 
Napier,  now  represented  in  the  female  line  by  the 
Lords  ISTapier,  and  in  the  male  line  by  Sir  Robert 
Milliken  Napier,  of  Milliken,  who  enjoys  the  old 
baronetcy  of  the  first  Lord. 
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William  Napier,  of  Ciilcreiicli,  heir  male  of  the 
first  Lord  Napier,  married  Jane,  daughter  of 
James  Milliken,  of  Milliken,  in  the  county  of  Ren- 
frew. In  this  way  that  estate  came  to  the  Napiers, 
who  subsequently  took  the  name  of  Milliken. 
Although  under  the  last  patent  the  peerage  de- 
scended through  females,  the  baronetcy  fell  to 
the  heir  male,  and  was  taken  up  by  the  late  pos- 
sessor of  the  honour. 

In  referring  to  one  of  the  name,  Mr.  Riddell 
mentions  that  Alexander  Napier  discharged  “ the 
grave  duties  of  Provost  of  Edinburgh  and  Dean 
of  Guild,”  so  far  back  as  1403.  The  union  of 
these  two  distinct  offices  in  one  person — a circum- 
stance quite  unusual — led  to  an  investigation  of 
the  evidence  adduced  in  support  of  the  assertion, 
which  has  resulted  in  showing  that  the  person 
employed  in  transcribing  had  committed  a serious 
mistake.  The  extract  was  taken  from  a MS.  in 
the  Library  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  in  the 
handwriting  of  the  sixteenth  century  ” (p.  124). 
The  matter  stands  thus  in  the  note  in  support  of 
the  text.  After  mentioning  the  election  of  officials 
on  October  3,  1403,  it  is  entered  thus  (p.  124) : — 

“ Prepositus  Alexander  Naper,  Decanus  Gilde  et  Cus- 
toditor  operis  ecclesise. 

Symon  de  Scheie  Ballivus  de  Leyt. 

Thomas  Kobertson  Thesaurarius,”  &c. 

This  is  altogether  wrong,  the  entry  in  the  MS. 
being  as  follows : — 

“ Prepositus  Alexander  Napq 

Decanus  Gilde  et  custodator  operis  ecclesice  Simon  de 
Scheie. 

Balivus  de  Leyt,  Joannes  Robertson. 

Thesaurarius,  Joannes  Law.” 

In  other  words,  the  Provost  is  named  Alexander 
Naper  5 the  Dean  of  Guild  and  Superintendent  or 

Custodator  ” of  the  work  of  the  Church,  Simon 
de  Scheie — this  latter  duty  properly  appertaining 
to  the  Dean  of  Guild the  Baillie  of  Leyth,  John 
Robertson ; the  Treasurer,  John  Law. 

The  Provost  had  always  enough  of  work  on 
hand  to  employ  him,  while  the  duties  of  Dean  of 
Guild  were  even  then  sufficiently  defined  and  in- 
telligible to  keep  any  citizen  appointed  to  the 
office  fully  engaged. 

Leith  at  that  period,  and  for  four  centuries 
afterwards,  was  a burgh  of  barony  holding  of 
Edinburgh,  and  was  ruled  by  a Baillie,  who  was 
a member  of  the  Town  Council  j whilst  the  city 
treasurership  was  held  by  John  Law,  who,  per- 
haps, was  an  ancestor  of  Law  the  Financier,  whose 
father  was  an  Edinburgh  citizen. 

From  the  great  care  bestowed  uniformly  by  Mr. 
Riddell  on  such  matters,  it  is  strange  that  these 
errors  should  have  escaped  his  vigilant  eye.  It  is, 
however,  a species  of  consolation  to  more  humble 
antiquarian  aspirants  to  know  that  mistakes  can  be 
made  by  persons  of  more  advanced  research  ; and 
it  verifies  the  Latin  adage,  “ Aliquando  bonus 
dormitat  Homerus.”  J.  M. 


“ ROMEO  AND  JULIET.” 

“ Mercutio.  0,  then,  I see  Queen  Mab  hath  been  with 
you. 

She  is  the  fairies’  midwife,  and  she  comes 
In  shape  no  bigger  than  an  agate-stone 
On  the  forefinger  of  an  alderman, 

Drawn  with  a team  of  little  atomies 
Athwart  men’s  noses  as  they  lie  asleep  : 

Her  waggon-spokes,”  &c. — Act  I.  Sc.  4. 

Like  an  agate-stone  in  a ring  ! Surely  a strange 
shape  and  simile  for  Queen  Mab,  and  a substan- 
tial one,  betokening  a size  and  weight  hardly 
accordant  with  our  conception  of  the  lively  old 
lady.  Were  the  dame  as  portly  as  the  largest 
among  ring-stones  she  would  have  somewhat 
overburdened  the  hazel-nut,  and  tasked  the  little 
atomies  at  their  gallop.  If  it  be  said  that  the 
word  shape  applies  not  to  Queen  Mab’s  person 
only,  but  to  herself  and  her  surroundings,  the- 
plain  answers  are,  that  she  herself  is  the  only 
antecedent  mentioned,  that  in  shape  is  not  in  a 
shape,  and  that  if  it  were  it  is  a more  than  ques- 
tionable use  of  the  word  to  make  it  mean  equipage,, 
when  equipage  has  neither  been  mentioned  nor 
alluded  to. 

Again,  if  like  an  agate,  whence  the  suggestion 
set  forth  at  length — ^^On  the  forefinger  of  an 
alderman  ” ? What  suggested  this,  or  what  is  it 
meant  to  suggest  to  us  ? I had  always  felt  that 
there  was  something  incongruous  here,  and  there- 
fore unlike  Shakespeare,  but  until  the  other  day 
never  gave  it  sufficient  attention. 

Read  state  and  all  becomes  clear  and  apposite.- 
At  present  the  words  drawn  and  waggon-spokes 
break  in  suddenly  on  the  current  of  our  thoughts, 
and  turn  us  most  inartistically  from  Queen  Mab’s 
person  to  a wholly  new  idea — namely,  her  con- 
veyance. But  with  state  Mercutio’s  words  show 
from  the  first  that  vision  of  the  Queen  in  her 
state  progress  which  he  sees  already  in  his  mind’s 
eye,  and  which  he  is  about  to  describe.  Instead 
of  a strange  incongruous  simile  inserted  between 
^^she  comes — drawn,”  we  have  ‘^she  comes  in 
state  drawn  by  little  atomies,”  where,  through 
the  intervention  of  state,”  the  word  drawn  ap- 
plies to  the  compound  idea  of  herself  and  her 
conveyance,  and  prepares  us  for  ‘^her  waggon- 
spokes.”  Hence,  too,  it  is  that  in  the  first  sketch,, 
or  first  quarto,  while  there  is  mention  of  waggon- 
spokes,  waggon-cover,  traces,  collar,  whip,  wag- 
goner, and  horses,  nothing  is  said  of  the  waggon. 
Afterwards,  the  description  of  the  chariot  was  evi- 
dently given  by  Mercutio  as  if  it  were  his — as  it  was 
Shakespeare’s — afterthought,  evolved  out  of  the 
growing  luxuriance  of  his  fancy.  The  afterchange- 
also  of  in  this  sort  ” to  in  this  state  she  gal- 
lops,” is  in  favour  of  the  previous  use  of  the 
latter,  for  Shakespeare  was  fond  of  such  repeti- 
tions, and  it  is  one  which  marks  the  recurrence  to 
the  main  theme  after  the  digression  into  the  de- 
tails of  the  equipage. 
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Lastly,  the  comparison  is  to  the  agate-ring  of 
an  alderman,  because  it  is  the  state  of  a lesser 
than  a Lilliput  magnate  compared  with  that  of  a 
large-sized  Brohdignagian,  the  size  of  the  essential 
part  of  the  signet  as  compared  with  the  whole 
pomp  and  grandeur  of  a full-blown  alderman  clad 
in  civic  robes,  and  carried  in  a cumbrous  civic 
coach. 

‘tiJomeo.  Away  to  heaven,  respective  lenity, 

And  fire-eyed  fury  he  my  conduct  now.” 

This  reading  of  the  first  quarto  requires  no  sup- 
port against  the  misprint,  which  ended  in  the 
fire  and  fury  ” of  later  editions.  I am  not  aware, 
liowever,  whether  a parallel  passage  has  been  ad- 
fiiiced  from  Antonio  and  Mellida,  where  Marston 
has  evidently  formed  his  lines  on  a remembrance 
'of  those  of  Shakespeare  : — 

“ Antonio.  Now,  therefore,  pity,  piety,  remorse, 

Be  aliens  to  our  thoughts,  grim  fire-eyed  rage 
Possess  us  wholly.” — Second  Part,  Act  V.  Sc.  2. 

B.  Nicholson. 

New  Zealand. 


Henry  Playeoed’s  Publications. — In  the 
'numerous  works  on  music  published  by  Henry 
Playford,  there  has  not  been  included  in  the  re- 
cent edition  of  Loiondes  — 

“ The  Division  Violin,  containing  a Collection  of  Divi- 
sions upon  several  Grounds  for  the  Treble  Violin  ; being 
the  first  Musick  of  the  kind  made  perfect.  The  Third 
Edition,  much  enlarged.”  London,  1688. 


mie.”  It  was  to  an  air  of  this  name  that  one  of 
the  Godly  Ballads”  was  sung,  which  will  be 
found  in  the  reprint  of  Andro  Hart’s  rare  collec- 
tion of  extraordinary  improvements  upon  profane 
sangs  ” at  the  date  of  the  Reformation  in  Scot- 
land, edited  by  the  late  Sir  John  G.  Dalziel. 

J ohney.  Cock  thy  Beaver — a Scotch  tune.”  This 
air  is  evidently  Scotish,  but  is  quite  new  to  me. 

J.  M. 

A Curious  Spanish  Sepulchral  Inscription. 
In  the  parish  of  San  Esteban,  Valladolid,  is  an 
old  hospital  founded  by  Piedro  Miago,  the  Mayor- 
domo  of  Bon  Pedro  Ansurez.  At  the  entrance  of 
this  hospital  was  to  be  seen,  in  the  time  of  Pojiz, 
who  visited  Valladolid  at  the  end  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, the  sepulchral  monument  of  Piedro  Miago, 
with  the  following  curious  inscription  : — 

Aqm  yace  Pedro  Miago ; 

Que  de  lo  mio  me  fago  : 

Lo  que  comf  j bebf,  perdf : 

Lo  que  aca  deje,  no  lo  se ; 

Y el  bien  que  fice,  fallf.” 


I should  be  glad  to  see  a translation  of  these 
verses  in  old  Spanish,  from  some  competent  Spa- 
nish scholar.  The  second  verse  completely  puzzles 
me.  I may  mention,  that  in  the  last  verse,  Jice 
is  also  written  Jize,  in  another  copy  of  the  inscrip- 
tion which  I have  seen.  (Consult  Ponz’s  Viage 
de  Espana,  tom.  xi.  ed.  Madrid,  1783,  p.  120.) 

J.  Dalton. 


English  College,  Valladolid. 


It  is  an  oblong  folio  printed  on  copper-plates,” 
and  the  title  has  an  engraving  of  a gentleman  in 
a wig  of  the  period  playing  on  a violin,  with  the 

Division  ” music  before  him,  which  nevertheless 
he  is  not  looking  at,  as  he  is  pourtrayed  in  a sit- 
ting posture  pleasantly  smiling  to  an  imaginary 
auditor. 

The  rarity  of  a work  which  passed  through  three 
editions  is  a remarkable  instance  of  the  perishable 
nature  of  productions  of  the  kind.  One  of  Playford’s 
publications,  and  not  the  least  interesting  of  them, 
was  his  Dancing  Master,  which  contained  the 
names  of  the  tunes  as  well  as  instructions  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  dances  were  to  be  executed. 
This  production,  which  passed  through  numerous 
editions,  is  nevertheless  of  great  rarity  ,•  and  it  was 
only  after  a fruitless  search  of  many  years  that  I 
was  enabled  to  pick  up  the  16th  edition,  London, 
1716,  at  a stall,  fortunately  complete. 

The  names  of  the  composers  of  the  Division 
Violin  ” may  be  interesting  — Redding,  Paul- 
wheels,  Farrinell,  Toilet,  Simpson,  Banister, 
David  Mell,  Sen*^  Balshar  a Germane,  Erecknold, 
Cornel.  Van  Shmelt,  Robert  Smith,  Anthony 
Poole,  Solomon  Eckles,  Beckel,  Thom  Baltzar,  Mr. 
Baptist  of  France.  Amongst  the  tunes  are  “ The 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  or  Paul’s  Steeple,”  ^Hld  Simon 
the  King,”  Roger  of  Coverly,”  John,  come  kiss 


Mops  and  Brooms. — There  are  few  trades  or 
callings  which  have  not  some  story  which  is  told 
against  them  to  annoy  them.  The  Thames  barge- 
man above  bridge  gets  very  angry  when  asked,  as 
Albert  Smith  has  euphemised  it,  Who  partook  of 
juvenile  canicular  pasty  under  the  pontine  struc- 
ture at  Marlow  ? ” The  men  who  navigate  the 
billy-boj^s,  or  sea-going  barges,  also  have  a story 
against  them,  any  allusion  to  which  makes  them 
extremely  irate.  They  generally  live  aboard  their 
craft,  and,  while  the  man  hands  the  sails,  the  wife 
steers.  I have  seen  this  done  when  a heavy  sea 
has  been  running,  and  watch-tackles  on  to  the 
tiller,  the  woman  all  the  while  singing,  and  car- 
rying a child  in  her  arms. 

Well ! the  story  is  this : A billy-boy  bargeman 
married  a woman  who  was  so  stupid  she  never 
could  remember  which  was  starboard,  and  which 
port,  so  he  tied  a mop  to  the  former  side,  and  a 
broom  to  the  other,  and  used  to  cry  out,  ‘‘  Hard- 
a-mop ! hard-a-broom ! ” to  direct  her  how  to 
steer.  The  fishermen  call  out  this  when  they 
meet  the  billy-boys,  to  the  no  small  annoyance  of 
the  men.  When  a person  is  muddled,  and  does 
not  know  which  way  to  look,  he  is  said  to  be 
^^all  mops  and  brooms.”  May  not  this  story  be 
the  origin  of  the  phrase  ? A.  A. 

Poets’  Corner. 
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A New  Name. — When  there  is  so  much  ado  in 
discovering  the  origin  and  meaning  of  old  words, 
and  new  importations  are  questioned  with  uncom- 
mon severity,  it  must  seem  to  he  a hold  thing  to 
olfer  to  invent  a word  altogether  new,  and  ask  for 
its  introduction  into  the  cojna  verhoi'um  of  the 
English  tongue.  It  has  been,  or  ought  to  have 
been  said,  that  the  allegory  of  Cadmus  sowing 
serpents’  teeth  represented  the  first  cultivation  of 
letters  ; just  as  if  we  took  a handful  of  types  from 
the  printer’s  fount  and  scattered  them  broadcast 
to  reap  a crop  of  words.  And  it  appears  remark- 
able that  under  such  circumstances  there  should 
be  no  good,  genuine,  applicable  single  English 
appellation  whereby  to  distinguish  the  sowers  and 
reapers  in  this  most  important  harvest.  They 
must  be  designated  by  paraphrase — Literary  men, 
Men  of  Letters,  Authors  only  if  they  have  pub- 
lished books — Litterateurs,  an  ugly  adaptation  of 
the  French — Writers,  a term  of  other  meanings, 
or  the  obnoxious  Scribblers ! Now,  seeing  the 
inconveniency  of  this  condition  of  affairs,  and  feel- 
ing that  we  are  in  want  of  a title  for  individuals 
who  make  literature  a profession,  and  even  for 
prolific  and  persistent  correspondents  of  “ N.  & Q.,” 
who  delight  in  the  literary  exercise  of  their  facul- 
ties, I venture  to  propose,  for  all  time  to  come,  that 
such  persons  should  call  themselves  and  be  called 
by  the  honoured  name  of  Letteeists  ! W.  I. 

The  Peihcess  Olive  oe  Cijmbeelaed.  — My 
attention  has  been  called  by  a friend  to  an  article 
relative  to  this  lady  in  the  Gent's  Mag.  vol.  xcii. 
(xv.  N.  S.),  part  ii.  pp.  33-38. 

This  article  gives  the  true  genealogy  of  this  too 
famous  person.  She  was  really  the  daughter  of 
Kobert  Wilmot,  of  Warwick,  a house-painter, 
who  was  the  brother  of  the  Eev.  James  Wilmot, 
of  Warton-upon-the-ITeath. 

The  article  being  so  apr'opos  of  the  proceedings 
now  pending,  should,  I think,  be  reproduced  tex- 
tually.  In  some  respects  it  will  amuse  as  well  as 
inform.  H.  C.  C. 

Ceomwell’s  Lettee  to  Colonel  Hobaet. — 
In  Mr.  Carlyle’s  CromwelVs  Letters  and  Speeches, 
edit.  1850,  Letter  X.  is  printed  without  any  ad- 
dress. In  turning  over  a volume  of  Civil  War 
Tracts  in  the  British  Museum  this  morning,  I 
came  upon  — 

“ A True  Relation  of  a great  Victory  obtained  by  the 
Parliament  Forces  in  Lincolnshire  under  the  Command  of 
Lord  'Willoughby,  Colonel  Hobart,  Colonell  Cromwell, 
[and]  Lievtenant-General  Hotham.  1‘rinted  for  Ben- 
jamin Alen  in  Pope’s  Head  Alley,  May  27,  1643.” 

In  this  pamphlet  I found  the  identical  letter, 
with  its  address.  It  is  headed  — A Letter  from 
Collonell  Cromwell  to  Collonell  Hobart  from 
Shasten,”  There  can  be  no  doubt  wliatever  that 
this  is  the  same  letter  printed  by  Mr.  Carlyle, 
although  it  difiers  from  his  text  in  some  trivial 
matters.  A.  0.  V.  P. 

Junior  Athenaeum  Club,  6 June,  1866. 


Abeacadabea. — The  ordinary  meaning  of  this 
word  is  a superstitious  charm  against  agues  ” j 
amplified  by  Maunder  to  — 

“ A term  of  incantation,  formerly  used  as  a spell  or 
charm,  and  worn  about  the  neck  as  an  amulet  against 
several  diseases.  In  order  to  give  it  the  more  virtue,  it 
was  to  be  written  as  many  times  as  the  word  contains 
letters,  omitting  always  the  last  letter  of  the  former,  and 
so  forming  a triangle.” 

I am  not  inclined  to  figure  Maunder’s  triangle, 
but  shall  be  happy  to  learn  the  unde  derivatur  of 
Abracadabra.  Geoege  Lloyd. 

Darlington. 

Anglo-Saxon  Guilds. — I should  feel  obliged 
by  being  informed  where  to  meet  with  a full  list 
of  the  names  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  other  ancient 
guilds,  and  particulars  concerning  them. 

Caieston. 

Cleland  oe  Cleland.  — Can  Me.  Geo.  Veee 
Ieving,  or  any  other  of  your  Scottish  contributors, 
put  me  in  the  way  of  a pedigree  of  this  family,  or 
inform  me  in  fact  who  at  the  present  time  has  a 
right  to  the  principal  arms  of  the  family  ? The 
branches , of  Faskine,  Knownoble  Hill,  Monk- 
lands,  Whithorn  and  Gartness  have  all  deter- 
mined in  females,  but  through  these  have  still 
known  representatives,  most  of  them,  with  their 
lineage,  to  be  found  in  Burke.  Certainly  in  the 
descent  of  Mr.  Bose- Cleland,  of  Bath-gael,  in 
Ireland,  the  main  line  is  given  down  to  a certain 
point ; but  after  this  I can  find  no  record  what- 
ever, except  casual  and  unconnected  notices  of  the 
chief  line  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  distin- 
guished families  of  Clydesdale. 

It  is  true  that  my  researches  have  been  con- 
fined to  such  authorities  as  the  British  Museum 
affords  •,  and  you  will  perhaps  allow  me  to  take 
the  opportunity  of  remarking,  that  the  facilities 
offered  there  for  research  in  Scottish  history, 
public  and  domestic,  are  capable  of  great  improve- 
ment. The  collection  of  English  county  histories 
is  most  copious,  and  is  very  properly  placed  with 
books  of  reference  on  the  shelves  of  the  reading- 
room  ; while  the  library  seems  to  possess  scarcely 
any  works  on  the  counties  of  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land, and  such  as  it  has  must  be  hunted  for  in 
the  Catalogue.  It  was  only  quite  b}'-  chance  that 
I lately  stumbled  across  Mr.  Vere  Irving’s  Upper 
Ward  of  Lanarkshire — one  of  the  best  local  his- 
tories that  ever  appeared.*  X.  C. 

Coach  Baces. — Evelyn  in  his  Diary,  under 
May  20,  1658,  notes  : — 

“ I went  to  see  a Coach  race  in  Hyde  Park,  and  coUa- 
tioned  in  Spring  Gardens.” 


[ * See  “ N.  & Q.”  S.  vii.  86,  for  a notice  of  this 
valuable  contribution  to  the  local  historv  of  Scotland. — 
Ed.] 
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Were  sucli  races  usual  ? Were  tlie  ordinary 
lumbering  coaches  of  the  period  used  for  them  ? 
How  many  horses  drew  them  ? Any  information 
on  the  subject  will  be  thankfully  received, 

Mokewood. 

C.  B.  Deeble,  author  of  Corydon,  Selemnus,  and 
Sylvia,  a Dramatic  Pastoral.  No  date.  Privately 
printed.  Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  this 
author  ? I only  know  the  book  from  its  title  in 
a catalogue.  P.  Inglis. 

Ham  House:  Akeas, — Some  of  the  rooms  at 
Ham  House  (probably  the  only  mansion  remaining 
with  its  furniture^  fittings,  and  its  priceless  curi- 
osities in  the  same  state  as  the  Duke  of  Lauder- 
dale left  it  in  Charles  II. ’s  reign)  have  rich  silk 
hangings  on  the  walls  and  other  tapestry.  Are 
these  silk  hangings  the  wall-covering  that  bore 
the  name  of  Arras/’  from  the  French  town  that 
first  produced  them,  or  does  arras”  mean  any 
kind  of  tapestry  ? 

I never  saw  anything  approaching  to  the  effect 
of  these  rooms,  and  can  imagine  what  it  must 
have  been  before  time  had  somewhat  faded  the 
glorious  colours  of  the  silk. 

Thomas  E.  Winhihgtoh. 

Heealdic. — I am  anxious  to  know  what  family, 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  bore  Argent,  on  a 
chevron,  between  three  pheons  sable,  a rose  of 
five  leaves,  or.  The  rose  is  small,  and  may  be 
only  a mark  of  cadency.  Crest,  a demi-eagle  dis- 
played. A.  0.  V.  P. 

PIoEizoH. — Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  me 
what  is  the  distance  from  the  sea-shore  to  the 
horizon  ? How  far,  I mean,  can  a person  see  over 
the  ocean  who  is  standing  at  the  edge  of  the  water 
on  a clear  day  ? F.  G.  W. 

Exeter  Coll.  Oxoii. 

^^The  Huest  Johhiah.” — A few  years  ago 
were  published  several  volumes  of  a periodical 
conducted  with  considerable  literary  ability,  by 
the  students  of  St.  John’s  College,  Hurstpierpoint, 
called  The  Hurst  Johnian,  published  at  Brighton. 
Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  who  is  the 
author  of  Ulysses’  Return,  or  Black  is  White,” 
an  original  Burlesque  in  three  scenes,  in  Nos.  57 
and  58,  Dec.  1863,  signed  Tau  ? It.  Inglis. 

The  Kilmaihham  Pensionee’s  Lament.” — 
Who  was  the  author  of  a small-sized  anonymous 
publication  (with  eight  illustrations),  entitled  The 
Kihnainham  Pensioners  Lament,  Dublin,  1834  ? 

Abhba. 

Laweence  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. — Why  is 
it  that,  in  the  New  Forest,  when  persons  are  found 
lazy,  they  taunt  them  that,  the  man  from  the 
Isle  of  Wight  has  been  paying  them  a visit  ” ? 
The  said  “visitor”  seems  to  bear  the  name  or 
sobriquet  of  Lawrence.  What  is  the  origin  of 
this  ? J.  K.  C. 


Laws  of  Edwaed  the  Confessoe. — There  is 
a long  passage  interpolated  in  the  so-called  Laws 
of  the  Confessor,  professing  to  be  founded  upon  a 
statute  of  King  Arthur.  It  is  quoted  as  genuine 
in  Bonnechose,  Quatre  ConquHes  de  V Angleterre, 
but  affirmed  to  be  spurious  in  Thorpe’s  Anglo- 
Saxon  Laws,  8vo  ed.,  p.  613.  No  information  is 
given  as  to  the  age  of  the  MS.  in  which  it  oc- 
curs. May  I ask  some  one  of  your  learned  con- 
tributors to  give  me  some  information  on  this 
point  ? S. 

Eaeliest  foeced  Papee  Cueeenct.  — In  a 
book-  called  Histoire  des  Rois  de  Chypre  de  la 
Maison  de  Lusignan,  Paris,  1732,  I have  just  met 
with  a passage  which  records  the  earliest  instance 
of  a paper  currency  that  I know.  Speaking  of  the 
desperate  measures  resorted  to  by  King  Henry  for 
the  recovery  of  his  kingdom,  the  writer  says  (vol.  i. 

p.  116):  — 

“ II  fit  quantite  de  petits  billets  avec  I’empreinte  de  son 
sceau,  qu’il  faisait  circuler  au  lieu  de  I’argent,  s’obligeant 
de  les  payer  comptant  aussitot  que  les  Imperiaux  [the 
forces  of  Frederic  II.  ] seroient  chassez  de  son  royaume.” 

Is  this  really  the  first  instance  of  a forced  paper 
currency  ? T.  Woobhouse. 

“Pee  Cheistum  Dominum  Nosteum.” — Can 
any  good  reason  be  assigned  for  having  changed 
the  period  before  the  above  expression,  as  found  in 
the  Bomal  Missal,  and  in  the  Latin  Prayers  in 
the  Liturgical  services  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  1560 
(Parker  Society),  into  a colon  or  semicolon,  as 
found  in  the  English  Liturgies  of  King  Edward 
VI.  (Parker  Society),  and  in  our  present  Church 
Prayer  Book  ? 

In  the  Private  Prayers  (English)  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  1578  (Parker  Society),  the  period  is 
retained  before  “ Through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord.” 

It  will  be  generally  allowed,  I suppose,  that  in 
all  cases,  except  where  the  context  points  out  a 
different  sense,  where  the  above  short  Latin  ex- 
pression is  used,  some  such  word  as  “ Oramus  ” is 
understood  j and  if  so,  “ Through  our  Lord  J esus 
Christ”  means  “We  offer  up  this  prayer  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ,”  or  some  expression  to  that 
effect,  in  obedience  to  John  xv.  16.  If  so,  it 
forms  a sentence  by  itself ; yet  we  not  unfre- 
quently  hear  clergymen  read  it,  as  if  it  formed  a 
part  of  the  previous  sentence,  which  often  alters 
the  sense  very  materially,  as  in  the  prayers  for 
“Pain,”  “Fair  Weather,”  also  in  the  Collects  for 
“ Grace,”  and  for  the  first,  second,  and  third  Sun- 
days after  Trinity,  &c.  &c. 

If  the  period  had  been  retained  in  our  English 
Prayer  Book,  they  could  not  well  have  fallen  into 
that  error.  M.  H.  C. 

Deaths  of  the  Regicides.  — Several  of  the 
judges  of  King  Charles  I.,  who  were  convicted 
and  condemned  after  the  Restoration,  were  not 
brought  to  execution,  but  closed  their  days  in  the 
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Tower  of  London.  Is  tliere  any  record  of  tlie 
dates  of  tlieir  deatlis  ? J.  Gr.  N. 

Henry  Sampson. — Is  anything  known  as  to 
the  parentage  of  Henry  Sampson,  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Westhury-upon-Trym,  Gloucestershire, 
in  1465,  and  as  to  the  time  and  place  of  his  death, 
and  what  relatives  he  had  ? A.  M. 

Titles  oe  Courtesy. — A duke,  we  know,  is 
styled  most  noble,  a marquis,  most  honourable,  and 
the  three  inferior  titles  of  the  peerage  have  the 
prefix  of  right  honourable.  An  eldest  son  of  a 
duke  is  styled  marquis  or  earl,  and  the  eldest 
son  of  a marquis  or  earl  is  an  honorary  lord  of 
some  degree  or  other.  Is  he  entitled  also  to  the 
prefix  of  most  or  right  honourable  ? or  is  he  simply 
the  marquis  of , or  lord ? W.  D. 

Dr.  Watts’s  Divine  and  Moral  Songs  eor 
Children.” — Not  one  of  Dr.  Watts’s  biographers 
appears  to  be  able  to  give  the  exact  date  of  the 
Ji7'st  edition  of  this  his  most  popular  worki  Bohn’s 
Lowndes  has  (1720)  as  a probable  conjecture, 
others  suppose  1721-2.  The  following  extract 
from  an  introductory  letter,  signed  I.  Watts,  and 
dated  London,  December  26,  1727,  appears  to  me 
conclusive  as  to  the  earlier  date  of  this  little 
book.  It  will  be  found  on  p.  xii.  of  “ Moral  Songs 
composed  for  the  Use  of  Children.  The  second 
edition  corrected  (by  Thomas  Foxton).  London. 
Printed  for  Diehard  Ford,  at  the  Angel  in  the 
Poultry,  near  Stock's  Ma7'ket,  1731.”  Pp.  xii. 
56 : — 

“ To  the  Bookseller,  Mr.  Ford,  Sir, — I have  read  over 
the  Moral  Songs  which  you  put  into  my  hand.  You 
know  I have  often  wished  that  some  ingenuous  pen  would 
furnish  Children  wdth  a variety  of  verse  written  in  favour 
of  vertue  and  good  manners,  and  I told  the  world  so  a 
dozen  ^^ears  ago,  at  the  end  of  my  little  Book  of  Divine 
Songs  for  Children.  Xow,  I must  confess  these  composi- 
tions come  nearer  to  my  desires  and  wishes  than  any 
others  that  I have  seen.” 

I am  indebted  to  Mr.  D.  Sedgwick  for  the  above 
extract,  which  I noticed  some  years  ago,  but  failed 
to  copy.  Can  any  of  your  correspondents  furnish 
a correct  transcript  of  the  title-page  of  the  first 
or  any  very  early  edition,  before  1720  ? 

Edward  Diggall. 

141,  Queen’s  Eoad,  Bayswater. 

‘Wears  and  Years  Ago.” — In  vol.  xvii.  of 
Household  Wo7'ds,  p.  411  (No.  421,  April  17, 1858), 
is  a short  tale  entitled,  “ Years  and  Years  Ago.” 
It  has  the  following  motto  : — 

“ Toutes  ces  choses  sent  passees, 

Comme  Tombre  et  comme  le  vent. 

Victor  Hugo.” 

Who  is  the  author  of  the  tale  ? Has  it  been 
republished  with  others  ? I ask  simply  because  I 
should  be  glad  to  know  more  of  the  writer  of 
Years  and  Years  Ago,  Brightling. 


tDitb 

The  Percy  MS.:  Cleland’s  Poems.  — In  the 
Bibliog7'aphical  Deca7nero7i  of  Dr.  Dibdin,that  plea- 
sant writer  has  given  some  account  of  the  celebrated 
manuscript  of  the  Bishop  of  Dromore,  which  led 
to  the  bitter  feud  vnth  the  excitable  Ditson  ,*  and 
the  reverend  gentleman  has  inserted  in  that  work 
a brief  but  not  very  satisfactory  catalogue  of  its 
contents.  There  was  once  a rumour  that  this 
valuable  relic  was  to  be  printed  entire,  but  years 
have  elapsed,  and  nothing  further  has  been  heard 
on  the  subject.  Some  of  the  readers  of  “N.  & Q.” 
may  be  so  good  as  to  explain  the  reason  why,  if 
the  MS.  exists,  it  still  remains  unprinted. 

Amongst  the  ballads  enumerated  by  Dibdin  is 
one  entitled  “ Hallow  my  Fancy,  whither  wilt  thou 
go?”  1690.  In  a very  scarce  volume  of  poems  by 
Cleland,  who  was  killed  at  Killiecrankie,  these 
beautiful  verses  are  inserted  as  written  by  him ; 
and,  if  this  be  true,  the  Percy  MS.  cannot  be  so 
very  ancient  as  might  be  supposed.  It  may  not 
be  unworthy  of  record,  that  Sir  Walter  Scott 
esteemed  the  verses  greatly,  and  caused  their 
insertion  in  a collection  of  fugitive  poetry,  en- 
titled E7iglish  Mmstrelsy,  which  was  selected  by 
him  and  John  Ballantyne,  and  published  in  two 
volumes,  Edinburgh,  1810,  12mo.  It  is  there  de- 
scribed as  by  an  anonymous  writer.  The  selection 
of  short  poems  in  these  volumes  is  made  with 
great  discrimination  and  taste,  and  is  perhaps  the 
best  small  collection  of  minor  poetry  ever  pub- 
lished. J.  M. 

[It  is  evident  that  “ Hafiow  mj’-fancie”  was  a popular 
song  as  early  as  the  Interregnum,  for  Edmund  Prestwick, 
in  his  Hippolitus  out  of  Seneca,  together  with  divers  other 
Poems,  1651,  p.  135,  descanting  on  “ himself  being  lame,” 
says : — 

Make  lamentable  verses,  tun’d  with  Oh, 

And  comma’d  with  Alas,  which,  could  they  go 
But  smoothly  on  a ballad-singer’s  tongue 
Unto  Holla  my  Fancy,  might  be  sung.” 

A parody  on  the  older  song,  printed  about  1640,  is 
among  the  Eoxburghe  Ballads,  iii.  633,  as  well  as  in  Dr. 
Wilde’s  Iter  Boreale,  1670,  pp.  51 — 53,  the  burden  being 
“ Alas,  poor  scholar,  whither  wilt  thou  go  ? ” William 
Cleland’s  beautiful  ode  appeared  in  the  first  edition  of  his 
Poems,  1658,  and  with  additions  in  that  of  1697.  It  was 
reprinted  in  James  Watson’s  Choice  Collection  of  Comic 
and  Serious  Scots  Poems,  1706,  as  well  as  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott  in  the  English  Minstrelsy,  ed.  1810,  ii.  87,  where  it 
consists  of  seventeen  stanzas  ; but  only  the  last  nine  are 
by  Cleland.  Consult  “ N.  & Q.”  S.  ii.  57,  98,  138. 

Bishop  Percy’s  MS.  of  old  Ballads  was  at  Ecton  Hall, 
in  Northamptonshire,  in  1836,  where,  no  doubt,  it  still  re- 
mains. See  Dr.  Dibdin’s  Reminiscences,  i.  368;  and  his 
Decameron,  iii.  336.  This  work  is  considered  such  a lite- 
rary curiosity,  that  we  believe  it  has  never  been  consulted 
except  by  Dr.  Dibdin  and  Sir  Frederic  Madden.] 
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Nottingham;  Castle. — Not  many  years  after 
Nottingham  Castle  was  sacked  and  destroyed  by 
a so-called  Reform  mob,  I was  strolling  among 
the  ruins  of  it,  and  saw  written  on  tbe  wall  of 
wbat  bad  been  one  of  the  rooms  of  it,  six  or  eight 
lines,  commencing  thus : — 

“ This  work  of  ruin  by  Eeformers  done, 

Should  teach  mankind  their  principles  to  shun.” 

I think  the  lines  must  have  been  written  with 
paint,  for  though  being  a considerable  height  from 
the  ground,  they  were  still  quite  legible  in  1854 
or  1855,  when  I was  again  there,  and,  I think, 
made  a copy  of  them,  which  I have  since  lost.  I 
think  they  are  worth  a place  in  the  columns  of 
^^N.  & Q. and  if  therefore  you,  or  any  of  your 
correspondents,  could  furnish  me  with  a copy  of 
them,  they  would  confer  a great  favour  on  one  of 
your  oldest  subscribers,  who  is  now,  alas ! also  one 
of  an  almost  extinct  race,  a Tory. 

Chas.  J.  Craweoed,  D.D. 

Woodmansterne  Eectory,  near  Epsom. 

[Hicklin,  in  his  History  of  Nottingham  Castle,  edit. 
1834,  p.  196,  has  printed  the  above  couplet  as  the  whole 
of  that  inscription,  and  has  added  two  others,  namely, 
“ Call  ye  this  Eeform  ? ” and  “ Doings  of  the  Liberals ! ” 
On  August  9,  1832,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  obtained  a 
verdict  for  21,000Z.  against  the  hundred  of  Broxlowe  for 
the  destruction  of  Nottingham- Castle  on  October,  1831. 
The  damage  was  estimated  at  32,460Z.] 

Oedee  op  St.  Pateick.  — Can  any  of  your 
correspondents  furnish  me  with  a ke^^-  or  ex- 
planation of  a large  engraving  published  in 
1803  by  Robert  Wilkinson,  56,  Cornhill,  repre- 
senting St.  Patrick’s  Hall,  Dublin  Castle,  on 
March  17,  1783.  I wish  to  ascertain  who  the 
several  personages  were  who  took  part  in  the 
inauguration  of  the  Order  of  St.  Patrick,  which 
event  the  engraving  referred  to  depicts. 

W.  J.  F. 

[The  names  of  the  fifteen  Knights  Companions  at  the 
inauguration  of  the  Illustrious  Order  of  St.  Patrick  will 
be  found  in  the  Gentleman^s  Magazine,  liii.  (i.)  182,  and 
the  ceremonial  of  their  investiture  and  installation  on 
March  11  and  17,  1783,  at  pages  250 — 252  of  the  same 
volume.  Consult  also  Sir  N.  H.  Nicolas’s  History  of  the 
Orders  of  Knighthood  of  the  British  Empire,  iv.  3 — 28 ; 
the  London  Gazette,  No.  12426  ; and  Chambers’s  Book  of 
Hays,  i.  306.  Of  the  fifteen  knights  nominated  at  the 
institution  of  the  Order,  two  never  received  its  ensigns  : 
the  Earl  of  Antrim  having  declined  to  resign  the  Order 
of  the  Bath,  to  which  he  was  appointed  in  1780  ; and  the 
Earl  of  Ely  died  on  May  6,  1783,  without  having  been 
invested.] 

Chale  Sunday. — A custom  prevailed  about 
ten  years  ago,  and  I suppose  still  prevails,  at  Kil- 
kenny. On  the  first  Sunday  of  Lent  (I  think), 
people  who  were  inclined  for  practical  jokes  sallied 


into  the  streets  after  dark,  and  there  chalked  any- 
body whom  it  was  both  safe  and  convenient  to 
chalk.  The  Sunday  was  in  consequence  called 

Chalk  Sunday.”  Could  any  of  your  correspon- 
dents throw  any  light  on  the  origin  of  this  curious 
custom  ? K. 

[In  the  west  of  Ireland  nine-tenths  of  the  marriages 
that  take  place  among  the  peasantry  are  celebrated  the 
week  before  Lent,  and  particularly  on  Shrove  Tuesday. 
On  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent  it  is  usual  for  the  girls  slyly 
to  chalk  the  coats,  not  of  “ anybody,”  but  of  those  young 
men  who  have  allowed  the  preceding  festival  to  pass 
without  having  made  their  choice  of  a partner. — Vide 
“N.  & Q.”  2^^  S.  iii.  207.] 

Idol  Shepheed.  — Can  you  inform  me  what 
the  explanation  of  the  term’ idol  shepherd ” is 
in  Zechariah  xi.  17  ? None  of  the  bibles  to  which 
I have  access  has  any  marginal  note  or  various 
reading,  yet  I venture  to  think  that  any  one  hear- 
ing the  passage  read  would  undoubtedly  under- 
stand it  thus  — Woe  to  the  idle  shepherd,”  &c.,, 
and  this  view  is  confirmed  by  the  Septuagint  Ver- 
sion. ScEUTATOE. 

[The  Hebrew  words,  roe  haelil,  mean  “the  worthless,” 
or  “ good-for-nothing  shepherd,”  one  in  name  and  office, 
but  not  performing  the  work  of  one.  Dr.  Henderson 
{Minor  Prophets,  p.  426),  remarks,  “The  character  de- 
scribed is  that  of  negligence,  arising  from  the  total  ab- 
sence of  a sense  of  official  claims,  and  of  personal  respon- 
sibility.”] 


EXECUTION  OF  BAENEVELDT. 

(3^‘i  S.  ix.  322.) 

This  illustrious  individual  was  executed  upon 
May  13,  1618,  but  Raleigh  was  not  beheaded 
until  October  29  following ; so  that,  witli  the  ex- 
ception of  these  eminent  persons  suffering  in  the 
same  year,  the  only  coincidence  is  that  they  were 
both  murdered  according  to  law. 

Whether  Grondomar  witnessed  the  execution  of 
his  victim  has  not  been  ascertained,  but  un- 
doubtedly the  belief  in  Holland  was  that  Prince 
Maiu'ice  saw  the  axe  descend  on  the  Grand  Pen- 
sionary of  Holland  from  a window  in  an  ancient 
palace  opposite.  Having  through  the  female 
line  the  honour  of  being  descended  from  Bar- 
neveldt,  I have  from  time  to  time  collected  por- 
traits and  prints  relative  to  him  and  his  great 
enemy  Maurice.  Amongst  these  is  a singular 
engraving  of  his  execution.  On  the  top  of  it 
is  inscribed  ^^Afbeelding  der  executie  geschiet 
denxiii.  May,  1619,  a an  Jan  Van  Olden  Barnevelt 
gewesene  Advocaet  van  Holland.”  At  the  foot 
is  this  motto  from  the  Agricola  of  Tacitus  : “ Nero 
tamen  subtraxit  oculos,  jussitque  scelera,  sed  non 
spectavit.” 
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The  court-house  or  prison  is  represented  with 
the  scaffold  on  the  side  of  it ; Barneveldt  is  within 
the  former.  By  an  ingenious  contrivance,  on  lift- 
ing a portion  of  the  front,  he  appears  descending 
the  prison  stairs,  with  a sentinel  on  each  side.  Be- 
low there  is  a vast  assembly  of  people,  numerous 
guards,  &c.  The  old  palace  is  nearly  opposite  the 
place  of  execution ; and  by  removing  a portion, 
which  externally  represents  the  tower.  Prince 
Maurice  appears  at  a window  quietly  awaiting  an 
event  so  interesting  to  himself. 

There  is  a second  print  of  the  execution,  in 
which  the  covered  portions  of  the  preceding  en- 
graving are  omitted,  and  in  place  are  substituted 
long  labels,  with  sentences  issuing  from  the  place 
of  execution,  and  the  tower  of  the  palace.  They 
are  too  long  to  insert  here ; but  above  the  latter 
is  inscribed  ^‘HetHof  van  zyn  Pr.  Excell.  Mauri- 
tius van  Nassau,  Prince  van  Orange,”  etc. 

A Dutch  life  of  Barneveldt  was  printed  in  Rotter- 
dam, ^^Bij  Joannes  Nssvanus,  anno  1670,”  which 
is  understood  to  be  very  rare.  It  contains  a fine 
portrait  of  him  as  well  as  one  of  Gillis  Van  Le- 
denberg,  Secretaris  der  H.  Staten  Van  Uytrecht, 
with  a print  of  the  gallows,  from  which  is  sus- 
pended his  cofiin.  In  addition,  there  are  engrav- 
ings of  Rombout  Plogerbeets,  Pensioner  of  Leyden, 
and  of  Hugo  Grotius,  Pensioner  of  Rotterdam, 
who  escaped  from  prison  by  the  aid  of  his  wife. 
They  are  from  paintings  by  Meirevelt,  engraved  b}^ 
Bary.  This  volume  also  has  engravings  of  Barne- 
veldt leaving  prison,  and  of  his  execution. 

A male  descendant  settled  in  England,  who  mar- 
ried a daughter  of  Dr.  Anthony  Horneck,  the  cele- 
brated preacher  in  the  Savoy.  The  lady  surviving 
her  first  husband,  married  a Captain  Warre  of 
Isleworth,  who  died  before  her.  By  her  last 
espousal  she  had  no  family,  but  by  her  first  nup- 
tials she  had  three  sons,  the  two  eldest  of  whom 
died  issueless,  by  which  event  her  youngest  son 
Robert  became  her  heir.  She  was  said  to  have 
been  a very  beautiful  but  proud  and  haughty 
woman,  and  that  she  had  originally  driven  her 
youngest  son  from  her  house,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  had  betaken  himself  to  trade;  and  it 
was  not  until  after  many  years  had  elapsed  that  a 
reconciliation  was  effected. 

Robert  Barneveldt  was  an  opulent  Loudon  Dutch 
factor,  and  at  his  death,  Jan.  27,  1786,  he  was  the 
oldest  common  councilman  of  the  city  of  London. 
Recently,  I accidentally  picked  up  a curious  cari- 
cature print  of  this  gentleman  dressed  as  a common 
councilman,  with  a bottle  of  Madeira — a Vvine 
which  he  especially  patronized — and  a glass  beside 
him.  It  is  by  Harding,  and  is  dated  1781.  There 
ns  in  the  ninth  volume  of  Nichols’s  Literary  Anec- 
dotes a short  account  of  him,  written  by  his  friend 
Rich.  Gough,  p.  656.  Mr.  Barneveldt  had  an  only 
daughter,  Rebecca  (my  grandmother),  who  mar- 
ried Richard  Woolley,  Esq. 


Mrs.  Barneveldt,  or  Warre,  left  a large  fortune, 
which  was  nearly  lost  by  her  son  in  trade,  in  con- 
sequence of  losses  at  sea;  indeed,  it  was  gene- 
rally understood  that,  although  he  died  wealthy, 
if  he  had  not  employed  his  capital  in  business,  he 
would  have  died  a richer  man.  Through  his 
mother  he  was  a cousin  or  second  cousin  of  the 
two  ladies  who  were  the  patronesses  of  the  author 
of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  and  who  were  cele- 
brated for  their  great  beauty.  There  was  at  the 
time  of  his  demise  in  his  possession  a fine  painting* 
of  the  Pensionary,  and  another  of  his  grandfather. 
Dr.  Horneck — the  one  from  which  the  portrait 
prefixed  to  his  two  volumes  of  Sermons  was  en- 
graved. These  were  sold  by  his  executors  when 
his  personal  effects  were  disposed  of.  Many  efforts 
have  been  used  to  trace  what  became  of  them,  but 
without  effect.  J.  M. 


DON  NIPPERY  SEPTO. 

(3^'^  S.  viii.  521 ; ix.  46.) 

I perfectly  remember  hearing  a version  of  this 
rigmarole  more  than  fifty  years  ago  from  an  old 
Devonshire  woman.  She  used  to  preface  it  by 
saying  that  a farmer  wished  to  teach  his  domestics 
to  speak  Latin,  and  accordingly  insisted  on  their 
calling  things  by  certain  out-of-the-way  names, 
under  pain  of  his  heavy  displeasure.  One  day  the 
cat  was  sitting  in  the  chimney  corner,  when  a live 
coal  flew  out  of  the  fire  and  fastened  itself  on  her 
fur.  Poor  puss  ran  out  into  the  farm-yard,  and  hid 
herself  under  a stack  of  corn,  which  soon  ignited. 
One  of  the  maids  who  saw  what  had  happened, 
ran  up  stairs  to  her  master,  who  was  in  bed,  and 
addressed  him  in  these  words  : — 

“ Rise  up,  Master  Doiuine, 

Out  of  your  easy  degree, 

Put  on  your  farting  crackers, 

And  come  down  with  me. 

“ White-faced  Simminy  has  run  away  with  hot-cock- 
olorum,  and  Avithout  the  help  of  absolution,  high  top  o’ 
mountain  will  soon  be  all  over  liot-cockolorum.” 

The  master,  taken  unawares,  could  not  under- 
stand wdiat  the  maid  said,  and  remained  quietly 
in  bed  until  the  fire  had  made  too  much  progress 
to  be  stopped.  The  rick  was  burned  to  the  ground, 
and  the  moral  that  the  narrator  deduced  from  the 
story  was,  that  no  good  can  come  of  teaching 
women  to  talk  Latin.  The  French  proverb  saj's: 

Femme  qui imrle  Latin,  ne  vient  jamais  d bonne 
JinV 

This,  like  many  other  popular  tales,  seems  to 
be  widely  spread,  since  it  is  found  both  in  York- 
shire and  ill  Devonsliire  ; but  neither  of  your  cor- 
respondents has  noticed  the  similarity  it  bears  to 
an  incident  in  a story  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
editions  of  Straparola’s  Notti  Piacevoli,  published 
subsequently  to  1557  (nineteenth  night,  4th  tale). 
It  is  not,  I believe,  found  in  earlier  editions.  The 
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son  of  a peasant  is  sent  to  Padua  for  liis  education, 
and  on  his  return  his  father  invites  all  his  friends  to 
a feast,  and  calls  upon  the  priest  of  the  parish,  an 
ignorant  and  conceited  fellow,  to  examine  the 
youth,  in  order  to  know  whether  he  has  profited 
by  his  studies.  In  answer  to  the  priest’s  questions 
as  to  the  Latin  terms  for  certain  words,  the  young 
man  answers  correctly,  but  is  treated  as  an  igno- 
ramus by  the  clergyman,  who  gives  other  words 
of  his  own  invention,  and  supports  his  assertions 
by  long  and  specious  arguments.  The  father,  be- 
lieving that  time  and  money  had  been  expended 
to  no  eff*ect,  sends  his  son,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  priest,  to  keep  swine.  The  lad,  smarting 
under  the  undeserved  punishment,  resolves  to  re- 
venge himself,  and  for  this  purpose  catches  the 
priest’s  cat,  ties  a bunch  of  tow  to  her  tail,  sets  it 
on  fire,  and  lets  her  go.  She  runs  into  the  house, 
and  takes  refuge  under  her  master’s  bed,  where  a 
quantity  of  flax  is  stowed  away.  As  soon  as  the 
young  man  sees  that  the  fire  is  well  established, 
he  wakes  the  priest  by  calling  out  to  him, — 
‘^Prestule,  prestule  (priest),  surge  de  reposorio 
{bed),  et  vide  ne  cadas  in  gaudium  (table)  quia 
venit  salta-grafia  (the  cat),  et  portavit  carnis 
coculum  (fire),  et  nisi  succurres  domum  cum 
abundantia  (water)  non  restabit  tibi  substantia 
(riches).”  The  priest  is  unable  to  understand  his 
own  Latin,  and  barely  escapes  being  burnt,  to- 
gether with  liis  own  house. 

Perhaps  some  of  your  correspondents  may  be 
able  to  say  whether  a similar  story  is  to  be  found 
in  other  languages  besides  the  English  and  the 
Italian.  E.  M'C. 

Guernsey. 


THE  WORD  “CLUB.” 

S.  ix.  4II.) 

Though  not  the  critic  to  whom  Alexandek 
Andrews  refers,  I venture  to  reply  to  his  ques- 
tion, as  he  will  certainly  get  no  safe  information 
from  one  who  thinks  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  for  to 
cleave  or  divide  is  cleopan.  It  will,  I hope,  soon 
be  considered  as  unscholarly  to  mis-spell  Anglo- 
Saxon  as  it  now  is  to  make  a false  quantity  in 
Latin.  The  word  referred  to  is  clufan,  sometimes 
spelt  cleofan.  The  real  curiosity  consists  in  the 
fact,  that  the  same  word,  to  cleave,  has  two, 
senses — (I)  to  stick  together;  (2)  to  split  apart, 
though  these  are  difierently  spelt  in  Anglo-Saxon, 
as  the  word  for  to  stick  together  is  clifan.  Yet 
the  root  is  probably  the  same,  and  may  perhaps 
refer  to  the  fact  that  a partly  cleft  tree  will  hold 
fast  the  wedges  inserted  in  it.  At  any  rate,  club, 
in  the  two  senses  of  a company  of  people  and  a 
hludgeon,  is  from  the  notion  of  dose  adheretice. 
Thus,  for  the  bludgeon,  compare  the  words  clot, 
clod,  clump,  clew  (of  twine),  the  Latin  globus,  &c. ; 
in  all  of  which  the  notion  of  close  adherence  or 


massing  together  is  kept  up.  A club  is  a rough 
clump  of  wood,  an  ill-shapen  mass. 

Again,  for  the  other  sense,  we  still  have  the 
same  derivation;  and,  accordingly.  Riddle  well 
translates  the  Latin  globus  by  a company  of  men, 
a club,  a band.” 

Curiously  enough,  the  word  mace  can  be  simi- 
larly accounted  for.  A mace  (in  Cotgrave’s 
French  Dictionary  spelt  massue)  is  but  a massy 
piece  of  wood.  Yet  again,  the  word  stake  or 
stick  is  from  the  verb  to  stick,  in  the  sense  of  to 
jam  tight  in.  Compare  the  expression  to  steek 
the  door,”  ^.  e.  to  fasten  or  secure  it.  The  words 
cognate  to  club  are  very  numerous.  I select  out 
of  Wedgwood’s  Etymology  the  verbs  cloy,  clog, 
clew  (up  a sail),  clutch,  clip,  clasp,  clamp,  clump, 
cluster,  all  more  or  less  connected  with  the  Welsh 
dob,  a lump ; the  Latin  globus,  glomus,  and  gleba 
(a  clod  of  earth).  So,  too,  a claw  is  that  whereby 
an  animal  cleaves  or  clings  fast  to  any  thing,  which 
accounts  for  the  Old  English  spelling  of  it,  diver. 
For  club,  in  the  sense  of  cudgel,  the  German  is 
kolbe,  Du.  kluppel,  Sw.  klubb,  and  Dan.  kolbe.  For 
club,  in  the  sense  of  a company,  or  more  literally 
a conglomeration  of  men,  we  find  klubb  in  German, 
Dutch,  and  Danish,  and  klubba  in  Swedish.  The 
cognate  words  in  those  languages  are  very  numer- 
ous. Kilian  mentions,  e.  g.  the  Old  German  klub~ 
ber  as  meaning  gum. 

On  the  whole,  it  seems  a safe  conclusion  that  a 
club  of  men  means  a company  who  cleave  together, 
and  mass  their  efforts.  To  club  together  for  a 
coach  is  to  mass  one’s  contributions  to  it ; so  that, 
instead  of  meaning  to  divide  the  expense,  it  means 
completely  and  diametrically  the  opposite  of  this. 
It  is  the  old  story  of  the  bundle  of  faggots. 
Separately  they  are  of  little  strength,  but  when 
bound  well  together,  they  form  a very  efficient 
dub.  Walter  W.  Skeat. 


With  the  exception  of  certain  modern  mon- 
strosities, our  language  has  few  words  of  Grecian 
origin  which  have  come  to  us  immediately  from 
the  Greek ; most  of  our  Grecian  acquisitions  hav- 
ing reached  us  through  other  languages,  more 
especially  through  the  Latin  and  the  French. 
Nevertheless,  I have  always  thought  that  ‘^club,” 
in  the  sense  of  an  assembly,  though  not  in  the 
sense  of  a weapon,  comes  to  us  directly  from  the 
Greek,  being  no  other  than  the  legitimate  repre- 
sentative, in  an  English  form,  of  the  Greek  kXov^Ss. 
KXoo^os,  kXoI^os,  or  kAovIBos,  is  a birdcage  or  hen- 
coop. The  application  of  the  term  K:Ao?;j8bs  to  an 
assembly  of  boon  companions  may  consequently 
have  been  made,  jocosely  perhaps,  in  allusion  to 
the  principle  that  birds  of  a feather  flock  to- 
gether.” The  same  idea  recurs  again  and  again  in 
our  language,  plebian  as  well  as  refined.  Witness 
the  vulgar  phrase,  a cock-and-hen-club,”  where 
we  again  find  the  idea  of  a club  connected  with 
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tliat  of  a hencoop.  Witness  also  the  slang  word 
ken/’  in  such  expressions  as  hoozing-ken/’  a 
low  public-house,  where  ‘^ken”  is  simply  the 
Hebrew  |p,  a nest. 

While  going  back  to  first  principles  it  may  be 
as  well  to  remark  that  kXw^os,  kXo^os,  or  kXovIBos, 
has  also  a Hebrew  origin,  being  derived,  probably 
through  the  Syriac,  from  a basket,  a cage. 

In  Hebrew,  too,  the  cage  ” appears  in  connec- 
tion with  parties  associated  together ; thus,  Jer.  v. 
27,  As  a cage  is  full  of  birds,  so  are  their  houses 
full  of  deceit.” 

It  seems  only  necessary  to  add,  that  the  Hebrew 
term  which  has  just  been  cited  is  supposed  to  be 
connected  with  an  unused  root,  onomatopoetically 
imitating  the  sound  of  heating  or  striking.  If  this 
view  be  correct,  we  find  in  Hebrew  the  primary 
source  of  the  word  club,”  in  both  its  meanings; 
club,  a weapon,  as  well  as  club,  a social  reunion. 

SCHIN. 


ROUND  TOWERS, 
s.  ix.  445.) 

Me.  Dixon’s  ingenious  observations  on  the 
round  towers  of  Switzerland  reopens  the  yet  un- 
solved question  of  the  origin  of  these  remarkable 
structures.  The  grouping  of  ecclesiastical  build- 
ings around  the  Irish  towers  does  not  constitute 
satisfactory  evidence  of  identity,  either  in  era  or 
purpose,  and  there  is  no  analogy  whatever  in  the 
comparison  as  to  style  and  fitness.  It  is  indeed 
very  doubtful  whether  the  small  iron  or  bronze 
relics  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the  Doj'^al  Irish 
Academy  and  in  other  collections  were  bells  at 
all ; and,  even  if  bells  were  in  use  at  the  period 
of  their  construction,  the  resonance  of  these  would 
be  scarcely  audible  from  a height  of  130  feet. 
This  can  be  easily  tested  by  hanging  one  of  the 
so-called  bells  on  the  top  of  Clondalkin  tower, 
near  Dublin;  and  then  and  there  let  some  clerical 
archaeologist  of  highest  renown  and  strongest  arm 
hammer  away,  and  observe  whether  the  tintin- 
nabulary  clatter  would  be  loud  enough  to  summon 
a congregation  within  a hundred  j'-ards’  diameter. 

The  round  towers  are  probably  isolated  rem- 
nants of  a Baalistic  or  Cuthite  civilisation,  esta- 
blished centuries  anterior  to  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  (in  its  oriental,  not  Roman  type)  into 
Ireland,  and  which  is  still  traceable  in  the  Celtic 
names  of  traditional  hagiology,  and  of  ancient 
sacred  places  and  objects,  as  also  in  sundry  myths, 
festivals,  and  superstitious  customs,  now  rapidly 
fading  into  disuse  and  oblivion.  I have  been  lately 
favoured  with  a perusal  of  a manuscript  of  an  able 
Irish  antiquary,  .Mr.  Marcus  Keane,  of  the  county 
of  Clare,  who  adduces  a great  number  of  instances 
in  support  of  the  arguments  from  philology,  or 
the  oriental  structure  of  Celtic  names ; but  I do 


not  feel  justified  in  quoting  from  his  work  before 
publication. 

Me.  Dixon,  in  allusion  to  the  Chateau  de  Duin 
near  the  village  of  Bex,  renders  the  derivative 
meaning  of  Dun,  or  Duin,  as  tower,”  or  tower 
of  the  hill.”  This  is  not  the  signification  of  the 
Celtic  word,  which  enters  into  the  composition  of 
many  names  of  places  in  Ireland;  but,  taken 
apart,  is  usually  applied  to  lofty  raths,  or  forts  of 
great  strength,  constructed  in  elevated  positions. 
The  tower  {teac,  theach)  is  totally  different  from 
dun  (dhun),  the  stronghold.  J.  L. 

Dublin. 


Me.  Dixon  has  here  taken  up  a very  inter- 
esting branch  of  the  subject  of  Round  Towers 
in  general ; but  there  are  one  or  two  passages  in 
his  communication  which  require  explanation. 
When  speaking  of  the  solitary,  or  second  tower 
of  Romont,  he  says : The  walls  are  30  feet  in 
circumference.”  Of  the  round  tower  of  Martigny 
he  observes  : ^‘The  tower  is  118  feet  high  without 
the  roof;”  and  ^^the  circumference  of  the  walls  is 
48  feet,  i.  e.  30  feet  more  than  those  [that]  of  the 
solitary  tower  of  Romont.”  30  from  48  leaves 
18  ; whereas  he  had  before  said  that  the  solitary 
tower  of  Romont  was  30  feet  in  circumference. 
How  is  this  to  be  reconciled  ? In  further  com- 
menting on  the  tower  of  Martigny,  he  writes : — 

“ When  the  army  of  the  first  Napoleon  entered  .the 
Vallais,  they  broke  an  entrance  into  the  lower  dark 
chamber  of  the  tower,  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  see 
the  immense  thickness  of  the  walls,  and  their  great 
solidity.  They  are  nearly  five  yards  [15  feet]  thick, 
varying  in  this  respect  from  the  other  towers,  which  are 
not  more  than  half  the  breadth.” 

What  is  not  more  than  half  the  breadth  — of 
what  ? Are  the  diameters  of  the  towers  intended, 
or  the  thickness  of  the  walls  ? If  the  walls  of  a 
circular  tower  are  nearly  five  yards,  or  16  feet 
thick,  we  have  30  feet  of  solid  masonry  for  the 
enclosing  walls  round  the  chamber  within:  and 
yet  we  are  above  told  that  this  tower  is  48  feet  in 
circumference,  which  is  only  about  16  feet  in 
diameter.  We  have  30  feet  thick  of  masonry  to 
a tower  16  feet  in  diameter.  Query  : What  is  the 
size  of  the  chamber  ? P.  Hutchinson. 


DRAGONS. 

S.  ix.  158,  266,  380.) 

I wislied  to  make  some  observations  on  the  nar- 
rative of  the  Knight  of  St.  John  and  the  Croco- 
j dile  ” at  p.  266,  and  at  the  same  time  to  have 
given  a correct  version  of  the  destruction  of  the 
monster  referred  to  at  p.  169,  which  I had  asked 
a friend  in  town  to  search  for.  Me.  W.  J.  Been- 
HAED  Smith’s  quotation  (p.  380)  from  the  travels 
of  De  Brocquiere  of  the  passage  referred  to  renders 
farther  delay  unnecessary. 
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The  extract  from  Vertot,  describing  the  de- 
struction of  a crocodile  in  the  island  of  Khodes  by 
Dieu-Donne  de  Gozon,  though  bearing  so  for- 
midable an  aspect,  appears,  when  considered  at- 
tentively, to  confirm  the  conclusion  previously 
arrived  at,  viz.  that  the  stories  of  these  early  en- 
counters with  dragons,  serpents,  wormes,  &c.,  are 
mythical  traditions  of  the  slaughter  of  less  noxious 
creatures,  which  yet  were  sufficiently  dangerous 
to  be  a scourge  to  the  rude  and  ill-armed  pea- 
santry of  the  neighbourhood. 

Whatever  else  the  monster  slain  in  Rhodes  by 
Re  Gozon  may  have  been,  it  certainly  was  not  a 
crocodile,  for  this  class  of  Samians  has  never  been 
found  in  Europe.  On  this  point  the  authority  of 
Ru  Meril  and  Bibron,  the  authors  of  the  latest 
standard  work  on  Erpetology,  is  precise  : — 

“ La  famille  de  Crocodiliens  est  entierement  etrangere 
a notre  Europe  . . . mais  elle  se  trouve  etre  repandue 
dans  les  trois  autres  parties  du  monde.” — Suites  a 
Buffon,  Erpe't.  iii.  45.  Paris,  1836. 

They  are,  moreover,  true  amphibians,  catching 
their  prey  in  the  water,  or  lying  concealed  on  the 
banks  of  lakes  and  rivers,  that  they  may  seize 
unawares  some  animal  coming  to  drink,  and  plunge 
with  it  into  the  water.  They  are  not  only  slow 
and  unwieldy  on  land,  but  they  are  at  all  times 
cowardly  and  shun  observation. 

“ II  parait,”  say  the  same  writers,  “ que  les  crocodiliens 
ne  sent  pas  si  intrepides,  ni  aussij  courageux  qu’on  le 
dit  en  Europe,  d’apres  les  recits  exageres  de  certains  voy- 
ageurs.” 

And  they  quote  Rffiian  (x.  24)  to  the  same 
effect : — 

“ Est  natura  timidus  . . . strepitum  omnem  perhor- 
rescit,  liumanain  vocem  contentiorera  extimescit,  eos  a 
rpibus  paulo  confidentius  invaditur,  reforniidat.” — lb. 
p.  35. 

But  Vertot  also,  in  his  narrative,  uses  the  term 
serpent.  This,  however,  does  not  help  us  out  of 
the  difficulty,  for  the  pythons,  the  only  gigantic 
snakes  of  the  old  world,  are  equally  strangers  to 
Europe,  although  both  abound  on  the  opposite 
coast  of  Africa.  The  great  serpent  destroyed  by 
the  army  of  Begulus  about  the  year  266  b.c., 
during  the  first  Punic  War,  on  the  river  Bagrada, 
now  the  Majerdah,  was  doubtless  a python.  Pliny 
states  that  it  was  120  feet  long,  and  was  only 
killed  by  means  of  artillery,  balistis  tormentis- 
que,  ut  oppidum  aliquod.”  (Plin.  viii.  14.)  See 
also  Fiorus,  ii.  2,  § 21,  and  A.  Gellius,  vi.  3.  This 
was  something  like  a ivorme.  But  such  a reptile, 
possessing  wonderful  activity  and  the  power  of 
enfolding  and  crushing  its  victims,  for  which  the 
pythons  are  remarkable,  would  hardly  succumb  to 
lance  or  wood,  especially  in  the  hands  of  a heavily 
armed,  slow-moving  man-at-arms  of  the  middle 
ages.  We  must,  therefore,  adhere  to  the  opinion 
that  the  crocodile  of  Rhodes  belongs  to  the  same 
class  as  the  dragon  of  Wantley  and  the  worme  of 


Linton.  It  may  be  that  some  of  these  tales  rest 
on  no  solid  foundation  whatever,  but  are  mere  in- 
ventions of  the  superstitious  or  the  wonder-loving 
narrators  of  the  events  of  distant  times.  Such 
appears  to  be  the  Provencal  legend  of  St.  Martha, 
the  sister  of  Lazarus,  who,  according  to  monkish 
story,  converted  the  heathen  of  the  South  of 
France  to  Christianity.  Finding  a monstrous  dra- 
gon, called  Tarasque,  which  ravaged  the  country 
around  the  modern  town  of  Tarascon  (so  called 
after  the  monster),  she  overcame  him  by  sprink- 
ling him  with  holy-water,  bound  him  with  her 
garters,  and  then  delivered  him  over  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  peasants,  who  soon  made  an  end 
of  him. 

But  after  all,  the  feats  of  which  so  much  has 
been  made  by  tradition  and  song,  are  by  no  means 
so  very  wonderful,  nor  are  they  unparalleled  at  the 
present  day.  Modern  sportsmen  in  India  think 
little  of  killing  the  fiercest  wild-boars  with  a 
light  hog-spear,  and  instances  are  not  unfrequent 
of  bears,  wolves,  and  even  of  the  panther  and  the 
tiger  having  been  speared  by  men  on  horseback, 
who  are  still  alive.  W.  E. 


Tee  Batles  oe  a Baege  (3'''^  S.  ix.  434.) — 
Re.  Hahn’s  further  quotation  from  Cavendishes 
Life  of  Wolsey,  derived  through  the  medium  of 
William  Howitt’s  Visits  to  Ltcmarkahle  Places,  is  * 
also  exceedingly  incorrect.  The  enumeration  of 
the  servants  and  yeomen  is  in  many  places  unfaith- 
fully copied : the  word  mantlour  ” is  a substi- 
tute for  d,  muleteer;  and  the  “ cheine-roll ” is  of 
course  the  check-roll  of  the  household.  Where 
Mr.  Howitt  speaks  of  the  cardinal’s  magnificent 
state  barge,  with  troops  of  yeomen  standing  upon 
the  sails  (!),  and  crowds  of  gentlemen  within  and 
icithout,  the  original  passage  reads  as  follows : — 

“ He  used  also  every  Sunday  to  resorte  to  the  Courte, 
then  being  for  the  most  parte  of  all  the  yeere  at  Green- 
wiche,  with  his  former  triumphs,  taking  his  barge  at  his 
owne  staires,  furnished  with  Yeomen  standing  upon  the 
bayles,  and  his  Gentlemen  being  within  a boat.” — Caven- 
dish’s Life  of  Wolsey,  edit.  Holmes,  1852,  p.  40. 

Now,  what  were  the  bayles  of  the  barge  ? Hali- 
well  would  seem  to  say  buckets  : — 

“ Bayle.  a bucket.  See  the  Prh’y  Purse  Expences 
of  Henry  VIII.  p.  11, ‘to  the  same  watermen  for  foure 

* The  late  Hon.  Arthur  Cole,  when  resident  at  the 
court  of  H.  H.  the  Rajah  of  Mysore,  about  forty  years  ago, 
on  several  occasions  tunied  out  tigers  which  had  been  en- 
trapped, and  with  his  companions  speared  them  on  the 
race-course  at  Bangalore;  and  Captain  Nightingale,  of 
the  Bengal  arm}'-,  when  in  the  Plydrabad  Contingent, 
killed  bears,  panthers,  and  other  wild  animals  in  the  open 
j angle  with  the  same  weapon,  on  maii}^  occasions.  Similar 
cases  can  be  cited  by  most  oriental  sportsmen.^  The  de- 
struction of  a large  python  in  the  forest  of  Wynad  by 
Captain  Croker,  of  the  89  th  Regiment,  is  a well-known 
instance  of  worme-slaying,  the  circumstances  of  which 
sufficiently  prove  that  its  death  could  not  have  been  com- 
passed by  other  weapons  than  fire-arms. 
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' bajles  for  tlie  saied  barge.’  ” — Dictionary  of  Archaic  and 
Provincial  Woi'ds,  1855,  p.  152. 

Mr.  Halliwell  has  adopted,  I find,  the  explana- 
tion advanced  by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  in  his  notes 
to  the  same  volume,  p.  299. 

But  this  clearly  does  not  answer  our  present 
inquiry.  The  yeomen  would  not  stand  upon  the 
buckets  any  more  than  upon  the  sails.  Perhaps 
an  earlier  entry  in  Mr.  Halliwell’s  Dictionary  may 
help  us  — 

“ Bails.  Hoops  to  bear  up  the  tilt  of  a boat.” — Bourne. 

We  all  know  what  a tilted  boat  is,  or  a tilted 
waggon : the  tilt  was  what  we  now  more  com- 
monly call  an  awning.  Harrison  in  his  Descrip- 
tion of  Britain  speaks  of  those  rude  tide  boats, 
tilt  boats,  and  barges,  which  either  carrie  passen- 
gers, or  bring  necessarie  provisions  from  all  quar- 
ters of  Oxfordshire,”  &c.  So  the  cardinal’s  barge 
was  covered  with  a tilt,  and  his  yeomen  placed 
themselves  on  its  bayles  or  hoops,  like  the  outside 
passengers  of  a modern  omnibus.  There  would  be 
accommodation  for  as  many  as  were  really  necessary 
to  wait  upon  their  master,  but  not  for  ‘^troops.” 
Neither,  as  we  have  seen,  does  Cavendish  speak 
of  crowds”  of  gentlemen.  Those  gentlemen 
who  attended  the  cardinal  to  court  were  conveyed 
within"  a boat  ” which  accompanied  the  barge, 
and^  certainly  did  not  swim  in  crowds,  or  shoals, 
by  its  side,  loithout  one. 

The  whole  passage,  as  transfigured  by  Mr. 
Howitt,  richly  exemplifies  how  far  preferable  it  is 
to  go  to  original  sources,  rather  than  depend  upon 
the  hashes  into  which  the  popular  writers  of 
modern  days  delight  to  cook  up  history.* 

J.  G.  N. 

Gregson’s  Fragmej^ts  (3’’^  S.  ix.  414.)  — The 
information  given  by  the  Editor  of  N.  & Q.” 
(from  Bohn)  is  correct ; but  perhaps  a copy  of  the 
last  Prospectus  of  Gregson’s  proposed  Index  may 
be  acceptable  to  the  querist. 

It  was  sent  to  me  with  a request  for  assistance 
in  additions  to  the  later  part  of  the  List  of 
Sheriffs,  in  the  spring  of  1824 ; and  Mr.  Gregson 
died  on  Sept.  25  following,  probably  without 
much  progress  in  his  Index,  certainly  without 
publication  of  it. 

The  words  in  italics  are  autograph  additions  by 
Mr.  Gregson  to  the  printed  parts  : — 

“ Matthew  Gregson,  F.S.A.,  presents  his  respects  to  his 
hnencls  and  Subscribers,  and  informs  them  that  the 
Second  Edition  of  Lancashire  Fragments,  as  also 
the  Additions  are  now  readv  for  delivery  by  the  several 
persons  who  received  the  Subscribers’  names,  and  by  the 
Author,  I.  e.  + or  at  Messrs.  John  Nichols  Sr  Son,  where 
yours  wdl  be  sent. 

“ The  whole,  or  Second  Edition,  is  Seven  Guineas. 
liie  Additions,  containing  upwards  of  Thirty  additional 


The  foregoing  article  was  intended  to  have  formed 
a sequel  to  the  reply  on  Henry  VIII.  and  the  Earl  of 
Uxtord,  which  appeared  in  our  last  number,  p.  482.— Ed.] 


Engravings,  Lithographic  Prints,  or  Woodcuts,  may  be 
had  separately  at  Two  Guineas  each,  to  be  paid  for  on 
Delivery,  in  Cash,  or  by  an  Order  on  London,  as  no  ac- 
counts will  be  kept  open. 

“ After  the  First  of  March  next,  the  price  of  the  former 
will  be  advanced  to  Eight  Guineas,  and  that  of  the 
latter  to  Two  Guineas  and  a Half  each. 

“ The  Index  will  be  proceeded  upon  immediately,  and 
due  notice  will  be  given,  when  ready  for  publication. 

“ The  more  we  print,  the  more  we  lose,  hut  here  I heg 
assistance. 

“ Liverpool,  1st  January,  1824,  O.S., — or  12th.” 

Lan-castriensis. 

Mahogant,  a Coris^ish  Drink  S.  vii.  280.) 
This  liquor,  which  has  been  rendered  famous  by 
a mention  in  Boswell’s  Johnson,  is,  I think  I maj^ 
say,  no  longer  in  use.  It  was  a mixture  of  two 
parts  gin  and  one  part  treacle,  and  was  princi- 
pally consumed  by  the  fishermen.  Southey,  in 
the  fourth  volume  of  The  Doctor,  adds  the  addi- 
tional information  that  it  derived  its  name  from 
its  colour.  A drink  similarly  compounded  was 
common  in  Scilly  many  years  ago,  and  persons 
are  still  living  who  can  recollect  forming,  in  their 
youthful  days,  parties  to  go  into  the  country  ex- 
pressly to  drink  it.  The  name  there  given  to  the 
liquor  was  black-strap.”  Bond,  in  his  History 
of  Looe  (p.  82),  narrates  how  a witness  at  a trial 
puzzled  the  judge  and  counsel,  by  telling  them  he 
was  present  at  a particular  place  eating  fair 
maids  (a  corruption  of  fumades,  the  old  name  for 
pilchards)  and  drinking  mahogany.”  In  the 
Cornish  dialogue  between  Mai  Treloare  and  Sandry 
Kemp,  the  lover  proposed, — 

“ Shall  we  go  in 

To  aafe-way  house,  and  have  a dram  of  gin 
And  trickle  mixt  ? Depend  ol  do  es  good, 

Taak  up  the  sweat,  and  set  to  rights  the  blud.” 

P.  W.  Trepolpen. 

Nursery  Ehtme  (3’''^  S.  ix.  350,  401.) — A 
somewhat  prettier  and  more  melodious  version,  as 
I think,  of  the  rhyme  referred  to  has  been  re- 
j)eated  to  me  by  a friend,  who  received  it  some 
years  ago  from  an  aged  countrywoman.  It  is  as 
follows : — 

“ I had  a sister  beyond  the  sea. 

Many  were  the  presents  she  sent  to  me  ; 

She  sent  me  a cherry  without  e’er  a stone. 

She  sent  me  a chicken  without  e’er  a bone, 

Without  e’er  a thorn  she  sent  me  a briar. 

And  bade  me  love  my  true  love  without  any  desire. 

“ How  can  a cherry  be  without  any  stone  ? 

How  can  a chicken  be  without  a bone  ? 

How  can  a briar  be  without  a thorn  ? 

Whoe’er  loved  without  desire  since  first  tme  love  was 
born  ? 

When  the  fruit  was  in  the  blossom,  then  it  had  no  stone  ; 
When  the  bird  was  in  the  egg,  then  it  had  no  bone  ; 

When  first  the  briar  sprouted,  ne’er  a thorn  it  bore  ; 

When  a maiden  has  her  lover,  then  she  longs  no  more.” 

J.  Warren  White. 
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Lammas  Lat^ds  (3’’'^  S.  viii.  250.)  — Probably 
A.  A.  takes  the  trouble  to  look  through  the 

second  column  ” of  The  Times.  If,  however,  he 
does  not,  the  following  advertisement,  which  ap- 
peared in  that  column  on  May  25  last,  may  be  of 
service : — 

“ Parish  of  Chelsea,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex.  — 
Notice. — “ The  Lots.’ — The  Vestry  of  this  Parish  invite 
the  Parishioners  to  meet  at  the  Vestry  Hall,  King’s  Road, 
on  Monday  evening  next,  the  28th  May  inst.,  at  half-past 
8 o’clock,  to  consider  the  best  means  of  appropriating 
the  money  received  from  the  West  London  Extension 
Railway  Compan}^  for  the  extinction  of  the  Lammas 
rights  in  ‘ The  Lots  ’ meadow. 

“ By  order,  Chas.  Lahee,  Vestry  Clerk. 

“Vestry  Hall,  King’s  Road,  May  23,  1866.” 

It  may  direct  A.  A.’s  attention  to  a source 
whence  he  might  obtain  some  information  con- 
cerning the  Lammas  rights.  W.  C.  B. 

Peid’s  History  oe  the  Presbyteriah 
Church  ih  Ireland  (3’"'^  S.  ix.  437.)  — Until  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  reading  Mr.  Pinkerton’s 
note,  I was  wholly  unaware  of  the  continuation  of 
Dr.  Peid’s  History,  or  of  his  controversy  with  Dr. 
Elrington,  After  having  had  occasion  to  record 
my  own  very  favourable  estimate  of  the  History, 
I met  with  Elrington’s  Life  of  TJssher,  and 
merely  made  a note  of  the  very  different  estimate 
which  he  formed  of  the  book. 

As  Mr.  Pinkerton  states  that  he  is  engaged 
on  a work  having  a collateral  bearing  with  Peid’s 
History  f I may  mention  that  I lately  met  with  a 
MS.  volume  containing  a letter  from  Douglas,  one 
of  the  leading  Scottish  ministers,  written  in  1660 
to  the  governor  of  Ulster ; and  a reply  from  the 
latter  dated  from  Carrickfergus.  If  I remember 
rightly.  Dr.  Peid  does  not  give  these  letters,  nor 
have  they  been  printed.  However,  I am  away 
from  books  at  present,  and  cannot  speak  with  any 
certainty.  Eirionnach. 

Ancient  Peligions  oe  Egypt  and  India 
(3’^'^  S.  ix.  114.) — The  comparative  list  of  idols  of 
Egypt  and  India,  with  which  H.  C.  has  favoured  us 
by  copying  from  the  Madras  Journal  of  Literature 
and  Science,  will  scarcely  prove  the  ^‘Egyptian 
Origin  of  Brahminism,”  as  the  list  is  a miscel- 
laneous collection  of  idols  during  all  stages,  in- 
cluding the  later  Paurami  mythology  of  India. 
The  pure  Vedic  authorities  must  be  consulted ; 
and  with  much  interest  on  the  subj  ect,  which  I 
share  with  H.  C.,  I should  look  rather  to  an 
ancient  Persian  origin,  and  even  Scythian,  for  the 
earliest  Vedic  notices  show  the  Brahmins  came 
from  a cold  country,  at  least  with  snow  on  the 
mountains  part  of  the  year. 

W.  H.  Whitworth. 

Tombstone  Inscription  (3’'‘^  S.  ix.  453.)  — To 
the  query  — “ How  old  was  a person  who  is  said 
to  have  died  cetatis  ultimo  duodecimo  lustri?’’'  — I 


should  say  that  his  age  was  sixty,  that  is  a dozen 
lustra.  The  lustrum  being  a period  of  five  years, 
the  man  appears  to  have  died  at  the  end  of  his 
twelfth  lustrum,  or  his  fifth  dozen  of  years. 

F.  C.  H. 

Obsolete  Terms  oe  Merchandise  (3'^'^  S.  ix. 
450.)  — I subjoin  replies  connected  with  three  or 
four  of  the  articles  mentioned  in  the  very  inter- 
esting notice  of  A.  A.,  with  whose  remarks  as  to 
the  importance  of  investigations  into  this  class  of 
words  I most  fully  agree. 

Battery,  a well-known  technical  term,  still  in 
use,  indicating  the  formation  (usually  of  brass  or 
copper  articles)  by  heatiny.  I think  the  modern 
French  term  has  quite  a secondary  derivation. 

Bankers  of  Verdure,  tapestry  coverings  or 
carpets. 

Cruses  of  Stone,  probably  jugs  of  Flemish  stone- 
ware : the  importation  of  which  was,  I think,  at 
one  period  altogether  prohibited. 

Dogs  of  Earth.  Can  these  be  andirons,  also 
made  of  some  sort  of  strong  earthenware  ? 

Coral  in  fragments,  for  physical  uses ; Chrystal 
in  broken  pieces,  for  physical  use ; Fox  lungs : 
these  are  all  among  the  Materia  Medica  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Red  coral  was  worth,  in 
1639,  4s.  6d.  the  pound ; and  white  coral,  3s.  6d.  j 
and  ^Hragments  of  pretious  stones,”  Is.  per  oz.* 

The  Lungs  of  the  Fox  were  imagined  to  have  a 
peculiar  efficacy  in  diseases  of  the  organs  of  re- 
spiration. They  were  exhibited  in  a dried  or 
incinerated  state,  mingled  with  wine  or  water.f 

Oil  of  Sco?'pions  was  imported,  at  any  rate  early 
in  the  century,  from  Italy,  because  that  we 
(God  be  praised)  have  no  scorpions  in  England.” 
It  was  supposed  to  be  a specific  in  cases  of  stone,  f 

Gadza,  a striped  fabric  ? Connected  with  gad, 
a strip  or  bar. 

Galley  Dishes,  query  gallipots.  Conf.  galley- 
tiles,  &c. 

Sister s-thread  = sewsters,  or  sewing-thread. 

Hilling -stones,  covering  stones ; probably  either 
slates  or  fiag-stones.  J.  Eliot  Hodgkin. 

Perhaps  Cutes  may  mean  wine  from  Ceuta; 
Cruses  of  Stone,  pitchers  of  stoneware,  like  the 
old  Dutch  Bellarmines  ; Galley  Dishes,  blue 
painted  Delft  plates  — the  blue  and  white  Dutch 
tiles  used  in  the  old  fire-places  are  called  galley 
tiles  in  the  old  books ; Spruce  Eels  should  have 
been  written  from  Prussia,  instead  of  Russia. 
The  word  spruce,  as  applied  to  smartness  in  dress, 
is  said  to  have  been  applied  to  a fashion  borrowed 
from  Prussia.  Hall,  Chron.,  1 Hen.  VIII.,  says : 

They  were  appereyled  after  the  fashion  of  Prus- 
sia, or  Spruce.^'' 

* The  Charitable  Physitian,  4to,  London,  1639. 

f Historia  Medica  Guilielmi  Vanden  Bossche,  4to, 
Bruxellas,  1639. 

J The  General  Practise  of  Physicke,  London,  1617. 
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I look  forward  to  your  numerous  readers  afford- 
ing a great  deal  of  information  on  these  terms. 

A.  A. 

Poets’  Corner. 

^^Loth  to  depaet  ” (3''*^  S.  ix.  433.) — 

“ . . . the  old  woman  is  loth  to  depart ; she  never 

sung  other  tune  in  her  life.” — Massinger,  The  Old  Law, 
Act  IV.  S.  1. 

W.  J.  Beenhaed  Smith. 

Temple. 

Ismael  Fitzadam  (3*’'^  S.  viii.  435.) — Sir  .T.  E. 
Tenheht  will  find,  in  Miss  Landon’s  collected 
works,  a poem  on  the  death  of  this  unfortunate 
son  of  genius,  with  a long  note  giving  an  account 
of  his  career.  I have  not  the  work  % me  at  the 
moment,  to  give  fuller  reference.  D.  Blaie. 

Melbourne. 

Walking  hedee  a Lallee  (3’'*’  S.  ix.  391.)  — 
The  following  anecdote  relative  to  this  supersti- 
tion (perhaps  fear  is  a more  appropriate  word) 
may  be  acceptable  to  your  readers.  Mr.  Fitzball, 
in  Ms  interesting  Dramatic  Author’’ s Life,  says : — 

“That  one  morning  he  was  overtaken  in  Long  Acre 
by  Mr.  Macready.  Soon  after,  they  approached  a huge 
tall  ladder,  on  the  outside  of  which,  without  turning  into 
the  middle  of  the  street,  it  was  impossible  to  pass.  Our 
worthy  dramatist  had  a great  objection  to  pass  under  it, 
but  he  did  not  like  to  confess  his  weakness  ; and  he  re- 
solved, therefore,  to  dart  manfully  under  it,  as  poor  Don 
Quixote  at  the  windmill — when,lo  and  behold,  on  reaching 
the  ladder,  Macready  made  a sudden  pause,  and  after  a 
moment  of  irresolution  and  resolution,  ‘ Mr.  Fitzball,’  he 
said,  ‘ you  will  no  doubt  think  it  a great  weakness,  but 
I entertain  an  insuimountable  dislike  to  pass  under  a 
ladder.  It  is  a failing,  if  it  be  a failing,  which  I have 
imbibed  from  childhood ; excuse  me,  then,  if  I go  round 
and,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  the  next  instant  he 
had  glided  past  the  outside.” 

An  example  which  Mr.  F.  gladly  followed.  That 
gentleman  adds,  that  he  never  saw  Macready’s 
face  look  so  human  as  on  that  human  occasion.” 
Very  likely.  It  is  astonishing  what  stupid  pre- 
judices are  inculcated  into  us  when  children.  Such 
people  would  be  better  if  they  had  more  of  the 
nature  of  Tennyson’s  Sailor  Boy  ” in  them.  Be- 
sides, it  is  often  much  more  dangerous  to  pass  out- 
side a ladder  than  under  it.  W.  H.  Williams. 

Why  it  is  unlucky  to  pass  under  a ladder  I 
know  not ; but  I have  always  understood  that 
there  was  a greater  chance  of  a board  or  a brick 
falling  on  the  head  of  a person  passing  under  the 
ladder  than  on  one  walking  in  front  of  it.  For  this 
reason  I always  pass  under  the  ladder ; my  brother 
never  does.  In  fact,  when  walking  together,  and 
coming  up  to  a ladder,  we  separate  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  our  individual  notions.  I wonder 
which  of  us  our  friends  consider  to  be  the  unlucky 
one ! p. 

Celebeatioh  with  the  Face  to  the  People  : 
THE  Umbeella  (3^'1  S.  ix.  390.)  — This  is  the 
practice  only  in  those  churches  which  are  called 


hasilican — that  is,  those  actually  built  by  the 
early  Christians,  or  rebuilt  on  the  sites  of  such 
churches.  These,  like  the  basilicas  or  halls  of 
j ustice  of  the  Homans,  had  a semi-circular  bema 
or  tribimal,  round  which  and  against  the  wall  the 
seats  of  the  presbyters  were  ranged ; that  of  the 
bishop  occupying  the  centre.  The  altar  stood  on 
the  line  of  the  chord  of  the  semi-circle,  and  to 
this  day  mass  is  said  in  such  churches  behind  the 
altar,  and  with  the  face  to  the  people.  Another 
mark  of  the  basilican  church  is,  that  the  cardinal 
representing  or  taking  his  title  from  it  is  at- 
tended by  a person  carrying  a large  umbrella.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  the  origin  of  this 
latter  custom,  as  well  as  the  period  and  cause  of 
the  change  of  the  former.  A.  A. 

Poets’  Comer. 

Ceedeece  Table  (3'’'*  S.  ix.  310.) — This  abroad 
is  almost  always  moveable,  and  is  used  to  place 
the  incense  and  various  matters  upon  during  the 
mass,  but  not  the  elements.  The  wafer  (hostia) 
is  brought  in  a little  case  called  a corporate,  and 
placed  at  once  on  the  altar.  I do  not  think  any 
old  genuine  credence  exists  in  England.  That  at 
St.  Cross  is  evidently  a small  tomb,  perhaps  that 
of  a boy -bishop.  Credentia,  credenza,  signifies  a 
side-board.  In  ancient  times  the  aumbry  was 
close  to  the  altar,  and  its  shelves  used  for  the 
purpose.  It  was  said  traditionally  in  Italy  that 
the  credence  table  came  into  use  soon  after  the 
Council  of  Trent.  A.  A. 

Poets’  Corner. 

Staeboaed  and  Laeboaed  (3’’^^  S.  ix.  254, 437.) 
In  one  of  Scott’s  novels  a character  complains  that 

the  folks  of  this  generation  will  not  understand 
a plain  man  in  his  plain  meaning.”  Your  corre- 
spondent occupies  a page  to  prove  that  I am 

totally  mistaken.”  All  I have  done  is  to  send 
information  derived  from  a man  of  extreme  ability^ 
and  a great  traveller,  and  to  ask  for  light  on  the 
matter.  I want  to  know  you  know,”  as  the  go- 
vernment-clerk says  in  Dickens’s  novel.  The  chief 
objection  of  your  correspondent  is  that bords 
is  masculine  instead  of  feminine.  Considering 
the  patois  spoken  by  the  Italian  sailors,  I venture 
to  say  I do  not  think  this  argument  conclusive.  I 
find  on  inquiry  that  the  boatmen  and  fishermen 
on  our  own  coasts  often  even  now  say  this  way  ” 
when  they  mean  starboard,”  and  ^^that  way’^ 
when  they  mean  larboard.”  As  to  steering  with 
a rudder  or  a paddle  it  comes  to  the  same  thing. 
A man  must  look  to  windward,  he  must  keep 
his  weather  eye  open  ” in  steering ; and  of  course 
the  wind  is  as  often  to  larboard  as  to  starboard, 
and  his  back  must  be  as  often  then  to  the  one  as 
to  the  other.  Babord  may  mean  bas-bord,  put 
your  helm  down,”  but  this  seems  liable  to  the 
same  objection.  The  helm  is  put  up  or  down 
according  to  the  wind,  not  the  side  of  the  ship. 
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Luff”  may  mean  starboard  your  helm”  or  not 
from  the  same  cause. 

The  word  larboard  ” seems  now  to  be  quite 
abandoned  for  ^^port.”  When  did  the  change 
take  place,  and  what  is  the  derivation  of  the  latter 
word  ? A.  A. 

Poets’  Corner. 

Hawke  Family  (3’’'*  S.  vii.  258.) — Your  corre- 
spondent asks  Who  was  the  grandfather  of  the 
first  Lord  Hawke,  and  where  did  the  family 
spring  from  ? ” I understood  from  my  father,  who 
had  some  knowledge  of  the  family,  that  Scarthing- 
well  Hall,  Yorkshire,  was  the  original  seat  of  the 
Hawkes.  I know  that  the  second  Lord  Hawke 
(son  of  the  admiral)  was  residing  there  towards 
the  close  of  the  last  century.  His  son,  when  his 
fortunes  declined,  sold  ScarthingwelT  Hall,  but 
afterwards  recovered  it  by  his  marriage  with  Miss 
Harvey,  daughter  of  Colonel  Harvey.  So  at  least 
I was  informed,  but  Lodge’s  Peerage  does  not 
mention  it  among  the  present  possessions  of  the 
family.  By  the  same  marriage,  Lord  Hawke  ac- 
quired Towton  Hall  and  Womersley  Park,  both 
likewise  in  Yorkshire.  In  consequence  of  this 
marriage,  the  family  now  prefix  the  name  of  Har- 
vey to  Hawke. 

This  Lord  Hawke  was,  fifty  years  ago,  a lead- 
ing member  of  the  Whip  Club  ” — 

“ See  boxing  Yarmouth  in  the  lists  appear. 

And  Hawke  drives  forth  as  flaming  charioteer.” 

Modern  Dunciad. 

If  I have  made  any  mistakes  I trust  your  corre- 
spondent will  excuse  them,  as  I have  long  been 
residing  in  the  south  of  England,  far  away  from 
Yorkshire.  W.  D. 

Htmnology  (3’^'^  S.  ix.  412, 452.) — 

Like  a bright  veering  cloud 
Grey  blossoms  twinkle  there.” 

I have  always  thought  these  lines  descriptive 
rather  of  the  willow  than  the  hazel,  though  a 
“ hazel  grove  ” was  near.  When  gusts  of  March 
wind  strike  the  willow,  its  cloud  of  grey  pearly 
catkins  suddenly  shows  a ‘^silver  lining,”  and 
veers  into  tvnnhling  hrightness  for  a moment. 

A.  J.  M. 

I have  made  a note  in  my  copy  of  Hymns 
Ancient  and  Modern,  that  No.  272, — 

“Ye  servants  of  our  glorious  King,” 
is  from  the  Latin  of  St.  Ambrose,  which  begins, 
‘‘  Hiiterna  Christi  munera.”  I do  not,  however, 
feel  certain  about  it.  W.  H.  S. 

Prelate  mentioned  by  Gibbon  (3’"'^  S.  ix. 
452.) — Before  Cyril  thought  of  identifying  Gib- 
bon’s learned  prelate  now  deceased  ” with 
Warburton,  he  should  have  considered  whether 
anything  that  is  recorded  of  Warburton’s  conver- 
sation will  justify  or  support  him  in  such  identi- 
fication. No  doubt  Warburton  talked  of  various 


matters  in  conversation,”  and  was  often  coarse 
but  there  is  nothing  I think  related  of  his  talk  to 
intimate  that  he  would  have  been  fond  of  quot- 
ing ” such  passages  as  that  relating  to  Theodora. 
None  of  his  sayings,  as  many  as  have  come  down 
to  us,  nor  any  of  his  letters,  indicates  a proneness — 
ad  lactandam  obscoenis  sermonibus  aurem  j”  nor 
is  any  such  propensity  shown  in  his  Notes  on 
Shakspeare  ] where,  if  it  had  been  in  him,  he 
might  have  found  ample  opportunity  for  indulg- 
ing it. 

Many  have  desired,  and  attempted,  to  find  out 
who  the  prelate  was.  Some,  not  being  able  to 
fix  upon  any  of  the  bench,  have  been  inclined  to 
think  that,  as  Gibbon  was  not  unwilling  to  find, 
or  perhaps  sometimes  to  make,  an  occasion  for  a 
sneer  at  the  church — the  dignitary  may  have  been 
a Mrs.  Harris.  For  my  own  part,  I do  not  think 
so.  I have  little  doubt  that  Gibbon  had  heard 
what  he  stated ; and,  if  so,  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
the  prelate’s  name  will  some  day  be  known.  A 
search  for  Horne’s  letter  would  be  a proper  step. 

J.  S.  W. 

Coin  Query  (3*'*^  S.  ix.  452.) — In  3"'^  S.  vi.  416, 
I made  the  same  query  with  respect  to  a shilling 
of  George  III.,  1816,  which  I also,  like  E.  K., 
took  in  change.  No  answer  appeared;  so  I took 
my  coin  to  the  Medal  Boom  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum, where  it  now  remains.  I then  considered, 
as  did  the  authorities  there,  that  the  stamp  in 
question  had  been  placed  on  the  shilling  to  make 
it  current  in  some  Spanish  colony  during  the  war 
with  France ; but  it  now  appears  that  the  same 
practice  is  followed  by  the  government  of  Spain 
at  the  present  day.  W.  J.  Bernhard  Smith. 

Temple. 

Napoleon’s  Midnight  Beview”  (3’"*^  S.  ix. 
463.) — A translation  of  a poem  which  appeared  in 
a collection  entitled  Spaziergiinge  ernes  Wiener 
Dichter,  about  thirty  years  ago,  published  not  at 
Vienna,  but  Hamburg,  was  made  by  Professor 
Creasy,  now  Chief-Justice  of  Ceylon,  and  printed 
b}^  him  in  a small  volume  called  Parerga.  If  this 
is  the  3Iidn{gU  Pevi&iv  inquired  after  by  your 
correspondent,  the  first  stanza  in  German  was  — 

“ Einst  bey  Trompeterschalle, 

Da  steigten  Chor  am  Clior, 

Die  Poienbelder  alle 
Aus  ihren  Graben  hervor.” 

Two  lines  of  the  English  translation  were  — 

“ In  clouds  of  fire,  crimson-tainted, 

Moscow’s  burning  grave  is  painted.” 

Not  equal  to  — 

“ In  flammenden  Wolken  malet 
Sich  Moskau’s  loderndes  Grab.” 

J.  H.  L. 

I think  a translation  of  this  striking  song  will 
be  found  in  the  Quay'terly  Revieiv,  about  the  year 
1829 ; or  if  not,  between  that  date  and  the  year 
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1832.  The  song  made  an  impression  on  me,  which 
has  never  been  effaced ; hut  I can  only,  after  this 
lapse  of  time,  indicate  the  source  whence  it  was 
derived ; but  this,  perhaps,  may  suffice  to  guide 
your  correspondent.  E.  A.  D. 

National  Portkait  G-allery  ; Viscount  Dun- 
dee S.  ix.  470.)  — E.  M.  S.  is  quite  right  in 
protesting  against  No.  897  being  considered  a 
likeness  of  John  Graham  of  Claverhouse,  Viscount 
Dundee.  It  is,  however,  a genuine  portrait,  but 
of  a totally  different  person,  viz.  John  Scrimgeour, 
third  Viscount  Dudhope,  created  Earl  of  Dundee  in 
1660.  Claverhouse’s  patent,  as  Viscount  Dundee, 
dates  on  Nov.  12,  1688. 

There  is  no  portrait  of  Claverhouse  in  the  gal- 
lery ; which  is  strange,  considering  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  at  Dalkeith  and  Milton-Lockhart, 
there  are  two  others — one  at  Abbotsford,  and  the 
other  at  the  Lee : all  of  which  are  remarkably 
similar,  although  with  the  slight  valiancies  which 
only  serve  to  authenticate  them  as  real  portraits 
taken  at  different  times,  and  negatives  the  idea 
of  any  of  them  being  copies. 

With  the  Milton-Lockhart  portrait  I am  in- 
timately acquainted,  having  had  both  it  and  the 
picture  by  Sir  W.  Allan  of  the  murder  of  Arch- 
bishop Sharp,  which  hangs  immediately  below  it, 
in  my  possession  for  several  months. 

F.  M.  S.  may  perhaps  recollect  the  lines  which 
the  position  of  these  two  pictures  drew  forth  from 
a visitor  to  Milton-Lockhart : — ^ 

“ What,  though  the  bigots  of  our  own  more  peaceful  times 
May  paint  thee  still  a monster  stained  with  crimes, 
Breathes  there  a man  unwarped  by  party  lore, 

Could  hear  that  struggling  orphan  pour 
To  deafen’d  ears  her  agonising  praj^ers 
Bor  mercy  on  that  old  man’s  silver  hairs. 

Nor  own  they’d  earned  the  avenging  rod, 

Who  sold  their  king  and  slew  the  priests  of  GodJ' 

George  Vere  Irving. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

The  Critical  English  Testament,  Being  an  Adaptation  of 
BengeVs  “ Gnomon f with  numerous  Notes,  showing  the 
precise  Results  of  3Iodern  Criticism  and  Exegesis.  Edited 
hy  Rev.  W.  L.  Blackley,  M.A.,  and  Rev.  James  Hawes, 
M.A.  VoL  I.  The  Gospels.  (Strahan.) 

The  Gnomon  of  the  New  Testament  by  John  Albeid 
Bengel  has  been  highly  valued  by  students  of  Scripture 
for  more  than  a hundred  and  twenty  years,  but  such  vast 
advances  have  been  made  in  biblical  criticism  during  that 
period,  that  the  reliance  which  the  student  might  place 
on  Bengel’s  work  would  be  in  some  degree  misplaced 
were  some  means  not  taken  to  supply’-  him  with  a reliable 
text  while  setting  before  him  a sound  and  concise  com- 
mentary upon  it.  The  object  of  the  present  volume  is, 
therefore,  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  reader  “ a lucid, 
concise,  and  reliable  commentary  on  the  teachings  and 
the  text  of  the  New  Testament,”  b}'’  incorporating  Avith 
Bengel’s  Grwmon  the  important  results  of  modern  textual 
criticism,  more  especially  as  represented  b}’"  the  works  of 
Tischendorf,  Alford,  and  others.  This  plan  originated 


with  Professor  Charlton  LeAvis,  of  Troy  UniA'ersity,  in 
America,  Avho,  in  conjunction  with  Professor  Vincent  of 
the  same  university,  published  Bengel’s  Gnomon  on  this 
basis  in  1862.  The  present  Editors,  while  adopting  the 
method  of  Professors  Lewis  and  Vincent,  and  making  use 
of  nearly  all  their  additions,  have  produced  a Avork,  the 
distinctive  features  of  which  enable  them  to  set  it  forth, 
not  merely  as  Bengel’s  Gnomon,  but  as  a Critical  Ncav 
Testament,  so  compiled  as  to  enable  a reader,  unac- 
quainted Avith  Greek,  to  ascertain  the  exact  English  force 
and  meaning  of  the  language  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
to  appreciate  the  latest  results  of  modern  criticism  Avhile 
aAmiling  himself  of  a Commentary  so  clear,  painstaking, 
and  spiritual  as  that  of  Bengel  is  universally^  admitted  to 
be.  The  woi*k  will  be  completed  in  three  volumes,  at  the 
very  moderate  price  of  6s.  per  volume.  The  present  volume 
of  upwards  of  700  closely  printed  pages,  is  devoted  to  the 
Gospels.  The  second  will  contain  the  Acts  and  the  Pas- 
toral Epistles.  The  last  will  contain  the  other  Epistles 
and  the  Apocalypse ; the  substance  of  the  Annotations 
upon  the  latter  being  furnished  to  the  Editors  by  the  Rev. 
S.  Biley,  M.A.,  late  FelloAV  of  Clare,  who  has  devoted 
many  years  to  the  study  of  the  Prophetical  Scriptures. 

The  Calendar  of  the  Prayer  Book  Illustrated.  With  an 

Appendix  of  the  Chief  Christian  Emblems  from  Early 

and  Mediwval  Monuments.  (J.  Parker  & Co.) 

It  is  long  since  we  have  received  a more  charmingly 
illustrated  little  volume.  It  is  a iicav  issue,  carefully 
revised,  and  AAdth  the  addition  of  new  engraAungs  of  so 
much  of  The  Calendar  of  the  Anglican  Church,  published 
in  1851,  as  includes  the  Saints  in  the  Calendar  as  given 
in  the  Prayer  Book ; and  Avith  an  Appendix  of  Christian 
emblems,  in  which  much  additional  matter  is  incor- 
porated. This  list  is  judiciously^  confined  to  the  emblems 
which  relate  to  the  Saviour  and  to  the  Apostles,  with  the 
exception  of  some  which  are  typical  of  the  great  Chris- 
tian doctrines — such  as  the  Trinity’-,  &c.  The  publishers 
acknowledge  their  obligations  to  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Macray 
of  New  College,  for  much  assistance  in  the  preparation  of 
the  work  ; which,  be  it  remembered,  is  mainly  archeo- 
logical, not  theological. 

Rome  as  it  was,  and  Rome  as  it  is.  Chromolithographed  hy 

Messrs.  Kells  Brothers,  from  Drawings  hy  Mr.  A, 

Ashpitel.  (Henry  GraA^es  & Co.) 

It  is  difficult  in  the  limited  space  Avdiich  we  can  devote 
to  the  subject,  to  do  justice  to  the  interest  and  beauty  of 
the  two  chromo-lithographs  of  Rome  as  it  teas  and  Rome 
as  it  is;  in  Avhich  Messrs.  Kell  have  reproduced  the 
drawings  of  Mr.  Ashpitel  Arhich  attracted  so  much  at- 
tention some  feAv  y^ears  since  at  the  Royal  Academy. 
When  in  Rome,  Mr.  Ashpitel,  the  well-knoAvn  architect 
and  distinguished  antiquary,  had,  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  late  David  Roberts,  made  some  very^  careful  sketches 
of  Rome  as  it  now  exists,  and  from  Avhich  his  drawing  so 
entitled  Avas  afterAvards  made.  But  the  second  draAving, 
in  Avhich  he  has  endeavoured  to  illustrate  Ancient  Rome 
“in  an  historical  and  archaeological  point  of  view,  as 
Avell  as  regards  the  restoration  of  its  architectural  re- 
mains,” Avas  undertaken  at  the  suggestion  and  earnest 
desire  of  the  distinguished  architect  and  antiquary^  Luigi 
Canino.  To  reproduce  Rome  as  it  Avas,  entailed  upon  the 
artist  a vast  amount  of  study  and  research,  not  only 
among  classic  Avriters — the  Regionaries,  the  Ordo  Ro- 
manus,  and  other  authorities  of  a like  character — but 
also  among  the  monumental  remains,  the  has  relieAms, 
the  reA-erses  of  medals,  and  in  short  among  every  avail- 
able source  of  information.  The  result  is,  that  the 
student  has  here  reproduced  before  him  in  these  tAvo 
prints,  in  a AvonderfulN  effective  manner,  first,  Rome  in 
the  glory  of  her  civilisation ; and,  as  a contrast  in  the 
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accompanying  picture,  the  Mobe  of  Nations  as  she  stands 
robbed  indeed  of  her  glory,  but  beautiful  still  in  her 
ruins.  We  think  both  artist  and  publishers  deserve  great 
praise  for  the  manner  in  which  these  beautiful  and  in- 
structive pictures  have  been  produced.  We  believe,  too, 
that  they  are  justified  in  their  expectation,  that  they 
wiU  interest  the  scholar,  the  statesman,  the  archgeologist, 
the  artist,  and  the  architect,  no  less  than  the  well-informed 
traveller. 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 

Particulars  of  Price,  &c.,  of  the  folio winp:  Books,  to  be  sent  direct 
to  the  gentlemen  by  -whom  they  are  required,  whose  names  and  ad- 
dresses are  given  for  that  purpose ; — 

Paddiana  ; or,  Sketches  and  Scenes  of  Irish  Life.  1 Vol.  12mo.  1 Bent- 
ley, 1858. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Booth,  Wainfleet,  Lincolnshire. 


Miscellaneous  Letters  and  Essays,  by  Charles  Gildon,  1694. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  Charles  Wylie,  75,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 


t0  C0rrp^p0utrput^. 

Portrait  op  Blackstone.— S.  S.  luhose  query  on  this  subject  appeared 
Cn“]Sr.  & Q.”  2nd  S.  x.  p.  160,  may  obtain  any  reasonable  injormation 
by  addressing  J.  B.,  7,  Honiton  Terrace,  Kensington,  W. 

Albumazar.  The  later  articles  were  not  inserted  because  they  did  not 
contain  any  new  proofs  in  support  of  the  writer's  theory. 

H.  Fishwick.  Whimsey  is  a whim,  a maggoty  fancy,  or  conceit ; a 
freakish  humour,  as  explained  in  Phillips's  New  World  of  Words,  1706. 
See  also  Wright's  Provincial  Dictionary,  for  examples  of  the  use  of 
the  word. 

Abhba.  The  work  on  the  '''  Eucharistic  Symbols"  is  by  Alexander 
Knox.  See  pp.  288, 361 , o/  our  present  volume. 

“Notes  & Queries”  is  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 


Another  Cure  op  Disease  op  the  Lungs  op  Ten  Years’  Standing 
BY  Dr.  Lococr’s  Pulmonic  Wafers. — From  Mr.  D.  Verrent,  Coast 
Guard,  Mountcharles,  Donegal:  “lam  happy  to  say  that  they  are  all 
they  are  represented  to  be.  I have  a child  who  was  affected  in  the 
lungs  (for  ten  years),  and  tliey  are  the  only  thing  that  have  dons  him 
any  good.  I have  tried  all  other  means  in  vain.” — They  give  instant 
relief  to  asthma,  consumption,  coughs,  colds,  and  all  disorders  of  the 
breath  and  lungs,  and  have  a pleasant  taste.  Price  Is.  IJd.  per  box. 
Sold  by  all  Medicine  Vendors. 


A NGLING  BOOKS.  — A Catalogue  of  a Fine 

JIjL  Collection  of  Angling  Books,  Prints,  and  Fishing  Tuckle;  800 
Articles,  many  rare  and  unique  ; rich  in  the  various  Editions  of 
Walton  and  Cotton’s  Angler,  many  illustrated  with  extra  plates  ; and 
Pickering’s  fine  edition  with  880  plates.  Post  free  for  two  stamps. 

W.  MILLER,  20,  Horton  Road,  Richmond  Road,  Hackney. 


M 


ANY  LITERARY  CURIOSITIES  IN 

ANGLING,  History,  Sports,  and  Pastimes,  Topography,  Trials, 

and  Curious  Memoirs,  with  some  useful  Priced  Catalogues  of  Coins, 
Sales,  &c.,  will  be  found  in  MILLER’S  NEW  CATALOGUE  of 
■Curious  and  Uncommon  Books  for  JUNE,  ready  this  day,  gratis  and 
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SCOTISH  CHARTULARIES  : CLIARTULARY  OF 
LEVENAX:  ROYAL  SOCIETY  OF  LITERATURE. 

Tlie  April  number  of  the  Ge7itle7nan' s Magazine 
contains  an  account  of  tlie  proceedings  of  various 
learned  bodies ; amongst  these  is  a report  of  what 
took  place  at  a meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Literature  held  on  the  21st  February,  where,  be- 
sides other  matters  brought  before  those  present, 
certain  charters  in  a chartulary  (?)  of  Lanercost 
formed  the  subject  of  some  interesting  remarks 
by  the  Rev.  Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott.  After  the 
reverend  gentleman  had  finished  his  observations, 
the  President,  Sir  Patrick  Colquhoun,  observed, 

The  only  charter  existing  in  Scotland  is  the 
Chartulaiy  of  Levenax,”  — a startling  assertion, 
but  not  so  extraordinary  as  what  follows ; for  the 
-auditors  were  informed  that  Cromwell  collected 
the  Chartularies  of  the  Scotish  nobility,  and  em- 
barked them  for  England  in  a ship,  which  was 
lost.”  How  the  Protector  got  hold  of  the  Char- 
tularies is  not  explained,  for,  if  they  ever  existed, 
they  were  private  property,  and  formed  no  part  of 
the  records  of  the  Scotish  nation.  That  some 
of  the  national  muniments  which  had  been  re- 
moved during  his  rule  to  England  were  packed 
up  in  casks  and  lost  on  their  return,  is  usually 
believed ; but  the  Crown  charters,  from  the  time 
of  the  Stewarts  down  to  the  Commonwealth,  are, 


with  slight  deficiencies,  preserved  and  in  capital 
condition. 

W’’hat  may  have  become  of  the  Levenax  Char- 
tulary is  not  known ) but  a copy,  taken  long  after 
the  Restoration,  has  been  printed  by  a member  of 
the  Maitland  Club.  Now  if  the  original  was  lost 
through  Cromwell’s  fault,  it  is  very  odd  that  Mac- 
pharlane,”as  the  President  calls  him,  could  procure 
a transcript  the  following  century.  It  is  presumed 
the  person  meant  is  the  well-known  W^alter  Mac- 
farlane,  of  Macfarlane,  the  chief  of  that  clan,  whose 
Collections  relative  to  Scotch  antiquities  form  one 
of  the  most  valuable  portions  of  the  Manuscript 
Library  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates.  Amongst 
the  Macfarlane  MSS.  may  be  noticed  various  tran- 
scripts of  most  of  our  ancient  Chartularies. 

No  law  case  has,  we  believe,  as  yet  occurred  in 
which  the  Maitland  coiny  has  been  ‘^judicially 
accepted  as  an  original.”  Though  little  doubt  can 
be  entertained  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Charters, 
it  is  suspected  that  the  Scotish  judges  would  not 
accept  as  evidence  any  antiquarian  belief  of  their 
accuracy. 

Then  it  is  said  the  “ Charters  are  in  Latin,  and 
attested  by  persons,  commencing  with  the  words 
‘ His  les  libers,’  by  means  of  which  we  are  able 
to  identify  the  members  of  many  families  in  the 
Levenax.”  These  three  mysterious  words  we  are 
unable  to  translate,  and  can  only  conjecturally 
suppose  that  as  the  old  kingdom  of  Alclywd 
covered  the  whole  or  at  least  the  greater  part  of 
what  afterwards  was  known  as  the  “Levenax, 
Liebhenachs,  or  Strathleven,”  they  may  be  the  sole 
existing  remains  of  the  Alclwyd  tongue.  How 
they  can  be  brought  into  operation  to  prove  a 
pedigree  we  cannot  understand,  nor  do  we  com- 
prehend how  the  ancient  Earls  of  Lennox,  who 
were  extinguished  in  the  resign  of  James  I.  of 
Scotland,  can  have  anything  to  do  with  the  Ger- 
man princes  “ mediatized  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna 
in  1815.” 

The  Bannatyne,  Maitland,  Abbotsford,  and 
Spalding  Clubs  have,  with  two  or  three  excep- 
tions, printed  from  the  originals  the  existing  Char- 
tularies of  Scotland.  This  has  been  done  at  private 
cost,  by  which  means  the  nation  has  not  been  put 
to  one  penny  of  expenditure  in  placing  these  in- 
valuable evidents  beyond  the  reach  of  destruction. 
Without  undervaluing  the  productions  issued  by 
the  Roxburghe  Club  — many  of  which  deserve 
every  praise — we  venture  to  affirm  that  more  has 
been  done  in  Scotland,  b}^  the  exertions  of  private 
individuals,  for  the  preservation  of  the  genuine 
foundations  of  national  history  than  has  hitherto 
been  efiected  in  England,  even  by  the  aid  of  the 
public  purse.  It  is  therefore  with  no  little  regret 
that  we  find  so  little  is  known  south  of  the  Tweed 
of  what  has  been  done  in  the  north. 

The  original  Levenax  Chartulary  was,  as  the 
late  Mr.  llennistoun  of  Dennistoun,  the  editor, 
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informs  liis  readers,  in  liis  accurate  and  judicious 
preface,  in  tlie  “ keeping  of  tke  town  of  Dum- 
barton.” It  was  in  existence  in  the  former  part 
of  last  century,  when  the  Laird  of  Macfarlane 
obtained  the  transcript  printed  for  the  use  of  the 
members  of  the  Maitland  Club,  as  the  contribu- 
tion of  Alexander  Campbell,  Esq.  Mr.  Dennis- 
toun  had  access  to  an  imperfect  and  inaccurate 
copy,  in  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Montrose,  as 
well  as  one  in  the  Charter  Room  of  the  ancient 
family  of  Lennox  of  Woodhead,  entitled  brief 
transcripts  made  in  1716  by  William  Buchanan 
of  Auchmar  (the  genealogist),  from  an  ancient 
Latin  Chartulary  kept  among  the  records  of  Dum- 
bartonshire.” J.  M. 


MINOR  CORRECTIONS  IN  WEBSTER’S  PLAYS. 

The  edition  I have  been  reading  is  Dyce’s  of 
1859  5 and  the  last  figures  in  a quotation  refer  to 
the  page  and  column.  One  or  two  of  the  sup- 
posed errors  may  be  errors  of  this  edition  only  : — 

jVOETHwaei),  ho  ! 

1.  Bell.  Your  modesty  this  wife’s  commendation! 
<3u,  sir.” — Act  I.  Sc.  1,  pp.  250-2. 

This  gives  no  sense,  for  the  wife  is  not  com- 
mended, nor  is  the  immediate  subject  the  wife, 
but  the  husband’s  name.  Read,  therefore,  is  for 
ill.  Bellaniont’s  speech  then  becomes  an  artful 
attempt  to  provoke  the  mention  of  the  name,  he 
perceiving  that  Greenshields  only  wants  an  ex- 
cuse for  mentioning  it,  and  is  apparently  in  a tem- 
per which  will  not  admit  of  any  commendation  of 
the  wife. 

2-6.  Hans  Van  Belch’s  speeches,  Act  II.  Sc.  1, 
pp.  257-8 — (2)  instead  of  — and  sing  Ick  hrincks 
to  you,”  (fee.,  read  “ we  shall  dance  lanteera  teera, 
^and  sing  — 

‘Hck  drinchs  to  you,  Mynheer  Van.” — [Sings  “Wat 
man  is  dat,  vrow  } ”] 

3.  Mun  nom  should  be  mine  or  min  (Dutch 
myn'),  as  elsewhere. 

4.  ^^Min  vader  heb  schonen  husen  in  Aus~ 
hurghJ'’  Knowing  of  no  such  town,  I would  read 
Oostburg,  a town  in  Zealand,  Holland. 

5-6.  ^Hle’s  en  elderman  city  . . . Ick 
stay,”  read  van  de  and  niet.  He  has  previously 
said  Ick  can  niet  stay  long.”  ’Tis  mine  all 
great  desire  ” should  be  all-great.” 

7.  Stage  directions,  Act  II.  Sc.  1,  p.  260,  I, 
As  he  is  going.,  ente}'  Philip,  add  ivho  kisses  Doll. 
It  is  the  kiss  which  causes  Captain  Jenkins’s  laugh- 
able exclamation  of  How  now ! more  tailors  ! ” 
See  the  former  part  of  this  scene  when  Allum 
leaves,  and  Jenkins  enters : — 

8.  Doll.  And  is  every  one  that  swims  in  a taffeta 
gown,  lettuce  for  your  lips  ? Ud’s  life  I this  is  rare,  that 
gentlewomen  and  drawers  must  suck  at  one  spigot.  Do 
you  laugh,  you  unseasonable  puckfist  ? do  jmu  grin  ? ” — 
Act  I.  Sc.  2,  p.  252,  2. 


Read,  I think,  gentlemen.  The  converse  error 
occurs  elsewhere,  and  like  the  common  errors  in 
masters  and  mistress,  probably  arose  from  the  use 
of  contractions  or  initials. 

9.  “ Philip  [to  Doll].  With  thy  two  compositors  to 
this  unlawful  paintinq-house,  thy  pounders.” — Act  III. 
Sc.  1,  p.  263,  1. 

Read  printing-house.  The  passage  is  illustrated 
by  Shakespeare’s  cum  priv.  ad  imprbnendum  solum. 
Perhaps  on  this  hint  some  one  may  explain  the 
apparently  technical  term  pounders.  It  may  be 
that  it  is  an  old  name  for  the  mullers  or  hryers,  or 
those  that  use  them,  the  grinders  of  the  ink. 

10.  “ Capt.  Jenhins.  Pray,  master  poet,  shoot  off  this 
little  pot-gun,  and  I will  conjure  your  fury  ; ’tis  welly 
lay  you,  sir.” — Act  IV.  Sc.  1,  p.  2G8,  1. 

Read  ’tis  wdll  lay  you,  sir,”  Although  the 
necessities  of  the  play  compel  Bellamont  to  have 
money  enough  to  pay  his  son’s  debts,  and  nests  of 
silver  cups,  he  is  yet  ^^a  poor  unpreferred  scholar,” 
who  writes  sonnets  and  acrostics  to  order,  aud  his 
lodgings  are  probably  over  a tavern.  Captain 
Jenkins  (a  low  country  captain)  introduces  him- 
self with  the  civilities  to  which  he  has  been 
accustomed — namely,  a pottle  of  sack,  and  my 
services  to  the  gentleman,”  or  else  with  the  offer 
of  his  pocket-pistol,  and  quibblingly  tells  Bella- 
mont to  shoot  off  this  little  pot-gun,-  adding, 
will  conjure  your  fury,  and  we  [that  is,  I and  the 
wine]  will  ’lay  and  lay  you.” 

11.  “ Doll.  Plagues  confound  thee ! I h.ate  thee  to  the 
pit  of  hell ; yet,  if  thou  goest  thither.  I’ll  follow  thee : 
run,  ayde,  do  what  thou  can’st.  I’ll  run  and  ride  over  the 
world  after  thee.” — Act  IV.  Sc.  1,  p.  271,  1. 

Dyce  reads  run,  ay,  do  what  thou  can’st,-  and. 
as  Bellamont  evidently  runs  about  on  the  stage  as 
though  to  escape,  this  is  not  unlikely  to  be  right. 
Yet  query  ride  f 

12.  “ Greenshields.  Here  is  your  ring,  mistress  ; a 

thousand  times , and  would  have  willingly  lost  m}- 

best  of  maintenance,  that  I might  have  found  you  half  sa 
tractable.”— Act  II.  Sc.  1,  p.  262,  2. 

Here  action  supplies  the  place  of  words,  and' 
the  kissing  of  the  ring  stands  for  I’ve  kissed  it.” 

APPIirS  AHD  VIPvGINIA. 

13.  An  instance  similar  to  the  last  occurs  in 
Act  III.  Sc.  1,  of  this  play  (p.  161,  1),  and  the 
kiss  or  the  accompanying,  but  inaudible,  epithet 
supplies  a syllable  in  the  blank  verse  ; — ■ 

“ Num.  Ha ! who’s  that  ? 

Nurse.  My  most child,  if  it  please  you. 

\^Runs  over  and  hisses  her.~\ 

Num.  Pair  Virginia, 

You  are  welcome.” 

14.  Nurse.  Come  over  me,  thou  knave!  What  dost 
thou  mean  by  that  ? 

[ Add,  as  direction,  seizes  and  cuffs  him.  ] 

Corhulo.  Onlv  this : if  you  will  come  off,”  &'c. 

Act  III.  Sc.  1,  161, 1. 

The  stage  business  is  that  the  nurse  angrily 
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seizes  him,  and  that  he  cowers,  and  this  should 
be  shown  by  a stage  direction. 

WESTWARD,  HO  ! 

lo.^^Mlstr.  Ten.  Love  sAoofe  here.” — Act  I.  Sc.  2,  213,2. 

Spohen  aside  either  by  Mrs.  Wafer  or  Mrs. 
Honeysuckle,  and  most  probably  by  the  latter, 
as  she  immediately  dispraises  Monopoly  (and  by 
innuendo  Mrs.  T.  also)  for  the  express  purpose  of 
‘Langering  her.”  By  the  manner  and  adieus  of 
ilrs.  Tenterhook  and  Monopoly,  the  two  lady 
visitors  are  led  to  suspect  an  intrigue.  Although 
he  retreats  under  cover  of  a pretty  speech  to  Mrs. 
Wafer,  he  makes  his  adieus  to  all,  and  they  to 
him ; and  both  as  a lover  and  as  a citizen’s  wife, 
hostess  to  a man  of  rank,  Mrs.  Tenterhook  accom- 
panies him  at  least  part  of  the  way  to  the  door. 
It  is  then  that  her  languishing  glances  (for  the 
love  is  all  on  her  side),  and  his  aftected  responses 
of  look  and  manner,  lead  to  Mrs.  Honeysuckle’s 
aside  to  her  gossip,  and  to  the  teasing  which  both 
immediately  enter  upon. 

16.  “ Mrs.  Just.  Witch  ! thus  I break  thy  spells,  were 
.1  kept  brave.” — Act  II.  Sc.  2,  221,  1. 

[Add  some  such  stage  direction  as  throws  off  her  jewels, 

17.  In  the  same  sense,  and  after  Mrs.  Birdlime’s 
words  — 

“ I see cockneys,  especially  she-cockneys,  love 

not  aqua  vitro  when  ’tis  good  for  them.” 

[Add  the  stage  direction  drinks.'] 

THE  EAMOHS  HISTORY  OF  SIR  THOMAS  WYATT. 

18.  “ North.  Not  with  me. 

That  in  m}^  hands  surprise  the  sovereignty  ? ” — P.  185,  2. 

Byce  queries  surprise.  I would  suggest  surpeize, 
a composite  of  the  same  form  as  surcease  and  sur- 
bate,  words  used  by  Webster.  Northumberland 
means  that  he  is  now  more  powerful  than  the  sick 
holder  of  the  sovereignty  or  the  powerless  heir. 

19.  '•'■North.  Our  ancient  victories 

Against  the  French  and  Spaniard,  whose  high  pride 
We  levelled  with  tlie  waves  of  British  shore. 

Dying  the  haven  of  Brit  with  guilty  blood. 

Till  all  the  harbour  seemed  a sanguine  pool.” — P.  187,  2. 

Dyce  reads  Britain,  and  Mitford  Brute.  Query, 
the  haven  of  Bright,  that  is,  of  Brighthelmstone 
or  Brighton.  The  then  fishing-village  was  several 
times  attacked  and  burnt  by  the  French,  and  was 
fortified  by  Henry  VIII.,  and  more  strongly  by 
Elizabeth.  The  word  havoi  also  was  probably 
chosen  as  being  the  local  term.  We  have  now 
Newhaven. 

20.  “ Wyatt.  Fight  valiantly,  and  bv  the  3/ar?/  God.'’'— 
P.196,1. 

May  be  Mari/  o’  God,  but  is  more  probably 
Mercy  o’  God,  the  initial  and  capital  M having 
been  misunderstood  by  the  printer. 

Brinsley  Nicholson. 

New  Zealand. 


‘'THE  BEE.” 

A curious  catalogue  raisonne  of  the  Boyal  Aca- 
demy Exhibition  of  1788,  like  all  such  old  re- 
ferences, has  just  now  afforded  me  some  inter- 
esting amusement  by  its  bearing  on  the  passing 
subjects  of  the  day.  For  example,  we  have  just 
had  a biography  of  the  celebrated  Win.  Wynd- 
ham,  with  copious  extracts  from  his  Diaries,  and 
the  press  has  been  full  of  comments  upon  his 
character,  founded  thereon.  Well,  in  turning  over 
the  leaves  of  The  Bee,  I find  — 

“ No.  38.  Portrait  of  a gentleman,  finished.  Sir  J.  Pey- 
nolds,  E.A.  This  is  said  to  be  the  pictui'e  of  Mr.  Wynd- 
ham,  member  for  Norwich.  Of  the  likeness  we  are  not 
able  to  judge;  but  as  nature  makes  the  countenance  an 
index  to  the  soul,  if  the  original  do  not  possess  great  in- 
tegriW  of  heart  and  deep  penetration  of  understanding, 
the  painter  has  mistaken  the  character,  and  the  picture, 
however  admii-able,  cannot  be  a likeness.” 

In  Jordan’s  Men  1 have  Known,  just  published, 
there  are  some  interesting  particulars  of  the  early 
life  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence.  The  author  might 
have  been  glad  to  see  this  catalogue,  wherein  ap- 
pears — 

“ No.  60.  Portrait  of  a lady.  T.  Lawrence.  This  is  one 
of  the  wonderful  effusions  of  an  early  genius,  of  whom  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  speak  more  fully  hereafter.” 

And  we  accordingly  find  : — 

“No.  112.  Portrait  of  a lady  [Miss  Madden].  T.  Law- 
rence. After  carefulh’’  examining  and  admiring  the  sk}', 
the  drapery,  and  the  background  of  this  little  gem,  let  us 
cry  out,  as  we  look  upon  the  face,  ‘ Happy  the  artist  who 
had  such  a model ! and  happy  the  model  who  had  such 
an  artist!’  But  they  are  both  very  young  ; let  The  Bee 
therefore  gently  buz  in  their  ears  ‘ Beware  of  vanity,’  it  is 
alike  the  bane  of  the  artist  and  the  beauty.” 

Again : — 

“No.  147.  Portrait  of  a gentleman  [Mr.  Dansie].  T. 
Lawrence.  This,  as  the  production  in  oils  of  a very  young 
man,  whose  crayon  pictures  we  have  mentioned  (see  Nos. 
60  and  112),  is  so  harmoniously  coloured  that  we  confess 
ourselves  at  a loss  which  style  to  recommend  the  artist  to 
pursue.” 

At  the  present  day  of  Exhibition,  with  its  cata- 
logue and  addresses,  it  is  somewhat  curious  to  look 
at  the  addresses  of  the  artists  who  contributed  to 
the  exhibition  of  a hundred  years  ago  (say  1765, 
the  sixth  year),  when  no  fewer  than  255  produc- 
tions of  all  kinds*  were  collected  at  the  Great 
Room  in  Spring  Gardens,  Charing  Cross.  The 
class  were  then  chiefly  domiciled,  not  as  now, 
about  the  Regent’s  Park  and  pleasant  suburban 
residences,  but  near  the  centre  of  business  ; as,  for 
example,  Gerard  Street  and  Denmark  Street,  Soho; 
Mrs.  Ogilvy’s,  Milliner,  at  the  Star  in  Broad 
Street,  Golden  Square ; Mr.  Grant’s  in  Cross  Street, 
Carnaby  Market ; Mr.  Walling’s  in  Rupert  Street; 
at  the  Golden  Head  in  Bridges  Street,  Covent 
Garden;  in  the  Little  Piazza,  Covent  Garden; 

* “ Pictures,  sculptures,  designs  in  architecture,  models, 
drawings,  prints,  &c.” 
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corner  of  Oxford  Market;  tlie  Golden  Plead, 
Maiden  Lane;  at  a Peruke-maker’s  in  Jermyn 
Street;  St.  James’ Market;  Wardour  Street;  three 
doors  helow  the  Opera  House  in  the  Haymarket  ; 
and  at  Mrs.  Neshit’s,  the  top  of  the  same ; the 
China  Shop  at  the  corner  of  Adam  and  Eve  Court, 
in  Oxford  Road ; in  Berners  Street,  Oxford  Road, 
opposite  Wardour  Street;  the  Orange  Coflee  House, 
next  door  to  the  King’s  Arms,  Hyde  Park  Corner; 
at  the  Nun  in  Wild  Street,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields. 

Btjshet  Heath. 


Gkote’s  Plato  : Tb  k-oAoV,  rh  alcrxpov.  — The 
author  of  an  article  (on  Mr.  Grote’s  work)  in  the 
Edinburgh  Revieio  for  April  assumes  that  the 
English  language  has  no  power  to  render  these 
words  precisely,  and  in  their  whole  significance. 
He  has  apparently  forgotten  that  they  have  their 
exact  counterparts  in  ‘^fair”  and  foul,”  the  use 
of  which  we,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  have  a 
good  deal  laid  aside,  hut  which  did  duty  among 
our  forefathers  for  every  one  of  the  meanings  in 
which  those  much-discussed  Greek  words  were 
employed.  The  English  of  the  olden  time  called 
a lovely  woman  2i  fair  woman,”  an  eloquent  dis- 
course & fair  speech,”  a nohle  action  ^‘a  fair 
deed  : ” ^^foul  ” equally  serving  them  to  express 
whatever  is  ugly  to  look  on,  evil  to  listen  to,  base 
to  do.  They  moreover  used^Hair”  and  ‘-foul” 
so  exactly  in  what,  for  want  of  a better  phrase,  I 
shall  call  the  Platonic  sense,”  that,  had  we 
owned  a Socrates  in  the  time  of  one  of  the  later 
Plantagenets,  it  would  have  probably  been  in 
words  like  the  following  that  a father  would  have 
addressed  a son  destined  to  become  the  sage’s  dis- 
ciple : From  this  teacher  thou  may’st  learn  to 
know  fair  ’ from  ^ foul ; ’ and  when  thou  hast 
gotten  thee  that  lore,  boy,  cleave  fast  to  ‘ the  fair,’ 
shun  ^ the  foul  ’ ever ; and  thus  shall  it  be  well 
with  thee  in  this  life  and  in  the  next.” 

Will  any  correspondent  of  N.  & Q.”  oblige  me 
with  the  means  of  communicating  with  the  writer 
of  the  above-mentioned  article  ? To  one  who 
appears  to  make  language  (as  well  as  metaphysics) 
his  study,  it  should  be  a satisfaction  to  be  reminded 
that  his  mother  tongue  is  richer  than  he  supposed 
it.  Noell  Radeclieee. 

141,  Hampstead  Eoad,  N.W. 

CooH,  Gone  Coon  : Cijeeee.  — In  the  Slang 
Eictionary,  by  a London  Antiquary,  1860,  the 
American  slang  phrase,  “ A gone  coon,”  is  rightly 
explained;  but  the  account  there  given  of  its 
origin  is  not  correct.  The  late  Mr.  Clay  was 
nicknamed  the  old  coon,”  and  sometimes  that 
same  old  coon.”  This  was  a rough  compliment 
to  his  sagacity,  for  the  racoon  is  a cunning  animal. 
The  Whig  party,  of  which  he  was  the  leader, 
were  called  after  him,  “coons;”  and  the  racoon 
was  their  symbol,  as  the  hickory- tree  was  that  of 


the  Democrats.  When  Mr.  Clay  was  defeated^ 
the  Democrats  said  that  he  was  a “ gene  coon.” 
Hence  the  phrase. 

I never  heard  the  story  told  in  the  Dictionary 
of  a man  dressed  in  a racoon’s  skin.  This  is  im- 
possible, for  a racoon  is  not  larger  than  a fox  or  a 
terrier.  I suspect  that  the  story  was  got  up  for 
the  special  benefit  of  some  Englishman. 

There  is  a somewhat  similar  story,  which  is 
fathered  upon  one  Scott,  a western  hunter.  Scott 
is  made  to  say  that  he  saw  a racoon  in  a tree,  and 
pointed  his  rifle  at  it.  “ Stop,”  says  the  racoon, 
“ are  you  Major  Scott  ? ” “ ITes,”  answered  Scott. 

“ 0,  then,”  replies  the  beast,  “ you  need  not  shoot; 
I’ll  come  down.”  This  is  a specimen  of  Western 
humour,  into  which  bragging  and  exaggeration 
largely  enter. 

“Cufiee,”  in  the  same  dictionary,  is  said  to  be 
a negro  form  of  the  English  slang  word  “ cove.” 
It  is  one  of  the  many  slang  terms  for  a negro ; 
but  I do  not  believe  that  the  negroes  themselves 
use  it,  or  that  it  has  any  connection  with  “ cove,” 
a word  which  is  very  little,  if  at  all,  used  in  Ame- 
rica, I have  always  thought  that  CulFee  was  an 
African  proper  name,  or  at- least  supposed  so  to  be 
by  those  who  first  used  it  as  a slang  name. 
“ Quashee  ” is  another  slang  word  for  a negro, 
and  is  probably  of  similar  origin.  Neither  is  in 
use  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  I have  seen 
both  in  English  books  more  frequently  than  in 
American. 

The  same  book  gives  America  credit  for  the 
modern  use  of  the  word  “fast.”  We  certainly 
got  it  from  England,  and  it  is  scarcely  naturalised, 
except  in  the  phrase  “ fast  woman  ” for  a kept 
mistress.  In  England  a fast  young  lady  is  only  a 
bold,  dashing  young  lady.  H.  Y.  S. 

Baltimore,  United  States. 

Prince  Charles.  — Some  time  since  I bought 
at  a sale  a lot  of  engravings  chiefly  from  its  being- 
stated  that  one  of  them  (a  kit-cat)  was  a print  of 
Flora  Macdonald.  At  the  time  I did  not  examine 
them,  and  was  only  gratified  to  observe  that  the 
impression  of  the  lady  (a  mezzotint)  was  particu- 
larly brilliant.  Upon  looking  at  it  recently  I 
found  at  the  bottom  of  the  portrait  the  follovdng 
lines : — 

“ Routed,  o’er  hills  the  young  Adventurer  flies. 

And  in  a cottage  sinks  to  this  disguise  ; 

Fled  his  gay  hopes,  defeated  his  fond  scheme. 

His  throne  is  vanish’d  like  a golden  di"eam. 

By  manly  thoughts  he’d  charm  his  woes  to  rest. 

In  vain— Culloden  still  distracts  his  breast.” 

Thus  the  fair  lady  turned  out  to  be  of  the  male 
gender — no  less  a personage  than  the  Prince  him- 
self in  female  attire,  and  a very  charming  woman 
he  made  when  thus  disguised.  There  is  no  prin- 
ter’s name,  but  “I.  Williams,  fecit.”  As  I had 
previously  seen  a variety  of  prints  of  the  Prince, 
but  never  previously  having  understood  that  he 
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liad  been  represented  as  clotbed  in  female  attire, 
I am  desirous  of  learning  the  history  of  an  engrav- 
ing which  I presume  is  of  somewhat  rare  occur- 
rence. J.  M. 

Ordln’ATIOjS'. — The  following  is  worth  preserv- 
ing in  N.  & Q.:”  — 

“ The  only  instance  for  many  years  in  which  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  had  granted  a faculty  was  one 
which  had  occurred  twenty-six  years  previous  [to  1848], 
where  a faculty  was  granted  to  a gentleman  about  to 
take  a chaplaincy  of  the  E.  I.  Company,  and  was  desirous 
of  proceeding  to  India  In  a vessel  which  would  sail  from 
this  country  a short  time  before  he  would  be  twenty-three 
years  of  age,  but  he  would  have  attained  that  age  some 
time  before  he  could  enter  upon  his  duty.”  — 17  Law 
Journal  Reports,  ch.  300. 

Cyril. 

Unhistorical  Pahstting.  — In  the  gallery  of 
French  and  Flemish  pictures  is  one  by  M.  Gerome, 
thus  described  in  the  Catalogue  : — 

Phryxe  before  the  Tribunal. — Beauty,  divine 
in  all  its  aspects  and  associations  to  the  Greek  mind,  is 
appealed  to  in  the  person  of  Phryne  by  the  advocate 
Hyperide,  when  defending  her  from  the  charge  of  impiety 
before  the  tribunal  of  Heliastes.” 

Phryne  is  represented  with  no  clothing  but  her 
sandals.  The  story  is  shortly  told  in  Smith’s 
Classical  Dictionary,  iii.  359  ; — 

“ The  orator  Hyperides,  who  was  one  of  her  lovers,  de- 
fended her  when  she  was  accused  b}^  Euthias  on  some 
capital  charge ; but  when  the  eloquence  of  her  advocate 
failed  to  move  the  judges,  he  bade  her  uncover  her  breast, 
and  thus  ensured  her  acquittal.” 

Athenaeus  says : — 

O Oe  'TTreptSjjs  (Tvnayopsvcau  rp  ws  odder  jjrve 

\eycov,  67ri5o|o:  re  'licrav  ol  diKUcrral  KaTaip'pcpLovixevoi, 
wapayaywu  axnr]V  els  Tovpcpaues,  Kal  rrepipp^^as  rods 
XiTwrlarKovs,  yvfjivd  re  ra  crrepua  TroLrjcras,  rods  eniKoyi- 
Kods  o’lKrovs  6K  rrjs  dipews  avrrjs  eTrepp-propevcre,  deio'idai- 
fxouTicrai  re  eTronprev  rods  diKacrras  r^r  virocp-priv  Kal 
^(XKopojf  'A(ppodlrr]s  eAew  xap/cra/^eVous  pj]  airoKrelvai. — 
Deip.  lib.  xiii.  c.  59,  ed.  Schweighauser,  v.  135. 

M77  5e  ro7s  AeyovcTL  croi  on  el  p7]  rov  ytTcoj/iV/cov  Tre- 
pipp-n^apeuT)  ra  pacrrripia  ro7s  diKarrais  airedei^as,  odder 
p'prwp  wcpeXei,  Treidov.  Kal  yap  avrh  rovro  ’Ira  er  Kaipw 
yev-qral  aoi  7?  eKeirov  TrapeVye  (Tvripyopla. — Alciphrontis 
Epistolce,  “ Bacchis  Phryna3,”  Ep.  xxxi.  p.  40,  ed.  Traj.  ad 
Ehen.  1791. 

Now,  whether  Hyperides  opened  the  tunic,  or 
told  Phr3me  to  open  it,  the  disclosure  was  not 
made  till  oratory  had  been  tried  and  was  failing. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  act  was 
premeditated,  or  that  Phryne  was  more  uncovered 
than  most  English  ladies  are  now  when  full- 
dressed.  ^ M.  Gerome  has  modernised  the  story. 
Mademoiselle  Phryne  is  a lorette  who  has  not  re- 
gistered^ herself  with  the  police,  and  is  tried  bv 
M.  Heliaste  and  a juiy  of  prmThommes-epiciers. 
M.  I’Avocat  Hyperide  has  prepared  a coup-de- 
oarreau,  by  bringing  her  into  court  in  a peirpioir, 
which  he  tears  off  at  the  right  moment.  Greek 


hetairology  may  be  improper,  but  French  polish- 
sonnerie  is  Vrorse.  The  painting  is  clever,  and 
there  is  great  variety  in  the  faces  of  the  judges 5 
but  the  Greeks  were  a handsome  race,  and  so- 
many  ugly  persons  could  hardly  have  been  brought 
together  in  Greece  at  one  sitting.  They  would  be 
appropriate  as  horticultural  Homan  deities. 

Fitzhoprins. 

Garrick  Club. 

^ “ Christopher  North.”  — In  a packet  of  old 
letters  which  lately  came  into  my  hands  I found 
in  one  written  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Grieve,  Edin- 
burgh, May,  1823,  a notice  of  Professor  Wilson, 
or  “ Christopher  North,”  which  seems  worthy  of 
publication.  Mr.  Grieve  had  made  a competency 
in  business,  and  was  a warm  friend  to  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd  and  other  men  of  genius  : — 

“ Have  j’ou,”  he  writes,  “ seen  Wilson’s  tale  of  Mar- 
garet  Lyndsay  ? It  is  written  in  a chaster  style  than 
Lights  and  Shadows,  and  Avith  considerable  pathos.  There 
are  some  peculiarities  of  expression  Avhich  cling  to  the 
author  and  mark  the  Laker.  The  words  ‘ sweet,’  ‘ beau- 
tiful,’ ‘dim,’ &c.,  are  perpetually  occurring ; and  he  al- 
ways uses  soul  for  hody.  For  instance,  he  would  say, 

‘ Margaret  Lyndsay  stood  before  his  soiil.’  His  reputa- 
tion as  a public  lecturer  is  rising  rapidly.  I have  been 
much  with  him  this  Avinter,  and  feel  much  for  his  great 
attention  to  me.  [ Mr.  GrieAm  was  in  bad  health.  ] He  often 
came  from  his  house  during  the  Avinter,  wading  through 
the  snow,  and  popped  in  at  nine  o’clock  at  night  on  me 
when  I was  alone.  After  a little  bread  and  cheese,  we 
kept  on  sometimes  till  two  o’clock ! ” 

c. 

Cabal. — This  word  is  said  to  have  been  coined  - 
from  the  initial  letters  of  the  names  of  the  privy 
counsellors  in  Charles  II.’s  reign — Clifford,  Ar- 
lington, Buckingham,  Ashley  (Lord  Shaftesbury), 
and  Lauderdale ; but  the  following  extract  from 
Lilly’s  Catalogue  would  lead  us  to  suppose  it 
had  been  used  in  France  half  a century  earlier : 

“OMBRE  (L.)  de  Xecrophore,  vivant  Chartier  de 
I’Hostel  Dieu,  au  Sieur  Jouyse  Medicin  deserteur  de  la 
Peste,  sur  la  Sagesse  de  sa  Cabale,  et  autres  Grippes  de 
son  Exament,  8Am,  green  morocco,  gilt  edges,  very  rare  and 
curious.  Is.  6(7.  Rouen,  1612.” 

The  word  cabala  signifies  the  occult  science  of 
the  Rabbins,  and  is  of  very  early  origin.  It  is  also 
applied  to  a collection  of  state  secrets,  temp.. 
James  and  Charles  I.  A.  A. 

Poets’  Corner. 

The  Claimant  to  Royal  Horohrs.  — Last 
week,  in  the  trial  of  Ryves  v.  The  Attorney- 
General,  the  name  of  the  Rev.  Wni.  Groves  was 
several  times  introduced.  Noav,  the  autobio- 
graphy of  this  Kentish  clergyman  will  be  found  in 
the  forty-second  Part  of  the  Archceoloyical  Mine. 
published  by  J.  Russell  Smith,  of  Soho  Square, 
shortly  after  the  decease  of  Mr.  Groves  on  Bexley 
Heath.  He  claimed  to  be  the  son  of  the  brother 
of  George  HI.  He  had  possessed  the  living  of  a 
parish  adjoining  Ashford,  in  East  Kent.  By  the 
bye,  I may  incidentally  mention  here  that  a 
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claimant  to  tlie  Earldom  of  Kent  (Mr.  Hawkins) 
resided  till  very  lately  at  the  Hermitage,  in  this 
The  Garden  Island.”  A Collectok. 

Newport,  Isle  of  Wight. 


Saeah  Flot^^ee  Adams. — This  lady  published 
in  1841  a dramatic  poem  called  Vivia  Peiyiita. 
She  is  likewise  author  of  several  h^mins.  Mrs. 
Adams,  who  died  in  1848,  was,  I believe,  a teacher 
of  music.  Can  any  reader  of  & Q.”  give 
further  information  regarding’  this  authoress  and 
her  works  ? K.  Iitglis. 

Assist  = to  be  peesekt  Oeeicially.  — This 
meaning  of  the  word,  derived  from  the  French 
usage,  is  generally  considered  to  be  of  recent  in- 
troduction, but  I have  met  with  two  instances  of 
much  older  date  : — 

“ The  Nuntio  having  received  this  command  on  Christ- 
mas Eve,  that  he  might  punctually  obey  his  Holinesse,  on 
that  solemne  Festiuall  day  presented  the  Breues  vnto  the 
Counsellors  assembled  to  assist  at  a solemne  Masse,  in  the 
absence  of  the  Duke  Grhnani,  who  was  then  in  his  last 
extremitie,  and  died  the  day  following.” — Father  Paul’s 
History  of  the  Quarrels  of  Pope  Paul  V.  with  the  State  of 
Venice,  translated  by  Chr.  Potter,  p.  32,  4to,  1626. 

“ The  Cardinall  had  determined  after  the  Audience  of 
the  Prince,  to  goe  to  the  Cathedrall  Church  of  St.  Peter, 
there  to  celebrate  Masse,  and  the  Ambassador  Don  Francis 
de  Castro  had  intreated  him  that  he  might  there  assist ; 
the  rumor  whereof  going  thorow  the  City,  verj^  much 
:;people  were  there  assembled  early.” — Ibid.  p.  424. 

Is  there  any  earlier  instance  ? Cpl. 

Bete  Noie.  — What  is  the  origin  of  the  phrase 
'■^‘bete  noir  ” ? Is  it  an  allusion  to  some  particu- 
lar story,  or  merely  to  that  ordinary  nursery  terror, 
the  Black  Man,”  who  is  supposed  to  lie  in  wait 
for  naughty  children  ? C.  C. 

Bev.  James  Bieeet  was  curate  of  Poulton-le- 
Fylde,  Lancashire,  in  1768,  when  he  married  Alice, 
the  daughter  of  Mr.  Robert  Fishwick,  of  that 
parish.  He  left  Poulton  in  the  year  following. 
I wish  to  ascertain  where  he  went  to  and  the  date 
of  his  death.  His  wife  survived  him,  and  was 
buried  at  Poulton  in  1806.  H.  Fishwick. 

Carr  Hill,  near  Eochdale. 

Camps  m Ekolakd  in  1763. — Will  Me.  Cae- 
tee,  or  some  other  of  your  correspondents,  kindly 
furnish  me  with  an  account  of  the  camps  in  Eng- 
land during  the  threatened  invasion  of  1763 
(when  Thurot  menaced  the  English  coast),  in  the 
same  manner  as  Me.  Caetee  has  done  for  the 
conclusion  of  the  war  of  1783  in  a late  number  ? 

Ancient. 

Chdech  Poeches. — Having  lately  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  consider  a question  relating  to  church 
porches,  I have  ascertained  that  it  is  exceedingly 
unusual  to  find  a porch  over  the  west  door  of  a 


church,  even  where  the  tower  is  apart  from  or 
not  at  the  west  side  of  the  church ; and  I should 
be  glad  if  any  of  your  readers  would  kindly  inform 
me  whether  there  is  any  ecclesiological  objection 
to  such  an  erection  j and  if  so,  on  what  ground  ? 

C. 

■ Cuesive  Hebeew. — Will  any  gentleman  please 
to  state  how  1 may  obtain  an  alpliabet  of  the 
Yedish,”  or  cursive  Hebrew,  used  by  the  Polish 
and  other  Jews,  buP  which  1 can  find  in  no 
grammar  or  lexicon  ? Peloni. 

The  Evangelistic  Symbols.  — Authorities 
differ  as  to  the  order  in  which  these,  or  figures  of 
the  evangelists,  ought  to  be  placed.  Will  F.  C.  H. 
or  some  other  correspondent  say,  if  possible,  what 
is  the  right  order,  and  why  ? * J.  T.  F. 

Feckle.  — To  feck  is  given  in  Halliwell  as  a 
north-country  word  meaning  to  kick  or  plunge, 
and  feckful  and  others  are  given  in  a good  sense, 
and  as  showing  that  the  root  feck  means  strength 
or  activity,  i would  inquire  from  any  north- 
countryman  or  other  provincial  whether  there  is 
such  a word  as  feckle  or  feckled  in  the  sense  of 
unruly,  vicious,  or  the  like  ? B.  Nicholson. 

Yictoe  Hugo’s  House. — Two  or  three  years 
ago  there  appeared  a pamphlet  descriptive  of 
Victor  Hugo’s  house  in  Guernsey.  I am  not  sure 
whether  it  was  written  in  French  or  in  English. 
Can  any  of  your  correspondents  give  me  informa- 
tion respecting  it  ? F.  G.  W. 

Jennings  Family. — I am  working  out  the  his- 
tory of  this  extensive  family — a task  by  no  means 
easy,  and  I find  that  I must  request  assistance 
from  those  who  are  able  to  help  me,  particularly 
on  the  following  points  : — 

1.  Pedigree  of  Jennings,  of  Selden,  co.  Ebor. 

2.  An  account  of  the  brothers  and  sisters  of 
Richard  Jennings,  of  Sandridge.  I hear  that  Sir 
John,  his  father,  left  twenty- two  children. 

3.  Any  information  concerning  the  parentage 
and  place  of  birth,  &c.,  of  a certain  Thomas  Jen- 
nings, who  married  Margaret  Brown  (Browne  ?) 
at  Caldbeck,  co.  Cumberland,  in  1735,  and  who, 
amongst  other  children,  had  two  sons — (1)  Ross, 
who  was  afterwards  factor  to  Lord  Denbigh  in 
Bengal,  and  (2)  John,  who  was  a banker  in  Lon- 
don (Messrs.  Williams,  Deacon  & Co.). 

4.  The  relationship  (if  any)  between  Sarah, 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,  and  William  Jennens  of 
Acton  Place  (vide  Bishop  HougEs  Life). 

Any  information  respecting  the  various  families 
of  the  name  would  be  acceptable ; and  I will  care- 
fully return  any  documents  entrusted  to  me.  Cor- 
respondents will  please  address 

Feank  Oede  Ruspini. 

11,  Peel  Street,  Manchester. 

[*  The  order  of  the  Evangelistic  Symbols,  as  given  by 
Irenagus,  will  be  found  in  “ N.  & Q.”  1®*  S.  i.  471. — Ed.] 
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H.  J.  Johns. — There  was  published  in  1832  a 
memoir  of  this  author,  with  his  poetical  works. 
Can  any  reader  of  & Q.”  give  any  informa- 
tion regarding  this  poet  and  his  writings  ? 

R.  Inglis. 

Hugh  O’Neill’s  Poems.  — Can  any  of  your 
Irish  readers  give  me  information  regarding  Hugh 
O’Neill,  who  lived  in  the  co.  Wexford  towards 
the  close  of  the  last  century,  and,  as  I am  told, 
was  no  bad  poet  ? A gentleman  whom  I know 
has  some  of  his  lines  in  manuscript.  Have  any  of 
his  writings  appeared  in  print,  either  in  a separate 
publication  or  in  one  or  more  of  the  many  perio- 
dicals of  the  day  ? I have  never  met  with  a copy. 

Abhba. 

^^Pee-wit”  pronounced  ^^Pewet.” — Tenny- 
son (JFill  JVatopi'oof’s  Lyrical  Monologue)  writes 
the  name  of  the  bird  commonly  called  ‘^pee-wit” 
peicet,  and  makes  it  rhyme  to  cruet.”  Anyone 
who  has  started  a plover,  and  heard  its  distinctly 
syllabic  cry,  with  the  long-drawn  pee,  and  the 
short,  sharply  accented  loit,  must  have  been  struck 
with  the  appropriateness  of  the  popular  name. 
One  can  hardly  suppose  that  Tennyson  could 
have  been  driven  to  transform  pee-wit  into  peivet, 
merel}^  for  the  sake  of  getting  a rhyme  to  cruet. 
I ask,  therefore,  whether  there  is  an}"  provincial 
or  other  authority  for  calling  the  plover  or  lap- 
wing ^tyDewet  ” .P  J. 

Pentalpha,  alias  Solomon’s  Seal.  — Lord 
Broughton  in  his  Italy  mentions  that  this  mys- 
tical symbol,  the  emblem  of  Siva  and  Brahma,  was 
used  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  Can  any  learned 
reader  give  Lord  Broughton’s  authority  for  this  ? — 
the  references  to  Antiochus  in  Smith’s  Classical 
Dictionary  have  been  searched  without  success. 
I may  mention  that  I have  found  the  Pentalpha 
on  the  coins  of  Lysimachus,  but  have  failed  at 
present  to  fix  Antiochus  with  the  figure. 

' Ay  aT:r\T  os. 

Pergolesi. — The  Stabat  Mater  ” of  this  emi- 
nent composer — a very  distinct  and  beautiful  MS. 
in  oblong  4to,  at  least  a century  old — having  been 
picked  up  at  a stall,  it  would  be  obliging  if  any 
musical  bibliographer  could  inform  me  if  it  has 
been  printed.  The  MS.  is  in  a foreign  hand,  and 
has  been  half-bound  abroad.  It  had  been  long- 
in  possession  of  the  family  of  Cay,  of  North  Charl- 
ton, Northumberland.  " J.  M. 

Quotations  wanted. — 

“ Dominium  potestas  est  utencli  turn  abutendi.” 

Cpl. 

Quid  levius  penna  ? Pulvis.  Quid  pul vere  ? Yentus. 

Quid  veiito  ? Mulicr.  Quid  muliere  ? Xiliil.” 

G.  E. 

Communiter  bona  profundere  deenvm  est.” 

Ealcon. 


Charlewood  Lawton.  — Can  any  reader  of 
^‘N.  & Q.”  give  information  in  regard  to  Mr. 
Charlewood  Lawton,  the  friend  of  William  Penn ; 
where  and  when  he  died,  and  what  became  of  his 
writings  ? Penn  appointed  Mr.  Lawton  his  agent 
in  London  during  his  second  visit  to  Pennsylvania 
in  1700.  An  interesting  memoir  by  him  of  part 
of  the  life  of  Penn  was  presented  to  the  Historical 
Society  of  Pennsylvania  by  the  late  Granville 
Penn,  Esq.,  who  says,  in  transmitting  it,  that  he  is 
unable  to  furnish  any  particulars  respecting  its 
author,  ^Hhough  it  is  evident  that  he  was  a person 
well  known  in  the  political  circles  of  his  turbulent 
time.”  A reference  to  ^^Mr.  Lawton’s  papers  at 
St.  Germains  ” is  made  in  Lord  Somers’s  Tracts. 

The  late  attacks  on  the  character  of  Penn  makes 
everything  connected  with  liim  dear  to  Pennsyl- 
vanians ; and  it  is  not  unlikely,  could  the  papers 
of  Mr.  Lawton  be  traced,  that  materials  of  value 
and  interest  to  the  liistorian  might  be  discovered 
therein.  Falcon. 

Philadelphia,  May  28,  1866. 

[Mr.  Lawton’s  death  is  thus  announced  in  the  Chrono- 
logical Diary  of  the  Historical  Register,  vi.  26  : “ On 
June  13,  1721,  Charlwood  Lawton  of  Northampton,  Esq., 
fell  off  his  horse  in  an  apoplectic  tit,  and  died  immedi- 
ately.” Two  of  his  letters  addressed  to  Dr.  Kennett, 
Bishop  of  Peterborough,  dated  Sept.  12  and  27,  1720, 
relating  to  Mr.  Pettifer,  a clergyman  under  suspension, 
are  in  the  Lansdowne  MS.  990,  pp.  15,  83.  His  colloquy 
with  William  Penn  is  given  in  “N.  & Q.”  1^*  3.  y.  593.] 

Order  or  Decoration. — What  order  or  deco- 
ration is  a Maltese  Cross,  with  intermediate  golden 
fleurs-de-lis,  a medallion  in  the  centre  representing 
an  armed  figure  with  the  motto  round  it,  Lud. 
M.  Inst.  1693”?  On  the  other  side  the  medallion 
bears  a sword  adorned  by  a wreath  and  the  motto 

Bell.  Virtutis  Prsem.”  Sebastian. 

[This  decoration  belongs  to  the  Koyal  and  Military 
Order  of  St.  Louis,  instifuted  by  Louis  XIV.  in  the  year 
1693,  and  by  the  statutes  of  it  the  office  of  Sovereign  or 
Grand  blaster  was  annexed  to  the  crown.  In  this.order 
were  three  classes : the  first  consisted  of  forty  knights, 
who  are  styled  Chevaliers  Grand  Croix.  The  second  are 
eighty  in  number,  and  are  styled  Chevaliers  Commandeurs. 
The  third  class,  not  limited  to  any  number,  are  styled 
simply  Chevaliers  de  V Ordre  Royal  et  ^lilitah'e  de  St. 
Louis.  The  armed  figure  represents  St.  Louis  in  armour, 
with  the  royal  mantle  over  it,  holding  in  his  left  hand  a 
crown  of  thorns,  and  in  his  right  a crown  of  laurel,  and 
the  three  passion  nails  all  proper,  with  the  inscription  “ Lu- 
dovicus  Magnus,  instituit  anno  1693.”  On  the  reverse  a 
sword  erect,  the  point  through  a chaplet  of  laurel,  bound 
with  a white  ribbon,  enamelled  with  this  motto  “ Bellicm 
virtutis  prasmium.”  Consult  Clark’s  History  of  Knight- 
hood, ed.  1784,  i.  235;  and  the  History  of  the  Orders  of 
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Knighthood,  i.  194—204,  published  with  the  name  of  J.  P. 
Euhl,  but  chiefly  written  by  Levett  Hanson,  Esq.] 

Moses  Bkowne. — This  reverend  gentleman  was 
tlie  antbor  of  two  dramatic  pieces,  wbich  were 
printed  in  1723,  called  Polidus,  or  Distressed  Love, 
a tragedy  j and  a farce  entitled  All  Bedevilled — cer- 
tainly an  odd  production  for  a clergyman.  In 
1760  appeared  the  second  edition  of  Sunday 
Thoughts,  containing  the  Public,  Family,  and  Soli- 
tary Duties.”  Part  I.  dedicated  to  the  Duchess 
of  Somerset,  to  which  was  prefixed  his  portrait. 
Can  you  inform  me  if  a second  part  was  ever 
published?  J.  M. 

[Watt,  in  his  Bibliotheca,  notices  three  editions  of  tliis 
work,  viz.  1752  ; second  edition,  1764 ; third,  1781.  This 
is  not  quite  correct.  The  first  edition  was  published  in 
May,  1749,  Sunday  Thoughts,  Part  I.  Our  correspondent’s 
copy  is  the  second  edition  of  the  First  Part,  which  was 
followed  in  June,  1750,  by  Part  II.  In  1764  was  pub- 
lished Sunday  Thoughts  in  Three  Parts,  together  with  An 
Essay  on  the  Universe,  in  Four  Books,  and  Percy  Lodge, 
a Poem,  “ the  Second  Edition  carefully  revised  and  im- 
proved.” This  edition  was  published  by  Andrew  Millar, 
in  the  Strand.  Dr.  Johnson,  from  his  dislike  of  religious 
poetry,  had  a great  mind  to  write  and  publish  “ Monday 
Thoughts.”] 

Viper  Womah.  — What  is  the  meaning  of  the 
subjoined  extract  from  the  vestry  book  of  the 
parish  of  Nailsea,  Somerset  ? — 

“ 1762.  At  a Vestry  Meeting  held  y®  14*^^  day  of  Janu- 
ary, it  is  agreed  that  the  Viper  woman  do  make  a trial 
■on  John  Lovell,  at  a Guinea  per  week.” 

There  is  evidence,  from  another  entry  in  the 
overseers’  accounts,  that  John  Lovell  was  a pauper. 

F.  Browh. 

Xailsea  Kectorj’-. 

[Twenty-eight  years  before  the  date  of  the  entry  in  the 
Nailsea  register,  William  Oliver  and  his  wife,  of  Bath, 
had  discovered  an  effectual  remedy  for  the  bite  of  a viper. 
Their  experiment  was  first  tested  at  Windsor  in  May, 
1734,  before  Dr.  Derham  and  Dr.  Waterland;  and  again 
on  June  1,  1734,  before  several  members  of  the  Eoyal 
Society,  of  which  an  account  was  dravai  up  by  Cromwell 
Mortimer,  M.D.,  and  xninted  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
^actions,  xxxix.  312 — 318.  The  remedy  was  the  common 
oil  of  olives,  better  known  by  the  name  of  salad-oil,  apd 
was  no  doubt  turned  to  a profitable  account  by  other  non- 
professional practitioners  in  other  piarts  of  the  county.] 

Green  Man  and  Still. — I have  just  now  ac- 
cidentally taken  up  a book  entitled  Chib  Life,  by 
John  Timbs,  F.S.A.,  in  which  he  professes  to  give 
the  derivation  of  some  of  the  peculiar  names  of 
the  old  London  hotels,  and  amongst  others,  of 

The  Green  Man  and  Still.”  This  he  explains 
with  reference  to  the  process  of  distilling.  Is  it 
not  rather  The  Green  Man  and  his  Artillery  ” ? 
Was  not  the  original  sign  a man  attired  in  Lin- 


coln green,  with  a bow  and  arrows?  For  the 
word  artillery,”  used  in  this  sense,  see  1 Samuel, 
XX.  40:  ^^And  Jonathan  gave  his  artillery  to  the 
lad.”  Arthur  Wright. 

Welton,  Spilsby. 

[Kitsou,  a good  authority,  in  his  notes  to  Robin  Hood, 
vol.  i.  p.  xxxix.,  does  not  agree  with  our  correspondent’s 
conjecture.  Fie  says,  “ In  the  sign  of  The  Green  Man 
and  Still  we  perceive  a huntsman,  in  a green  coat,  standing 
b}^  the  side  of  a still ; in  allusion,  as  it  has  been  face- 
tiously conjectured,  to  the  jDartiality  shewn  by  that  de- 
scription of  gentry  to  a morning  dram.  The  genuine 
representation,  however,  should  be  the  green  man  (or 
man  who  deals  in  green  herbs)  with  a bundle  of  pepper- 
mint, or  penny-royal,  under  his  arm,  which  he  brings  to 
have  distilledTI 

Dratton  and  Shakspeare. — Mr.  Gerald  Mas- 
sey, in  his  ingenious  work  on  Shakspeare’s  Sonnets, 
says : — 

“ Shakspeare  unquestionably  borrowed  from  Drayton’s 
Nymphidia  to  set  forth  his  ‘Queen  Mab,’  and  enrich 
his  fairy  world  of  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream." 

Now,  in  “^‘N.  & Q.”  S.  i.  83,  a very  com- 
petent literary  anti(|uary,  Mr.  Singer,  has  this 
statement : — 

“ The  Nymphidia,  full  of  lively  fancy  as  it  is,  was  pro- 
bably produced  in  his  (Drayton’s)  old  age,  for  it  was  not 
published,  I believe,  till  1627,  when  it  formed  part  of  a 
small  folio  volume  containing  The  Battaile  of  Agincourt, 
and  The  Miseries  of  Queene  Margarite." 

Which  of  these  statements  is  the  correct  one  ? 

D. 

[It  is  stated  by  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  in  the  Adver- 
tisement to  the  edition  of  the  Nymphidia,  printed  at  the 
Lee  Priory  Press  in  1814,  that  this  perfect  specimen  of 
pastoral  elegance  first  appeared  in  the  folio  edition  of 
Drayton’s  Poems,  1619.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  found 
in  the  copy  of  that  edition  now  in  the  King’s  Library  at 
the  British  Museum.  We  are  inclined  to  think  with  Me. 
Singer  that  Nymphidia  was  not  xjublished  until  1627, 
eleven  years  after  the  death  of  Shakspeare.  ] 

Nottingham  Ale.” — A friend,  whom  I much 
desire  to  oblige,  thinks  a Captain  King — who,  he 
says,  was  a convivial-song  writer — wrote  a song 
with  the  following  for  its  burthen  : — 

“Nottingham  ale,  Nottingham  ale, 

There’s  no  liquor  on  earth  like  Nottingham  ale.” 

Everybody  I have  asked  seems  to  know  the  song, 
— so  I have  some  recollection  of  it  myself — but  I 
cannot  find  any  Captain  King  as  a song- writer, 
nor  can  I find  anyone  who  will  set  me  going  with 
the  first  line  of  the  song.  Perhaps  some  one 
who  has  tasted  the  nectar  alluded  to  will  come  to 
the  rescue  of  a bewildered  Musician. 

[This  song  is  printed  anonymously  in  the  Gentlema7i s 
Magazine,  xxii.  38,  and  entitled  “ Nottingham  Ale  : tune 
Lilliburlero.”  The  music  and  three  stanzas  (with  varia- 
tions) will  be  found  in  Chappell’s  Popular  Music  of  the 
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Olde7i  Thne,  ii.  573.  Mr.  Chappell  states  that  “three 
stanzas  of  a song  in  praise  of  the  ale  of  Nottingham,  or 
Newcastle  (for  it  is  printed  both  ways),  are  adapted  to  it. 
A copy  in  praise  of  NeAvcastle  ale  is  in  the  Eoxburghe 
Collection,  hi.  421 ; and  one  giving  the  credit  to  Not- 
tingham is  on  a broadside  with  music,  now  before  me. 
The  tune  is  copied  from  the  latter.”  Who  was  Captain 
King  ? ] 


EPITAPHS  ABKOAD:  JOHN  (CARMICHAEL), 
BISHOP  OF  ORLEANS. 

(3”'^  S.  ix.  274.) 

In  tlie  last  of  Lis  curious  and  interesting  ex- 
tracts from  the  Rawlinson  MSS.,  Mr.  Macrat 
Las  printed  an  epitapL  on  wLicL  I sLould  be  very 
glad  of  some  furtLer  ligLt.  I believe  it  to  refer 
to  a member  of  tbe  Louse  of  OarmicLael,  of  tLat 
Ilk,  in  tLe  Upper  W^ard  of  LanarksLire,  wLo  is 
mentioned  in  several  Listorical  works  as  Laving 
been  in  France  as  cLaplain  to  tLe  Douglas,  Duke 
of  Touraine,  and  subsequently  advanced  to  tlie  see 
of  Orleans,  in  wLicL  capacity  lie  is  said  to  Lave 
been  a supporter  of  Jeanne  d’Arc. 

Hume  of  Godscroft  Las  tLe  following  account 
of  tLis  prelate,  wLose  Listory  I am,  for  several 
reasons,  anxious  to  clear  up : — 

“There  was  also  amongst  those  that  escaped  at  this 
battell  of  Vernoill  one  John  Carmichell,  of  the  House  of 
CarmicheU,  in  Douglasdale  (who  was  Chaplain  to  the 
Duke  of  Turrain),  a valiant  and  learned  man,  who  re- 
mained in  France,  and  was  for  his  worth  and  good  parts 
made  Bishop  of  Orleance  ; he  it  was  that  during  the  siege 
there  did  notably  assist  Jane  D’Arc,  called  the  Maiden  of 
Orleance.  The  French  history  calleth  him  J ohn  de  St. 
3Iichael  (for  Carmichell),  evesque  d’Orleance,  escossois 
de  nation.  He  is  mentioned  in  the  particular  story  of 
that  maiden,  and  in  the  Annales  Ecclesice  Aurelianensis. 
Wherefore  in  the  Principall  Church  in  Orleance,  called 
Saint-Croix,  there  is  Mass  said  da3dy  for  the  souls  of  the 
Scots  that  were  slain  there.”  (Hist,  of  the  Houses  of 
Douglas  and  Angus,  1644,  p.  131.) 

I am  afraid  there  is  no  substantial  ground  for 
connecting  Bishop  CarmicLaePs  memory  with  the 
Mass  for  the  Scots  slain  at  Verneuil,  which  was 
continued  until  the  Revolution.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  description  in  the  Rawlinson  epitapL,  and 
that  quoted  by  Godscroft  from  the  French  his- 
torians, agree  both  as  to  nationality  and  dates. 

We  Lave,  in  regular  sequence,  the  Battle  of 
Verneuil,  1424 ; the  Siege  of  Orleans,  1428-9  ,* 
the  Council  of  Basle,  1431.  I Lave  no  doubt  as  to 
the  identity  of  Mr.  Macray’s  Reverendus  pater 
Johannes,  Episcopus  Aurelianensis,  Natione  Sco- 
tus,”  who  was  the  most  Christian  King,  Charles 
YII.’s  Ambassador  at  the  Council  of  Basle,  with 
the  Scottish  John  de  St.  Michael,  who  is  known 
to  have  filled  the  see  of  Orleans  a year  or  two 
before  that  date.  But  it  ma}'-  be  questioned 
whether  some  confusion  has  not  arisen  between 


this  John  Carmichael  and  a Sir  John,  who  is  re- 
lated in  Fordun,  and  elsewhere,  to  have  distin- 
guished himself  at  the  Battle  of  Beauge,  in  Anjou, 
1421.  It  has  been  suggested  that  for  “ Chaplain  ” 
we  ought  to  read  “ Captain,’’  and  that  the  valiant 
and  learned  ” bishop  had  proved  his  martial  skill 
before  the  day  of  Verneuil.  Against  this  inge- 
nious theory,  however,  we  may  place  the  current 
tradition  of  the  family,  which  has  always  attri- 
buted the  broken  spears  of  its  crest  to  the  prowess 
of  a knightly  ancestor,  who  must  have  been  the 
person  mentioned  in  Fordun  as  Kirkmichael, 
qui  fregit  hastam  suam  super  galeam  Ducis  Cla- 
rentise.”  Had  this  doughty  warrior  been  at  the 
time  a clerk^  he  would  only  have  fought  with  a 
mace,  nor  would  he  have  figured  as  the  ancestor 
of  a house  that  has  always  borne  a broken  spear  for 
its  crest. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  worth  noting  that  the  tinc- 
tures of  the  fess  tortile  in  the  shield  of  Carmi- 
chael are  the  same  as  the  colours  of  the  city  of 
Paris,  azure  and  gules.” 

The  mythical  Carmichaels  of  Carspherne,  in- 
deed, in  the  wondrous  Genealogy  of  Coulthart,” 
are  represented  as  having  the  spear  entire;  but 
no  support  for  any  theory  can  be  derived  from  the 
account  of  a family  which  is  boldly  carried  up 
about  two  centuries  before  the  territorial  surname 
“ De  Carmychel  ” was  known  in  Scotland  ! 

Without  seeking  help  from  such  broken  reeds 
as  Mr.  Parker  Knowles,  Genealogical  Artist,  the 
elaborate  manufacturer  of  the  Coulthart  pedigree, 
we  may,  however,  suggest  a possibility  of  enlight- 
enment from  some  correspondent  of  ‘‘K.  & (^.” 
Specially  glad  should  I be  if  such  were  found 
who  could  give  any  colour  of  additional  proba- 
bility to  the  idea,  seemingly  confirmed  in  some 
measure  by  the  bishop’s  name  among  the  French, 
that  the  (iarmichaels  of  that  Ilk  were  descended 
from  the  old  and  at  one  time  powerful  family  of 
“ St.  Michael,”  whose  names  in  various  genera- 
tions are  recorded  in  the  annals  of  Scottish  his- 
tory down  to  the  fourteenth  century. 

Just  as  the  St.  Michaels  disappear  from  view, 
the  Carmichaels  first  come  to  light;  and  their 
earliest  alliances  recorded  being  with  such  honour- 
able houses  as  Wardlaw  of  Torrie,  and  Sandilands 
of  Calder,  do  not  give  the  impression  of  a new 
race,  but  rather  of  an  already  established  family 
under  a territorial  instead  of  a patronyniical  or 
devotional  surname.  Godscroft  speaks  of  Sir  J ohn 
St.  Michell,  who  slew  Sir  David  Barclay  at  Aber- 
deen, 1350,  as  a Cartnichael.  The  connection  this 
would  indicate  with  the  Douglases  is  worth  no- 
tice, as  it  might  account  for  the  immediatelj^  sub- 
sequent acquirement  of  land  in  Douglasdale. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  a clan  in  the  Appin 
country,  known  in  Gaelic  as  ^Ulan  ^ Iclllcmliichcil,^'' 
or  sons  of  the  servant  (i.  e.  devotee)  of  St,  Mi- 
chael, have  alwa3's  translated  their  name  b}"  Car- 
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michael,  and  regard  themselves  of  kin  to  the  stock 
of  that  Ilk  in  Clydesdale.  It  is  somevrhat  curious 
that  the  traditions  of  the  Appin  Carmichaels  seem 
to  go  hack  about  as  far  as  the  period  of  the  knovs^n 
descent  of  the  Lanarkshire  race.  Perhaps  I may 
on  another  occasion  make  a note  on  this  subject 
from  MSS.  in  my  possession,  obtained  through 
the  kind  exertions  of  one  of  the  Appin  branch, 
Mr.  Alexander  A.  Carmichael,  a native  of  Lis- 
more,  and  an  ardent  student  of  national  and 
family  antiquities.  Mr.  A.  A.  Carmichael  took 
down  a very  curious  sort  of  “Saga”  of  the  Clan 
from  the  recital  of  Hugh  Carmichael  (Macil- 
lemhicheil).  Tailor  and  Bard,  at  Drumnamoinish, 
in  Appin. 

Summing  up  the  present  question  in  its  various 
phases,  I would  say  that  help  is  required  for  the 
solution  of  the  following  difficulties : — 

1.  It  does  not  appear  that  at  the  time  of  the  battle 
of  Beauge  there  was  any  Sir  John  Carmichael  who 
could  have  performed  the  feat  of  arms  assigned  as 
the  origin  of  the  family  crest.  Sir  John  Car- 
michael of  that  Ilk,  who  had  charter  of  the  lands 
of  Carmichael  between  1350  and  1384,  from  Wil- 
liam Earl  of  Douglas,  w^as  dead  before  the  battle 
of  Beauge.  His  younger  son,  John  de  Carmichael, 
of  Meadowflat,  Provost  of  St.  Andrew’s,  styled 
“ Nobilis  vir”  circa  1417-20,  may  have  been  a 
knight,  and  might  have  fought  in  France ; but 
that  would  not  account  for  the  broken  spear  being 
borne  by  the  elder  branch  of  the  family,  the  de- 
scendants of  William,  eldest  son  of  Sir  John,  of 
that  Ilk.  Some  reference  to  a good  foreign  ac- 
count of  the  battle  of  Beauge  would  be  very  wel- 
come, and  might  throw  light  on  points  that  are 
at  present  doubtful.  ' Equal  difficulties  surround 
the  theory  that  John,  the  chaplain,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Orleans,  was  the  hero  of  Beauge. 

2.  I should  be  glad  of  any  light  as  to  the  pos- 
sible links  that  may  be  found  to  connect  th.Q first 
known  Laird  of  Carmichael  with  “ Dominus  Jo- 
hannes De  S.  Michaelif  whom  Nisbet  considered 
a probable  ancestor  of  the  Carmichaels.  His 
name  is  on  Bagman  Boll,  1296.  Was  he  the 
father  of  “Sir  John  Michell,  or  Carmichaelf 
the  avenger  of  the  murder  of  a Douglas  in  1350  ? 

Chas.  H.  E.  Cakmichael. 


Bew  University  Club. 


THE  EEOZEN  HORN  OF  MUNCHAUSEB. 

(3^d  s.  ix.  153.) 

The  odd  notion  of  a frost  hard  enough  to 
freeze  sounds,  which  is  capable  of  so  many  droll 
adaptations,  is  much  older  than  your  correspondent 
A.  G.  seems  to  think.  One  of  the  most  amusing 
passages  in  Babelais  (Pantagruel,  bk.  v.  chaps.  55 
and  56)  relates  how  Pantagruel,  on  his  voyage  of 
discovery,  when  far  out  of  sight  of  land,  heard  a 


confused  hum,  which  gradually  became  more  and 
more  distinct,  until  at  last  the  voices  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  and  the  neighing  of  horses, 
were  plainly  distinguishable.  A learned  conver- 
sation ensues  on  this  strange  phenomenon  j and 
the  pilot  explains  it  by  saying  — 

“ Seigneur,  de  rien  ne  vous  efFrayez.  Ici  est  le  conliit 
de  la  mer  glaciale  sur  laquelle  fut  au  commencement  de 
riiyver  dernier  passe  grosse  et  felonne  bataille  entre  les 
Arismaspiens  et  les  Nephelibates,  lors  gelarent  en  I’aer  les 
paroles  et  cris  des  hommes  et  femmes,  les  chaplis  des 
masses,  les  hurtis  des  harnois,  des  hardes,  les  hannisse- 
ments  des  chevaux  et  tout  aultre  effroi  de  combat.  A 
ceste  heure,  la  rigueur  de  I’hyyer  passee,  advenente  la  se- 
renite  et  temperie  du  bon  temps,  elles  fondent  et  sont 
ouies.” 

The  frozen  words  fall  on  the  deck,  and  are 
of  various  shapes  and  colours.  I had  always  sup- 
posed Babelais  to  be  the  inventor  of  this  incident  j 
but  I have  just  met  with  a passage  in  that  once 
celebrated  book,  the  Cortcgiano  of  Castiglione, 
which  may  have  suggested  it  to  him.  It  occurs- 
in  the  second  book.  Giuliano  de’  Medici  tells  a 
tale  of  a certain  merchant  who  went  into  Poland 
to  buy  furs  ; but  as  there  was  a fierce  war  raging 
at  the  time  between  the  King  of  Poland  and  the 
Duke  of  Muscovy,  he  w^as  not  able  to  cross  the 
Polish  frontier.  He  came  with  some  Poles  down 
to  the  banks  of  the  Borysthenes ; the  Muscovites- 
brought  down  their  furs,  and  stood  upon  the  op- 
posite bank.  But  the  cold  was  so  extreme  that 
the  shouts  of  the  dealers  on  both  sides  froze  in. 
crossing  the  stream.  The  Poles  thereupon  lighted 
a great  fire,  by  which  the  air  was  warmed ; the- 
voices  thawed,  and  the  negotiation  made  practi- 
cable. It  will  be  seen  that  all  the  details  of  the 
story  are  different,  but  the  leading  idea  is  the 
same.  Castiglione  and  Babelais  were  contempo- 
raries, and  the  question  is  whether  they  did  not 
both  copy  from  some  previous  author.  The  use 
which  is  made  of  the  same  incident  in  the  Taller 
is  ev-en  more  humorous ) there  it  is  the  voices  of 
a crew  of  northern  voyagers  which  are  frozen,  and' 
not  heard  even  by  themselves  until  a thaw  comes, 
and  releases  the  boatswain’s  oaths,  the  men’s. 
quarrels,  and  the  cries  of  a bear,  which  they  have 
killed,  salted,  and  eaten. 

The  author  of  Munchausen  has  spoiled  this  in- 
cident by  excessive  extravagance,  as  he  seenis  to- 
me  to  have  done  with  many  other  things  he  has. 
introduced.  They  are  so  exaggerated  that  their 
humour  is  lost.  Thos.  Woodhoijse. 


THE  DOUGLAS  AND  WIGTON  PEERAGES. 

S.  ix.  125,  157,  326,  438.) 

1.  The  Wigton  Peerage.  — Axglo-Scotes  will 
find  in  the  Liber  de  Melros,  p,  492,  No.  507,  a deed 
which  commences  “Archibaldus  comes  de  Dow- 
glas  predilecto  filio  suo  Archibaldo  comiti  de 
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Wigton,”  dated  Edinburgh,  Feb.  6,  1423.  It  is, 
however,  worthy  of  notice  that  Godscroft  gives 
the  following  as  the  inscription  on  the  tomb  of 
the  latter  in  St.  Bride’s  church  at  Douglas  ; — 

“ Hie  jacct  Archibaldus  de  Douglas,  Dux  Toureniae, 
comes  de  Douglas  et  Longueville,  Dominus  Gallovidae, 
Wigtonife,  et  Annandise,  locum  tenens  Regis  Scotiae. 
Obiit  26  die  mensis  Junii,  anno  domini  niillesimo  quad- 
ringentesimo  tricesimo  octavo.” 

This  inscription  is  now  utterly  illegible,  and  I 
am  afraid  that  Godscroft’s  transcript  cannot  be 
relied  on.  The  date  is  evidently  erroneous,  as  the 
duke,  in  his  capacity  of  Regent  of  the  Kingdom, 
held  a parliament  at  Edinburgh  in  November, 
1438.  {Act  Pari  ii.  31,  53.) 

2.  The  Douglas  Peerage.  — Anglo-Scotus  has 
here  got  into  utter  confusion  by  not  distinguishing 
between  persons  of  nearly  similar  names.  Had  he 
consulted  Mr.  Wood’s  edition  of  the  Scotch  Peer- 
age he  would  have  found  a note,  yol.  ii.  p.  264, 
specially  cautioning  him  against  one  of  these 
errors,  William  de  Douglas,  Lo7'd  of  Liddesdale, 
must  not  he  confounded  with  William  Douglas, 
Knight  of  Liddesdale,  natural  son  of  the  good  Sir 
James  of  Douglas.”  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Knight  of  Liddesdale  was  a substitute  in  the  en- 
tail, and  placed  before  his  brother,  Archibald  the 
Grim,  but  before  the  succession  opened  to  him  he 
had  died  sine  prole.  What  authority  is  there  for 
the  statement  that  charters  were  granted  by  Mar- 
garet, Countess  of  Angus  and  Marr,  down  to  1415  ? 
I doubt  the  existence  of  any  such  deeds,  for  this 
reason,  that  Parliament  on  April  10,  1389,  con- 
hrmed  the  charter  by  which  she  had  resigned 
the  lands  of  Angus  in  favour  of  her  son  George 
and  the  heirs  of  his  body,  whom  failing,  in  favour 
of  Sir  Alexander  Hamilton  and  his  wife  Eliza- 
beth, her  sister,  and  their  legitimate  offspring. 
All  she  appears  to  have  retained  for  her  own  use 
were  her  tierce  or  jointure  lands  derived  from 
lier  husband  the  Earl  of  Marr,  and  having  only  a 
life-rent  as  to  these,  was  not  in  a position  to  grant 
any  charters  whatever.  Those  referred  to  I have 
no  doubt  were  deeds  of  Isobel,  in  her  own  right 
Countess  of  Marr,  the  full-blood  sister  of  James, 
Earl  of  Douglas  and  Marr,  wdio  fell  at  Otterburn. 
She  was  twice  married,  and  her  history  is  rather 
a melancholy  one. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  on  the  death  of  the 
‘^aid  James,  Earl  of  Douglas,  the  successor  under 
the  family  entail  was  for  some  time  a matter  of 
doubt.  The  only  possible  claimants  were  George 
of  Angus,  and  Archibald  the  Grim ; and  the  only 
question  that  could  arise  was  as  to  the  legitimacy 
of  the  former.  Now,  if  his  father  had  never  been 
married  to  his  mother,  what  doubt  could  there 
be  ? After  full  consideration,  I am  convinced  that 
we  ought  not  to  apply  the  term  frail  to  the  lady. 
That  she  was  actually  married  to  James  of  Doii- 
gdas,  but  that  they  being  within  what  were  then 


the  prohibited  degrees,  the  question  arose  upon 
the  existence  or  validity  of  the  necessary  papal 
dispensation. 

I have  now  obtained  a copy  of  the  Agnews  of 
LochnaiOy  and  I can  best  express  my  opinion  of  it 
by  the  answer  I once  heard  a distinguished  Lanark- 
shire lady  give  to  the  question  whether  she  had 
read  a volume  of  poems  — Not  cdl  of  them ; ” in 
other  words,  she  had  not  been  able  to  get  through 
them.  Geokge  Yere  Irving. 


ENGLISH  POPULAR  TALES. 

(3^d  s.  ix.  411.) 

The  earliest  form  of  Jack  the  Giant  Killer  in 
Western  lore  is  probably  the  story  of  Thor  and 
"the  Giant  Skrimuer  in  the  Edda  of  Snorro.  In 
the  East,  every  Hindoo  schoolboy  has  some  storv 
to  tell  of  Beeman,  one  of  the  five  Pandoos,  and 
his  adventures  in  killing  the  rachsas  or  giants. 
The  Pandoos  are  first  mentioned  in  the  Mahah- 
harata,  written  at  least  240  R.c.  The  earliest  form 
of  the  story  of  Jack  and  the  Bean  Stalk  is  found 
also  in  the  Edda.,  wLere  the  ash  Ygdrasil  is  said 
to  have  reached  to  heaven.  In  Asiatic  fiction  we 
read  that  a branch  of  the  Bo-tree  of  Buddha  on 
being  planted  in  the  ground,  sprang  upwards  to 
' the  sky  with  extraordinary  swiftness.  Tlie  words 
^^Fe,  fi,  fo,  fum,  I smell  the  blood  of  a man,” 
used  by  the  giant  on  discovering  Jack,  are  paral- 
leled in  a couplet  spoken  by  a giantess  in  a Ma- 
homedan  story  called  Sunehal  {golden  haired)  and 
the  Ogress,  which  I heard  related  in  India.  The 
words  are  “ Manooz-ghun,  Manooz-ghun,  I smell 
the  blood  of  a man.”  At  the  human  sacrifices  in 
India  to  the  goddess  Kalee,  and  in  the  pauses  of 
the  drums  and  horns,  the  words  Ilhrini,  Bhram, 
JRhi'um,  of  direful  import,  were  slowly  chanted 
previous  to  the  immolation  of  the  victims.  The 
earliest  form  of  Tom  Thumb  in  Europe  is  the 
Thaumlin,  or  Little  Thumb  of  the  Northmen,  who 
was  a dwarf  of  Scandinavian  descent.  In  India 
the  Khodra  Khan  of  the  Mahomedans,  of  whom 
I spoke  in  S.  ix.  95,  may  be  compared  with 
Tom  Thumb.  In  Hindoo  story  the  dwarf  Yamuna, 
so  small  that  he  imagined  a hole  made  by  a cow’s 
foot  and  full  of  water  to  be  a lake,  supplicates 
King  Mahabali  for  a piece  of  ground  which  he 
could  walk  over  in  three  strides.  On  his  consent 
being  given,  Yamuna,  with  one  stride,  embraces 
the  whole  earth.  The  king  then  discovers  that 
the  dwarf  is  no  other  than  Vishnu,  sent  to  punish 
him  for  his  arrogance  and  contempt  of  the  gods. 

In  the  Mahomedan  stories  I collected  in  India, 
and  in  the  Kalmuc  relations  of  Sidi  Kur,  will  be 
found  parallels  to  many  of  the  nursery  stories  of 
England.  The  ancestors  of  the  Mahomedans  from 
whom  I obtained  my  stories  were  soldiers  from 
Central  Asia  in  Timur’s  army,  wdiich  invaded 
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India.  Malioniedans  were  located  in  close  proxi- 
mity to  the  most  Eastern  possessions  of  the  Chris- 
tian empire  of  Trehizonde.  An  intercourse  be- 
tween these  Christians  and  Mahomedans  may  have 
led  to  the  dissemination  of  the  stories  of  Central 
Asia  in  Europe.  The  frequent  mention  of  Con- 
stantinople, Trehizonde,  &c.,  in  our  early  romances 
lends  countenance  to  this  supposition.  To  lovers 
of  romantic  literature  there  is  an  attraction  in  such 
names  as  Duke  of  Chaldea,  Emperor  of  Nice, 
Count  of  Edessa,  King  of  Cyprus,  Prince  of  Ar- 
menia, &c.,  titles  of  Christian  lords  in  Asia. 

Our  recollections  of  Eastern  romance  and  medi- 
aeval chivalry  are  renewed  on  meeting  with  an 
■epitaph  like  the  following,  which  I found  in  an 
old  hospital  at  Tonnerre,  on  the  border  of  Bur- 
gundy : — 

“ Ici  repose  Marguerite  de  Bourgoyne,  Belle  Soeur  de 
Louis,  Heine  de  Jerusalem,  de  Naples,  et  de  Sicile, 
Fondatrice  de  cet  Hospice,  ou  elle  deceda  le  4 7bi'®,  1308, 
a Page  de  62  ans.” 

Among  the  names  of  Benefactresses  are  — 

“1301.  Catli.  de  Courtnay,  Imperatrice  de  Constan- 
tinople, 1301 ; Mary  de  Beaumont,  veuve  du  Prince 
d’Antiocli.” 


NEED-FIRE. 

S.  ix.  263,  354,  478.) 

1 have  to  acknowledge  the  singular  courtesy  of 
George  Veee  Irving  in  his  remarks  on  my  notice 
of  Need-fire.  If  I had  directly  denied  that  Bale- 
fire, Beacon-fire,  and  even  Need-fire,  had  become, 
by  usage,  convertible  terms,  stronger  language 
than  that  such  a statement  was  exactly  the  re- 
verse of  truth  ” could  scarcely  have  been  em- 
ployed ; and  I can  conceive  that  some  might  have 
been  restrained  by  a not  very  uncommon  feeling 
from  employing  such  terms  even  then.  Purpos- 
ing simply  to  designate  the  original  distinction 
between  the  three  kinds  of  fires  mentioned,  and 
taking  for  granted  that  the  readers  of  N.  & Q.”— 
especially  with  the  reference  given  by  me  to  one  of 
Sir  W.  Scott’s  poetical  works — would  suppose  me 
not  ignorant  of  the  sufficiently  patent  fact  that  the 
three  terms  had  become,  however  mistakenly  yet 
currently,  interchangeable  words,”  I pointed  out, 
as  W.  E.  remarks,  the  “ etymological  distinction^,” 
which  is  also  in  a sense  an  historical  distinction, 
between  them;  and  then,  from  the  premises  so 
laid  down,  proceeded  to  state  the  conclusion,  and 
in  terms  which,  as  I thought,  were  sufficiently  of 
the  past  to  obviate  such  criticism  as  George 
Vere  Irving’s,  that  ‘'^on  the  whole  the  great  dis- 
tinguishing difference  between  the  Bale-fire  and 
the  Beacon-fire  was,  that  the  first  ivas  lighted  at  ” 
&c.  And  I think  the  conclusion  so  stated  is  at 
least  substantially  true.  There  must  have  been 
an  origin  for  each  of  the  names  in  question,  and  I 
believe  that  I stated  the  origin  of  Bale-fire  and 


Need-fire  correctly.*  If  the  same  confusion  in 
terms  has  obtained  among  Beacon-fire,  Bale-fire, 
and  Need-fire,  which  has  come  to  prevail  in  many 
other  cases  (some  of  them  sufficiently  marked 
moreover),  whether  from  practical  oblivion  of 
their  origin,  or  other  cause,  that  is  another  matter. 

Bale  ma}^  sometimes  mean  faggot,  or  it  may  not. 
Any  way,  I do  not  see  that  either  Jamieson’s  de- 
finitions or  his  examples  need  anything  in  the 
way  of  defence  from  me  against  Mr.  Irving’s 
assaults. 

The  subject  of  Beacons  and  what  they  were 
having  been  mooted,  I may  be  allowed  to  observe 
that  there  are,  I believe,  hills  or  eminences  in 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  which  the  term 
beacon  is  applied,  but  in  the  case  of  which,  the 
origin  of  the  name  so  applied  is  not  apparent.  I 
have  personal  knowledge  or  notes  of  more  than  one 
such.  Thus,  there  is  in  this  parish,  on  the  North 
Moors,  a Hone,  or  ancient  British  tumulus,  of  about 
90  to  95  feet  in  diameter,  and  10  or  12  of  original 
height.  In  the  Ordnance  Map  the  elevation  is  given 
at  960  feet,  and  it  lies  more  than  seven  miles  from 
the  sea  at  the  nearest  point.  This  was  the  site  of 
a beacon  at  the  time  of  the  apprehended  invasion 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  But  its 
name  had  been  Danby  Beacon  ” long  before  that. 
In  an  old  plan  of  the  manor,  dating  back  to  the 
first  half  of  last  century,  and  also  in  an  old  paint- 
ing of  large  size,  both  belonging  to  the  owner  of 
the  manor,  the  hill  is  called  the  Beacon.  My 
query  is.  Why  ? ’ True,  there  is  now  a heap  of 
stones,”  dug  out  of  the  Hone  itself  (as  it  appears) 
and  piled  on  its  summit ; inserted  among  which 
there  stood,  until  two  or  three  years  since,  a 
large  long  stoup,  or  post.  But,  with  George 
Vere  Irving’s  permission  be  it  said,  it  was 
scarcely  calculated,  being  where  it  is,  to  be  a 
guide  to  navigators  and  others,”  or,  having  but 
one  lonely  house  within  a mile  of  it,  to  have  a 
fire  regularly  lighted  on  its  top  at  night and  I 
am  not  able  to  connect  it  with  any  other  historical 
alarm  before  Bonaparte’s  time.  Thus,  I have  in 
my  possession  memoranda  of  payments  made  by 
the  township  for  the  maintenance  and  equipment 
of  a militia  man,  in  the  1715  business,  particu- 
larising even  such  items  as  Flints  and  ball,  6d” ; 
but  there  is  no  similar  hint  of  any  expenses  for 
making  or  watching  a Beacon.  I have  thought — 
and  the  thought  has  led  me  to  inquire  (Wt  in 
vain),  for  special  traditions  in  the  countiy-side, 
which  is  more  than  fairly  prolific  in  folk  lore 
generally — that  the  origin  of  the  name  may  have 
been,  or  probably  has  been,  in  some  forgotten 
observance  of  the  Bale-fire  kind  proper : in  other 
words,  some  St.  John’s  Eve,  or  May  Day  fire. 
Eight  hundred  years  ago,  of  some  thirty  proprie- 

* “ The  term  beacon  is  confined  in  English  to  a fire  or 
some  conspicuous  object  used  as  a signal  of  danger.”  — 
W edgwood’s  Etym.  dictionary. 
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tors  owning  land  in  Cleveland,  twenty-five  or 
twenty-six  were  Orms,  Ulfs,  Ligulfs,  Arnkells, 
Askells;  Thorkells,  Sweyns,  Tliorarinns,  &c.  The 
villanes,  nearly  a century  later,  were  mainly  of 
like  names  5 and  five-sixths  of  the  names  of  places 
are  Danish  — single  parishes  sometimes  aftbrding 
half-a-dozen  or  a dozen  local  suhnames  besides, 
all  equally  of  Danish  origin.  It  would  be  strange 
if,  on  the  most  improbable  supposition  that  no 
Bale-fire  usages  obtained  in  the  district  prior  to 
Danish  colonisation,  the  colonists  had  brought 
with  them  no  practical  recollection  of  what,  with 
their  countrymen  left  at  home,  has  survived  to 
the  present  day  in  the  Voldborg-day,  and  other 
great  bonfires  and  blazes  of  Denmark : and  the 
Beacon,  with  its  grand  sweeping  outlook  in  all 
directions  but  the  south,  where,  two  or  three 
miles  beyond  the  valley  of  the  Esk,  the  hills  rise 
to  1440  feet,  would  have  been  the  very  place  for 
auch  a fire. 

Believing  that  there  are  several  other  inland 
Beacons,  or  Beacon  Hills,  in  the  same  category 
with  our  Danby  Beacon — that  is  to  say,  which 
have  been  known  by  such  name  for  long  periods, 
the  origin  of  the  name,  however,  being  doubtful 
or  unknown — I have  mentioned  the  subject  in  the 
hope  of  eliciting  some  possible  information  about 
them,  their  site,  and  their  history,  so  far  as  it  can 
be  ascertained.  J.  C.  Atkinson. 

Danby,  in  Cleveland. 


ST.  MICHAEL. 

(3’^d  s,  Ix.  139,  181,  415,  462.) 

Your  correspondent  F.  C.  H.  says,  ‘‘It  is  true 
that  he  [Gabriel]  is  not  styled  an  archangel  in  the 
Gospel ; but  neither  is  St.  Michael  anywhere  so 
styled  in  Holy  Scripture.”  If  he  will  turn  to  the 
Epistle  of  St.  Jude,  ver.  9,  he  will  find  that  he  is 
mistaken.  Flere  are  the  words  : — 0 Se  Mixa))\  6 

apxdyyeXos^  ore  tQ  SiaKpivoiJLevos  SieXeyero," 

K.  T.  A.  “ Cum  Michael  Archangelus  cum  diabolo 
disputans,”  &c.  Vulg.  ed.  Lugdun.  Joan,  et  Claud. 
Carteron.  1682.  The  word  apxdyy^Xos  occurs 
only  twice  in  Holy  Scripture,  viz.  in  the  passage 
above  quoted,  and  1 Xhes.  iv.  16  : — eu  <pcav^  ^PX" 
ayyiXov^  Ka\  eV  (raXiriyyi  Qeov.  In  the  LXX  version, 
in  the  Book  of  Daniel,  x.  13,  Michael  is  termed 
€ts  rS)V  o.pxovrav,  and  in  ver.  21  6 'dpxuiu  vpL0:v. 

Whether  F.  C.  H.  is  right  in  asserting,  with 
the  church  of  Borne,  that  there  ‘ are  more  arch- 
angels than  one,  is  another  question,  and  not  so 
easily  determined.  The  passage  from  St.  Jude  is 
against  the  Boman  theory,  because  the  emphatic 
article  is  prefixed,  and  the  common  or  natural 
sense  would  be  that  there  was  one  only,  namely, 
the  Archangel.  The  passage  from  1 Thessalonians 
is  not  decisive  5 first,  because  the  position  of  the 
word  makes  it  equivalent  to  an  adjective — “ an 
archangel’s  voice,”  i.  e.  “ such  as  an  archangel 


would  utter ; ” and  this  is  not  definite  enough  to 
settle  the  point.  Secondly,  because  although  the 
article  is  absent,  it  is  equally  so  from  0eoO  which 
follows,  and  yet  there  is  but  one  God;  so,  too, 
there  may  be  only  one  archangel,  so  far  as  this 
passage  is  concerned. 

F.  C.  H.  assumes  that  the  seven  spirits”  be- 
fore the  throne  of  God  (Apoc.  i.  4)  are  arch- 
angels, but  the  expression  far  more  probably  means 
the  Holy  Ghost  Himself.  If  not,  there  is  no  allu- 
sion in  that  place  directly  to  the  Third  Person  in 
the  Holy  Trinity,  although  the  Father  is  directly 
alluded  to  before  and  the  Son  after  those  words. 

Again,  F.  C.  H.  builds  an  argum^ent  from  Ga- 
briel’s words  to  Zachariah,  “ I am  Gabriel  who 
stand  before  God,” — ii/cairmp  rod  Qeov,  St.  Luke, 
i.  19 ; but  he  ought,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  to 
hold  that  the  a^igels  of  children  are  archangels,  be- 
cause Christ  says  “ that  in  heaven  their  angels  do 
always  behold  the  face  of  my  Father  which  is  in 
heaven.”  Sta  Trarrhs  ^Xd-Kovai  rh  Trp6(ra>TTOP  rod  liarpos 
gov.  St.  Matt,  xviii.  10 ; and  any  one  may  recog- 
nise at  once  how  much  stronger  the  words  are  in 
the  passage  of  St.  Matthew’s  Gospel  than  in  that 
of  St.  Luke. 

As  to  the  expression  quoted  by  F.  C.  H.  from 
the  Litany  of  the  Saints,  “ Omnes  angeli  et  arch- 
angeli,  orate  pro  nobis,”  I must  take  the  liberty  to 
doubt  its  ^Wery  high  antiquity,”  and  to  question 
whether  it  can  be  found  in  any  genuine  Liturgy 
of  the  first  four  centuries.  E.  A.  D. 


F.  C.  H.  admits  that  nowhere  in  Holy  Scrip- 
ture is  St.  Gabriel  styled  Archangel,  and  that 
there  is  no  symbol  distinctive  of  St.  Michael. 

When  the  author  of  Emblems  of  Saints  is 
obliged  to  suggest  a design,  founded  on  (what 
would  appear  to  be)  a painting  discovered  at 
Palermo,  with  a dubious  alternative  to  be  taken 
from  a window  in  Exeter  Cathedral,  it  may  be 
safely  concluded  that  the  subject  is  one  not 
hitherto  treated  in  Catholic  art.  This  being  the 
case,  one  should  hesitate  to  supply  the  omission : 
for,  however  learned  its  contriver,  how  apposite 
soever  it  may  be,  the  emblem  must  lack  one 
special  quality,  the  universal  assent  and  recogni- 
tion of  Christendom. 

I, should  have  felt  more  flattered  if  F.  C.  H.  had 
allowed  the  possibility  of  my  being  acquainted 
with  the  ancient  Litany  of  the  saints,  and,  con- 
sequently, with  the  invocation  quoted  by  him.  I 
said  what  I did,  not  without,  but  because  of,  this 
acquaintance.  The  sense  of  the  Church,  and  the 
language  of  the  Holy  Fathers,  are  of  veiy  varying 
weight  with  one  person  and  with  another.  My 
contention  (which,  of  course,  is  not  novel)  is 
that,  as  St.  Michael  is  prince  of  the  heavenly 
host,  the  first  and  hi.o’hest  of  the  angels,  the  term 
“Archangel”  is  applicable  to  him  and  no  other. 
Moreover,  never  throughout  the  Bible  is  the 
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word  used  in  the  plural  niimher.  And  again, 
although  F.  C.  H.  by  a strange  oversight  affirms 
the  contrary,  St.  Michael  is  expressly  called  Arch- 
angel in  the  following  passage  (which  I transcribe 
from  the  Douay  version)  : — 

“ When  Michael  the  Archangel,  disputing  with  the 
Devil,  contended  about  the  body  of  Moses,  he  durst  not 
bring  against  him  the  judgment  of  railing  speech ; but 
said,  ‘ The  Lord  command  thee.’  ” — Jude,  9. 

Your  correspondent  may,  if  he  choose,  limit  to 
the  style  of  St.  Gabriel  the  application  of  my 
words  — ^^Bold  and  inventive*  minds  may  have 
ranked  and  named  the  celestial  hierarchy  with 
slight  warrant  from  Holy  Scripture,” — but  I had 
really  much  more  in  view.  What  this  was,  by  a 
coincidence,  the  very  number  in  which  these 
remarks  appeared  would  show.  In  the  Litany 
of  Dunkeld  (ante  p.  406)  occur  the  petitions, 
‘^Sancte  Urihel,  ora  pro  nobis,”  and  Omnes 
sancti  chori  novem  ordinum  coelestium,  orate  pro 
nobis.”  Here  are  presented  ranks  (or  orders)  and 
a name,  though  but  one,  not  found  as  an  angel, 
though  three  persons  so  called  are  recorded  in 
the  sacred  writings.  While  noticing  another  sub- 
ject, after  saying  (p.  461)  that  the  names  of  three 
angels  only  are  acknowledged  by  the  Church, 
F.  C.  H.  himself  goes  on  with  the  list : The 
others  (he  says),  Uriel,  Chamael,  Jophiel,  Zad- 
kiel,  &c.,  we  leave  to  Jewish  traditions,  painters, 
and  astrologers.”  AYt,  in  spite  of  this  distinct 
repudiation,  the  whole  of  the  names  here  cited 
(including  St.  Uriel,  Archangel/^)  stand  in 
proper  alphabetical  order  in  JEmbte-ms  of  Saints. 

John  a.  C.  Vincent. 


As  far  as  I know,  attention  has  never  been  called 
to  the  extraordinary  piece  of  sculpture  over  the  gate 
of  All  Souls’  College,  Oxford,  The  Last  Judg- 
ment”— where  the  Archangel  is  represented  as  a 
female  ! What  is  the  date  of  this  work  ? Is  the 
sculptor  known?  W.  J.  Bernhakd  Smith. 

Temple. 


Taylor’s  Exemplar”  (3’^'^  S.  ix.  468.) — AYur 
correspondent’s  remarks  involve  (by  implication) 
several  queries,  and  I will  offer  the  following  re- 
plj^ : — A set  of  prints  belonging  to  my  ancestral 
copy  of  the  Great  Exemplar,  of  the  date  of  1653, 
is,  as  I believe,  complete,  and  consists  of  the  en- 
graved title,  the  Portrait,  the  four  Evangelists 
(with  the  quatrain  below  each),  the  Miracle  at 
Cana,  the  Salutation,  Passion,  Crucifixion,  and 
Ascension.  The  Portrait  is  engraved  by  Lombart, 
the  Crucifixion  by  Theodore  Galle,  after  He  Vos, 
and  the  Passion  has  the  date  of  1653,  but  no  en- 
graver’s name.  The  rest  are  Faithorne’s.  Doubts 


* In  the  sense  not  so  much  of  composing  as  o? finding, 
in  the  same  way  that  we  speak  of  the  Invention  of  the 
Cross  by  the  Empress  Helen.  ' 


have  been  stated  as  to  the  writing  or  publishing 
of  this  work  before  the  death  of  Charles  I.,  on  Jan. 
30,  1648-9.  The  date  of  the  first  edition  (now 
before  me)  is  1649,  and  it  is  improbable  that  a 
closely  printed  quarto,  of  nearly  600  pages,  could 
have  been  prepared  in  the  eleven  months  of  1649 
which  followed  that  event.  It  is  also  observable 
that  the  title-page  of  1649  describes  Taylor  as 

Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  His  Majesty,'^  and  that 
the  expression  in  the  title-page  of  1653  is  Chap- 
lain in  Ordinary  to  His  late  Majesty.” 

Lancastriensis. 

‘^Fray  Gerhndio  ” (3’’^  S.  viii.  217.) — By 
some  unaccountable  oversight  I have  not  until 
to-day  read  Mr.  H.  H.  Gibbs’s  comments  upon 
this  subject.  The  manuscript  in  my  possession 
does  not  contain  the  whole  w'ork  j it  ends  with 
the  Soneto  ” — 

“Xo  hay  otro  fray  Gerundio,”  &c.  &c. 
Curiously  enough,  although  on  the  first  leaf  of 
the  MS.  is  written  Tomo  1°,”  on  the  last  is 
inscribed,  ^^Fin  de  la  obra.”  The  water  mark  of 
the  first  163  folios  differs  from  that  upon  the 
latter  portion  of  the  work ) but  the  introduction, 
letter  of  licence,  and  all  the  commendatory  epistles, 
omitted  in  part  in  the  English  translation,  are 
faithfully  given ; then  follows  an  index,  with  the 
short  heading  of  each  chapter ; after  that,  the  tale 
commences  with  a new  pagination.  That  the 
second  part  was  an  after-thought,  is  quite  pos- 
sible, and  would  account  for  the  words  fin  de  la 
obra.”  The  work  might  finish  just  as  well  at  the 
end  of  vol.  i.  as  vol.  ii.  The  MS.  of  vol.  ii.  was 
in  Baretti’s  hands  while  engaged  upon  his  transla- 
tion, and  I still  hope  to  hear  of  its  whereabouts. 

F.  W.  C. 

Clapham  Park,  S. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  (3^^^  S.  ix.  392,  441.)— The 
portrait  of  Scott  by  Saxon,  engraved  by  Heath, 
was  published  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Lady  of 
the  Lake,  4to,  1810.  The  dog  Camp  ” is  lying 
across  the  legs  of  his  owner  at  full  length.  The 
portrait  about  which  Mr.  Seton  inquires  is  that 
which  was  published  in  Edinburgh  by  A.  Hatton. 
It  was  painted  by  Henry  and  engraved  by  R. 
Hodgetts,  junior.  I may  remark  that  the  original 
fine  oil  painting  of  “ Camp,”  standing  full  length, 
life  size,  which  was  presented  by  Sir  Walter  Scott 
to  his  old  friend,  True  Jock,”  mj  late  father, 
John  Stevenson,  bookseller,  Edinburgh,  is  now  in 
my  possession,  together  with  an  holograph  MS. 
account  of  his  life  and  character  by  Sir  Walter, 
descriptive  of  and  fully  authentifying  the  genuine- 
ness thereof.  ( Vide  Lockhart’s  Life  of  Scott,  vol.  ii. 
p.  247,  and  vol.  vi.  p.  259.) 

Thos.  G.  Stevenson. 

Edinburgh. 

PouNCET  Box:  Snuee  (3''‘’  S.  ix.  392.)  — Nares 
confirms  your  correspondent’s  opinion  that  it  was 
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a box  perforated  witb  boles  like  a pounce  box, 
but  filled  witb  scent  like  a pomander.  To  take 
^‘in  snutf”  means  probably  simply  ^Ho  snuff  up  ” 
tbe  scent.  Of  course,  snuff  made  of  tobacco  could 
not  have  been  used  till  that  berb  bad  been  brought 
-over  from  America.  Can  any  of  your  readers  in- 
form me  where  I could  find  the  authority  for 
Nares’s  dictum,  and  also  tbe  earliest  mention  of 
snuff  made  from  tobacco  ? A.  A. 

Poets’  Corner. 

Balcony  or  Balcony:  Italian  Augsienta- 
TIYSS  S.  ix.  303.) — Tbe  word  is  properly 
palcone,  tbe  augmentative  of  tbe  Italian  word 
2}aIco,  a place  to  sit  and  look  down  from,  as  a box 
at  tbe  opera.  One  signifies  great : thus,  jmrtone, 
a great  door ; pallone,  a great  or  ball.  Tbe 

o is  always  long.  A curious  instance  of  tbe  use 
of  augmentatives  and  diminutives  in  tbe  Italian 
language  is  applied  to  tbe  word  viola.  This  is 
used  to  signify  tbe  tenor  viol ; violino  is  tbe  little 
viol  or  fiddle;  viohne,  tbe  great  or  huge  viol — 
tbe  double  bass  ; while  violoncello  is  tbe  bass  viol, 
literally  tbe  little-big  viol.  A.  A. 

Poets’  Corner. 

Barter  ror  Daughter  (3’'^  S.  ix.  330.)  — 
While  sketching  in  tbe  church  of  Capel-le-Ferne, 
near  Dover,  tbe  other  day,  my  eye  caught  an  in- 
scription on  a flat  stone  close  to  the  chancel  arch, 
wliicb  I send  verbatim  et  literatim : — 

“ HEARE  Lietlr  intired 
y®  Body  OF  mary 
Hughes  dafter  of  M^’ 

Henrey  & Mi*  Elizabeafi^ 

Hughes  who  Departeb 
this  Life  y®  2 of  march 
1699  8 Ageb  3 weekes.” 

We  cannot  say  much  for  tbe  stone-cutter’s  or- 
thography ; but  if  he  cut  by  ear  instead  of  from 
-MS.,  it  might  be  supposed  the  word  was  pro- 
nounced' as  written.  A.  A. 

Poets’  Corner. 

The  Cobra-Capella  (3^'^  S.  ix.  410.)  — This 
story  is  generally  believed  in  India,  and  may  be 
confirmed  by  a circumstance  which  occurred  to 
my  brother,  who  was  then  an  officer  in  tbe  Queen’s 
IGtb  Begiment  serving  in  Bengal.  A basket  con- 
taining soda-water  packed  in  straw  was  brought 
to  his  quarters,  in  which  he  observed  a cobra 
snugly  coiled  up.  On  calling  in  his  native  ser- 
vant, the  man  directly  procured  some  milk  and 
poured  it  on  the  floor.  The  venomous  creature 
emerged  and  went  to  drink,  v.dien  my  brother  cut 
off  its  head  with  his  sword.  A.  A. 

Poets’  Corner. 

Wytw^d  (3‘'1  S.  ix.  372,  464.)  — Would  not 
the  meaning  of  this  obscure  word  be  found  rather 
in  the  direction  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  luite^  a punish- 
ment or  fine : for  which  a derivation,  such  as 
xvitewurtli^  value  of  fine  or  compensation,  seems  to 


be  possible  ? This  root,  iveit,  as  Ihre  shows,  is 
seen  in  Maeso-Goth.  fraveit,  revenge ; and  also  in 
Anglo-Sax.  edwitan,  to  reproach — whence  comes 
our  modern  word  twit.  J.  P. 

Kildare  Gardens. 

Quotation  (3'"'^  S.  ix.  412,  413.) — 

The  original  of  the  line  in  Tennyson’s  Two 
Voices”  will  be  found  in  the  dramatic  writings 
of  George  Peele,  edited  by  Alexander  Dyce.  Peele 
was  contemporary  with  Marlowe  and  Greene  : — 

“ The  primrose,  and  the  purple  hyacinthe, 

The  daintie  violette,  and  wholesome  minthe, 

The  double  daisie,  and  the  cowslip,  queene 
Of  sumiirer  flowers,  do  overpeere  the  greene  ; 

And  round  about  the  valley  as  ye  passe. 

Ye  may  ne  see  for  peeping  floicers  the  grassei’’ 

Arraignment  of  Paris,  Act  I.  Sc.  1. 

Sidney  Gilpin. 

The  passage  from  Johnson  is  in  No.  19  of  the 
Hambler:  — 

“ He  determined  to  quit  physic  for  a profession  . . . 

which  promised  higher  honours  and  larger  profits  without 
melanchol}^  attendance  upon  misery,  mean  submission 
to  peevishness,  and  continual  interruption  of  rest  and 
pleasure.” 

Cyril. 

(3^d  S.  vi.  308.)— 

“ But  of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen, 

The  saddest  are  these — it  might  have  been.” 

These  lines  form  the  last  couplet  of  Maud 
Midler,  by  Whittier,  the  well-known  American 
poet.  W.  S.  A. 

Somersetshire  Families  (3’’^  S.  ix.  372.)  — 
Inquire  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Archseological  and 
Natural  History  Society  at  Taunton,  where,  in  the 
Library  of  the  Society,  there  are,  I believe,  some 
Parochial  Collections ; and  in  the  Library  of  the 
Philosophical  Society  at  Bath  are  the  valuable 
Antiquarian  and  Genealogical  Collections  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Lemon,  a well-known  antiquary  of  the 
first  quarter  of  this  centur^q  who  resided  for  many 
years  at  Bath,  and  left  his  beautifully  written 
MS.  Collection  to  the  above  Society. 

W.  C.  Trevelyan. 

Royal  Assent  rerused  (3"^  S.  ix.  374.) — • 
Where  can  I find  an  authentic  account  of  the 
conduct  of  George  III.,  when  he  told  Pitt  that 
he  positively  would  refuse  his  assent  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Bill,  if  it  should  pass  ? He  is  said  to 
have  used  ver}^  strong  language  indeed  on  one 
occasion ; even  to  declaring  he  would  sooner  ab- 
dicate the  throne  than  give  his  assent.  A.  A. 

Inscribed  Mortuary  Urns  S.  ix.  443.)  — 
There  is  some  account  of  the  urn  in  Mr.  Mayer’s 
museum  at  Liverpool  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Historic  Society  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  vol.ix. 
p.  91.  The  inscription,  if  I remember  rightly,  is 
D.  M.  Meliae  Rufinre,  quce  vixit  annos  xiii. 
menses  iii.  dies  vi.”  N.  N. 
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ViCTOEiAN  Magazine”  (3’''^  S.  viii.  372.)  — 
The  editor  of  this  magazine  was  Mr.  Charles 
Coote.  He  contributed  the  articles  signed  ^'L.,” 
and  the  anonymous  ones  generally.  Three  articles 
were  contributed  by  myself  : — 1.  “ On  Macauhiy’s 
Historical  Errors  2.  Fox  the  Elder  j”  3.  ^^The 
Vision  of  Pao-Ly,  a Chinese  Legend.” 

D.  Blair. 

Melbourne. 

Stella  ane  Vanessa  (3’"'^  S.  ix.  474.) — I have 
a small  engraving  of  Stella  (Mrs.  Esther  Johnson, 
born  1683;  died  in  Jan.  1727-8),  published  by 
S.  Harding  in  1810.  As  a work  of  art,  it  is  very 
inferior,  and  is  probably  a copy  of  the  portrait 
referred  to  in  a foot-note  by  the  Editor  of 
& Q.”  Charles  Wylie. 

75,  Victoria  Street,  S-W. 

Le  TocaiJE  (3'''^  S.  ix.  432.)  — I am  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  engraving  after  Le  Tocque  of 
Charles  Edward,  in  the  Abbotsford  edition  of 
Waverle^j,  but  I have  one  stated  to  be  bj"  Mr.  S. 
Freeman,  from  the  celebrated  portrait  by  Le 
Tocque,  painted  at  Paris  in  1748.”  This  is  only 
of  octavo  size,  and  half-length ; but  I'  have  another 
copy  of  the  same  picture  on  folio  paper,  and  of 
three-quarters  length,  in  which  the  hands  are  in- 
troduced resting  on  a military  truncheon,  and  his 
helmet  rests  on  a mass  of  rock  before  him.  This 
last  is  a splendid  engraving,  and  apparently  by  a 
French  artist.  I have  also  another  engraved  por- 
trait of  Charles  Edward,  half-sheet  size,  but  with- 
out armour.  Underneath  are  a helmet,  sword, 
shield,  and  myrtle  or  olive  branch,  with  the  in- 
scription Everso  missus  succurrere  seclo.”  Below 
the  engraving,  ^^A  Paris,  chez  Chereau,  rue  St. 
Jacques. — C.  P.  B.”  Cum  Privilegio  Regis. 

M.  H. 

Population  oe  Ancient  Home  (3’^'^  S.  ix.  431.) 
The  subject  is  briefly  discussed  by  Dr.  Smith  in  a 
note  on  Gibbon’s  thirty-first  chapter  (vol.  iv. 
pp.  89,  Murray).  He  states  the  nuniber  to  have 
fallen  little  short  of  two  millions,  and  cites  the 
leading  modern  authorities.  Freund’s  Lexicon 
(translated  b}’-  N.  Theil),  suh  voce  Roma,  gives 
300,000  as  the  number  of  citizens  at  the  death  of 
Julius  Caesar,  which  would  bring  up  the  whole 
population  to  1,300,000,  or  thereabouts.  A table 
of  successive  census  returns  is  also  to  be  fouHd  in 
the  Emperor’s  new  work,  Histoire  de  Jules  Cesar., 
vol.  i.  pp.  229,  sqq.  The  most  complete  discussion 
of  this  and  similar  questions  is  to  be  found  in 
Zumpt,  JJeber  den  Bevolkerung  im  Alterthum,  whose 
conclusions  are  virtually  adopted  by  Dr.  Smith  in 
the  note  to  which  I have  referred.  Sciscitator. 

Traeition  respecting  oer  Blessee  Lore 
(3*'‘^  S.  ix.  352,  402.) — Dr.  Hesenbeth,  to  whose 
learning  we  are  so  often  indebted,  says  that  St. 
Augustine  has  been  referred  to  for  the  statement 


that  our  Blessed  Lord  was  never  seen  to  laugh, 
but  that  he  had  never  found  it  in  his  works.  Of 
course  he  means  St.  Augustine’s  genuine  works, 
for  it  occurs  in  a sermon  that  has  been  attributed 
to  him,  though  generally  placed  amongst  the 
spurious  pieces,  the  real  author  being  Fulbertus 
Carnotensis.  (See  Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  ii.  126,  Basil, 
1745.)  The  following  is  the  passage : — 

“Et  quidem  Domiiium  Jesufii  legimus  doluisse,  flevisse, 
ex  itinere  fatigatuin  fuisse,  opprobria  et  injurias  sus- 
tiiiuisse,  sputa,  flagella,  crucem  suscepisse  : nunquam  ta- 
men  legimus  eum  risisse,  prosperatum  in  terra  fuisse.” — 
S.  Aug.  Opera  App.  de  Diversis,  Serin.  83,  tom.  x.  p.  707, 
d.  1.  ed.  Paris,  1635. 

Donne’s  version  is  that  — 

“ Though  our  blessed  Saviour  be  never  noted  to  have 
laughed,  yet  His  countenance  is  said  ever  to  be  smiling.” 
{Letters,  p.  46,  ed.  1651.) 

What  is  the  authority  for  this  ? Cpl» 

Bing  in  Cake  (3’''^  S.  ix.  431.) — I have  often 
joined  in  the  fun  caused  by  the  ring  in  a Michael- 
mas cake  in  Ireland.  A lady’s  wedding-ring  is 
mixed  in  the  dough,  and  when  the  cake  is  baked 
it  is  cut  into  sections  and  distributed  to  the  un- 
married people  at  table,  and  the  person  who  gets 
the  slice  with  the  ring  ^Ms  sure  to  be  married 
before  next  Michaelmas.”  George  Lloye. 

Darlington. 

The  Bev.  J.  W.  Fea  (3>-J  S.  ix.  431.)— The 
Bev.  John  Worthington  Fea  was  eldest  son  of  the 
Bev.  John  Fea  (curate  of  St.  Thomas’s  parish,  in 
the  city  of  Dublin).  He  was  born  in  Dublin, 
educated  by  his  father,  who  kept  a school.  He 
obtained  a scholarship  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
and  afterwards  took  holy  orders,  and  married. 
He  was  appointed  chaplain  to  a chapel  of  ease  in 
Belfast,  but  had  some  difference  with  his  congre- 
gation and  resigned.  Of  his  further  career  I know 
nothing. 

His  sister,  Mrs.  Crooke  (widow  of  the  Bev.  B. 
S.  Crooke),  a clever  and  intelligent  lady,  lives  at 
No.  16,  North  Cumberland  Street,  in  the  city  of 
Dublin.  U.  C. 

Jeege  John  Parker  (3’"'^  S.  ix.  452.) — Mr.  H. 
Loftes  Tottenham  will  find  in  my  account  of 
this  judge  that  I allude  to  a contemporary  bar- 
rister of  the  same  name.  I refer  to  his  progressive 
judicial  appointments,  to  his  being  called  Serjeant 
in  1648,  and  to  his  filling  the  office  of  Baron  of 
the  Exchequer  from  1656.  The  fact  that  the 
Middle  Temple  Parker  was  not  called  Serjeant 
till  1655  seems  to  me,  with  the  other  facts,  to 
decide  the  question.  Eeware  Foss. 

Treck  (S’'*^  S.  ix.  323,  400.) — Bichardson  sup- 
poses ‘Mo  truck,”  ill  the  sense  of  “small  barter” 
to  be  derived  from  the  truck  on  which  higglers 
carried  small  wares,  either  for  sale  or  exchange. 
The  truck  of  a ship  is  the  round,  flat  piece  of 
wood  on  the  top  of  a mast  through  which  the 
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signal  halliards  pass.  The  trucks  of  a gun  are  the 
wheels,  also  made  of  a solid  flat  piece  of  wood — in 
other  Y/ords^  a wheel  without  spokes  or  fellies. 
May  not  the  word  for  the  vehicle  ^Hruck  •’  he 
derived  from  its  wheels  ; and  if  so,  is  it  not  pos- 
sible its  etymology  is  the  Latin  t?'ochilus,  which 
means  the  same  thing  ? In  the  sense  of  t7'ash, 
the  allusion  is  to  common  sort  of  stuff*,  usually 
vended  on  trucks.  No  more  truck  with  ” any- 
body would  be  no  more  traffic  or  business. 

Ai  A. 

Poets’  Corner. 

HoisroEAEY  Caeoes  (3’’'^  S.  ix.  455.) — I do  not 
quite  understand  the  statement  made  by  Queee’s 
GtAEDEES  that  “ Honorary  Canons  were  instituted 
by  Bishop  Denison  ” of  Sarum ; for,  unless  I am 
mistaken,  an  honoraiy  canonry  is  a recent  creation 
of  the  statute-law ; which  statute-law,  moreover, 
does  not  appear  to  affect  the  cathedral  church  of 
Sarum  in  this  particular. 

Section  23  of  the  Act  3 & 4 Viet.  c.  113,  enacts : 

“ That  honorary  canonries  shall  he  hereby  founded  in 
every  Cathedral  church  in  England  in  which  there  are  not 
already  founded  any  non-residentiary  prebends,  dignities, 
or  offices.” 

And  the  meaning  of  the  words  in  italics  is  ex- 
plained by  the  subsequent  Act  4 & 5 Viet.  c.  39, 
s.  2,  which  for  the  removal  of  all  doubts  re- 
specting the  foundation  of  honorary  canonries,” 
enacts  — 

“That  honorary  Canonries  are  and  shall  be  founded 
forthwith  in  the  cathedral  churches  of  Canterbury,  Bristol, 
Carlisle,  Chester,  Durham,  Ely,  Gloucester,  Norwich,  Ox- 
ford, Peterborough,  Eipon,  Itochester,  Winchester,  and 
Worcester,  and  in  the  collegiate  church  of  Manchester,  so 
soon  as  the  same  shall  become  a cathedral  church,  a?id  in 
no  other  cathedral  church.” 

I am  not  aware  that  this  enactment  has  ever 
been  repealed  or  enlarged;  and,  assuming  it  to 
be  still  in  force,  it  would  seem  that  in  the  case  of 
cathedrals  which,  like  that  of  Sarum,  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  list  given  above,  the  title  of  honorary 
canon  is  loosely  used  for  that  of  non-residentiary 
prebendary.  I speak  this  under  correction,  how- 
ever ; for  honorary  canonries,  so-called,  exist  also 
in  other  excluded  cathedrals. 

As  to  the  minor  matter  of  precedence,  the  sta- 
tute first  quoted  ordains  that  honorary  canons  shall 
take  rank  in  the  cathedral  church  next  after  the 
canons.”  If,  therefore,  precedence  in  the  cathedral 
means  precedence  absolutely,  the  rural  dean  must 
either  take  rank  above  the  residentiary  canons,  or 
below  the  honorary ; which  latter  can  hardly  be 
the  right  position  for  the  holder  of  an  ancient  and 
responsible  office.  Aethee  Meeey,  M.A. 

Nevee  a Baeeel  the  settee  Heeeieg  (3’''^ 
S.  ix.  85,  105,  188.) — The  interpretations  of  this 
proverb  recently  given  in  your  pages,  as  above, 
are  confirmed  by  a passage  from  Bishop  Bale’s 


play  of  Kynge  John,  printed  by  the  Camden  So- 
ciety in  1838.  At  p.  73  may  be  found  this  line — 

“Lyke  Lord,  lyke  cliaplayne,  neyther  barrell  better 
heryinge.” 

W.  0. 

Richmond. 

The  Ehle  oe  the  Eoad  (3''**  S.  ix.  482.) — I 
remember  being  taught  by  my  father,  upwards  of 
thirty  years  ago,  the  following  verse  : — 

“ The  rule  of  the  road  is  a pai'adox  quite. 

And  custom  has  made  it  so  long  ; * 

If  3mu  go  to  the  left  jmu’ll  be  sure  to  go  right ; 

If  jmu  go  to  the  right  you’ll  go  wrong.” 

a.  F. 

Poetic  Hypeeboles  (3”'^  S.  ix.  471.) — J.  A.  G. 
instances  from  Theobald’s  Douhle  Falsehood  the 
line  — 

“ None  but  thyself  can  be  thy  parallel.” 

Massinger  has  precisely  the  same  hyperbole  in 
his  Duke  of  Milan,  Act  IV.  Scene  III. : — 

“ Her  goodness  does  disdain  comparison. 

And,  but  herself,  admits  no  parallel.” 

JoHE  Adhis  (Jueioe.) 

Photogeaphic  Mieacle  (3-^  S.  ix.  474.)  — 
Under  this  title  a correspondent,  Acheehe,  asks 
whether  the  final  impression  made  upon  the  retina 
during  lifetime  can,  by  suitable  means,  be  photo- 
graphed after  death,  and  adds  a notorious  para- 
graph in  which  this  is  said  to  have  been  done.  In 
reply  to  Acheede,  I cannot  do  better  than  subjoin 
the  following  paragraph,  which  appeared  in  the 
Fall  Mall  Gazette  a short  time  since,  in  refutation 
of  this  very  story : — 

“ The  canard  v/hich  ascribes  permanenc}^  to  retinal 
images  within  the  ej^e,  and  to  the  photographic  camera 
the  power  of  transferring  them  to  paper,  has  reappeared 
in  an  American  journal.  The  fiction  does  great  credit  to 
the  ingenuity  of  its  inventor,  and  is  equalW  remarkable 
for  its  absurdity  and  the  credence  which  has  been  from 
time  to  time  accorded  to  it.  It  has  undergone  many 
transformations.  If  we  remember  right!}",  its  first  ap- 
pearance was  as  a story  of  the  image  of  the  pavement  of  a 
slaughterhouse  being  detected  b}"  an  acute  observer  in  the 
eye  of  a bullock.  Tlie  hint  was  too  good  to  be  lost,  and  a 
3"ear  or  tw"0  since  a grave  correspondence  was  published 
between  a learned  inspector  of  the  metropolitan  police  and 
an  enthusiastic  amateur  of  photograph}^  in  which  the 
former,  having  been  taken  to  task  for  not  photographing 
the  retina  of  a poor  girl  murdered  in  Soho,  and  whose 
murderer  has  never  been  discovered,  solemnly  replied 
that  he  had  omitted  this  proceeding  because  he  was  in- 
formed that  it  was  useless  if  more  than  forty-eight  hours 
had  elapsed  after  death.  Later,  the  more  sensational 
statement  was  made  that  a photograph  of  a murderer  in 
Italy  had  been  obtained  from  the  retina  of  one  of  his  many 
victims,  and  was  produced  in  court  as  damnatory  evi- 
dence. This  week  the  story  comes  from  America,  with 
the  additional  element  of  mystery  that  the  photographic 
image  was  transferred  from  the  retina  to  paper  by  the  aid 
of  ‘ a microscope.’  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  idea  the 
authors  of  such  stories  possess  of  the  structure  of  the  re- 

* One  version  reads  — 

“ Though  as  easy  as  any  old  song.” 
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tina  or  the  formation  of  images  upon  it,  but  it  would  be 
equally  rational  to  talk  of  photographing  a portrait  from 
the  picture  left  on  a looking-glass  by  a person  who  had 
looked  into  it  and  left  the  room.  Such  elementaiy  blunders 
could  not  be  committed  or  obtain  currency  but  for  the 
entire  absence  of  instruction  in  the  alphabet  of  science 
which  is  characteristic  of  our  existing  system  of  educa- 
tion. It  is  disgraceful  for  a gentleman  to  make  a false 
quantity  or  to  miss  the  point  of  a well-known  quotation, 
but  even  literary  men  of  the  highest  caste  confess  without 
shame  to  ignorance  of  the  simplest  laws  of  nature.” 

The  writer  of  the  above  is  perfectly  correct  in 
all  he  states^  and  his  comparison  of  taking  a pho- 
tograph of  an  absent  person  from  a mirror  in  which 
that  person  had  looked^  is  very  good.  As  well 
might  one  try  by  photographing  a lake  to  depict 
the  breeze  which  had  once  passed  over  and  ruffled 
its  surface^  as  by  photographing  the  back  of  the 
eye  to  see  an  image,  the  motion  of  light  from 
which  had  once  been  translated  into  an  agitation 
of  the  filaments  of  the  retina,  giving  rise,  only  so 
long  as  it  lasted,  to  the  perception  of  an  object. 
And  although  subjectively  this  agitation  does  not 
subside  after  its  cause  has  been  removed  till  a 
fraction  of  a second  has  elapsed,  yet  still  objec- 
tively there  is  no  trace,  much  less  permanence, 
of  any  impression  made  upon  the  retina.  It  will 
therefore  not  be  necessary,  as  Achende  suggests, 
to  discuss  the  subject  in  N.  & Q.,”  because  it  is 
simply  a gross  error,  arising,  as  the  Pall  Mall  says, 
from  the  general  lack  of  scientific  culture.  I do 
not,  however,  wonder  at  any  one  thoughtlessly 
falling  into  the  error,  as  this  absurd  statement  has 
often  been  repeated,  not  only  by  newspapers,  but 
also  by  semi-scientific  periodicals,  which  ought  to 
have  known  better.  W.  F.  Baerett. 

Royal  Institution. 

Positions  in  Sleeping  (3’"'’  S.  ix.  474.) — The 
Hindoo  superstition  referring  to  the  point  of  the 
compass  towards  which  the  head  should  lie,  is 
opposed  to  a modern  theory  which  professes  to  be 
based  on  scientific  principles.  I think  there  is 
more  reason  in  the  objection  to  sleeping  across 
the  boards,  which  I have  heard  only  in  London. 
Here,  owing  to  our  Building  Act,  the  all-but 
universal  practice  is  to  run  the  joists  from  front  to 
back  of  a house,  so  that  the  floor  boards  run  across 
the  house,  parallel  with  the  street,  and  he  who 
sleeps  across  the  boards  ” necessarily  sleeps  with 
his  face  to  the  window,  and  will  have  the  full 
glare  of  the  morning  light. 

With  reference  to  the  idea  that  pigeons’  feathers 
cause  great  agony  to  any  one  who  comes  to  die 
upon  them,  is  it  superstition  ? The  effect  of  ill- 
dressed  feathers,  even  upon  a healthy  person  with 
delicate  nerves,  is  quite  sufficient  to  prevent  sleep. 
Pigeons  are  killed  when  very  young,  before  the 
down  has  quite  disappeared,  and  when  the  plum- 
age is  succulent  and  full  of  animal  matter.  Being 
a domestic  and  not  a commercial  article,  the 
feathers  are  not  likely  to  be  dressed  at  all,  so  it  is 


quite  conceivable  that  they  may  produce  a painful 
effect  upon  a sick  and  sensitive  person,  as  they 
certainly  would  upon  many  a healthy  one.  In 
Holderness  it  is  said  that  you  cannot  die  on 
pigeons’  feathers.  I well  knew  a man  who  re- 
mained long  in  great  suffering  upon  such  a bed ; 
at  last  he  was  charitably  lifted  out,  “ and  as  soon 
as  his  feet  touched  the  ground  he  died  ” — so  said 
the  gossips.  Thos.  Blashill. 

Old  Jewry  Chambers. 

Passage  eeom  St.  Bernard  S.  ix.  469.) — 
The  striking  passage  from  St.  Bernard  referred  to 
will  be  found  in  his  48th  Sermon  on  the  Canticle 
of  Canticles,  or  Song  of  Solomon,  and  is  thus 
beautifully  expressed  in  the  original : — 

“ Utinam  detur  mihi  pax,  honitas,  gaudium  in  Spiritu 
Sancto,  misereri  in  hilaritate,  tribnere  in  simplicitate, 
gaudere  cum  gaudentibus,  flere  cum  flentibus,  et  his 
contentus  ero.  Castera  sanctis  Apostolis,  virisque  Apos- 
tolicis  derelinquo.  Montes  excelsi  cervis,  petra  refugiuui 
herinaciis.” 

F.  C.  H. 

Concilium  Calchutense  S.  ix.  295, 419.) 
A.  E.  S.  seeks  information  as  to  the  locality 
where  this  Council  was  held.  In  a paper  by  the 
Kev.  J.  H.  Blunt,  read  on  April  25  at  the  British 
Archaeological  Association,  occurs  the  following : — • 

“ The  earliest  record  by  which  we  can  positively  iden- 
tify the  parish  of  Chelsea  is  a charter  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  in  which  the  manor  there  called  Chilchelle,  or 
Chilchede  (for  I think  tlie  reading  is  doubtful),  is  confirmed 
in  the  possession  of  Westminster  Abbey.  ...  In 
Domesday  it  would  appear  that  the  scribe  was  puzzled 
how  to  spell  the  name,  and  for  safety’s  sake  he  has 

bracketed  two  names,  thus  | ^kelch^  } * of 

Huntingdon  writes  it,  anno  1110,  Cealcyde.  In  the  Tax- 
ation of  Pope  Nicholas,  1291,  it  is  spelt  Chelchethe.  In 
manorial  records,  temp.  Edward  II.,  it  is  Chelcheya  and 
Chelchuthe.  . . Leland,  1658,  writes  Chilseya,  vulgo 
Chelsey.” 

Mr.  Blunt  adds,  that  the  church  was  originally 
built  of  chalk  (as  may  still  be  seen  in  the  chancel), 
and  that  a hythe,’’  or  dock,  existed  close  to^it 
until  twenty  years  ago.  H.  M.  H. 

The  Breadalrane  Peerage  (3'^'^  S.ix.  465.)  — 
With  reference  to  this  dignity  I beg  permission 
to  announce  that  an  article  on  ^Hhe  practice  in 
Scotland  of  the  sovereign  conferring  a power  on 
a'  patentee  to  name  his  successor  to  the  title,” 
appears  in  Part  xviii.  of  The  Herald  and  Gene- 
alogist, just  ready  for  publication,  under  this 
heading:  ‘^On  the  Inheritance  to  Scottish  Peer- 
ages by  Designation.”  The  article  describes  the 
several  cases  of — 1.  Cardross ; 2.  Errol ; 3.  Bread- 
albane  j 4.  Paitherford  j 5.  Dingwall ; and  6. 
Stair.  John  Gough  Nichols. 

Caricature  Portraits  (3’^'^  S.  ix.  451.) — The 
series  of  portraits  relating  to  Oxford  were  drawn 
and  engraved  by  Dighton  in  1810 ; and,  in  reply  to 
Mr.  Wing’s  query,  I beg  to  say  that  a copy  of 
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all  of  tliem  may  be  seen  in  tlie  Hope  Collection  of 
Portraits  at  the  Bodleian  Library.  There  are  also 
private  sets  in  the  collection  of  F.  J.  Morrell,  Esq.^ 
St.  Giles’s  Street,  Oxford  j Mr.  James  Wyatt, 
High  Street,  Oxford ; and  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
Peace  for  the  county  of  Oxford. 

In  the  Hope  set  is  this  private  note  to  the  one 
called  The  Lawyer  and  his  Client,  “Morrell  of 
Oxford.”  It  would  be  well  at  this  time  to  state, 
that  neither  in  likeness  nor  stature  does  the  en- 
graving resemble  cither  the  late  Robert  or  James 
Morrell,  but  is  one  of  a class  to  show  the  grinding 
qualities  of  lawyers. 

The  following  is  nearly  a complete  list  of  the 
Oxford  caricatures : — 

A View  from  Brasenose  Colle£2:e  (Dr.  Kilner). 

A View  from  Jesus  College  (Dr.  Hughes). 

A View  from  Oriel  College  (Dr.  Cleaver). 

A View  from  Magdalen  Hall  (Mr.  Ford). 

A View  from  Merton  College  (Mr.  Hartley). 

A Noble  Student  (Lord  Grenville). 

Mother  Goose  of  Oxford. 

A View  from  Christ  Church  Meadow  (Dr.  Jackson  and 
Mr.  Webber). 

The  “ Doctor  ” (Mr.  James). 

A View  near  tlie  ToAvn  Hall  (Sir  Wm.  E.  Taunton). 

A View  from  Balliol  College  (Dr.  Parsons). 

The  Father  of  the  Corporation  of  Oxford  (Alderman 
Fletcher). 

Ireland  in  Scotland  (Mr.  Ireland). 

A View  from  St.  Aldate’s,  Oxford  (Mr.  Grosvenor). 

A View  from  the  Swan  Brewery  (Henry  Hall,  Esq.). 

A View  from  Trinity  College  (Mr.  Kett). 

William  II.  Tijeis"er. 

8,  Turl  Street,  Oxford. 

^ The  JMTuest  JoHisMAN  ” S.  ix.  492.)— 
This  periodical  is  still  published  every  month  ex- 
cept January  and  July,  and  has  reached  its  eighty- 
second  number.  “ Ulysses’ Return”  w'as  written 
by  G.  0.  L.  Thomson,  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford, 
who  had  shortly  before  been  chaplain  of  this 
school,  and  a scholar  on  the  foundation.  It  was 
performed  as  an  after-piece  by  the  Hurst  College 
Shakespeare  Society,  at  their  annual  entertain- 
ment, on  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  birthday  last  year, 
and  for  that  occasion  was  reprinted  in  another 
form.  I shall  be  happy  to  send  a copy  of  this  to 
R.  IxGLis  if  he  will  favour  me  with  his  address. 

J.  T.  F. 

The  College,  Hurstpierpoiiit. 

Ceedexce  Table  (3^^  S,  ix.  310,  501.)  — Your 
correspondent  A.  A.  has  not  correctly  described 
the  use  of  the  credence  table  in  Catholic  churches. 
He  says  rightly  tliat  it  is  almost  always  moveable; 
but  he  is  wrong  in  saying  that  it  “ is  used  to  place 
the  incense  and  various  matters  upon  during  the 
mass,  but  not  the  elements ; ” and  more  so  when 
he  says  that  “ the  wafer  (hostia)  is  brought  in  a 
little  case  called  a coijwrale,  and  placed  at  once 
upon  the  altar.”  The  correct  account  is,  that  the 
incense  is  never  placed  upon  the  credence  table, 
but  always  held  by  the  thurifer,  or  placed  near 


him ; that  the  elements  are  placed  upon  the  cre- 
dence table,  for  the  wine  is  there  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  mass,  and  not  taken  upon  the  altar 
till  the  offertory;  and  in  high  masses  the  altar 
bread,  or  host  to  be  consecrated,  is  placed  there  on 
the  paten  upon  the  chalice,  covered  with  a veil, 
also  till  the  offertory.  At  low  masses  the  priest 
brings  it  indeed  at  once  to  the  altar : not,  how- 
ever, “in  a little  case,”  but  on  the  paten  on  the 
chalice,  covered  with  a veil  as  above  described. 
Nor  is  “the  little  case”  which  lies  on  top  of  the 
veil  called  a corporate,  but  a bursa,  being  in  reality 
a purse  to  contain  the  corporale,  which  the  priest 
spreads  before  him  upon  the  altar.  F.  C.  H. 

A Lost  Nobleman  S.  ix.  473.)  — There  is 
a tradition  belonging  to  the  parish  of  Minster- 
Lovell,  in  Oxfordshire,  that  Francis  Lord  Lovell, 
being  attainted  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VH., 
was  pursued  by  soldiers,  who  endeavoured  to  cap- 
ture him ; and  having  been  seen  to  enter  his  house 
at  IMinster-Lovell,  he  was  never  heard  of  or  found, 
notwithstanding  every  search  was  made  for  him. 

There  is  also  a subsequent  tradition  that,  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  the  house  formerly  oc- 
cupied by  the  Lovells  was  pulled  down,  in  a vault 
was  found  the  person  of  a man  in  very  rich  cloth- 
ing, seated  in  a chair,  with  a table  and  mass-book 
before  him.  The  body  was  quite  perfect  when 
the  workmen  entered,  but  the  air  soon  turned  it  to 
dust. 

Perhaps  the  query  of  J.  W.  W.  refers  to  this, 
as  I have  read  two  or  three  variations  of  the  above 
story.  William  H.  Tuenee. 

8,  Turl  Street,  Oxford. 

Claeendon  State  Papees  (3’‘‘^  S.  ix.  472.)  — 
There  is  no  catalogue  of  these  papers  at  present 
existing  either  in  print  or  MS. ; but  the  first 
volume  of  the  complete  catalogue,  which  is  in 
course  of  preparation,  is  now  almost  ready  for 
publication,  under  the  editorship  of  the  Rev.  Oct. 
Ogle,  M.A.,  and  other  portions  will  shortly  be 
sent  to  press.  W.  D.  Maceay. 

Oxford. 

Hazlitt’s  “ Essay  on  Hot  and  Cold  ” (d^^^  S. 
ix.  79.)  — This  essay  will  be  found  in  tlie  Plain 
Speaker,  vol.  i.,  Essa}^  16.  I).  Blaie. 

Melbourne. 

Ineamohs  Toast  oe  Olivee  the  Spy  (3’''^  S.  ix. 
87.) — The  French  lines  quoted  are  Diderot’s,  and 
are  the  concluding  lines  of  a convivial  song,  given 
at  the  end  of  vol.  vii.  of  Naigeon’s  edition  of 
Diderot’s  Works.  This  is  the  edition  on  which 
Mr.  Carlyle’s  Essay  on  Diderot  is  founded. 

D.  Blaie. 

Melbourne. 

Peelate  mentioned  by  Gibbon  (3''‘‘  S.  ix. 
452,  502.)  — J.  S.  W.  (whose  high  authority  on 
any  Warburtonian  question  I fully  admit)  rebukes 
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me  for  thinking  that  Warhiirton  would  have  been 
fond  of  quoting  an  indecent  passage^  yet  admit 
that  he  ^‘was  often  coarse.”  If  often  coarse  in 
English  surely  he  would  not  have  shrunk  from 
quoting  a Greek  sentence  to  a few  literati,  because 
it  was  indecent.  May  I ask  J.  S.  W.  for  an  ac- 
count (1),  of  the  many  attempts  ” to  discover 
this  prelate  (strange  to  say  no  curiosity  on  the 
point  is  expressed  in  the  many  letters  on  Gibbon’s 
notes  in  vols.  Iviii.  lix.  of  the  Ge7it.  Mag.)  j (2),  of 
those  who  have  thought  the  prelate  a myth. 

Cyril. 


XOTES  OX  BOOKS,  ETC. 

A Short  Suvimanj  of  the  Evidences  of  the  Bible.  By 
Rev.  T.  S.  Acklaiici,  late  Fellow  of  Clare  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge. (James  Parker  & Co.,  Oxford  and  London.) 

In  this  little  pocket-volume  of  250  pages,  we  have  a con- 
cise and  readable  resume  of  the  Argument  for  Christianity, 
with  a thoughtful  review  of  the  ordinary  objections  of 
Scepticism.  In  the  first  portion,  our  author  lays  under 
contribution  the  standard  writers  on  Christian  Evidences, 
availing  himself  of  the  researches  of  Layard  and  others  in 
the  East,  and  the  “ Old  Testament  Coincidences  ” of  Dr. 
Blunt.  In  his  replies  to  modern  objections,  he  exhibits 
more  independence  and  originality,  and  criticises  freely 
the  arguments  of  Modern  Philology  and  Science — Sir 
Charles  Lyell,  Bishop  Colenso,  and  the  authors  of  Essays 
and  Reviews  receiving  in  turn  the  thrust  of  his  lance.  We 
do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  a book  of  Christian 
Evidences  more  likely  to  be  read  by  a thoughtful  young 
man  than  this  little  manual. 

Remains  of  the  Early  Popular  Poetry  of  England.  Col- 
lected and  edited,  with  Introductions  and  Notes,  by 
W.  Carew  Flazlitt,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at- 
Law.  In  Four  Volumes.  (J.  Russell  Smith.) 

Passing  over  the  principle  upon  which  the  present 
collection  has  been  formed,  and  the  free  use  which  Mr. 
Hazlitt  has  made  of  the  labours  of  Ritson,  Utterson, 
Wright,  Halliwell,  &c.,  there  cannot  be  a doubt  that,  in 
these  four  new  volumes  of  Mr.  Russell  Smith’s  Library 
of  Old  Authors,  the  reader  is  presented  with  such  a col- 
lection of  tlie  Early  Popular  Poetry  of  England  ” as  has 
never  before  been  gathered  into  one  work.  Something 
like  sixty  poems  of  eveiy  vmriety  of  character,  from  the 
romances  of  Roberte  the  Devyll  and  Ky^^g®  Roberd  of 
Cysille,  the  merry  jests  of  “ The  Frere  and  the  Boy,”  the 
Miller  of  Abingdon,  and  Dan  Hew  Munk  of  Leicester, 
down  to  the  various  satires  against  “ the  Pryde  and 
Abuse  of  Women  now  a’  Dajms,”  are  here  assembled  to- 
gether, and  furnish  a picture  of  the  literary  activity  of 
the  English  mind  during  the  early  period  of  our  litera- 
ture, as  curious  and  interesting,  as  the  pictures  of  man- 
ners, customs,  and  social  progress  contained  in  them  are 
striking,  rich,  and  illustrative.  Mr.  Hazlitt  has  ob- 
viousl}’-  taken  great  pains  mth  the  bibliography  of  the 
various  poems ; and  deserves  credit,  too,  for  the  satisfac- 
tory manner  in  which  he  has  added  such  notes  on  obscure 
phrases  and  allusions,  as  in  his  judgment  called  for 
explanation. 

Hood's  Poems.  Cheap  Edition.  Edited  by  Samuel  Lucas. 
Part  I.  (Moxon  & Co.) 

While  wit  and  patlios  joined  to  deep  poetic  feeling  can 
move  English  hearts,  the  writings  of  Thomas  Hood  will 
be  household  books.  A cheap  edition  of  his  Poems  will 


therefore  be  a boon  to  the  thousand  admirers  of  him 
who  “ sang  the  Song  of  the  Shirt.” 

Results  under  the  last  Bank  Charter  Act,  1844: — 1866.  By 

Charles  M.  Willich.  (Longman.) 

A series  of  tables  useful  both  for  dates  and  facts,  which 
show  at  a glance  the  state  of  the  resources  of  the  Bank 
of  England  in  bullion  and  notes  at  every  change  made 
in  the  rate  of  discount  from  1844  to  May  1866  ; and  also 
a comparative  view  of  the  rates  of  discount  charged  at 
the  Banks  of  England  and  Paris. 

The  Wellesley  Collection. — A goodly  assemblage 
of  lov'ers  of  the  Fine  Arts  were  congregated  at  Messrs. 
Sotheby  and  Wilkinson’s  on  Thursday,  when  the  me- 
morable cabinet  of  drawings  by  the  Old  Masters,  and 
collection  of  engravings,  formed  by  the  late  Principal  of 
New  Inn  Hall,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wellesley,  were  on  view. 
The  sale,  which  will  occupy  fourteen  days,  will  com- 
mence on  Monday  next. 


BOOKS  AXD  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 

Particulars  of  Price,  &c.,  of  tbefollowing:  Books,  to  be  sent  direct 
to  the  gentlemen  by  whom  they  are  required,  whose  names  and  ad- 
dresses are  given  for  that  purpose : — 

Gervaisf.  Hollis’s  Histort  of  the  Moleswop.th  Eamily:  Times  of 
Henry  III.  to  Henry  VIII. 

Wanted  by  SimpJcin,  Marshall,  Co.,  4,  Stationers’  Hall  Court. 


O’Connor’s  Colombanus  ad  Hibsrnos.  Part  VII. 

Dublin  Review,  Old  and  New  Series  complete,  or  odd  parts. 
Notes  and  Queries.  Vol.  III.,  First  Series. 

Lingard’s  England.  10  Vols.  8vo,  1849. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Kelly,  8,  Grafton  Street,  Dublin. 


K.  (Leicester.)  The  absurd  claim  of  Dr.  Wihnot  to  the  authorship  of 
The  l.etters  of  J unius  was  maintained  by  Mrs.  Strres  in  a separate 
pamphlet,  with  about  as  good  evidence  as  that  of  her  claim  to  be  a prin- 
cess. Sir  P.  Francis'  Letter  has  been  frequently  reprinted. 

D.  Blair  (Melbourne.')  A notice  of  the  Service  for  Prisoners  in  the 
Irish  Common  Prayer  Boole  will  be  found  in  “ N.  & Q.”  1st  S.  vii.  410. 
Consult  also  Mant's  edition  of  the  Prayer  Book,  in  which  this  office  is  in- 
cluded. 

W.  H.  S.  has  not  correctly  quoted  the  inscription  on  the  brass  in 
Fovant  Church:  see  Hoare’s  Modern  Wiltshire,  vol.  iv..  Hundred  of 
Cawden,  p.  78,  where  there  is  an  engraving  of  it,  and  where  he  will  find 
instead  of  none  ihu,"  the  words  “ nove  turr'  ib'm." 

Cornu  B will  find  some  particulars  of  the  Fairfax  Correspondence  in 
“N.  &Q.”2ndS.  i.  337,419. 

M.  Reed.  The  line,  “ The  torrent's  smoothness  ere  it  dash  below,"  oc- 
curs in  Campbell's  Gertrude,  part  iii.  stanza  5. 

Cyril.  The  verse  commencing  “ How  loved,  how  valued  once,  avails 
thee  not,"  is  in  Pope's  “ Elegy  to  the  Memory  of  an  Unfortunate  Lady. 

A Reading  Case  for  holding  the  weekly  Nos.  of  “N.  & Q.”  is  now 
ready,  and  may’oe  had  of  all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen,  price  Is.  6a.; 
or,  free  by  post,  direct  from  the  publisher,  for  Is.  8d. 

“Notes  and  Queries”  is  published-  at  noon  on  Friday,  and  is  aZso 
issued  in  Monthly  Parts.  The  Subscription  for  Stamped  Copies  yor 
six  Months  forwarded  direct  from  the  Publisher  fmrjuduygthe  Half- 
yearlg  Index)  is  11s.  4d.,  which  may  be  paid  by  Post  Office  Order, 
payable  at  the  Strand  Post  Office,  in  favour  of  William  G.  Smith,  32, 
Welliivoton  Striiet,  Strand,  Vv^.C.,  lOiiere  also  all  Commonicaxions 
for  the  Editor  should  be  addressed. 

“Notes  & Queries”  is  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 


Gentlemen  requiring  Scientific  or  other  Works 

printed,  for  Public  or  Private  Circulation,  can  have  the  same 
carefully  executed  with  the  utmost  Expedition,  on  Moderate  Terms, 
by  NICHOLLS  BROTHERS,  Printers  and  Publisiiers,  1,  Frederick 
Street,  Gray’s  Inn  Road,  W.C. 

GENEALOGY,  HERALDRY,  TOPOGRAPHY. 

It  No.  1 of  a List  of  Deeds,  Heraldic  Drawings,  Autographs,  &c., 
cranected  with  the  above  subjects,  selected  from  the  Stock  on  Sale  by 
HENRY  S.  RICHARDSON,  Church  Street,  Greenwich,  will  be  sup- 
plied on  application,  enclosing  a stamp. 
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EXTRACT  FROM  A NARRATIVE 

OF  THE 

DISINTERMENT  OF  NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE 
AT  ST.  HELENA  ON  OCTOBER  15,  1840. 

[Some  years  ago,  when  Private  Secretary  at  the 
Oolonial  Office,  I had  an  opportunity  of  copying  an  ac- 
count of  the  disinterment  of  the  remains  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  at  St.  Helena.  The  subject  is  one  of  historical 
interest,  and,  therefore,  I trust  you  may  find  space  for  the 
accompanying  extract  from  the  Narrative  in  the  pages  of 

N.  & Q.”  W.  F.  Higgins. 

P.S.  After  reading  the  Narrative,  jmu  will  probably 
-agree  with  me,  that  it  is  curious  that  your  office,  to 
which  I am  addressing  this  communication,  should  be  in 

Wellington  ” Street.] 

Everything  being  prepared  for  the  important 
operation^  at  half-past  twelve  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  15th  October,  the  25th  anniversary  of  the 
arrival  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  at  St.  Helena,  the 
first  blow  was  struck  which  was  to  open  the  grave, 
in  order  that  his  mortal  remains  might  be  carried 
to  France  to  repose,  as  he  had  desired,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Seine,  in  the  midst  of  the  people  he 
had  so  much  loved. 

All  was  hushed  as  death ; not  a voice  was 
heard,  save  now  and  then  the  word  of  command 
necessary  to  direct  the  labour  as  the  work  pro- 


ceeded— the  waning  moon  occasionally  illumin- 
ating the  hills  which  surround  the  "town,  and 
the  rain  falling  in  torrents.  No  light  was  then 
visible,  but  the  glimmering  of  the  numerous  lan- 
terns used  by  the  workmen,  and  the  solitary 
watch-fire  which  was  burning  near  the  tent.  None 
moved  j all  remained,  as  it  were,  chained  to  the 
spot,  exposed  to,  but  regardless  of  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather,  anxiously  watching  the  work  as  it 
slowly  proceeded. 

At  half-past  one  the  slabs  forming  the  top  of  the 
tomb,  and  the  iron  railing  surrounding  it,  were 
removed;  and  by  three  o’clock  the  earth  within  the 
four  walls  of  the  sepulchre  was  excavated  to  the 
extent  of  nearly  seven  feet : at  this  depth  they 
met  a layer  of  Roman  cement  and  masonry  of 
about  eleven  inches  thick,  clamped  with  iron  bars, 
which  presented  an  almost  insuperable  obstacle, 
and  resisted  for  a considerable  time  the  utmost 
efforts  of  the  workmen  to  penetrate  it.  However, 
by  unremitting  perseverance,  they  succeeded  in 
detaching  some  pieces  of  the  work,  and  with 
great  labour  removed  the  whole  of  this  layer  of  ce- 
ment and  masonry  by  eight  o’clock,  laying  bare  the 
slab  (6  feet  8 inches  by  3 feet)  which  formed  the 
top  of  the  old  sarcophagus.  Two  large  rings  having 
been  let  into  this  stone,  it  was  raised  by  means  of 
lofty  shears  by  about  half-past  nine  o’clock,  expos- 
ing to  view  the  outer  old  coffin ; upon  which  the 
Abbe  Coquereau  read  the  psalm  He  Profundis,” 
and  the  Commissioners  descended  into  the  grave 
to  examine  into  the  state  of  the  coffin,  which  they 
found  very  slightly  injured  ; one  corner  only  being 
a little  decayed,  apparently  from  dampness,  al- 
though the  coffin  had  rested  on  stones  placed  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  it  from  the  ground  of  the 
vault.  After  the  Commissioners  had  reascended. 
Doctor  Guillard  caused  two  auger  holes  to  be 
bored  in  the  coffin,  one  at  the  head  and  another 
at  the  foot,  as  a measure  of  sanitary  precaution. 
The  coffin  was  then  lifted  out  of  the  tomb  by 
means  of  shears,  and  deposited  on  the  ground  on 
the  left  side  of  the  grave ; whence  it  was  care- 
fully borne  by  twelve  men  of  the  Royal  Artillery 
to  a tent  erected  for  its  reception,  where  the 
service  Levee  du  Corps  ” was  performed. 

The  outer  mahogany  coffin  having  been  re- 
moved, the  inner  ones  were  carefully  placed 
within  the  leaden  coffin  contained  in  the  sarco- 
phagus sent  from  France,  and  the  lids  of  the  older 
leaden,  and  of  the  second  mahogany  coffin,  were 
cut  through  and  opened.  The  old  tin  coffin,  the 
last  cover,  which  shrouded  the  remains,  became 
thus  exposed  to  view ; and  at  one  o’clock  this  was 
also  cut  through,  when  a satin  covering  over  the 
body  appeared,  which  the  surgeon  of  the  Belle 
Poule  ” gently  raised,  and  thus  displayed  the 
body  of  tlie  Emperor. 

It  was  in  excellent  condition,  and  seemed  to 
have  been  almost  miraculously  preserved.  There 
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was  an  appearance  of  mould  all  over  the  "body 
and  habiliments  ; but  the  features,  nearly  un- 
altered, were  immediately  recognised  by  his  old 
friends  and  followers.  The  hands,  which  Dr. 
Guillard  touched  (and  he  was  the  only  person 
who  touched  the  corpse)  were  .perfect  and  hrm  as 
a mummy’s,  and  the  appearance  of  the  whole 
body  was  that  of  one  who  had  lately  been  in- 
terred. The  eyes  were  fallen,  the  bridge  of  the 
nose  a little  sunk ; but  the  lower  part  of  the  face, 
remarkable  for  its  breadth  and  fulness,  was 
perfect  indeed. 

Mons.  Marchaud  made  the  remark,  that  the 
body  was  now  more  like  what  the  Emperor  had 
been  when  alive  than  at  the  time  of  its  interment. 

His  epaulets,  and  the  several  stars  and  orders  on 
his  breast,  were  tarnished.  His  j ack-boots  covered 
with  mildew ; which,  when  Dr.  Guillard  slightly 
rubbed  it,  came  off,  and  the  leather  underneath 
was  perfectly  black  and  sound.  His  cocked  hat 
lay  across  his  thighs ; and  the  silver  vase  with 
the  imperial  eagle,  which  contains  his  heart,  stood 
in  the  hollow  below  his  calves,  but  had  assumed 
a bronzed  hue,  In  consequence  of  the  perfect 
state  of  every  article  in  the  coffin.  Count  Chabot 
did  not  deem  it  requisite  to  make  use  of  the  two 
elegant  silver  vases  which  had  been  sent  out 
from  France  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the 
Emperor’s  heart  and  stomach,  but  directed  the 
old  ones  to  be  left  untouched. 

The  body  remained  exposed  to  view  from  two 
to  three  minutes,  when  it  was  sprinkled  by  the 
surgeon  with  some  charcoal  composition  ; and  the 
old  tin,  as  well  as  the  old  and  new  leaden  coffins 
were  carefully  soldered  up  by  Mons.  Leroux,  a 
French  plumber,  who  attended  for  the  purpose. 

The  sarcophagus  was  then  closed  and  locked, 
and  the  key  delivered  by  Captain  Alexander  to 
Count  Chabot  with  the  remark  that,  as  he  and 
the  witnesses  sent  out  from  France  had  been 
enabled  to  satisfy  themselves  that  the  body  of  the 
late  Emperor  was  really  deposited  in  the  sarco- 
phagus before  them,  he  had,  by  order  of  His 
Excellency  the  Governor,  the  honour  of  deliver- 
ing over  to  him  the  key  5 and  had  further  to 
inform  him,  that  everything  was  in  readiness  to 
convey  the  l3ody  with  due  honours  to  the  town, 
there  to  be  transferred  by  His ' Excellency  in  per- 
son to  the  care  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
de  Joinville. 

At  about  a quarter  to  four  o’clock,  p.ii.,  a gun, 
fired  at  the  Alarm  House,  intimated  that  the 
procession  was  leaving  the  tomb  on  its  way  to 
town.  Upon  which  the  fort  at  High  Knoll,  and 
the  frigate,  began  to  fire  minute  gunsj  which 
they  continued  to  do  until  the  remains  reached 
town.  As  the  procession  was  slowly  wending  its 
way  up  from  the  tomb  to  the  main  road,  leading 
to  Hut’s  Gate,  the  troops  which  had  been  drawn 
up  there,  consisting  of  H.  M.’s  91st  Regimmnt  and 


the  St.  Helena  Local  Militia,  were  ordered  to 
advance  and  form  in  front  of  the  procession ; 
which,  when  it  arrived  at  the  Alarm  House,  was 
joined  by  a number  of  respectable  inhabitants, 
clad  in  deep  mourning,  who  were  assembled  there 
agreeably  to  a public  notice  issued  some  days 
previously.  About  five  p.m.  the  procession  reached 
town,  when  it  was  halted  for  a short  time  to 
enable  the  St.  Helena  Local  Militia,  which  had 
led  the  advance,  to  march  into  town,  and  to  form 
in  extended  order  on  each  side  of  the  Line  Gate, 
facing  inwards,  and  resting  on  their  arms  reversed. 

The  town  presented  a very  striking  appearance 
at  this  moment.  The  English  ensigns  flying  at 
Ladder  Hill  and  James  Town,  as  well  as  the 
national  flags  at  the  Foreign  Consulates,  were 
at  half-mast  high ; the  shops  had  their  shutters- 
up  and  doors  closed,  and  in  the  harbour  were  seen 
the  three  French  men-of-war  and  two  French 
merchant  ships,  with  their  yards  c?i  croiv  (a  sign 
of  the  deepest  mourning) ; while  many  English 
vessels,  as  well  as  H.  M.’s  brigantine  Dolphin  ” 
had  their  colours  half-masted. 

The  procession  entered  the  town  in  the  follov/- 
ing  order : — Three  companies  of  H.  M.’s  91st  Regi- 
ment, with  arms  reversed  ; band  of  the  St.  Helena 
Local  Militia,  play  a dead  march  (the  Portuguese 
Hymn) ; the  officiating  priest,  Abbe  Coquereau, 
in  full  robes,  and  accompanied  by  two  choristers 
carrying  the  crucifix  and  censer ; the  hearse, 
drawn  by  four  horses,  suitably  caparisoned  with 
black  housings  and  trappings,  led  by  four  grooms 
in  deep  mourning,  and  escorted  on  the  sides  by 
gunners  of  the  Royal  Artillery.  The  coffin  was 
covered  over  with  a magnificent  pall,  sent  out 
from  France.  It  consisted  of  imperial  purple  vel- 
vet, with  a wide  cross  of  silver  tissue  extending 
the  whole  length  and  breadth  : a deep  border  of 
ermine  surrounded  the  velvet,  and  at  each  corner 
of  it  an  eagle  and  the  imperial  crown,  with  the 
letter  N.,  were  richly  worked  in  gold,  whence 
hung  massive  gold  bullion  tassels,  for  the  purpose 
of  being  held  by  the  pall  bearers.  The  remaining 
part  of  the  velvet  v^^as  studded  with  golden  bees, 
the  armorial  bearings  of  the  late  Emperor.  The 
pall  was  supported  in  front  by  M.  Marchaud  on 
the  left,  by  Mons.  de  las  Cases  on  the  right,  and 
in  the  rear  by  General  Gourgaud  on  the  left  and 
by  Count  Bertrand  on  the  right.  Immediately 
behind  the  hearse  walked  Messrs.  Pierron,  St. 
Denis,  Archambeau  and  Noverrez  (domestics  of 
the  late  Emperor)  ; then  followed  Count  Chabot, 
as  Commissionaire  du  Roi,  between  Captain  Char- 
ner,  second  in  command  on  board  ^‘La  Belle 
Poule,”  and  Captain  Guyet  of  the  Favorite 
next  came  Mons.  Arthur  Bertrand,  followed  by 
Mons.  Coiissot  (formerly  servant  to  the  Emperor), 
Captain  Doret  of  the  “ Oreste,”  and  Dr.  Guillard 
of  the  frigate  5 to  these  succeeded  the  Civil  and 
Military  officers  of  the  Island,  then  Ilis  Excel- 
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lency  tlie  Governor,  supported  by  two  Members 
of  the  Council,  Chief  Justice  Wilde  and  Colonel 
Hodson,  accompanied  also  by  General  Churchill 
and  Major  .Johnson,  of  H.  M.’s  service  (passengers 
on  board  the  English  ship  Belle  Alliance,” 
then  at  anchor  in  the  roads).  Next  came  the 
inhabitants ; and  the  rear  was  brought  up  by  a 
detachment  of  Boj^al  Artillery. 

The  procession  having  passed  the  gate  leading 
to  the  Lines,  v/here  thirty-two  pounders  were 
firing  minute  guns,  on  its  way  to  the  wharf,  the 
91st  Regiment  opened  out,  and  formed  a street 
down  to  the  lower  landing-place,  resting  on  their 
ai’ms  reversed,  through  which  the  procession 
passed.  On  nearing  this  spot,  the  Priest  advanced, 
and  walked  up  to  His  Royal  Highness,  who, 
dressed  in  a Captain’s  uniform,  with  the  star  and 
ribbon  of  the  ‘‘  Legion  d’Honneur,”  and  sur- 
rounded by  all  the  officers  of  the  three  Erench 
men-of-war,  in  full  uniform,  was  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  the  body.  After  a few  minutes’  con- 
versation with  the  Priest,  the  Prince  stepped  for- 
ward to  meet  His  Excellency  the  Governor,  who 
formally  delivered  over  to  him  the  charge  of  the 
remains  of  the  late  Emperor. 

His  Royal  Highness  and  suite  then  returned  to 
the  different  boats,  which  were  waiting  for  them, 
and  preparations  were  made  to  lower  the  body 
into  the  state  barge ; during  which  the  Prince’s 
band  played  some  beautiM  dirges,  composed  for 
the  occasion.  In  the  barge  were  His  Royal 
Highness,  who  commanded.  Captain  Guyet  of 
the  Favorite,”  the  four  pall  bearers.  Count 
Chabot,  Captain  Hernoux,  and  the  Priest — all  of 
whom  were  uncovered  except  Mons.  Marchaud, 
who,  as  Officier  de  la  Garde  Nationale,”  saluted 
with  covered  head.  At  the  moment  the  body 
was  lowered  into  the  barge,  a handsome  tricolour 
flag,  made  of  silk  and  crape,  was  hoisted  upon  a 
mast,  the  batteries  on  shore  fired  a royal  salute, 
and  the  French  vessels,  which  were  instanta- 
neously dressed  with  an  immense  number  of 
various  flags,  and  had  their  yards  squared,  fired 
each  a salvo,  discharging  the  whole  of  their  guns 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  the  effect  of  which  was 
indescribably  grand.  The  barge  (a  twenty-four 
oared  boat), pulling  minute  strokes,  moved  slowly 
on,  a little  in  advance  of  the  other  boats,  three  of 
which  were  in  line  on  each  of  her  quarters,  the 
band  continuing  to  play  solemn  requiems.  Wlien 
about  half-way  to  the  frigate,  the  three  men-of- 
war  fired  a second  salvo ; and  as  the  barge  ap- 
proached them,  a third,  which,  happening  to  take 
place  j ust  as  the  sun  was  dipping  into  the 
horizon,  strikingly  added  to  the  grandeur  of  the 
scene. 

The  sarcophagus,  having  been  received  on  deck, 
was  deposited  on  a velvet  carpet,  spread  on  the 
main  deck  between  the  main  and  mizen  masts. 
In  front  of  the  latter  a handsomely  decorated 


altar  was  erected ; before  which,  at  the  Captain’s 
head,  the  Abbe  Coquereau,  supported  by  two 
choristers,  stood  for  the  performance  of  the  cere- 
monies of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The 
sarcophagus  was  covered  with  the  splendid  pall 
already  described  : an  imperial  crown  was  placed 
at  the  head,  and  a golden  eagle  at  each  corner. 
The  deck  was  lighted  wfith  silver  candelabra  and 
lanterns,  and  each  side  was  lined  by  a guard  of 
honour. 

When  the  prayers  and  the  other  religious  cere- 
monies were  concluded,  the  Prince  de  Joinville, 
who  stood  at  the  head  of  the  coffin,  surrounded 
by  officers  of  the  three  French  men-of-war,  gave 
the  word  An  mort when  the  guard  presented 
arms,  and  the  band  played  a solemn  dirge.  The 
body  remained  in  state  during  the  whole  night,  a 
canopy  in  the  form  of  a tent  being  suspended  for 
protection  from  the  weather. 

On  Friday  the  I6th  October,  at  eight  o’clock  A.M., 
the  “Favorite”  and  the  “Oreste”  placed  their 
yards  again  en  croix,  and ' hoisted  their  colours 
half-mast  high;  the  “Belle  Poule”  kept  her 
yards  squared  and  dressed  with  flags.  At  ten 
o’clock  grand  mass  was  said  on  the  quarter  deck, 
in  presence  of  all  the  officers  of  the  three  men-of- 
war,  of  the  whole  of  the  frigate’s  crew,  and  of 
deputations  of  those  of  the  “Favorite”  and 
“ Oreste.”  Mass  being  over,  the  body  was 
lowered  to  the  gun  deck,  to  be  deposited  in  the 
chapel,  where  it  was  to  remain  until  its  arrival 
in  France.  Minute  guns  were  fired  by  both  these 
vessels  during  the  service. 

On  Sunday,  at  half-past  eight  o’clock,  the  vessels 
got  under  weigh,  steering  in  a N.N.W.  direction. 
When  about  two  miles  from  the  shore,  the 
“ Oreste  ” passed  under  the  frigate’s  stern,  dipped 
her  flag  three  times,  and  saluted  her  with  five 
guns,  standing  to  the  westward  to  proceed  on  her 
voyage  to  Buenos  Ayres.  Etiquette  preventing 
the  “Belle  Poule”  from  firing  another  gun  after 
the  body  had  been  received  on  board,  the  “Fa- 
vorite ” returned  the  “ Oreste’s  ” salute.  About 
twelve  o’clock  they  were  out  of  sight,  and  thus 
ended  this  eventful  drama,  which  will  ever  be 
remembered  in  the  annals  of  St.  Helena. 

The  following  are  stated  as  remarkable  in- 
stances connected  with  the  subject  of  this  narra- 
tive : — When  the  late  Emperor  Napoleon  arrived 
at  St.  Helena,  in  1815,  he  slept  but  07ie  night  in 
James  Town;  for  having  ridden  to  Longwood  on 
the  following  day,  accompanied  by  Admiral  Sir 
George  Cockburn,  to  visit  the  house,  he  felt  so 
much  reluctance  to  re-enter  the  town,  that  he 
expressed  a wish  to  remain  at  the  “ Briars,”  the 
house  of  Mr.  Balcornbe,  until  the  repairs  and  ad- 
ditions at  Longwood  could  be  effected,  and  ac- 
cordingly took  up  his  quarters  there  at  once. 
During  this  only  night  he  slept  at  Mr.  Parker’s 
house,  and  occupied  the  identical  room  in  which 
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tlie  Duke  of  Wellington  slept  when  calling  at 
St.  Helena  on  his  return  from  India  in  1807. 

When  the  Emperor  was  interred,  on  May  9, 
1821,  the  East  India  Company’s  ship  Waterloo,” 
Capt.  Alsager,  was  lying  at  anchor  in  the  roads, 
a portion  of  her  crew,  wearing  straw  hats  with 
black  ribbons,  on  which  was  the  word,  in  letters 
of  gold,  Waterloo,”  were  present  at  the  funeral 
and  followed  in  the  procession.  When  the  re- 
mains of  the  Emperor  were  removed,  on  Octo- 
ber 15,  1840,  some  of  the  passengers  and  several 
of  the  crew  of  the  English  merchant  ship  Belle 
Alliance,”  which  had  arrived  on  October  13,  fol- 
lowed in  the  procession  from  the  tomb  to  the 
wharf : the  latter  wearing  in  letters  of  gold  round 
their  hats  the  words  ^^La  Belle  Alliance.” 


THE  BELLS  OF  BATLEY. 

The  following,  though  not  very  old,  is  perhaps 
worthy  of  publication  in  the  pages  of  N.  & Q.” 
It  is  engraved  on  a brass  plate  on  the  outside  of 
the  tower  of  Batley  church,  Yorkshire,  and  was 
copied  by  me  in  December,  1863  : — 

“ THE  REQUIEM 

of  the  late  Three  Bells  of  Batley  Church  ; Two  of  which 
were  introduced  into  the  Tower  in  the  17th  Century,  and 
the  Third  or  last  in  the  18th  Century,  and  were  taken 
down  in  the  19th  Century,  at  the  close  of  the  Year  of 
our  Lord  1851,  hearing  the  following  respective  dates 
and  inscriptions,  viz.  : Upon  the  middle  bell,  ‘ Tho. 
Deighton,  G.  0.1658.’  Largest  Bell:  ‘1684.  Gloria  in 
Altissimis  Deo.  Eic.  Mann,  Churchwarden.’  Last  and 
least  hell:  ‘ Dalton  of  York,  fecit.  1791.’ 

“ ‘To  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 

Eternal  Glory  raise.’ 

Author  of  the  following  lines,  Mr.  Luke  Blakeley,  of 
Upper  Batley,  Third  of  that  name  in  the  family,  and 
Nephew  of  Mr.  Luke  Blakeley  of  the  same  place,  who  died 
Jan.  17t’a,  in  the  Year  of  our  Lord  1836,  and  was  interred 
in  Batley  Churchyard : — 

“ One  hundred  years,  yea  almost  two, 

We’ve  hung  in  that  turret  grey, 

And  many  changes  we  have  seen 
As  time  has  fled  away. 

“ We’ve  seen  the  bride  and  bridegroom  gay. 

We’ve  chimed  their  joy  to  tell ; 

Alas  ! before  the  day  has  clos’d. 

We’ve  toll’d  the  funeral  knell. 

“ W e’ve  merrily  rung  for  victory  gained 
O’er  Britain’s  enemies ; 

Then  mourn’d  for  the  brave  who  bled 
To  gain  those  victories. 

“We’ve  highb^  lauded  pomp  and  power, 

Then  call’d  on  men  to  pray ; 

A requiem  rung  with  the  weeping  and  sad. 

Then  revel’d  v/ith  the  gay. 

“ We’ve  seen  the  scourge  of  Civil  War 
Approach  where  we  have  stood  ; 

W e’ve  seen  Oppression’s  cruel  hand 
Eeeking  with  kindred  blood. 

“ Our  solemn  tolling  for  the  dead 
Falls  on  the  mourner’s  ear ; 

Then  the  bereaved  and  aching  heart 
Feels  desolate  and  drear. 


“ Dirges  we’ve  rung  for  Kings  and  Queens 
As  they  to  the  tomb  went  down. 

Then  joybilly  welcomed  the  heir 
Who  came  to  wear  the  crown. 


“ We  saw  the  star  of  Brunswick  rise. 

And  beam  upon  our  strand. 

We  see  its  full  efTiilgent  ray 
Illume  this  happy  land. 

“ Victoria  the  sceptre  sways, 

And  bright  her  virtues  shine, 

Long  may  she  live,  long  may  she  reign. 

Best  of  her  royal  line. 

“ We  joyfully  hail’d  her  natal  day. 

We  hail’d  her  to  the  throne, " 

We  blithely  hail’d  her  nuptial  hour, 

For  her  we  ne’er  shall  moan. 

“ We’re  taken  from  that  turret  grey 
Where  we  for  long  have  rung, 

Like  worn-out  lumber  thrown  away. 

For  ever  mute  each  tongue. 

“ And  now  our  changes  all  are  rung, 

Here  ends  our  dying  song  ; 

Our  last,  our  final  peal  is  done, 

Farewell,  farewell.  Ding,  Dong. 

“ Sellers  & Nelson,  sc.  Leeds.” 

J.  T.  R 


The  College,  Hurstpierpoint. 


AUSTRALIAN  ABORIGINAL  FOLK-LORE. 

As  throwing  some  further  light  on  the  peculiar 
mental  and  moral  characteristics  of  the  xAustralian 
aboriginal  tribes,  it  is  worth  citing  the  following 
traditions,  which  have  only  been  brought  to  light 
within  the  last  few  months.  The  authority  for 
the  genuineness  of  these  traditions  is  Mr.  Green^ 
Superintendent  of  the  Aboriginal  Settlement  at 
Corandurk,  Upper  Yarra,  not  far  from  Melbourne, 
a gentleman  who  has  resided  and  acted  as  a mis- 
sionary amongst  the  natives  for  many  years,  and 
has  thus  acquired  a great  influence  over  them, 
and  has  also  gained  a most  intimate  knowledge  of 
their  traditions  and  customs.  It  may  be  added, 
that  it  was  only  by  the  exercise  of  infinite  patience 
and  tact  that  Mr.  Green  succeeded  in  drawing  out 
these  curious  legends  from  the  elders  of  the  tribes. 
They  seemed  to  have,  one  and  all,  an  invincible 
unwillingness  to  make  these  ancient  and  sacred 
records  of  their  fast-perishing  race  known  to  their 
alien  though  friendly  protectors : — 

“ The  ancestors  of  the  tribes  have  always  believed  (so 
runs  the  tradition)  that  there  is  a great  and  mighty  chief 
reigning  supreme  in  the  upper  world  under  the  name  of 
Bundjil;  that  this  mighty  chief  has  a brother,  whose 
name  is  Tudger,  and  that  he  has  a son  whose  name  is  Ta- 
rang ; that  there  is  another  great  being  of  a bad  nature 
and  character  named  Kondulogan,  who  is  the  opposite 
and  the  antagonist  of  Bundjil ; that  there  is  a state  of 
happiness  after  death  where  Bundjil  lives,  with  whom 
all  delights  are  enjoyed,  and  a state  of  misery  where  the 
bad  chief  enslaves  and  oppresses  his  subjects,  compels 
them  to  labour  hard  that  he  may  eat  and  drink  and  have 
abundance,  while  he  starves  them,  and  makes  them  ex- 
tremely wretched  ; that  the  time  was  when  the  black- 
fellows  were  being  destroyed  by  a large  snake  in  the 
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heart  of  a fallen  tree,  and  by  a bad  blackfellow  acting  in 
league  with  the  serpent;  that  this  blackfellow  always 
stood  beside  the  fallen  log,  and  called  ‘ Cooey  ! cooey  ! ’ to 
all  the  blackfellows  he  saw,  and  when  they  came  he, 
under  a pretext  of  friendship,  invited  them  to  put  their 
hand  to  the  end  of  the  tree,  and  he  would  drive  out  plenty 
of  bandicoots,  which  they  could  kill  and  eat,  for  there 
was  abundance  within  the  great  log ; that,  when  they 
put  their  hand  to  the  end  of  it,  he  drove  out  the  snake, 
which  bit  them,  and  poisoned  them  to  death  ; that  they 
were  being  all  wasted  and  destroyed,  when  the  good 
Bundjil  sent  his  brother  Tudger,  who  appeared  in  dis- 
guise as  a blackfellow,  in  order  to  their  deliverance ; that, 
when  he  presented  himself,  the  blackfellow  in  league  with 
the  snake,  cooeyed  as  he  was  in  the  habit  of  doing,  and 
asked  Tudger  to  put  his  hand  to  the  end  of  the  tree, 
and  he  would  drive  out  bandicoots  for  him.  Tudger  said 
‘ No,’  and  asked  him  to  drive  out  the  game  and  he  would 
kill  it  with  his  waddy  or  yam-stick.  The  man  would 
not  for  a while,  but  Tudger  was  firm,  and  the  other 
yielded.  Then  upon  his  driving  out  the  snake,  Tudger 
killed  it,  and  next  despatched  the  man,  thereby  deliver- 
ing the  race. 

Another  tradition,  very  similar,  is  the  following : — 
A wicked  lubra  stationed  at  the  side  of  a great  moun- 
tain, was,  by  a system  of  craft.and  cruelty,  wasting  and 
destroying  the  blackfellows.  She  had  a number  of  fires 
burning  and  mia-mias  always  standing,  as  if  it  was  the 
place  of  a large  encampment  of  blacks ; when  the  black- 
fellows saw  the  fires  they  w'ere  attracted  to  the  spot. 
When  they  came,  they  saw  none  but  the  woman.  They 
asked  her  where  were  all  the  blacks.  She  alwa3^s  said 
they  were  away  hunting,  and  ofiered  to  conduct  them  to 
the  place.  Upon  their  consenting,  she  led  them  into  a 
great  hole  or  cavern  in  the  side  of  the  mountain.  Having 
led  them  to  a certain  distance,  she  pretended  to  have  for- 
gotten her  3"am-stick,  and  turned  back  to  fetch  it.  She 
then  set  fire  to  a mass  of  wood,  previously  prepared  in 
each  side  of  the  den,  and  suffocated  her  victims.  The 
good  Bundjil  had  compassion  on  them,  and  sent  his  son 
Tarang  to  save  the  race.  He  appeared  disguised  as  a 
blackfellow,  and  allowed  himself  to  be  led  by  the  bad 
lubra  into  the  mountain  cave,  and  when  she  returned  on 
her  usual  pretext,  he  returned  too,  without  being  observed, 
and  put  her  to  death.” 

D.  Blaie. 

Melbourne. 


THE  SECOND  PAKT  OF  KING  HENRY  THE 
FOURTH. 

1.  There  is  an  error  in  this  play  hitherto  un- 
noticed, hut  which,  once  pointed  out,  will  he  at 
once,  I think,  admitted  and  corrected.  The  xArch- 
hishop  (Act  IV.  Sc.  1,  1.  60)  says — 

“ I take  not  on  me  here  as  a physician,” 

and  yet  immediately,  and  in  the  same  hreath,  adds 
that  he  has  come  to  diet  and  purge  rank  minds. 
The  word  physician  is  sometimes  used  more  gene- 
rically;  hut  hoth  now  and  in  Shakespeare’s  time  it, 
in  its  stricter  sense,  stood  for  the  mediciner,”  as 
distinct  from  the  chirurgeon  or  operator.  Having 
said,  therefore,  that  the  body  politic  was  diseased, 
and  required  to  he  let  hlood  (the  surgeons  being 
the  surrounding  men-at-arms),  he,  excusing  him- 
self as  a priest,  adds  — 

I [personally]  take  but  on  me  as  a physician,” 


[not  as  a surgeon] ; I come  not  to  let  hlood,  or  as 
an  enemy  to  peace,  hut  as  a physician,  to  diet, 
purge,  and  heal  the  commonwealth. 

2.  There  is  a crux  of  the  commentators  lower 
down  in  the  same  scene,  on  which  I would  say  a 
word  or  two.  As  it  stands  at  present  we  have  — 

“ West 

And  consecrate  commotion’s  | j-  edge. 

Archh.  My  brother  general,  the  commonwealth, 

To  brother  born  an  household  cruelt}^, 

I make  my  quarrel  in  particular. 

West.  There  is  no  need  of  any  such  redi'ess, 

Or,  if  there  were,  it  not  belongs  to  you.” 

Now  I quite  agree  with  Mr.  Spedding  (ap. 
Cambr.  Shakespeare),  that  a line  is  wanting  after 
“ edge  ” to  complete  the  cadence  and  sense  ; and, 
with  Me.  Julius  Llotd,  I think  that  that  line 
is — “To  brother  horn,  &c.,”  that  is,  you  the 
priest  becoming,  instead  of  a messenger  of  peace, 
a source  of  household  strife,  setting  brother  against 
brother,  and  son  against  father. 

I think  it  very  probable  also  that  some  line  like 
Mr.  Singer’s  — 

“ Whose  wrongs  do  loudl}’  call  out  for  redress  ” — 
has  been  omitted  in  the  place  now  occupied  by 
the  misplaced  line.  But  whether  this  be  so  or 
not,  the  other  lines  admit  of  an  easy  emendation, 
which  gives  sense,  even  without  Singer’s  line. 
The  whole  gist  of  the  Archbishop’s  former  speech 
is,  that  the  whole  of  the  commonwealth  suffers;  it 
is — “our  grief — our  arms — us — we,”  &c.  West- 
moreland, on  the  other  hand,  cleverly  passes  this 
by,  and  addresses  his  arguments  ad  hominem  et  ad 
sacerdotem,  ending  with  — 

“ To  brother  born,  an  household  cruelty  ” ; 

and  to  this  the  Archbishop’s  reply  is  — 

“ Ma'’  brother’s  general,  the  commonwealth, 

[Whose  wrongs  do  call  out  loudly  for  redress : (?)  ] 

I make  my  quarrel  no  particular.” 

My  brother  is  the  whole  English  race,  the 
commonwealth,  and  for  my  own  part  I make  no 
particular  or  personal  grievance  my  cause  of 
quarrel.  A modern  writer  Avould  have  said  — 

“ I make  no  quarrel  in  particular.” 

Not  improbably  the  line,  “ To  brother,”  &c., 
was  set  up  in  two  places,  in  its  own  and  in  the 
place  of  Mr.  Singer’s  line;  and  the  passage  being 
beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  press  corrector, 
the  first  was  struck  out  at  hap-hazard,  and  the 
other  errors  allowed  to  remain. 

B.  NiCHOLSoisr,  M.D. 


) Exetee  Cathedeal  Eestoeations.  — I am 
informed  by  a Devonshire  correspondent  of 
“N.  & Q.”  that  the  “restoration”  of  the  monu- 
mental chantry  of  Bishop  Oldham  (a.d.  1504 — ■ 
1519),  in  Exeter  Cathedral,  has  been  taken  in 
hand  by  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford.  The 
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chantr}^  itself  my  informant  represents  to  have 
been  actually  “restored,”  but  the  effigy  of  the 
Bishop  is  said  to  be  untouched  at  present.  Per- 
haps an  earnest  appeal  to  the  authorities  of  Cor- 
pus, if  expressed  in  the  columns  of  “ N.  & Q,.,” 
may  induce  them  to  spare  the  effigy  of  their 
prudent  as  well  as  munificent  founder  (joint- 
founder  with  Fox)  from  the  destructive  influences 
of  “restoration.”  This  effigy  is  in  very  fair  pre- 
servation, retaining  much  of  its  original  colour- 
ing ; and,  while  untouched  by  the  restorer,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  episcopal 
memorials  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  It  will  be  bad  enough,  should  the 
•authority  of  the  heraldry  of  Bishop  Oldham’s 
chapel  have  been  destroyed  by  fresh  painting.  I 
vdo  hope  that  his  effigy  may  be  saved  from  sharing 
.the  fate  of  the  effigies  of  the  Earl  and  Countess 
N.of  Devon  in  the  same  cathedral. 

Chaeles  Botjtell. 

Telegeam  and  Photogeam.  — It  has  been 
objected  to  the  word  telegram  that  there  is  no 
precedent  in  Greek — if  in  any  other  civilized  lan- 
guage — for  a compound  word  consisting  of  an 
-adverb  and  a noun ; but  composites  like  photo- 
^.gram,  of  two  nouns,  are  of  frequent  occurrence 
and  in  English  we  have  numerous  bi-substantive 
words  of  Greek  derivation ; for  example  — as- 
tronomy, geology,  surgeon,  thermometer.  Diagram 
and  epigram  are  analogous  to  photogram,  both  in 
form  and  meaning.  As  regards  the  etymology  of 
our  proposed  new  substantive,  photogram,  its  first 
component,  photo,  needs  no  remark.  Tpdjuua  is 
used  in  classical  Greek  for  picture.  (Plato’s  Be- 
puhlic,  472  D,  and  Critias,  431  c.) 

The  final  syllable  graph,  in  photograph,  used  as 
a substantive,  supposing  it  to  stand  for  ypacpti,  is 
at  best  but  of  doubtful  authority.  Liddell  & Scott 
gives  no  reference  to  any  passage  of  Attic  Greek 
in  which  ypacp^  signifies  more  than  a mere  de- 
lineation. 

According  to  the  precedents,  “the  telegraph” 
and  “ a pentagraph,”  photograph  might  be  used 
as  a noun  substantive  for  the  apparatus  employed 
in  the  production  of  a photographic  picture.  But 
photograph  already  serves  as  a verb,  and  the  de- 
sirability is  obvious  of  having  one  word  to  express 
the  action,  and  a different  word  to  express  its  re- 
sult. Telegraph  still  does  double  duty  (as  verb 
and  noun),  and  until  relieved  by  telegram  it  had 
the  three  meanings  of  action,  implement,  and  re- 
sult. It  is  suggested  above  that,  in  point  of  clas- 
sicality,  photograph  is  hardly  so  good  a substantive 
ixs  photogram ; but  were  they  of  equal  merit,  as  k 
substantives,  surely  the  expediency  of  appro- 
priating to  each  notion,  viz.  action  and  result,  a 
distinctive  term  of  its  own  cannot  fail  to  justify  the 
introduction  of  photogram  as  a noun  substantive, 
vice  photograph,  limited,  it  may  be  hoped,  for  the 


future  to  its  amply  sufficient  occupation  of  verb 
active. 

Lithogram  and  stenogram  may  also  be  thought 
worthy  of  a favourable  reception,  as  new  words 
of  the  same  character,  and  on  the  same  authority 
2yhotogram.  T.  C." 

Homceopathy.  — Homoeopathy  is  said  to  be  a 
modern  discovery  : but  Milton,  in  his  preface  to 
&amso7i  Agonistes,  alludes  to  it  as  practised  in  his 
time  : — 

(Tragedy),  “ therefore,  said  by  Aristotle  to  be  of  power, 
by  raising  pity  and  fear,  or  terror,  to  purge  the  mind  of 
those  and  sueh-like  passions,  that  is,  to  temper  and  re- 
duce them  to  just  measure  with  a kind  of  delight,  stirred 
up  by  reading  or  seeing  those  passions  well  imitated. 
Nor  is  Nature  wanting  in  her  own  effects  to  make  good 
his  assertion  : for  so  in  physic,  things  of  melancholic 
hue  and  quality  are  used  against  melancholy,  sour  against 
sour,  salt  to  remove  salt  humours.” 

Hahnemann  himself  quotes  Hippocrates  in  con- 
firmation of  the  truth  of  his  system ; but  the 
allusion  to  it  by  Milton  shows  that  it  was  very 
generally  known  in  his  time.  G.  E. 

Names  of  Jones,  Davies,  and  Williams. — 
In  1000  births  registered  in  the  Merthyr,  Upper 
District,  from  October,  1859,  to  August  14,  1860, 
there  were  100  of  the  name  of  Davies,  100  of  the 
name  of  Jones,  and  45  of  the  name  of  Williams. 
In  Merthyr,  Lower  District,  from  December  27, 
1859,  to  November  24,  1860,  there  were  108  of 
tile  name  of  Jones,  94  of  the  name  of  Davies,  and 
52  of  the  name  of  Williams.  In  Monmouthshire 
the  name  of  Williams  is  perhaps  of  the  most 
frequent  occurrence.  C.  C. 

Edgae;  Tait. — Adverting  to  previous  com- 
munications in  the  pages  of  “N.  & Q.”  on  the 
subject  of  the  families  of  Edgar  and  Tait,  I beg  to 
mention  that,  on  visiting  the  cemetery  of  the 
West  Church  in  Edinburgh  a few  days  since,  I 
made  a copy  of  the  epitaph  of  Alexander  Edgar, 
which,  as  it  incorrectly  designates  the  deceased,  I 
have  thought  it  advisable  to  send,  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  how  unfaithful  such  records  often  are  : 

“ Here  lie  the  remains  of 
Alexander  Edgar,  Esq.,  formerly  of  .Tamaica, 
who  died  26^^^  December,  1820, 
and  of 

Catherine,  his  Amungest  daughter, 

Avho  died  August,  1828.” 

Now,  why  the  deceased  should  have  been  de- 
scribed as, excellence,  “of  Jamaica”  is  not 
very  clear,  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  he 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Alexander  Edgar,  Esq., 
of  Auchingrammont,  Lanarkshire,  and  as  such 
had  seisin  of  the  family  estate  on  the  decease 
of  his  father  in  1777,  but  subsequently,  in  1783, 
disposed  of  it  to  his  second  brother,  J ames  Edgar, 
Avhose  sole  surviving  issue,  Margaret  Edgar,  sold 
the  estate,  and  afterwards,  in  1857,  died  in  Edin- 
burgh, unmarried.  Alexander  Edgar  was,  true 
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enougli^  many  years  in  Jamaica,  where  he  had  a 
property  named  Wedderlie,  hut  it  seems  never- 
theless strange  to  designate  a mian  as  of  his  tem- 
porary place  of  abode,  and  not  as  of  that  where  he 
luas  horn  and  died. 

This  Alexander  Edgar^  whose  epitaph  I have 
just  given,  was,  there  can  he  little  douht,  the 
male  representative  of  the  family  of  Edgar  of 
Wedderlie,  in  Berwickshire.  (Vide  Herald  and 
Genealoyist) . He  was  also  the  nephew  of  Peter 
Edgar,  Esq,,  of  Bridgelands,  the  maternal  grand- 
father of  Captain  Alexander  Tait,  who  died  last 
month  (May)  at  his  residence,  Ahercromhie  Place, 
Edinburgh,  and  who,  hy  the  way,  has  left  the  hulk 
of  his  fortune  between  his  lordship  the  Bishop  of 
London  and  the  latter’s  two  brothers.  It  does 
not,  however,  appear  that  these  two  families  of 
Tait  are  related;  at  any  rate,  an  advertisement 
has  appeared  in  the  Scotch  papers  on  the  subject 
which  would  lead  to  such  a genealogical  infer- 
ence. F. 

Burbage. — On  the  title-page  of  a very  beauti- 
ful copy  of  the  Spider  and  the  Flie,  by  Heywood, 
London,  1556,  small  4to,  there  is  the  autograph  of 
“ Ninion  Burbage,”  beautifully  written.  The 
name  is  so  uncommon  that  it  induces  a belief  that 
he  might  be  the  grandfather  of  Bichard  Burbage. 

J.  M. 

KowLOOisq  S.  Ceina.  — Many  articles  and  let- 
ters have  appeared  in  print  suggesting  novel  and 
scientific  reasons  to  account  for  the  unhealthiness 
of  Kowloon ; but,  strange  to  say,  the  only  one 
unnoticed  as  a cause  of  disease  is  the  fact,  that 
the  military  station  of  Kowloon  is  built  on  an 
extensive  cemetery,  the  graves  in  which  lie  thick 
about  the  now  levelled  parade  ground.  In  1861 
I myself  witnessed  two  or  three  exhumations  on 
the  spot  by  Chinese,  who  disliked  the  idea  of 
military  parades  and  drills  being  carried  on  above 
the  remains  of  their  relatives.  J.  II.  L.  A. 

P.S.  I had  many  of  the  Chinese  epitaphs  at 
Kowloon  copied  and  translated.  Some  are  curious. 

Tre-menbous  ! — 

“ By  Tre,  Eos,  Pol,  Lan,  Caer,  and  Pen, 

You  may  know  most  Cornish  men.” — Camden. 

“At  the  i-ecent  meeting  of  the  Eoyal  Institution  of  Corn- 
wall, the  Kev.  J.  Bannister,  who  has  announced  a glos- 
sary of  Cornish  names,  to  be  published  as  soon  as  a suffi- 
cient number  of  subscribers  is  obtained,  said  that  the 
number  of  names  in  the  county  was  greater  than  many 
persons  had  an  idea  of.  Thus,  he  had  in  his  lists  collected, 
from  histories,  maps,  and  surveys,  registers,  &c.,  some 
200  names  beginning  with  Pol,  ‘ a pool,  pit,’  200  with 
Car,  Caer,  ‘ a camp,  castle,’  &c. ; 300  with  Lan,  Lam, 
La,  ‘ an  enclosure,’  in  the  first  place,  but  frequentl}^  ‘ a 
church  350  with  Bod,  Bos,  Bo,  ‘ a house  ; ’ 400  Avith  Eos 
and  its  variations,  meaning  ‘ heathland,’  &c. ; 500  Avith 
Pen,  ‘a  head,  hill,  upland,  summit,’  &c. ; 2,400  AA'ith 
Tre,  Tres,  Tret,  Trev,  Trem,  «&c., ‘tovvui,  townplace,  or 
dAA'elling  ! ” — From  Cornwall  Gazette,  June  8th. 

Tre-mendous. 


Texnysoe  and  W.  B.  Spenser. — A much  ad- 
mired thought  of  Tennyson’s  is  thus  expressed  : — 
“ Love  took  up  the  glass  of  Time,  and  turn’d  it  in  his 
glowing  hands,  , 

Every  moment,  lightly  shaken,  ran  itself  in  golden 
sands.” 


I have  not  seen  it  observed  that  the  primitive 
conception  of  this  simile  is  contained  in  a little 
poem  by  W.  B.  Spenser,  1811 : — 

TO  THE  LADV^  ANNE  HAMILTON. 


“ Too  late  I staid,  forgive  the  crime. 

Unheeded  fleAv  the  hours ; 

Hoav  noiseless  falls  the  foot  of  Time, 

That  only  treads  on  floAv’rs ! 

What  eA’e  Avith  clear  account  remarks 
The  ebbing  of  his  glass, 

When  all  its  sands  are  diamond  sparks 
That  dazzle  as  they  pass  ? 

Ah  ! Avho  to  sober  measurement 
Time’s  happy  SAviftness  brings, 

When  birds  of  Paradise  have  lent 
Their  plumage  for  his  Avings  ? ” 

John  Taylor. 


Bristol  Library. 


Alice  de  Hen  alt,  Countess  Marshal.  — In 
the  will  of  Sir  Walter  Manny,  printed  in  Nicolas’s 
Testamenta  Vetusta  (i.  85-6)  occurs  the  following 
passage  ; “ I will  that  prayers  be  said  for  me,  and 
for  Alice  de  Henalt,  Countess  Marshal.”  Sir  H. 
Nicolas  adds  in  a note  his  opinion  that  the  lady 
intended  was  Alice  Ilalys,  wife  of  Thomas  of 
Brotherton,  and  mother  of  Margaret,  wife  of  Sir 
W.  Manny.  A comparison  of  the  following  pas- 
sages will  show  this  idea  to  be  erroneous,  and  will 
at  the  same  time  explain  who  Alice  de  Henalt 
w'as : — 


“ Ita  quod  idem  capellanus,  et  duo  alii  capellani  per 
ipsum  iiiA’eniendi,  celebrant  divina  singulis  diebus  in  ec- 
clesia  priedicta  [Campsey  Prioiy]  pro  anima  Alicise  de 
Flenaud  dudum  Comitissa  Marescal,  amitce  priedictje  con- 
sortis  nostrai  [Queen  Philippa  of  Hainault].”  — Rot.  Pat. 
6 Ed.  III.  par.  1,  quoted  in  31onasticon,  i.  490 — 1. 

“Eogerus  Le  Bygod  Comes  Norfolc’  et  Marescallus 
Angliie.  Inq.  post  mortem.  . . . Qui  obiit  undecimo 

die  Decembris  anno  supradicto  [35  Ed.  L,  13u6] 

Antequam  idem  Eogerus  desponsavit  Aliciam  Henaud 
uxorem  suam.”  (Calendarium  Genealogicum,  ii.  738.) 

“ yElidis  uxor  prsedicti  Eogeri,  filia  Johanuisde  AA^esne 
Comitis  Baionice.”  (iiof.  Lit.  Claus.  18  Ed.  I.,  quoted  in 
Cal.  Geneal.  ii.  738.) 

Herhentrube. 


Anonyhous. — I.  Who  is  the  author  of  Theln- 
ralkVs  Book  (1838,  London),  by  the  editor  of 
The  Parting  Giftf  The  volume  contains  transla- 
tions from  the  Persian,  Bussian,  &c. 

2.  Who  is  the  author  o^  Conversatiotis  oti  Church 
Polity,  1833,  by  a Lady  ? The  author  was  a Non- 
conformist. 

3.  Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  who  was 
editor  of  the  IVcst  of  England  Neiu  Monthly  Ma- 
gazine, 1839,  printed  at  Bath  ? Who  was  author 
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of  Francesca  da  Rhnini,  a drama  which,  appeared 
in  this  periodical  ? R.  Inglis. 

• Aeticles  oe  the  Chhkch  oe  Ehglahd.  — In 
what  edition  is  it  stated  that  these  Articles  were 
conceived  and  published  to  condemne  the  Heresies 
of  the  Manichees,  of  the  Arians,  of  the  Nestorians, 
of  the  PapisteS;  and  others  ” ? Cpl. 

Babtloh. — The  city  of  Babylon,  in  Ej^ypt, 
occupied  the  site  of  old  Cairo.  In  the  year  638, 
the  Arabians  laid  siege  to  the  Castle  of  Babylon, 
now  a Coptic  monastery,  containing  a chamber 
said  to  have  been  occupied  by  the  Virgin  Mary. 
The  Bornan  station  was  however  so  strong  that 
it  successfully  resisted  for  seven  months  the  ope- 
rations of  the  besiegers.  In  the  year  969  the 
city  of  Cairo  was  founded.  I presume  that  this 
Babylon,  and  not  that  on  the  Euphrates,  was  the 
city  the  Sultans  and  Princesses  of  which  figure 
so  conspicuously  in  the  romances  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  It  seems  strange  that  the  European  writers 
of  these  stories  should  have  retained  the  name  of 
Babylon  in  them,  when  they  must  have  known 
it  no  longer  existed,  and  that  the  Sultans  they 
spoke  of  were  the  Saracen  rulers  of  Egypt, 
whose  capital  was  Cairo.  Who  were  the  Bishops 
of  Babylon  we  read  of  in  old  books  ? H.  C. 

Bichaeb  Castelmah. — 

“ The  Voyage,  Shipwreck,  and  Miraculous  Escape  of 
Richard  Castelman,  Gent.,  with  a Description  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  City  of  Philadelphia,”  &c. 

Can  any  of  your  readers  give  the  date  of  its 
appearance,  and  mention  where  a copy  of  this 
book  exists?  The  author  was  in  Philadelphia 
in  1710,  and  his  work  was  printed  in  London.* 

Falcoh. 

Philadelphia. 

The  Collae  oe  SS.  — In  several  recent  num- 
bers of  the  Stamford  Mercury  there  have  appeared 
some  interesting  notices  of  a monumental  effigy 
in  armour,  now  preserved  in  the  church  atUffing- 
ton,  in  Nottinghamshire.  After  having  long  been 
supposed  to  commemorate  William  de  Albini,  the 
founder  of  Newstead  Abbey,  modern  archaeolo- 
gists have  at  length  decided  that  this  effigy  is  the 
memorial  of  a Badlesmere,  and  they  have  assigned 
it  to  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  It 
appears,  however,  that  the  collar  SS,  is  repre- 
sented as  worn  over  the  camail  of  the  basinet. 
Will  any  reader  of  “N.  & Q.”  kindly  give  me 
further  information  respecting  this  example  of  the 
Lancastrian  collar,  which,  apparently  on  the  high 

[*  This  work  is  usually  bound  in  the  same  volume 
with  the  fictitious  narrative  of  The  Voyages  and  Adven- 
tures of  Capt,  Robert  Boyle,  with  the  Stoj'y  of  Mrs. 
Villars,  London,  1726,  8vo,  and  has  been  attributed 
sevei’ally  to  De  Foe,  Benjamin  Victor,  and  W.  R.  Chet- 
wood.  The  second  edition  of  1728  is  the  same  impression 
as  that  of  1726’,  with  a new  title-page. — Ed.] 


authority  of  several  archaeological  societies,  has 
been  dated  as  early  as  1350? 

The  church  at  Uffington,  it  seems,  has  been 
^ffi'estored” — whether  the  same  process  has  been 
applied  to  the  effigy,  I know  not ; but  with  refer- 
ence to  the  restoration  of  the  church,  the  Stam- 
ford Mercury  has  the  following ; — 

“ Before  the  restoration  of  this  church  were,  in  the  east 
window,  the  arms,  in  painted  glass,  of  Ros,  the  same  im- 
paling Stafford  (Thomas,  4th  Lord  Ros,  married,  in  1359, 
Beatrice,  daughter  of  Ralph,  Earl  of  Stafford),  Bertie  im- 
paling Tryon  and  Bertie  ; but  eveiy  fragment  has  been 
removed  from  the  fabric ! ” 

^‘When  found,”  I trust  you  will  make  a note 
of”  the  ^ffiestorer  ” of  Uffington  church;  and.,  as 
an  appropriate  query,  I would  ask  whether,  even 
now,  the  heraldic  glass  that  helongs  to  Uffington 
church  cannot  be  restored  to  it  ? 

Chaeles  Bohtell. 

The»Congeess  oe  the  Beasts.” — In  the  pre- 
sent state  of  continental  affairs,  may  I be  allowed 
to  insert  in  “ N.  & Q.”  a copy  of  a title-page  from 
a pamphlet  in  my  possession  ? — 

“ The  Congress  of  the  Beasts,  under  the  Mediation  of 
the  Goat,  for  Negociating  a Peace  between  the  Fox,  the 
Ass  wearing  a Lion’s  skin,  the  Horse,  the  Tigress,  and 
other  Quadrupedes  at  War  : A Farce  of  Two  Acts,  now 
in  Rehearsal  at  a New  Grand  Theatre  in  Germany.  To 
which  is  Prefixt  a Large,  Curious  Print  of  the  last 
Scene  of  the  Drama,  being  the  General  Conference.  Done 
by  an  Eminent  Hand.  Written  originally  in  High  Dutch 
by  the  Baron  Huffumbourghausen  ; and  Translated  by 
J.  J.  H — d— -g — 1',*  Esq.  Veluti  in  Speculo.  London  : 
Printed  for  W.  Webb,  Junior,  near  Temple  Bar,  1748. 
Price  Is.  6c?.” 

The  characters  are  all  animals,  and  perform  their* 
parts  with  some  consistency,  and  more  acquaint- 
ance than  I have  with  the  attitude  of  parties  at 
the  time.  The  print  is  certainly  curious,  but 
badly  engraved.  Can  I find  any  account  or  notice 
of  this  eccentric  production  ? B.  H.  C. 

Cea WALLS. — -In  the  foreign  correspondence  of 
the  Evening  Standard^  of  June  12,  is  the  following- 
passage  : — 

“ At  Berlin  the  situation  is  similar,  with  however  this 
difference,  that  disturbances  have  already  commenced 
there  : since  the  beginning  of  the  week  there  have  been 
every  day  crawalls,  that  is  to  say  quarrels,  between  the 
people  and  the  police.” 

According  to  this,  crawalls  and  quarrels  appear 
synonymous ; but  whence  is  the  word  derived  ? 

Chaeles  V^ylie. 

Epigeam  oh  Feedeeick  the  Geeat.  — In  a 
volume  of  the  old  Foundling  Hospital  for  Wit 
there  is  given  the  following  stinging  epigram  on 
Mr.  Carlyle’s  newest  hero  : — 

‘‘  Roi,  guerrier,  philosophe,  auteur,  musicien, 

Poete,  franC'ma9on,  politique,  econome  : 


[*  That  is,  J.  J.  Heidegger,  a pseudonym.] 
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Pour  le  bien  de  I’Europe,  ah  ! que  n’est-il  Chretien  ? 

Pour  celui  de  la  Keine,  helas  ! que  n’est-il  homme  ? ” 

Was  this  Voltaire’s  j and  if  not,  whose  ? 

D.  Blaie. 

Melbourne. 

Haunted  Lane  at  Midhuest. — An  old  person, 
aged  eighty-three,  tells  me  that  in  her  youth  a 
lane  at  Midhurst,  called  Dead  Man’s  Lane,  was 
avoided  hy  the  country  folks  after  dusk  on  ac- 
count of  the  apparition  of  a headless  man  having 
"been  frequently  seen  there.  Does  this  supersti- 
tion still  exist  at  Midhurst,  and  is  anything  more 
known  about  it  ? H.  C. 


Thomas  Jones  was  the  first  Almanacwr,”  and 
his  Ahnanaciau  appeared  from  1680  to  1715 
(Siluriana,  p.  227).  Will  any  correspondent 
oblige  b}^  giving  some  account  of  him,  his  ances- 
try, family  connections  or  descendants,  or  any  re- 
ference where  any  such  may  be  found  ? 

Glwtsig. 

Militaet  Salute.  — Can  any  of  your  corre- 
spondents' inform  me  of  the  origin  and  date  of  the 
present  form  of  military  salute  (with  the  hand)  ? 

Ancient. 

Plagiaeism  S.  ix.  452.) — Mill,  in  his 
Liberty,  says  : — A cotemporary  author  has  well 
.spoken  of  * the  deep  slumber  of  a decided  opinion.’  ” 
What  is  the  name  of  the  author  ? Memoe. 


Quotations. — In  Philips’s  lines  headed  Prom 
Holland  to  a Priend  in  England”  occurs  the 
line  — 

“ Studious  of  ease,  and  fond  of  humble  things.” 

The  extremely  happy  expression  in  italic  I feel 
certain  has  been  used  by  some  other  letterist — 
Cowper,  I think.  Can  any  correspondent  of 
N.  & Q.”  refer  me  to  it  ? 

Allow  me  to  take  this  early  opportunity  to 
thank  W.  J.  for  suggesting  the  use  of  the  word 
letterist.”  I for  one  shall  adopt  it. 

W.  H.  Williams. 

Can  any  correspondent  inform  me  of  the  origin 
of  that  beautiful  expression,  often  erroneously 
quoted  as  from  Holy  Scripture  : “A  Saviour  or  I 
die — a Redeemer  or  I perish  ” ? W.  R. 

Exteaoedinaey  Reptile. — Is  there  any  truth 
in  the  following  paragraph  taken  from  a news- 
paper of  a month  back : — 

“ The  Black  Ball  packet  Young  England  has  brought 
home  from  New  South  Wales  a tremendous  specimen  of 
the  saurian  tribe,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Australian 
savans,  is  more  closely  allied  to  the  extinct  reptilia  of  the 
pre-Adamite  era  than  any  living  animal  yet  discovered. 
It  inhabited  the  unexplored  interior  of  Queensland,  near 
the  source  of  the  Fitzroy  River.  The  accounts  related  of 
the  destruction  caused  by  the  monster  upon  the  native 
population  seemed  perfectly  incredible  until  the  formid- 
able jaws,  armed  with  fangs  -of  astonishing  size,  were 
beheld.  Added  to  this,  its  claws  of  prodigious  power,  and 
its  invulnerable  skin,  rendered  it  most  formidable.  In  the 


contest,  which  ended  in  its  destmetion,  one  claw  was  torn 
off,  but  with  this  exception  the  body  is  in  perfect  pre- 
servation.” 

Albeet  Butteey. 

Stenogeaphic  Music  : J.  Austin. — Some  of 
your  readers  may  perhaps  be  able  to  supply  bio- 
graphical particulars  respecting  J.  Austin,  of  Glas- 
gow, the  author  of  a very  ingenious  and  elaborate 

System  of  Stenographic  Music.”  The  work  is 
in  oblong  folio,  and  consists  entirely  of  copper- 
plates, the  title-page  being  embellished  with  a 
neatly-executed  portrait  of  the  author.  In  the 
preface  the  author  states  that  — 

“ The  design  of  this  work  is  to  represent  to  the  musical 
world  a new,  easy,  concise,  and  universal  method  of  writ- 
ing music  completely  on  one  line  only,  and  adapted  to  all 
kinds  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music  and  musical  in- 
struments, whereby  an  expert  player  may  note  it  down 
as  he  hears  it  performed,  so  that  to  those  who  make  it 
their  amusement  or  profession  it  will  be  equally  intei'est- 
ing,  together  with  the  pleasure  of  improving  and  profiting 
by  the  art.” 

Mr.  Austin  also  publisbed  on  a single  engraved 
sheet  a system  of  stenography.  According  to  the 
British  Museum  Catalogue  it  appeared  in  1800  or 
thereabouts.  It  contains  an  announcement  of  a 
more  extended  work  on  the  same  subject,  but 
whether  this  ever  saw  the  light  I am  unable  to 
say.  Squeees. 

Savift. — Why  did  he  spell  the  word  draper 
drapier  in  his  celebrated  letters  against  Wood’s 
halfpence  ? Bae-Point. 

Symonds  Family.  — In  Morant’s  History  of 
Essex  it  is  stated,  that  the  Symonds  family  of 
Great  Yeldham  have  a descent  of  twenty  genera- 
tions from  their  original  settlement  at  Croft  in 
Lancashire.  I do  not  know  their  pedigree  for 
more  than  six  generations  backwards,  and  would 
inquire  if  there  is  any  work  in  print  or  manu- 
script from  which  the  earlier  names  can  be  sup- 
plied. W.  S.  Appleton. 

Thomas  White,  a schoolmaster  in  Dumfries, 
published  St.  Guerdon's  Well,  a poem,  1795.  I 
wish  to  ascertain  the  date  of  his  death  (about 
1823  ?),  and  would  be  obliged  b}^  receiving  any 
biographical  particulars  regarding  him.  Is  he 
noticed  in  any  of  the  earlj"  A'olumes  of  the  Dum- 
fries Mayazine  f R.  Inglis. 

^^Like  Zebedee,  shaa^e  himself.”  — In  Om- 
niana  (vol.  i.  p.  5)  Southey  quotes  from  Lope  de 
Vega  a malediction  on  looking-glasses,  and  adds  : 

from  whence  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  did  not, 
like  Zebedee,  shave  himself.”  What  is  the  allu- 
sion here  ? There  is  no  mention  of  Zebedee’s 
shaving  himself  in  the  Bible,  though  there  is  of 
Joseph’s.  D.  Blaie. 

Melbourne. 
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ioitlb 

St.  Pancras  Parish.  — I am  most  anxious  to 
obtain  information  upon  tbe  following  points 
connected  with  Old  St.  Pancras  and  St.  Giles’s 
churches;  also,  with  the  graveyards  belonging 
to  those  churches,  which  I believe  adjoin  each 
other,  and  are  situated  in  the  Old  St.  Pancras 
Poad,  near  Camden  Town.  And  if  any  of  the 
readers  of  N.  & Q.”  would  kindly  assist  me  in 
this  matter,  I should  feel  most  grateful. 

1.  The  title  (with  dates  of  publication)  of  any 
books  or  papers  which  contain  information  about, 
and  pictures  of  the  saints  called  St.  Pancras  and 
St.  Giles. 

2.  The  titles  of  any  books  which  give  full  or 
partial  descriptions  of  Old  St.  Pancras  and  St. 
Giles’s  churches,  from  their  first  foundation  down 
to  the  present  time ; also,  of  their  graveyards. 

3.  The  titles  of  any  books  in  which  the  names 

of  the  great  or  celebrated  personages  buried  in 
those  yards,  appear.  C.  M. 

[The  information  required  by  our  correspondent  is  so 
widely  scattered,  and  will  demand  such  extensive  reading 
and  research,  that  we  are  almost  tempted  to  advise  him 
to  “ Keep  aloof  at  Pancredge.”  For,  among  other  works, 
he  will  have  to  consult  Newcourt’s  Repertorium  Eccle- 
siasticum  Parocldale  Londhiense,  2 vols.  fol. ; Xorden’s 
Speculum  Britannice,  “ Middlesex Stow’s  Survey  of 
London;  Browne  Willis’s  Parocldale  Anglicanum;  Howell’s 
Londinopolis  ; Lysons’s  Environs  of  London,  and  Parishes 
of  Middlesex,  as  well  as  his  MS.  Topographical  Collec- 
tions, in  the  British  Museum,  Addit.  MS.  9433.  For 
the  biography  of  St.  Pancras  and  St.  Giles  the  Acta 
Sanctorum,  and  Alban  Butler’s  Lives  of  the  Saints.  In 
the  Harleian  MS.  G24,  art.  18,  is  an  account  of  the  Pas- 
sion of  St.  Pancras ; and  the  library  of  the  late  S.  W. 
Singer  contained  a MS.  of  “ An  Office  for  the  Choir,  with 
musical  Kotes  for  the  Festival  of  St.  Pancras,  together 
with  an  Account  of  his  Sufferings  and  Martyrdom.”  See 
also  the  new  edition  of  The  Calendar  of  the  Anglican 
Church.  In  1849,  the  Rev.  S.  Drew  published  a Sermon 
entitled  The  Distinctive  Excellencies  of  the  Booh  of  Com- 
mon Prayer,  with  a Preface  containing  a Brief  Account 
of  Old  St.  Pancras  Church  ; and  in  1861,  Messrs.  T.  and 
W.  Coull,  28,  Upper  North  Place,  Gray’s  Inn  Road, 
brought  out  The  History  and  Traditions  of  St.  Pancras, 
with  an  account  of  a few  of  the  celebrities  interred  in  the 
old  burial  ground.  Many  curious  notices  of  this  very 
ancient  parish  have  already  appeared  in  “N.  & Q.,” 
l^t  S.  i.  114 ; ii.  464,  496  ; hi.  285,  397,  523  ; x.  508  ; xi. 
37,  94 ; 2nd  g.  ii.  112,  287,  490  ; S^d  S.  iv.  308;  vi.  67. 

Among  the  celebrated  characters  interred  in  this  me- 
morable churchyard  may  be  mentioned  Peter  Van  Bleeck, 
portrait  painter  ; Tiberius  Cavallo,  a Neopolitan  philoso- 
phical writer  ; Jeremy  Collier,  the  sturdy  nonjuror,  and 
castigator  of  a demoralized  drama;  Timothy  Cunning- 
ham, author  of  the  “ Law  Dictionary  Chevalier  D’Eon, 
the  knight-errant  of  the  last  century;  Archer  Richard 


Dillon,  Archbishop  of  Narbonne  ; with  seven  bishops  ex- 
pelled from  France,  and  several  of  the  French  marshals ; 
Sidhy  Effendi,  Charge  d’ Affaires  of  the  Sublime  Porte  ; 
Ignatius  Geohagan  ; Dr.  John  Ernest  Grabe,  a learned 
divine  and  critic ; Abraham  Langford,  auctioneer  and 
dramatist ; James  Leoui,  architect ; Rev.  Nathaniel  Mar- 
shall, LL.B. ; Father  O’Leary,  the  amiable  friar  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Francis ; Count  O’Rourke ; Gen.  Pascal  de 
Paoli,  Corsican  patriot ; Stephen  Paxton,  musician ; 
Samuel  Francis  Ravenet,  engraver  ; Richard  Sare,  non- 
juring  bookseller;  Abednego  Seller,  clerk  and  nonjuror; 
John  Walker,  lexicographer;  Obadiah  Walker,  Roman 
Catholic  Master  of  University  College,  Oxford  ; Edward 
Walpole,  translator  of  Sannazarius ; Edward  Ward, 
author  of  “The  London  Spy  ;”  Samuel  Webbe,  the  glee 
composer ; Mary  Wollstonecraft  Godwin  ; Abraham 
Woodhead,  Roman  Catholic  controversialist;  and  Wil- 
liam Woollett,  engraver. 

It  is  wuth  the  greatest  regret  we  learn  that  this  hal- 
loAved  historic  spot,  venerable  as  the  resting-place  since 
the  Anglo-Saxon  era  of  so  many  renowned  and  noble 
memories,  is  now  being  desecrated  by  the  Midland  Rail- 
way Company,  by  the  formation  of  a tunnel  beneath  the 
graves,  and  a high  construction  on  arches  for  the  trains 
to  rumble  over  the  tombs  of  the  mute  occupants  sleeping 
till  the  resurrection  in  God’s  own  acre.] 

D ARIEL  Dyke,  B.D.  — I have  two  volumes  of 
the  works  of  this  old  divine.  The  first  volume  is 
entitled : — 

“ Two  Treatises.  The  one  of  Repentance,  the  other  of 
Christ’s  Temptation : both  penned  by  the  late  faithfull 
Minister  of  God’s  Word,  Daniel  Dyke,  Bachelour  in 
Diuinitie.  Published  since  his  death  by  his  Brother 
I.  D.,  Minister  of  God’s  Word The  third  impres- 

sion. London : Printed  by  Edward  Griffin  for  lacob 
Bloome,  and  are  to  be  sold  in  Paul’s  Church-yard  at  the 
signe  of  the  Greyhound.  1618.” 

The  second  volume  has  the  following  title- 
page  : — 

“ The  Second  and  last  Part  of  the  Workes  of  the  late 
faithfull  Servant  of  God,  Daniel  Dyke,  Batchelour  in 
Divinity  : viz.  Sixe  Evangelicall  Histories ; A Commen- 
tary upon  the  Epistle  to  Philemon  ; The  Schoole  of 
Affliction.  Published  since  his  death,  by  his  brother 
Ier.  Dyke,  Minister  of  God’s  Word,  at  Epping  in  Essex.. 
The  Second  Edition.  London  : Printed  by  A.  M.  for 
Robert  Milbovrue,  and  are  to  bee  sold  in  Paul’s  Church- 
yard, at  the  signe  of  the  Grey-hound.  1633.” 

Are  all  his  works  to  he  found  in  these  two 
volumes  ? Where  can  I find  some  information 
respecting  this  writer  ? George  Lloyd. 

Darlington. 

[Daniel  Dyke,  B.D.,  an  eminent  puritan  preacher,  was 
educated  at  Cambridge,  and  became  minister  of  Cogges- 
hall  in  Essex ; but  on  the  publication  of  Whitgift’s 
three  articles  in  1583,  he  was  suspended  by  Bishop 
Aylmer.  Afterwards  he  settled  at  St.  Albans,  but  was 
again  silenced.  Fie  appears  never  to  have  taken  more 
than  deacon’s  orders,  and  died  about  the  year  1614.  His 
works  were  published  after  his  death  by  his  brother. 
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Jeremiah  Dyke,  minister  of  Epping  in  Essex.  For  a 
biographical  notice  of  this  minister,  consult  Brook’s  Lives 
of  the  Puritans,  ii.  235,  ed.  1813;  “ N.  & Q.,”  2«<i  S.  xii. 
127,  176,  and  for  a list  of  his  T\'orks  Watt’s  Bibliotheca 
Britannica.~\ 

Lepees’  Wiedo’vys:  Low  Windows  (1®*^  S.  i. 
5o,  111 ; S.  V.  236,  347.) — On  the  restoration 
of  Kirkburton  church  (near  Huddersfield),  a low 
window  was  discovered  in  the  north  wall  of  the 
chancel.  It  is  called  a leper’s  window.”  W’^hy  ? 

When  lately  visiting  the  ruins  of  Barford  church 
(quondam  Old  Bichmond)  in  this  neighbourhood, 
1 discovered  another  low  window  in  the  chancel 
wall  (north)  of  those  interesting  ruins.  Shall  I 
call  it  a loiu  window,  or  a leqwfs  window  ? « 

Your  first  correspondent,  T.,  seems  to  think  that 
the  low  window,  or  the  “leper’s  window,”  was 
used  indiscriminately  for  the  distribution  of  alms 
and  the  administration  of  the  Eucharist ; but  I 
very  much  doubt  the  common  use  of  the  window 
in  this  way,  because  the  disease  of  leprosy  was 
not  only  infectious,  but  loathsome,  and  prudence, 
not  to  say  disgust,  would  keep  the  claimants  for 
alms  away  from  the  leper’s  window’. 

Perhaps  this  query  will  narrow  the  inquiry : 
Was  the  disease  of  leprosy  so  common  or  so  ex- 
tensive in  this  country  as  to  demand  a window  in 
the  chancels  for  the  use  of  lepers  ? 

Geoege  Lloyd. 

Darlington. 

[Our  correspondent  will  find  a long  account  of  the 
low,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  lepers’  window,  in 
Dr.  Rock’s  Church  of  our  Fathers,  vol.  iii.  pt.  i.  pp.  116 
— 124.  In  England  and  Scotland,  during  the  middle 
ages,  leprosy  was  as  rife  as  it  was  on  the  neighbouring 
continent  of  Europe.  Almost  every  large  town  in  Great 
Britain  had  a leper  hospital  or  village  near  it,  for  the 
reception  and  separation  of  the  diseased.  Some  cities 
were  provided  with  more  than  one.  There  were  six  leper 
hospitals  in  Norwich  or  its  immediate  vicinity,  and  five 
at  Lynn  Regis.] 

Peophecies  of  Aiios  and  Hosea.  — I have  a 
quarto  volume  with  the  following  title-page  : — 

“ An  Exposition  by  way  of  Supplement  on  the  fourth, 
fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  chapters  of  the 
Prophecy  of  Amos,  together  with  a Confutation  of  Dr. 
Homes  and  Sir  Henry  V^ane  in  the  end  of  the  Com- 
mentary. By  Tho^  Hail,  B.D.,  and  Pastor  of  King’s  Nor- 
ton. London,  1661.” 

From  the  “epistle  to  the  reader”  I gather 
that  this  commentary  was  published  “ by  way  of 
supplement”  to  one  by  “Dr.  Benefield,  Lady 
Margaret  Professor  in  Oxford,”  as  “hee  had  ex- 
pounded onely  the  three  first  chapters.”  Mr. 
Hall  also  refers  to  his  “Exposition  on  Hosea.” 
Lowndes  does  not  name  Dr.  Benefield  ,*  and  in  his 
list  of  works  by  Thos.  Hall  he  omits  the  commen- 
tary on  Amos  and  Hosea,  if  the  latter  w’as  ever 
published. 


I will  now  put  myself  in  order  by  asking — Is 
there  a published  work  on  the  three  first  chapters 
of  Amos  by  Dr.  Benefield  ? If  so,  can  it  readily 
be  obtained  by  purchase  ? and  the  same  queries 
in  reference  to  Hall’s  exposition  of  Hosea. 

George  Lloyd. 

Darlington. 

[Dr.  Sebastian  Benefield  published  “A  Commentarie, 
or  Exposition,  upon  the  first  chapter  of  the  prophecy  of 
Amos,  in  twenty-one  Sermons  ; with  a Sermon  on  the 
lawful  use  of  things  indifferent.  Oxford,  1613.  Dr. 
Thomas  Hall’s  Exposition  of  Hosea  was  never  published.] 


“The  Maniac.”  — Can  any  reader  inform  me 
how  to  obtain  a copy  of  a book  published  some 
forty  years  back  under  this  title  ? It  was  a poem,, 
and  had  two  lines  in  it  as  follows  : — 


“ Spare  me,  0 God,  that  dreadful  curse, 
A disobedient  child.” 


W.  D. 


[This  work  is  by  John  Lawson,  and  entitled  The 
Maniac,  and  other  Poems,  12mo,  1810.  It  was  published 
b}^  Westley,  Stationers’  Hall  Court,  and  is  not  to  be  found 
either  in  the  British  Museum  or  Bodleian  Catalogues.] 


Glenoxbey,  N.B.  — Where  is  this  place  ? Its 
church  is  mentioned  in  the  Gent.  Mag.  Iviii.  350, 
but  I can  find  it  in  no  gazetteer.  CxEiL. 

[Clearly  a misprint  for  Glenorchy.] 


CARLO  TORRE. 

(3^^^  S.  Lx.  351.) 

Bracciolini  was  born  1564,  and  died  1646.  Zo 
Scherno  de!  Falsi  Dei  was  published  at  Florence 
and  at  Venice  1618 ; and  another  edition,  with 
six  additional  cantos,  at  Florence,  1625. 

The  first,  and  I believe  the  only  edition  oi 
Carlo  Torre’s  I Numi  Guerrieri  is  dated  \enetia, 
1640.  This  disposes  of  the  charge  of  plagiarism 
as  against  Bracciolini.  The  French  critic  may 
have  looked  at  the  books  and  not  at  the  dates, 
and  have  supposed  that  Torre  was  the  earlier 
writer,  but  even  that  would  not  excuse  the  charge 
of  “merciless  robbery.”  In  placing  the  gods  in 
unbecoming  situations,  and  mixing  them  with 
mortals,  there  is  a similarity  of  procedure ; but 
the  same  may  be  said  of  AristojDhanes  and  Kane 
O’Hara.  My  perusal  of  botli  writers  has  been  too 
cursory  for  me  to  say  that  there  is  no  direct  imi- 
tation, but  I have  not  found  one. 

Quadrio  gives  the  only  notice  of  Carlo  Torre 
which  I can  find : — 

“ Fu  egli  Milanese  di  patria,  applied  alia  Theologia  e 
alle  Leggi.  Ma  la  poesia  prevalse  a quelle  due  scienze,  e 
tutto  a si  lo  rapi.  F u canonico  dell’  insigne  collegio  di 
S.  Nazzaro.” — Storia  eVogni  Poesia,  t.  ii.  p.  222. 
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The  work  in  question  is  — I Numi  Guerrieri, 
poeina  hey'oicomico,  del  Signor  Carlo  Torre.  Ve- 
netia,  1640,  8vo,  pp.  270. 

The  poem  begins  with  Hercules  knocking  at 
Jupiter’s  gate  early  in  the  morning,  before  the 
family  has  risen.  Jupiter  is  frightened,  and  puts 
on  his  armour;  but,  finding  only  Hercules  out- 
side, asks  him  in.  They  dine,  and  get  tipsy ; 
after  which  Hercules  tells  how,  in  remote  times, 
he  settled  among  the  French,  was  chosen  their 
king,  and  converted  them  from  the  worship  of 
the  God  of  the  Rivers  to  that  of  Jupiter.  The 
French  are  about  to  invade  the  Milanese,  and  he 
asks  for  them  the  aid  of  Jupiter  and  the  other 
gods  against  the  Spaniards.  The  gods  leave 
Jupiter  alone  in  Olympus,  and  take  different  sides. 
Venus,  Cupid,  Mars,  and  Hercules,  are  with  the 
French.  Juno,  Minerva,  Diana,  and  Apollo,  with 
the  Spaniards.  They  do  little,  and  are  not  amus- 
ing. The  Spanish  General  is  the  great  and  valiant 
Guzman  ; and,  in'  the  fifth  and  ninth  cantos, 
catalogues  of  heroic  commanders  are  given,  from 
which,  by  searching  the  somewhat  confused  and 
minute  records  of  small  Italian  wars,  the  historical 
part  of  the  poem  might  be  understood.  It  ends 
with  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  the  Mi- 
lanese, and  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Piacenza. 
Torre,  in  his  dedication,  says  : Ho  cantato  parte 
deir  armigere  azioni,  che  sono  seguite  in  Italia 
gl’  anni  addietro.” 

The  poem  is  generally  heavy ; and  in  the  early 
part,  dirt  is  used  where  wit  should  be.  In  no- 
ticing a scarce  book  I generally  try  to  pick  out  a 
short  specimen,  but  in  this  there  is  little  to  choose 
from.  At  c.  x.  st.  7,  is  an  apology  for  a brief 
change  from  the  jocose  to  the  pathetic,  but  the 
horrors  of  a siege  are  very  flatly  described.  I 
think  the  advice  of  Venus  to  a lover,  whom  she 
and  Cupid  have  stopped  when  about  to  commit 
suicide,  may  be  more  acceptable  : — 

“ ‘ Guerrier  Franco  tu  sei,’  disse  la  madre 
De  r amato  garzone,  ‘ e si  ti  lagni  ? 

Come  t’  allontanasti  da  le  squadre 
Involandoti  ancor  da  tuoi  compagni  ? 

Sono  de  1’  idol  tuo  tanto  leggiadi'e 
Le  bellezze  per  cui  t’  affligi  e piagni  ? 

Per  iscacciar’  un  ben,  pigliate  a un  nuovo, 

Questo  rimedio  anch’  io  spesso  lo  provo. 

‘ II  mondo  e vasto,  e vario  ancor  cupido  ; 

L’  huomo  fa  tutto  cio,  cb’  egli  desia, 

Or  che  lungi  tu  sei  dal  patrio  lido, 

II  mutar  cielo  ogni  gran  duol  disvia, 

Se  nel  tuo  ben  la  crudelta  fa  nido, 

L’  amar  chi  ti  vuol  mal  e gran  pazzia  ; 

Cangia  affetto,  e pensier,  odi  i miei  detti 
T’  aspettano  ad  amar  gl’  Insubri  tetti.’  ” 

C.  X.  st.  63-4. 

The  following  works  of  Carlo  Torre  are  cata- 
logued, not  described,  by  Quadrio.  I have  not 
been  able  to  find  more  than  their  titles,  which  are 
scattered  through  five  of  his  confused  but  most 
useful  volumes : — ■ 


L’  Arpa  Ossequiosa.  Milan.  1638. 

La  Regina  Sfortunata.  Venezia.  1640. 

II  Re  Tiranno.  Venezia.  1642, 

L’  Amor  Impossibile  fatto  Possibile.  Favole  Pastorale. 

Milan,  1648. 

La  Cleopatra.  Drama  per  Musica.  Milan.  1653. 

Apollo  Guerreggiante.  Ode  Pindarico.  Milan.  1658. 

Poesie  Eroiche  e Moral!.  Milan.  1678. 

II  Pastor  Fortunato.  Milan.  1666. 

Le  Zimbellate  al  Zimballo,  ovvero  LTtalia  Riconosciuta. 

Lucca,  1641. 

The  last-named  work  is  a reply  to  U Z/imhallo, 
ovvero  L’ Italia  Schernita,  San  Marino,  1641,  as- 
cribed to  Giambatista  Livizani,  who  wrote  Ap- 
plauso  Poetico,  al  Pivo  Luigi,  il  Giusto,  lie  Cris- 
tianissimo,  Ottimo,  Massimo,  4to,  Venezia,  1640. 
These  compliments  are  lavished  on  Louis  XHI, 
and  Livizani  must  have  been  short  of  epithets  for 
his  more  pretentious  successor.  H.  B.  C. 

U.  U.  Club. 


ROUND  TOWERS, 

s.  ix.  445.) 

My  curiosity  has  been  much  excited  by  Me. 
Dixon’s  communication  on  the  subject  of  the 
Round  Towers  of  Switzerland,  and  their  analogy 
to  those  of  Ireland.  Fie  has,  however,  by  no 
means  satisfied  my  mind  on  the  subject,  which 
may  arise  from  the  superficial  manner  in  which 
he  has  described  them.  I know  that  travellers, 
in  a hurry  from  place  to  place,  seldom  give  them- 
selves time  to  take  satisfying  notes  of  those  ob- 
jects of  interest  which  they  meet ; and  it  may  be 
that  Me.  Dixon,  from  his  actual  examination  of 
them,  may  have  fully  made  up  his  own  mind  as 
to  the  identity  of  the  structures  of  the  two  coun- 
tries. Persons,  however,  at  a distance  will  be 
sceptical,  and  will  require  actual  representations 
and  dimensions  to  satisfy  their  minds.  I much 
regret  that  Me.  Dixon  has  not  given  us  sketches 
of  one  or  more  of  these  curious  structures — even 
a sketch  of  a door,  or  a window  ope,  would  help 
the  distant  inquirer : for  those  features  in  the 
veritable  round  tower  of  Ireland  are  so  archaic 
and  characteristic  that  the  occurrence  of  similar 
details  in  the  Swiss  towers  would  go  far  in  estab- 
lishing their  identity.  Above  all,  a set  of  care- 
ful measurements  would  be  important.  The  few 
measurements  given  by  Me.  Dixon,  as  has  been 
shown  by  Me.  Hutchinson,  have  rather  increased 
the  difficulty  of  identification,  as  the  measure- 
ments are  quite  contradictory.  Now,  as  many  of 
the  readers  of  & Q.”  are  travellers,  I send 
you  a set  of  rules,  which  I have  drawn  up  for  my 
own  use  in  examining  round  towers  (of  the  Hi- 
bernian type),  which  it  would  be  useful  to  apply 
to  such  cognate  edifices  as  they  may  meet  with : 
suggesting  that  such  may  be  met  with  in  the 
south  and  south-west  of  France;  in  the  same 
parts  of  Spain,  particularly  on  the  coasts  of  An- 
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dalucia  ; on  the  coasts  of  southern  Italy ; in 
Sardinia  and  Corsica ; along  the  northern  shores 
of  Africa  ; and  in  the  countries  bordering  on  the 
Caspian  Sea.  I have  also  been  informed  that 
towers  of  the  same  form  and  dimensions  as  the 
Irish  examples  are  to  be  found  on  the  shores  ob 
the  Persian  Gulf. 

Notes  for  examination  of  a round  tower  : — 

1.  Its  locality,  and  how  to  get  at  it. 

2.  Physical  features  of  its  site. 

3.  Situated  near  a church,  is  the  site  eccle- 
siastical, and  how  far  back  does  it  date  ? 

4.  Is  it  situated  near  any  Pagan  remains,  as 
pillar  stones,  stone  circles,  cromlechs,  holy  wells  ? 

5.  Is  it  regarded  with  reverence  by  the  natives  ? 

6.  What  name  is  it  known  by  among  the  native 
population  ? 

7.  Any  traditions  connected  with  it,  as  to  its 
erection,  &c. 

8.  The  figure  or  form  of  the  tower,  tapering  or 
otherwise. 

9.  Its  circumference  at  the  ground  line. 

10.  Its  diameter  internally  at  same,  or  as  near 
as  possible. 

11.  Thickness  of  walling  at  same. 

12.  Internal  diameter  at  top. 

13.  Thickness  of  wall  at  same.*" 

14.  Height  from  ground  to  top  of  tower. 

15.  Any  internal  offsets,  and  how  many  ? 

16.  If  not,  any  string-courses  projecting  in- 
ternally. 

17.  Any  stone  floors,  and  how  constructed,  and 
their  measured  positions. 

18.  Describe  the  character  of  the  masonry,  both 
outside  and  inside. 

19.  The  geological  character  of  the  stone  : if 
fomid  in  the  locality  j if  not,  where  ? 

20.  The  nature  of  the  roof  covering,  if  any. 

21.  The  form  of  the  door  ope  and  head.  Do 
the  jams  converge,  that  is,  incline  inwards  or 
not? 

22.  Exact  dimensions  of  the  door  ope. 

23.  Height  of  its  sill  from  ground. 

24.  In  sketching  the  doorway,  sketch  the  joint- 
ing of  the  masonry  with  accuracy",  and  measure 
the  stones. 

25.  State  the  number  of  window  opes,  and  their 
position  in  the  building  as  regards  the  points  of 
the  compass. 

26.  Describe  their  forms  and  dimensions,  and 
the  character  of  the  masonry  dressings. 

27 . Examine  carefully  every  part  of  the  struc- 
ture you  can  gain  access'' to,  particularly  the  jambs 
of  the  opes,  for  any  scores,  marks,  or  carvings  ^ 
also  the  internal  masonry. 

To  thoroughly  describe  a round  tower,  I think 
it  requisite  to  make  an  examination  based  upon 
the  above  formula;  but  to  those  who  can  only 
give  a cursory,  or  passing  glance,  I would  say, 
the  most  important  matters  to  observe  would  be  * 


the  great  peculiarities  of  the  Irish  towers,  which 
are  — 

Their  height,  slenderness,  and  elegant  taper. 

The  conical  stone  roof. 

The  height  of  the  doorway  from  the  ground, 
varying  from  six  to  twenty  feet. 

The  form  of  the  door  opes — the  jambs  always 
inclining  inwards,  the  head  always  either  semi- 
circular or  square.  The  former  figure  does  not 
necessarily  imply  an  arch,  as  in  some  cases  the 
semicircular  head  is  cut  out  of  one  or  two  stones, 
without  any  principle  of  the  arch  being  involved. 

The  form  of  the  window  opes  being  square- 
headed,  semicircular,  or  angular. 

There  are  always  four  window  opes  imme- 
diately under  the  eave  of  the  conical  roof,  and 
facing  the  cardinal  points,  or  nearly  so. 

The  jambs  of  the  windows  always  incline  in- 
wards, as  those  of  the  doors. 

Doth  door  and  window  opes  are  always  of 
small  dimensions. 

It  is  very  important,  wherever  it  is  practicable, 
to  excavate  inside  of  those  structures,  and  to  note 
particularly  the  results : as  many  of  them  have 
disclosed  sepulchral  remains  under  very  extraor- 
dinary circumstances,  and  which,  to  my  mind, 
are  suggestive  of  the  real  uses  of  those  mysterious 
erections. 

The  readers  of  & Q.”  will  find  a resume  of 
those  excavations  in  a paper  on  the  Hound 
Tower  of  Brechin,”  contributed  by  me  to  the 
Transactions  of  the  Soc.  Antiq^.  Scot.,  vol.  iv.  of 
the  present  series.  Dichaed  Bolt  Bkash. 

Sunday’s  Well,  Cork. 

During  my  first  morning’s  ride  outside  the  walls 
of  the  fort  of  Palamcottah  my  attention  was  at- 
tracted by  a round  tower  standing  in  the  middle 
of  the  plain.  Examining  the  edifice,  I ascertained 
it  was  of  modern  construction,  and  was  covered 
by  a grating  of  iron  bars,  below  which  lay  a skull 
and  other  human  bones.  It  proved  to  be  the 
family  mausoleum  of  a Parsee  merchant  residing 
at  the  station.  The  Parse es  in  India  exposed  their 
dead  on  these  towers,  where  they  are  immediatel}^ 
consumed  by  vultures  and  other  birds,  and  this 
is  done  in  conformity  with  a similar  custom  in- 
stituted by  their  ancestors,  the  fire-worshippers  of 
Persia,  in  order  that  the  four  elements  might  not 
be  contaminated  by  the  decomposition  of  the  dead. 
May  not  the  roimd  towers  of  Persia,  the  use  of 
which  seems  to  be  unknown,  have  been  built  for 
the  same  purpose  as  those  of  the  Parsees  in  India  ? 

H.  C. 

OBSOLETE  TERMS  OF  MERCHANDISE. 

(3’-<i  S.  ix.  450,  500.) 

Rates  Imvards. 

sour  cheap  wine.  FalstafTs  ^Ghin  pota- 
tions,” usually  made  up  (with  lime)  into  sack,  &c. 
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Banker 8 of  Verdure,  cusliions  of  ffrass= trusses 
of  hay. 

Battery,  perhaps  Battenry=plank  in  general. 

Bashrones,  Barses  rowc?s=tin  canisters  or  pots. 

Beaupers,  qy.  beaver  hats 

Botanoes,  large  buttons  ? 

Mocadoes,  moquette,  a light  woollen  stuff. 

Bmtians,  fustians  ? 

Cruel  Bihhons,  i.  e.  of  crewel  or  worsted ; ferret. 

China  Pease,  pieces  of  China  ware  (just  new 
from  the  East,  by  the  East  India  Company). 

Come  Ashes  out  of  Turkey,  gamaches  = buff 
boots  in  the  Eastern  style,  then  commonly  worn 
by  military  men. 

Cushions  of  Scotland  1 Query,  grindstones? 

Cushions  of  Ebr/v-sAfre  / Very  probable,-  though 
I own,  lucus  a non  lucendo, 

Dags,  pistols. 

Parrosin,  pure  rosin. 

Cole  Fish,  a sort  of  whiting,  dried  j Merlangus 
carhonarius. 

Frizado,  frieze. 

Gadza,  gauze  from  the  East  Indies. 

Curats,  cuirasses. 

Cullen  Knives,  Cologne,  or  clasp,  knives. 

Skoer  Knives,  butchers’  or  sheath  knives. 

Paste  of  Jene,  query,  rough  glass  ? 

Penners,  pen  cases,  papeteries,  writing  desks. 

Skeets  for  iVhitsters,  unbleached  linen  in  sheets 
or  pieces. 

Bashes,  rasfs-pitch. 

SisteSs  thread,  Schuster's  thread,  Sewsteds  ditto 
= thread  for  sewing,  not  made  in  England  then, 
or  shoemaker’s  threads. 

2\kes,  most  likely  striped  ticking  (not 

dogs).. 

I erders,  fardels  (or  rolls)  of  tapestry. 

71  admoU,  soft,  loose-textured  packing  cloth. 

Rates  Outwards. 

Beer  eager,  good  old  ale,  not  to  be  exported  too 
fast. 

Catlings,  catgut?  or  perhaps,  the  little  dried 
fish  called  Caplin. 

Irish  Mantles,  long  pieces  of  cloth  like  a Scotch 
plaid,  taxed  so  as  to  prevent  cloth  being  shipped 
free  under  this  name. 

Buries  of  broad  cloth,  rolls  of  cloth. 

Seamorse  Teeth,  Walrus’  tusks. 

Markins’  Skins,  raw  hides  in  general.  A Morkin 
was  simply  a dead  animal. 

Hilling  Stones,  IIaliniton=saItpetre. 

Docker ers,  probably  the  Minh,  Vison  liitreola, 
still  known  by  furriers  under  the  name  of  Tutu- 
curi.  (Routledge’s  Hist.  sub.  voce  Mink,” 
p.  359.) 

Letiois,  probabl}^  the  valuable  Sea  Otter,  Enhy- 
dra  lutris. 

Leuzernes,  the  Glutton  or  Wolverine,  Gido 
luscus  (or  luscinus),  which  I believe  to  be  a cor- 


ruption of  its  vulgar  name  either  in  the  form  of 
Lusens  or  Lusernus. 

F'oines,  the  Beech  Martin,  Martes  foina. 

Calaber,  the  Marmot,  Arctomys  marmotta. 

Beaupers,  a light,  thin,  undressed  woollen 
fabric,  made  at  Norwich,  and  used  for  flags  and 
similar  purposes,  up  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Bunting  is  now  made  of  wool  and  silk, 
with  an  admixture  of  cotton ; but  in  1660,  these 
two  latter  materials  were  both  scarce  and  dear : — 

“ With  my  cozen  Richard  Pepys,  upon  the  ’Change, 
about  supplying  uS;  vdth  Beiopers  from  Norwich,  which 
I should  be  glad  of,  if  cheap.” — Pepvs's  Diary,  June  16, 
1664. 

I mention  these  last  two  because  they  are  un- 
common names,  which  I find  (where  I did  not 
expect  them)  in  Cowell’s  Laiv  Dictionary,  sub. 
voce  ^^Furre,”  where  there  is  a good  deal  of  in- 
formation on  the  different  species  of  furs. 

E.  King. 

Lymington,  Hants. 


Boratoes  I imagine  must  be  an  English  form  of 
the  Spanish  burato,  crape  made  of  silk  or  of  wool. 

Gadza  is  probably  taken  direct  from  the  Spanish 
gasa,  sometimes  spelt  gaza,  and  identical  with  the 
French  gaze,  gauze,  as  your  correspondent  sug- 
gests. ■ John  W. 'Bone. 


The  Percy  MSS.  (3’'‘*  S.  ix.  493.)  — The  late 
Mr.  Flartshorne — a name  indeed  renowned  in  the 
antiquarian  and  genealogical  world — informed  me 
that  the  original  MS.  folio,  upon  which  Percy 
bestowed  so  much  pains,  was  in  existence  at 
Ecton  House,  near  Northampton.  Ecton  is  the 
seat  of  Mr.  Isted,  a grandson  of  the  bishop,  his 
father  having  married  Barbara  Percy.  For  some 
cause  or  other,  so  Mr.  Hartshorne  informed  me, 
access  to  the  book  is  invariably  refused,  though 
repeated  applications  have  been  made.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  I have  heard  from  another  gentleman 
that  at  Ecton  are  also  many  books  and  interesting 
letters  from  and  to  Bishop  Percy,  which  were  for- 
warded there  by  him  for  preservation  during  the 
rebellion  of  1798,  from  the  palace  at  Dromore.  • 
The  accompanying  extract  from  an  excellent 
paper  on  the  County  of  Northampton,  published 
some  years  ago  in  the  Quarterly  Revieiv,  and  since 
reprinted  in  a cheap  form  by  Murray,  1864,  may 
interest  your  correspondent  J.  M.  The  paper  was 
written  by  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  James,  Vicar  of 
Sibbertoft,  and  is  most  interesting  and  amusing, 
though  scarcel}^  accurate  enough.  I think,  for 
instance,  that  at  any  rate  it  is  very  doubtful  whe- 
ther Dr.  Percy  was  in  the  habit  of  entertaining 
largely  at  his  quiet  country  vicarage  at  Easton- 
Maudit ; and  do  not  think  it  absolutely  certain 
that  Goldsmith  returned  the  visit  there  paid  by 
Percy  to  the  London  garret.  Easton-Maudit, 
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again,  is  not  on  tlie  "banks  of  tlie  None,  but  some 
distance  from  it : — 

“We  still  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  literary  men  when 
we  cross  the  Nene  to  Stanwick,  the  birthplace  of  Arch- 
bishop Dolben,  whose  pulpit  should  still  be  there  ; and  of 
Eichard  Cumberland,  who,  becoming  private  secretary  to 
Lord  Halifax  at  Horton,  gives  us  in  his  Memoirs  a curi- 
ous view  of  Xorthamptonshire  society  in  the  last  century. 
But  we  must  go  higher  up  the  river,  to  Easton-Maudit, 
if  we  would  see  the  earlier  and  more  brilliant  literary 
society  that  Dr.  Percy  (not  yet  bishop)  gathered  round 
him  at  his  vicarage.  It  is  certain  that  Dr.  Johnson  and 
Shenstone  were  his  frequent  guests,  and  that  Goldsmith 
returned  here  the  vicar’s  famous  visit  to  his  London 
garret ; while  Garrick,  who  was  a friend  of  the  Thursbys, 
must  often  have  joined  the  party.  There  yet  remains  at 
Abington  the  mulberrj^-tree  with  the  inscription,  ‘ This 
tree  was  planted  by  David  Garrick,  Esq.,  at  tlie  request 
of  Ann  Thui’sby,  as  a growing  testimony  of  their  friend- 
ship.’ It  is  the  clenching  link  of  this  great  literaiy 
catena  that  Shakspere’s  favourite  granddaughter,  Eliza- 
beth Hall,  who  married  Sir  John  Bernard  of  Abington, 
lived,  and  lies  buried  there.  The  portrait  of  Bishop  Percy, 
and  his  yet  more  valuable  correspondence,  and  the  veri- 
table old  MS.  folio  the  existence  of  which  has  been  so 
often  disputed,  the  origin  and  source  of  the  ‘ Reliques,’ 
are  still  preserved  at  Ecton  by  the  descendant  of  the 
bishop’s  daughter.”  — The  History  and  Antiquities  of 
Northamptonshire,  by  Eev.  Thomas  James,  M. A.,  late  Vicar 
of  Sibbertoft,  p.  84. 

OXONIENSIS. 

^^MusiE  Etonenses  ” S.  ix.  440.) — Perhaps 
you  will  publish  the  inclosed  note  to  me  from 
the  Provost  of  Eton : — 

“ June  14,  1866. 

“ Dear  Lord  Lyttelton, 

“ In  the  number  of  “ K & Q.”  for  May  26,  you  say : 

‘ Mr.  Bates,  no  doubt,  must  be  right  in  saying  that  the 
first  edition  (of  the  3Iusce  Etonenses)  of  1795  does  not 
contain  it  ’ — i.  e.  a List  of  Contributors.  An  edition  now 
before  me,  ‘ Londini : Excudit  G.  Stafford,  1795,’  which 
calls  the  book  ‘ Carminum  delectus  nunc  prinium  in  lucem 
editus,’  has  an  index  to  each  volume.  The  next  time 
you  happen  to  be  here  I shall  be  glad  to  show  it  to  you. 

I am, 

“ Dear  Lord  Lyttelton, 

“ Yours  faithfully, 

“ Charles  0.  Goodford.” 

Lyttelton". 

Symbolism  rx  Stones  S.  iv.  248. ) — William 

Primroes,  in  a funeral  poem  upon  the  learned 
Hugh  Broughton,  whom  he  designates  ‘‘  our  great 
Bezaleel,”  in  commendation  of  his  treatise  upon 
the  Aaronic  Vestments,  thus  describes  the  gems 
of  the  breastplate  as  symbolizing  the  prophetic 
character  of  the  twelve  tribes  (Gen.  xlix.  3 — 28 ; 
Ex.  xxviii.  15 — 21).  The  old  spelling  is  pre- 
served : — 

“ ’Twas  he,  that  graved  the  names  of  Jacob’s  sonnes 

In  the  two  Beryls  upon  Aaron’s  brest ; 

In  Sardius  Reuben,  which  as  water  runnes  ; 

Simeon  in  Topaz,  baser  than  the  rest ; 

Levi  in  Emerald,  for  his  doctrine  best ; 

Juda  in  Carbuncle,  like  Heaven’s  eye  ; j 

In  Sapbir  Isachar,  like  th’  azured  sky  ; * 

la  Turkys  Zebulon,  which  near  the  sea  doth  lye  ; ( 


Dan  in  the  glowing  Hyacinth  is  cut ; 

In  Achat  Nephthali ; and  warlike  Gad 

In  bloody  Amethyst ; Asher  is  put 

Li  Chiysolite ; the  Beryl  J oseph  had ; 

Young  Benjamin,  old  Jacob’s  own  sweet  lad, 

In  Onix ; each  within  his  several  stone 

Our  great  Bezaleol  carved,  who  now  is  gone 

To  praise  the  Lamb,  and  Him  that  sits  upon  the 
throne.” 

See  Broughton’s  Works,  edit.  London,  1662. 

J.  L. 

Dublin. 

Osiris  and  Iswara  S.  ix.  22,  &c.)  — Isaac 
Preston  Cory,  in  bis  masterly  and,  as  I think, 
exhaustive  “Essay  on  the  Becondite  Theology  of 
the  Heathens”  (Cory’s  Inquiries:  Pickering,  1837), 
points  out  (p.  19)  that  Iswara  is  one  of  the  m3's- 
tical  synonyms  of  Siva,  and  (p.  34)  Osiris  one  of 
the  mj'stical  s^monj^ms  of  Amun.  He  quotes  the 
Asiatic  Researches  (iii.  359)  to  prove  that  in  the 
respective  letters  of  the  sacred  triliteral  syllable 
“ O’m  ” or  “ Aum”  are  expressed  the  powers  into 
which  the  triune  Brahm  triplicates  himself.  He 
thinks  that  “ Aum  ” is  evidently  the  same  as  the 
Egyptian  Amun. 

The  question  of  the  ultimate  identity  of  all  the 
pagan  systems  appears  to  me  to  be  conclusively 
settled  in  the  profoundly  learned  essay  from  which 
I quote.  As  Mr.  Cory  says  : — 

“ At  first  sight  the  mythological  fragments  of  antiquity 
present  to  us  a mass  of  confusion.  Upon  a closer  examin- 
ation, however,  we  find  in  them  all  certain  features  in 
which  they  correspond,  and  we  may  observe  also  certain 
differences,  peculiar  to  itself,  in  which  each  nation  varies 
from  all  others.” 

The  identity",  that  is  to  say,  is  one  founded  on 
ultimate  principles  in  human  nature,  but  there 
are  many  secondary  differences  arising  out  of  na- 
tional peculiarities  of  language  and  manners. 
Thus,  Osiris  tills  exactly  the  same  place  in  the 
Egyptian  mythology  that  Iswara  tills  in  the  Hin- 
doo mythology ; but  it  does  not  therefore  follow 
that  Osiris  and  Iswara  are  merely"  different  forms 
of  the  same  word. 

In  further  proof  of  this  view,  I may  refer  to 
Faber’s  great  w’ork ; to  Dulaure  {Histoire  de  Rif- 
fet'etis  Cnltes,  2 vols.,  Paris,  1825,  an  exceedingh* 
able  work) ; and  to  the  very  curious  Essay  on  iSer-' 
pent  Worship^  by  Mr.  E.  G.  Squier,  the  American 
Consul  at  Nicaragua,  published  by  the  New  York 
Archaeological  Societ^L  D.  Blair. 

Melbourne. 

Noreolk  Wiles  (3*’'^  S.  ix.  473.)  — This  is  an 
allusion  to  the  litigious  propensities  of  the  Nor- 
folk people.  In  the  33rd  year  of  Henrv  VI. 
(a.d.  1455)  the  evil  had  grown  to  such  a pitch  as 
to  call  for  the  interference  of  government  to  check 
it,  as  appears  by  an  Act  passed  in  that  year : 
wlierein,  after  setting  forth  that  the  number  of 
attorneys  practising  in  Norwich,  Norfolk,  and 
Suffolk,  had  until  recentl}"  been  at  most  but  six 
or  eight,  during  w'^hich  time  the  people  had  lived 
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in  peace ; whereas  now  it  had  increased  to  eighty 
or  more^  many  of  whom  having  no  other  means 
of  living,  stirred  up  strife  and  legal  contention 
among  the  inhabitants  on  the  most  trifling  occa- 
sions, it  was  enacted  that  thenceforth  the  number 
should  be  limited  to  two  in  the  city  of  Norwich, 
and  six  in  each  of  the  two  above-named  counties. 
Long  before  this  time,  however,  .the  term  Nor- 
folk barator  ” seems  to  have  been  proverbial ; for 
we  learn  from  Jocelyn  of  Brakelond,  in  his  Chro- 
nicle published  by  the  Camden  Society  (p.  9), 
that  when  Sampson,  a native  of  Norfolk,  was  a 
candidate  for  the  oflice  of  Abbot  at  Bury  St. 
Edmund's,  which  had  just  become  vacant,  some 
of  his  opponents  exclaimed:  ^^Ut  a baratoribus 
de  Norfolchia  nos  conservare  digneris,  te  roga- 
mus.”  And  again  (p.  31),  the  same  Sampson  is 
called  Hominem  iracimdum,  non  socialem,  pal- 
tenerium  et  baratorem  de  Norfolch.”  The  Act  of 
Henry  VI.  does  not  appear  to  have  done  much 
towards  removing  the  nuisance,  for  we  And  it 
again  alluded  to  by  Camden  in  his  'Britannia ; and 
lastly,  in  Fuller’s  'Worthies  of  England  (ii.  125, 
ed.  Nichols),  it  is  said : — 

“ Such  is  the  skill  of  the  common  people  hereof  in  our 
common  law,  wherein  they  are  so  versed  ‘ ut  si  nihil  sit 
litium,  lites  tamen  ex  juris  apicibus  serere  callent.’  If  I 
must  go  to  law,  I wish  them  rather  of  my  counsel  than 
my  adversary’s : for  whereas,  ‘ pedibus  ambulando  ’ is 
accounted  but  a vexatious  suit  in  other  counties,  here 
(where  men  are  said  to  stud}^  the  law  as  following  the 
plough-tail)  some  would  persuade  us  that  they  will  enter 
an  action  for  their  neighbour’s  horse  but  looking  over 
their  hedge.” 

R N. 

P.S.  Query,  has  the  Act  of  Henry  VI.  ever 
been  formally  repealed,  or  is  it  only  obsolete  ? In 
the  Lain  List  for  1866  appear  the  names  of  about 
seventy  attorneys  now  practising  in  the  city  of 
Norwich,  and  above  eighty  more  in  the  county  of 
Norfolk. 

Batl  (3’^‘^  S.  ix.  499.)  — J.  Gr.  N.  seems  quite 
correct  in  his  explanation  of  hayle : meaning  hoops, 
or  rather  I imagine  semicircular  hoops,  such  as 
would  support  the  tilt  over  a modern  pleasure- 
van.”  To  this  day  the  Suffolk  labourer  tells  his 
lad  to  tak’  hou’d  o’  the  pail  by  the  bayl,”  or 
semi-circular  iron  handle  which  falls  down  on  the 
side  of  the  pail.  W.  H.  S. 

Tatj-Cross  and  Bell  Badge  S.  vii.  437.) 
In  vol.  xxxi.  of  The  Archceologia,  at  p.  249,  I And 
there  is  a paper  by  the  late  Bean  Merewether,  in 
which  two  episcopal  rings  that  were  discovered 
during  the  progress  of  the  works  of  restoration  in 
Hereford  Cathedral  in  the  year  1844,  are  de- 
scribed and  figured.  One  of  these  rings  was 
found  in  the  tomb  of  Bishop  Mayo  or  Mayhew 
(a.d.  1604 — 1516).  It  is  large  and  massive,  of 
simple  design,  having  in  the  inside  the  words 
Ave  Maria  in  enamel,  and  a rough  ruby  on  the 


outside ; while  on  each  side  of  this  gem  is  en- 
graved a T cross,  from  which  a small  church-bell 
is  hanging.  Here,  accordingly,  is  another  example 
of  the  remarkable  badge  that  appears  with  the 
simple  T cross,  and  the  sickles  and  garbs  of  Hun- 
gerford  and  Peverell  in  the  magnificent  heraldic 
chimney-piece  of  Bishop  Courtenay  (a.d,  1478 — 
1487)  in  the  episcopal  palace  at  Exeter.  I repeat 
my  request  for  further  information  concerning  this 
badge.  Charles  Botjtell. 

Coach  Paces  (3*''^  S.  ix.  491.)  — Some  forty 
years  ago  there  were  coloured  prints  of  coach 
races,  and  of  consequent  overturns  5 and  some 
stringent  regulations  were  made  either  by  parlia- 
ment or  local  authorities  to  stop  the  racing  of  the 
rival  stage  coaches  into  London.  The  principal 
scene  of  these  races  was  the  western  road  from 
Hounslow  to  Hyde  Park  Corner.  Is  it  not  pro- 
bable that  the  same  rivalry  in  its  degree  existed 
at  the  time  of  Evelyn,  and  that  when  “a  new 
machine  ” was  announced  to  start  from  Windsor 
(for  instance),  and  to  arrive  in  London  on  the 
same  day,”  that  the  spirit  of  emulation  prompted 
the  rival  Jehus  to  a trial  of  speed  as  they  ap- 
proached the  termination  of  their  journey  ? 

W.  B. 

Morewood  will  find  a whimsical  account  of  a 
cart  race  in  Goldsmith’s  Citizen  of  the  'World, 
86.  E.  S.  B. 

Letterist  : Blue,  — I like  the  ^^New  Name,” 
Letterist  ( 3’’*^  S.  ix.  491).  I hope  to  prove 
my  title  to  it  by  the  annexed  note  upon  one 
vexed  question,  and  inquiry  touching  what  may 
lead  to  another.  First,  passing  under  a ladder 
is  a very  rational  ‘^superstition,”  not  only  to 
avoid  the  chance  fall  of  bricks  or  bricklayers, 
but  the  frequent  descent  of  whitewash  and  plaister. 
The  common,  and  almost  unconscious  feelings 
also,  connected  with  the  upper  or  outside,  are 
generally  of  a disagreeable  nature.  The  precipi- 
tation largely  attendant  upon  escalade  in  sieges  is 
one  phase  5 the  tumbling  off  of  workmen  another ; 
and  the  turning  off  of  penal  distinction  a third — 
the  most  revolting  of  all.  Yet,  when  we  con- 
sider how  many  thousand  people  pass  under  any 
ladder  which  happens  to  be  set  up  in  a populous 
London  street,  and  who  cannot  all  be  unlucky  in 
consequence  thereof,  I think  we  may  lay  the 
assurance  to  our  breast  that  we  will  not  be  ren- 
dered particularly  unfortunate  by  undergoing  this 
threatening  ordeal. 

2nd.  All  the  primitive  colours  put  together  do 
not  seem  to  attain  so  many  various  significances 
as  the  single  tint  of  blue.  Whence  is  this  ? Why 
should  blue  be  preferred  to  yellow,  or  green,  or 
red  ? But  a foreigner,  acquiring  the  English  lan- 
guage, finds  it  has  “Blueskin,”  a thief  name. 
That  a fellow  who  has  spent  all  his  money  has 
“blued  it,”  — otherwise,  gone  to  “blue  ruin.” 
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That  disappointment  in  a purpose  makes  one 
^^look  blue  j’’  that  shame  has  the  same  effect,  as 
in  the  catch  : — 

“ ’Twas  3’oii,  Sir;  ’twas  you,  Sir; 

You  need  not  look  so  blue.  Sir; 

’Twas  3’-ou  that  kissed  the  pretty  girl,  &c.” 

Then  there  is  the  mental  disorder  of  being  in 
the  blues,”  and,  what  must  be  worse,  having 
the  blue  devils.”  Then  we  have  a spirited 
competition  carrying  on  ‘Hill  all’s  blue.”  Valour 
and  honour  are  “ true  blue ;”  whilst  gin  is  a pe- 
culiar of  the  more  comprehensive  “blue  ruin,” 
above  alluded  to.  To  crown  my  list,  we  have  the 
title  of  a literary  lady  (or  lady  letterist)  as  “ blue 
stocking,”  founded  on,  or  suggestive  of  what,  is 
beyond  my  comprehension.  I am  not  aware  how 
far  our  neighbours  across  the  Channel  sport  with 
the  marvellous  word,  as  in  parhleu,  morhleu^  sacre 
hleuj  &c.  but  I think  I have  said  enough  to 
direct  attention  to  a monosyllable  so  important 
as  to  have  more  meanings  than  any  half-dozen 
sesquipedalian  terms  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue. 

Lettekist. 

Strange  Christian  Names  (3"**  S-.  ix.  96,  334, 
420.)  — “Neptune”  is  the  crest,  as  well  as  a 
Christian  name,  in  families  bearing  my  name.  At 
the  baptism  of  an  infant  relative  some  years  ago 
in  Dublin,  exception  was  taken  to  this  name  by 
the  clerg^^man,  when  asked  to  give  it  to  the  child, 
on  the  score  of  its  Pagan  savour.  His  scruples 
gave  way,  however,  on  being  informed  by  an 
uncle  of  the  babe,  then  present,  that  he  was  him- 
self “ a case  in  point  ” in  favour  of  the  ceremony 
beingi  proceeded  with,  as  his  baptismal  name  was 
“Neptune.”  William  Blood. 

Liverpool. 

“ Lawrence  ” op  the  Isle  of  Wight  (3rd  S. 
ix.  492.) — It  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  note  that  in 
Somersetshire  also  “ Larence  ” is  the  name  given 
to  an  imaginary  being  who  presides  over  the  Idle. 
In  the  Graphic  Illustrator  of  the  late  Mr.  Bray  ley 
(p.  43),  there  is  an  amusing  soliloquy  of  a lazy 
shepherd,  who,  stretched  on  the  grass  on  a sunny 
summer-day,^  fanned  by  a gentle  breeze,  and  lulled 
by  the  soothing  sound  of  a neighbouring  stream, 
apostrophizes  “ Larence,”  and  himself  supplies 
the  latter’s  supposed  replies.  I give  a very  brief 
specimen : — 

‘‘  Larence ! Why  doos’n  let  I up  ? Got  let  I up  ? ” 

Naw,  I be  a sleapid,  I can’t  let  thee  up  eet.” 

“ Now,  Larence  ! do  let  I up.  There ! bimeb^’-  raaester 
11  come,  an  a’ll  heat  I athin  a ninch  o’  me  life ; do  let  I 
up ! ” 

‘‘Naw,  I wunt.” 

He  sees  the  sheep  getting  into  all  sorts  of  trouble 
and  mischief^  and  goes  on  to  offer  “ Larence  ” a 
bribe  to  let  him  get  up,  but  in  vain  j Larence’s 
replies  being  the  laconic  — 

“ Naw,  I wunt,”  and  “ Win-,  thee  has  ’n  bin  here  an 


hoiir,  an  vor  what  shood  I let  thee  goo  ? I da  za : lie 
still ! ” 

This  much  is  sufficient  to  exhibit  the  Somerset- 
shire idea  of  “Lawrence.”  For  the  rest  of  this 
laughable  monologue  I must  refer  students  of 
modern  mythology  to  the  original. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I have  been  informed 
by  a friend  that  he  has  heard  the  expression, 
“ Lawrence  has  got  hold  of  you  to-day,”  applied 
to  indolent  persons  both  in  Cambridgeshire  and 
Hertfordshire.  John  W.  Bone. 

This  is,  I believe,  a genuine  old  joke  of  the  mild 
kind  that  so  pleased  our  ancestors.  Not  only  in 
the  Forest,  but  all  along  the  south  coast  of  Hants, 
whenever  any  one  appears  to  show  unmistakable 
sjmiptoms  of  “ taking  it  easy,”  the  casual  inquiry 
(of  a third  party)  if  “ the  Isle  of  YVight  Man  ” 
has  been  seen  here  lately  ? will  generally  supply 
the  necessary  fillip.  It  is  no  doubt  a play  upon 
the  words  “Isle  o’  Wight  ” and  “idle  wight,”  so 
that  its  venerable  age  will  be  at  once  apparent. 

The  invocation  of  Lawrence  is  not  so  common, 
though  in  extreme  cases  I have  heard  the  objur- 
gation, “ I’m  dash’d  if  La’rence  haven’t  got  hold 
of  thee  pretty  tight ! ” Has  the  saint  of  this 
name  an3’-thing  particular  to  do  with  the  Isle  of 
Wight  in  virtue  of  its  form — much  like  a grid- 
iron ? There  is  the  village  of  St.  Lawrence  in  it. 
Query,  if  many  other  churches  dedicated  to  him 
in  the  island  ? E.  King. 

The  Church  op  St.  Michael,  Coventry  (3’’'^ 
S.  iv.  427.) — In  his  interesting  note  upon  the  bells 
of  If  is  magnificent  church,  Mr.  Ellacombe  states, 
on  the  authorit}^  of  “an  ancient  ];ecord,”  that  these 
bells  were  “ hung  up  in  St.  Michael’s  steeple  in 
1429  ” ; and  he  adds,  on  the  same  authority,  that 
“ the  tower  was  finished  in  1395.”  Sir  Edwin 
Landseer  has  introduced  the  tower  and  spire  of 
the  church  of  St.  Michael  in  the  good  town  of 
Coventry  into  his  picture  of  the  “ Lady  Godiva,” 
now  to  be  seen  in  the  Exhibition  of  the  Boyal 
Academy.  Are  we  to  suppose  from  this  that  the 
great  artist  considers  the  magnanimous  countess 
to  have  flourished  in  the  time  of  Bichard  H.  ? 
or  has  he  had  access  to  a much  more  “ancient 
record  ” than  that  which  assigns  the  completion 
of  this  tower  to  the  year  1395  ? If,  after  all, 
what  we  have  been  taught  to  call  Perpendicular 
English  Gothic  Architecture  should  be  shown  to 
have  been  prevalent  in  England  before  William 
of  Normandy  was  born,  the  next  edition  of  Pick- 
man  will  certainly  contain  a curious  chapter  upon 
mediaeval  architectiu'al  chronology.  C.  B. 

Abracadabra  (3’"'^  S.  ix.  491.)  — This  word  is 
attributed  by  Baronins  in  his  Annals  (An.  120)  to 
Serenus,  a celebrated  physician,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  third  century,  who  was  also  a follower  of 
I the  heretic  Basilides.  It  was  prescribed  in  the 
I following  verses : — 
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“ Inscribis  charts  quod  dicitur  abracadabra 
Sifipius  et  Subter  repetis  : sed  detrahe  summam 
Ut  magis  atque  magis  desient  elementa  figuri.s: 
Singula  quae  semper  rapies  et  caetera  figes, 

Donee  in  angustura  redigatur  littera  conum. 
liis  lino  nexis  collum  redimire  mojnento. 

Talia  languentis  conducent  vincula  collo, 

Lethalesque  abigent,  miranda  potentia,  niorbos.” 

It  was  used  for  fevers,  and  particularly  for  iu- 
termittents.  F.  0.  H. 

Sir  Henry  Ellis,  in  a note  in  liis  edition  of 
Brand’s  Popular  Antiquities  (1842,  vol.  iii.  p.  151), 
states  that  this  word  is  curiously  illustrated  in 
p.  19  of  an  Academical  Dissertation,  published  in 
1710,  at  Halle,  in  Saxony,  by  Mart.  Fr.  Blumles, 
accompanied  hy  two  or  three  etymologies  of  the 
word,”  hut  which  are  not  quoted.  My  interleaved 
copy  of  Brand  has  the  following  extract  from 
Add.  MS.,  Brit.  Mus.,  No.  5008,  showing  the  be- 
lief in  the  wonderful  virtues  of  this  mystical  word 
as  a physical  charm : — 

“ Mr.  Banester  saytli  that  he  healed  200  in  one  yer  of 
an  ague  by  hanging  Abracadabra  about  ther  necks,  and 
wold  stanch  blood,  or  heal  the  tooth  ake,  although  the 
partyes  were  10  myle  off”  ! 

William  Kelly. 

Leicester. 

This  word  is  said  first  to  occur  in  the  Carmen  de 
Morhis  et  Remediis  of  Q.  Serenus  Sammonicus,  who 
lived  in  the  second  and  third  centuries,  and  was  a 
favourite  of  the  Emperor  Severus. 

“ His  lino  nexis  collum  redimire  memento.” 

1 was  a charm  to  cure  fever,  particularly  the 
double  tertian.  The  word  was  written  so  as  to 
form  a triangle,  beginning  with  A in  the  first  line, 
having  a b in  the  second,  a b e in  the  third,  and 
so  on,  till  the  entire  word  was  written  in  the 
eleventh  line.  The  word,  which,  from  its  triangular 
mode  of  representation,  is  an  emblem  of  trinity  in 
unity,  is  said  to  be  a corruption  of  aSpa^as*  which 
in  Greek  numerals  makes  up  365,  the  number  of 
days  in  a year,  and  is  represented  as  including  the 
initials  of  the  Hebrew  words  ah,  father ; hen,  son ; 
ruach,  spirit;  and  acliad,  one;  with  the  Greek 
initials  for  Christ;  anthropos,  man;  and  soter,  sa- 
viour ; the  Greek  H however  does  not  represent,  in 
letter  or  symbol,  the  name  of  Christ,  but  the 
Greek  x,  chi,  not  the  Latin  x,  ehs,  does ; never- 
theless I and  X were  interchanged  in  Greek  in- 
flexions. Many  gems  termed  abraxas  are  charac- 
terised by  compound  figures  of  different  animals. 
The  authorities  are  Montfaucon,  Sprengel,  Maca- 
rius, Jablonsky,  Munter,  and  Bellermann. 

T.  J.  Btjcktox. 

Brixton  Hill. 


This  word  was  intended  by  Basilides  to  represent 
God  as  revealed,  in  opposition  to  God  himself.  (Gieseler, 
Kirchengeschichte,  s.  44.)  The  seven  letters  may  represent 
the  seven  planets,  as  also  the  “ seven  powers  ” of  Basilides. 


PopiJLATiox  OE  Axciext  Kome  S.  ix.  431, 
479.) — Your  correspondent  has  given  the  popula- 
tion according  to  Gibbon  as  twelve  millions  instead 
of  ^‘twelve  hundred  thousand.”  His  references 
to  Lipsius  and  Vossius  are  repudiated  by  Gibbon 
because  tfley  “ have  indulged  strange  dreams  of 
four,  or  eight,  or  fourteen  millions  in  Rome.” 
Gibbon  has  based  his  computation  on  the  sole 
trustworthy  fact  of  the  existence  of  48,382  houses 
in  the  fourteen  regions  of  that  city  in  the  time  of 
Theodosius,  and  has  assumed,  as  Messance  had 
done  in  reference  to  Paris,  twenty-five  on  the 
average  to  each  house  (48,382x25=1,209,550). 
Such  estimate  coincides  with  Brotier’s. 

T.  .1.  Bbcktox. 

Brixton  Hill. 

^^PooE  Man’s  CxItechism”  S.  ix.  372.)  — 
On  the  engraved  title-page  of  the  reprint  pub- 
lished by  Richardson,  of  Derby,  in  1843,  the 
author  is  given  as  the  Rev.  John  Mannock, 
A.S.R.  What  these  initials  mean  I do  not  know. 

John  W.  Bone. 

Steapaeola’s  ‘-Notti  Piacevoli  ” (3*''^  S.  ix. 
49-.) — Holberg  has  made  good  use  of  a story 
similar  to  Straparola’s  in  his  comedy  of  Erasmus 
Montanus.  Jeppe  Berg,  a thriving  farmer,  has 
sent  his  son  Rasmus  to  the  University  of  Copen- 
hagen, from  which  he  returns  a moderate  scholar 
and  complete  pedant.  After  the  manner  of  the 
learned  men  of  the  renaissance  he  has  changed  his 
name  to  Erasmus  Montanus.  He  has  put  much 
Latin  in  letters  to  his  parents,  and  his  fame  as  a 
disputant  is  great.  Peer,  the  parish-clerk  and 
schoolmaster,  is  in  fear  of  being  eclipsed  and 
losing  his  daily  bread  ; but  being  sure  that  no  one 
in  the  village  except  Rasmus  and  himself  knows 
any  Latin,  resolves  to  make  the  best  of  what  he 
has.  Jesper,  the  steward  (Ridefogd),  is  invited 
to  meet  the  two  great  scholars.  Jeppe,  Rasmus’s 
father,  and  Nille  his  mother,  complete  the  party. 
After  the  usual  salutations.  Peer  inquires  as  to  the 
state  of  the  university : — 

“ Peer.  Hvem  er  Imprimatur  i Aar  ? 

“ Mon.  Hvad  vil  det  sige  ? 

“ Peer.  Jeg  meener,  hvem  er  Imprimatur,  til  vers  og 
Boger,  som  gaaer  i Trykken  ? 

“ Mon.  Skal  det  vsere  Latin 
Peer.  Ja  i min  Tid  var  det  godt  Latin. 

“ Mon.  Var  det  da  godt  Latin,  saa  maa  det  endnu  yrore 
ligeledes.  Men  det  bar  aldrig  veeret  Latin  i den  Meening, 
som  I vil  have  det. 

“ Peer.  Jo  min  Troe  er  det  godt  Latin. 

‘‘  Mon.  Skal  det  v£ere  et  Nomen  eller  et  Verbum  ? 

“ Peer.  Det  er  et  Nomen.  ^ 

Jesper.  Det  er  ret,  Peer ! svar  kun  brav  for  Jer.’ 

The  dispute  goes  on  greatly  to  Peer’s  advantage 
till  — 

“ Jesper.  Jeg  horer  dog,  han  svarer  brav  for  sig. 

“ 3Ion.  Han  svarer  jo  ikke  til  det,  jeg  spbr  ham  om. 
Ex  qua  schola  dimissus  es,  mi  Domine  ? 

“ Peer.  Adjectivum  et  substantivum  genere,  numore,  et 
caseo  conveniunt. 
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^•Jesper.  Han  maaler  ham  min  Troe  Skieppen  fuld; 
ret  Peer ! vi  skal  min  Troe  drikke  en  Psel  Brjendeviin 
sammen. 

“iHfoK.  Dersom  Hr.  Foged  vidste,  hvad  han  evarede, 
skulde  hav  lee  sin  Mave  itu.  Jeg  spor  ham,  fra  hvilken 
Skole  han  har  deponered,  han  svaret  noget  andet  hen  i 
Taaget. 

“ Peer.  Tnm  tua  res  agitur,  paries  cum  proximus  ardet. 

“ Jesper.  Jo,  jo  ! nu  vil  hun  min  Troe  ret  gaae  an,  svar 
J nu  dertil ! 

“ Mon.  Jeg  kan  ikke  svare  dertil,  det  er  latter  Pdlsesnak. 
Lad  os  tale  Dansk  sammen,  som  de  andre  kan  forstaae, 
saa  skal  man  strax  faae  hore,  hvilken  Karl  det  er. 

(Nille  grceder.) 

“ Jesper.  Hvorfor  groeder  J,  Bedstemoder  ? 

“ Nille.  Jeg  har  saa  ondt  deraf,  at  min  Son  skal  give 
sig  tabt  i Latinen. 

''■Jesper.  Ach  Bedstemoer  ! det  er  jo  ingen  Under.  Peer 
er  jo  ogsaa  meget  aldre,  end  han,  det  er  jo  ingen  under.” 

\Erasmus  Montanus,  Act  I.  Sc.  3,  h.  v.  p.  210,  Kioben- 
havn,  1826.) 

II.  B.  C. 

U.  U.  Club. 

Cursive  Hebeew  ix.  510.) — This  alpha- 

bet is  not  hard  to  get.  A very  good  copy  of  it 
•will  he  found  in  the  Memoir  of  Dr.  Bernard  by 
Kev.  F.  Chance,  prefixed  to  his  work  on  Job. 

B.  H.  C. 

Peloni  will  find  a Cursive  Hebrew  alphabet  in 
Ballhorn’s  AlpJiahets,  published  in  London  by 
Quaritch,  Piccadilly.  Any  further  information 
Peloni  may  require  concerning  it  I shall  be  happy 
to  give  him  privately.  F.  Chance. 

Heraldic  : Arms  oe  Smart  (3’^'*  S.  ix.  492^) — 
By  reference  to  the  Ordmary  of  British  Armorials 
by  John  W.  Papworth,  p.  531,  I find  that  the 
arms  described  by  A.  O.  V.  P.  are  assigned  to 
Smart,  of  London,  but  without  any  authority  being 
given.  The  charge  on  the  chevron  is  there  stated 
to  be  a cinquefoil  and  not  a rose.  In  Burke’s 
Armory  the  crest  stated  to  belong  to  the  above 
arms  is  a hawk’s  head  between  two  wings  arg,,  in 
the  beak  a thistle  proper.  In  this  latter  book  I find 
the  same  arms,  but  without  the  cinquefoil  assigned 
to  Smart,  or  Smerte,  of  London  and  Scotland,  and 
the  crest  a demi-eagle  rising,  wings  disclosed  arg., 
bearing  in  the  beak  a fiower  of  the  burdock 
proper. 

1 take  this  opportunity  of  bearing  testimony  to 
the  admirable  manner  in  which  Mr.  Papworth’s 
Ordinary  is  got  up  ; it  is  a most  useful  book,  and 
I hope  that  before  long  we  may  see  the  remaining 
parts  published.  Can  Mr.  Papworth  say  wlien  the 
work  is  likely  to  be  completed  ? J.  A.  Pn. 

Portraits  oe  Viscount  Dundee  S.  ix. 
503.)  — Besides  the  portraits  mentioned  by  Mr. 
GeorgtE  Vere  Irving,  there  are  three  of  import- 
ance, viz.  that  by  Lely  at  Glamis  Castle  (Lord 
Strathmore’s),  which  is  engraved  in  Lodge’s  Por- 
traits, and  also  forms  the  frontispiece  to  the  third 
volume  of  Mr.  Napier’s  Life  and  Times  of  Vis- 
count Dundee;  secondly,  the  very  beautiful  and 


interesting  portrait  in  the  possession  of  Lady  Eli- 
zabeth Leslie-Melville-Cartwright,  which  is  en- 
graved as  the  frontispiece  of  Mr.  Napier’s  second 
volume  J which  engraving,  however,  gives  by  no 
means  an  adequate  idea  of  the  sad  and  earnest 
beauty  of  the  original. 

These  two  pictures  were  both  exhibited  in  the 
Collection  of  Scottish  Portraits  and  Antiquities 
which  was  formed  at  Aberdeen,  during  the  meet- 
ing of  the  British  Association  in  1859 ; and  the 
last  named  of  the  two  was  one  of  a selection  from 
the  portraits  which  were  photographed  for  publi- 
cation. The  negatives  of  these  photographs  are 
lodged  in  the  Museum  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries of  Scotland,  at  Edinburgh,  where  a full 
set  of  the  photographs  themselves  may  be  seen. 
Thirdly,  ‘Mhe  Airth  portrait”  of  Dundee  has 
always  been  considered  one  of  the  most  authentic. 
An  engraving  from  it  is  inserted  in  Mr.  Napier’s 
first  volume,  p.  175.  A duplicate  of  this  picture 
is  in  Lord  Stair’s  possession,  at  Oxenfoord  Castle  j 
which  is  probably  a good  copy,  done  for  the  his- 
torian Sir  John  Dalrymple  (Lord  Stair’s  grand- 
father), author  of  the  Memoirs  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland — a work  which  has  had  the  rare  for- 
tune of  being  quoted  as  an  authority  by  both 
Whig  and  Toiy  writers.  There  are  various  other 
copies  of  the  Airth  portrait  in  existence : one  at 
Skene  Flouse,  a seat  of  Lord  Fife’s  in  Aberdeen- 
shire. I have  not  seen  any  of  the  portraits  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Irving,  and,  therefore,  cannot  say 
whether  any  of  them  appear  to  be  copies  of  any 
of  the  three  pictures  I have  mentioned. 

Chas.  Elphinstone-Dalrymple. 

Peewit  or  Pewit  (3*''^  S.  ix.  511.)  — In  Ox- 
fordshire and  the  Midland  Counties,  the  name  of 
the  lapwing  is  written  pewit,”  and  pronounced 
pee-wit.  In  Hampshire  and  the  south-west  of 
England,  the  word  is  wuitten  and  pronounced 
^^pewet,”  to  rhyme  with  “cruet.”  I am  igno- 
rant of  what  county  Tennyson  was  a native,  but 
he  probably  used  the  mode  which  he  had  learned 
in  liis  infancy. 

The  lapwing  is  usually  found  on  moors  and 
wild  heaths.  It  is  a great  annoyance  to  sporting- 
clogs  by  hovering  over  them,  and,  occasionally, 
nearly  flapping  them  with  its  wings.  W.  D. 

Your  correspondent  J.  asks  whether  there  is 
any  provincial  authority  for  Tennyson’s  placing 
this  word  as  a rhyme  for  “ cruet.”  In  this  marshy 
neighbourhood  there  is  abundant  autliority.  The 
bird  itself  is  always  called  “ pewet”  by  the  native 
gunner ; and  a large  swampy  island  in  the  creek 
south  of  Harwich  is  invariably  called  “ Peivet 
Island.”  Essexiensis. 

Feckle  (3’’^  S.  ix.  510.) — Mr.  Nicholson  will 
find,  in  p.  238  of  the  abridgment  of  Dr.  Jamieson’s 
Dictionary  of  the  Scottish  Languaye,  various  ex- 
planations of  the  meaning  of  the  word  “ Feck  ” 
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and  its  compounds.  In  referring  to  it,  however, 
as  a Scotch  word,  I protest  against  the  term  ^^pro- 
vincial” as  at  all  applicable.  The  Scotch  lan- 
guage (as  is  observed  by  Lord  Jeffrey,  Edinburgh 
Revieto,  vol.  xiii.  p.  259)  is  the  language  of  a 
whole  country,  long  an  independent  kingdom, 
and  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  barbarous 
dialects  of  Yorkshire  or  Devon.  G. 

Edinburgh. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

Supplemental  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Ancient  Scottish 
Seals,  Royal,  Baronial,  Ecclesiastical,  and  Municipal, 
embracing  the  period  from  A.D.  1150  to  the  Eighteenth 
Century.  Taken  from  original  Charters  and  other  Deeds 
preserved  in  Public  and  Private  Archives.  By  Henry 
Laing.  (Edinburgh  : Edmonston  and  Douglas.) 

The  beauty  and  value  of  Mr.  Laing’s  Descriptive  Cata- 
logue of  Ancient  Scottish  Seals  have  been  unreservedly  ad- 
mitted by  all  students  of  Sigillography ; and  the  work 
has  been  pronounced  by  high  authority  “ a valuable  con- 
tribution to  Scottish  Heraldry.”  Heraldry  and  Gene- 
alogy, when  confined  to  their  legitimate  position,  and 
divested  of  the  absurd  vagaries  and  fictions  which  have 
exposed  them  to  the  ridicule  of  wits  and  satirists,  are 
among  the  most  important  helps  to  the  historian ; and 
there  can  be  no  class  of  heraldic  evidence  more  direct  or 
more  trustworthy  than  that  which  is  furnished  by  the 
seals  which  gave  validity  to,  and  now  attest  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  grants,  charters,  wills,  and  other  muniments 
from  which  so  much  of  our  public  history,  and  the  larger 
portion  of  our  family  historj^,  has  to  be  evolved.  With 
great  justice,  therefore,  was  Mr.  Laing’s  first  volume  de- 
signated a “ valuable  contribution  to  Scottish  Heraldry.” 
The  same  tribute  may,  with  like  propriety,  be  paid  to  the 
present  Supplement,  which  contains  a minute  description 
of  no  less  than  1360  seals,  many  of  them  Royal  and  Baro- 
nial, many  of  them  the  Seals  of  Bishops,  Abbots,  and 
Monasteries,  and  the  rest  being  Official  Seals  and  Seals  of 
Burghs.  The  work  is  illustrated  with  fifteen  magnificent 
plates,  on  which  about  120  seals  are  beautifully  engraved, 
and  contains  in  addition  a large  number  of  Seals  engraved 
on  wood,  introduced  into  the  text.  We  trust  the  book 
will  meet  with  the  patronage  which  it  so  thoroughly 
deserves. 

The  English  and  their  Origin.  A Prologue  to  Authentic 
English  History.  By  Luke  Owen  Pike,  M.A,  (Long- 
mans.) 

If  Mr.  Pike  succeeds  in  converting  the  majority  of 
English  readers  to  the  view  of  our  origin  propounded  in 
the  present  volume,  the  well-worn  phrases — Anglo-Saxon 
energy,  Anglo-Saxon  spirit  of  enterprise,  Anglo-Saxon 
endurance,  &c.,  must  disappear  from  our  newspaper,  and 
give  place  to  some  recognition  of  the  Cymric  element  in 
our  national  character.  Mr.  Pike’s  work  is  one  of  great 
originality,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  historical  and 
philological  evidence  is  made  to  bear  upon  that  deduced 
from  the  physical  characteristics  of  Englishmen  exhibits 
both  learning  and  ingenuity.  The  results  of  Mr.  Pike’s 
arguments  are,  according  to  his  view,  that  “ our  charac- 
teristics are  in  the  main  decidedly  Cymric  ; that  in  spite 
of  the  Romans  and  their  legions,  in  spite  of  the  Angles, 
the  Saxons,  the  Frisians,  the  Jutes,  the  Danes,  and  the 
Normans,  the  people  of  Britain  have  developed  into  very 
nearly  that  kind  of  maturity  which  might  have  been  ex- 


pected from  her  pre-Roman  inhabitants.”  The  connec- 
tion pointed  out  between  the  ancient  Greeks  and  the  an- 
cityt  Britains  in  the  elements  of  the  Greek  and  British 
mind,  as  in  the  long  oval  Cymric  head  found  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  Apollo,  and  the  non-Cymric  head  found 
alike  among  the  ancient  Britons  and  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  Hercules,  is  strilting,  and  will  unquestionably  attract 
attention. 

Ferns : British  and  Foreign.  Their  History,  Organography, 
Classif  cation,  and  Enumeration.  With  a Treatise  on 
their  Cultivation.  By  John  Smith,  A.L.S.  (Hard- 
wicke.) 

The  leafy  month  of  June  is  an  appropriate  season  for 
publishing  such  a volume  as  the  present,  which  is  calcu- 
lated to  interest  two  classes  of  readers.  First,  those  who 
at  this  season,  to  use  the  words  of  Glorious  John,  are 
accustomed  — 

“ to  repair 

To  ferny  heaths  and  to  the  forest  lair ;” 

and  secondly,  those  whose  love  of  the  beautiful  class  of 
plants,  which  form  the  subject  of  the  book,  leads  them  to 
cultivate  specimens  of  their  favourites,  as  many  do  with 
great  success  even  in  small  London  conservatories.  In 
short,  all  who  take  an  interest  in  ferns,  whether  as  mere 
admirers  or  as  cultivators,  wiU  find  their  account  in  con- 
sulting Mr.  Smith’s  compact  and  complete  little  volume. 


Notes  and  Qoeries  of  Saturday  next,  July  7th,  the  first  number  of  a 
New  Volume,  will  contain,  among  other  interesting  papers  — 

The  Three  Sir  William  Pelhams  and  their  Monuments. 

Inediterl  Poem  by  Lord  Erskine. 

Dr.  Wilmot’s  Princess  Poniatowski. 

Sergeants’  Rohes. 

Ancient  Heraldry,  &c. 

C.  S.  W.  (Clifford’s  Inn.)  Your  Query  has  not  been  lost  sight  of,  but 
is  one  of  those  more  easily  asked  than  answered.  We  will  endeavour  to 
solve  it  next  week. 

Edward  Peacock.  Two  of  the  letters  in  A True  Relation  of  the 
Storming  of  Bristol,  4to,  1645,  are  signed  I.  R.,  and  one  J.  R. 

Philip  de  Saumabez  (Kensington.)  The  inscription  on  the  gold  ring 
is  Spasi  i Sokhrani  (^Russian),  that  is,  “ Save  and  protect." 

M.  Reed.  The  quotation,  “ They  found  no  end  in  wandering  mazes 
lost,"  is  in  Milton's  Paradise  Lost  (book  ii.  561). 

A Reading  Case  for  holding  the  weekly  Nos.  of  “N.  & Q.”  is  now- 
ready,  and  maybe  had  of  all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen,  price  Is,  6a.; 
or,  free  by  post,  direct  from  the  publisher,  for  Is.  8d. 

“Notes  and  Qderies ’’  is  published,  at  noon  on  Friday, awcZ  is  also 
issued  in  Monthly  Parts.  The  Subscription  for  Stamped  Copies /ty 
six  Months  forwarded  direct  from  the  Publisher  {mcludim  the  Half - 
yearly  Index)  is  Us.  4d.,  which  may  be  paid  by  Post  Office  Order, 
payable  at  the  Strand  Post  Office,  in  favour  of  W ilia au  G.  Smith,  32, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C.,  where  also  all  Commdnications 
FOB  THE  Editor  should  be  addressed, 

“Notes  & Queries’’  is  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 


LATEST  EDITIONS  of  MAUNDER’S  POPULAR  TREASURIES. 

Now  ready,  in  fcap.  price  10s,  Qd.  cloth,  or  Ids.  bound 
in  calf, 

rE  BIOGRAPHICAL  TREASURY;  a 
Dictionary  of  Universal  Biography.  By  Samuel 
Maunder.  Thirteenth  Edition,  reconstructed,  thoroughly 
revised,  and  partly  rewritten,  with  about  One  Thousand 
additional  Memoirs  and  Notices,  by  W.  L.  R.  Cates, 
Author  of  ‘ The  Pocket  Date  Book.’ 

MAUNDER’S  TREASURY  of  KNOWLEDGE,  10s.  6d. 
MAUNDER’S  HISTORICAL  TREASURY,  10s. 

MAUNDER’S  TREASURY  of  NATURAL  HISTORY,  10s. 
MAUNDER’S  SCIENTIFIC  and  LITERARY  TREASURY,  10s. 
MAUNDER’S  TREASURY  of  GEOGRAPHY,  10s.  6d. 

AYRE’S  TREASURY  of  BIBLE  KNOWLEDGE,  10s.  6c?. 
LINDLEY  and  MOORE’S  TREASURY  of  BOTANY.  Two 
Parts,  20s. 

London : LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO.,  Paternoster  Row. 
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[For  classified  articles,  see  anonymous  Works,  Books  recently  Published,  Epigrams,  Epitaphs,  Folk  Lore, 
Proverbs  and  Phrases,  Quotations,  Shaksperiana,  and  Songs  and  Ballads.] 


A. 

A.  on  need-fire,  354 

Wallace  (Sir  William),  visit  to  France,  87 
A.,  Abergavenny^  on  Alinack,  299 
A.  (A.)  on  Balcony,  or  balcony,  519 
Black  Beard  in  England,  59 
Caoal,  origin  of  the  word,  509 
Celebration  with  the  face  to  the  people,  501 
Cobra-Capella,  .519 
Credence  table,  501 
Dafter  for  daughter,  519 
Enigmatical  puzzle,  78,  267 
Husbands  at  the  church-door,  10 
Magpie  superstition,  59 
Merchandise,  obsolete  terms,  450,  500 
Mops  and  brooms,  490 
Piccadilly,  origin  of  the  name,  176 
Pouncet-box;  Snuff,  518 
Koyal  assent  refused,  519 
Starboard  and  larboard,  254,  501 
Truck,  its  meaning,  520 
Abhba  on  Cork  periodicals,  179 

“ Essay  on  Literature  in  Ireland,”  370 
“ Grand  Magazine,”  100 
Ireland,  small  parishes  in,  429 
Irish  literary  periodicals.  377 
“ Kilmainham  Pensioner’s  Lament,”  492 
“ Letters  from  Zilia  to  Aza,”  352 
Liturgical  Tracts  from  “The  Surplice,”  139 
“ Lux  Renata,”  &c.,  353 
M'Bride  (David),  M.D.,  of  Dublin,  373 
O’NIeill  (Hugh),  Poems,  511 
“ Private  Theatre  of  Kilkenny,”  122 
Shields  (Margaret),  longevity,  98 
White  used  for  mourning,  145 
Aboriginal  races,  their  extinction,  22 
Abracadabra,  its  derivation,  491,  541 
Amaham  and  Terah,  255,  356 
Ache  on  the  “ Christian  Year,”  411 
Iris  and  Lily,  350 
Norfolk  wiles,  473 

ITaditions  on  our  Lord’s  passion,  351 
Acts- Apostles,  a Christian  name,  175,  287,  334 


Adam  and  Eve,  an  inn  sign,  390 
Adams  (Sarah  Flower),  authoress,  510 
Addis  (John),  on  a queer  coincidence,  118 
Birdez,  in  “ Morte  Arthure,”  255 
Massinger’s  “ Picture,”  and  “ The  Wright’s  Chaste 
Wife,”  176 

Poetic  hyperboles,  521 

Shakspeare’s  silence  about  Scotchmen,  285 

Siris  = tar  water,  248 

Addison  (Joseph),  Latin  “ Dissertation  upon  the  most 
celebrated  Roman  Poets,”  311 
Adrastus,  purification  of,  120 
A.  (E.  H.)  on  Bp.  Butler  and  Scottish  affairs,  321 
Durham  protest,  195 
“ Eikon  Basilica,”  207 
Filius  naturalis,  286 
Gauden  (Bp.  John),  portrait,  9 
“ Inquiry  on  the  Use  of  Eucharistic  Symbols,”  195 
Scandret  (J.),  an  English  priest,  351 
Wycliflfe’s  portrait,  116 
A.  (F.)  on  the  motion  of  the  earth,  372 
First  principles,  335 
Nebuchadnezzar,  334 
Affirmative  and  negative  signs,  137,  227 
A.  (G.  E.)  on  Bp.  Manningham’s  monument,  278 
Agnew  (D.  C.  A.)  on  Rochefoucault  family,  390 
Agnews,  the  History  of  the,  327,  396,  515 
Agripna  (H.  C.),  “ De  Vanitate  Scientiarum  Declama- 
tio,’*’  12 

Agroose,  origin  of  the  word,  409 
Ainger  (Alfred)  on  origin  of  the  word  Yorick,  60 
Yorick,  origin  of  the  word,  60 
A.  (J  C.)  on  daughter  : dafter,  330 
Husbands  at  the  church-door,  188 
Need-fire,  264 
Orf,  its  etymology,  178 
Town,  a farm-yard,  163 
A.  (J.  H.  L.)  on  Kowloon  in  China,  531 
Alanely,  a provincialism,  195,  289,  381,  440 
Albse  cornse,  277 

“Albumazar,”  a comedy,  its  authorship,  178,  259,  302 
Alexander  VIII.,  pope,  and  St.  Augustine,  218 
Algiers,  works  on,  413,  481 
Algum-tree  and  peacocks,  68 
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'AAteus  on  Sir  Francis  Drake  and  the  crabs,  441 
Knox  (Alex.),  “ Eucharistic  Symbols,”  288 
Lettsom  (William  Nanson),  49 
“ New  High  Church  turn’d  Old  Presbyterian,” 
361 

Quevedo’s  Sonnet  on  Rome,  360 
Allen  (Sir  Thomas),  biography,  488 
Almack,  who  was  he  ? 138,  163,  298,  416 
Altar,  change  of  place  of  celebrant,  390,  501 
A.  (M.)j  Oxon,  on  chantry  chapels,  238 
Amadis  the  Great  of  Savoy,  323,  401 
America,  confederate  colours,  43 
America,  South,  books  on  its  present  state,  35 
American  bank  bills,  10 

American  Colonial  currency,  its  depreciation,  368 
Americanisms,  118,  205,267,  336 
Amherst  (Nicholas),  “ Protestant  Popery,”  240 
Anderson  (Sir  Edmund),  arms,  217,  269,  309 
Anderson  (Lieut.-Col.)  on  Hyde  family,  217 
Andrews  (Alex.)  on  the  word  club,  411 
Anglo-Saxon  guilds,  491 
Anglo-Scotus  on  Almack,  416 
Black  Douglasses,  125 
Bannister,  or  Balneator,  224 
Douglas  family,  402 
Douglas  and  Wigton  peerages,  438 
The  White  Hart,  402 
Wigton  peerages  157 
“ Annalia  Dubrensia,”  noticed,  100 
“ Annali  Lied,”  a ballad,  151 
Anointed,  used  in  a depraved  sense,  359,  422 

Anonymous  Works : — 

Abramideis,  390,  460 

Albumazar,  a comedy,  178,  259,  302 

Apparition,  a Poem,  349 

Autumn  Leaves  and  Winter  Gleanings,  138 

Congress  of  Beasts,  532 

Conversations  on  Church  Polity  [by  Miss  Gunn], 
531 

De'gouts  (Les)  du  The'atre,  349 
Descant  on  the  Penny  Postage,  349 
Dissertation  on  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  390,  460 
Elidure  and  Edward,  44 
Essay  on  Literature  in  Ireland,  370 
Glencoe,  or  the  Fate  of  the  Macdonalds,  237 
H.  (W.),  The  Divine  Cosmographer,  106 
Inquiry  on  the  Use  of  Eucharistic  Symbols,  195, 
288,  361 

Invalid’s  Book,  531 

Kentish  Town,  Some  Account  of,  1 70 

Kilmainham  Pensioner’s  Lament,  492 

Lausus  and  Lydia,  138 

Lemmata  Meditationum,  316 

Les  Songes  Physiques,  476 

Letters  from  Zilia  to  Aza,  352 

Lives  of  Eminent  and  Remarkable  Characters,  374 

Lux  Renata  : a Protestant’s  Epistle,  353 

Memoirs  of  Four  Last  Years  of  Queen  Anne,  369 

Mise  of  Lewes,  12 

^lottram,  a poem,  349 

New  High  Church  turn’d  Old  Presbyterian,  258, 
361 

Paradise  of  Coquettes,  430 

Pocket  Magazine,  its  writers,  105,  185 

Poems  by  two  Brothers,  1827,  111 


I Anonymous  "Works:  — 

j Poor  Man’s  Catechism,  372,  421,  542 
I Present  for  an  Apprentice,  430 

j Rimes  and  Poems  by  Robin,  349 
I Return  from  Parnassus,  387 

j Search  (John),  “Considerations  on  the  Law  of 
Libel,”  278,  423 

Selections  from  the  English  Poets,  12,  69 
Servitude,  a poem,  60,  141 
Tercentenary  of  Corydon,  138 
The  Stage,  178 

Timoleon,  a Tragi-Comedy,  349 
Tintern  Abbey,  349 

Utopia  Found,  Apology  for  Irish  Absentees,  107 
Victorian  Magazine,  520 
Vitulus  Aureus,  by  Joakim  Philander,  239 
West  of  England  New  Monthly  Magazine,  53 1 
Winter  Leaves,  372 

Antiphon  : “ Ave  rex  gentis  Anglorum,”  12 
Antiquaries’  Society,  list  of  Council,  364 
A.  (0.  E.)  on  Louis-Bonconte  de  Monaldeschi,  454 
Garrick’s  “ Mode  of  Reading  the  Liturgy,”  472 
Ape  leading  in  hell,  386 
Apostles’  mass  at  St.  Paul’s,  69 
Apple-pie  bed,  255 

Appleton  (W.  S.)  on  Symonds  family,  533 
Arbory,  Herberwe,  Harbourie,  their  meaning,  430 
Archseological  congress  in  London,  270 
j Archer  (Rev.  Edward),  of  Barbados,  411 
I Archimedes  on  flying  highwayman,  201 
j Godfrey  (Sir  Edmund)  and  Primrose  Hill,  204 
! Ardeb,  its  meaning,  105 

i Aristophanes,  “ The  Frogs,”  &c.,  translated  by  John 
I Hookham  Frere,  188 
I Arnauld  (Mere  Agnes),  “ Letters,”  277 
I Arnold  (F.  H.)  on  Hotspur,  335 
I Arthur  (King),  Merlin  on  his  Early  History,  364  ; and 
the  giant  of  St.  Michael’s  Mount,  255,  285 
Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  532 
Artists  who  have  been  scene-painters,  378 
A.  (S.)  on  the  site  of  the  Mitre  taveni,  362 
Ash-leaf  superstitions,  48,  247 
Ashurst  (W.  H.),  his  pseudonym,  “John  Search,”  423 
Assist  = to  be  present  officially,  510 
Atheism  in  France  before  1640,  411 
Athol  family  motto,  37 4,  394,  460 
Athol  (Stewart,  Earls  of),  arms  and  crest,  373 
Atkinson  (J.  C.)  on  the  need-flre,  516 
Atlantic  cable  telegraph,  169,246 
Aume  of  wine  explained,  34,  88,  127 
Austen  (Miss  Jane),  “ Mansfield  Park,”  373 
Austin  (J.),  author  of  “ Stenographic  Music,”  533 
Australian  aboriginal  folk-lore,  528 
Autographs  in  books,  58,  66,  193,  244,  442,  449 
Autographs  temp,  the  French  revolution,  50,  360 
Auto- typography  described,  195,  288 
Avellinus,  his  work,  349 

A.  (W.  S.)  on  Benjamin  West,  painter,  89 

B. 

B.  on  hawthorn  hedges  and  S lands,  412 

B.  Birkenhead,  on  draught  and  draughty,  268 

Massinger’s  “ Picture,”  and  “ The  Wright’s  Chaste 
Wife,”  268 
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/8.  on  David  Hume’s  house  in  Edinburgh,  79 
Baal,  or  Bel,  worship  in  Israel,  236,  299,  334,  376 
‘=  Babes  in  the  Wood,”  a ballad,  144,  208,  248,  286, 
332 

Babylon,  in  Egypt,  532 

Bacon  (Delia)  and  the  authorship  of  Shakspeare’s 
Plays,  155 

Bacon  (Francis),  Baron  Verulam,  Shakspeare’s  Plays 
attributed  to  him,  155 
Bacstrom’s  Polar  Voyage,  238 
Bagatelle,  its  origin,  349 
Bagpipe,  an  English  instrument.  216,  327,  417 
“ Baliar-Danush,”  translations,  124 
Daily  (Johnson)  on  prescription  for  rheumatism,  196 
Balcony,  or  Balcony,  303,  380,  519 
Baldwin  (Mrs.  Jane),  picture  by  Sir  Joshua  Revnolds, 
157 

Bale-fire,  263,  354,  478,  516 
Ballad  literature,  foreign,  30,  143,  151 
Balraawhapple’s  song,  58 
Bancroft  (Thomas),  poet,  burial,  67 
Bannister,  or  Balneator,  97,  224 
Barbauld  (Anna  Ljetitia),  noticed,  106,  400 
Barber  (Thomas),  of  Yarmouth,  heraldic  collections,  411 
Barbut  (David),  Protestant  refugee,  238,  304 
Baring-Gould  (S.)  on  the  “ Decameron,”  and  “ Bahar- 
Danush,”  124 
Yorkshire  ballad,  57 
Barker  (C.)  on  John  Search,  423 
Barkley  (C.  W.)  on  the  “ Babes  in  the  Wood,”  332 
Mediaeval  churches  in  Roman  camps,  332 
Barlow  (Dr.  E.  W.)  on  the  Cross,  202 
Barnard  (Edward),  his  drama,  390 
Barneveldt  (John  van  Olden),  execution,  322,  494 
Baronets  of  Ireland,  238 

Bar-Point  on  portraits  of  Stella  and  Vanessa,  474 
Quotation  from  Dr.  Young,  433 
Swift’s  spelling  of  “ drapier,”  533 
Barrett  (W.  F.)  on  photographic  miracle,  521 
Bartolozzi  (Francesco),  engraving,  333 
Baschet  (Armand)  on  court  etiquette,  255 
Bass  and  the  May,  explained,  45 
Bates  (A.  H.)  on  quotations,  168 
Bates  (Wm.)  on  Addison’s  “ Dissertation  upon  the 
Roman  Poets,”  311 
Ape  leading  in  hell,  386 
Cagliostro’s  biography,  185 
Engraving  by  Bartolozzi,  333 
Gibbon  (Edmund),  epigram  on,  203 
“ Inkle  and  Yarico,”  341 
Lyons  (J.),  works,  329 
“ Musse  Etonenses,”  323 

Polidori  (Dr.),  author  of  “ The  Vampire,”  345 
483 

Quotation,  462 

Ruggle’s  “ Ignoramus,”  and  IMason's  Art  of  Ly- 
ing,” 466 

Batley  church  bells,  528 

Batter,  in  architecture,  86 

Battiscombe  (Christopher),  226,  399  ^ 

Bayles  of  a barge,  434,  498,  540 
Bayley  (F.)  on  Cromwell’s  Chancery  reforms,  458 
Bayly  (E.  H.)  on  “ The  Devil’s  Walk,”  197 
B.  (C.)  on  Christopher  Battiscombe,  399 
St.  Michael’s  church,  Coventry,  541 
B.  (D.)  on  etymology  of  Rotten  Row,  213 


B.  (D.)  on  Devonshire  dialect,  359 
English  pronunciation,  372 
Pet  names,  332 
Starboard  and  larboard,  333 
B.  (E.),  Liverpool,  on  magpie  superstition,  187 
Beam  light  explained,  62,  166,  421 
Bearley  on  derivation  of  Cock-sure,  61 
Beattie  (James),  LL.D.,  biography,  202 
Beaugue  (Ian  de),  “ L’Histoire  de  la  Guerre  d’Escosso,” 
132 

I B,  (E.  C.)  on  Alanely,  a provincialism,  195 
Clause  of  warrandics,  122 
Mare’s  nest  = wonder,  196 
Becca  fica,  appearance  of  this  bird  in  England,  35,  88 
Bede  ale,  noticed,  45,  146 

Bede  (Cuthbert)  on  artists  becoming  scene-painters,  378 
j Bagpipes,  328 

I Bells  of  Peterborough  Cathedral,  117 

i Benbow  (Admiral),  104 

! Churching-pew,  146 

! Folk-lore  of  St.  Paul’s  Day,  118 

I Hill  (Rev.  Rowland)  and  the  Methodists,  427 
i Hood’s  “ Month  of  November,”  330 

I Huntingdon  Sermon  on  Witchcraft,  33 

j Huntingdonshire  ]\Iay-day  song,  388 

j Johnson  (Dr.),  residence  in  Brighton,  23 
! Ladder,  why  unlucky  to  pass  under  one,  391 
I Ladies’  fashions  in  1754,  430 

I Mateham  (Jarvis),  the  murderer,  62 

! Memory,  extraordinary  feat  of,  93 

j Plagiarism,  unconscious,  449 

j Poems  on  flowers,  309 

Scott  (Sir  Walter)  and  Melrose  Abbey,  249 
i Slad,  a provincialism,  104 

; Stop-hounds,  360 

i Tennyson’s  early  poems,  206 

' Towlaw  sports,  429 

I Bedfordbury,  a London  locality,  92 
I “ Bee,”  its  artistic  notices,  507 
“Bee  in  your  bonnet,”  325 
Beechy  (Sir  Wm.),  painting  of  St.  Cecilia,  35 
Beethoven  (Lewis  van),  Letters,  337 
Being,  its  derivation  from  the  verb  “ to  be,”  44 
Beisley  (Sidney)  on  St.  Cecilia,  by  Sir  W.  Beechy,  35 
Lack  herb,  59 

Sisymbrium  iris,  London  rocket,  60 
Warborough  church,  inscription,  117 
Bekker  (Balthazar),  epigram  on,  84 
Belchier  (J.),  “ Observations  on  New  York,”  &c.,  1 18 
Belgium,  prophecy  relative  to  its  future,  117 
Bell  archmology,  368 

Bell-founders  of  former  days,  85;  John  de  Stafforde, 

, 278, 420 

Bell  inscriptions,  186 

Bells  of  Batley  church,  528;  St.  Helen’s  church,  Wor- 
cester, 306;  St.  Michael,  Coventry, 427,  541;  Peter- 
borough cathedral,  117 
Bells  destroyed  at  the  Reformation,  219,  308 
Beltein,  or  old  May-day,  263,  354,  478,  516 
Benas  (Baron  Louis)  on  the  ballad  “ The  Jewish 
Daughter,”  182 

Jewish  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  456 
Laimbeer:  family  name,  147 
Benbow  (Adrn.  John),  biography,  104 
Bendigo,  or  Bandicoot  Creek,  97 
Benediction  in  the  Vesper-book,  its  date,  35,  89 
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Benefield  (Dr. Sebastian),  “ Commentary  on  Amos,”  535 
Benzoni  (Girolamo),  “ Historia  del  Hondo  Nuovo,”  275 
Bernard  (St.),  passage  quoted,  469,  522 
Besig,  or  Besique,  a French  game,  138,  246 
“ Bete  Noir,”  origin  of  the  phrase,  510 
Bettany  (Geo.)  on  Attorney- General  Noy,  24 
Bettie  (Wm.),  “ Historie  of  Titana  and  Theseus,”  156 
B.  (E.  W.)  on  the  eagle,  254 
Kush  rings,  194 

Sable,  in  heraldry,  its  meaning,  215 
Treatment  at  the  universities,  205 
B.  (G.  A.)  on  piscis  fi.otans,  284 
B.  (G.  L.)  on  asylum  for  the  intemperate,  58 
B.  (H.)  on  Bode  family,  61 
Poetry  of  flowers,  290 
B.  (H.  E.)  on  the  clubs  of  London,  121 
Bible  of  1539  described,  290 
Bibliothecar.  Chetham.  on  Chantries,  399 
Cattle  plague,  199 

Churchyard’s  ‘‘  Worthines  of  Wales,”  402 
Druidism,  its  etymology,  103,  422 
First  principles,  89,  224 
Greek  culture,  457 
Iris  and  Lily,  442 
Pragmatic  sanction,  397 
Sublime,  its  derivation,  208 
Tree  of  knowledge,  304 
Vossius,  “ De  Theologia  Gentili,”  327 
Blckerstaffe  and  Bickersteth,  etymology  of,  45,  108 
Biddenham  maids,  122 

Bingham  (C.  W.)  on  the  Christmas  thorn,  33 
Bosworth’s  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary,  321 
Dorset  folk-lore,  10 
Dorsetshire  phrases,  96 
Freemasonry,  363 
Gaming,  378 
Keble’s  hymn,  412 
Once,  its  use  for  if  once,”  256 
Precedence  of  an  honorary  canon,  399 
Professional  nightmare,  306,  363 
Birket  (Rev.  James),  his  death,  510 
Birth,  a remarkable  one  at  Isle-Brewers,  220' 

Bishop  and  physician,  78,  204 
B.  (J.)  on  Charles  I.’s  judges,  199 

Croft  (Mr.),  shot  by  Hudson,  277 
B.  (J.  H.)  on  “Napoleon  Moribund  us,”  107 
Black  (John)  of  the  “ Morning  Chronicle,”  294 
Blackader  (John),  “Memoirs,”  23 
“ Black  Prince,”  origin  of  the  name,  279 
Blades  (Wm.)  on  sizes  of  books,  83 
Guild  medals,  35 
Printers’ medals,  196 
Blag,  its  derivation,  372 

Blair  (D.),  Melbourne,  on  the  extinction  of  the  abori- 
ginal races,  22 

Australia!!  aboriginal  folk-lore,  528 

Bendigo,  or  Bandicoot  Creek,  97 

Chevalier  (N.),  artist,  450 

Epigram  on  Frederick  the  Great,  532 

Fitzadam  (Ismael),  501 

Hazlitt’s  “ Essay  on  Hot  and  Cold,”  52S 

Kangaroo,  its  pugnacity,  96 

Oliver  the  Spy,  infamous  toast  of,  523 

Osiris  and  Iswara,  539 

Trials  at  bar  at  Melbourne,  449 

Victoria  colony,  its  progress,  471 


Blair  (D.)  on  “ Victorian  IMagazine,”  520 
Zebedee  shaving  himself,  533 
Blake  (Adm.  Robert),  portrait,  9 
Blakeley  (Luke),  lines  on  the  bells  of  Batley,  528 
Blandford  (G.  F.)  on  the  pretender  in  London,  134 
Blashill  (T.)  on  positions  in  sleeping,  522 
• Blindness,  a boy  said  to  be  struck  with,  369 
Blood  (Wm.)  on  “ Birds  of  a feather,”  &c.,  176 
Chequers,  an  inn  sign,  238 
Cock-sure,  its  derivation,  248 
Frere  (J.  H.),  translations  of  Aristophanes,  188 
Strange  Christian  names,  541 
Blue,  its  various  significances,  540 
Blue  Beard  in  England,  59 

Blundell  (B.)  on  King  Arthur  and  the  giant  of  St. 
Michael’s  Mount,  285 
Cromwell’s  Chancery  Reforms,  357 
“ Jolly  as  sandboys,”  331 
Need-fire,  285 

Prince  Charles  Stuart  at  Sheffield,  336 
Proverb:  “ Lasciar  fare  a Marc  Antonio,”  400 
Whipping  grown-up  daughters, 457 
Boase  (G.  C.)  on  the  “ Fun  Almanack,”  33 
Boccaccio’s  “ Decameron,”  origin  of  the  stories,  124 
Bockett  (Julia  R.)  on  the  Meade  family,  423 
Bode  family,  61 

Bohler  (Rev.  Peter),  inquired  after,  255 
! Bohn  (H.  G.)  on  library  catalogues,  69 

St.  James’s  Lutheran  chapel,  69,  249 
I Bonaparte  (Napoleon),  anagram  by,  98;  narrative  of  his 
disinterment,  525;  his  servants,  21,  41,  285 
, Bonar,  derivation  of  the  name,  23,  108,  225,  246,  379 
j Bonar  family  pedigree,  50 
I Bone  in  a pig’s  skull,  59,  146 
i Bone  (J.  W.)  on  the  Rev.  Edward  Archer,  411 
I Fyefoot  and  Duck’s  foot  Lanes,  259 
Lawrence  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  54-1 
Obsolete  terms  of  merchandise,  538 
“Poor  Man’s  Catechism,”  542 
Stop-hounds,  278 

Books,  their  sizes  identified,  83,  169 

j Books  recently  published  ; — 

Ackland’s  Summary  of  the  Evidences  of  the  Bible, 
524 

Afternoon  Lectures  on  Literature  and  Art,  310 
Annual  Register  for  1865,  484 
Arnason’s  Legends  of  Iceland,  336 
Blackley’s  Critical  English  Testament,  503 
Beethoven’s  Letters,  337 

Blunt’s  Annotated  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  403 
Book  Worm,  a Bibliographical  Review,  170 
{ Brande’s  Dictionary  of  Science,  209 

Bridges’  Index  to  printed  Pedigrees,  230 
Burke's  Naval  and  Military  Trials,  90 
Calendar  of  the  Prayer-book,  Illustrated,  503 
Camden  Society:  Promptorium  Parvulorum,  25 
Carlyle  (Thomas),  Inaugural  Address,  310 
Catalogue  of  Early  Newspapers  and  Essayists,  129 
Catalogue  of  Broadsides  of  Antiquaries’  Society, 
483 

Champfleury’s  Histoire  de  la  Caricature,  90^ 
Chronicles  and  Memorials  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland:  Rishanger’s  Chronicle;  Chartulaiy  of 
Gloucester;  Le  Livere  de  Reis  de  Brittanie  et 
Le  Livere  de  Reis  de  Engleterre,  129 
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Books  recently  published : — 

Clark’s  Introduction  to  Heraldry,  209 
Coleridge  (S,  T.),  The  Friend,  25 
Coleman’s  Genealogical  Index,  364 
Contemporary  Keview,  190 
Cussan’s  Grammar  of  Heraldry,  90  ^ 

Daniel’s  Lays  of  the  English  Cavaliers,  337 
Davis’s  Thoughts  on  Great  Painters,  444 
Debrett’s  Peerage,  Baronetage,  &c,,  170 
Dircks’  Life,  &c.,  of  the  2nd  Marquis  of  Worcester, 
190 

Early  English  Text  Society:  Merlin  on  the  Early 
History  of  King  Arthur:  The  Monarche,  by 
Sir  Edward  Lindesay:  The  Wright’s  Chaste 
Wife,  364 

Ecce  Homo:  A Survey  of  the  Life  of  Christ,  109 

Essays  on  the  Irish  Church,  464 

Flaxman’s  Lectures  on  Sculpture,  90 

Forbes’  Explanation  of  the  Kicene  Creed,  170 

Gentleman’s  Magazine,  51 

Gilpin’s  Songs  of  Cumberland,  270 

Grainge’s  Yorkshire  Longevity,  110 

Grant’s  Memorabilia  Ecclesiae,  464 

Greenwood’s  Hatchet  Throwers,  25 

Haydn’s  Dictionary  of  Dates,  270 

Hazlitt’s  Early  Popular  Poetry  of  England,  524 

Hodgkin’s  History  of  Monograms,  230 

Hood’s  Poems,  524 

Howard’s  Miscellanea  Genealogica,  424 
Jordan’s  Men  I have  known,  464 
Jesse  on  the  History  of  the  British  Dog,  382 
Kempis  (Thomas  a).  Imitation  of  Christ,  209 
Kent,  New  History  of,  337 

Knight  on  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Psalms, 
290 

Laing’s  Catalogue  of  Scottish  Seals,  544 
Longmuir’s  Helenore,  250 
Macaulay  (Lord),  Complete  Works,  169 
MacCulloch’s  Geographical  Dictionary,  423 
Macgregor’s  Rivers  and  Lakes  of  Europe,  109 
Mary  Stuart,  her  Guilt  or  Innocence,  150 
Massey’s  History  of  England,  51 
Marshall’s  Index  to  the  Pedigrees,  337 
Nichols’s  Hand-book  for  the  British  Museum, 
310 

North’s  Chronicle  of  the  Church  of  St.  Martin  in 
Leicester’,  403 

Ottley’s  Dictionary  of  Painters,  484 

Perpetual  Calendar,  150 

Photographic  Portraits  of  Eminent  Men,  25 

Pike’s  English  and  their  Origin,  544 

Power’s  Irish  Literary  Inquirer,  464 

Prayer-Book  Interleaved,  310 

Public  Schools  Calendar,  90 

Reliquiae  Aquitanicae,  25 

Rivington’s  Ecclesiastical  Year-Book,  337 

Roiue  as  it  was,  and  Rome  as  it  is,  503 

St.  Leonard’s  Priory  at  Esholt,  464 

Shakspeare’s  Dramatic  Writings,  by  S.  Bailey,  382 ; 

by  Clarke  and  Wright,  403 
Shakspeare’s  Jest-Book,  by  Dr.  Oesterley,  250 
Shakspeare’s  Sonnets,  by  Gerald  Massey,  382 
Shaw’s  Illuminated  Drawings,  150 
Binding’s  History  of  Scandinavia,  230 
Smith’s  British  and  Foreign  Ferns,  544 


Books  recently  published ; — 

Sussex  Archaeological  Collections,  51 
Tiffin’s  Gossip  about  Portraits,  444 
Timbs’s  Club  Life  of  London,  190 
Tupper’s  Select  Works,  109 
Vade  Mecum  for  Malt  Worms,  170 
Westlake’s  Souvenir  of  Christian  Art,  363 
Wheeler’s  Dictionary  of  Names  of  Fiction,  25 
Willich  on  the  last  Bank  Charter  Act,  524 
Worcesteriana,  110 

Wyndham  (Rt.  Hon.  William),  Diary,  290 
Booty,  Old,  notices  of  his  story,  310 
Bostock  (A.  R.)  on  Moors  in  Spain,  14 
Bosworth  (Dr.  J.),  “ Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary,”  321,  395 
Boucher  (Rev.  Jonathan),  biography,  75,  282 
Bouchier  (Jon.)  on  quotations,  463,  483 
Boughton  family,  217 
Bourdon  on  music  of  the  synagogue,  119 
Boulter  (Dan.),  catalogue  of  his  museum,  411 
Boutell  (Charles)  on  collar  of  SS.,  23,  532 
Exeter  Cathedral  restorations,  529 
Otelle  in  Topcliffe  church,  160 
Tau  cross  and  bell  badge,  540 
Boyle  (Capt.  Robert),  “ Voyages  and  Adventures,”  532 
Bracton  (Henry  de),  his  birth-place,  298 
Bradley  church,  extracts  from  its  registers,  67 
Brandy,  early  notices  of,  11,  87,  166 
Brash  (R.  R.)  on  round  towers,  536 
Breadalbane  peerage,  465,  522 
Breviary,  Paris,  authors  of  the  hymns,  238 
Brevis  on  the  Caledonia  packet,  304 
Cambodunum,  122,  225 
Chevron,  in  heraldry,  184 
Cross,  the  pre-Christian,  202 
Lawrence  (Major-Gen.  Stringer),  69 
Pretender’s  adherents,  287 
Tankard  inscription,  203 
Thomson  (James),  Poems,  203 
Briant  (John),  bell-founder,  85 
Bright  (John)  and  the  breeches  question,  153 
Brightling  on  a writer  in  “ Household  Words,”  493 
Pifferari  in  Rome,  206 
Prophecy  of  Louis-Philippe,  429 
Young  (Dr.  E.),  quoted,  440 
Brighton,  Dr.  Johnson’s  residence  at,  23 
Bristol,  a singular  custom,  78 
British  Museum,  Hand-book  to  the  library,  310 
Bromley  (John),  metrical  sermon,  208 
Brooch  of  Lorn,  59 
Brooke  (Dr.),  play,  “ Scyros,”  267 
Brown  (F.)  on  viper  woman,  512 
Brown  (Dr.  Thomas),  “ The  Paradise  of  Coquettes,” 
430  . 

Browne  (Moses),  “ Sunday  Thoughts,”  512 
Browning  (Elizabeth  Barrett),  biography,  155,  248 
Brownson  (Orestes  A.),  his  works,  141 
Bruce  (John)  on  busts  of  Charles  L,  451 
Brydges  (Sir  S.  E.),  poem  “ Echo  and  Silence,”  306 
B.  (T.)  on  the  future  of  Belgium,  117 

Last  execution  for  attempted  murder,  480 
Mildness  of  the  season  in  Feb.  1866,  136 
“ New  High  Church  turn’d  Old  Presbyterian,”  258 
j Place  (Francis),  library,  191 

I Raine  (Henry),  his  bequest,  348 

\ Recitation,  4*42 
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B.  (T.)  on  Schroeder  (Henry),  405 

Shakspeare,  newly-discovered  portrait,  116 
Bucknall  (S.  G,)  on  the  Janizaries,  196 
Euckton  (T.  J.)  on  Abracadabra,  542 
Abraham,  356 

Algum-tree  and  peacocks,  68 
Atlantic  cable  telegraph,  169 
First  principles,  223 
Frederick  the  Great,  saying,  288 
Gaming,  its  antiquity,  301 
Janizaries,  288 

Population  of  ancient  Rome,  542 
Pragmatic  sanction,  328 
Round  towers,  261 
Syria,  its  derivation,  227 
Tailor  by  trade,  127 
Yorick,  origin  of  the  name,  166 
Bully’s  Acre,  Dublin,  219 
Burbage  (Ninion),  autograph,  531 
Burd,  or  Bird,  Scotch  for  maiden,  390,  459 
Burial  lights,  62,  166,  421 
Burleigh,  the  Master  of,  320 
Burn  (J.  S ) on  David  Barbut,  304 

Parish  registers  and  probate  courts,  243,  423 
St.  James’s  Lutheran  chapel,  161 
Burnet  (Bishop),  “ History  of  the  Reformation,”  new  edi- 
tion, 448 

Burney  (Charles),  Mus.  Doc.,  autographs,  244 
Burns  (Robert)  and  Nicholas  Rowe,  25 
Burton  (E.  F.)  on  Need-fire  and  Cattle  Plague,  175 
Burton  (James),  “ Excerpta  Hieroglyphica,”  298 
Burton  (John)  on  Samuel  Salkeld,  145 
“ But,”  used  as  a preposition,  321,  418,  481 
Butler  (Bp.  Samuel)  and  the  Church  in  Scotland,  321 
Butler  (James)  on  the  Duke  of  Wellington  at  the 
Pyrenees,  58 

Butler  (Sir  Theobald,  or  Toby),  parentage,  472 
Buttery  (Albert)  on  Concilium  Calchutense,  460 
Extraordinary  reptile,  533 
Homer  in  a nutshell,  415 
Portraits  at  Oxford,  152 
Butts  (Thomas),  autograph,  442 
B.  (W.  C.)  on  bagpipes  an  English  instrument,  216 
Bells  of  St.  Helen’s  church,  Worcester,  306 
“ Elegant  Extracts,”  287 
Isle,  aisle,  or  aile,  350 
Lammas  lands  at  Chelsea,  500 
“ To  know  ourselves  diseased,”  360 
Wellington  (Duke  of)  at  Eton,  186 
B.  (W.  G.)  on  Welcher,  a slang  w'ord,  433 
By-and-by  = presently,  88,  168 

Byerley  (Thomas),  editor  of  “ The  Percy  Anecdotes,” 
168 

Byron  (Lord)  and  Wm.  Wordsworth,  66,  127 


C. 

C.  on  Christopher  North,  509 
Church  porches,  510 
C.  Newcastle,  on  gipsy’s  rhyme,  117 
Cabal,  supposed  origin  of  the  word,  509 
Cade  of  herrings,  324 
Cadogan  (Ambrose),  epitaph,  488 
Cadogan  (William),  epitaph,  487 
Cagliostro  (Count),  prince  of  impostors,  121,  185 


Cairnforth  (Earl  of),  character,  323 
Cairston  on  Anglo-Saxon  guilds,  491 
C.  (A.  L.)  on  dominical  letters,  459 
Calchutense  council,  295,  381,  419,  460,  522 
“ Caledonia,”  a packet-ship,  149,  304 
Cambodunum,  inscription  on  tiles,  12,  87,  122,  225 
Cambridge  authors  of  the  17th  century,  321,  436,  459 
Cambridge  dramatic  writers,  188,  267 
Cambridge,  King’s  College,  170 
Camden  Society  annual  meeting,  382 
Campbell  (David),  of  Schawfield,  153 
Campbell  (J.  D.)  on  carring  = carrion,  97 
Campbell  (John),  Earl  of  Breadalbane,  465 
Campbell  (P.  C.)  on  Sir  S.  E.  Brydges’  “Echo  and 
Silence,”  306 

Camps  in  England  in  1763,  510 
Caning,  the  philosophy  of,  296 
Canons,  honorary,  first  instituted,  456,  521 
Canterbury  story,  414 
Card  manufactory  in  Edinburgh,  347 
Carew  family  arms,  322,  421,  481 
Caricature  portraits,  370,  423 
Caricature  portraits  of  Oxford,  451,  522 
Carilford  on  Sir  Edward  Ford,  80 

Ford  (John),  dramatist,  arms,  59 
Carlton  church  or  chantry,  322 
Carmichael  (C.  H.  E.)  on  Bishop  Carmichael,  513 
Carmichael  (John),  Bishop  of  Orleans,  274,  513 
Carrier  of  household  goods,  Greek  term  required,  238 
266 

Carring  = carrion,  97,  165 
Carrington  (J.  W.)  on  etymology  of  Maroon,  85 
Caruca,  or  carucata,  in  Domesday,  236,  333 
C.  (A.  S.)  on  Dominical  letters,  295 
Castelman  (Richard),  “ Voyage,  Shipwreck,”  &c.,  532 
Catcall  used  at  theatres,  432 
“ Catholic  Miscellany,”  233,  307 
Cattle  plague,  historical  notes,  105,  118,  175,  199, 
308;  in  France,  1775,  215;  in  Germany,  1717,  134 
Cave  Man  and  the  pre-historic  age,  233 
Caviare,  its  meaning,  180 
C.  (B.  H.)  on  Dilamgerbendi,  309 
Concilium  Chalchutense,  381 
“ Congress  of  Beasts,”  532 
Dominical  letters,  378 
Hebrew,  cursive,  543 
“ Policy  Unveiled,”  &e.,  442 
St.  Chrysostom  on  the  Priesthood,  99 
Stow’s  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms,  319 
Tradition  concerning  our  Saviour,  444 
Trafalgar  and  balcony,  381 
C.  (C.)  on  Bete  Noir,  510 
Change  of  surname,  389 
Names  of  Jones,  Davies,  and  Williams,  530 
Southesk  (Countess  of),  454 
Cealcythe  council,  wdiere  holden,  295,  383,  419,  460, 
522 

Celtic  grievances,  a French  view  of,  131 
Celtic  names  translated  into  Greek,  430 
Centum  sign,  475 

Cervantes,  his  baptismal  register,  429 
C.  (F.  S.)  on  the  piscina  and  credence  table,  148 
C.  (F.  W.)  on  Nicholas  de  Cusa,  454 
Fray  Gerundio,  518 
C.  (G.  A.)  on  human  skin  tanned,  422 
Extraordinary  feat  of  memory,  443 
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C.  (G.  A.)  on  Inscribed  mortuary  urns.  443 
Ratton  Raw,  443 

C.  (H.)  on  King  Arthur’s  tombstone,  1 44 
Babylon,  in  Egypt,  532 
Cattle  plague  in  India,  309 
Cinderella,  origin  of  the  word,  1 1 
Conversation  cards,  217 
Dragon  of  Wantley,  266 
Dumbleton,  co.  Worcester,  415 
English  popular  tales,  515 
Gibraltar,  463 

Halos  on  heads  of  saints,  390 
Haunted  lane  at  Midhurst,  533 
Human  skin  tanned,  89,  256 
Indo-Mahommedan  folk  lore,  95 
Kilburn  priory,  its  site,  474 
Lead  and  iron  coins,  412 
]\Iandevile’s  Voyages  and  Travels,  128 
Osiris;  Iswara,  22 
Population  of  ancient  Rome,  431 
Positions  in  sleeping,  474 
Religions  of  India,  293 
Religions  of  Egypt  and  India,  114 
Round  towers,  359,  537 
Sepulchral  devices,  359 
Syria,  its  signification,  139 
Turkish  tombstone  in  the  Temple,  36 
Valentine’s  day  in  Persia,  137 
Were- wolves,  428 

Woolwich  Royal  Military  Repository,  218 
•C.  (H.),  Workington,  on  court  etiquette,  167 
•Chaise  (Fran9ois  de  la),  “ History,”  115 
Chalk  Sunday  in  Ireland,  494 

Challsteth  (A.)  on  Agrippa’s  “De  Vanitatc  Scientiarum 
Declamatio,”  12 
“ Don  Nippery  Septo,”  46 
“ Never  a barrel  the  better  herring,”  85 
Notes  on  fly-leaves,  193 
Tennyson’s  Poems,  American  edition,  48 
Chambers  (G.  F.)  on  Pendrell  family,  148 
-Chance  (F.)  on  cursive  Hebrew,  543 
Chancery  reforms  by  Cromwell,  320,  357 
Chantry  chapels,  238,  289,  334,  399 
Cliantty  in  rood-loft,  411 
Charde  described,  38 

Charles  I.,  his  busts,  451  ; biography  of  his  judges, 
199  ; churches  dedicated  to  him,  37,  165 
Charteris  (Captain),  noticed,  76 
Cliarters,  early  Scottish,  8 
Chaucer  (Geoffrey)  and  the  Tabard  Inn,  57 
C.  (H.B.)  on  first  principles,  146 
Garopoli,  Italian  poet,  225 
Holberg’s  “ Erasmus  Montan  us,”  542 
Solon  and  Chilo,  127 
Spanish  drought,  39 
Torre  (Carlo),  535 
Trissino’s  “ Sophonisba,”  204 
C.  (H.  C.)  on  the  Princess  Olive  of  Cumberland,  491 
Chelsea  bun-house,  394 
Chevalier  au  Cin  on  the  number  666,  206 
Chevalier  de  Chatelain  on  Chaucer  and  the  Tabard,  57 
Chevalier  (N.),  an  Australian  artist,  450 
Chevron  on  Wellesley  family,  291 
Chevrons  in  the  army,  their  origin,  59,  149,  184 
“ Chevy  Chase  ballad,”  61,  125 
Chicheley  (Abp.  Henry),  consecration,  36 


Child  brought  up  without  clothing,  322,  381 

Childe  (F.  C.)  on  Mrs.  Baldwin’s  picture,  157 

China,  marks  on,  154,  266 

C.  (H.  J.)  on  cade  of  herrings,  324 

“ Christ’s  Passion,”  its  author,  349 

Christ’s  passion,  traditionary  notices,  351, 401, 444,  520 

Christian  names,  remarkable,  96,  175,  188,  420,  541 

Christmas  decorations,  176 

Christmas  thorn  in  blossom,  33 

“ Chronicles  of  Eri,”  manuscript  of,  370 

Chrysostom  (St.)  on  the  Priesthood,  99,  186 

C.  (H.  T.)  on  Piccadilly,  329 

Chulkhurst  (Eliz.  and  Mary),  Biddenliam  maids,  122 
Church  like  a drawing-room,  154,266 
Church  porches  over  west  doors,  510 
Churches  dedicated  to  Charles  I.,  37,  165 
Churches,  mediaeval,  in  Roman  camps,  247,  332 
Churching-pew,  49,  146 
Churchill  (Charles),  poet,  manuscripts,  238 
Churchyard  (Thomas),  epitaph  on  tlie  Earl  of  Surrey, 
390  ; “Worthines  of  Wales,”  298 
Cialdini  (General),  speech,  322 
Cigars,  early  notice  of,  147,  275,  376 
Cinderella,  origin  of  the  story,  1 1 
Cinque  Ports  Fencible  Light  Dragoons,  195 
C.  (J.  K.)  on  Dilamgerbendi,  221 

Lawrence  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  492 
“ This  and  that,”  186 

C.  (J.  S.)  on  beme  lyght,  166  ^ 

C.  (K.  R.)  on  ancient  Greek  art,  295 
Dublin  University  library,  409 
Parish  registers  and  probate  courts,  154 
Reading-lamps:  eye-shades,  196 
Sappho;  Orpheus,  296 

Clameur  de  Haro  et  Charte  Normande,  40,  83 
Clarence  portraits  at  South  Kensington,  313 
Clarendon  State  Papers,  catalogue,  472,  523 
Clarke  (Hyde)  on  the  Turkish  dialect,  346 
Clarry  on  Cold  Harbour,  &c.,  105 
Nature  printing,  289 

Classical  repartee : Gladstone  and  Lowe,  234 
Clay  (Charles),  M.D.  on  Shakspeare’s  portrait,  245 
Clayton  family  of  Kennington,  35 
Cleland  family  of  Cleland,  491 
Cleland  (Wm.),  ode  “ Hallow  my  fancie,”  493 
Clerestory,  its  meaning,  157 
Clei-gymen,  itinerant  mendicant,  412 
Clerical  error  explained,  290 
Clerical  vestments,  324 
Clockmaker,  epitaph  on  one,  117 
Closwork  of  the  Founders’  Company,  154 
Club,  derivation  of  the  word,  411,  496 
Clubs  of  London,  their  origin,  121,  190 
Clutha  on  treatises  on  fossils,  97 
C.  (M.  H.)  on  “ Per  Christum  Dominum  nc.strum,”  492 
Coach  and  Horses,  an  inn  in  Piccadilly,  91 
Coach  racing  in  1658,  491,  540 
Cobra’  and  the  mungoose,  43 
Cobra-Capella  snake,  410,  519 
Cocks,  sacrifice  of  red  ones  in  India,  169 
Cock-sure,  its  derivation,  61,  109,  24d 
Codfish  aristocracy,  292 
Cofiin,  ancient  stone  one  near  Sheffield,  12,  68 
Coins,  a Nuremburg  token,  349, 402  ; Victoria  shillin 
I with  a Spanish  device,  452,  502  ; lead  and  iron,  412 
j Cold  Harbour,  105 
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Cole  (Francis),  “ The  Prologue  and  Epilogue  to  a 
Comedie,”  321,  459 

Coleman  (E.  H ) on  Irish  periodicals,  460 
Coleridge  (S.  T.)  and  ‘'The  DeviFs  Walk,”  197;  on 
the  writings  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  486 
Coles  (Wm.)  a nonjuring  clergyman,  82 
Collar  of  SS.,  23,  206,  335,  532 
Columbus  and  the  egg,  319 
Comagene,  its  etymology,  35 
Commines  (Philip  de),  inedited  letters,  388 
Confederate  colours,  43 
“ Congress  of  Beasts,”  its  author,  532 
Conrad,  its  derivation,  303,  379 
“ Con  ire- Guise,”  1589,  156 
Conversation  cards,  217 

Convocation,  the  Durham  protest,  195;  Nicholas  Am- 
herst’s lines  on,  240 
Coon,  a slang  word,  508 

Cooper  (Charles  Henry),  his  death,  253  ; memorial 
bust,  364 

Cooper  (C.  PI.  & Thompson)  on  John  Gaule,  65 
Sulivan  (Stephen),  his  death,  80 
Cooper  (Geo.  J.)  on  the  Schoolmen,  431 
Cooper  (Bp.  Thomas),  “ Thesaurus,”  392  ; and  the 
Martin  Marprelate  controversy,  393,  443 
Cooper  (Thompson)  on  Adm.  Sir  Thomas  Allen,  488 
Francis  Cole,  459 

Johnson  (W.),  Master  of  the  Temple,  436 
Coplestone  family,  391 
“ Cordiale,”  early  copies,  138 
Cork  periodicals,  179 
Corney  (Bolton),  on  Almack,  1 63 
Cotswold  sports,  100,  128 
Howell  (James),  “ Familiar  Letters,”  449 
Jonson  (Ben),  and  James  Mabbe,  314 
Mediaeval  Latin  poets,  209 
“ Policy  Unveiled,  or  Maxims  of  State,”  256,  303 
“ Keturn  from  Parnassus,”  387 
Scrap  on  cigars,  275 

Simile  of  a translation  to  the  wrong  side  of  a piece 
of  tapestry,  145 

Tompion,  clock  and  watch  maker,  347 
Correggio’s  “ Beading  Magdalen,”  48 
Cornish  names,  531 
Corvus  (Johannes),  painter,  340 
Coryat  (Thomas),  of  Odcombe,  172,  268 
Costrel,  the  pilgrim’s  bottle,  45 
Cotmandene,  its  meaning,  322 

Cotswold  Hills,  Vvhitsuu  sports  on,  80,  100,  128,  185, 
355 

Cotton  (Charles),  list  of  his  works,  15 
Cotton  (Ven.  Henry)  on  aume  of  wine,  127 
Court  etiquette,  78,  167,  247,  255 
Courtesy,  titles  of,  493 
“ Covent  Garden  Monthly  Recorder,”  118 
Coventry,  the  bells  of  St.  Michael,  427,  541 
Coward  (Wm.),  il.D.,  his  “ Abramideis,”  460 
Cox’s  Museum  of  mechanical  figures,  91 
Cpl.  on  Assist  = to  be  present  officially,  510 
Cotmandene,  322 
“ Eikon  Basilike,”  82 
Halke  (John),  Robert  Dod,  &c.,  305 
Hodson’s  “ Divine  Cosmographer,”  106 
Nursery  rhyme,  350 

Tradition  respecting  our  Blessed  Lord,  520 
Yex  of  a cart  or  wagon,  80 


Craig  (J.  PL),  The  Hunting  of  Badlewm,”  235 
Crawalls  = quarrels,  532 

Crawford  (C.  J.)  D.D.,  on  Nottingham  Castle,  494 
Crawford  (John)  on  town,  alias  farmyard,  101 
Credence  table,  authority  for  its  disuse,  59,  148,  310, 
523 

C.  (R.)  Corh,  on  Nedrum  Church,  Down,  23 
Crawley  (C.  Y.)  on  Grove  family,  371 
Pury  papers,  29,  172 
Critz  (John  de),  payments  to,  470 
Croft  (Mr.)  shot  by  Hudson,  the  dwarf,  277 
Cromwell  (Oliver),  and  Edmund  Spenser’s  grandson. 
113;  letter  to  Col.  Plobart,  491;  sixty  propositions 
for  remodelling  Chancery,  320,  357,  458 
Cross,  the  Latin  and  Greek,  59,  126,  202,  244,  308 
Crotch  (Dr.  Wm.),  his  precocity,  14,  168 
Crowdown  on  human  skin  tanned,  309 
Heraldic  query,  322,  481 
Stewart,  Napoleon’s  servant,  285 
Cruso  (John),  LL.D.,  108 
Crux  on  orvietan,  its  recipe,  285 
Tankard  inscription,  80 
C.  (R.  W.)  on  the  Earl  of  Derwent w'ater,  335 
C.  (T.)  on  telegram  and  photogram,  530 
Cuckoo  ale,  46 
Cuffee,  a slang  word,  508 
Cuitt  (George),  artist,  198 
Culme  family,  138 

Cumberland  (the  Princess  Olive  of),  491 
Cumberland  songs,  270 
Cumyn  (Richard),  charter,  8 

Cunningham  (F.),  on  Edmund  Waller’s  Poems,  192 
Cunningham  (J.  S.  A.)  on  foot-prints  on  rocks,  S9 
Plarold’s  Cross,  13 

Cusa  (Nicholas  de),  cardinal  bishop  of  Brixen,  454 
C.  (X.)  on  Almack,  298,  416 
Cleland  of  Cleland,  491 
Rule  of  the  road,  482 
C.  (W.),  Richmond,  on  a proverb,  521 
C.  (W.  A.),  on  royal  assent  refused,  374 
C.  (W.  R.)  on  Allenarly,  289 

Hepburn  (Robert)  of  Bearfoot,  372 
Roberts  (D.),  memorial  to  his  parents,  57 
Cyril  on  church  like  a drawing-room,  154 
“ Elegant  Extracts,”  177 
Footprints  on  stones,  463 
Great  men  and  universities,  286 
Johnson  (Dr.),  passage  in  the  “Rambler,”  519 
Lay  preachers,  286 
Pig  (John),  his  religion,  139 
Plagiarism,  452 

Prelate  mentioned  by  Gibbon,  452,  523 
Search-  (John),  “ Law  of  Libel,’’  278 
Sepulchral  devices,  444 
Temple  (Sir  Wm.),  motto,  461 
Wesley  (John)  and  witchcraft,  286 
Cywrm  on  “ tailor  by  trade,”  189 


D. 

D.  on  the  late  Miss  Berry,  430 
Drayton  and  Shakspeare,  512 
Itinerant  mendicant  clergymen,  412 
Lete  make,  186 

A.  on  an  ancient  stone-coffin,  12 
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A.  ou  Henry  VIII.’s  polemical  works,  371 

Sherwood  (Mrs.),  “ Autobiography,”  421 
D.  (A.)  on  “ The  Babes  in  the  Wood,”  286 
Canterbury  story,  414  • 

Emigration  to  South  America,  35 
Notes  on  fly-leaves,  58 
Slang  phrases,  155 
Daily  Advertizer,”  a periodical,  95 
Dalby  (John  Watson),  minor  poet,  105,  185 
Dalmahoy  family,  389,  423 
Dalrymple  (Arthur),  cn  autographs  in  books,  442 
Edward  VI.’s  itinerant  preachers,  460 
“ Never  a barrel  the  better  herring,”  105 
Norfolk  poets,  106,  400 
There  is  nothing  new,  204 
Dalrymple  (Sir  David),  noticed,  193 
Dalrymple  (Sir  David),  Lord  Hailes,  and  the  Suther- 
land peerage,  152 

Dalton  (J.)  on  Cervantes’  baptismal  register,  429 
Nabuehodonosor,  or  Nebuchadnezzar,  236 
Note  for  Spanish  scholars,  206 
Spanish  sepulchral  inscription,  490 
Darch,  or  Arches  family,  391 
Daughter  pronounced  dafter,  89,  247,  330,  519 
Daughters,  grown,  formerly  whipped,  51,  108,  186, 
336,  457 

D’Aveney  (H.)  on  Sir  Wm.  Stanley’s  tomb,  47 
Davidson  (John)  on  Burton’s  “Excerpta  Hieroglyphica,” 
298 

“ Dissertation  on  Pyramids  of  Egypt,”  390 
Frederic  the  Great,  saying,  197 
German  coins,  167 

“ Glencoe,  or  the  Fate  of  the  Macdonalds,”  237 
Mint  marks  on  French  coins,  167,  229 
Nature  printing,  289 
Numismatic  query,  46 
Pembroke  (Ann,  Countess  of),  306 
St.  Kilian,  Bishop  of  Wurtzburg,  140 
Savoy  arms  : Sy noble,  323 
“Vitulus  Aureus,”  239 
Davidson  (Robert),  dramatist,  451 
Davies  (Mrs.  Christian),  “Memoirs,”  323 
Davies,  registered  names  in  Wales,  530 
Davies  (E.  C.)  on  the  meaning  of  Ardeb,  105 
Whitechapel  play,  440 
Davies  (James)  on  also=  all-but,  450 
Italian  proverb,  322 

Davies  (Samuel),  the  bold  preacher,  350 
Davies  (Thomas),  bookseller,  residence,  213 
Davis  (J.  E.)  on  Pharmaceutical,  423 
Davis  (J.  G.)  on  stocking- feet,  267 
Davis  (Wm.)  on  early  editions  of  “ Cordiale,”  138 
Herwart’s  “ Tabulm  Arithmetics,”  177 
Heurion’s  Logarithms,  278 
Names  in  the  House  of  Commons,  235 
Sherwin  (Henry),  mathematician,  215 
Dawson  family,  78 

Dawson  (Nancy),  the  horn-pipe  dancer,  140 
Day  (John)  and  the  “Return  from  Parnassus,”  387 
Day  (Robert),  jun.,  on  mortuary  urns,  119,  307 
Days  of  the  week,  how  to  find  them  for  any  date,  469 
D.  (B.)  on  inflated  pillars,  322 
D.  (C.  E.)  on  “ The  Battle  of  Harlaw,”  281 
A5.  on  the  hymn,  “ The  strain  upraise,”  &c.  180 
Potter  on  the  number  666,  106 
D,  (E.  A.)  on  “Napoleon’s  Midnight  Review,”  502 


D.  (E.  A.)  on  St.  Michael,  517 
Dearing  (J.  N.),  dramatist,  451 
Decken  (Baron  von  der),  ascent  of  Kilimanjaro,  98 
Deeble  (C-  B.),  author  of  a dramatic  pastoral,  492 
Deerfold  (der  fald),  explained,  175 
De  Foe  (Daniel),  editor  of  “The  Flying  Post,”  and 
“The  Medley,”  75  ; in  Edinburgh,  77;  publication 
of  “Robinson  Crusoe,”  94;  subscribers  to  his  Re- 
views, 347  ; “ Every-Body’s  Business  is  No-Body’s 
Business,”  60,  141;  library,  142 
Delfosses  (Madame),  “ L’He'roine  Travestie,”  349 
De  Lizardi  family,  472 

Denison  (Stephen),  sermon  “ The  White  Wolf,”  352,  401 
Derby  (Charlotte  de  la  Tre'mouille,  Countess  of),  bio- 
graphy, 257 
Derby  dolls,  452 
Derby  newspapers,  164 
De  Rape  family  arms,  296 

Derwentwater  (James  Radcliffe,  Earl  of),  aurora  bore- 
alis at  his  death,  154,  267,  335 
D.  (E.  S.)  on  chantry  in  rood-loft,  411 
D’Escures  family,  196 
Devil’s  music,  288,  361,  420 
“ Devil’s  Walk,”  a poem,  197 
Devonshire  dialect,  320,  359 
D’Ewes  (Sir  Symonds),  burial,  294,  400 
D.  (H.  P.)  on  English  popular  tales,  482 
Holland  (first  Lord),  a defaulter,  380 
Homer  in  a nutshell,  415 
Lamb  (Charles),  epigram  on  Mackintosh,  400 
Mediseval  Latin  poets,  180 
Poems  on  flowers,  380 
Rodney  triumphant,  460 
Sorrel,  lines  on,  381 
D.  (H.  W.)  on  hymnology,  443,  452 
Modern  Latin  pronunciation,  188 
Navy  pressgangs  in  1813,  98 
Spanish  dollars,  460 
Dial  motto  in  Shenstone  churchyard,  11 
Dickens  (Wm.)  and  his  wooden  dishes,  118 
Dictionary,  the  first  English,  324 
Dilamgerbendi,  its  derivation,  69,  221,  309 
Dinders  found  at  Wroxeter,  70 
Dinornis  in  Bayle’s  Dictionary,  276 
Disbrowe  (John),  letter  to  Thomas  Pury,  172 
Dishington  (Chevalier),  Louis  XIV.’s  letter  to,  409 
D’Israeli  (Isaac),  “ Life  of  Mendelssohn,”  170 
Dixon  (J.)  on  the  origin  of  the  word  pony,  59 
Dixon  (J.  H.)  on  foreign  ballad  literature,  30,  151 
Round  towers  of  Switzerland,  445 
D.  (J.),  Edinburgh,  on  satire  against  Home’s  “ Doug- 
las,” 5 

Teeth,  early  use  of  mineral,  420 
D.  (J.  S.)  on  Eliz.  Barrett  Browning,  155 
D.  (M.)  on  a remarkable  birth,  220 

Charles  Edward  Stuart,  engraving,  520 
Strafford  (Earl  of),  portrait,  462 
Dobson  (Wm.)  on  mourning  cloaks,  320 
Strange  (Lord),  348 
Dobur,  a river,  its  locale,  372 
Dockwra  (Sir  Henry),  family,  453 
Dod  (Robert),  rector  of  Inworth,  305 
Dodsley  (Robert),  “Servitude,”  60,  141  ; song,  “ The 
Parting  Kiss,”  220 
Dog,  song  by  an  old,  431 
Dolman  family,  370 
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Dolman  (Mannaduke)  on  Weston  family,  261 

Dominical  letters,  when  invented,  295,  378,  459 

“Don  Nippery  Septo,”  nursery  rhymes,  46,  495 

Doolittle  family,  460 

Dorset  folk  lore,  10,  187 

Dorsetshire  phrases,  96 

D.  (0.  T.)  on  Greek  culture,  32 

Lucian’s  “ Saturnalia  ” illustrative  of  the  Bible, 
212 

Osiris:  Iswara,  22 
Urim  and  Thummim,  352 
Douglas  family,  297,  402,  441 
Douglas  and  Wigton  peerages,  125,  157,  326,  439 
Douglas  (Archibald),  Lord  of  Gallowav,  125,  326, 
438,  515 

Dove  (Tom),  baited  on  Easter  Monday,  432 
Dover  (Robert)  and  the  Cotswold  sports,  80.  100.  128, 
185,355 

Downman  (Hugh),  M.D.  of  Exeter,  107 
D’Oyley  (J.  E.)  on  the  Pendrell  family,  21 
D.  (R.)  on  curious  epitaphs,  410 
“ Dragon  of  Wantley,”  the  meaning  of  the  ballad,  29, 
143,  158,  266,  380 
Dragons,  158,  266,  380,  497 
Dragoons,  Cinque  Ports  Fencible  Light,  195 
Drake  (Sir  Francis)  and  the  crabs,  370,  441 
Draught  and  draughty,  177,  268 
Drayton  (Michael),  “ Nymphidia,”  512 
Drought  in  Spain,  39 
Druidism,  its  derivation,  103,  422 
Duane  (Win.)  on  “ The  Garden  of  Pleasure,”  157 
Dublin,  epitaphs  in  Christ  Church  cathedral,  487 
Dublin  University  library,  its  duplicate  books,  409, 
454 

Duke’s  Foot  Lane,  origin  of  the  name,  259 
Dumbarton  (second  Earl  of)  pardoned,  389 
Dumbleton  in  Worcestershire,  415 
Dunbar  (E.  D.),  curious  ^Yords  in  his  “ Social  Life  in 
Former  Days,”  34,  88,  127 
Dundee  (John  Graham,  Viscount),  portrait,  470 
Dundee  (John  Scrimgeour,  Earl  of),  portrait,  503, 
543 

Dunheld,  processional  litany  of  the  monasterv  of,  406, 
461 

Dunton  (John),  his  literary  works,  444 
“ Durance  vile,”  origin  of  the  phrase,  47,  84- 
Durham  protest  presented  to  Convocation,  195 
Durndell  (C.)  on  St.  Augustine’s  foot-print,  39 
Durotrigus  on  a wood  carving,  352 
D.  (V.  S.)  on  trial  at  Oxford,  279,  422 
D.  (W.)  on  Acts- Apostles  as  a name,  175 
Coach  races,  540 

Dodsley  (Robert),  “ The  Parting  Song,”  220 
Hawke  family,  502 
Infantry  in  line,  68 
Modern  Latin  pronunciation,  47 
Peewit  or  Pewit,  543 
Titles  of  courtesy,  493 
Triumph  of  Neptune,  453 
D.  (W.  T.  T.)  on  Sir  Symonds  D’Ewe^’  burial,  294 
Stowlangtoft  register,  294 

Dyer  (T.  T.)  on  Sisymbrium  iris,  London  rocket,  208 
Syria,  its  derivuition,  227 
Dyke  (Daniel),  B.D.,  his  works,  534 
Dykes  (C.  J.)  on  Dunbar’s  “ Social  Life  in  Former 
Days,”  34 


E. 

Eagle  with  two  necks  in  heraldry,  254 
Earth,  its  motion,  372 
Eassie  (W.)  on  escalop  shells,  85 
Round  towers  of  Ireland,  260 
East  India  Company,  mottos  and  arms,  43 
Eboracum  on  signs  of  inns,  390 
Stop  hounds,  420 

E.  (C.)  on  bishop  and  physician  wanted,  204 
Citations  for  verification,  195 
Nero  and  Robespierre,  296 
Tamponet,  297 

Eden  (C.  P.)  on  Bishop  Taylor’s  Works,  394 
Edgar  and  Tait  families,  530 
Edgeworth  (Maria),  “ The  Absentee,”  373 
Edinburgh,  charter  to  the  church  of  the  Holy  Cross,  9 
Edward  the  Confessor,  his  laws  interpolated,  492 
Edward  VI.,  his  itinerant  preachers,  385 
Edwards  (J.  K.)  on  Duke  of  Wellington’s  early  davs, 
289 

“ Edyllys  be,”  its  mieaning,  277 
E.  (G.)  on  early  notices  of  homoeopatby,  530 
Lady  smocks,  454 
Portrait  of  Powell,  the  actor,  278 
Egan  (Pierce)  jun.,  on  quotation  by  Byron,  60 
Egypt  and  India,  ancient  religions  of,  114,  500 
E.  (H.)  on  covered,  or  sedan  chairs,  138 

Rhinoceros,  first  brought  to  England,  139 
Somerset  (Protector)  and  church  bells,  219 
Yex  of  a cart  or  waggon,  228 
E.  (H.  T.  on  epitaph  on  a clock-maker,  117 
Eighty,  in  the  Turkish  and  Persian  dialects,  346 
Ein  Frager  on  the  flying  highwayman,  8 1 
“ Eikon  Basilike,”  Wagstaffe’s  list  of  editions,  44 ; 

various  editions,  82,  207 
Eirionnach  on  Anglo-Irish  bibliography,  425 
“Lemmata  Meditationum,”  315,  433 
Quevedo’s  sonnet  on  Rome,  253,448 
Reid’s  “ History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
500 

Sherwood  (Mrs.),  “ Dictionary  of  Scripture  Types,” 
348 

Taylor  (Bp.),  Eden’s  edition  of  his  Works,  272., 
467,  485 

E.  (K.  P.  D.)  on  ash-leaf  superstition,  48 
Awful  visitation,  369 
Confederate  colours,  43 
Festival,  a new  one,  350 
Fishtoft  thorn,  349 

Grantham  market  cross,  its  demolition,  57 
Turner  (J.  IM.  W.),  early  notice,  32 
j Electrum,  a metallic  compound,  11,  107,  166 
“Elegant  Extracts,”  publication  and  epitaphs,  177, 
287 

Ellacombe  (H.  T.)  on  bell  archoeology,  368 
Bell  of  St.  Michael,  Coventry,  427 
Elphinstone-Dalrymj)le  (Charles)  on  portraits  of  Vis- 
count Dundee,  543 

E.  (M.  A.)  on  an  inn  sign,  The  Silent  Woman,  431 
Turning  to  the  west  in  singing,  279 
Emkay  onHymnology,  259 
Rank  and  fiie,  207 
Town,  meaning  a farm-yard,  38 
Westminster  Abbey  gas-piping,  35 
Tennyson’s  early  poem,  283 
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Emmanuel  College,  Camb.,  scholarships,  296 
“ English  Mercurie,”  15«8,  a forgery,  373 

Epigrams:  — 

Bekker  (Balthazar),  84 

Carrots  classically  considered,  319 

Frederick  the  Great,  532 

Frost  (John),  and  the  Newport  riots,  59 

Gibbon  (Edward),  45,  84,  203 

Paris  loan,  369,  443 

Bed  hair,  319 

Teetotum,  Latin  and  English,  33 
“ Though  thou’rt  like  Judas,  an  apostate  black, 
322 

“ Time  brings  opposites  to  pass,”  50 
Vitalis  (Janus)  on  Rome,  253 
Wenham  Lake  ice,  148 

Epitaphs ; — 

Allen  (Anne),  at  Lowestoft,  488 
Allen  (Sir  Thomas)  at  Somerleyton,  48S 
Cadogan  (Ambrose),  488 
. Cadogan  (William),  487 
Carmichael  (John),  Bishop  of  Orleans,  274 
Clockmaker  at  Lydford,  117 
Edgar  (Alexander)  at  Edinburgh,  530 
James  (Rachel),  at  Faringdon,  461 
Manningham  (Bp.  Thomas),  278 
Marchall  (James),  at  Oakham,  276 
Miago  (Piedro),  at  Valladolid,  490 
Napoleon  (Prince),  195 
Roberts  (David),  his  parents,  57 
Rochefoucault  (Frederick  de  Roye  d-e  la),  390 
Shonks  (0.  Piers)  at  Brent-Pelliam,  219,  400 
Taylor  (Samuel),  at  Youlgreave,  235 
Taylor  (Tom),  a sailor,  410 
Warner  (Sir  Thomas),  450 
Epitaphs  abroad,  251,  273 
E.  (R.)  on  Alexander  Knox,  361 
Escalop  shells  worn  by  Roman  senators,  85,  22" 

Escott  (F.  A.)  on  ash-leaf  superstition,  247 
“ Half  seas  over,”  188 
Coin  unknown,  349 
Proverb,  351 

Essex  (Robert  Devereux,  Earl  of),  portrait,  76 
Este  on  child  brought  up  without  clothing,  381 
Hood’s  “ Month  of  November,”  330 
Miss  Pointer’s  poems,  309 
Ether  and  chloroform,  49 
Eton,  floods  at,  276 
Evangelistic  symbols,  510 

Evans  (Richard),  on  Correggio’s  ‘‘  Reading  Magdalen,” 
48 

Evans  (Wm.),  chancellor  of  Llandaff,  family,  431 
E.  (W.)  on  the  Dragon  of  Wantley,  158,  497 
Need-fire,  263,  479 
Rennie  family,  481 
Signs,  affirmative  and  negative,  227 
Ewing  (T.  J.)  on  Tennyson  and  Garcilaso  de  la  Veg.i, 
274 

Execution  for  attempted  murder,  the  last,  412,  480 

Exeter  cathedral  restorations,  529 

Exon,  on  Napoleon  Bonaparte’s  anagram,  98 

Eye-shades  for  gas-light,  196,  303 

Eynd,  or  water-smoke  of  Norfolk,  276,  361 

Eythorpe-House,  near  Aylesbury,  413 


F. 

F.  on  Edgar  and  Tait  families,  530 

Peyrere  (Isaac  de  la),  “ Prae-Adamitm,”  14 
F.  Hachney,  on  Pendrell  family,  21 
F.  (C.)  on  tobacco  and  the  eyes,  149 
Fairholt  (F.  W.)  collection  of  pageants,  444 
Fairfax  (Thomas,  3d  Baron),  house  at  Putney,  452  ; 

letter  to  Thomas  Pury,  172 
Falcon  on  Richard  Castelman,  532 
Lawton  (Charlewood),  511 
“ Farmer  and  the  Hind,”  313 
Faulkner  (Thomas),  topographer,  100 
Fea  (Rev.  J.W.),  biography,  431,  520 
Featley  (Dr.  Dan.),  verses  prefixed  to  Mason’s  “ New 
Art  of  Lying,”  467 
F.  (E.  B.)  on  curious  epitaphs,  235 
Feckle,  a provincialism,  510,  543 
Fenianism  in  Ireland,  131 
Fenton  (Elijah),  college  life,  120,  205 
Fenwick  (S.  T.)  on  the  Rev.  Wm.  Coles,  82 
Fenwick  (Sir  John),  his  pony  Sorrel,  258,  3S1 
Feodum  in  Scottish  law,  198,  297 
Ferdinand  L,  coin,  46 
Ferns,  British  and  Foreign,  544 
Ferrey  (Benj.)  cn  “To  Batter,”  86 
Lete  make,  its  meaning,  84 
Fertj  in  the  Savoy  arms,  323,  401,  476 
Festival,  anew  one  in  1519,  350,  401 
F.  (G.)  on  the  rule  of  the  road,  521 
F.  (H.)  on  the  origin  of  bagatelle,  349 
Filius  naturalis,  its  meaning,  89,  167,  286 
Fire-houses,  452 

First  principles,  a solecism,  46,  89,  146,  223,  335 
Fishe  (John),  rector  of  Hallingbury  Parva,  305 
Fisher  (R.  H.)  on  portrait  of  Adm.  Blake,  9 
Fishtoft  thorn,  349 

Fishwick  (H.)  on  Rev.  James  Birket,  510 
Bone  in  a pig’s  skull,  146 
Carlton  church,  322 
Emmanuel  College  scholarships,  296 
Fossils,  works  on,  187 
Outliers  of  regiments,  330 
Parish  registers  and  probate  courts,  207 
Quotations,  335 
Scotch  proverb,  68 
Sepulchral  devices,  285 
Strabo’s  Geography,  Greek  and  Latin,  99 
The  tailor  makes  the  man,  413 
Wellington  (Duke  of),  school  days,  1S6 
Fitzadam  (Ismael),  107,  501 
Fitzhopkins  on  a classical  repartee,  234 
Convocation,  lines  on,  240 
Dragon  of  Wantley,  29 
Davies  (Samuel),  the  bold  preacher,  350 
Epitaph  in  Faringdon  churchyard,  461 
Homer  in  a nutshell,  415 
Painting,  unhistorical,  509 
Professor  of  signs,  277 
Reynold’s  “Peter  Bell,”  127 
Scotch  terrier,  294 

F.  (.J.)  on  Rotten  Row,  its  etymology,  361 
Tobacco  and  the  eyes,  80 
F.  (J.  T.)  on  the  bells  of  Batley,  528 
Evangelistic  symbols,  510 
Filius  naturalis,  167 
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F.  (J-  T.)  on  “ Gart  make”  explained,  186 
Human  foot-prints  on  rocks,  205,  289 
Hurst  Johnian,”  523 
“Lete  make”  explained,  186 
Mediaeval  bell-founder,  278 
Worm  of  Linton,  247 
Flag  of  the  lord  high  admiral,  216 
Fleda  on  Dr.  Crotch  and  James  Hook,  14 
Fleming  peerage,  157 
Fliccus  (Gerlachus),  painter,  341 
Flies,  swarms  of,  at  Tewkesbury,  120 
Florentine  custom  : tree  crickets,  35 
Flowers,  poems  on,  198,  290,  309,  380 
F.  (L.  T.)  on  private  madhouses,  367 
“ Flying  Post,”  a periodical,  74 
Fly-leaves,  notes  on,  58,  66,  193,  244 
F.  (N.)  on  Besique,  a game,  246 
Foisson  (Mrs.),  waiting  woman  to  Queen  Anne,  473 

Folk  Lore  : — 

Ash-leaf  superstition,  48 
Australian  aboriginal  folk  lore,  528 
Christmas  thorn  in  blossom,  33 
Cure  for  king  cough,  319 
Giant’s  grave  in  Dorsetshire,  10,  187 
Indo-Mahommedan,  95 
Irish,  366 

Magpie  superstition,  59,  109,  187 
St.  Paul’s  day,  118 

Foot-prints  on  rocks,  39,  126,  205,  227,  289,  463 
Ford  (John),  dramatist,  his  arms,  59 
Ford  (Sir  Edward)  of  Harting,  Sussex,  80 
Foreign,  a local  term,  165 
Forks,  silver,  Shakspeare’s  silence  about,  171 
Forlorn  Hope,  origin  of  the  phrase,  295 
Foss  (Edward)  on  Sir  Edmund  Anderson,  269 
Ingleby  (Judge),  247 
Judges  returning  to  the  bar,  18 
Parker  (Judge  John),  520 
Fossils,  elementary  works  on,  97,  187 
Foster  (P.  Le  Neve)  on  nature  printing,  288 
Fracastorius,  his  “ Syphilus,”  164 
France,  atheism  in,  Wore  1640,  411 
Franks  (Henry)  on  Algiers,  414 
Frazier  (Miss),  maid  of  honour,  148 
Frederick,  Duke  of  Saxony,  picture,  152 
Frederick  the  Great,  epigram,  532;  his  saying,  196, 
288 

Freemasonry,  its  antiquity,  293,  362 
French  ballad,  11 
French  family,  420 
French  mint  marks,  167,  229 
French  painters  resident  in  England,  256 
French  proper  names  ending  in  art,  13,  380 
Frere  (G.  E.)  on  modern  Latin  pronunciation,  149 
Frere  (Hookham),  epigram  on  the  Paris  loan,  369, 
443 

Frere  (John  Hookham),  translation  of  Aristophanes, 
“ The  Frogs,”  &c.,  1 88 

Frewen  (Accepted),  Abp.  of  York,  portraits,  116 
Frost  (John),  epigram  on,  59 
Frozen  horn  of  Munchausen,  153,  514 
F.  (S.)  on  grown  daughters  whipped,  108 
F.  (T.)  on  portrait  of  Abp.  Accepted  Frewen,  116 
Stuarts,  followers  of  the,  148 
Fulnetby  family,  370 


“ Fun  Almanack,”  woodcut  from  Mandevile’s  Voyages, 
33,  128,  204,  285 
F.  (W.)  on  the  Spanish  Main,  22 
F.  (W.  J.)  on  the  Earl  of  Derwentwater,  268 
Order  of  St.  Patrick,  494 
F.  (W.  K.)  on  old  folk’s  day,  98 
Fyefoot  Lane,  origin  of  the  name,  259 


G. 

G.  on  stocking  feet,  378 

G.  {Edinburgh)  on  Dr.  Brown’s  “ Paradise  of  Coquettes,” 
430 

Feckle,  its  meaning,  543 
Hepburn  (Robert),  422 
Hume  (David),  his  house,  147 
Louis  XIV.;  Chevalier  d’Ishington,  463 
Macintosh  (Sir  J.),  editor  of  his  “ History  of  the 
Revolution,”  13 

Parish  registers  and  probate  courts,  243 
Sentence  for  sheep-stealing,  96 
Wigton  peerage,  246 
Witchcraft  in  Scotland,  389 
G.  (A.)  on  Wm.  Coward’s  “ Abramideis,”  460 
Frozen  horn  of  Munchausen,  1 53 
Pointon  (Priscilla),  355 

G.  (A.  B.)  on  Vice-Adm.  Goodson  and  Capt.  Magger 
138 

Gainsborough  (Thomas),  portraits  by,  9 
“ Galeomyomachia,  or  Battle  of  the  Rats  and  Mice,”  258 
Galway  (W.  F.)  on  Whitechapel  play,  &c.,  372 
Gamage  family,  its  origin,  215 

Gaming,  as  known  to  the  ancients,  154,  301,378;  in 
Greece,  472 

Gantillon  (P.  J.  F.)  on  passage  from  Plato,  443 
Quotation  fi'om  Tacitus,  440 
Garopoli,  an  Italian  poet,  225 

Garrick  (David),  “ Mode  of  Reading  the  Liturgy,”  472 
Gart  make,  inscription  on  bells,  186 
Garth  (Charles)  on  magpie  superstition,  1 09 
Piscina:  credence  table,  148 
Gaspey  (Wm.)  on  Old  Wives’  Saturday,  205 
Gate  lodges,  designs  for,  198 
Gatty  (Dr.  Alfred)  on  Hunter’s  “ Hallamshire,”  275 
Gauden  (Bishop  John),  portrait,  9 
Gaule  (John),  incumbent  of  Great  Staughton,  65 
Gaulle  (Charles  de),  and  Celtic  grievances,  131 
Gaylard  (Doctor),  printer,  94 
G.  (C.  S.)  on  a scrap  on  cigars,  376 
Kennedy  (Rev.  John),  67 
Genealogical  puzzle,  24 
Genealogies,  oriental,  120 
“ General  Blackbeard,”  a caricature,  81 
George  11.  and  the  Countess  of  Yarmouth,  297 
George  III.,  his  education,  42 ; M.  C.  Wyatt’s  monu- 
ment, 4i4  479 
German  coins,  167 

“ German  Magazine,”  its  contributors,  59 
Gerundio  (Fray),  MS.  of  his  “ Historia,”  518 
Giant’s  grave  in  Dorsetshire,  1 0 

Gibbon  (Edward),  epigram  on,  45,  84,  203;  “Miscel- 
laneous Works,”  295,  378;  house,  363,  422;  prelate 
noticed  by  him,  452,  502,  523 
Gibraltar,  derivation  of  the  name,  387,  463 
Gibson  on  Dinders  found  at  Wroxeter,  70 
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Gibson  on  Household  riddles,  86 
Laimbeer  family  name,  79 

Gibson  (Rev.  Thomas),  “ The  Blessing  of  a Good  King,” 
277,  362 

Gilbert  on  sheriffs’  refection  at  Newgate,  60 
Surrey  Militia,  why  styled  “ Royal,”  60 
Gildas,  “ his  Prophesie,”  346 
Gilpin  (Sidney)  on  aline  in  Tennyson,  519 
Giotto  Bondone,  the  painter,  238 
Gipsies,  probable  numbers,  49 ; rhyme,  117 
G.  (J.  A.)  on  anointed,  in  a depraved  sense,  359 
Court  etiquette,  248 
Gibson  (Rev.  Thomas),  362 
Lyons  (Mr.),  a polemical  writer,  138 
Poetic  hyperboles,  471 
Temple  Bar,  its  removal,  57 
G.  (J.  S.)  on  Dr.  Beattie’s  biography,  202 
Drake  (Sir  Francis)  and  the  crabs,  370 
Skinner  (Rev.  John),  song  writer,  187 
Glenelg  (Lord),  his  review  in  the  “ Quarterly,”  430 
Gloucester  (Thomas  of  Woodstock,  Duke  of),  his  death, 
120 

Glwysig  on  the  last  of  the  Druids,  13 

Evans  (Wm.),  Chancellor  of  Llandaff,  431 
Jones  (Thomas),  almanac  editor,  533 
Gnostic  sigil,  or  symbol,  23 
Goats  and  the  cattle  plague,  118,  330 
Godfrey  (Sir  Edmund  Berry),  spelling  of  his  Christian 
name,  406;  and  Primrose  Hill,  204 
Goodford  (C.  A.)  on  the  “ Musse  Etonenses,”  539 
Goodman  (Godfrey),  Bp.  of  Gloucester,  118,  183 
Goodson  (Vice-Admiral),  noticed,  138,  247 
Gordon  (J.  F.  S.),  D D.,  on  the  litany  of  Dunkeld  mo- 
nastery, 406 

Graham  (John),  modern  poet,  37 
Grahame  (F.)  on  Luther’s  private  form  of  prayer,  256 
“ Grand  Magazine,”  100 
Grantham  market  cross,  its  destruction,  57 
Grantham  (Thomas),  “ The  Prisoner  against  the  Pre- 
late,” 51 

Greek  art,  its  ancient  rrfaster  pieces,  295 

Greek  culture,  32,  457 

Green  Man  and  Still,  sign,  512 

Greenfield  (B.  W.)  on  William  Stafford,  375 

Gregson  (Matthew),  “ Fragments,”  414,  499 

Grieve  (John),  notice  of  Professor  Wilson,  509 

Griffones,  or  Greeks,  353 

Grimaldi  (Stacey),  note  on  Berry’s  “ Heraldry,”  136 

Grimani  (M.),  “ Calepin,”  119 

Grime  on  wytward,  372 

Grindon  (L.  W.)  on  Mactra  stultorum,  391 

Grinsell  (Thomas),  noticed,  97 

Grote  (Geo.),  the  reviewer  of  his  “ Plato  ” in  the  “Edin- 
burgh,” 508 
Grove  family,  371,  461 
Groves  (Rev.  Wm,),  a royal  claimant,  509 
Gudrun’s  overthrow  by  King  Alfred,  322 
Guebriant  (Marshal),  noticed,  132 
Guest  (G.)  on  tabled,  its  meaning,  178 
Guido  Reni,  “Bacchus  and  Ariadne,”  278 
Guild  medals,  35 
Guilds  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  491 
Guillaume  on  Alg.  Sidney’s  lines  in  an  album,  196 
G.  (W.)  on  Major-General  Lawrence,  86 
Gyll  family  of  Wyrardisbury,  158,  247,  250 


H. 

H.  on  curious  names,  368 

Tennis,  a game,  works  on,  257 
Hahn  (J.  C,),  Ph.D.,  on  derivation  of  yeoman,  433 
Haia,  an  ambuscade,  175 
Hailes  (Lord)  and  the  Sutherland  peerage,  152 
H.-A.  (J.)  on  white  used  for  mourning,  144 
Halcro  (Margaret),  wife  of  Henry  Erskine,  82 
Haloes  on  heads  of  saints,  origin  of,  390 
Halke  (John),  rector  of  Upminster,  305 
Halkett  (S.)  on  Mrs.  Fletcher’s  “ Elidure  and  Edward,” 
44 

Literary  pseudonyms,  37 
Hall  (G.  R.)  on  “ Mansfield  Park,”  &c.,  373 
Hall  (Thomas),  contributor  to  “ The  Pocket  Magazine,” 
105 

Hall  (Thomas),  B.D.,  works,  535 
Halliwell  (J.  0.)  on  Pope  a d Theobald,  10 
Setebos,  a Patagonian  deity,  413 
Ham  House,  its  tapestry,  492 

Hamilton  (A.  H.  A.)  on  the  Earl  of  Strafford’s  portrait, 
392 

Hamilton  (Lady  Anne),  W.  R.  Spencer’s  lines  on,  531 
I Hamilton  (William  Douglas,  Duke  of),  389,  423 
I Hand  (Mrs.)  on  the  Chelsea  bun-house,  394 
j “Hand-book  to  the  Early  Popular,  Poetical,  and  Drama- 
I tic  Literature  of  England,”  7 
I Handley  family,  473 
I Hare  (H.  G.)  on  slad,  a provincialism,  104 
I Hares  and  Easter  eggs,  473 
Haresfield  (G.)  on  Dover’s  Cotswold  Sports,  355 
Harington  (E.  C.)  on  John  Harington,  382 
Harispe  (Marshal  Comte),  death,  337 
Harlaw:  song  “The  Battle  of  Harlaw,”  177,  281 
Harold  (C.)  on  Lincolnshire  dummy,  229 
Harold  II.,  his  genealogy,  348 
Harold’s  Cross,  near  Dublin,  13 
Harrington  (John),  temjj.  Elizabeth,  349,  382 
Harrison  (Rob.)  on  memoranda  of  John  Black,  294 
Harrison  (Wm.)  on  the  “Pocket  Magazine,”  105 
Harrow  (Wm.),  highwayman,  201 
Hart  (W.  H.)  on  caruca  in  Dome.sday,  236 
Harvey  (Gideon),  M.D.,  his  family,  13 
Harwich;  “ Being  up  at  Harwich,”  155,  228,  325 
Hawes  (J.)  on  artistic  queries,  237 
I Hawke  family,  502 

Hawke  (Wm.),  the  flying  highwayman,  81,  201 
Hawthorn  hedges  and  S lands,  412 
Hazlitt  (W.  C.)  on  a bibliographical  announcement,  7 
Hazlitt  (Wm.),  sen.,  article  “ Hot  and  Cold,”  79,  523 
H.  (C.  R.)  on  Marie  Antoinette’s  letters,  19,  280 
H.  (D.  D.)  on  a church  like  a drawing-room,  266 
H.  (E.)  on  Mademoiselle  Presle,  351 
Torre  (Carlo),  351 

Head  covered  in  the  presence  of  royalty,  97 
Health  drinking,  its  antiquity,  98,  163 
“ Heathcote’s  Intelligence,”  periodical,  94 
Hebrew,  the  Yedish,  or  cursive,  510,  543 
Heel-maker,  i.  e,  a heel-cutter,  165 
Heirs,  its  legal  meaning  in  Scotland,  28 
Hell  Fire  Club,  413 

H.  (E.  N.)  on  “ Chevy  Chase  Ballad.”  61 
Justin  and  Lemann,  256 
Henalt  (Alice  de).  Countess  Marshal,  531 
Henry  IV  of  France,  descent,  217,  300 
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Henry  VII.  and  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  433,  482 ; panel 
portrait,  215 

Henry  VIII.,  his  polemical  works,  371,  442 
Hepburn  (Robert)  of  Bearfoot,  372,  422 
Heraldry,  works  on,  90 
“ Hereford  Journal,”  started  in  1713,  268 
Herefordshire,  compendium  of  the  history  of,  298 
Hermentrude  on  Americanisms,  1 1 8 
Church  like  a drawing-room,  266 
Henalt  (Alice  de),  Countess  Marshal,  531 
Historical  portraits,  56 
Mantle,  veil,  and  ring,  305 
Maria,  Countess  Marshal,  331 
Old  music,  347 
Pet  names,  266 
Sobieski  family,  218 

Hervey  (Rev.  James),  was  he  ever  in  love?  471 
Herwart’s  “ Tabulae  Arithmetics,”  177 
Heurion’s  Logarithms,  278 
Hewitt  (J.  A.)  on  autographs  in  books,  244 
Forlorn  Hope,  295 

Huet  (Bishop),  “ xlutobiography,”  269 
H.  (F.  C.)  on  Abracadabra,  541 
Acts-Apostles,  as  a name,  287 
Ballad;  “ The  Babes  in  the  Wood,”  208,  2S6 
“ Being,”  44 

Benediction  with  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  39 

Calcuith  Council,  419 

“ Catholic  Miscellany,”  307 

Chantry  chapels,  289 

Credence  table,  523 

Dunkeld  litany,  461 

“ Elegant  Extracts,”  287 

Enigmatical  puzzle,  182 

Epigram  on  Gibbon,  84 

Eynd,  or  water-smoke  of  Norfolk,  361 

Henry  VIII.’s  polemical  works,  442 

Husbands  at  the  church  door,  107 

Kemble  (John),  school-days,  255 

Latin  cross,  its  exact  proportions,  126,  244 

Lete  make,  305 

Marmontel : the  “ Percy  Anecdotes,”  1 68 

Medal  found  on  bells,  24 

Mantle,  veil,  and  ring,  305 

Memory,  an  extraordinary  feat,  3G0 

Nabuchodonosor,  299 

Noms  de  plume,  38 

Norfolk  poets,  107,  168 

Nursery  rhyme,  287 

Pallium,  notices  of  its  origin,  Sec,,  63,  161 

Peacocks’  feathers,  305 

Penny  postage,  its  effects,  33 

“ Poor  Man’s  Catechism,”  421 

Quotations  and  references,  168 

Rheumatism  prescription,  306 

Round  towers  of  Ireland,  261 

St.  Bernard,  passage  quoted,  522 

St.  Jerom’s  hat,  24 

St.  Michael’s  symbol,  182,  462 

St.  Nicholas,  legend,  123 

Sappho’s  poems,  361 

Scott  (Sir  Walter)  at  IMelrose  Abbey,  189 
Shryving  cloth,  306 
Slang  phrase,  “ Up  at  Harwich,”  228 
Stewart,  Napoleon’s  servant,  21 
Tombstone  inscription,  500 


H.  (F.  C.)  on  Traditions  on  our  Blessed  Lord’s  Passion, 
401 

Whistling,  361 
Wood  engraving,  401 
Worcester  Notes  and  Queries,  107 
H.  (F.  D. ) on  the  Homophorion,  333 
H.  (G.)  of  S.  on  John  Bright  and  the  breeches^ ques- 
tion, 153 

German  cattle  plague,  134 
iMasham,  its  select  vestry,  215 
Pembroke  (Ann,  Countess  of),  medal,  238 
Plenty  and  famine  in  olden  time,  255 
Singing  bread,  153 

Walworth  (Sir  Wm.)  and  Wat  Tyler,  194 
H.  (G.  M.)  on  Concilium  Calchutense,  522 
H.  (H.  F.)  on  pewter  marks,  323 
Hickman  (Miss),  Dr.  Johnson’s  verses  to,  280 
Hiding-places  in  manorial  buildings,  77 
Higgins  (W.  F.)  on  the  disintei’ment  of  Bonaparte,  525 
Higgling  and  Haggling,  318 
Highland  regiment  dress,  256,  398 
Highwayman,  the  flying,  81,  200 
Hill  (Rev.  Rowland)  and  the  Methodists  at  Oxford,  427 
Hindoo  gods,  228 

H.  (J.),  Jedburgh,  on  Ratten  Row,  443 
H.  (J.),  Sheffield,  on  ancient  stone  coflin,  68 
Hervey  (Rev.  James),  his  love  match,  471 
Rush  ring,  227 

H.  (J.  C.)  on  tobacco  and  smoking,  329 
H.  (J.  M.)  on  foot-prints  in  stones,  289 
Hodgkin  (J.  Eliot)  on  Columbus  and  the  egg,  319 
Obsolete  terms  of  merchandise,  500 
Truck,  a provincialism,  400 
Hodson  (Wm,),  “The  Divine  Cosmographer,”  106 
Hogg  (James),  “ The  Hunting  of  Badlewe,”  235 
Hog’s  prayer,  41 

Hoibein  (Hans),  his  contemporaries  and  successors, 
339—341 

Holberg  (Ludvig  of),  “ Erasmus  Montanus,”  542 
Holland  (Henry  Fox,  1st  Baron),  a public  defaulter, 
280,  380 

Holland  House  gun  fire,  154,  226 
Holwick  Fell  tragedy,  37 1 

Holyoke  (Francis),  Latin-English  Dictionary,  324 

Holyrood,  charter  to  the  canons,  8 

Home  (John),  satire  on  his  “ Douglas,”  5 

Homer  in  a nutshell,  257,  333,  415 

Homoeopathy  early  known,  530 

Homophorion  of  the  Greek  bishops,  162,  333 

Honey  used  instead  of  sugar,  235,  330 

Hood  (Thomas),  “The  Lord  Mayor’s  Show,”  240; 

“ Month  of  November,”  330 
Hook  (James),  musical  talent,  14 
Hooke  (Robert),  portrait,  431 
Horizon,  its  distance  from  the  sea-shore,  492 
Horses  shod  with  felt,  394 
Horticultural  Exhibition  of  1866,  424,  444 
Hoskyns-Abrahall  (J.)  on  Dilamgerbendi,  223 
Moui'ning  costume,  87 
Sepulchral  devices,  194 
Shade-footed  men,  128 
Wellington  at  Eton,  267 

Hoskyns-Abrahall  (J.),  jun.,  on  Lord  Monteagle’s  pas- 
quinades, 368 

Hotham  (Sir  John),  his  trial,  464 
Hotspur,  earliest  notice  of  the  name,  279,  335 
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Hoiilton  (Arthur)  on  an  extraordinary  feat  of  menr,ory, 
249 

House  numbering,  374 
Howard  (J.  J.)  on  Fulnetby  family,  370 
Howell  (James),  the  genuineness  of  his  “ Familiar  L(  t- 
ters,”  469 

Hue  and  Cry,  the  Norman,  40,  83 
Huet  (Bishop),  “Autobiography,”  269 
Hughes  (T.)  on  caricature  portraits,  370 
Hugo  (Victor),  house  in  Guernsey,  510 
Human  skin  tanned,  89, 126,  256,  309,  359,  422 
Hume  (David),  his  house  in  EdinWgh,  79,  147 
Hunsdon  (Wm.  Ferdinand  Carey,  Lord),  473 
Hunter  (Joseph),  new  edition  of  his  “ Hallamshire,” 
275 

Huntingdon  Sermon  on  Witchcraft,  33 
Huntingdonshire  May-day  song,  388 
“Hurst  Johnian,”  its  writers,  492,  523 
Husbands  at  the  church  door,  10,  107,  188 
Husbands  authorised  to  beat  their  wives,  51,  107,  108, 
186 

Husk  (W.  H.)  on  Dr.  Crotch,  168 
Daughter  pronounced  dafter,  89 
Filius  naturalis,  89,  167 
London  localities,  91 
Piepoudre  court,  168 
Puzzle,  an  enigmatical,  334 
St.  James’s  Lutheran  chapel,  160 
Hutchinson  (P.)  on  foot-prints  in  rocks,  126 
Mother-in-law,  336 
Pound  towers  of  Switzerland,  497 
Sepulchral  devices,  359 

H.  (W.)  on  Kennington  manor,  35 
Wilding  (Rev.  James),  68 
Hyde  family,  217,  334 
Hyde  Park  Corner,  its  statuaries,  91 
Hjrnnology,  371,  421,  443,  452,  502;  “The  strain 
upraise  of  joy  and  praise,”  180;  “ The  sun  is  sinking 
fast,”  278 


I. 

Icelandic  legends,  337 
Ida  on  Taj  Mehal,  150 
Idol  Shepherd,  its  meaning,  494 
Ignatius  on  works  on  Algiers,  481 
Bagpipes,  328 
But,  its  various  uses,  419 
Calcuith  council,  419 
“ Homer  in  a nutshell,”  333 
Human  skin  tanned,  422 
Hymnology,  422 
Park  and  forest,  442 
Population  of  ancient  Rome,  479 
Sappho  and  Orpheus,  378 
Schoolmen,  works  relating  to  them,  481 
Scotch  proverbs,  482 
St.^Wilfred,  323 
“ Utopia,”  &c.,  works  on,  440 

I.  (H.)  on  “ Albumazar,”  a comedy,  178,  302 
Index  to  the  Spectator,  Tatler,  and  Guardian,  433 
India,  ancient  religions  of,  114,  293,  500 
Indo-Mahommedan  folk-lore,  95 
Infantry  in  line,  68 

Ingleby  (Sir  Thomas  or  Sir  Charles),  169,  247 


! 

i Ingledew  (C.  J.  D.)  on  Holunck  Fell  tragedy,  371 
i Parish  registers,  378 

I Inglis  (R.)  on  Sarah  Fowler  Adams,  510 
' Edward  Barnard,  390 

Cambridge  authors  of  the  17th  century,  321 
j “ Christ’s  Passion,”  its  author,  349 

j Deeble  (C.  B.),  dramatist,  492 

Fea  (Rev.  J.  \W),  431 
“ Galeomyomachia,”  258 
“ Hurst  Johnian,”  its  writers,  492 
Johns  (H.  J.),  minor  poet,  511 
Van  Mildert  (Bishop),  early  poems,  474 
Walker  (C.  E.),  drama,  392 
Wilde  (Bp.),  “ The  Converted  Robber,”  258 
“Winter  Leaves,”  372 
“ Inkle  and  Yarico,”  341 
Inn  sign;  The  Silent  Woman,  431 
Inner  Templar  on  Cromwell’s  chancery  propositions,  320 
Insane  bound  to  pillars  of  churches,  &c.,  314 
Intemperate,  asylum  for,  58 
I.  (R.)  on  American  authors,  451,  531 
Anonymous  works,  12,  138 
“ German  Magazine,”  59 
Graham  (John),  modern  poet,  37 
Lickbarrow  (Isabella),  79 
Prentis  (Stephen),  minor  poet,  99 
St.  Mawe  (John),  poetical  pieces,  37 
Salkeld  (Samuel),  minor  poet,  80 
“ The  Stage,”  its  author,  178 
Welsh  drama,  13 

White  (Thomas)  of  Dumfries,  533 
Ireland,  customs  and  folk  lore,  366;  small  parishes  in, 
429 

Ireland  (W.)  on  Greek  for  “ a goods-carrier,”  238 

Iris  and  lily,  305,  350,  442 

Irish,  an  essay  for  their  conversion,  426 

Irish  baronets,  238 

Irish  bibliography  and  literature,  425 

Irish  church,  essays  on,  464 

Irish  literary  Periodicals  from  1730  to  1865,  173,  231, 
307,316,  342,  377,  425,  460 
Irving  (George  Vere)  on  Allenarly,  440 
Bass  and  the  May,  45 
Bonar,  origin  of  the  name,  379 
Douglas  and  Wigton  peerages,  326,  441,  514 
Dundee  (Earl  of),  portrait,  503 
Need  lire,  478 

Note  for  Spanish  scholars,  336 
Nuremberg  token,  402 
Rhymes,  uncommon,  169 
St.  Swithin,  the  Italian,  126 
Scott  (Sir  Walter),  portrait,  441 
Surname,  its  change,  423 
Wellington  and  Blucher,  their  meeting,  344 
Isaacs  (A.  A.)  on  David  Barbut,  238 
Isle,  aisle,  or  aile,  350,  476 
j I.  (W.)  on  Letterists  as  a new  name,  49 1 

Wyatt’s  monument  of  George  HI.,  480 


J. 

J.  on  epitaph  on  0.  Piers  Shonks,  219 
Liotard  (Jean  Etienne),  artist,  473 
Pee-wit  pronounced  pewet,  511 
“ Tattering  a kip,”  48 
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Jack  and  the  Bean  Stalk,  515 
Jack  the  Giant  Killer,  515 
Jackson  (Charles)  on  Rotten  Row,  361 
Jackson  (S.)  on  Florentine  custom,  55 
Jacobite  peerage,  baronetage,  and  knightage,  71,  148, 
287 

Jacobson  (Paul  k)  on  Count  Cagliostro,  121 
Balcony,  its  accentuation,  381 
Janizaries,  account  of  their  destruction,  196;  noticed, 
208,  288 

Jarvy,  origin  of  the  nickname,  412 
Jay  dee  on  Costrel,  45 
Quotation,  335 
Russell  (J.),  paintings,  308 
Song  in  Shield’s  opera,  420 
Tate  (Nahum),  “ Syphilis,”  1 64 
Jay  tee  on  parish  registers  and  probate  courts,  243 

J.  (C.)  on  fire- houses,  452 
Spanish  main,  308 
Jeffreys  (Judge),  noticed,  276 
Jenkins  (Dr.),  Master  of  Baliol,  anecdote,  24 
Jennings  family,  510 
Jewel  (Bp.  John),  epigram  on,  36 
Jewel  on  ladies’  arms  temp.  Elizabeth,  473 
Jewish  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  371,  456 
Jewish  law  and  human  sacrifices,  143,  182,  228 
“ Jew’s  Daughter,”  a ballad,  30,  143,  182 
Jewitt  (Llewellynn)  on  early  periodicals,  164 
Peacocks’  feathers,  187 

J.  (F.  J.)  on  Carew  tamily  arms,  421 
Gregson’s  Fragments,  414 
Somersetshire  families,  413 

J.  (G.  W.)  on  Thomas  Faulkner,  100 
J.  (H.)  on  Agroose,  and  Sheffield,  409 

Prince  Charles  Edward’s  visit  to  Sheffield,  271 
Pharmaceutical,  379 
J.  (J.  C.)  on  China  marks,  154  ~ 

Walking  under  a ladder,  460 
J.  (J.  E.)  on  Eynd,  or  water-smoke  of  Norfolk,  276 
Jobert  (Ambrose  Claude  Gabriel),  78 
Johns  (H.  J.)  minor  poet,  511 
Johnson  (Edward),  a bencher,  his  family,  473 
Johnson  (Miss  Esther),  “Stella,”  portrait,  474,  520 
Johnson  (Dr.  Samuel),  places  of  residence,  23,  212; 
lines  to  Miss  Hickman,  280;  on  the  medical  pro- 
fession, 412,  519 

Johnson  (Wm,),  D.D.,  Master  of  the  Temple,  321, 
436 

Jones,  registered  names  in  Wales,  530 
Jones  (C.  A.)  on  Besig,  a French  game,  138 
Jones  (Thomas),  almanac  editor,  533 
Jonson  (Ben)  and  James  Mabbe,  314;  “ Alchymist,” 
179,  302;  club  called  the  Apollo,  121 
J.  (P.)  on  the  Kangaroo,  187 
Juan  (Fray),  “ Christian  Policie,”  303 
Judges  returning  to  the  bar,  18,  169,  247 
Junius’ Letters,  the  authorship,  84 
Juxta  Turrim  on  chantries,  334 

Proverb,  “Lasciar  fare  a Marc  Antonio,”  400 
Prudentius,  translations,  399 
J.  (W.)  on. Ratten  Row,  443 
J.  (\V.  S.)  on  “ Durance  vile,”  84 
Mint  marks  on  foreign  coins,  79 
Stavenhagen  family,  452 
Weston  family,  105 


K. 

K.  on  Chalk  Sunday,  494 

K.  (A.)  on  Bromley’s  metrical  sermon,  208 
Kangaroo,  its  singular  pugnacity,  96,  187 
K.  (E.)  on  the  catcall,  432 

“ Jolly  as  sand-boys,”  278 
Spanish-English  coin,  452 
White  Hart  at  Ringwood,  293 
Keble  (Rev  John),  “Christian  Year,”  411  ; passage  in, 
412 

Keimer  (S.)  printer,  95 
Kelly  (William),  on  Abracadabra,  542 
Kemble  (John),  school  days,  255 
Kennedy  (H.  A.)  on  Allenarly,  289 
Epigram,  322 
Harrington  (John),  349 
Napoleon’s  Midnight  Review,  463 
Scottish  charters,  early,  8 
Kennedy  (Rev.  John),  epitaph,  67 
Kennington  manor,  35,  189  ' 

Kent,  announcement  of  a new  History,  337 
Kentucky,  its  Mammoth  Cave,  61,  147 
Kenyon  (1st  Lord),  marriage,  220 
Keppel  (Adm.  Augustus),  noticed,  398 
Kerslake  (Thomas),  Catalogues,  193,  398 
K.  (G.  R.)  on  Burd,  or  Bird,  Scotch  for  maiden,  390 
Epigram  on  red  hair,  319 
Honey  used  instead  of  sugar,  330 
Torture  in  England,  368 
Kilburn  priory,  its  history,  474 
Kilimanjaro,  Von  der  Decken’s  ascent,  98 
Kilkenny,  the  private  theatre  of,  portraits,  122 
King  (Edward)  on  Arbory,  &c.,  430 

Obsolete  terms  of  merchandise,  537 
Lawrence  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  541 
King  (Henry)  on  Balcony,  or  Balcony,  303 
Trafalgar,  or  Trafalgar,  297 
Kinglake  (R.  A.)  on  Henry  de  Bracton,  298 
Kinsman  (J.)  on  “ Policie  Unveiled,”  284 
Knowles  (E.  H.)  on  Peter  Patin,  433 
Knox  (Alex.),  “Eucharistic  Symbols,”  288,  361 
Kdrner  (Theodore),  “ The  Harp,”  296 
Kowloon,  in  China,  531 
K.  (T.)  on  the  Athol  Stewarts,  373,  460 
K.  (W.)  on  the  Cobra  and  the  mungoose,  43 


L. 

L.  on  caricature  portraits,  423 
Human  skin  tanned,  359 
Legend  of  St.  Nicholas,  330 
Rutherford  family,  282 

Lach,  a local  affix,  origin  of  the  word,  177,  288 
Lack  herb,  59,  147 

Lacunza’s  “ La  Venida  del  Mesias,”  138 

Ladder,  why  unlucky  to  pass  under  one,  391,  460,  501 

Ladies’  fashions  in  l754,  430 

Lady,  the  mysterious,  136 

Lady  smocks,  454 

L.  (A.  E.)  on  Sir  Thomas  or  Charles  Ingleby,  169 
Mantle,  veil,  and  ring,  218 
Lselius  on  churches  dedicated  to  Charles  I.,  165 
Dilamgerbendi,  69 
i Jewish  human  sacrifices,  228 
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Laslius  on  Pie  poudre  court,  304 

►Schiller’s  “ Geisterseber,  &c.,  257 
Welsh  drama,  306 

L.  (A.  H.  K.  C.)  on  an  epigram  on  Bishop  Jewel,  36 
Executions  of  Barneveldt  and  Kaleigh,  322 
Scotch  proverb,  13 

Laimbeer,  family  name,  its  derivation,  79,  147 
Lamb  (Charles),  epigram  on  Macintosh.  400 
Lamb  (J.  J.)  on  Burns  and  Nicholas  Rowe,  25 
Jettons  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  432 
Lammas  lands,  500 

Lamps  for  reading  by  gas-light,  196,  303,  377 
Lawton  (Charlewood),  noticed,  511 
Lancastriensis  on  Churchyard’s  “ Worthines  of  Wales,” 
298 

Gregson’s  “ Fragments,”  499 
Love  tokens,  414 
Pictures,  old,  35 
Slad,  a provincialism,  307 
Taylor  (Bp.),  “Exemplar,”  518 
Lane  (Edmond),  his  token,  414 
Lathom  House,  its  siege,  258 
Latin  Hymns,  372,  443 
Latin  poets,  mediaeval,  180,  209 
Latin  pronunciation,  modern,  47,  149,  188 
Laurent  (Felix)  on  cattle  plague  record,  175 
Maria,  Countess  Marshal,  67,  331 
Law  tree,  a curious  print,  217 
Lawes  (Wm.),  elegy  on  John  Tomkins,  260 
Lawrence  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  492,  541 
Lawrence  (Major- Gen.  Stringer),  69,  86 
Lawrence  (Sir  Thomas),  portraits,  507 
Lawson  (John),  “ The  Maniac,”  535 
“ Lay  of  the  Brown  Rosary,”  350,  382 
Lay  preachers,  286 

L.  (B.  C.)  on  Almack’s  assemblies,  138 
Culme  family,  138 
L.  (C.  A.)  on  genealogical  puzzle,  24 
Leather- sellers’ Hall,  the  first,  177,  245 
Lee  (Wm.)  on  forgotten  periodicals,  53 
Periodicals,' A.D.  1712-1732,  72,  92 
“ Servitude,”  a poem,  141 

Leicester,  Chronicle  of  the  Church  of  St.  Martin, 
403 

Leicestershire,  its  militia  records,  139 
Leleve  (Harris)  on  origin  of  the  word  Lach,  288 
“ Lemmata  Meditationum,”  1672,  315 
Lepers’  windows,  535 
“Lete  make,”  its  meaning,  84,  186,  305 
Letterists,  a new  name  suggested,  491,  533,  540 
Lettsom  (Wm.  Nanson),  death,  49 
Levenax  chartulary,  505 
Leyser  (Polycarp)  “ Historia  Poetarum,”  209 
L.  (H.)  on  last  execution  for  attempted  murder,  480 
“Liber  de  Divinis  Virtutibus,”  119 
“ Liber  Psalmorum,”  1546,  by  R.  Stephens,  353 
Library  Catalogues,  69 
Lickbarrow  (Isabella),  poetess,  79,  145 
Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields  Theatre,  217 
Lincolnshire  dummy,  59,  149,  229 
Lindsay  (David  de),  charter  to  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Cross,  Edinburgh,  9 

Liotard  (Jean  Etienne),  his  paintings,  473 
Litany  of  Dunkeld  monastery,  406,  461 
Litleve  (Harris)  on  high  and  low  water,  107 
“ Liturgical  Tracts”  from  “The  Surplice,”  139 


L.  (J.)  Dublin,  on  the  Cave  man  and  the  pre-historic 
age,  233 

Rephaim,  a giant  race,  24 
Round  towers  of  Switzerland,  497 
Symbolism  in  stones,  539 
L (J.  C.)  on  human  skin  tanned,  309 
L.  (J.  H.)  on  Epitaph  on  Piers  Shonks,  400 
“ Napoleon’s  Midnight  Review,”  502 
Toast  of  Oliver  the  Spy,  87 
Lloyd  (George)  on  Abracadabra,  491 
Biddenham  maids,  122 
Cambodunum  inscription  on  tiles,  12 
Bully’s  Acre,  Dublin,  219 
Dyke  (Daniel),  B.D.,  534 
General  Index  to  the  Spectators,  &c.,  433 
Hall  (Thomas^,  “ Exposition,”  535 
Lepers’,  or  low  windows,  535 
“ Memoirs  of  Four  Last  Years  of  Queen  Anne,” 
369 

Mediaeval  churches  in  Roman  camps,  247 
Mother-in-law,  247 
Rag  upon  every  bush,  474 
Ring  in  cake,  520 
Roche  Abbey,  240 
Whistling  the  Devil’s  music,  288 
L.  (M.)  on  a Lincolnshire  dummy,  149 
Song  on  the  Town,  70 
Turkish  tombstone  in  the  Temple,  165 
Lock,  to  move  to  and  fro,  350 
Locke  (John),  college  life,  205 
Locust  used  for  food,  450 
Logographic  printing,  3 
Lombard  bankers  and  their  patron  saint,  31 
London  Bridge,  high  and  low  water,  107 
London  localities  noticed  by  dramatists,  91 
Louis  Philippe,  a prophecy  of,  429 
Louis  XIV.,  letter  to  Chevalier  Dishington,  409,  463 
Lovell  (Francis  Lord),  mysterious  end,  523 
“ Love’s  Martyrdom,”  the  name  of  two  dramas,  449 
Loving  cup  and  health  drinking,  98,  163 
Low  windows,  535 

L.  (R.)  on  the  43rd  light  infantry,  276 
L.  (R.  C.)  on  court  etiquette,  78 

L.  (R.  G.)  on  Compendium  of  the  History  of  Hereford- 
shire, 298 

Martin,  the  regicide,  his  portrait,  76 
L.  (S.)  on  autograph  in  an  old  book,  449 
Precedence,  336 

Lucian,  his  “ Saturnalia,”  illustrative  of  the  Bible,  212 
“ Ludlow  Postman,”  a periodical,  94 
Luther  (Martin),  on  a private  form  of  prayer,  256 
Lutheran  Chapel  at  St.  James’s  Palace,  69,  160 
Lyons  (Mr.),  “ The  Infallibility  of  Human  Judg- 
ment,” 139,  329 

Lyttelton  (Lord),  on  the  cattle  plague  in  France,  215 
Greek  carrier,  265 
Honey  used  instead  of  sugar,  235 
Marinontel  (John  Francis),  98 
“ Musce  Etonenses,”  key,  440,  539 
Perplexed  relationship,  45 
Pragmatic  sanction,  329 
Quotations  wanted,  104 
Reading-lamps,  377 
Turning  to  the  West  in  singing,  303 
Warner’s  “ Albion’s  England,”  206 
Wellington  (Duke  of),  at  Vittoria,  84;  as  Irish 
Secretary,  104 
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M. 

M.  on  horses  shod  with  felt,  394 

“Napoleon’s  Midnight  Review,”  431 
Mabbe  (James)  and  Ben  Jonson,  314 
M.  (A.  C.)  on  Abraham  and  Terah,  255 
Highlanders’  dress,  398 
Shor those  family,  453 
Tobacco  and  smoking,  228 
Women’s  age,  471 

Macaulay  (Major  K.)  on  the  Cobra  and  the  Mungoose,|43 
M'Bride  (David),  M.D.,  of  Dublin,  373 
MacCabe  (W.  B.)  on  first  principles,  224 
Prentis  (Stephen),  his  works,  188 
MacCulloch  of  Cambuslang,  the  revivalist,  473 
Macdonald  (Flora),  portrait,  508 
Machiavelli  and  Aristotle,  217 

Macintosh  (Sir  James),  editor  of  his  “ History  of  the 
Revolution,”  13 

I^Iacray  (J.)  on  Letters  of  Queen  Marie  Antoinette, 
100,  180 

Literary  pseudonyms,  204 
Macray  (W.  D.)  on  Clarendon  State  Papers,  523 
Eikon  Basilike,  Wagstaffe’s  list  of  editions,  44 
Epitaphs  abroad,  251,  273 
Mactra  Stultorum,  a seashore  shell,  391 
Madhouses,  private,  a century  ago,  367 
Madureira  (Antonio  de),  Me'moires,  391 
Magger  (Capt.)  noticed,  138 
Magpie  superstition,  59,  109,  187 
Mahogany,  a Cornish  drink,  499 
Maitland  (Rev.  Samuel  Roffey),  D.D.,  death,  90 
M.  (A.  J.)  on  emigration  to  America,  128 
Forty-third  Light  Infantry,  325 
The  phrase  “ Once,”  378 
Majestic  Reviah,  on  the  Hebrew  Bible,  218 
Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky,  61,  147 
Mandevile  (Sir  John),  “ Voyages  and  Travels,”  33, 128, 
204 

Mangin  (Rev.  Edward),  Works,  107 
Manningham  (Bp.  Thomas),  epitaph,  278 
Mannock  (John),  “ Poor  Man’s  Catechism,”  542 
Manors  and  manor-courts,  works  on,  372 
Mantle,  veil,  and  ring,  218,  305,  336 
March  4 and  the  American  presidency,  46 
Mare’s  nest=a  wonder,  196 

Marie  Antoinette,  sale  of  her  autograph,  236 ; fabri- 
cated letters,  19,  120,  280,  444 
Marmontel  (John  Francis),  early  days,  98,  168 
Maroon,  its  etymology,  85,  189 
Marriages  at  the  church  door,  10 
Marshal  (Maria,  Countess),  67,  248,  331 
Marshall  (Edw.)  on  Almack,  the  tavern  keeper,  163 
Chile,  88 
“ Durance  vile,”  84 
Quotations,  335. 

Rural  deans,  461 
Taylor,  (Bp.)  Eden’s  edition,  362 
Marshall,  (G.  W.)  on  a note  by  S.  Grimaldi,  135 
Marshall,  Mare,  &c.,  70 
Marten  (Henry),  regicide,  portrait,  77 
Martin  Marprelate  controversy,  393 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  autograph,  132;  guilt  or  inno- 
cence, 150;  jettons,  432;  miniature,  256 
Masham,  its  four-and-twenty  vestrymen,  215 
Mason  (Henry),  “ New  Art  of  Lying,”  466 


Massie  (Joseph),  pamphleteer,  119 
Massinger  (Philip),  “ The  Picture,”  and  “ The  Wright’s 
Chaste  Wife,”  176,  268 
Masson  (Gustave),  on  autographs,  50 

French  view  of  Celtic  grievances,  131 
Tre'mouille  (Charlotte  de  la),  Countess  of  Derby, 
257 

Matcham  (Jarvis),  the  murderer,  62,  147 
Mate  Griffon,  piece  of  artillery,  353 
Mathew  (Sir  Toby),  portrait,  350 
Matthews  family  of  Berks,  391 
Maude  (W.)  on  Jewish  doctrine  of  the  Resurrection,  371 
May-Day,  called  Beltein,  263,  354,  478,  516 
May-Day  song  in  Huntingdonshire,  388 
Mayer  (S.  R.  T.)  on  Bede  ale,  45 
Brandy,  early  notices,  166 
Dalby  (John  Watson),  185 
Gipsies,  their  number,  49 
Husbands  authorised  to  beat  their  wives,  107 
Pendrell  family,  70 
Stewart,  Napoleon’s  servant,  41 
Swarms  of  flies  at  Tewkesbury,  120 
Wakeman  (John),  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  116 
M.  (B.  A.)  on  Nancy  Dawson’s  portrait,  140 
M.  (C.)  on  St.  Pancras  parish,  534 
M‘C.  (E.)  on  Don  Nippery  Septo,  495 
English  popular  Tales,  411 
M.  (C.  H.)  on  Bishop  Cooper’s  biography,  443 
Scudamore  family,  218 
j Meade  family  of  Yorkshire,  278,  423 
I Medal  on  bells  in  Devon,  24 
j Medal,  the  King  William,  or  Orange,  86 
I Medals  of  guilds,  35 
I Mede  family  of  Yorkshire,  278,  423 
! “ Medley,”  two  periodicals  of  that  name,  74,  94 
i Memory,  extraordinary  feat  of,  98,  249,  360,  443 
Merchandise,  obsolete  terms  of,  450,  500,  537 
Mermaid,  club  at,  121 

Metkerke,  or  Mekerchus  (Adolphus),  noticed,  47  6 
M.  (G.)  on  Daniel  Defoe  in  Edinburgh,  77 
M.  (G.  W.)  on  Bonar  family  name,  50 
M.  (H.  E.)  on  Christopher  Battiscombe,  226 
“Married  by  the  hangman,”  267 
Miago  (Piedro),  epitaph,  490 
Midhurst,  haunted  lane  at,  533 
Military  queries,  49 
Military  salute,  its  origin,  533 
Militia  records  of  the  co.  of  Leicester,  1 30 
Mills  (A.  H.)  on  anonymous  works,  349 
Sonnet  to  Miss  Smart,  351 
Mills  (J.  H.)  on  Welsh  drama,  148 
Mint  marks  on  French-coins,  79,  167,  229 
Mitford  (Rev.  John),  poetical  piece,  58 
Mitre  tavern.  Fleet  Street,  its  demolition,  212,  245,  362 
M.  (J.),  Edinburgh,  or  Allenarly,  381 
Balmawhapple’s  song,  58 
Barneveldt,  his  execution,  494 
: “ Battle  of  Harlaw,”  a ballad,  177 

I Breadalbane  Peerage,  465 

Browne  (Moses),  “ Sunday  Thoughts,”  512 
Burbadge  (Ninion),  autograph,  531 
Card  manufactory  in  Edinburgh,  347 
Chaise  (Father  la),  “History,”  115 
j Charteris  (Captain),  76 

j Campbell  of  Schawfield,  153 

j Cleland’s  Poems  and  Percy  MS.,  493 
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M.  (J.)  on  Cooper  (Bisliop),  “ Thesaurus,"  392 
Dalrymple  (Sir  David),  193 
Dumbarton  (Earl  of),  pardoned,  389 
Frazier  (Miss),  maid  of  honour,  148 
French  ballad,  11 
Gildas,  his  Prophesle,  346 

Louis  XIV.’s  Letter  to  Chevalier  DTshington,  409 
Macdonald  (Flora),  portrait,  508 
Marriage  of  the  Old  Pretender,  134 
Mary  (Queen),  Ian  de  Beaugue,  132 
More  (George),  author  of  “Principles  for  Yong 
Princes,"  119 
Mysterious  Lady,  136. 

Napier  Family,  488 
Oldys’s  (William),  knighted,  389 
Oliphant  (Baron),  55 
Parsons  (Anthony),  his  Orvietan,  117 
Plague  in  Newcastle,  347 
Powers  of  heritable  sheriffs  in  Scotland,  368 
Playford  (Henry),  publications,  490 
Pergolesi,  MS.  of  his  “ Stabat  Mater,"  511 
Kuthven  Peerage,  meaning  of  heirs,  28 
Scotish  chartularies,  505 
Wharton  (the  Hon.  Mrs.  Anne),  365 
M.  (J,  B.),  on  Oriental  genealogies,  120 
M (J,  J.),  on  portraits  of  Empson  and  Dudley,  215 
iM.  (M.),  on  Matthew’s  family  of  Berks,  391 
M (N.),  on  Origen’s  “ Hexapla,”  by  Field,  350 
Monaldeschi  (Louis-Bonconte  de),  454 
Monk  (George),  Duke  of  Albemarle,  letters  to  Thomas 
Pury,  172 

Monograms,  their  history,  230 
Monteagle  (Lord),  two  pasquinades,  368 
Monteil  (Amans- Alexis),  correspondence,  388 
Month,  rhyme  for,  103,  187 
Moon,  its  metallic  brightness,  412,  480 
Moors  in  Spain,  14 
Mops  and  brooms,  490 
More  family,  of  More  Hall,  29,  143,  159 
More  (George),  author  of  “ Principles  for  Yong 
Princes,”  119 

More  wood  on  coach  races,  491 
Morgan  (John),  the  murderer  of  Turbervyle,  332 
Morritt  (J.  B.  S.),  of  Rokeby,  his  death,  476 
Mother  Goose,  her  legend,  265 
Mother-in-law,  247,  336 
Mourning  cloaks,  320,  481 
Mourning  costume,  87,  144,  229,  304,  320 
M.  (R.  L.),  on  the  cattle  plague,  308 
M.  (S.  H.)  on  the  cattle  plague  and  goats,  113 
Cialdini  (General),  speech,  322 
Flag  of  the  Lord  High  Admiral,  216 
Goodson  (Vice-Admiral),  247 
Kbrner  (Theodor),  “ The  Harp,"  296 
“ Loth  to  Depart,"  433 
Outliers,  421 
Pragmatic  Sanction,  278 
Rodney  Triumphant,  398 
Signs,  aflSrmative  and  negative,  227 
Spanish  Main,  374 
Starboard  and  larboard,  437 

Tocque’s  painting  of  Charles  Edward  Stuart,  432  j 
“Up  at  Harwich,”  325  | 

Munby  (Arthur)  on  Thomas  Coryat,  268  I 

Davies  (Mrs.  Christian),  “ Memoirs,"  323 
Delfosses  (Mademoiselle),  349  j 


Munby,  Artliur,  on  Honorary  Canons,  521 
Recitation,  442 

Munchausen,  the  frozen  horn  of,  153,  514 
“ Musae  Etonenses,"  Keys,  323,  440,  539 
Music,  Egyptian,  preserved  in  the  Pyramids,  137 
Music,  instrumental,  in  the  synagogue,  119 
Music,  old,  347 

M.  (W.  A.),  on  purification  of  Adrastus,  120 
M.  (W.  H.),  on  the  Athol  motto,  394 

Celtic  names  translated  into  Greek,  430 
Mylne  (Robert),  literary  curiosities,  177 


N. 

Names,  changes  in,  431;  curious,  368 
Names  in  the  House  of  Commons,  235 
Napier  family,  488 

“Napoleon’s  Midnight  Review,”  its  translator,  431, 
463,  502 

“ Napoleon  Morlbundus,"  a poem,  107,  501 
Napoleon  (Prince),  epitaph,  195 
National  Portrait  Gallery,  364 
Natural  son,  its  ancient  meaning,  89,  167,  286 
Nature  printing.  218,  288 
Naylor  (M.  J.)  Sermon  on  Witchcraft,  33 
N.  (C.)  on  Hereford  Journal,  268 
Nebuchadnezzar,  or  Nabuchodonosor,  236,  299,  334, 
376 

Nedrum  Church,  county  Down,  23,  269 
Need  fire,  175,  263,  285,  354,  478,  516 
Nepos  (Cornelius),  obscure  passage,  140 
Nero  and  Robespierre,  296 
Newcastle,  plague  there  in  1710,  347 
Newcomb  (Thomas),  a Leicester  bell-founder,  420 
Newingtonensis  on  Earl  of  Cairnforth,  323 
Newspapers  and  Essayists,  catalogue  of,  129 
Newspapers  of  the  last  century,  53 
Newton  (Sir  Isaac),  college  life,  205 
N.  (F.)  on  Coplestone  family,  39 1 
Norfolk  wiles,  539 
Nicene  Creed  explained,  170 

Nichols  (John  Gough)  on  the  Breadalbane  Peerage, 
522 

Clarence  portraits,  313 
Edward  VI.’s  itinerant  preachers,  385 
Godfrey  (Sir  Edmund  Berry),  406 
Holbein,  his  contemporaries  and  successors,  339 
Nicholson  (B.)  on  Feckle,  a provincialism,  510 

Filberts  for  Christmas  readers  of  Sliakspeare,  27 
“ King  Henry  the  Fourth,  second  part,”  529 
“ Romeo  and  Juliet,”  489 
Shakspeare  and  the  Bible,  55 
Shakspeare’s  Julius  Caesar,  passage,  124 
Webster’s  plays,  corrections,  506 
Nightmare,  professional,  154,  229,  306,  361 
Nisi  prius,  explained,  180 
N.  (J.  G.)  on  etymology  of  Bickerstaffe,  45 
Bayles  of  a barge,  498 
Deaths  of  the  Regicides,  492 
Henry  VII.  and  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  482 
Law  tree,  a print,  217 
Parker  (Hon.  Robert),  98 
Wyatt’s  monument  of  George  III.,  479 
N.  (L.  M.)  on  Johnson’s  notice  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion, 412 
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N.  (N.)  on  inscribed  mortuary  urns,  519 
Noake  (J.)  on  Worcester  Notes  and  Queries,  11 
Nobleman,  a lost  one,  473,  523 
Nolo  episcopari,  its  early  use,  77 
Noms  de  plume,  noticed,  37,  204 
Norfolk  poets,  14,  106,  168,  400 
Norfolk  wiles,  473,  539 
North  (T.)  on  the  cobra-capella  snake,  410 
Newcomb  (Thomas),  bellfounder,  420 
“ Nottingham  Ale,”  a song,  512 
Nottingham  Castle,  inscriptions  on,  494 
Noy  (Attorney- General),  24 
N.  (T.  C.)  on  Boughton  family,  217 
West  Square,  Southwark,  189 
Number  666,  a work  on,  106,  206 
N.  (U.  0.)  on  the  Pendrell  family,  21 
Eoyal  Academy  and  its  Latinity,  47 
Royal  Academy  catalogues,  308 
Nuremberg  token,  349,  402 
Nursery  rhymes  : “ Boys  and  girls  come  out  to  play,” 
176,  287;  “ I had  four  sisters  beyond  the  sea,”  350, 
401,  499 

Nursery  tales,  ancient,  411,  482 


0. 

Obscurantism  explained,  99 

O’Connor's  “Chronicles  of  Eri,”  MS.  of,  370 

October  Club,  121 

0.  (J.)  on  “ Never  a barrel  the  better  herring,”  188 
“ The  Hunting  of  Badlewe,’"  235 
Oldbook  on  the  Gamage  family,  215 
Old  Folks’  day,  98,  205 
Old  Wives’  Saturday,  205 
Oldys  (Wm.),  knighthood,  389 
Oliphant  barony,  55 

Oliver  the  Spy,  infamous  toast,  21,  87,  362,  523 
Once,  a conventionalism,  256,  378,  461 
O’Neill  (Sir  Phelim),  noticed,  487 
Ophir,  the  site  of,  16 

Order  of  St.  Louis,  511 ; of  St.  Patrick,  494 

Ordination  under  the  23rd  year  of  age,  509 

Orf,  its  etymology,  178,  269 

Origen’s  “ Hexapla,”  by  Field,  350 

Orphic  poems,  the  best  text,  296,  379 

Orvietau,  a nostrum,  117,  285 

Osiris:  Iswara,  22,  207,  539 

Otelle,  on  heraldic  bearing,  77,  160,  240,  332 

Outliers  in  the  army,  238,  330,  421 

Ouvry  (Frederic)  on  John  Blackader,  23 

Owen  (Admiral),  noticed,  17 

Owen  (Arthur)  on  ballad  on  the  overthrow  of  Gudrun. 
322 

Oxford  (John  de  Vere  12th  Earl  of)  and  Henry  VII., 
433,  482 

Oxford  caricature  portraits,  451 
Oxford  peerage,  its  origin,  139 
Oxford,  pictures  at  Christ  Church,  152 
Oxoniensis  on  Bp.  Percy’s  MS.  ballads,  538 


P. 

P.  on  Draught  and  draughty,  177 
Illustrative  woodcuts,  216 


j P.  on  Lack  herb,  147 
P.  (A.)  on  collar  of  SS,  335 

Punch  and  the  Jugglers,  81 
“ Rodney  Triumphant,”  279 
Pagan  and  Christian  customs,  works  on,  51 
Painters,  French,  resident  in  England,  256 
Pall,  some  account  of  it,  63,  161 
Pall  Mall  Place,  92 

Palmerston  (Henry  John,  3rd  Lord)  and  the  authorship 
of  Shakspeare’s  Plays,  155;  memorial  at  Romsey 
Abbey,  484 

Pancras  (St.),  history  of  the  parish,  534 
Pantin  (Peter),  Dean  of  Brussels,  433 
P.  (A.  0.  V.)  on  0.  A.  Brownson’s  works,  141 
Acts- Apostles,  as  a name,  331 
Cromwell’s  letter  to  Colonel  Hobart,  491 
Epitaph  on  Prince  Napoleon,  195 
Heraldic  query,  492 
Lay  of  the  Brown  Rosary,  350 
“ Liber  de  Divinis  Virtutibus,”  119 
Prudentius’  poems,  translation,  325 
Serjeants  at  arms,  351 
Spanish  dollars,  368 
Shryvyng  cloth,  196 
Talleyrand  Perigord  (Madame),  136 
Tray  of  lime,  325 
Paper  currency,  earliest  forced,  492 
Paris  loan,  epigram  on,  369,  443 
Parish  registers  and  probate  courts,  154,  207,243,  378,. 
423 

j Park,  a local  name,  218,  442 
Parker  (Judge  John),  noticed,  452,  520 
Parker,  (Hon.  Robert),  chief  justice  of  New  Brunswick, 
98 

Parkes  (Joseph),  sale  of  his  library,  190,  191 
Parsons  (Anthony),  nostrum  called  Orvietan,  117 
Pasquinades  by  Lord  Monteagle,  368 
Passenger  (G.  M.)  on  China  marks,  266 
Passion  of  our  Blessed  Lord,  traditionary  notices,  351, 
401,  444,  520 
Pawnbrokers’  three  balls,  3 1 
P.  (C.)  on  Tom  Dove  and  thumb  ring,  432 
P.  (D.)  on  Clameur  de  Haro  et  Charte  Normande,  83 
Cots  wold  sports,  128 
Henry  IV.  of  France,  descent,  300 
Noms  de  plume,  38 
Otelle  in  heraldry,  77,  240,  332 
Savoy  arms  400 

Peacock  (Edward)  on  Sir  E.  Anderson,  309 
Borelli  and  Eainsborough,  49 
Churching  pew,  49 
Lincolnshire  poll  book,  350 
Schomberg  family,  331 
Taylor  (Thomas),  “ Hymns  of  Orpheus,”  379 
Peacock  (Lucy)  on  cure  for  king  cough,  319 
Peacocks’  feathers  unlucky,  109,  187,  305 
Pease  (Joseph),  late  M.P.,  his  dress,  153 
Pedigrees,  Index  to  printed,  230,  337 
Pee-wit  pronounced  pewet,  5 L 1,  543 
P.  (E.  H.)  on  Norfolk  poets,  14 
Pembroke  (Ann,  Countess  of),  medal,  238,  306 
Pendrell  family,  21,  70,  148 
Pendrell  (Charles,  alias  the  Mad),  21 
Penny  Post,  speculations  as  to  its  probable  effect  in  1842, 
33 

Pentalpha,  alias  Solomon’s  Seal,  511 
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“Per  Christum  Dominum  nostrum,”  its  punctuation,  492 
Perceval  (Hon.  and  Rev.  A.  P.),  “ Origines  Hibernic^,” 
426 

“ Percy  Anecdotes,”  authorship,  168 
Percy  (Bp.  Thomas),  MS.  of  old  ballads,  493,  538 
Pergolesi,  MS.  of  his  “ Stabat  Mater,”  511 
Periodical  publications  during  the  twenty  years,  1712 
to  1732,  72,  92,  164,  268 
Periodical  publications  forgotten,  53 
Peterborough  cathedral,  its  bells,  117 
Pet  names,  their  origin,  13,  126,  165,  239,  266,  332 
Petrie  (Dr.  George),  literary  remains,  294 
Pewter  marks,  323 

Peyrere  (Isaac  de  la),  “ Praj.Adamitse,”  14 
P.  (G.)  on  James  Puckle,  393 
P.  (G.  A.)  on  Solon  and  Chilo,  13 
Phaer  (Dr.  Thomas),  translation  of  Virgil,  324 
Pharmaceutical,  or  Pharmakeutical,  320,  379,  423 
Philip,  Archduke  of  Austria,  picture,  152 
Phillips  (Henry)  jun.,  on  American  colonial  currency, 
368 

Phillips  (Jos.)  on  Hyde  family,  334 
Phillips  (J.  P.)  on  proverbs,  153 
Phillips  (J.  R.)  on  Dr.  Phaer’s  Virgil,  324 
Phillott  (F.)  on  Orf-gild,  269 
Professional  nightmare,  361 
Phiswicke  (Wm.)  his  arms,  391,  441 
Photogram  and  telegram,  530 
Photographic  canard,  474,  521 
Phryne  before  the  Tribunal,  509 
Piccadilly,  suggested  origin  of  the  word,  176,  249,  329 
Picture  from  Wansted  House,  35 
Piepoudre  court,  its  abolition,  32,  89,  162,  304 
Piesse  (Septimus),  on  Pope’s  residence  at  Chiswick,  324 
Pouncet-bos  and  pomander,  392 
Pifferari  in  Rome,  206 
Pig  (John),  his  religion,  139 
Pigeon  dialect,  poem  in  the,  294 
Pillows,  inflated,  322 

Pinkerton  (Wm.)  on  anonymous  ballads,  143 
Atlantic  telegraph  cable,  246 
Bone  in  a pig’s  skull,  59 
Charade  and  a Catch,  38 
Epigram  on  Gibbon,  45 
“History  of  the  Agnews,”  396 
Inscribed  mortuary  urns,  164 
Nebuchadnezzar,  376 

Reid’s  “History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,”  437 
Steam  navigation,  137 
White  scarfs  and  hatbands  at  funerals,  304 
Piper  family,  431 

Piper  (George),  on  the  Piper  family,  431 
Piscina,  authority  for  its  disuse,  59,  148 
Piscis  flotans,  284 

Pitt  (James),  on  Shakspeare  family,  346,  39S 
P.  (J.),  on  Rank  and  file,  120 
Wytward,  its  meaning,  519 
P.  (J.  A.),  on  Isle,  aisle,  or  aile,  477 
Marshall,  mare,  &c.,  70 
This  and  that,  95 
P.  (L.),  on  the  chevron,  286 
Place  (Francis),  his  pamphlets,  190,  191 
Plague  in  Newcastle,  1710,  347 
Plato,  reference  in,  391,  443 
Playford  (Henry),  his  publications,  490 
Plenty  and  famine,  A.D.  1313-1317,  255 


Plough  monday,  70 

Pn.  (J.  A.),  on  arms  of  Smart,  543 

Pocock  (Nicholas),  on  Bp.  Burnet’s  “ Reformation,”  448 

Pococurantism,  explained,  99 

Poetic  hyperboles,  471,  521 

Poets,  mediaeval  Latin,  180 

Pointer  (Miss  Priscilla),  of  Lichfield,  239,  309,  355 
“ Policy  Unveiled,  or  Maxims  of  State,”  256,  284.  303, 
442 

Polidori  (Dr.  John  W.),  author  of  “ The  Vampire,”  345, 
395,  483 

Pollard  (W.),  on  W"est  "Walton,  248 
Pomander  worn  temp.  Queen  Elizabeth,  392 
Pony,  origin  of  the  word,  59 

Pope  (Alex.),  residence  at  Chiswick,  324;  on  Theobald’s 
alterations  of  Shakspeare,  10 
Pope  (Sir  Thomas),  founder  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford, 
211 

Person  (Richard),  not  the  author  of  “ The  Devil’s 
Walk,”  197 

Porter  (Endymion),  biography,  352 
Portrait  Exhibition  of  1866,  9,51,  76,  116,  152,209, 
250,  251,  291,  313,  339,  464,  470,  503 
Portraits,  historical,  their  locality,  56 
Positive  Philosophy,  words  on,  474 
Potter  (Dr.  Francis),  “ An  Interpretation  of  the  Num- 
ber 666,”  106,  206 
Pounce  box  and  pomander,  392,  518 
Powell  (J.  J.),  on  Bishop  Godfrey  Goodman,  1 83 
Historical  portraits,  76 

Wakeman  (John),  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  116 
Powell  (Wm.),  actor,  painting  of  him,  &c.,  278 
Power  (John),  on  Irish  literary  periodicals,  173,231, 
316,  342 

P.  (P.),  on  Bickerstafte,  108 

Child  brought  up  without  clothing,  322 
Goats  in  stables,  330 
Mantle,  veil,  and  ring,  336 
Mourning  cloaks,  481 
Peacocks’  feathers,  109 
Sepulchral  devices,  359 
Singing  hinnies,  308 
Stocking-feet,  336 
“ The  Town,”  alias  farm  yard,  102 
Pr.  (A)  on  Mother  Shipton,  a wax  figure,  229 
Phrase  “ Up  at  Harwich,”  228 
Pragmatic  sanction,  origin  of  the  phrase,  278,  328,  397 
Pratt  (D.  J.),  on  Peter  Wraxall,  413 
Preachers,  itinerant,  temp.  Edward  VI.  385,  460 
Precedence  of  an  honorary  prebendary,  or  a rural  dean, 
278,  336,  399,  455,  461 
Prentis  (Samuel),  poetical  Avriter,  99,188 
Presle  (Mademoiselle),  her  death,  350 
Press-gangs  in  1813,  98 
Prestoniensis  on  “ The  White  Wolf,”  352 
Price  (Robert),  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  217 
Prideaux  (John),  Bp.  of  Worcester,  portrait,  152 
Primrose  Hill  called  Green-Berry-Hill,  204 
Printers’  medals,  196 
Printing,  directions  for  learning,  196 
Prisoners,  Service  for,  in  Irish  Prayer  Book,  524 
Probate  Courts,  index  of  the  wills,  154,  207,  243,  423 
Proctor  (Richard),  on  the  Griffones,  353 
Pronunciation,  singularities  of  English,  372 
Prosser  (R.  jB.),  on  dial  motto,  1 1 
Ether  and  chloroform,  49 
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Proverbs  and  Phrases : — 

A mensa  et  thoro,  99 

A spaniel,  a wife,  and  a walnut  tree,  153 

Apple-pie  bed,  255 

Bee  in  your  bonnet,  325 

Birds  of  a feather,  &c.,  176 

Bete  noir,  510 

Box  Harry,  155 

Canterbury  story,  414 

Dolce  far  niente,  99 

Dorsetshire  phrases,  96 

Durance  vile,  47,  84 

Eat  an  apple  on  going  to  bed,  153 

Half  seas  over,  1 88 

Harwich:  “Up  at  Harwich,”  155,  228,  325 
Homer  in  a nutshell,  257,  333,  415 
Jolly  as  sandboys,  278,  331 
Lasciar  fare  a Marc  Antonio,  322,  400 
Mare’s  nest=a  wonder,  196 
Married  by  the  hangman,  267 
Never  a barrel  the  better  herring,  85,  105,  188, 
336,  521 

Perish  Commerce!  let  the  Constitution  live!  453 
Bag  upon  every  bush,  474 

Scotch  : “ He  w’ho  maun  gang  to  Cupar,  maun 
gang  to  Cupar,”  13,  68,  482 
Tailor  makes  the  man,  413 
Tattering  a kip,  48 
Whip  the  cat,  155 
Year  and  a day,  50 

Prudentius,  English  translations,  325,  399 
Pryce  (George)  on  a custom  at  Bristol,  78 
Piepoudre  court,  89 
Pseudonyms,  literary,  37,  204 

P.  (S.  W.)  on  Americanisms,  118 
Designs  for  gate  lodges,  198 
P.  (T.  W.)  on  the  Becca  fica,  35 
Puckle  (James)  author  of  “ The  Club,”  393 
“ Punch  and  the  Jugglers,”  a caricature,  81 
Pury  papers,  29,  172 
Pussy,  its  derivation,  11,  186,  288 
Puzzle,  an  old  enigmatical,  78,  182,  267,  334 
P.  (W.)  on  Avellinus,  349 

D’Ewes  (Sir  Symonds),  400 
Jarvy,  origin  of  the  name,  412 
Madureira  (Antonio  de),  Memoirs,  391 
“ Sweet  Kitty  Clover,”  374 
Triumphal  car,  413 
Walking  under  a ladder,  501 
P.  (W.  P.)  on  the  early  use  of  Cocksure,  109 
Quotation  by  Lord  Byron,  109 


Q. 

Q.  on  kisses,  368 

Sun,  the  last  theory  respecting  it,  369 
Queen’s  Gardens  or  Cambodunum  discoveries,  87,  225 
Honorary  Canon  and  Eural  Dean,  455 
Quevedo  (F.  Gomez  de),  Sonnet  on  Rome,  253,  360, 
448 

Quin  (James),  comedian,  97 

Quotations;  — 

A leaf  of  gold  of  nature’s  book,  256 
A Saviour,  or  I die — a Redeemer,  or  I perish,  533 


I Quotations;  — 

Be  it  sleep  or  death — lying  in  loveliness,  413 
But  of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen,  519 
Communiter  bona  profundere  deorum  est,  511 
Dominium  potestas  est  utendi  turn  abutendi,  511 
Few  image  woes,  which  parents  only  prove,  413 
Hark,  ye  neighbours,  and  hear  me  tell,  99 
In  arcto  et  inglorius  labor,  440 
Ipsa  quidem  virtus  pretium  sibi,  257 
I wish  I were  where  Helen  lies,  413,  462 
Manus  hmc  inimica  tyrannis,  197 
Oh  ! darkly  deeply,  beautifully  blue,  60,  109 
Profecto  oculis  animus  inhabitat,  379 
Quid  levius  penna?  Pulvis,  511 
Studious  of  ease,  and  fond  of  humble  things,  533 
Ten  commandments  toman  were  given,  99,  463 
The  deep  slumber  of  a decided  opinion,  533 
The  dial  spoke  not,  but  it  made  shrewd  signs,  36, 
120,  269 

The  last  ! the  last ! the  last ! 50 
The  relish  for  the  calm  delight,  413 
The  stars  grew  large  with  wonder,  120 
They  who  upon  their  ancestors  enlarge,  257 
Think  nought  a trifle,  tho’  it  small  appear,  433  ' 
To  know  ourselves  diseased,  360,  440 
Took  the  harp  in  glee  and  game,  257 
Two  signors  who  had  spent  their  prime,  257 
What  sent  the  messengers  to  hell,  257 
Who  made  the  heart  ? ’tis  He  alone,  88 
Who  would  not  rather  trust  and  be  deceived,  257 
Winter  lingering  in  the  lap  of  Spring,  257 
Wordswortli,  a cowslip  fair,  120 
You  scarce  can  see  the  grass  for  flowers,  413,  483 
519 

Quotations  and  references,  79,  154,  168 

R. 

Radecllffe  (Noell)  on  Mrs.  E.  B.  Browning,  24.8 
Gibbon’s  Miscellaneous  Works,  378 
Grote’s  Plato,  508 

Raine  (Henry),  marriage  portion  to  females,  348 
R.  (A.  K.)  on  By  and  by  ; presently,  1 68 
Wench,  its  difterent  meanings,  88 
Raleigh  (Sir  Waller),  execution,  322,  494 
“ Rambler,”  the  first  of  that  name,  53 
Ramsey  (Mr.)  his  imprisonment,  196 
Rank  and  file,  120,  207 
Raphael,  his  Madonnas,  239 

Redmond  (S.)  on  customs  and  folk  lore  in  Ireland,  36G 
Pendrell  family,  21 

Reede  (John  van),  Lord  of  Renswoude,  49 
Reform  bills,  the  two,  255 
Regicides  who  died  in  the  Tower,  492 
Regiment  of  Light  Infantry  (43rd),  its  history,  276, 
325 

Registers,  parochial,  154,  207,  243,  378,  423 
Reid  (Dr.  J.  S.).  “ History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Ireland,”  273,  437,  500 
Relationship,  perplexed,  45 
R.  (E.  M.)  on  the  Pendrell  family,  70 
! Rennie  family  of  Melville  Castle,  481 
I Rephaim,  a giant  race,  24 
I Reptile,  an  extraordinary  one,  533 
I Resurrection,  the  Jewish  doctrine  of,  371,  456 
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Return  from  Parnassus,”  its  author,  387 
Reuter  (Mr.),  noticed,  129 
Eevell  (C.  S.)  on  Piccadilly,  249 
R.  (E.  W.)  on  caruca,  or  carucata,  333 
Reynolds  (Baron  James),  463 
Reynolds  (Chief  Baron  James),  463 
Reynolds  (John  Hamilton),  ‘‘Peter  Bell,”  127 
Reynolds  (Sir  Joshua),  picture  of  Mrs.  Baldwin,  157; 
portraits  by,  9,  10 

R.  (H.)  on  Douglas  and  Wigton  peerages,  439 
Rheumatism,  prescription,  196,  306 
Rhinoceros,  the  first  brought  to  England,  139,  200 
Rhodocanakis  (his  Highness  the  Captain)  on  St. 
Michael’s  symbol,  181 
White  used  for  mourning,  229 
Rhymes,  uncommon,  102,  169,  187,  264 
“ Richard  and  Betty  at  Hickleton  Fair,”  372,  442 
Richard  I.,  origin  of  the  sobriquet  “ Coeur  de  Lion,” 
279 

Richard  IL,  works  on  his  reign,  99 
Riddles,  50,  86 

Riggall  (Edward),  M.D  , on  an  author  in  livery,  60 
Watts  (Dr.  Isaac),  “ Divine  Songs,”  493 
Rimbault  (Dr.  E.  F.)  on  “ Albumazar,”  a comedy,  259 
Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields  theatre,  217 
Pointer  (Miss  Priscilla),  239 
Pope  (Sir  Thomas),  2 1 1 
St.  James’s  Lutheran  chapel,  161 
Ring  in  a Michaelmas  cake,  431,  480,  520 
Ring,  the  rush,  194 
Ring  worn  on  the  thumb,  432 

Ripton-Turner  (Charles)  on  derivation  of  Gibraltar, 
387 

Rishanger  (Wm.'',  “ Chronicle  of  St.  Albans,”  129 
Rix  (Joseph),  M.D.,  on  the  Rev.  John  Gaule,  65 
Genealogical  puzzle,  24 
Latin  pronunciation,  modern,  149 
Sepulchral  devices,  441 
Walpole  (Robert),  arms,  432 
Rix  (S.  W.)  on  Mrs.  Barbauld,  168 
R.  (K.)  on  whipping  grown-up  daughters,  336 
R.  (L.  M.  M.)  on  miniature  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
256 

R.  & M.  on  epigram  on  the  late  Rev.  D.  C.,  50 
Road  and  footpath,  rule  of,  296,  443,  482,  521 
Roberts  (David),  R.A.,  his  parents’  tombstone,  57 
Robertson  (W.  A.  S.)  on  mourning  costume,  87 
AVords  in  Dunbar’s  “ Social  Life,”  88 
Roche  Abbey,  historical  notices  of,  240 
Rochefoucault  (Fred,  de  Roye  de  la),  epitaph,  390 
“Rodney  Triumphant,”  a caricature,  279,  398,  460 
Rolfe  family  motto,  108 

Rome,  epitaphs  in  the  Scotch  College,  252 ; in  the  Irish 
College,  252,  273 

Rome,  population  of  ancient,  431,  479,  520,  542 
Romilly  (Lord),  recognition  of  his  services  to  literature, 
190,  209,  424 

Rosetti  (W.  M.)  on  Dr.  Polidori,  395 
Ross  (C.)  on  Junius’  Letters,  84 
Rotten  Row,  its  etymology,  213,  361,  443 
Round  towers  in  Ireland,  154,  260,  358 
Round  towers  of  Switzerland,  445,  497,  536 
Iloyal  Academy,  list  of  Catalogues,  237,  308;  r.totto, 
47 

Royal  assent  refused  to  bills,  374,  519 
R.  (S.  Y.)  on  A.  C.  G.  Jobert,  78 


R.  (T..)  on  Dilamgerbendi,  223 
Ruggle  (George),  “Ignoramus,”  466 
Rumbold  (Sir  Thomas),  defence  of  his  public  conduct, 
132 

Rummer  tavern,  Charing  Cross,  92,  165 

Runwa  (Baron  de),  descendants,  321 

Rural  Deans  in  the  Anglican  church,  278,  336,  399,. 

455,  461,  521 
Rush  ring,  194,  227 

Ruspini  (F.  0.)  on  Jennings  family,  510 
Russell  (Fanny)  and  Frederick  Prince  of  AVales,  51 
Russell  (Henry)  on  “ The  Little  Gay  Deceiver,”  62 
Russell  ( J.)  artist,  list  of  his  works,  237,  308 
Rutherford  family,  282 
Rutherglen,  ancient  statue  at,  474 
Ruthven  peerage,  and  the  meaning  of  heirs,  28 
Rye  (Walter)  on  the  antiquity  of  the  wooden  leg,  46 


S. 

S.  on  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  492 
Sable,  in  heraldry,  its  meaning,  215 
S.  (A.  E.)  on  Albae  Corn*,  277 
Consilium  Calchutense,  295 
St.  Augustine  and  Pope  Alexander  VIII.,  218 
St.  Augustine’s  footprint  at  Richborough,  39 
St.  Barbe  (John),  baronetcy,  176 
St.  Bennet  Fink,  London  registers,  157 
St.  Cecilia,  painting  by  Sir  Wm.  Beechy,  35 
St.  David,  bis  visit  to  Paulinus,  221 — 223 
St.  George  (the  Chevalier),  medal,  177 
St.  James’s  Lutheran  chapel,  69,  160,  249 
St.  Jerorn’s  hat,  24 
St.  Kilian,  Bishop  of  Wurtzburg,  140 
St.  Louis,  Order  of,  511 

St.  Margaret’s,  Lothbury,  chapel  of  St.  Clement,  178 
St.  Mary  Magdalen,  406,  461 
St.  Mawe  (John),  his  poems,  37 
St.  Michael,  his  symbol,  139,  181,  415,  462,  517 
“ St.  Nicholas  and  the  Butcher,”  a Proven9al  ballad,  30, 
123,  330 

St.  Pancras  parish,  its  history,  534 

St.  Patrick,  Order  of,  494 

St.  Patrick  and  tavern  keeping,  143 

St.  Paul’s  cathedral,  apostles’  mass,  69 

St.  Paul’s  day,  its  folk  lore,  118 

St.  Swithin,  the  Italian,  126 

St.  Swithin  on  Christmas  decorations,  176 

^ Floods  at  Eton,  276 

Latin  cross,  its  proportions,  59 
“ Lieutenant  Luff,”  378 
Raphael’s  Madonnas,  239 
Scott  (Sir  Walter)  at  Melrose  Abbey,  149 
Segars,  early  mention  of,  147 
St.  Th.  on  J.  Belchier’s  projected  work,  1 IS 
Caledonia,  a vessel,  149 
Epigram  on  AVenham  Lake,  148 
Mother  Goose,  265 
Truck,  its  technical  meaning,  323 
St.  Wilfrid,  lives  of  him,  323 
Sala  (G.  A.)  on  higgling  and  haggling,  318 
Salkeld  (Samuel),  minor  poet,  80,  145 
Salverte  (Anne- Joseph-Eusebe),  works,  14 
Salwey  portraits  at  Stanford  Court,  7 6 
Sampson  (Henry),  Dean  of  AA^estbury-npon-Trym,  493 
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SandforJ  (James),  “The  Garden  of  Pleasure,”  156 

Sandys  (Wm.)  on  bagpipes,  327 

Sappho,  the  best  text,  296,  361,  378 

Savoy  arms,  323,  400,  476 

S.  (C.)  on  ash-leaf  superstition,  48 

Medal  of  Chevalier  St.  George,  177 
Scandinavia,  its  history,  230 
Scandret  (J.),  priest  of  the  Church  of  England,  351 
Scharf  (George),  lectures  on  national  portraits,  310 
Schiller  (F.),  “ Geisterseher  ” and  Byron’s  “ Oscar  of 
Alva,”  257 

Schin  on  the  derivation  of  Bonar,  108 
Club,  its  derivation,  496 
Schomberg  family,  239,  331 
Schoolmen,  information  respecting,  431,  480 
Schroeder  (Henry),  biography,  405,  479 
Sciscitator  on  Eythorpe  House,  413 
Gaming  in  Greece,  472 
Mekerchus  (Adolphus),  476 
Passage  from  Plato,  443 
Population  of  ancient  Rome,  520 
Warner  (Sir  Thomas),  epitaph,  450 
Scotchmen,  Shakspeare’s  silence  about,  171,  285 
Scotland,  powers  of  heritable  sheriffs,  368 
Scott  family  of  Balcomie,  220 
Scott  (Charles)  of  Ancrum,  282 
Scott  (Sir  Walter)  at  Melrose  Abbey  by  moonlight, 
149,  185,  249;  mezzotint  engraving,  392,  441,  518 
Scottish  charters,  8;  chartularies,  505 
Scottish  History : “ Munimenta  Historia  Scotica,”  119 
Scottish  law,  clause  of  warrandics,  122 
Scott-Robinson  (W.  A.)’  on  Churchill’s  MSS.,  238 
Maria,  Countess  Marshal,  248 
Somerset  (Protector)  and  church  bells,  308 
Scotus  R.,  on  feodum,  198,  297 
Scott  family  of  Balcomie,  220 
Scrutator  on  “ idol-shepherd,”  494 
Scudamore  family,  218 
Scures  family,  196 
“ Scyros,”  a play,  by  Dr.  Brooke,  267 
S.  (D.  W.)  on  Eusebe  Salverte’s  works,  14 
Seals,  ancient  Scottish,  544 
Season,  its  mildness  in  1866,  136 
Sebastian  on  the  Order  of  St.  Louis,  511 
Outliers  in  the  army,  238 
Schomberg  family,  239 
Tennis,  works  on,  360 
Secret  passages  in  manorial  buildings,  77 
Sedan  chairs,  earliest  use,  138 
Segars,  early  mention  of,  147,  275,  376 
S.  (E.  J.)  on  Mitre  tavern  and  Dr.  Johnson,  212 
S.  (E.  L.)  on  the  adjectival  use  of  yesterday,  429 
Selwyn  (Wm.)  on  Duke  of  Wellington,  33 
Senex  on  clerical  vestments,  324 
Song  by  an  old  dog,  431 

Sepulchral  devices  indicating  the  occupation  of  the 
decease,  194,  285,  359,  441,  444 
Serjeants-at-arms  during  the  Tudor  period,  351 
Sermon,  a metrical,  208 
Serres  (Dominique),  painter,  256 
Setebos,  a deity  of  the  Patagonians,  413 
Seton  (Geprge)  on  engraving  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  392 ; 

his  knowledge  of  heraldry,  310 
Sewell  (W.  H.)  on  tomb  inscriptions,  410 
S-  (F.)  on  hares  and  Easter  eggs,  473 
S.  (F.  M.)  on  auto- typography,  195 


S.  (F.  M.)  on  De  Lizard  i,  472 

Dundee  (Viscount),  portrait,  470 
French  proper  names,  13 
Harvey  (Gideon),  M.D.,  13 
MacCulloch  of  Cumbuslang,  473 
Nature  printing,  218 
Smith  (Patrick),  advocate,  413 
Tombstone  inscription,  453 
S.  (G.)  on  D’Escures  family,  196 
Heraldic  queries,  296 
Tobacco  and  smoking,  329 
Shade-footed  men,  33,  128 
Shakspeare  family  in  Vancouver’s  Island,  346,  398 
Shakspeare  (William)  and  the  Bible,  55;  silence  about 
smoking,  1,  228,  329;  silence  about  Scotchmen  and 
silver  forks,  171,  285;  portrait  newly-discovered, 
116,  203,  245 

Shakspeare’s  Sonnets,  by  Gerald  Massey,  382;  on  the 
received  text  of  his  Dramatic  Writings  and  its  im- 
provement, 382;  Works,  by  Clarke  and  Wright,  403; 
Plays  falsely  attributed  to  Lord  Bacon,  155;  Welsh 
translations,  307 

Shakspeare’s  Jest-Book,  edited  by  Dr.  Herman  Oester- 
ley,  250 

Shakspeariana  : — 

Julius  Caesar,  Act  II.  Sc.  1;  “ For  if  thou  path 
thy  native  semblance  on,”  124 
King  Henry  IV.,  Second  Part,  Act  IV.,  Sc.  1 : “ I 
take  not  on  me  here  as  a physician,”  529  ; “I 
make  my  quarrel  in  particular,”  529 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  Act  1.  Sc.  4:  “In  shape  no 
bigger  than  an  agate  stone,”  489 
Tempest:  Filberts  from  Caliban’s  Isle  for  Christ- 
mas readers,  27 ; Act  11.  Sc.  1 : “Go  sleep,  and 
hear  us,”  254 

_ Shaw  (J.  B.)  on  the  last  execution  for  attempted  mur- 
der, 480 

Sheepstealing,  a strange  punishment,  96 
Sheffield,  its  derivation,  409 ; ancient  stone-coffin  near, 
12,  68;  its  steel  trade,  275;  Prince  Charles  Ed- 
ward’s visit  to,  271,  336 

Sheridan  (Mrs.),  ne'e  Miss  Linley,  painted  as  St.  Cecilia, 
35 

Sheriffs  in  Scotland,  powers  of  heritable,  368 
Sherwin  (Henry),  mathematician,  215 
Sherwood  (Mrs.  Mary  Martha),  “ Dictionary  of  Scrip- 
ture Types,”  348 ; “ Autobiography,”  42 1 
Shiels  (Margaret),  longevity,  98 
Shipton  (Mother),  a wax  figure,  139,  229 
Shonks  (0.  Piers),  epitaph,  219,  400 
Shorthose  family,  453 

Shorthouse  (J.  H.)  on  “ Never  a barrel  the  better  her- 
ring,” 336 

Shryvyng  cloth,  196,  306 

S.  (H.  Y.)  on  American  presidency  and  4th  of  March, 
46 

Coon:  Cuffee,  508 
Doolittle  family,  460 

Husbands  authorised  to  beat  their  wives,  51  • 

Russell  (Fanny)  and  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales,  51 
Year  and  a day,  50 

Sidney  (Algernon),  lines  in  an  album,  196 
Signet  on  the  stop-hound,  360 
Signs,  affirmative  and  negative,  137,  227 
Signs,  universal  language  of,  277 
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Silent  Woman,  an  inn  sign,  431 

Silver,  rhyme  for,  48 

Simile  of  a piece  of  tapestry,  120,  145 

Similes,  confusion  of,  236 

Singing  bread,  153,  306 

Siris,  or  Tar  Water,  origin  of  the  name,  156,  248 
Sisymbrium  iris,  London  rocket,  60,  208 
S.  (J.)  on  the  second  edition  of  Thomson’s  “ Spring,” 
77  1 

S.  (J.),  Stratford,  on  human  skin  tanned,  126  : 

S.  (J.  E.)  on  “ There  is  nothing  new,”  204  ' 

S.  ( J.  F.)  on  collar  of  SS.,  206 

S.  (J.  FI.)  on  the  first  Lord  Holland,  280  i 

“ Liber  Psalmorum,”  1546,  353  j 

Skeat  (W.  W.)  on  anointed  in  a depraved  sense,  422  , 

Balcony  and  Trafalgar,  380  j 

But,  its  different  meanings,  418,  481  ; 

Club,  its  derivation,  496  j 

Conrad,  derivation  of,  379  i 

Days  of  the  week,  how  to  find  for  any  date,  i 
469  I 

Dilamgerbendi,  69  | 

“ Durance  vile,”  47  I 

Moon’s  brightness,  480 
Pet  names,  126  1 ,, 

Quotation  from  Chaucer,  483 
Eeading-lamps  and  eye-shades,  803 
Synoble  in  heraldry,  380 
Uncommon  rhymes,  102,  264 
“Up  at  Harwich,”  325 
Wytward,  its  meaning,  464 
Skinner  (Eev.  John),  Scottish  poet,  76,  187 
Skuddesnees,  its  locality,  394 
Slack,  in  Yorkshire,  excavations  at,  12 
Slad,  a provincialism,  104,  207,  307 
Slang  phrases,  155 
Sleeping,  positions  in,  474,  522 
Smart,  or  Smerte,  family  arms,  492,  543 
Smart  (Miss),  sonnet  to,  351 
Smedley  (Eev.  Edward),  “ Lux  Eenata,”  353 
Smirke  (S.)  on  epitaph  at  Oakham,  276 
Smith  (L.  H.)  on  epitaphs  in  Christ  Church  Cathe- 
dral, 487 

Smith  (Patrick),  advocate,  413 

Smith  (P.  H.  S.)  on  John  de  Critz  and  Vandyck, 
470 

Smith  (W.  J.  B.)  on  coin  query,  502 
Dragons,  380 
Escalop  shells,  227 
Gibbon’s  library,  422 
“ Loth  to  depart,”  501 
Maroon,  its  meaning,  189 
St.  Michael,  518 
Sepulchral  devices,  441 
Street  signs  in  London,  389 
Turkish  tombstone  in  the  Temple,  248 
Smock:  running  for  the  smock,  454 
S.  (M.  S.)  on  the  first  English  Dictionary,  324 
Snake,  the  cobra-capella,  410,  519 
Sobieski  family,  134,  218 
Sol -fa  scale  of  music,  475 
Solon  and  Chilo,  13,  88,  127 
Somerset  (Protector)  and  church  bells,  219,  308 
Somersetshire  families,  372,  413,  519 
Somerville  (Sir  Win,)  and  the  worm  of  Linton.  158, 
247 


Songs  and  Ballads: — 

A handless  man  a letter  did  write,  38 
Anneli  Leid,  151 

Babes  in  the  Wood,  144,  208,  248,  286,  332 

Balmawhapple’s  song,  58 

Battle  ofHarlaw,  177,281 

Chevy  Chase  ballad,  61,  125 

Dog,  song  by  an  old,  432 

Dragon  of  Wantley,  29 

French  ballad,  1 1 

Gudrun’s  overthrow  by  King  Alfred,  322 

Hallow  my  fancie,  493 

Jew’s  daughter,  30,  143,  182 

Lieutenant  Luff,  323,  378 

Loth  to  Depart,  433,  501 

May-day  song  in  Huntingdonshire,  3S8 

Nottingham  Ale,  512 

St.  Nicholas  and  the  butcher,  30 

Sweet  Kitty  Clover,  374 

The  Dragoon  and  Peggy,  55 

The  Jovial,  Eeckless  Boy,  57 

The  Little  Gay  Deceiver,  62 

The  Parting  Song,  220 

The  Tod  (the  Fos),  102 

Whiskey,  103 

Soult  (Marshal)  and  battle  of  Toulouse,  46 
Southesk  (Countess  of),  family,  454 
Southey  (Eobert)  and  “ The  Devil’s  Walk,”  197 
Southw'ark,  the  Stewe  on  the  Bankside,  194 
Southwell  (Eev.  Eobert),  Norfolk  poet,  107 
Sp.  on  Eobert  Hepburn,  423 
Spal.  on  the  locusts  of  Arabia,  450 
Spanish  dollars,  368,  460 
Spanish  drought,  39 
Spanish  Main,  22,  145,  308,  374 
Spanish  saying,  “ Adivino  de  Valderas,”  37 
Spanish  scholars,  note  for,  136,  206,  307,  336 
Spencer  (Hon.  W.  E.),  lines  to  Lady  Anne  Hamilton, 
531 

Spenser  (Edmund),  daughter,  366  ; petition  of  his 
grandson,  113 

S.  (E.  B.)  on  the  bagpipe,  417 

Egyptian  music  at  the  Pyramids,  137 
Insane  bound  in  churches,  314 
S.  (E.  H.)  on  Tennyson’s  early  poems.  111 
S.  (S.)  on  university  discipline,  205 
'‘Ssidi  Kur,  Eelations  of,”  a Calmuck  romance,  81 
Stafford  (Wm.),  author  of  “A  Briefe  Conceipte  of  Eng- 
lish Policy,”  156,  375 
Stafforde  (John  de),  bell-founder,  278 
Stamp  duties  on  public  journals,  94 
Stanley  (Sir  Wm.),  burial  and  tomb,  47 
Starboard  and  larboard,  derivations,  254,  333,  437, 
501 

Stavenhagen  family,  452 
Steam  navigation  in  1783,  137 
Stella  (Miss  Esther  Johnson),  portrait,  474 
Stenographic  Music,  by  J.  Austin,  533 
Stevens  (D.  M.)  on  Americanisms,  205 
Stevenson  (T.  G.)  on  anonymous  w^ork,  460 
“Munimenta  Historia  Scotica,”  119 
Scott  (Sir  Walter),  portrait,  518 
Sutherland  peerage,  152 

Stewart  family  (Earls  of  Athol),  arms  and  crest,  373 
Stewart  (Mr.),  Napoleon’s  servant,  21,  41,  285 
S.  (T.  G.)  on  bagpipes,  328 
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S.  (T.  J.)  Massie  (Joseph),  pamphleteer,  119 
Stocking-feet,  a provincialism,  118,  267,  336,  378 
Stokes  (^William)  on  the  literary  remains  of  Dr.  Petrie, 
294 

Stones,  their  symbols,  539 
Stop-hounds,  278,  360,  420 
Stow  (Mr.),  Metrical  Version  of  the  Psalms,  319 
Stowlangtoft  register  quoted,  295 
Strabo’s  Geography,  Greek  and  Latin,  99 
Strafford  (Thomas,  Earl  of),  portrait  by  Vandyke,  394, 
462 

Strange  (John  Murray,  Lord),  348 
Straparola’s  “ Notti  Piacevoli,”  495 
Street  signs  in  London,  389 
Stretes  (Guillim),  painter,  340 

Stuart  (Charles  Edward),  grandson  of  James  II.,  por- 
trait, 432;  print  of  Flora  Macdonald,  508;  visit  to 
London,  134;  visit  to  Sheffield,  271,  336 
Stuart  (Prince  James  Sobieski),  134 
Stuart  papers:  Jacobite  peerage,  baronetage,  and 
knightage,  71,  148,  287 
Sublime,  its  derivation,  208 
Sulivan  (Stephen),  his  death,  80 
Sun,  a modern  theory  respecting  it,  369 
Surname,  change  of,  389,  423 

Surrey  (Henry  Howard,  Earl  of).  Churchyard’s  epitaph 
on,  391;  poems  in  MS.,  155 
Surrey  militia,  why  styled  Royal,  60 
Sutherland  peerage,  152 
S.  (W.  H ) on  sizes  of  books,  169 
Bayle,  meaning  hoops,  540 
Parish  registers  and  probate  courts,  243 
To  lock,  to  move  to  and  fro,  350 
“ Up  at  Harwich,”  326 

Swift  (Dean)  and  the  word  “ d rapier,”  533;  contribu- 
tions to  Irish  periodicals,  173 
Switzerland,  its  round  towers,  445,  497,  536 
S.  (W.  W.)  on  household  riddles,  50 
Rhyme  for  silver,  48 
Symbolism  in  stones,  539 
Symbols  of  the  four  evangelists,  510 
Symes  (R.  W.)  on  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  80 
Symonds  family  of  Essex,  533 
Synoble,  heraldic  term,  323,  380 
Syria,  signification  of  the  name,  139,  227 


T. 

Tabard  Inn,  Southwark,  its  demolition,  57 
Tabled,  its  meaning,  178 
“ Tailor  by  trade,”  127,  189 
Tait  and  Edgar  families,  530 
Taj  Mehal,  70,  150 

Tales,  popular  and  nursery,  411,  482,  515 
Talleyrand-Perigord  (Madame),  wife  of  Charles  Maurice, 
136 

Tamponet,  who  was  he?  297 
Tankard  inscription,  80,  203 
Tate  (Nahum),  trranslation  of  Syphilis,”  164 
Tatham  (John),  M.D.,  on  Holland  House  gun-fire, 
226 

Tatler,”  and  its  imitators,  53 
Tan  cross  and  bell  badge,  540 

Taverns  and  tablyng-houses,  temp.  Queen  Elizabeth, 
296 


Taylor  (Bp.  Jeremy),  Eden’s  edition  of  his  Works,  272, 
362,  394,  438,  467,  485;  Prints  of  the  “ Great  Ex- 
emplar,” 518 

Taylor  (John)  on  Tennyson  and  W.  R.  Spencer,  531 
T.  (B.  J.)  on  treatment  of  great  men  at  universities, 
120 

T.  (E.)  on  portraits  by  Gainsborough  and  Reynolds,  9 
Tedworth,  the  daemon  of,  62,  147 
Teeth,  mineral,  when  first  used,  420 
Teetotum,  epigram  on,  33 
Telegram  and  photogram,  530 
Telegraph,  the  Atlantic,  169,  246 
Temple  in  Fleet  Street,  Turkish  tombstone,  36,  109, 
164,  248 

Temple  Bar,  its  removal,  57 
Temple  (Sir  William),  motto,  461 
Tennis,  a game,  works  on,  257,  360 
Tennyson  (Alfred),  early  poetry.  111,  206,  288;  Ame- 
rican edition  of  his  Poems,  48;  and  Garcilaso  de  la 
Vega,  274;  and  the  Hon.  W.  R.  Spencer,  531 
Terrier,  the  Scotch,  294 
Thames  bargemen,  490 

Theobald  (Lewis),  alterations  of  Shakspeare,  10 
Theodorus  Prodromus  (Cyril),  “ Galeomyomachia,”  258 
Thirteen,  in  the  Turkish  dialect,  346 
This  and  that,  as  demonstrative  pronouns,  95,  186 
Thomas  (J.  W.)  on  derivation  of  Conrad,  303 
Epigram  on  Gibbon,  84 
Moon’s  metallic  brightness,  412 
Rule  of  the  road  and  foot-path,  296 
Toast  of  Oliver  the  Spy,  362 
Thompson  (Geo.)  on  the  site  of  Ophir,  16 
Tliomson  (J.),  second  edition  of  “ Spring,”  77,  203 
Tliornbury  (Walter)  on  Rev.  Jonathan  Boucher,  75 

Shakspeare’s  silence  about  smoking,  1 ; silence 
about  Scotchmen  and  silver  forks,  171. 

Thumb  ring,  432 

T.  (H.  W.)  on  aim  and  tarmaluk,  88 
Christian  names,  strange,  188 
Electrum,  a metallic  compound,  166 
Militia  records,  139 
Note  for  Spanish  scholars,  137,  307 
St.  Chrysostom  on  the  Priesthood,  186 
Till  (W.  J.)  on  yex  of  a waggon,  149 
Times  newspaper,  original  prospectus,  2 
T.  ( J.)  on  the  relations  of  Ssidi  Kur,  81 
T.  (J.  E.)  on  first  principles,  a solecism,  46 
Tobacco  and  the  eyes,  80,  149 

Tobacco  smoking,  Shakspeare’s  silence  about,  1,  228, 
329 

Toeque  (Jean-Louis),  painter,  432,  520 

Todd  (J.  H.),  D.D.,  on  Dublin  university  library,  454 

Tombstone  inscription,  410,  453,  500 

Tomkins  family,  178,  259 

Tomkins  (John),  supposed  author  of  “ Albumazar,”  178, 
259,  260,  302 

Tomkins  (Thomas),  organist  of  Worcester  cathedral, 
179,  259 

Tomlinson  (G.  W.)  on  portrait  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford, 
462 

Tompion  (Mr.),  clock  and  watch  maker,  347 
Tom  Thumb,  515 

Topeliffe  church,  Yorkshire,  its  fine  brass,  77 
Torre  (Carlo),  Italian  writer,  351,  535 
Torture  in  England,  368 
Tory,  origin  of  the  term,  106 
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Tottenham  (H.  L.)  on  Dockwra  and  Vaughan  families, 
453 

^ Johnson  (Edward),  of  the  Inner  Temple,  473 
Parker  (Judge  John),  452 
Eeynolds  (James  and  Sir  James),  463 
Towlaw  sports,  429 

Town,  its  meaning  as  a farm-yard,  36,  70,  101,  163 

Tracy  family,  453 

Trafalgar,  or  Trafalgar,  297,  380 

Tree-crickets  collected  at  Florence,  35 

Tree  of  knowledge,  79,  304 

Tregelles  (S.  P.)  on  Lettres  de  la  Mere  Agnes  Arnauld, 
277 

Lacunza’s  “ La  Venida  del  Mesias,”  138 
St.  Augustine  and  Pope  Alexander  VlII.,  218 
Tre'mouille  (Charlotte  de  la),  Countess  of  Derby,  bio- 
graphy, 257 

Trench  (F.)  on  French  compliment  to  Westminster 
Abbey,  &c.,  389 
Kevolutionary  speculations,  369 
Trepolpen  (P.  W.)  on  mahogany,  a drink,  499 
Trevelyan  (Sir  W.  C.)  on  John  Morgan,  332 
Somersetshire  families,  519 
Treviso  (Giralamo  da),  painter,  340 
Trial  at  the  Oxford  Assizes,  279,  379,  422 
Trials  at  bar  at  Melbourne,  449 
Trissino’s  Sofonisba,”  inscription  on  its  print,  204 
Tristram  on  pet  names,  165 
Triumph  of  Neptune,  453 
Triumphal  car,  413,  479 
Truck,  its  technical  use,  323,  400,  520 

T.  (S.)  on  a Shakspeare  portrait,  203 
T.  (T.)  on  apple-pie  bed,  255 
Highland  regiment,  256 
Pet  names,  239 
Professional  nightmare,  154 
Turkish  tombstone  in  the  Temple,  36,  109,  164,  248 
Turner  (J.  M.  W.),  early  notice  of,  32 
Turner  (W.  H.)  on  caricature  portraits,  522 
Lost  nobleman,  523 
Pallium  for  the  Primate  of  Ireland,  64 
T.  (W.  W.)  on  rank  and  file,  207 
Tyler  (AVat)  and  Sir  Wra.  Walworth,  194 


U. 

Umbrella,  its  use  in  basilican  churches,  501 
Uneda  on  great  events  from  little  causes,  473 
Les  Songes  Physiques,”  476 
Once,  its  conventional  use,  461 
Universities,  treatment  of  great  men  at,  120,  205,  286 
Urim  and  Thummim,  352 

Urns,  inscribed  mortuary,  119,  164,  307,  443,  519 
“Utopia,”  &c.,  works  on,  372,  440 


V. 

“ Vade  iMecum  for  Malt  AVorms,”  170 
Valdivieso  (Don  Jose'),  noticed,  138 
Valentine’s  Day,  origin  of  it,  156 
Valentine’s  Day  in  Persia,  137 
Vandyck  (Sir  Antony),  payments  to,  470 
Van  Homrigh  (Mrs.),  “Vanessa,”  portraits,  474 
Van  Jlildert  (Bp.  Wm.),  early  poems.  474 


[ Vaughan  family  pedigree,  453 
' V.  (E.)  on  enigmatical  puzzle,  182 
I Venison,  stolen,  temp.  Queen  Elizabeth,  296 
Vestments,  clerical,  324 

Vickers  (George)  on  “ Lives  of  Eminent  Characters,” 
374 

Victoria  colony,  its  progress,  471 
Vienne  (H.)  on  French  painters  in  England,  256 
I Vincent  (J.  A.  C.)  on  pharmaceutical,  379 
St.  Michael’s  symbol,  139,  415,  517 
Vines  (Charles)  on  Leathersellers’  Hall,  245 
Viper  woman  at  Nailsea,  512 
Virga  Ulnaria,  its  measurement,  149 
Viridis  (F.)  on  Grove  family,  461 
Vitalis  (James),  epigram  on  Pome,  253;  noticed,  443 
Vivian,  or  Vivien,  the  legend,  60 
Vossius,  “De  Theologia  Gentili,”  227 


AV. 

W.  on  the  Hog’s  prayer,  41 
Sr.  Michael’s  symbol,  181 
AV.  (Frankfort')  on  Shakspeare’s  Tempest,  254 
AA^alcott  (M.  E.  C.)  on  apostles’  mass  in  St.  Paul’s,  69 
Head  covered  in  presence  of  royalty,  97 
Nolo  episcopari,  77 

AA"akeman  (John),  D.D.,  Bp.  of  Gloucester,  116 
AA^alker  (C.  E.),  author  of  “ Caswallon,”  392 
Walker  (John),  “Sufferings  of  the  Clerg}^,”  220 
AAhtllace  (Sir  AVm.),  visit  to  France,  87 
AValler  (Edmund),  MS.  additions  to  his  Poems,  192 
AValpole  (Robert),  of  Serjeants’  Inn,  arms,  432,  462 
AA^alsinghara  (Thomas),  “ Chronicle,”  129 
AA'alton,  the  scene  of  “ the  Babes  in  the  AA^ood,”  208, 
248 

AValworth  (Sir  AA^m.)  and  AVat  Tyler,  194 
AVansted  House,  picture  from,  35 
AA'arborough  church,  inscriptions  on  its  tower,  117 
AVarburton  (Bp.  AVm.),  noticed  by  Gibbon,  452,  502, 
523 

AVard  (John),  M.P.,  noticed,  136 
AVaring  (J.  B.)  on  the  round  towers  of  Ireland,  154 
AVarner  (Sir  Thomas),  epitaph,  450 
AA^arner  (AVm.),  “Albion’s  England,”  156,  206 
AVarren  (C.  F.  S.)  on  “Jolly  as  sandboys,”  331 
King  Harold  II.,  348 
Phiswicke  (AVilliam),  441 
AValpole  (Robert),  462 
AVater,  high  and  low,  107 

AVatts  (Dr.  Isaac),  early  editions  of  his  “Divine  Songs,” 
493 

AV.  (C.)  on  Dorset  folk  lore,  187 
Ring  in  a Michaelmas  pie,  480 
AVebster  (John),  corrections  in  his  Plays,  506 
AVelcher,  origin  of  the  word,  433 
AA^ellesley  family,  291 

AA^ellington  (Arthur,  1st  Duke  of),  early  days,  289;  at 
.school,  80,  186,  267;  resides  in  Dublin,  80,  104; 
anecdote,  10;  and  Marshal  Soult,  47;  at  the  Pyre- 
nees, 58;  at  Haye  la  Sainte,  33;  at  Vittoria,  58, 
84 : meets  Blucher,  344 

AA’ellesley  (Rev.  Dr.)  drawings  and  engravings,  524 
AA'elsh  drama,  13,  148,  306 
AA^ench,  its  different  meanings,  88 
AA^ere  wolves,  428 
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Wesley  (Rev.  John)  and  witchcraft,  286;  supposed 
foot-prints  on  a tombstone,  205,  227,  289 
West,  turning  to  the  west  when  singing,  279,  303 
West  family  of  Kennington,  35,  1 89 
West  (Sir  Benjamin),  biography,  &c.,  36,  89 
West  (Lancelot)  on  brooch  of  Lorn.  59 
Vivian,  or  Vivien,  a legend,  60 
Westminster  Abbey,  French  compliment  to,  389;  its 
gas  piping,  36 

Weston  family,  105,  140,  261,  372,  392 
Weston  (Sir  Richard),  knt.,  262 
Westwood  (T.)  on  Charles  Cotton’s  works,  15 
Wetherfield  (J.)  on  Siris,  or  tar  water,  156 
W.  (F.  G.)  on  the  horizon  and  the  sea-shore,  492 
Hugo  (Victor),  house  in  Germany,  510 
Nursery  rhyme,  401 
Positive  Philosophy,  works  on,  474 
W.  (F.  J.  G.)  on  reading  lamps,  335 
W.  (G.)  on  the  origin  of  the  name  Bonar,  246 
Hindoo  gods,  228 
Janizaries,  208 

Plato,  reference  in  his  works,  391 
W.  (H.)  on  by-and-by=  presently,  88 
Wharton  (Hon.  Mrs.  Anne),  “ Love’s  Martyr,”  365 
Whiskey,  rhymes  for,  102 
Whistling,  or  the  Devil’s  music,  288,  361,  420 
White  (George)  on  Hue  and  Cry : Clameur  de  Haro  et 
Charte  Normande,  40 
Lincolnshire  dummy,  59 
White  Hart,  origin  of  the  sign,  228,  293 
White  Hart  at  Ringwood,  293,  402 
Wl)ite  (J.  W.)  on  nursery  rhyme,  499 
White  (Thomas),  schoolmaster  at  Dumfries,  533 
“ White  Wolf,”  a book,  352,  401 
Whitechapel  play  in  whist,  372,  440 
Whitsun  sports  on  the  Cotswold  Hills,  80,  100,  128 
Whitworth  (W.  H.)  on  Osiris  : Iswara,  22 
Religions  of  Egypt  and  India,  500 
Whur  (Cornelius),  minor  poet,  168 
Wickliffe  (John),  portrait,  116 
Wigton  peerage,  157,  246,  326,  438,  514 
Wilde  (George),  Bishop  of  Derry,  drama  “ The  Con- 
verted Robber,”  258 

Wilding  (Rev.  James),  vicar  of  Chirbury,  68 
Wilfrid  (St.),  lives  of  him,  323 
Wilkins  (J.)  on  the  education  of  George  III.,  42 
Soult  and  the  battle  of  Toulouse,  46 
Whig  and  Tory,  106 

Wilkinson  (Sir  J.  G.),  “ Materia  Hieroglyphica,”  298 
William  III.,  his  illegitimate  children,  257 ; the  cause 
of  his  death,  258;  the  Orange  medal,  86 
Williams,  registered  names  in  Wales,  530 
Williams  (Edward),  i.  e.  lolo  Morganwg,  13 
Williams  (W.)  on  beme  lyght,  &c.,  62 
Closwork,  154 

Old  Leathersellers’  Hall,  177 
St.  Margaret’s,  Loth  bury,  178 
Williams  (W.  H.),  on  walking  under  a ladder,  501 
Quotations,  533 

Willoughby  (E.  F.)  on  Machiavelli  and  Aristotle, 
217 

Wills  in  Scotland,  how  examined,  155 

Wilmot  (Robert),  his  daughter,  491 

Wilson  (Anne),  author  of  “ Teis^,”  474 

Wilson  (Prof.  John),  noticed,  509 

Wilson  (J.),  “ Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Christian  Davies,”  323 


Wing  (Win.)  on  the  Earl  of  Deriventwater  and  the 
aurora  borealis,  267 
Caricature  portraits,  451 

Winnington  (Sir  Thomas  E.)  on  anonymous  works,  156 
Cuitt  (George),  artist,  198 
Essex  (Earl  of),  portrait,  76 
Fairfax’s  house  at  Putney,  452 
Ham  House  tapestry,  492 
Jeffreys  (Judge),  276 
Jewel  on  the  arms  of  ladies,  473 
Oxford  peerage,  139 
Porter  (Endymion),  352 
Quotation,  120 

Salwey  portraits  at  Stanford  Court,  76 
Whitsun  sports  on  the  Cotswold  Hills,  80 
Witchcraft  in  Scotland,  389;  Huntingdon  sermon  on, 
33 

Witton  (J.  C.)  on  Rev.  Thomas  Gibson,  277 
W.  (J.)  on  an  anonymous  work,  69 
W.  (J.  B.)  on  the  rule  of  the  road  and  footpath,  443 
W.  (J.  H.)  on  anecdote  of  the  iron  Duke,  10 
Mitre  Tavern  and  Dr.  Johnson,  245 
The  White  Wolf,”  401 

W.  (J.  S.)  on  prelate  mentioned  by  Gibbon,  502 
W.  (J.  W.)  on  a lost  nobleman,  473 
W.  (L.)  on  human  skin  tanned,  422 
W.  (M.)  on  the  cross,  308 
Wolsey  (Cardinal),  train  of  servants,  434 
Woman’s  tear,  and  man’s  heart,  257 
Women  keeping  their  age  a secret,  471 
Wood  carving,  352,  401 
Wooden  leg,  early  notice  of  one,  46 
Woodhouse  (T.)  on  Deerfold  : Hay,  175 
Frozen  horn  of  Munchausen,  514 
Paper  currency,  earliest  forced,  492 
Park,  a local  name,  218 
Woodward  (B.  B.)  on  Jacobite  peerage,  &c.,  71 
Woodward  (J.)on  fert:  arms  of  Savoy,  476 
Otelle,  in  heraldry,  242 
Woolwich,  Royal  Military  Repository,  218 
Worcester,  bells  of  St.  Helen’s  church,  306 
Worcester  Notes  and  Queries,  11,  87,  107,  166 
Wordsworth  (Wm  ),  lines  on  his  “ Peter  Bell,”  66,  127 
Worm’s  Glen  at  Linton,  co.  Roxburgh,  158,  247 
Wortley  (Sir  Francis)  and  “ The  Dragon  of  Wantley,” 
29,  143,  158 

W.  (0.  T.)  on  the  origin  of  pet  names,  13 
Wraxall  (Peter),  Secretary  at  New  York,  413 
Wright  (Arthur)  on  Green  Man  and  Still,  512 
Wright  (Thomas)  on  the  loving  cup,  98 
Wright  (W.  A.),  on  Cambridge  dramatic  queries,  267 
“ Wright’s  Chaste  Wife,”  and  Massinger’s  “ Picture,” 
176,  268 

WVoxeter  dinders,  70 
W.  (T.)  on  the  Cotswold  sports,  185 
Dilamgerbendi,  222 
Professional  niglitmare,  306 
W.  (T.  W.)  on  Guido’s  “ Bacchus  and  Ariadne,”  278 
W.  (W.)  Malta,  on  old  American  bank  bills,  10 
Wyatt  (C.  F.)  on  credence  table,  310 
Wyatt  (M.  C.),  monument  of  George  III.,  413,479 
Wylie  (Charles)  o i engraving  of  Stella,  520 
Crawalls=  quar  els,  532 

Wyndham  (Rt.  Hon.  William),  Diary,  290;  portrait  by 
Sir  J.  Reynolds,  507 
Wytward,  its  meaning,  372,  464,  519 


INDEX. 
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X. 

XIX.  on  Chronicles  of  Eri,”  370 
Darch,  or  Arches  family,  391 
Phiswicke,  or  Fishwicke  arms,  391 
Somersetshire  families,  372 

X.  (X.  A.)  on  Mangin’s  “ Utopia  Found,”  107 


Y. 

Yarmouth  (Amelia  Sophia  de  Walmoden,  Countess  of), 
297 

Ycul  on  house  numbering,  374 
“ The  English  Mercurie,”  373 
Year  and  a day,  origin  of  the  phrase,  50 
“ Years  and  Years  ago,”  its  author,  493 
Yeates  (Thomas),  “ Dissertation  on  the  Pyramids,”  460 


Yeoman,  its  derivation,  433,  482 
Yeoman  of  the  Guard,  436 
Yesterday,  its  adjectival  use,  429 
Yex  of  a cart  or  wagon,  80,  149,  228 

Y.  (J.)  on  the  Earl  of  Surrey’s  Poems,  155;  his  epi- 
taph by  Thomas  Churchyard,  39 1 
Y.  (J.  P.)on  changes  in  names,  431 
Yorick,  origin  of  the  word,  60,  166 
Yorkshire  annals:  Henry  Schroeder,  405,  479 
Yorkshire  ballad:  “The  Jovial,  Eeckless  Boy,”  57 


Z. 

Zebedee  shaving  himself,  533 
Zlad  = slade,  a provincialism,  104,  207,  307 

Z.  (X.  Y.)  on  Rutherglen,  ancient  statue  at,  474 
Wordsworth  (Wm.)  and  Lord  Byron,  66 
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